














THE BERTRAM FAMILY. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF “ THE 


I.—MARGARET’S NOTE-BOOK. 


/ Ebelong 
to a 
family 
which 
has al- 


ways 
been in 
the 
habit of 
keeping 
note- 
books 
and 
diaries. 
Some of 
them,by 
what 
means 
we have 
no idea, 
have got 
into 
print. 
People will print anything, Aunt Katharine 
says in these days. So that there being no- 
ag 





SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


thing in a thing, is no security at all that 
people will not make anything of it. Other- 
wise, as Eustace says, I might feel safe, my sen- 
tences, and probably, therefore, my thoughts, 
having a peculiar ramifying mode of growth 
which he thinks might perplex the ablest 
editors. 

However, we have taken every precaution. 
On the back of my note-book I have written 
a solemn adjuration to whoever finds it, I 
being dead, to burn it unopened. Besides, 
I intend to burn it myself, if it is not deli- 
rium tremens (which I believe is not likely, 
as we take nothing stronger than lemonade), 
or a railway accident, or hydrophobia, and 
Monica has promised to burn it for me if it 
is. A fire at sea, or at home, would pro- 
bably burn it for me, and I am not likely to 
be killed on a field of battle, or by fire-damp. 

Monica says she does not in the least 
care,—or at least she will not then. 

And Austin we think secure in the nature 
of things, that is, of his handwriting, which 
no one can ever exactly make out, except he 
is there, from time to time, to explain. 

Although I have my doubts about that. 
Printers, my father says, are in these days so 
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terribly clever, cleverer almost than the post 
office. 

We do not even intend our note-books to 
be read entirely by each other; although we 
begin them first, now when Walter is thinking 
of going to sea, as a kind of family log-book, 
that what happens at home every day may 
not be lost to those who leave home. 

We must feel free to write whatever comes 
into our minds about ourselves, and every 
one else; and then, if we would not like 
any one else to read it, we shall paste it 
over afterwards. ; 

Aunt Winifred showed us how to manage 
this. Her book goes back to the time when 
she was a girl of fifteen, as young as I am, 
and our mother was just married, and gone 
to live in the east of London, in the vicarage 
where we were all born. And being about our 
aunts and uncles, and all kinds of venerable 
people of other generations, before they 








| now is descended from everybody in Edward 





IV.’s reign, the whole question of family like- 
nesses seems exceedingly extensive and com- 
plicated—or, in fact, nowhere. 

Sometimes I thimk that at least we shall 
be like the people im those family chronicles 
im one thing, z.¢. the fact that they did not 
usually have very much happen to them. 

Very much has not happened to us, that is, 
not things that seem much in the telling ; they 
make rather diaries than annals, ‘The doings 
are full of imterest indeed to us, but the 
events are small. 

Monica and I were wondering the other 
day what is the reasom of this; or rather, 
Monica was wonderimg. Monica sees so 
many mbre puzzles and wonders in the 
world than I do. 

Things generally do seem to me rather 
clear and bright on the whole, or, at least, 
not altogether unmanageable and unimprove- 


became venerable, it naturally has had to be | able. 


pasted over a good deal. 


The first note-books in our family of which | have been a 


Austin says my “ natural religion” would 
‘sentimental Deism,” and 


we know anything were in the German | Monica’s a “ Manichzan Dualism.” 


branch—or rather root of it, called Schén- 
berg-Cotta. It is to this side of the house 
my father says I belong. He says I am 
altogether Teutonic, not in the least Latin, 
whatever he may mean by that ; not certainly 
that I am profound, or critical, or “ develope 
anything out of the depths of my own con- 
sciousness ;” I suppose he means in the 
Hausfrau aspect. 

Then came the Thirty Years’ War, and one 
of our ancestresses married a Mr. Drayton, 
of Netherby, whose daughter Olive and son 
Roger took to writing histories of what they 
did and saw, and, in doing that, of what 
they themselves were, which, I suppose, we 
can none of us help doing, whether we wish 
it or not, or whether the histories are written 
for us or by us. 

Then there was Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan, 
whose grandfather married one of his cousins 
the New England Draytons, and one of whose 
daughters. was the first wife of Mr. Danes- 
combe, of Abbot’s Weir, whose son Piers’ 
eldest daughter, Claire Monica Danescombe, 
married our father’s father, and thus became 
the step-sister-in-law of our great Aunt 
Katharine Wyse. 

Eustace says I am the only one in the 
family who has a genius for pedigree, but that 
unfortunately this is unaccompanied by a 
genius for making it clear to any one else. 

Family likenesses reappear, my father says, 
in all these family chronicles. Although, 
if what some one says Is true, that everybody 








In the first place I do not see the difii- 
culties so quickly. I being housekeeper, there 
are so many things to be done, that the 
world naturally presents itself to me more in 
a series of axioms and problems than of 
theorems. 

I am afraid, moreover, it cannot be denied 
that I am of an easy temper, and have 
rather a lazy, hazy way of melting perplexi- 
ties away into moonshine. 

Therefore it is fortunate for me that the 
difficulties I have to do with are difficulties 
which entirely decline to be dissolved into 
moonshine, being difficulties which concern 
my own management of things, and not 
other people’s difficulties in comprehending 
them ; of making certain problems expressed 
in pounds, shillings, and pence square with 
other problems expressed in the appetites of 
a good many healthy, hungry, growing people, 
and the food and raiment they must have. 

Monica was wondering one day why more 
things do not happen to the people in the 
chronicles and to us; that is, more great things. 

We came to two explanations which satisty 
me, and which partly satisfied her, a result 
far more hard to attain. 

I think it is partly because great things 
never do really happen to any one; that is, the 
great things always come in shoals of count- 
less little things, which look like insignificant 
atoms as we pass through them, and only 
seem a shoal when we have passed beyond 
them. 
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prison, to St. Peter it seemed just girding on 
his garments, and putting on his shoes, and 
stepping through an open door, as he might 
do any day. 


It was only when the ange] had left that | 


he saw what a wonderfully great thing had 
happened to him. 

And even the angel of death, Monica 
said, comes in that way; one little daily 
habit more given up, one little weakness 
more recognised, one little step further, and 
we step altogether into the other world. 

And partly, too, we think it is because we 
belong to the middle-class, the sheltered 
orderly English middle-class. ‘The tragedies 
are above us and below us; the tragedies of 
history on scaffolds and thrones ; the tragedies 
of the poor, who are always living on terrible 
brinks of possibility, of misery and crime. 

The mountains and the sea-coasts are 
always within sight of the tragedies, of the 
avalanches, and the shipwrecks. 

The middle-class lives on the inland plains, 
—in England at least. 

In France, where the mountains have 
crashed down with earthquake after earth- 
quake, and the ocean has swept over the 
shores, and the boundaries of human folds 
have been crumbled and crushed for a cen- 
tury, it may be different. 

We, however, scarcely do, as a family, 
live on those smooth inland plains, out of 
reach of the sound of the sea, and the sight 
of the avalanches. 

Our father and mother think a clergyman’s 
family are apart from all conventional social 
classes,—or may be. They sink below their 
element when they are not. 

It is not a question of this or that social 





When the angel set St. Peter free from | 


We have had a great.many discussions, 
Monica, Austin, Eustace, and I, in the old 
| playroom, when our father and mother were 
quiet in the study, and when the little ones 
were asleep, down to Walter, who used to 
discuss everything in the vigorous, puppy- 
method by growling and biting at it (figura- 
tively), not having yet learned experimentally 
that there is another side to the world, and 
to all solid bodies in it. 

However, we have been taught (like other 
Christians, no doubt), that a bishop sinks by 
becoming a mere nobleman, and a country 
clergyman by becoming a squire, and a city 
pastor's family by becoming a household 
dressing and entertaining as elaborately as 
any of their congregation. 

Fortunately, we were never tempted in 
that way; for our congregations have not 
| been of the kind that dress and entertain in 

a way which would excite any one to rivalry. 
| And if they had, we should certainly never 
| have had the money to rival them. 

It is father’s old parable of the Two 
| Ladders. We have been brought up a good 
‘deal on parables, and naturally we like our 
| father’s. ‘This was one which our mother 
| heard him tell when she was little Grace 

Leigh, before they were married. 

| He said there were two ladders or stairs. 
| One is the great mountain of this world ; and 
the people who are climbing up this ladder 
| have two constant aims, one to keep those 
below from getting up to them, and the 
| other to reach the next step themselves ; 
whilst those who are not climbing, but are 
obliged to stand still on a particular step, are 
always trying to prove that between them 
and the next step below there is an im- 
passable barrier, while between them and 


level, but of another world with other laws | any height above there are nothing but 


which have nothing to do with our social | little, insignificant steps. 


levels. 

** Just,” Monica thinks, “as the laws of | 
chemistry have to do with another aspect of | 
things, and another set of forces than the laws | 
of mechanics. They coexist in the same spaces | 
at the same time, and coincide in the same | 
substances; for instance, electricity, gravita- | 
tion, and chemical affinity.” (Austin, however, | 
says that comparison will not do, because, if 
heat is a mode of motion, and sound and 
light a series of undulations, all the laws are 
ultimately in the same sphere. But that, he 
says, leads an immense way. Because ul- 
timately and fundamentally he supposes all 
human beings also are in the same sphere, 
the world being made of human beings as 
well as the church.) 





| 





And, after all, 
those who have reached the very top know 
that the summit is nothing but a last step, 
nothing but an empty platform, and no better 
for building on than those below, only more 
exposed to the storms which destroy build- 
ings. 

But there is another ladder, like the old 
dream-ladder Jacob saw, reaching from 
heaven to earth. And in all that great 
stair there is no break or chasm except at 
the top. From the Archangel to the sea 
anemone, all is one stair of gentle steps, 
without a break. 

It is not indeed a slope, but a stair, and 
of course some steps may be higher than 
others. But the only chasm is at the top ; 
and that is immeasurable, for it is between 
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God and the highest of his creatures. 
that chasm has been altogether filled up 
since the Son of God, became alittle 
babe, and grew up to man, and died, and 
rose again for us ; so that now there is no 
chasm at all. 

But on this stair people are not thinking 
of climbing, but of worshipping, and of 
helping up those below. 

For these are altar stairs. 

And the law which rules the company 
there is, “ Be ye subject one to another.” So 
that the people there rejoice to recognise 
every distinction, even poof earthly distinc- 
tions. The young are subject to the old, 
and the poor recognise the gifts of the rich ; 
and those who are not clever delight in the 
gifts of those who are. They are helping 
those below, and honouring those above. 
And so the whole happy company are always 
moving higher and higher towards heaven, 
and nearer and nearer God. 

For, contempt, our father says, is the 
meanest and smallest thing in the world, 
because it keeps any heart in which it reigns 
from ever growing or learning ; because ‘it 
never looks up to see anything above it, and 
only “sees what is lowest in things be- 
neath it. 

People imagine themselves standing erect, 
he says, when they despise others, and look- 
ing down, with heads drawn back in a lofty 
scorn. But, he thinks, to heavenly eyes, the 
attitude of the contemptuous heart is always 
a mean stooping, which lowers them below 
the lowest of the people they despise. 

Because there is always something in 
every one to honour, if we could find it out ; 
but contempt passes by all that could be 
honoured, to look at that-which is lowest. 

Contempt and envy are also often, he 
says, only the outside and inside of the same 
sin. People profess to despise what they 
inwardly envy. 

From the temptations of that first ladder, 
we may, even socially, as a clergyman’s family, 
my mother has always said, be especially 
exempt. And moreover, by the accidents of 
our family connections and our local habita- 
tions, we have not exactly lived in any way 
on the ‘inland flats,” but at the meeting 
places of the mountains and the plains, and 
the sea and the land, where all the grand 
scenery is, and where the tragedies occur. 

Our family connections range upwards 
and downwards, to considerable heights and 
depths, as I suppose those of most English 
people do. Aunt Katharine says every- 
body is well-connected and ill-connected in 


| 
But 





one direction or another. The chief dif. 
ference, she says, is in the amount of the 
pedigree that comes to the surface, pedigrees 
having a tendency to be submerged, below 
certain levels. 

It is, I suppose, because we ourselves live 
rather near the low-water mark that the lower 
as well as the higher strata have always been 
visible and tangible to us. Also, because 
both our father and mother have a leaning, 
by nature and grace, towards people in peril 
of being submerged. Aunt Katharine and 
my father’s mother are in the peerage ; their 
relations at Combe Monachorum, and Abbot’s 
Weir, and Danescombe have unsubmerged 
pedigrees traceable to Norman conquerors 
nearly a thousand years ago, and to Norman 
Huguenots whose heroic age is nearer at 
hand; the Felix-Hunters have emerged, 
not without effort, to very high and dry 
levels, like little Bo-peep’s flock, bringing 
their tails, ze. pedigrees, behind them, and 
could, moreover, on the ground of size of 
fortune (as one of our American cousins said 
in comparing Windermere with Lake Supe- 
rior), “swallow up a dozen” such insignifi- 
cant old country estates as Danescombe, and 
“not be bigger to speak of.” And then there 
are dear mother’s cousins, the Leighs, to 
whom we seem millionaires, on the simple 
ground of having always kept out of debt, 
and who link us with the great army of the 
“non-effectives,” who, after all, my father 
says, make the real difficulty in all social 
organization. That is, the people who only 
get on just as long as you are there to push 
them on, and no longer. 

And then as to local habitation, we have 
always lived, not figuratively speaking, but 
literally, next door to our bakers and green- 
grocers, and not far from our laundresses 
and charwomen, which gives one a variety of 
socal scenery, and is, I think, far more 
interesting, and even amusing, than living in 
uniform rows of unexceptionable houses, with 
the other people altogether out of sight, 
unless you go down periodically to visit them 
as your “district.” But that is an advantage 
our mother always enjoyed, and which many 
people cannot have, and which a good many 
more probably would not appreciate. 

So that, perhaps, after all, not being on 
the respectable inland flats, where all the 
rocks are washed and crumbled into rich, 
alluvial soil, we have a chance of something 
happening to us. 

But has so little, indeed, happened to us 
already? I will look back and see whether, 
even already, the every days group them- 
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the | leisure moments in the busy lives of our 
| father and mother when we might pour 
| out on them all the accumulated questions, 
| concerning ships and seas and seamen, and 
|other lands, and other children, and other 


selves into anything like a story in 
distance. 

Scarcely, I think, to me. My distances 
are too small, and lose themselves too soon | 
in that curious, mythical region where a few 


























facts or a few pictures detach themselves 
from the mists in a strange, arbitrary way, 
for which one can see no reason, no reason | 


why they could be clear, or why the rest | 
whilst, even of these unveiled | 


should be dim ; 
facts one is never clear whether they rise in 
their true proportions or relations. 


For instance, the summer-parlour in this | 
I do not | 


our first home, looking on the river. 
suppose I can reasonably conclude it was 
always in our childhood bathed in sunshine, 


or that the view from it was an enchanting | 


combination of Venice and the British Navy, 
of Turner, Canaletti, and Murillo, 
Murillos being endlessly varied and enlivened 
in the foreground by the little brown beggar | 
children, with dogs to correspond, w vho | 
climbed from barge to barge, with a freedom 
from compulsory education, and shoes, which 
certainly had its attractions. 

But to Austin, Eustace, Monica, and me it 
will always be that and countless things be- 
sides ; a delicious combination of the admiral’s | 


state-cabin in a three-decker (for the end of | 


the room was all window and window-seat ;) 
of a never-ending story-book woven of the 
adventures of the children, and the loading 
and unloading of the vessels ; and of an illus- 
trated geography, illuminated by the passing 
up of the ships with the merchandise of every 
land from the sea to the docks, and the 


| homes 


the | 


, and other worlds, which had grown 
out of our outlook over the river and its 
shores. 

There Walter drank in the passion for see- 
ing other lands which will take him to sea, 
and Monica the first suggestions of her pictures 
and her puzzles, and all of us our interest in 
other children and other homes, and other 
lives in altogether other lands from our own. 

And there were first painted for us those 
\indelible frescoes in which, consciously or 
unconsciously, we framed for ourselves our 
Bible stories, and Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
English history. 

Besides the summer-parlour the other great 
family gathering-place was, and is still, the 
| Long Room below it. This had once beena 

wareroom, when the house which became the 
| Rectory belonged to a‘house of business, 
| before the old Rectory was pulled down to 
| make room for the docks. 
| It could never have served more miscel- 
laneous uses than it did for us. 

It was the dry dock for Walter’s shipping ; 
it held the turning-lathe Aunt Winifred gave 
us. It was the library for our own especial 
books, the dear old books which we read— 
Grimm’s German stories, with Cruikshank’s 
illustrations, Hans Christian Andersen, 
sundry odd volumes of Sir Walter and 
Dickens, and a delightful unrivalled and 





passing down of the barges with their inland 
freight, from the reedy river-sides and the 
shadow of the woods, by the Houses of Par- 
liament and the Abbey, where we had been 
on some rare holiday; whilst there was 


itself, in the person of our mother, frequently 
with a cradle, involving the necessity of 
carrying on our speculations concerning the | 
other children outside in whispers. 

In various ways that summer-parlour was 
our earliest school-room, and will, I think, | 
be interwoven more than any of the later 
ones with the character of our lives. 

Then we were not left to read its lessons 
only by our own unaided understandings. 
We had a clue in the stories dear old Fan told | 
us, of the days before Dan broke his leg in | 
climbing the chimney; when she used to | 
convoy ‘him from barge to barge, picking up 
stray bits of coal and wood in a way peri- | 
lous to clear ideas of meum and tuum. 

And there were now and then delicious 


| called the Child’s Own Book, 


entirely unmoral old collection of fairy tales 
which had 
Uncle Harry’s 
The title-page 


been our mother’s and 
one. children’s story-book. 


| was gone, and an inexhaustible treasury we 
always at the other end of the room sunshine | 


thought it, with “‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
the ‘‘Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
“ Goody Two Shoes,” the ‘‘ White Cat,” and 
all kinds of delights to be found nowhere 


| else, illustrated with very delicate etchings 


which used to inspire Monica. 

The new, nicely-bound books which people 
gave us on birthdays were kept in the glass 
bookcase in the front-parlour, the parlour 
into which visitors were shown, fronting the 
street. 

At one time Walter had. made the Long 
Room his laboratory. But our mother, who 
was not given to interfere more than could 
be helped, considered this too likely to 
| involve the family in a gunpowder-plot ; and 
therefore, at whatever loss to science, explo- 


' sive mixtures were forbidden. 
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But the chief uses were as a play-room 
and a theatre ; ball, shuttlecock, lady’s toilet, 
prisoner’s base, and all games sufficiently 
mild for the girls and the little ones were 
carried on there (the boys of course had 
cricket and football at school) ; and also our 
dramatic entertainments, from sieges, en- 
thronements, and dethronements, to mild 
comedy and charades (scenery being as un- 
necessary to us as to Shakespeare), went on 
there ; heroic melodrama prevailing. 

And in the winter evenings, when the 
children were asleep, and the boys’ lessons 
and the girls’ sewing were finished, there was 
held the Long Parliament, when we cowered 
around the fire-place, and roasted peas and 
chestnuts, and held and still hold debates. 

No sovereign or Upper House was per- 
mitted to be present, except now and then 
Aunt Winifred. 

We have been used to discuss everything 
with the delicious freedom of a debating 
society whose decisions make no difference. 

From the character of Oliver Cromwell to 
the suffrage of women, all subjects are open 
tous. And our debates have all the anima- 
tion of fervent conviction on allsides. They 
have -been no tournaments, but serious 
battles. No one takes up a side fictitiously, 
and we are all apt to consider that the side 
we do take up is the only one which any 
wholly rational person could take. 

Austin, placed at a grammar-school where 
most oi the boys are sons of families in the 
act of emerging above the social horizon into 
“society,” is apt to be fastidiously reaction- 
ary. He is inclined to consider that there 
has been no quite gentlemanly century since 
the Reformation, and no Parliament worth 
sitting in since the Reform Bill. He 
believes in blood and race. 

Eustace, on the contrary, being at one of 
the old national public schools, is liberal to 
the most advanced stage ; considers that not 
only the era of aristocracies, but of the baser 
bourgeois plutocracies, is doomed, that 
land ought to belong to the government, and 
government to the people, and that capital 
ought to be manifestly only in trust to 
remunerate labour. 

Both have an equal contempt for the 
bourgeoisie, the Philistines—the Whigs, and 
for mild middle courses and middle classes of 
all descriptions ; but neither Austin’s chival- 
rous opinions as to the privileges of 
womanhood, or Eustace’s enlightened views 
as to the rights of women, give either of 
them quite the respect we sometimes feel 
due to the opinions of their sisters. 











Walter they both agree in repressing, had 
he been repressible, as a hopeless Philis- 
tine, Walter’s political theories being chiefly 
based on the conviction that England as it 
is, was, and is to be, ever is, and is to be 
the model for all nations and all societies, 
even as our home is the model for all homes, 
and his sisters are the best girls in the 
world; that English loyalty is glorious above 
all loyalty, that English revolutions are in- 
capable of being explosive, just because they 
are English ; in short, that the English army, 
navy, Church, and Constitution in general, are 
undeniably the best army, navy, Church, and 
Constitution in the world, as every one would 
acknowledge if they only had the honesty 
to say what, of course, they must think. 

On the horrors of uncertainty or suspension 
of judgment we are all apt to be agreed. Nor 
have the changes of opinion to which as 
progressive thinkers and fallible mortals we 
are liable at all diminished the sense of 
actual personal infallibility or of absolute 
certainty as to the stage of opinion reached 
at the moment. 

Monica, I think, is the only one among us 
who can endure this dreaded suspension of 
judgment. She has always had that uncom- 
fortable habit of seeing at least two sides to 
a thing, which renders decision so difficult. 
We sometimes consider her convictions in 
a most objectionable state of liquidity, which 
we frequently warn her means only the last 
step towards evaporation. 

But she retorts by asserting that fluids, 
especially in a state of evaporation, are the 
strongest forces in the world, for explosion if 
repressed, and for traction and construction 
if governed ; that some people think the whole 
universe must have begun in that state, and 
that she herself only wants to be allowed to 
be only at the beginning. 

The Long Parliament happens not to have 
been in session lately on account of the 
summer evenings and the visit to the sea-side. 

And even these few months of recess, 
especially as we happen to have been meet- 
ing new people, seem to have placed me on 
a ledge from which I look back on the 
debates as something some way off. 

Granitic certainties, and incontestable in- 
fallibilities, and delicious inabilities to see 
the other side, which have made our con- 
victions so strong, our debates so vehe- 
ment, our intolerances so hearty, and so 
unsuspected by ourselves, when ‘shall we 
come to the point of seeing all sides and 
enduring all honest differences, and yet not 
losing the granite and the fire ? 
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Monica thinks that is one of the great 
problems for the world as well as for us. 

In the meantime we have always our twin 
family institution: the ‘Monday Popular,” 
otherwise, the Causeries du Lundi, to balance 
the overbalancings of the Long Parliament ; 
the dear Monday afternoons with father, 
which one of us in turn spends alone with 
him, to rest him after the fatigue of his busy 
Sundays. Sometimes the “rest” takes the 
form of an excursion into the country, some- 
times of a prowl about London and its old 
historical scenes. But whatever the scene, 
the source of the delight is the time alone 
with him, when we can tell him everything 
we want to tell, and ask him everything we 
want to know, and when we so often find 
ourselves telling him what we did not think 
of telling, and asking what we did not know 
we wanted to learn. 


IIl.—MONICA’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Is it round and round, or on and on ? 

In the records we happen to have of our 
own family, all the stories have been cam- 
paigning stories, battles against wrong 
thoughts of God, or what seemed so, against 
wrong theories of human life, against wrongs 
of classes, and wrongs of races; always a 
conflict with evils, always a pulling against 
the stream. 

And here we are on the inheritance they 
have won for us, on the ground they fought 
for and conquered. And what is it ? 

Around us are workhouses, hospitals, 
penitentiaries, prisons, and a wilderness of 
streets which are ceaselessly and most effi- 
ciently moulding the material with which 
workhouses, hospitals, penitentiaries, and 
prisons are fed. 

Around us are also a mumber of churches 
and chapels diligently endeavouring to weed 
out this wilderness, and also unfortunately 
spending a good deal of their energy in 
contending against each other’s endeavours. 

And in the wilderness,‘and in the folds, 
are a multitude of human creatures, each 
one of whom has as completely his own dis- 
cipline to undergo, his own armour to prove, 
his own battle to fight, as if he were Adam 
just stepping out for the first time from Eden 
between the swords of the cherubim. 

And yet, as we believe, Luther won his 
battle of unveiling the love of God and the 
freedom of His grace, and Wesley won his 
battle of awakening the sunken, toiling masses 
of our England to individual life in God, 
and Wilberforce and Clarkson won their 
battle for the slave. 


It is a record, not of defeats, but of victo- 
ries—nay, more, of conquests; and, never- 
theless, the world is as much a battle-field 
as ever, and the Church scarcely more one 
visible flock. 

What must we do? 

“Read the Apocalypse,” father says, 
“and fight.” He said so to me this even- 
ing, when I said something like this to him, 
in one of our dear Causeries du Lundi. 
That is, look at the meaning and result of 
the warfare as the victors do in heaven; and 
fight the fight, as ‘hey fought it, inch by inch, 
without trying to guess the end through the 
roar and the smoke. 

That the old heresies, the old doubts, the 
old denials should reappear is, he says, not 
at all to be wondered at. 

The devil has nothing new to say. He 
said the worst he had to say about God to 
poor Eve, who had no Church history to 
help her. 

He told her that God is not love, and is 
not true, and that His power is limited by an 
inevitable necessity which He cannot con- 
trol; in short, that God is not absolutely 
God, and that ultimately Fate is God. , And 
in the primitive church he introduced the 
two heresies which have been fruitful ever 





since ; the assertion that the resurrection is 
| past already, that the golden age is in the 
| past, that the best things are gone from us; 
| and the denial that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh—the denial of the reality of the 
Incarnation, which is the denial on one side 
of the possibility of God being understood 
and brought home to the heart and mind o: 
every man, and on the other of any man 
being brought back to the likeness of God. 

Scepticism in God, scepticism in humanity, 
scepticism in the reality of the warfare, and 
in the possibility of victory. 

“ Tt ismot ‘round and round’ for the world, 
or for amy of us,” he said. “ Nor is it round 
and round, depend upon it, for the enemy. 
He may well be weary of the conflict, for 
fresh forces are for ever pouring in, and he 
has only the old weapons. And history is 
against him, as well as prophecy.” 

“ But, oh father,” I said, “zs history 
againsthim? The history of the Church may 
be; the history of England,—perhaps the 
history of Europe, and the history of the 
race as a whole. But the history of these 
streets? The history of human souls? To 
say nothing of the history of Africa? To 
Margaret, little ‘Mother Margaret,’ as we 
call her, everything seems right, partly, I 
know, because she is always doing right, 
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| 
making a halo of kindnesses abouther, through ; be true? ~ Evil, according to the belief of the 
which she sees everything and everybody. | Church, is not a passive substance, but an 
But to me there seems so much terribly, in- ! active principle, or rather an active host of 
curably wrong, wrong with the kind of} personalities. Victories over it, therefore, 
wrong that never can lead to anything but |are not like victories over matter which 





worse wrong.” when defeated is conquered, and from your 
enemy becomes your servant ; but like victo- 


“What does that mean,” he said, “ but | e1 
ries over an implacable and immortal foe, 


that you find the battle is quite real, and 
that you feel the Christian theory of evil to 


quered, and whatever he becomes will never 
become your friend. Battle-field after battle- 
field may be won from him, but the warfare 
is never over, because the enemy is never 
won over ; he only changes his ground or his 
tactics. For although the devil has nothing 
new to say, he has endlessly new ways of 
saying it, and an endlessly changing audience 
to say it to, so that the old warfare seems 














who, however often defeated, is never con- 


new to each generation, the combatants and 
the battle-field being really new. And that, 
my child,” he continued, “is what makes it 
worth while to speak, whether in sermons or 
in books or in Sunday-schools. Each genera- 
tion has to find its own answers to the old 
renewed problem, to find its own weapons 
to meet the new weapons. A long-bow was 
good in its day, and a Brown Bess was good 
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in its day ; but it is as useless to encounter 
a needle-gun with a Brown Bess, as a 
Brown Bess with a long-bow.” 

“The things we say may have been ten 
thousand times better said for their genera- 
tion by other men, but their generation is not 
ours,” I said. “Ithink Isee. In whatever 
form you believe in the Church—if the 
Church is living, it must have a living voice. 
The decrees of Niczea cannot meet the here- 
sies of to-day. Trent must succeed Nicza, 
and the Vatican decrees those of Trent.” 

“ Figuratively, I do mean that,” he said. 
“The most learned refutation of the Mono- 
physite heresy, or the most elaborate proof 
of the doctrine of Athanasius in his own 
words, would not, for instance, have edified 
the brewers and bakers and tanners of my 
congregation, although it did intensely in- 
terest the tanners and bakers of Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria. 

“The most elaborate refutation of justifica- 
tion by works, or of the efficacy of indulgences, 
would not touch anybody to-day, except the 
people who enjoy being touched by the re- 
futation of other people’s mistakes. Such 
questions now are fencing-master’s questions, 
not battle questions. 

“You will not misunderstand me ”— 
father always talks to us as if we could 
understand him, and we listen, therefore, 
until we do—“the form of the questions 
varies, but the essence remains. 

“We need now, as muchas ever, I believe, 
the truth for which Athanasius fought, the 
Unity of the Godhead, as the Father and the 
Son and the Spirit, to love and save us, 
instead of its division into a stern Judge to 
condemn and a Saviour to rescue. 

“You remember the old man whosaid to me 
the other day, ‘ I know all you want to say. 
There are twoGods. One wants to send me 
to hell-fire, and the other wants to save me 
out of it.’ That is a heresy to be combated 
as Athanasius combated. 

“We need now, as much as ever, the truth 
Luther unveiled, that God delights to for- 
give ; is, indeed, a ‘Giver, not an Exactor.’ 

“We need now, as much as ever, the truth 
John Wesley revived, that each individual 
human soul must be individually touched 
and renewed by God, and have its own in- 
dividual history. And the reception or re- 
jection of those truths does, I think, divide 
the world into two kingdoms and camps; 
but these frontiers are not the frontiers of 
any one Church; they run across all. 

“We want our ‘Rhine frontiers;’ we 
want that the frontiers of Christendom 





should be physical, not technical ; and if we 
cannot make them so visibly, we may each 
of us help to make them so really, by seeing 
things really.” 

We stood on Westminster Bridge, one of 
the most suggestive places to stand on in the 
world, and not one of the least beautiful, 
mother and father think. The great river 
had long left its quiet places among the 
reeds and woods, and was sweeping down 
to bear its great burden of shipping to 
the sea, sweeping past the houses of the 
great Parliament, which is as old as any 
European throne, and as full of vitality as 
any of its progeny east and west. 

The long rows of lamps, points on the 
banks, and quivering lines in the river, drew 
close to each other in the long perspective 
before they were lost in the grey of the dusk 
and the smoke. 

Close to us the black mass of a steamer 
was relieved in strong contrast against the 
strongest light we saw, while the signal lights, 
blue, green, and crimson, pleased me as they 
had when a child. 

We have always been so much more pleased 
with things which seem beautiful by accident, 
like stars and trees and boats, than with 
things made pretty, like fireworks, on purpose 
to amuse us. 

I suppose, from some dim perception, that 
the beauty of accident is the beauty of 
necessity, and therefore means something 
so infinitely more beautiful. 

As we stood looking, a little knot of people 
gathered around us in one of the projections, 
examining the parapet with curiosity. 

Looking over into the river as we turned 
to go home, we passed close to them. 

“ Anything wrong?” my father asked. 

“Only a poor girl who threw herself from 
the parapet here last night into the river,” 
was the reply. 

“No harm done,” commented a police- 
man. ‘Taken to St. Thomas’s.” 

“Where from?” said my father. 

“From some country village,’ was the 
answer; and lately it seemed from one of 
the streets by the river near our own home. 

We walked on. 

“‘Oh father!” I said. “There it is! The 
history of those back streets!” 

“The history of souls! my poor child,” 
he said; “and the history of Africa! Ah, 
Monica, it is long ; both are long. It counts 
by millenniums, and you are not twenty. 
You scarcely count by tens yet, and I only 
by scores. 

“The history of Africa is indeed long, from 
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those rows of chained black slaves pictured 
in the Egyptian tombs to the gangs of slaves 
with their necks in the terrible yoke, who 
passed Dr. Livingstone quite lately. 

“ And the history of each soul is longer. 

“What can we say, my child, but that the 
battle is terribly long, and terribly real; and 
that I must go and see that poor girl at St. 
Thomas’s to-morrow, and that I wish I had 
seen her yesterday? And, therefore, that it 
makes all the difference in the world, my 
Monica, whatever we are thinking, whether 
we do things to-day or to-morrow.” 


llIl.—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK:’ 


Tue children have all their log-books, 
begun for the benefit of Walter, to surround 
him with an atmosphere of home, when he 
leaves us for the sea; and they all insist on 
my having mine. 

To me this is not so natural as it seems to 
be to them ; and certainly mine will be written 
with a large reservation of the privilege of 
“pasting over,” inaugurated by Aunt Wini- 
fred. 

They belong to a race of chroniclers, and, 


well or ill, it seems as natural to them to | 


write as’to talk. 

With me it was otherwise. 

Writing, as a means of expression, I have 
not needed. It has not been my way of 
uttering myself, or of explaining things to 
myself. 

When I have found especial delight in 
something God made, or man, I have tried 
to express it in painting, in form and colour. 

When I have found something mysterious 
and unutterable, or inexplicable, in the life 
around me, or in my own heart, I have had 
music ; sometimes my own, but far oftener 
that of some great master. 

The discord, the solution, the yearning, 
the passion, the contrast between what ought 
to be and what can be, between what might 
be and what is; the great master whose 
world was music, and to whose bodily ear 
that world was mute, he had felt it, he had 
uttered it for the world and for me. The 
great perplexities of the intellect, the con- 
flictings and intertwinings of thought, the 
great fugue of the history of thought, with its 
endless repetitions, the old theme recurring 
at different levels of tone, in different keys ; 
the pathetic fugue of human life, with its tender 
reiterations of one theme endlessly varied, 
does not Bach say it all ? 

Then for the dance and sparkle of our 
lives, the every-day delights or depressions, 
the episodes of melodious fulfilment, do 


| 








not Bach, and Handel, and Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, and the Italian masters utter 
these, utter them as words never can, with 
those reachings forth and openings into the 
unutterable which make all our deepest music 
songs without words ? 

And for the deepest things of all, what 
other utterance can there be? On earth or by 
the crystal sea? Music; or silence. 

“ There was silence in heaven Jor about the 
space of half an hour.” 

What else is there in heaven or earth for 
the depths below the waves of words? Some 
words do indeed go deeper than others into 
the depths, but only because they recognise 
the depths unfathomable by words. 

And, on the other hand, writing, as a 
means of communication, I have needed so 
little since the dear day, years ago, when 
Maurice led me into the old Rectory, and all 
my thoughts and feelings found their sure 
depository and their living response in him. 

What did I need of a book to confide 
my thoughts to? Who would talk to a 
mirror, who has a living love to say every- 
thing to, and to understand instinctively 
everything that cannot be said ? 

At first there were the meals alone toge- 
ther, every meal (may I say it reverently ?) 
having something sacramental in it, an out- 
ward visible sign of inward spiritual grace ; 
every meal a knitting together of some pre- 
cious fragments of the treasure of the com- 
mon past that was growing behind us, or 
a setting forward on some fresh work in the 
future. 

The breakfasts and the suppers most of 
all. Is it a fond superstition ? 

I used to like to think that the two espe- 
cially consecrated meals were the supper and 
the breakfast ; the Holy Eucharistic close to 
all the “ breakings of bread” in which He 
had been known to them—the “ Last Sup- 
per,” which was the first and the beginning of 
all our feasts and festivals. 

And then the “ breakfast” (Maurice says 
it was a breakfast) when on the shingly 
shores of the lake of Galilee, the Sacred 
Face was seen again, the voice, never to be 
forgotten, was heard again in the glory of the 
Syrian dawn; and He welcomed them to 
the fisherman’s meal, the bread and fish 
broiled on the little fire, and spoke to St. 
Peter of the past and the future, and said 
He knew he loved Him, and bade him “feed 
my lambs,” and “ follow me.” 

“Feed my sheep” and “follow me.” The 
words seemed to echo at our breakfasts as 
mightily and as individually as of old, 
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although our table was spread beside no 
sparkling seas and before no sunlit hills, 
but looked on a narrow, noisy street. At | 
least we had the little “fire of coals” for | 
scenery ; and in the street we had, what is 
infinitely more than all scenery, His lambs 
and His sheep. 

And then we surely had His voice. And 
imperfect and feeble as we were, I think He 
knew that we loved Him, and said to us 
also, “ Follow me.” 

Yes, surely, He knew we loved Him, and 
when He had to rebuke us, He was sure to 
do it for us not less tenderly or less truly 
than for St. Peter, only recalling the three- 
fold failure, to give him opportunity for the 
threefold confession, and hope of thousand- 
fold reparation. 

They were brief, those solitary breakfasts 
together. For from the beginning our lives | 
were always busy, full to the brim, and not 
seldom a little over. 

Our household, to begin with, was not one 
that rolled smoothly of itself, like machine 
households ; indeed, it did not go on at all 
without a good deal of looking after. We 
began with Fan and her brother Dan, and a | 
deaf old woman, who had once kept the | 
coffee-shop at the corner, but had not exactly | 
made it answer, which we thought, after 
experience, was not inexplicable. Mrs. | 
Mowlem did not drink—we felt nearly sure | 
she did not drink—and she did not steal— | 
we felt satisfied she did not steal in any way 
it was our duty, as English citizens, to take 
cognizance of; only her “rheumatics” being 
sometimes, of course, worse than usual, she 
might now and then be tempted to take 
*‘ something a little comfortable,” and her two 
orphan grand-children being not always very | 
fully fed by the poor aunt who took care of | 
them, occasionaliy, I suppose, she did think | 
it was no harm to take a few scraps to them, | 
and I have no doubt she considered it was | 
only what she might quite legitimately have | 
eaten herself, and we would have been most | 
happy to spare. Which, of course, we would. | 
Only it would have been pleasanter for us, | 
and better for Mrs. Mowlem, if she had asked. | 

It was strange how the whole problem of | 
the government of the world was epitomized 
for us in Mrs. Mowlem. For Mrs. Mowlem 
was not the sole resident in our kitchen, 
so that we were not able to Took on our 
domestic arrangements as chiefly a reforma- 
tory for Mrs. Mowlem. There were Dan 
and Fan ; Fan, with a keen sense of justice, 








| rich man in the parable. 





a generous feudal devotion to our service, 


which it was dangerous to wound ; and Dan, | 


from early training, and perhaps from Irish 
descent, not without some instinctive lean- 
ings to an ideal commune, as a preliminary 
to which a few stray irregular leakings from 
the full stores into the empty were rather 
anachronisms, an unseasonable righting of 
wrongs, anticipating the ideal era, the good 
time coming, than serious wrongs in them- 
selves. Indeed, it was only the fact of our 
stores being far from over-full that made Dan 
consider such things an offence at all. 

“T won’t see it any longer!” came once 
from Fan’s voice in the area as I sat writing 
at the open window. 

“They are not so mean as to mind the 
poor children having them crumbs from the 
rich man’s table,” replied Dan. “I know 
master and mistress better than that.” 

“ A whole mutton-pasty is not a crumb,” 
retorted Fan ; “and you have no right to 
call master bad names, as if he were the 
I am sure they 
don’t fare sumptiously every day, nor dress in 
purple. We don’t'even have dessert, except 
when Miss Winifred comes, and then only 
oranges. And Missis has only one silk dress.” 

On that ground Dan gave in, and some 
defensive measures were apparently about 
to be concerted between them, the precise 
nature of which I never knew (except that 
Fan protested that certain excursions to the 
public-house for gin must be discontinued), 
as I naturally thought it a breach of confi- 
dence to keep the window open any longer. 

It was a little hard to be in the most dis- 
tant way suspected of “meanness.” But a 


| whole world of social and political problems 


seemed opened before me by this debate, to 
say nothing of deeper and wider questions 
still, as to the government which is in no 
sense in our human hands. 

In the evening I confided these experiences 
to Maurice. 

“Tt would never do to send away Mrs. 
Mowlem. She would go from bad to worse, 
whilst with us she might rise from the good 
there really is in her to better.” 

“Ves,” he said, “ there is the question as 
regards what socially we call the ‘ criminal 
classes,’ and, theologically, the sinner.” 

** And it will never do to let Fan think 
it does not matter, to let her sense of justice 
be dulled and her fidelity unappreciated.” 

“ There is the question of the treatment 
of the criminal with reference to the respect- 
able portions of society, especially the portion 
of society which keeps itself respectable and 
honest by a sore struggle; and, again, of how 
to correct the unjust, so as not to wound, in 






































_ selves; then to take Fan heartily into con- 
| fidence, to make her understand that we 
| knew Mrs. Mowlem was not all she ought to 
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the just, that abhorrence of injustice, which | 
once lost is a loss of moral muscle in the great 
warfare for which nothing can compensate.” 

“And yet it would never do to let Dan 
think that helping the needy from rich people’s 
larders is a foretaste of the millennium, the 
Ten Commandments only beginning at the 
point where he considers the agrarian distri- 
bution ought to end.” 

“Yes ; there is the most difficult question 
of all—how to help the wrong-doers without 
discouraging the waverers.” 

“Tt is very difficult. It is the mixing of | 
the questions, moral and social, that makes 
it so difficult; and the mutual relations of 
the people ; of the wrong-doers, the altogether 
right, and the doubtful. If it were only Mrs. 
Mowlem stealing cold mutton, that would be 
easy. She could go.” 

“ And steal some one else’s cold mutton.” 

“No, I suppose she should be shut up 
and prevented stealing at all. But then 
there are the grandchildren, which does a 
little modify the thing to one’s heart; and 
then there is Mrs. Mowlem herself, who 
must, if possible, be brought right ; and even 
if that were all, it would be comparatively 
easy. She might stay and be reformed. But 
then there are Dan and Fan. Is it not diffi- 
cult? Is it not all difficult?” ’ 

“‘Is it any wonder,” he replied, “ that the 
poor laws are difficult to administer so as 
not to hurt every one who has to do with 
them? that when you have to deal with 
thousands of Mrs. Mowlems, and, thank God! 
with tens of thousands of Fans, and with 
hundreds of thousands of Dans, and deal 
with them by machinery instead of by human 
pity, workhouses and prisons are not all we 
could wish ? 

“Ts it any wonder, my Grace,” he added 
in a deeper voice, “that we do not quite 
comprehend the government of the uni- 
verse, where what we may each Jdecome is 
never lost sight of in what we are ?” 

“No wonder, indeed,” I said. ‘“ But prac- 
tically what are we to do with our own little 
bit of government—with Dan and Fan, and 
Mrs. Mowlem ?” 

And we came to the conclusion that the 
right thing to do in this case was first of all 
to throw aside all vanity as to Dan’s possible 
misinterpretation of our doings; then sum- 
marily to forbid all excursions for gin, and, 
if necessary, to supply it medicinally our- 


be, but that we wanted to help her to be- 


| we come to live and work here for, but to 





come better, and to let Fan make as much | 
of this clear to Dan as she could ; then, by | 
keeping temptation out of Mrs. Mowlem’s | 
way, and by the slow conviction of our kind- 
ness and truth, slowly to distil into her own | 
mind and heart something of a sense of love | 
and justice which she could not bear to | 
wrong; and so of the Love which alone is 
supremely just, because it alone is perfectly 
loving. | 

“For, Gracie,” Maurice said, “ what have | 





bring into the midst of all these marred and 
ruined homes, and these homeless atoms, 
the great Divine institution and remedy of a 





Christian home ?” 

That was indeed Maurice’s purpose and 
mine. He thinks that is the parochial ideal | 
of the Church of England : her clerical unit, | 
not a single priest, but a pastoral home— | 
a home existing to be a blessing to all around. 

Not that he means that a clerical home 
should be different from other homes ; only 
that it may be especially, and in difficult 
places, and perhaps representatively and fully, 
what all homes should be ; going down, as all 
are not able to do, into crowded city parishes, 
from which other cultivated homes have 
gradually withdrawn to pleasanter places and | 
fresher air ; or remaining all the year in lonely 
country parishes, from which other culti- 
vated homes, for a considerable part of the |; 
year, are emptied into London, or into 
watering-places, or into foreign travel. I think 
we have tried to do and to be this, in our 
measure, for the last twenty years. And I 
am sure we have had as much success as we 
could have hoped. | 

Not the kind of success that shows well |} 
in reports. But just a few marred homes 
mended and raised and brightened, and 
made nurseries of good instead of evil; 2 
few children trained to begin good homes of 
their own ; a few homeless people linked to 
the better homes, for the benefit and conse- 
cration of both. 

Difficult things to show or see, in any im- 
pressive way, in the aggregate. 

Building can be definitely measured and 
defined. But the history of growth is more 
complicated, especially when a good deal of 
the gardening has to be pruning, and a good 
deal of the growth has been the wrong way. 

Besides, our own home itself was not ideal. 
A good deal of the gardening there also had 
of course to be pruning, because a good deal 
of the growth had a tendency to be the wrong 
way. 

Maurice’s clerical unit of the Church of 
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borne on the sides of its body, to the aerating | 
and purifying influences of the fresh sea. 

We may chance to find on our sandy shore, 
cast up from the lower sea-depths, many | 
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organisms which are strange or foreign to 
the nearer waters. Curious Aphrodite, or 
** sea-mice ”—worms nearly allied to the lob— 
with bristles of gorgeous iridescent hues and 





























their spines, and encased in their globular 
shells, looking like veritable “ sea-eggs,” as | 
the boys name them; cockles and mussels, 
V. NS. 
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lustres; wandering “sea-urchins” bereft of | the latter detached from their firm hold on 
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rocks and stones, and which with other bi- 

valves, stray oysters among the rest, will add 

in time to the long even line of white glisten- 
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ing shells which fringes the upper tide line of 
the sandy flat. There are treasures here for 
you and me to gloat over, if only we had time 
to stay, and calculate their worth; there are 


lessons to be learnt from each and all of | 


these organisms, if only we could stay to be 
taught. 

But we must hurry onwards towards our 
rocky coast, to explore and note such of its 
features as may serve to guide us in future 
rambles. That low ledge which runs out to 


sea for a considerable distance may afford | 
an initiatory stage wherein to begin our | 
| phosed: being. 


labours. We speedily reach the shelving 
rock, which, fringed by its wave-lashed tangle, 
stretches seawards like some extended sea- 
monster lying in wait for prey. A scramble 
over its roughened surface, and a cursory 
inspection of that surface, shows us am area 
literally bristling with life. We crush under- 
foot scores of tiny organisms, as we ascend 
to the summit of the rock ; we ruthlessly, but 
unintentionally decimate underfoot this sea- 
born colony, all helpless and unresisting as 
itseems. The rock-surface is covered with- 
out one vacamt space being visible, with 
countless “ sea-acorns,” or Ba/ani—creatures 
allied fo the barnacles which encrust ships, 
but unlike the latter forms, being destitute of 


and strange. For each staid, fixed “ acorn- 
shell” has been developed from a free-swim- 
ing, actively-moving organism, which in form 
was somewhat like an abnormal crab or 
shrimp, and certainly presented no analogy 
or likeness with the mature balanus. It thus 


| possessed two stalked eyes, and six pairs of 
jointed legs, by aid of which it merrily and 


swiftly propelled itself through the sea. After 
a time, however, this roving larva settles 
down, loses its eyes, developes the character- 
istic shell of the “sea-acorn,” and appears 
before us as a new and strangely metamor- 
Surely nothing in the annals 
of fairy tales can equal in curious details the 
fully-recounted history of such a creature as 
this ; for from its birth to its full development 
the record would be one of queer trans- 
formations, and almost unheard-of disguises. 
Yet such isa brief mention of but one from 
among the countless biographies which it 
should be our business and delight to chro- 
nicle and study. 

Yonder crab, that moving along in his 
awkward sideling gait seems to retreat from 
us, suspicious of our peering so closely into 
his little world constituted by the miniature 
rock-pool, has also a biography very similar 
in many of its details to that of the bala- 
nus. 
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The crab first appeared on its life- | 
stage as a small, free-swimming creature 
possessing a hemispherical body, with the . 
back prolonged upwards into an elongated 
horn, so that the entire body resembled a 


a stalk. ‘They are packed, each enclosed in 
its little conical shell, by hundreds on the 
ledge, and crowded together in the most ex- | 
treme of manners; yet Nature seems to 





enter no protest against this apparent over- 
crowding, nor can we say, as we recognise 
the independent nature of the members of 
the colony, that need exists for any interfer- 
ence. ' 

Stay, however, here is a loose stone en- 
crusted with the “acorns.” We will drop it 
into this little rock-basin, and see if the 
colony evinces any sign of gratitude for its 
restoration to its native element. Yes; at 
once, from a little trap-door at the summit 
of each conical shell, there comes forth a 
beauteous plume of tentacles, which repre- 
sent the modified feet of the creature, and 
which, like the gill-plumes of the tube-worms, 
wave to and fro im never-ceasing activity. 
Outwards and imwards, regularly folded im, 
and as regularly amd gracefully swept out, this 
“ glass-hand ” off the sea-acorn, as it has been 
termed, performs its incessant movements, 
and brings fresh stores of nutriment to the 
ever-hungry soul within the shell. 

Wonderful as is the structure of the bala- 
nus, and much and truly as its entire delicacy 
may excite your admiration, you would find 
its antecedent biography still more curious 





relatively gigantic nightcap with its top 
drawn out. To this body a jointed tail 
was attached, this appendage terminating in 
long spines. A pair of large lantern-like 
eyes were borne on the front part of the 
body, whilst a long beak-like process ex- 
tended from the under surface of the head, 
as if in opposition to the horn above. In 
this stage but two pairs of feet were fully 
developed, but these served as efficient 
swimming organs. When this form first be- 
came known to zoologists, its relations to 
the mature crab were not known or even 
suspected; and the little Zea as it is still 
called, in this stage of existence, was ac- 
counted a distinct and mature crustacean 
organism, ; 
Soon, however, changes became visible in 
the disguise of the crab. The body enlarges 
and becomes rounded; the eyes, still large, 
become stalked like those of the mature 
being; the legs are developed, including tke 
great chele, or “nippers,” the strength of 
which many a wayward urchin knows to his 
painful cost ; but the elongated, jointed tail 
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still persists. We know this second stage as 


that of the Aegalopa, but still its disguise is | 


not wholly thrown away; for not until after 
successive moultings do we find that the ordi- 
nary and perfect shape is obtained by the 
tail shrinking in its proportions and becoming 
tucked up under the great head and chest or 
body of the crab. The tail, which thus exists 
in a rudimentary condition in the perfect 
crab, is familiarly known to our boys by the 
name of the crab’s “ purse,” and is provided 
with false, or rudimentary, limbs, whereby 
the eggs are supported and carried. 

Thus, as we regard our familiar crab in a 


retrospective manner, we invest him with a | 
The animal typifies for us the | 
strange phenomena of metamorphosis, con- | 


new interest. 


cerning the exact nature of which phases in 
development, naturalists still argue and 
differ. 

But our crab’s history is not yet con- 


cluded, for we may find him retiring for a | 
while from active life and associations, and | 
darkened | 


sheltering himself in some quiet, 
nook whilst he is being provided with a fresh 
suit of armour with which to fight his battles 
and defend himself from his enemies. For 
mutual aggression and oppression constitute 


the universal law among such creatures, which | 


prey and are preyed upon in turn, and thus 


maintain the wisely-adjusted balance, both of | 
numbers and power, in the dominions of | 
Clad as he is, literally from eyes to | 


nature. 
toes, c@p-a-pie, in his shelly armour, it seems 


difficult to understand how the crab manages | 


periodically to moult this hard armour-cover- 
ing, and to free himself from his vestments, 
like some knight of old throwing off his trap- 
pings. The crab, firmly encased in his shell, 


does not increase in size, since the shell forms 


a structure which, once secreted, is incapable | 
of expansive growth. 
the shell is exuviated or moulted, and the | 
animal is left oft-bodied and de! fenceless, 
whilst the unfettered body attains a new de- 
gree of growth and expansion before the due 
secretion, by the skin, of the new armour. 
Like a sick warrior, therefore, our crab lies 
dormant awhile. The old shell is gradually 


loosed from its attachment to the skin-tissues | 


beneath, and is duly slipped off, the legs 
being withdrawn from their cases ; and more 
wonderful still, the attachments of muscles, 
and in some cases the dental apparatus of 
the stomach, may be found included in the 
exuviation, so complete appears this process 
of getting rid of the old structures before 
assuming the new. Soon, however, the active 
vital processes of secretion and elaboration 


Hence, periodically, | 


| manufacture the new covering by the deposi- 


tion of the limy matter in the soft skin, and 
in due time our crab steps forth, like a giant 
refreshed, invigorated, strengthened, and well 
fitted once more to forage, and to oppress or 
to resist aggression. 

By what seemingly inexplicable means 
does that whelk-shell career so swiftly over 
the floor of the pool? You may catch a 
glimpse of certain active limbs protruding 
from beneath the shell, which, from what 
every one knows of the structure of the slow- 
| moving whelk, we at once determine cannot 
belong to the original possessor of the shell, 
We arrest the progress of the erratic shell ; 
seize it; and turn it up to inquire as to its 
tenant. Snap! Sundry pairs of legs, long 
feelers, and a body, are at once withdrawn 
into the shell, and the entrance is barred by 
the larger legs or chele, which are placed 
athwart the entrance of the abode. We 
have lighted upon a specimen of a curious 
race of crabs, which we familiarly term “ her- 
mits” or “ soldier-crabs ”—the former name 
indicating their solitary ascetic habits as to 
their dwelling-places ; whilst the latter term, 
strangely in opposition to anchoritic ways, is 
given in allusion to their pugnacious qualities, 

Our “hermit,” is a crab, with a well- 
developed, but soft, unprotected tail, which 
he seeks to enclose in the cast-off shells of 
molluscs, and in this curiously adaptive mood, 
travels about with his house on his back, and 
shifts his quarters as he finds himself incon- 
venienced ; exchanging his old shell, or his 
too limited abode, for another and larger 
domicile. Very curious are the habits and 
| dispositions of these hermits. You may 
sometimes see a small hermit ensconced in 
a large roomy shell, pulled out of his habita- 
| tion by a larger neighbour in a small shell; 
whilst the more powerful tyrant coolly pro- 
ceeds to ensconce himself in the domicile 
from which he has thus illegally ousted his 
| weaker brother. How strangely such a pro- 
| ceeding exemplifies the human “right of 
might,” even amongst lower forms, which we 
might ordinarily presume to be utterly free 
from the faults and failings of higher life ! 

What may we not learn from our philo- 
sophical consideration of such familiar beings? 
A continual progress towards a higher and 
better life may be exemplified for us in the 
development of such forms, and the aiming 
at gradual perfection through firmly-trodden 
paths and ways. Is not a periodic examina- 
tion of ourselves, our motives, and our 
thoughts, dictated by the laying aside of the 
old armour and the assumption of the new ? 
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Nay, may we not say, that amid the ever- ! 
present exigencies of life, such a process | 
typifies that putting off of all that is sordid, | 
worldly, and unworthy, and the putting on 
of all that is God-liké, and worthy the newer 
and higher life to which, as Christians, we 
are called. 

Pass we onwards towards the further rocks 
that lie around us, teeming with curiosities as 
fair and as interesting as those our search 
has already revealed. There, through the 
clear waters of this miniature pond, with a 
graceful motion of alternate expansion and 
contraction, floats a beauteous and delicate 
Medusa, or jelly-fish. Clear as crystal ; so 
light ‘and ethereal, that the filmy structure 
would dissolve in your hand if you attempted 
to raise it from the water ; tinted with azure 
hues and rainbow lustres; pulsating and 
heaving, as if in gladness and delight to 
declare its living joy, this airy creature moves 
through the yielding waters. You may see 
through and through its jelly-like body, and 
only if your eye and mind are familiar with 
the details of its structure, will you be able 
easily to discern and recognise the “ clap- 
per” of the bell-like body, at the extremity 
of Which is the mouth, leading into certain 
canals which radiate through the crystal 
body, and subserve the processes of nu- 
trition. For delicate as the organism is, it 
must eat to live ; and must nourish its body, 
as does every other organism, whatever its 
place in the scale of being. 

Close by the edge of the pool, and attached 
to the broad fronds of that massive Zaminaria, 
or tangle, you can perceive certain small, 
plant-like clusters which the unpractised eye 
would assert to be sea-weeds of a peculiar 
type. Not so, however. The plant-like 
clusters are in reality animal colonies; col- 
lections of true animals, growing and living 
in the semblance of plants. In a word, the 
clusters are collections of zoophytes, and the 
species before us is interesting to us in 
certain aspects, beyond the ordinary phases 
of zoophytic existence. 

You would not dream of associating the 
clear, free-swimming medusa, and the fixed 
zoophyte colony. So fairy-like and elegant a 
form would seem to have no relations with 
the more mundane and rooted organism. 
Yet they are connected by the closest ties of 
blood-relationship ; they are related by the 
most intimate of connections. The medusa 
is kith and kin ofthe zoophyte. Very recently 
it existed as a bud-like process of the. zoo- 
phyte tree ; which bud, as it developed itself, 
at length sprang into full form as the medusa, 














and launched itself adventurously forth from 
the parent branches, to seek a new life in the 
waters beyond. 

The medusa, then, is the liberated bud of | 


the zoophyte, and could we watch its deve. | 
lopment we should find it producing eggs, | 
from each of which a zoophyte-colony would | 


in time be produced by budding. All 


medusz do not bear this relation to zoophytes; | 
but modern science has shown us thata very | 


large proportion of these creatures, formerly 
accounted as distinct and separate organisms, 
are in reality the scattered and separated 
flower-buds of the curious zoophyte trees. 
By the margins of our pool you will find 
many other species of zoophytes. Some like 
miniature fir-trees in outward form, and 
others with interlacing branches mimicking 
the foliage of the-oak or beech. What a 
curious history theirs is ! and how interesting 
could we with magic glance read its pages 
and epochs as we peer into these wonder- 
depths before us! Well might Crabbe in his 
day write of such forms :— 

“ Involved in sea-wrack, here you find a race 

Which science, doubting, knows not where to place; 

On shell or stone is dropp’d the embryo seed, 

And quickly vegetates a vital breed.” 

In the humble things of nature we fre- 
quently find the most inexplicable of pro- 
blems. And in the case before us we may 
note how interesting and complicated a his- 
tory is involved in the contemplation of a 
zoophyte, which might be passed over without 
a second glance from an uninterested ob- 
server. Surely there is deep philosophy for 
us in the art and practice which learns to 
read such living histories, and to see highest 
wisdom and power in even the most obscure 
of life’s many phases. What lessons of con- 
tentment may not this phase at least teach 
us, and how practical a commentary may 
such observations afford on the truthful 
opinions of Racine, “Happy is he, who, 
satisfied with his humble fortune, lives con- 
tentedly in the obscure state where God has 
placed him!” 

Here is a perfect colony of mussels bound 
together by means of their curious “ byssus,” 

r “beard,” which these molluscs spin by 
means of their “ foot”—a fleshy, muscular 
organ, which aids the nearly-allied cockles, 
gathered by the boys in hundreds on the 
adjoining sands, in making leaps of astonish- 
ing extent. Ere now fhe mussel-byssus has 
been proved to be a valuable adjunct to the 
operations and means of man in preserving 
his works from destruction. And the story 
is told of a certain bridge the stones of which 
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are held securely in their places, chiefly by 
means of the mussels ; which, lodging in the 
crevices, have spun their threads between 
the stones, and have thus enabled man to 
defy the power of the strongest tides. No 
better illustration of the maxim that “ union 
is strength” could be cited than this, and 
the fact may also be read in support of the 
grateful recognition of help and aid from 
even the humblest of sources. 

Our morning studies, however, must draw 
to a close for this day at any rate. Very 
fragmentary and desultory have they been; 
very superficial has been our glance at the 
fields of life which lie invitingly open to our 
gaze. But our wandering was intended to be 
less one of detail than of extensive view, and 


now that the returning tide will force us to | 


the higher shores, let us see if the flow of 
thought may not similarly lead us towards a 
fitting application of such studies as we travel 
homewards and to rest, really and metapho- 
rically also. Can we say that we have been 
interested in our ramble? The eager glance 
which we note on the faces of the youngest 
as any point more curious than another is 
explained, is a sufficient and _ satisfactory 
response to that query. And through the 
exciting of a lively interest in the living things 
which surround even our holiday-path, can 
we predict any advantage present or forth- 
coming? Need we answer that question? 
Do you require to be reminded that the most 
powerful teachings and the most lasting con- 
victions are those derived from a perusal of 
nature’s own pages, or that the injunction to 
“consider the lilies” is any the less to be 
impressed with all its force on our minds in 
this nineteenth century, than in the early 
times when the Great Master himself gave 
the command? Were not Christ’s teachings 
full of nature, overflowing indeed with the 
more than evident sympathy which He felt 
with the goodness and power exemplified in 
the Father’s works around Him? And shall 
you deny that a conviction or idea derived 
from nature herself, obtained by honest con- 
templation of God’s works, will prove more 
effectual than almost aught else, in establish- 
ing the mind in the surest faith and trust in 
a great primal Cause? If one can deny 
these things, then shall the bent of seaside 
and nature-studies of all kinds be utterly 
opposed to that in whichI regard them ; and 


the idea must prevail that in all this glorious 
universe there is no harmony between the 
| Creator and the creatures, between honest 
| belief and the objects or conditions under 
| which that belief has been obtained. 

I do not maintain that the mind which 
| honestly seeks the truth may always find it. 
| The interpretation of the infinite, by what 
| must ever be finite and limited, must needs 
sometimes err. But 


“ To the solid ground 


Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” 


And there is something absurdly paradoxical 
| in the statement of the poet, if indeed such a 
— be ever disappointed in the teachings 
| of his mistress. 
| One may find other studies than those of 

the shore, other applications than those I 
| urge. But if in any case such thoughts and 
| rambles do not better the mind and ennoble 
the soul by bringing it into harmonious con- 
tact with the perfection of purpose and de- 
sign, then must I own my philosophy to be 
wanting in its chiefest aim, and a failure in 
the very essence of its being. 

My holiday-walk may, I trust, inspire those 
to whose minds and hearts I have the pri- 
vilege of appealing, with somewhat of the 
spirit of such studies; if, indeed, they may not 
fully participate in their actual and practical 
| details. And if I may add but one word in 
| pointing to another aspect in which such 
philosophy may be viewed, I should direct 
their thoughts to the vast mystery which over- 
hangs and envelopes even the most appa- 
rently simple of vital phenomena. The 
zoophyte, the crab, the sea-acorn, are all 
humble enough in their way. Structurally, 
many might deem them of contemptible kind 
as compared with higher forms; but who 
shall say that the highest flight of science has 
yet overtaken a//, and left nothing unex- 
plained in the life and ways of even the 
| lowliest of beings? This teaching of humility 
I consider one of the most potent of those 
which my holiday-philosophy has taught 
me; and the Laureate has most touchingly 
inculcated this most excellent of precepts 
when he says of the flower as might be said 
of any other of creation’s works :— 





“* If I could understand 
What you are root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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A LITTLE pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labour slips from weary fingers, 
And soft grey shadows veil the aching eyes. 


Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set ; 
Belovéd ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 





| Old voices call me, through the dusk returning, 
I hear the echoes of departed feet ;— 
And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old things so sweet ? | 


| : F 
Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 


| Even their memory keeps me pure and true; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 
God speaketh, saying, ‘I make all things new.” 
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| a present state | 
of the Empire of 

China, compris- 

ing, as it does, 

suchan immense 

extent of terri- 

tory, and a popu- 

lation which may 

be roughly esti- 

mated at four 

hundred _mil- 

lions of souls, 

or about one- 
third of the en- | 
tire human race, | 
is necessarily | 
great import- 

ance, and merits | 
more than a pas- 
sing considera- 
tion, whether 
the subject be | 
approached from 

a missionary, | 
political, or mer- | 
cantile point of | 
| view; and under these circumstances, and | 
| though the theme is not a novel one, we | 
_ place before our readers the following notes, 

in the hope that they may thereby be enabled 

to form some faint idea of the actual condi- 

tion of this people from a religious, moral, | 
and social stand-point. 
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| Father,” I cry, ‘¢ the old must still be nearer ; 


| Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are dearer 


| Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 


| He giveth life, ay, life in all its sweetness, 


| Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 


THE CHINESE: 
Their Religions, Moral, and Social Condition. 
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HE LIGHTS. 


Stifle my love, or give me back the past! 
Than all Thy shining streets, and mansions vast.” 


Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven knroweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ;— 


But the clear river of eternal life. 


Old loves, old sunny scenes will He restore ; 
Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart no more. 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 





We address ourselves first to what, for 
want of a more appropriate expression, we 
are compelled to call the religions of the 
country, though of religion in. the true ac- 
ceptation of the term there is absolutely none 
in the land, save in the hearts of those few 
(and, alas! but too few they are) who, by 
the exertions of our Christian missionaries, 
have been reclaimed from the error of their 
ways, and brought to a knowledge of the 
only true God. The whole of this mighty 
empire, indeed, from one end to the other, 
is steeped, literally steeped, in idolatry, 
heathenish superstition, and utter ignorance 
of the Saviour of mankind. 

Apart from about a million Mahometans 
and some minor sects, whose numbers are 
insignificant, compared with the total popu- 
lation of the empire, there are three great 
religious sects in China, which the natives 
call Joo chiao, Shih or Fo chiao, and Tao 
chiao, of which terms the English equivalents 
are Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 
In the famous Sacred Edict, which in its 
original form was issued in a.D. 1670, and 
which is even now, nominally at least, read 
in the ears of all the people twice a month, 
we find the following .observations with re- 


reader to form some preliminary idea of their 
value as religious systems. “ First,” we are 
told, “‘is the honourable doctrine of the Joo, 
and then those of #0 and Zao. Respecting 
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these latter, Choo Tsze [a famous critic and 
expositor of the ethical writings of the Con- 
fucian school, who lived from a.p. 1130 to 
1200] has said that the doctrine of Fo regards 
neither heaven nor earth nor the four regions. 
Its only object is the establishment of its 
sect, and the unanimity of its members. 
The doctrine of Tao consults nothing more 
than individual enjoyment and preservation.” 
Having premised thus much, we proceed to 
give some account of these three sects. 

So far as there is any State religion in 
China, it is Confucianism, and to this sect 
belong all the educated classes, including 
the Government officials. Confucianism, it 
is’ perhaps hardly necessary to mention, 
derives its name from Confucius, the Latin 
corruption, adopted by the Jesuit priests, of 
Kung Foo-tsze (z.e. “‘ Kung, the master”). This 
great and celebrated Chinese sage was born 
about the year 551 B.C., in what is now the 
district of Chio-fu, in the northern province 
of Shantung. According to common report, 
he was marked out for future greatness by 
various prodigies. The legend states that, 
in consequence of a vision seen in a dream 
by his mother, Ching-tsai, he was born in a 
dry cave in a certain hill, which cave was 
known as the “hollow mulberry tree,” that 
at the time of his birth two dragons kept 
watch on each side of the hill, while two 
spirits appeared in the air scattering abroad 
fragrant odours, and that just before his birth 
celestial music sounded in his mother’s ears. 
We must not omit to mention that tradition 
says that when this wonderful child (fabled 
to have had a mouth like the sea, ox lips, 
a dragon’s back, &c.), was born, there was 
found inscribed on his breast a sentence, 
which, being interpreted, means “ the maker 
of a rule for settling the world.” His family 
name was Kung, and his cognomen (answer- 
ing to our Christian name, and which in 
China is always placed after the surname) 
was Chiu; besides this he had, as is the 
custom with all educated Chinese, a literary 
appellation, Chung-ni. From his very child- 
hood Confucius is said to have been of a 
particularly serious turn of mind, and always 
devoted to study, entirely abjuring all the 
enjoyments and amusements of youth. He 
evidently applied all his energies to moral 


and political science, and the whole gist of | 
his teaching is consequently a philosophical | 
We have seen it | 


system based on them. 
aptly remarked that the doctrine of Con- 
fucius, like that of Spinoza, is a kind of 
philosophical pantheism, from which all re- 
ligion, properly so called, is necessarily ex- 
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cluded. Some of the moral doctrines of 
Confucius are identical with those which 
have obtained the assent of all civilised 
nations ; thus, for instance, he taught men 
to do unto others as they would be done 
by, &c. His notions on the subject of 
filial piety were, however, exceedingly ex- 
aggerated, for he counsels the son not to 
live under the same heaven with the mur- 
derer of his father, thereby fostering an un- 
holy spirit of revenge among his followers. So 
great importance, indeed, did the sage attach 
to filial affection as exhibiting the true charac- 
teristics of man’s nature, that one of his lead- 
ing disciples reports, “I have heard this 
from our master, ‘ Men may not have shown 
what is in them to the full extent, and yet 
they will be found to do so on the occasion 
of mourning for their parents.’ ” 

Although there is much to be admired in 
them, when we consider the remote age and 
the heathen land in which they were enun- 
ciated, Confucius’ views in regard to paternal 
authority, taken as a whole, went beyond all 
reason, and this very fact is the great bane 
of the Chinese governmentai system at the 
present day. 

Some faint idea may be formed of the 
estimation in which the great teacher is held 
by his fellow-countrymen, from the following 
brief extract, from “ The Sacrificial Ritual for 
the Temple of Sages,” a work of great 
interest, which contains short accounts of 
Confucius, and a hundred and forty-four 
famous men. The words quoted appear in 
the eleventh volume, which comprises some 
seventy sketches, illustrating various periods 
in Confucius’ life. In his ecstasy the writer 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Confucius! Confucius! Great, 
indeed, is Confucius. Before Confucius, 
verily there never was a Confucius. Since 
Confucius’ time, still more has there never 
been a Confucius. Confucius! Confucius! 
Great, indeed, is Confucius.” In point 
of fact, we may safely aver that the Chinese 
in all ages since his death have looked up to 
this man, who, after all, by their own show- 
ing, was a frail human being like themselves, 
with nothing less than idolatrous veneration. 
At various times after his death, he was 
invested with different honorary titles, such 
| as (A.D. 1) Illustrious Duke Ni, The Lord of 
Completed Praise, (A.D. 739) Prince of 
Illustrious Learning, Sage of Antiquity, and 
(A.D. 1012) Most Perfect Sage. Confucius’ 
| descendants, who are now said to number 
| about eleven thousand persons, are even at 
| the present day held in considerable esteem 
| by the Chinese, and the head of the clan is 
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always distinguished by a title, which is 
usually rendered ‘‘ Duke.” 

Unlike the other two leading sects of 
China, of which we shall speak presently, 
Confucianism has, strictly speaking, no 
priests, but in every public office, from that 
of the governor-general of provinces down to 
the district magistracies of which there is one 
in every walled town, there is found a person 
who directs all the ceremonial observances 
which the emperor requires to be performed 
in particular temples at certain seasons of 
the year. These men may, perhaps, be 
termed the priests of the Confucian sect, for 
though the officials represent the emperor— 
the great high-priest—in the various acts of 
worship, yet they do nothing without the aid 
and advice of these individuals, who are 
specially retained for the purpose, and are 
paid a small salary from the public funds. 
They wear the dress peculiar to the lowest 
literary rank, and are allowed to have a 
brass button or ball on their hats. At the 
end of January, in the present year, these 
men must have had a busy time of it all over 
the empire, for it was their business to super- 
intend the three days’ “lamentations” of the 
offigials in the temples, on account of the 
death of the emperor. There is besides a 
similar class employed occasionally by the 
gentry and common people to aid them in 
the due performance of rites and ceremonies. 
These two classes of priests, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, directors of ceremonial wor- 
ship, are necessarily men of respectability, 
and some literary attainments, who can put 
on a grave and dignified air, when occasion 
demands, and speak with authority on the 
matters entrusted to their direction. 

The chief divinities acknowledged by the 
Government officially, are Tien (heaven) and 
Ti (earth), and these are worshipped on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. The Gods 
of the Land and the Grain are worshipped 
by officials at the spring and autumn “ terms ” 
(z.e. about February 5 and August 9). The 
spirits of Hills, Rivers, Winds, and Fire also 
receive their due share of attention. Rain is 
supplicated for from the Dragon King (Lung 
Wang), also called the God of the Sea (Hai 
Shén), to whom there are many temples on 
the banks of the Grand Canal. This god is 
also much worshipped by those who have 
the charge of looking after the Yellow River 
(Hwang Ho), that most troublesome of all 
streams, which from its numerous vagaries in 
changing its course and constantly flooding 
the adjacent country, has received the sou- 
briqguet of China’s Sorrow. ‘Tien Hou, the 





Queen of Heaven (worshipped, too, by the 
Buddhists), is also a very popular goddess. 
In times of drought, especially, she is ap- 
pealed to for rain, and on these occasions 
the officials repair to her temples, and offer 
up their supplications day and night, en- 
deavouring further to propitiate the goddess 
by ordering a general fast, and by prohibiting 
the slaughter of animals for food. In this 
particular matter, as in many others, we are 
bound to say that the strictness of the 
Chinese is more apparent in theory than in 
practice, for we have on several occasions 
found no difficulty in inducing the authorities 
to relax the severity of their proclamations 
on this subject, when we pointed out to them 
that the sailors of our men-of-war could not 
possibly exist without deef/ This goddess is 
also much affected by seafaring people, and 
owes many of her temples and altars to their 
devotion ; this fact may be accounted for by 
the fable that she was a native of one of the 
coast provinces. The literati have their 
patron in the shape of Wén Chang (the God 
of Letters), and in his temple they usually 
erect an idol called Kwei Sing. The soldiers 
worship a deified warrior called Kwan-ti, and 
the present Manchu Tartar dynasty honours 
him as its patron saint. 

There are a great many temples erected in 
honour of Confucius in different parts of 
China, the total number of which is esti- 
mated to exceed fifteen hundred. Some of 


them are very fine specimens of Chinese |} 


architecture, and must have cost large sums 
of money. The Confucian Temple at Peking 
is a noteworthy example; it is called Wen 
Miao or Kwo-tsze-chien, and lies in the 
north-east part of the Tartar portion of the 
city, not far from the An-ting gate, which 
was held by our troops during the last war. 
As temples go in China, this building is well 
looked after, and was in a fair state of repair 
-when we visited it some years back. Num- 
bers of old cypresses, said to have been 
planted in the time of the Yiian and Ming 
dynasties, ze. from three to six hundred 
years ago, are to be seen in front of the 
Great Hall, which is the chief feature of 
these temples, and which contains the tab- 
lets to the memory of Confucius and his 
four principal disciples, placed two on each 
side of the sage’s. The names of these 
disciples are Tséng-tsze, Méng-tsze (Men- 
cius), Yen-hui, and Tsze-sze (the grandson of 
Confucius) ; the first and last of whom re- 
spectively wrote the “Ta MHsio” and 
“Chung Yung,” and Yen-hui is Confucius’ 
chief interlocutor in the “Lun Yi.” The 
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Confucian tablet is about a foot wide and six | vegetables, &c., are offered up with much 
feet high, painted red and ornamented with | pomp and ceremony. Besides these five 
gilding ; the inscription on it is in Manchu | tablets of which we have spoken, there are 
|and Chinese characters, and may be ren- | others in a lower position to the memory of 
| dered, “The Tablet of the Soul of the Most | celebrated disciples. It may be well to re- 
Holy Ancestral Teacher, Confucius.” Before | mark that the temple contains no zmage, but 
this tablet the acts of worship are performed, | report says that a portrait of the sage, fabled 
and in the second and eighth Chinese months | to have been painted by one of his imme- 
various sacrifices of dead animals, rice fruits, | diate disciples, is preserved there ; this, how- 








The Three Pure Ones. 


ever, has never, so far as we are aware, been 
seen by any European, and we are inclined 
to look upon the story as mythical. 

In an article like the present it would be 
impossible to attempt any detailed descrip- 


viz. the Sze Shoo (Four Books) and the Woo 
Ching (Five Canonical Works). 


I.—SZE SHOO. 
1. Ta Hsio, or Great Instruction. 





tion of the literature of the Confucian sect, 
and we simply give the names of the Chinese 
classics, as they are usually termed, together 
with the meanings of their titles. These 
works are divided into two separate classes, 








2. Chung Yung, or Invariable Mean. 

3. Lun Yi, or Miscellaneous Conversa- 
tions (often called the ‘Confucian Ana- 
lects ”). 

4. Méng Tsze, or Mencius’ Works. 
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IIl.—W0OO CHING. 


1. Yi Ching, or Book of Changes. 

2. Shoo Ching, or Book of History. 

3. Shih Ching, or Book of Odes or Sacred 
Songs. 

4. Li Ching, or Book of Rites. 

5. Chun Chiu, or Spring and Autumn, 
which is the only work actually composed by 
Confucius, and to which it is supposed that 
he gave this title in reference to the succes- 
sion of the seasons, or, as some say, because 
it was commenced in spring and finished in 
autumn. It contains a history of his native 
state. Confucius, be it observed, wrote no 
doctrinal work himself, but left that task to 
his disciples to perform, and they, of course, 
based their writings on the teachings of their 
great master. 


The religion of Buddha, which originated 
in India about B.c. 1100, was introduced 
into China some sixty or seventy years after 
the commencement of the Christian era, and 
exists there in the same shape as it does“in 
Thibet, Birma, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
&c. Though most educated Chinamen 
laugif at it, and the Government does not 


look upon it very favourably, Buddhism has’ 


obtained a great hold upon the empire, and 
is far more popular in most parts than 
Taoism. The five great precepts of the 
sect, which, however, apply to the priests 
only, are directed against killing living crea- 
tures, stealing, marrying, speaking falsely, 
and drinking wine. These priests live in 
what may be termed monasteries, which are 
supported partly by the rents of land and 
other property attached to them, but to a 
great extent by begging, and by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the various classes of wor- 
shippers. The dress of the priests differs 
considerably in colour and style from that of 
the common people; their coat is a long 
flowing robe, much resembling a loose dress- 
ing-gown, and open at the throat, with a 
broad collar to it. When they are officiating 
in the temples, this coat is yellow, and on 
other occasions usually ash-colour. They 
shave all the hair off their heads, and are 
generally very dirty-looking both in their 
dress and persons. They abjure all family 
ties, devoting themselves to a contemplative 
state of existence, and are eminently unsocial 
in all their habits and ways. They spend 
their time chiefly in chanting the Buddhist 
sacred books, in which are represented in 
Chinese characters the sounds of the original 
Sanskrit works brought over from India, and 








in ticking off on a string of beads the number | 
of times they repeat their senseless orisons. | 
The religious services which these worthies | 
celebrate are not of an edifying nature, and 
it is difficult to understand how they have | 
contrived to retain their hold on the popular | 
mind for so many centuries. The services | 
in the monasteries last about an hour, and | 
take place in the early morning, and again | 
about four or five o’clock in the afternoon. 
They are held in a large room, containing 
images of Buddha and a tawdrily furnished 
altar, and consist mainly in reciting in a low 
monotonous sort of chant portions of the 
sacred books, the chief accompaniment being 
the beating of bells with wooden sticks. 
These priests of Buddha, and all employed 
about their monasteries, profess to eat nothing 
but vegetables, and in theory they refuse to 
touch meat, or even fish; but it is popularly 
believed that they are not so particular in 
their actual practice, if they are unobserved. 
The ranks of the priesthood are, for the most 
part, recruited from men who have been pur- 
chased in their childhood and trained in the 
temples for their melancholy career. Occa- 
sionally persons who for various reasons have 
become disgusted with the world join some 
monastery or temple, and are very soon con- 
verted into priests—the principal operation 
necessary being the shaving of the whole 
head. After his death a priest’s body is 
burned, and the ashes are collected in a vase, 
which is deposited in a building specially set 
apart for the purpose. 

In some parts of the country nunneries 
exist, which are called An-tang, and are pre- 
sided over by superiors (Tsze-tai) ; the nuns 
(Ni koo) have their heads shaven. These 
institutions, however, are not very common 
now, many having been suppressed owing to 
the dissolute mode of life prevailing among 
their inmates, 

The chief divinities worshipped by the 
Buddhist sect are the three Precious Bud- 
dhas, Past, Present, and Future, being the 
three different incarnations of Buddha; 
Chin-ti, a goddess represented as having 
many arms, in order to indicate her power 
of saving ; Kwan-yin, the Goddess of Mercy; 
and Tien-hwa Shéng-moo [literally, heavenly 
flower (é.¢. small-pox), Holy Mother], the 
goddess who watches over those suffering 
from small-pox. These poor miserable 
idolaters do not, however, derive much sup- 
port from this goddess in staying the ravages 
of that fell disease. It will be remembered 
that the Emperor of China died at Peking 
of small pox in January last. All offers of 
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foreign medical aid for the dying potentate | 
| visitors are enabled to get up to the level of 


were steadfastly refused, but shortly before 


his death a gigantic image of ‘Tien-hwa | 
Shéng-moo was carried in solemn proces- | 
sion round the streets of the capital; she | 
|China, is entirely inhabited by Buddhist 


was then, it is said, taken to the sick man’s 
bedside, and propitiatory offerings were 
placed before her. No benefit being derived 
from these proceedings, the story goes that 
the goddess was beaten, and otherwise in- 
sulted, and finally burnt ! 

Buddhist temples and monasteries are 
respectively called mao and sze. The supe- 


it is no less than seventy feet high, but 


the head by means of a narrow and extremely 
inconvenient staircase. The island of Poo- 
too in the Chusan group, off the coast of 


priests, to the number of over two thousand, 
in whose charge are two large temples and 
some sixty smaller shrines. ‘The nine-storied 
pagodas were introduced into China with 
Buddhism, and though of no particular prac- 


| tical use, they often form a striking feature in 


rior, who holds office for three years, is called | 


Fang-chang, which term is also applied to his 
apartment. Inferior priests are called Ho- 
shang, and all have their special duties ; 
there is a particular class of priests, whose 
employment consists in receiving the nume- 
rous visitors to the temples, and who do not 
join in the performance of religious cere- 
monies. Buddhist temples are found in 
great numbers all over the empire, and often 
in very picturesque and romantic situations. 
Of this we remember two notable instances 
on the river Yang-tsze. Some four hundred 
miles above its mouth, the mighty river, 
usually flowing in a broad stream, suddenly 


| field 


the landscape. 

The literature of Buddhism opens a vast 
of research to the student who is 
anxious to fathom the mysteries, and investi- 
gate the history of that religion in China 
during the past eighteen centuries. The 
early Hindoo propagandists seem to have 
made a point of translating a great portion 
of their standard Sanskrit works into Chinese; 
some of them, however, are simply “ trans- 
literations” of the originals, as, for instance, 


|in the case of the Dharani, or Magical 


Formule, the import of which is supposed 


| to be so mysterious, that only the initiated 


contracts to a breadth of about a quarter of | 


a mile, and in mid-current there appears a 
small perpendicular rock (called Siao-koo 
shan, z.¢. little orphan hill), which is about 
three hundred feet high, and on the side of 
which, though seemingly inaccessible, is 
perched a Buddhist temple. Again, further 
down the river, some fifty miles below Nan- 
king, there is another charming spot, to 
which the Chinese have perversely given the 
name of Chiao shan, but which foreigners 
erroneously call Silver Island ; here there is 


quite a Buddhist settlement, and more than | 
Though most of the | 


one temple of note. 
temples are nowadays, from various causes, 


more or less dilapidated, like everything else | 


can comprehend them. It has been esti- 
mated that, as a consequence of this activity 
on the part of the Hindoo missionaries, not 
far short of two thousand works of different 
kinds have been added to the literature of 
the country. The greater part—at least, 
four-fifths—of these works are divided into 


| three classes, the Classics, or Sutra; the 


| on Metaphysics, or Abidharma. 


in China, yet in some places they are main- | 


tained in a fair state of repair. We have 
seen a really gorgeous specimen at Yang- 
chow on the Grand Canal, and some very 


handsome ones in the hills to the west of | 


Peking ; we merely mention these, however, 


because they happen to have come more | 
| great schools of teaching are those called 
‘Tsung-mén and Chiao-mén, and besides them, 


particularly under our own personal observa- 
tion. In Peking there is also a notable 
specimen, called the Yung-ho-kung, formerly 
the residence of the Emperor Yung-Chéng, 
before he ascended the Dragon Throne. 
In one part of this temple, which, we believe, 


is now closed to foreigners, there is a colos- | 


sal image of Maitreya, the coming Buddha ; 


works on Discipline, or Vinaya; and those 
These have 
evidently been looked upon as highly impor- 
tant, for many of them have been several 
times translated and corrected at different 
periods by imperial authority. In addition 
to the books comprised in the above-men- 
tioned classes, there are many other transla- 
tions of a biographical and descriptive 
nature, which are denominated Hsien Shéng 
Chi. Although these translations form the 
most important part of the literature of 
Buddhism, there are besides many notable 
works by Chinese writers, which first began 
to appear in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

In Buddhism, as among other religious 
sects, many divisions have arisen. The two 


probably, the most influential is the Tien-tai 
school, founded by one Chih-kai, in the 
Chekiang province, towards the end of the 
sixth century. Several other subdivisions 
have from time to time arisen, but it would 
occupy too much space to trace them out. 
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Suffice it to say that the instructions, de- | 


a God of Fire, much cultivated in Canton, 


livered to their pupils by the leading native | the Tu-ti (¢.e. penates), who are also called 
Buddhists, are embodied in a class of works | Foo Shén, or Gods of Happiness, and several 


known as Yii-luh, Pieh-luh, &c. 

Taoism is the least popular of the three 
great sects among the Chinese. The word 
Tao, which gives its name to the sect, means 
Reason, and in some Chinese books is said to 
be the original source and first productive 
cause of all things. The founder of this 
religion or philosophy lived contemporane- 
ously with Confucius (who is said to have 
taken lessons from him in the matter of 
sacrificial rites), but was somewhat his senior ; 
he is popularly called Lao Tsze, ze. the Old 
Boy or Child, for the legend has it that he 
was born with white hair and the face of an 
old man. It has been handed down by tra- 
dition that he gave himself the surname of 
Le from the fact of his having been brought 
into the world under a plum-tree. ~ His 
history is almost entirely shrouded in fables, 
from which it is next to impossible, if not 
quite so, to extract much on which any re- 
liance can be placed. During the Tang 
dynasty he was held in high esteem, and in 
A.D. 666 the Emperor Kao-Tsung placed 
him among the gods, with the title of Great 
Supreme, the Imperial God of the Dark 
First Cause; and again in A.D. 1013 he 
received the title of Tai-Shang Lao-Chiin 
(literally, Great Supreme Venerable Prince), 
whence he is often called Lao-Chiin by the 
Chinese, as well as Lao Tsze. ‘The fortunes 
of the sect, however, seem to have varied a 
great deal, for sometimes its followers were 
persecuted, and at other times looked upon 
with the eye of favour. The leading features 
of the teaching of Lao Tsze were, to speak 
concisely, contempt for wealth and all worldly 
honours, and a calm and placid state of self- 
enjoyment. 

The priests of this sect do not shave their 
heads entirely like their Buddhist confréres, 
and they twist the hair, that is allowed to 
grow, into a sort of knob on the tops of 
their heads, after the style prevalent during 
the reign of the Ming dynasty, which occupied 
the throne of China from the latter part of the 
fourteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Their practice, however, as regards 
shaving their heads, varies considerably, for 
some do not shave at all; but none of them 
have their hair braided into queues like the 
generality of the Chinese. 

The divinities worshipped by the Taoists 
are San Ching (the Three Pure Ones), Yii 
Hwang or Shang Ti (the Chief in Heaven), 
Pei Ti (the Northern Emperor), Hwa Kwang, 





inferior gods. 

The temples of this sect, which are not 
nearly so numerous in most Chinese cities as 
those devoted to Buddhist purposes, are 
termed wan, and the superiors thereof are 
Lao-shih or Tao-chang ; the lower grades of 
priests are called Tao-shih, some of whom 
are allowed to marry, and in fact live in 
their own house just like ordinary Chinamen. 
Although many of their practices and cus- 
toms have a strong savour of Buddhism, we 
believe that the Taoist priests never join 
with those of the rival sect in the per- 
formance of any religious ceremony. 

The literature of Taoism is more difficult 
to define and describe briefly than that of 
Buddhism, for it is of a very miscellaneous 
nature; the tenets of the sect have altered 
materially since the time of its first founder, 
and modern Taoism is of such a motley 
character that from its chaos no regular 
system can be constructed. ‘Commencing,” 


observes an able writer on Chinese literature, | 


in connection with this subject, “with the 
profound speculations of contemplative re- 
cluses on some of the most abstruse ques- 
tions of theology and philosophy, other sub- 
jects in the course of time were superadded, 
which at first appear to have little or no 
connection with the doctrine of Tao. Among 
them the pursuit of immortality, the conquest 
of the passions, the search after the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the use of amulets, the observ- 
ance of fasts and sacrifices, together with 
rituals and charms, and the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of objects of worship, have now 
become an integral part of modern Taoism.” 
The only work now extant which is believed 
to have been really written by Lao Tsze, the 
founder of this sect, is the Tao-té ching, which 
may be translated “ Reason and Virtue Clas- 
sic ;” on this celebrated work, which has main- 
tained its reputation among all classes, there 
have been numerous commentaries written 
in different ages, and it is still studied by all, 
even by Confucianists and Buddhists, who 
desire to become acquainted with the myste- 
rious doctrines of the original Taoists. By 
far the most popular work on Taoism is the 
Tai shang kan ying pien, which treats of the 
doctrine of future retribution. It is con- 
sidered a very meritorious deed to subscribe 


towards the gratuitous distribution of this |} 
work, which has been ascribed to Lao Tsze | 


himself, but few, if any, now believe this, 
and it was probably written during the time 
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of the Sung dynasty (é.¢. in the eleventh or | 
twelfth century), when Taoism was in great | 


favour. ‘‘ The custom of reading the sacred 
books in the temples,” says the writer quoted 


above, “is not of the most ancient date, but | 


appears to have been in vigorous practice 
during the Sung dynasty.” 
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day is not far distant, when, these miserable 
superstitions being vanquished and _ finally 
overthrown, Christianity may rise victorious 


| from the fight, and China’s teeming millions 


We must hope and fervently pray that the | 


A MORAVIAN 


MONG the band of devoted men and 
women who for conscience’ sake fled 

from Moravia, in many cases sacrificing 
worldly wealth, to seek shelter in Count 
Zinzendorf’s Herrnhut, or “ watch of God,” 
were a worthy couple, David and Rosina 
Zeisberger, who carried with them several 
young children. The Saxon Government, 
ill-advised in this regard, soon began to look 
with such disfavour on the religious settle- 
ment, as made its maintenance doubtful, 
and the Zeisbergers were of the party who 
went with the noble Nitschmann to Georgia, 
where, a church having been founded, our 
own John Wesley was present to witness the 
ordination of their pastor, Anthony Seyfert, 
and thought himself transported back to the 
times of the Apostles, by the impressive 
simplicity of the act. The Zeisbergers left 
behind them a little boy, David, whose dili- 
gence and love of study had attracted the 
attention of his superiors, in order that he 
might finish his education ; and this circum- 
stance may be said to have determined to a 
great extent a very remarkable history. When 
fifteen years of age, David Zeisberger, having 
gained the favour of Count Zinzendorf, was 
taken by him to Herrendyk, a Moravian 


settlement in Holland, where he was em- | 


ployed as an errand-boy. But the rigid rules, 


the want of sympathy, and the mistrust showed | 
towards him, rendered him so unhappy that, | 


together with another lad, he resolved to go 
to England and beg General Oglethorpe, 


| who was there at the time, to aid them in| 


getting ship forSavannah. On hearing their 


story, the General was deeply interested in | 


them, and procured passages. Landing in 
America, Zeisberger took up his abode’ with 
his parents. Many were the privations which 
he endured here, many the adventures in 
which necessity compelled him to share, for 
the settlers lived more like backwoodsmen 
than aught else ; but of still more importance 
was the influence which Peter 
now the pastor, exercised over the young 
Zeisberger, as he had done over John Wesley. 


Boehler, | 


may no longer be, like the Ephesians of 
old, “‘ without hope and without God in the 


| world.” 


EDW. DUFFIELD JONES. 


MISSIONARY. 


For months Zeisberger was his only com- 
panion in a mission to the negroes in Caro- 
lina, and we can well imagine how Boehler 
would combine practical work with pious 
inspiriting converse. War caused the 
Moravians to break up their settlement in 
Georgia, and a section, the Zeisbergers in it, 
went to Pennsylvania, where, with Whitefield, 
they engaged in improving a tract in the 
“‘ Forks of the Delaware.” Bishop Nitsch- 
mann shortly after returned from Europe 
with a commission to buy land in Penn- 
sylvania, and a tract was selected some miles 
to the south of Whitefield’s. The name 





of Bethlehem was given to the new settle- | 
ment, and it has been the chief seat of the | 


Moravians in America. Chosen to accompany | 


Count Zinzendorf to Europe, young Zeis- 
berger was full of regrets, because the idea of 
becoming a missionary to the Indians had 
already risen in his mind. Just as the vessel 
was about to sail, the Count noticed his de- 
jection and questioned him, and finding the 
young man’s heart set on so noble an object, 
he was sent ashore, and immediately made 
known his determination. From _hence- 
forth he was as truly the Apostle of the 


| Indians of the West, as John Eliot had been 


of those of New England. 


The Indian till recently had maintained | 


much of his original simplicity. He was a 
hunter, a warrior, full of superstitions, and 
often given to cruelty, yet with a certain 
frankness and love of truth, which, it is 
mournful to think, were soon so largely lost 
by contact with the white man. France 
already claimed to have control over no 
less than one hundred and three nations, 
comprising sixteen thousand four hundred 
and three warriors, and eighty-two thousand 
souls, and this claim and the effort to extend 
her influence led to difficulties ere long. The 
steady advances of the “pale faces” had 
caused the Indians to retreat deeper and 
deeper into the recesses of the western 
wilderness. 

“ Around the western head of Lake Erie, in 
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Canada, and Ohio, lived a remnant of the Hurons, | 


or Wyandots ; about Saginaw Bay, the Ojibways 
had their wigwams; the waters of Lake Michigan 
reflected the council fires of the Ottawas and Pota- 
watomies on the east, and of the Menomonies, 
Winnebagoes, and Kickapoos on the west; the 
Chippeways—a powerful nation, mustering many 
braves—were scattered in Canada, along Lake 
Huron, and south of Lake Superior; the towns of 
the Sacs, Foxes, and Ottigamies lay between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi, and further down the 
river were domiciled the Illinois.” 


Rome had sent missionaries amongst them, 
who had worked with but little result. Eliot 
and Rauch had been more successful; but 
they had only touched the outer fringe. 
Zinzendorf had made journeys into native 
territory, and lodging in a bark hut at Sheko- 
meko, had baptized ten persons—Mohi- 
cans, or Wampanoags, and had thus formed 
the nucleus of the first native Moravian 
church. Very soon the membership increased ; 
and, when Zeisberger, “destined to be a 
messenger to the heathen,” arrived there on 
his way to the Mohawk valley to perfect 
himself in the knowledge of the Mohawk 
tongue, the church had increased to some 
sixty-five souls, to whom he preached. Pass- 
ing onward, the suspicions of the garrison at 
Williams Fort were aroused, and the party 
were detained and questioned, but finally 
allowed to proceed. At Canajoharie they 
were well received by the king of the Mo- 
hawks, but had only enjoyed his aid and 
instruction a few days, when constables 
arrived bearing the warrant of the mayor 
of Albany to apprehend them. They were 
brought back, examined before the magis- 
trates, and remanded to jail, where Zeisberger 
devoted the time to the study of Mohawk. 
“We count it a great honour,” he writes, “ to 
suffer for the Saviour’s sake, though the 
world cannot understand this.” At length, 
on the arrival of papers, they were released ; 
and a project having been set on foot to 
transfer the mission at Shekomeko to the 
valley of Wyoming, Zeisberger was appointed 
assistant to Bishop Spangenberg, on a visit 
to Onondaga to negotiate with the Iroquois 
or Six Nations to whom the territory belonged. 
This embassy was successful; the Sachems 
said they were glad to renew their compact 
with Count Zinzendorf and the Brethren, and 
they gave their consent. Returning by a new 
route, the missionaries encountered several 
dangers, which gave Zeisberger experience in 
travel, as his contact with the Indians added 
to his knowledge of their manners. But to 
their surprise the Indians of Shekomeko re- 
fused to move to Wyoming. They were as 





loath to leave their pleasant homes at the 
foot of the Stissing, as they were afraid of the 
savages of the Susquehanna. The animosity 
of the settlers so increased, however, that a 
removal was inevitable, and a tract of land 
on the Mahony Creek was selected as a per- 
manent settlement. The charge of the mission, 
of which this was to be the centre, was given 
to Mack, and he, with Zeisberger and some 
others, proceeded there to lay out a town, 
which became the historical Gnadenhiitten, 
or “tents of grace.” This accomplished, the 
board devoted its attention to the founding 
of a mission at Shamokin, which, with its 
smithery, had become a kind of centre for the 
Indians since they had begun to adopt fire- 
arms. Zeisberger’s fluency in the Mohawk 
language led him to be appointed assistant 
there. With others he made explorations in the 
branches of the Susquehanna, and found the 
natives being decimated by the small-pox and 
by famine—their sorrow only deepened by 
their helplessness to render effectual succour. 
After spending a couple of months at Bethle- 
hem, Zeisberger once more devoted himself 
to labour at Shamokin, but drunken revelries 
and bloody brawls were so frequent that he 
was much discouraged, and on the meeting 
of the board it was arranged that he should 
go as interpreter to a Council of the Six 
Nations at Onondaga, to arrange for send- 
ing a mission into their country. While the 
Sachems—hindered by the intoxication of 
some of their brethren—were deliberating, 
the missionaries resolved to visit the Senecas, 
and taking a trail west by north, they entered 
a fearful wilderness full of swamps. Here 
Bishop Cammerhoff fell ill of fever, and while 
Zeisberger ministered to him in a village, he 
was summoned to a conference of the Indians 
who, he found, were drunk here also. When 
he left them, they followed him, and came 
trooping, yelling, and dancing round the hut 
where the sick man lay. It needs not to be 
said that Zeisberger, at risk even of bodily in- 
jury or of death, boldly urged them to give up 
strong drink—but with small result’; and as 
soon as Bishop Cammerhoff was able to crawl, 
they anew set forth for the capital of the 
Senecas. Drunken revelry reigned here also ; 
Cammerhoff’s fever increased, and the pro- 
spect was, indeed, terrible. They were assailed 
not only by men, but by women, drunk and 
infuriated. As no good could be done, they 
escaped, secretly creeping forth from the 
village during a heavy fog, though Cammer- 
hoff was hardly able to walk. ‘The story of 
their return is a series of remarkable escapes, 
as thrilling as any ever chronicled. 
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«¢ Without provisions and unable to find any game, 
for it seemed to have disappeared from these hunt- 
ing-grounds, they suffered greatly from hunger. 
In attempting to wade across the outlet of Lake 
Seneca, they missed the ford and were carried into 
deep water, struggling for their lives. After super- 
human exertions, Zeisberger gained the shore; Cam- 
merhoff, whose strength the fever had greatly reduced, 
sank and remained so long immersed that his com- 
panion gave him up as lost. At last he rose, and 
almost by a miracle, himself could not tell how, he 
reached the land. Barely sustaining life on a phea- 
sant which Zeisberger shot, they proceeded to Onon- 
daga.” 

Arrived there, the news was not encourag- 
ing—various difficulties were raised; but, 
finally, the Six Nations agreed to let any two 
of their church come among them and learn 
their languages. This settled, through many 
difficulties, they made their way back to 
Bethlehem, having travelled more than sixteen 
hundred miles on horseback, on foot, and in 
their canoes, 

Notwithstanding the frightful ravages drink 
had made among the Indians, the settlement 
at Gnadenhiitten began to have its own 
effect. A spirit of inquiry had sprung up 
among the Delawares and other tribes along 
the Susquehanna ; many visitors had come to 
hear the word of God, and heathen Indians 
had even assembled voluntarily to talk of 
Christ. Zeisberger’s one wish was to take 
advantage of this condition of affairs, and to 
follow up the news these visitors carried to 
their own tribes, by penetrating still further 
into the wilderness. But various complica- 
tions led to his being sent to Europe, where 
he remained for some time. On his return 
he found that Cammerhoff was dead, never 
having recovered from the fever of the swamp. 
Without loss of time he now set off for 
Shamokin, preaching the gospel wherever 
opportunity offered, as he went thither. At 
Shamokin he laboured for a while, but his 
heart was with the Six Nations, and as soon 
as possible he arranged to go back to Onon- 
daga—this time not to study languages 
chiefly, but to teach and preach. He soon 
conciliated the Sachems, and so thoroughly 
secured their good-will in his work, that great 
progress was made. His biographer may 
well say :— 


‘‘ Considering the inordinate pride of the chiefs of 
the Six Nations, and the suspicion with which the 
aborigines regarded every attempt of white men to 
gain a foothold in their country, the results of the 
council’s deliberations were remarkable, and proved 
the high esteem in which the Church of the Brethren 
was held at Onondaga, and the personal influence 
which Zeisberger had acquired among the same 
tribes, whose favour the Colonial Government pur- 
chased with much difficulty and by constant presents 
of great value.” 


Here Zeisberger had full opportunity. for 


| studying the ways of the Indians, and, as one 








wise for God, he made good use of his time. 
He gained more and more influence over the 
Sachems, and through their help was able to 
finish his Iroquois dictionary. He was even 
adopted into the nations, receiving the name 
of Thaneraquechta. He made various jour- 
neys into the territory of other Indians, in one 
of which he was severely wounded; the 
Indians having been encouraged in their 
onset by a Dutchman, who fancied the mis- 
sionaries were rival traders,—so that we see 
similar difficulties to those of our times were 
sometimes met with then. After a short stay at 
3ethlehem, made necessary in various ways, 
Zeisberger returned to Onondaga, where a 
famine before long broke out. The mission- 
aries took a large share in bringing supplies 
from a distance, and when, owing to bad food 
and neglect, various diseases spread, their 
knowledge of simples stood them in good 
stead, in spite of the tricks of the native 
doctors. After a short absence at Bethlehem 
to attend a great congress, Zeisberger re- 
turned, and, with the cordial help of the 
Indians, succeeded in erecting a large log- 
house for the mission. Meanwhile the war 
with the English broke out, and the Moravians 
were accused of secret understandings with 
the French. This idea was made use of, 
and fomented by agents, till some Indians 
were led to make an attack on the premises 
at Gnadenhiitten, while Zeisberger, who would 
most probably have been killed had he been 
found, was providentially absent. He at 
once made his way to Bethlehem, reporting 
this attack, in which the buildings were 
burned, ten persons killed, and one woman 
carried away captive. ; 

This was but the prelude to a new series 
of horrors; the fatal Indian wars followed. 
During a lengthened period no missionary 
work could be done, but Zeisberger devoted 
himself to study, going here and there to 
stir up an interest in the Indians. 

After these wars came the dawn of a new 
epoch to America and the world. England 
had been victorious, and America was hers, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the ice-fields of 
the Arctic lands. But the wars had in effect 
swept away most of the stations that had been 
founded at cost of so much labour and anxiety. 
Zeisberger was now despatched on another 
journey to the Indian country as envoy to Sir 
William Johnson and Governor Hamilton. It 
was winter, and the snow lay on the ground. 
He preached to several settlements of Dela- 
wares with decided effect, for he did not 
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cease to be a missionary when he became an 
envoy, and his heart was strangely stirred 
within him at once more seeing the Indians. 
Before returning home he visited two of the 
stations—Nain and Wechquetank, and from 
there passed over the Broad Mountains to 
Wyoming, and from that to Machiwihlusing, 
where we note that he preached with more 
than his usual fervour; and that whilst so 
engaged one John Woolman, a Quaker evan- 
gelist, arrived. A council was called to 
receive this quaker-missionary, whose name 
will not soon die. He spoke to the people at 
first by the mouth of an interpreter, but after- 
wards feeling his mind covered with the 
spirit of prayer, he expressed a wish that the 
interpreting should be omitted. Divine love 
was shed over the meeting; and when he 
left he prayed that the great work which 
Zeisberger had undertaken might be crowned 
with success. 4 

The meeting of these two men, and the 
spirit in which they regarded each other’s 
work, their tolerance and good-will and true 
Christian fellowship, are such that we may 
well pause over it, in view of many of the 
divisions and jealousies of our day. 

Before Zeisberger left, the whole town 
gathered to a solemn assembly, when one 
Papunhank, “the first prophet Zeisberger 
had brought into the church,” and another 
were baptized. But even while these things 
were being done, what was calted the Pontiac 
Conspiracy broke out with its bloodshed 
and woe, and led Zeisberger to be recalled, 
as already Pontiac’s spies were visiting the 
town. He wassoon once more in Bethlehem. 
The war spread, and tribe after tribe were in- 
volved in it; so that, though he as soon as 
possible left Bethlehem, and took up his 
abode at Christiansbrunn, little missionary 
work could be done. The settlers “‘ breathed 
vengeance against the ‘ Moravian Indians,’ as 
the converts were called, and blamed them 
for being in league with the savages.” These 
converts had to claim the protection of the 
governor, which he promised ; and for some 
weeks after he had issued articles to that 
effect, they were undisturbed ; but a band of 
Christian Indians—men, women, and chil- 
dren—were at last cruelly set upon and 
murdered, which was the signal for new 
attacks and outrages of all kinds. Terror 
and surprise were the rule; there were mobs 
in the towns—the panic spread, and there 





seemed no way to end the frightful distress 
and bloodshed. Zeisberger betook himself 
to Province Island, where he acted as minis- 
ter and superintendent, going between it and 
Bethlehem, and doing all he could for the 
Indians who, escaping after him, sought his 
succour. ‘The Assembly voted one thousand 
pounds to protect the Indians, and it was 
determined to devote this sum to sending 
them under escort to Philadelphia. But un- 
foreseen difficulties arose from the authorities 
of the provinces, through which they must 
pass, refusing to receive or recognise them. 
“This unprecedented pilgrimage of nearly 
three weeks, undertaken by the Indian Mis- 
sion and its teachers, through one of the 
most thickly populated parts of the country, 
seems to have been permitted by God, in 
order to establish the glory of his gospel. 
The bearing of the converts was so extraor- 
dinary, so humble, and yet manly, so clearly 
the result of the Christian faith which they 
professed, that the reviler forgot his revile- 
ments, and the scoffer looked on amazed. 
Even their escorts of soldiers, among whom 
were such as had been at Detroit during the 
siege, and hated Indians with all the bitter- 
ness of their past experience, began to show 
them respect.” But their return was simply 
the signal for fresh outbreaks. Riot fol- 
lowed riot—Pontiac’s cruel warriors were 
still identified with patient Christian men and 
women, who had given such testimony of 
incapacity for the brutal deeds of Pontiac’s 
followers; and the settlers: refused to be 
convinced. The war went on for a while 
longer; but expectations of French aid 
were not realised, and without that, the 
inducements to carry it on were greatly 
weakened. In March, 1765, Governor Penn 
proclaimed that the way to their own country 
was now open to the Christian Indians. 
They accordingly set forth, after having passed 
sixteen months in Philadelphia, and after 
having borne nearly one half their number to 
Potter’s Field. Zeisberger here as always 
showed that zeal and prudence which, 
brightened by Christian self-denial, illumined 
his life ; but we cannot at present follow him 
further, though we may take an early oppor- 
tunity to tell how till the patriarchal age of 
eighty-seven he continued to labour un- 
weariedly for the Indians, “in perils oft,” in 
famine and weariness. 
Hl. A. PAGE. 
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A GAapside Sketch. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Sad that the sunshine is so very brief! 
Sad that the shadows fall so very soon!” 


the rain 
was 
driven 
before 







i}north 
iwind, 
when 
\) the sky 
| wasgrey 
above 


*W\| ground 
— <4! soaked 
‘: beneath, 
; a shab- 
; by cab 
- drove 
up to a shabby house in Sackville Street. 
Perhaps this unimportant fact would have 
been unnoticed in London, where all are 
more or less absorbed in their own concerns, 
had it not happened that two maiden ladies, 
fresh from the country, had a few days 
before taken the drawing-rooms in the house 
opposite. They had noticed that the bill 
announcing “ Apartments to Let” had been 
taken from the second-floor rooms, and that 
a kind of process of cleaning (if it could be 
so called) had been going on, conducted by a 
little maid-of-all-work, with a scolding mistress 
in the back-ground. 

So they, full of wholesome curiosity, better 





named loving and human sympathy, had | 


watched with the eagerness of country-folk, 
for the arrival of the new lodger in the 
opposite house. 

Surely, without commending impertinent 
curiosity or idle gossip, the fresh and hos- 
pitable interest that simple-minded people 
take in their neighbours’ doings, is more to 
be approved than the cold unconcern of 
those who pass by on the other side, boast- 
ing that they neither know their neighbours 
nor care to know them. Surely, too, the 
hospitality of the same; spontaneous, and 

V. Ns. 


Mia cold | 
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proceeding from warm hearts and uncalculat- 
ing impulses, reaches more nearly to the 
ideal of the Christian Apostle than that 
which is wsed at the routs and entertainments 
of the fashionable, where the desirable are 


y|only invited, or those who can speak the 


| approved shibboleth of the circle. 

But the Misses Selwyn knew no boundary 
|to their sympathy. Every man or woman, 
high or low, rich or poor, was their neigh- 
bour. They had come up to London to 
consult a physician for the rheumatism from 
which the elder.sister suffered, and they 
looked out of their windows with -kindly 
interest on the passers by, as is not the habit 
of Londoners. 

They were two maiden ladies, daughters 
of a clergyman who had held a rich living 
in Dorsetshire. At his death he had left his 
daughters in comfortable circumstances, and 
they, loving their old home and the poor 
folk among whom they had been reared, 
took a house in the same village, and con- 
tinued to be a blessing to their old friends. 


doing good and in making others happy. 
It had therefore become to them a life- 
habit, that of watching their fellow-creatures 
wherever they went, in order that they might 
do them good; and many were the heavy 
hearts they had gladdened by their timely 
aid. They lived themselves upon half their 
income, so their purses were always full; as 
full of gold as their hearts were full of love. 
Such were the two maiden ladies who sat 
one on each side of the window; the elder 
reading aloud while she knitted stockings for 
the poor, and Miss Rose, the younger, stitch- 
ing with skill and diligence little garments 
for the coming baby of a poor destitute 
| mother, many of which lay piled in a snowy 
| 
| 





heap by her side; and dainty and delicate 
enough they were for any lordling, and 
pleasant to the eye of the gentle-hearted 
| lady, as such a sight should be to any 
| woman. 

| “See, Esther,” said Miss Rose, interrupt- 
| 


ing her sister, “ they are come at last. There 
is a cab at No.—. And what a poor, 
| wretched-looking cabman! I am sure he 
|has a large family at home, he looks half- 


| fed, and his clothes so thin, and in all this | 


| rain! Do you think Elizabeth might give 


him our old railway wrapper?” and she rang, 


| knowing her sister echoed every generous | 


z 


For these good souls spent their lives: in | 
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impulse. “Here, Elizabeth, when the door 
is closed opposite, call that poor cabman 
and give him our second-best rug.” 

“ Ah! what a fine-looking old gentleman ! 
Military evidently. Why, he might be a| 
prince from his bearing,” she added, as a 
handsome old officer descended from the 
cab with a feeble and tottering step. 

At that moment a military cloak was flung 
over him by a white and delicate hand, and 
in another, a tall, foreign-looking girl, sprang 
out and gave her arm to support the old | 
man’s trembling steps. 

“‘ What a beautiful girl!” said Miss Selwyn, 
“really, Rose, it is quite romantic, Are they | 
Spaniards, think you, or French people, or | 
Italians? French, I think. The way that | 
worn cloak was put on was like a French 
woman. It looked quite smart and stylish, | 
in spite of its shabbiness. They certainly 
are very interesting people.” f 

A slight delay had arisen which, as far as 
the sisters could judge at a distance, arose | 
from the young lady having suggested gently | 
that the cabman’s fare was exorbitant, and | 
the cabman having replied somewhat rudely 
to the contrary. 

The altercation, if such it could be called, | 
was brought to a close by the interference of | 
the old gentleman, who somewhat grandly | 
poured into the claimant’s hand more than | 
he demanded, and the scene closed by an | 
obsequious reverence from the latter. | 

The door was opened by the little maid | 
who had been scrubbing in the morning, | 
now adorned in pink ribbons and a green 
gown ; and when sundry heavy, worn-looking 
packages, un-English in form and make, had | 
been dragged into the house, the door was 
shut. 

“ Well, I should like to know more about 
them,” said Miss Esther, wiping her spec- 
tacles before she returned to her book. 
“They are such distinguished-looking people, 
and yet they seem not to be rich!” 

“No; and the poor young lady looked so 
pale, and the dear old gentleman seemed so 
feeble !” 

“ Now, if we were at home,” replied the 
elder sister, “we might send over and offer to 
be of use to them in any way. But I sup- 
pose that wouldn’t do here, Rose, eh?” 

“Well, perhaps not. But see, the young 
lady is come to the window; surely she is 
crying and wringing her hands. Oh, Esther, 
what shall we do?” 

_ A minute afterwards the door of the oppo- 
site house opened, and the little maid- 
servant was seen running with flying ribbons 





| : 

to the end of the street. 
| wards a doctor’s brougham stopped at the 
| door, and a gentleman stepped from it and 
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Five minutes after- 


hurried into the house. 

All this was watched with breathless in- 
terest by the Misses Selwyn. 

“There is some one very ill,” said Miss 
Esther, flushed with anxiety ; “it must be 
the old gentleman.” 

“T fear so. I will ring the bell and ask 
Elizabeth what we had better do.” 

But in order that my readers may know 


{more than the worthy sisters could surmise, 
| we will tell them somewhat of the “ queer- 


looking foreign folk,” as Mrs. Brown, the 
lodging-house keeper, called the new arrivals, 

Colonel De Grey and his daughter Ernes- 
tine had just returned from a long residence 
on the Continent. He was of a good old 
family, but had been cut off with a shilling 


| in consequence of his marriage with a young 
penniless French girl, whom he had met at 


Malta. She, poor child, was nothing to be 
ashamed of, for any high-borm lady might 
have envied her her beauty, refinement, 
grace, and accomplishments. But she was 
so broken-hearted at the fate of poverty she 
had brought upon her husband, and so 
wounded by the neglect and the insults she 
received from his fafily, after having taken 
in the innocence of her heart the irrevocable 
step, that she never held up her head, but 
faded away like a drooping flower, and died 
at Rome a year after her marriage, having 
given birth to a daughter. 

The warm-hearted soldier felt so deeply 
the unkindness of his own family, and resented 
so much the death of his dear Esperance, 
which he said lay at his father’s door, that he 
| disdained and rejected all overtures from him 
| afterwards, and calmly allowed a younger 
| brother to inherit his property, while he lived 
| on his pay in foreign service. All he cared 
| for was his daughter, and on her he lavished 
|all his affection; and when the grandfather 
| wrote to offer to adopt the child of his ill-used 
| wife, he sent back an answer so indignant, 
| so furious, and so decided, that all communica- 
| tion between them had ceased from that time. 

What he thought would become of his child 
when his own course was run, no one knew— 
| perhaps he never realised the possibility of 
| her being left alone, as he was a man with a 
good constitution, (though lame from an acct- 
dent), and until latterly had scarce had a day’s 
illness. In Paris, though, some three weeks 
since, he had had an attack which had alarmed 
him, and he had hastened to England with- 
out delay. 
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He was a man of fine taste, of some ability, 
and of fastidious refinement ; and hitherto he 
had devoted himself to the education of his 
daughter. 
fruitless, for he had succeeded in making her 
a thoughtful, accomplished, and well-read 
woman. 

Some years before the time when our story 
begins he had retired from the army, and had 





fied, first in Italy, then in the South of 
| France, and latterly in Paris. He had con- 
trived to keep within his income abroad, 
although by no means a careful manager ; 
in England he knew it would be a far more 
difficult matter, neither would his position be 


and the world looks with ill-concealed disgust 
upon those who are so inconvenient and dis- 
| agreeable as to be poor. 

Emestine was just twenty now, and she 
inherited much of the beauty of her mother, 
with the strength and dignity of character 
of her father. To him she was devoted, with 
a devotion which made her forget herself, 
and every other object for him. 

They had just arrived from Paris, and the 
old man had evidently something on his 
mind ; whether anxiety for the future of his 
daughter, or a desire to be reconciled to the 
remaining branches of his family, no one 
knew. He had been feeble since his late ill- 
ness, and the excitement and fatigue of the 
long journey had brought on an attack which 
seemed to be of the nature of paralysis. 

Scarcely had he reached the dingy second- 
floor sitting-room which had been hired for 
them by an old servant of the family, when he 
fell to the ground, helpless and insensible. 
| The mistress of the lodging-house, who 
| had looked suspiciously at the shabby luggage, 
and who had scanned her new inmates with 
an eye to profit and loss, was in no good 
temper, and no sooner was the poor gentle- 
man slightly recovered than she determined 
| that he and his daughter should leave the 
| house at once. Poor Ernestine’s fears then 
| were only slightly relieved by his returning 
consciousness, when she was disturbed by an 
imperious knock at the door, and before she 
| could reply, Mrs. Brown the landlady entered, 

resplendent in black satinette and artificial 
flowers. 
| “Ifyou please, Madamerselle, I am glad to 





|my husband says as he should be much 
obliged if you’d seek another apattment, as 
it ain’t convenient you should stop here.” 


| . 2 ° A ® 
| “Notstop here!” said Ernestine in anguish, 





His endeavours had not been | 


lived in a “ genteel poverty,” almost digni- | 


sohappy. For in England poverty isa crime, | 


|“ what do you mean? ‘These rooms were 
taken for me by my old nurse, Mrs. Harrison. 
| Besides, my father cannot be moved.” 

‘My husband says as he'll lift him into a 
cab, quiet and comfortable, and it’ll do him 
|no hurt. But we had a party die here last 
| spring, and we don’t want another, ’cos you 
see it ud give the house a bad name.” 

Ernestine buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. Mrs. Brown fidgeted and grew 
uncomfortable, but she was a very hard 
woman, as many (not all) lodging-house 
keepers are, and “she was not going to be 
got over like that,” she said to herself. 

“ Can I understand you rightly,” at last said 
Ernestine, looking up with scorn in her face, 
“that you want to turn my father out of your 
house, perhaps that he may die ina cab? And 
pray where is he to go?” 

“ My husband ”—and again the cowardly 
woman quoted her absent better-half, to divert 
the blame from herself— My husband sug- 
gested that the hospitals were very comfort- 
able.” 

“The hospitals !” said Ernestine, repeating 
the words as if she did not understand, but 
at that moment the doctor’s carriage stopped 
at the door, and the selfish woman hurried 
away, assuming though a sentimental interest 
in the patient, in answer to the questions that 
gentleman addressed to her on the stairs. 

Dr. Blake soon settled the matter of re- 
moval, saying that it would be fatal to disturb 
his patient, and giving peremptory orders also 
that Miss De Grey should not be troubled, 
but, on the contrary, well-cared for, as she her- 
self was very delicate and much overwrought 
by her anxieties. 

So Mrs. Brown gave in with as good a 
grace as she could; knowing that Dr. 
Blake could do her harm or good, as it 
might be, by recommending or not recom- 
mending her lodgings. But she made the 
frightened girl feel uncomfortable in a thou- 
sand little ways, which can be easily imagined. 
Her bells were not answered. She had to 
wait for her meals till others were attended 
to, and when the weekly bill came up, the 
servant was told to wait for the money. 

Just then the old Colonel was asleep, and 
as he always kept the purse, and therefore 














| 


|hear the gentleman’s so much better, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| in reply. 


she could not pay, a rude message was sent up 
However, Ernestine became more 
indifferent to these annoyances as her father 
grew better, and recovered his consciousness. 

CHAPTER II. 


But to return to our good friends over the 
way. After spending much sympathy upon 
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their unknown neighbours, the good Miss 
Selwyns were at last enlightened concerning 
them in a curious way. 

Their maid Elizabeth had a sister-in-law’s 
brother’s widow, who lived in a court out of 
Regent Street, whom one day she asked to 
be allowed to go to see. Her husband had 
been a tailor who had come up to London to 
get higher wages, and to “better himself,” as 
he supposed. But he soon found out that he 
had made a mistake, for though wages were 
higher, rent was also higher and living dearer, 
besides the work being uncertain. So he had 
got “ down-hearted,” and had fallen into bad 
habits, and last winter he had died leaving 
his widow with five children, to struggle fora 
living how she could. 

So Elizabeth went, and on her return she 
went in to see her mistresses as usual, to tell 
her bit of news. 

“Well, Elizabeth, and how’s your sister- 
in-law’s wife’s—no, that isn’t it—dear no” 
—and the old lady laughed, and pushed up 
her spectacles on her forehead. 

“Oh ma’am—I never did in all my life— 
Why, there, I should be dead in a week! 
How she can live, all in one room, five of 
them, arid all down in the cellars, and scarce 
a bit of day-light, and as to seeing the sky— 
they never do. I says to Mary, ‘ Don’t you 
pine for a bit of sunshine, and a sight of the 
heaven above you?’ and she says, ‘I never 
think about it, I’ve a great deal too much to 
do.’ An’ says I, ‘I hope that isn’t true, for 
you must want the good God very nigh you, 
to keep you right in such a dark place.’ 
And there were the clothes hanging to dry 
all about the room, damp and nasty, not 
clean—nothing could be clean, it seemed to 
me. But she was a tidy woman, very, when 
I used to know her, and she didn’t seem to 
like me 2 saying as the place didn’t look 
clean.” 

“ Of course not, Elizabeth, it wasn’t civil,” 
said Miss Rosa, with a smile. 

“She said, ma’am, ‘I tell you what, Eliza- 
beth, it mayn’t look so to a country lass like 
you; but it is clean, and it takes a sight 
more work to keep it so than ever you did.’ 
Perhaps it’s true, ma’am, for she do work 
hard!” 

“ Poor thing!” said Miss Esther. 

“Yes, and five to keep, till about a week 
ago, when she got her eldest girl, who is four- 
teen and a half, a bit of a place; and where 
should you think, ma’am, she is ?” 

“ Really, Elizabeth, I cannot guess,” said 
Miss Esther, counting her stitches. 

“ Why, at No. —, over the way, and that’s 





her in the pink ribbons and green gown,” 
she said, as the little maid appeared at the 
door to answer a bell. 

Both the ladies laid down their work in 
amused amazement. 

“Yes, and the green gown (it seemed as 
if I’d seen it before). Why, it was mine, 
ma’am, my Sunday best, for seven years or 
more.” 

“So it was,” said Miss Rose, 
member.” 

“And I sent it, with some other old 
things, to poor Mary, knowing she had a 
lot of children to do for. And there she is, 
and not very comfortable, as you may 
fancy, for she’s got a hard mistress, poor 
Martha, and has four sets of lodgers to do 
for. And oh, ma’am, I could tell you such 
stories, all about the gentleman and _ his 
daugh a 

“No, no, Elizabeth, hush ; we must not 
listen to mere gossip about them; but if 
your sister-in-law’s—what is it—if you would 
like to go over to see the girl——” 

“ Martha, ma’am?” 

“To see Martha. You might just say, 
there are two ladies—from the country, eh, 
Rose?” 

“ Yes, sister, say from the country.” 

“Who would like to know how the gentle- 
man is, and would be so glad to be of use to 
the young lady.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I'll go.” 

“But stay, Elizabeth, mind the message is 
not given impertinently ; and here, that is a 
sovereign for your sis—, for Martha’s mother, 
I mean, eh, sister?” 

“‘ By all means,” said Miss Rose, with a 
twinkle of tears in her eyes. 

“God bless you, ma’am,” said Elizabeth, 
with faltering voice ; “but I didn’t tell the 
story for that, ma’am.” 

“Oh, we understand each other quite well, 
Elizabeth, now go; and suppose you take 
the paper across—what do you say, Rose ?” 

“Yes; it might amuse the invalid ; now 

” 


“IT te 





go. 
” And away went Elizabeth, only too pleased 
with her errand, and with a gladdened heart, 
too, for the poor widow’s sake. 

It was just at a moment when Ernestine 
was feeling her loneliness the most, some 
chance words from her father having revealed 
to her that their money was almost exhausted, 
it being still, as she knew, a fortnight from 
pay-day, when a tap at the door made her 
heart beat with dread lest it should be the 
unwelcome landlady.. But instead, the poor 
little servant-maid entered with cheeks and 
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forehead shining with soap, and a happy 
smile on her usually too anxious young face. 

Martha had a great admiration for Miss 
de Grey, and did all that lay in her power to 
frustrate her mistress’s unkind intentions 
towards her. More than once had she got 
into trouble for spending too much time on 
“the second floor,” or being too ready to 
answer their bells. 

“La, miss, how strange things do happen ! 
There’s my cousin Elizabeth, who is ladies’ 
maid to some ladies in the country, come to 
see me, And she’s staying with her ladies 
in the house opposite, and they’ve sent her 
to say that they should like to come to see 
you, and do all that lays in their power.” 

This was the form the message had 
assumed in passing through Martha’s lips, 
and it touched at once the wounded spirit 
of the lonely girl, who was longing for a kind 
word, or the counsel of a wise friend. 

“Who are the ladies ?” she said, eagerly. 

“They are real born gentlefolk, cousin 
Elizabeth says, and they go about doing 
good. Shall I tell them you'd like to see 
them ?” 

“* Yes,” said Ernestine, 

“ And please, they’ve sent you the paper, 
thinking the Colonel might like to look at it. 
It’s the //usterated,’ said Martha, pleased 
with her commission. 

“There are not many people who care 
what we like here,” said Ernestine, the tears 
coming into her eyes. “Tell them it is 
very good of them to think about us. I 
shall like to see them very much.” 

Away went Martha with her message, and 
half an hour afterwards, through the mud 
and rain, in cloak, and clogs, and umbrella, 
the sweet gentle Miss Rose might have been 
seen crossing the street to No. —, laden 
with grapes, flowers, and delicacies for the 
invalid. 

“ Poor dear,” she said, as she took the 
hand of the pale and anxious girl. Do 
forgive my intrusion, but we—that is, my 
sister and I—heard you were in trouble, and 
we saw you were so young, and we thought 
perhaps that two old maids might be of use 
to you. We have fresh flowers and fruit 
sent to us twice a week from our cottage, 
and we thought as they had just arrived, 
you would let us have the pleasure of sending 
you some.” 


Ernestine’s heart was so full of gratitude | 


for these loving words, that she bent over 
the kindly hand that was in hers and kissed 
it. Hot tears dropped upon it, and after a 


few moments of silence she threw herself 








sobbing upon the shoulder of her gentle 
comforter. 

“Oh,” she said, “the world is so hard, so 
cruel, life is so full of sorrow. There is 
something dreadful in the loneliness of this 
great city. My father is all I have, and now 
he is ill, and cannot even speak tome. But 
what is it to you? Why should you care for 
me, or how is it you have time to turn aside 
and speak to me?” 

The bright pleasant face of Miss Rose 
became for a moment sad. She had been 
a beauty once, and a story might have been 
told of her youth which would have brought 
tears to the eye of the listener. She was 
sad then, though not because of her own 
buried sorrows, but at the thought that one 
so young had learnt the bitterness and weari- 
ness of life. 

“ There, sit down,” she said, “and when 
you are better, you shall tell me more, dear 
—that is, as much as you like—enough to 
show me how I can help you.” 

Miss Rose Selwyn said little while Ernes- 
tine poured out her troubles ; but words are 
not always necessary to express sympathy. 
There are some endowed with the gift so 
abundantly, that their silence expresses 
more than the words of others ; and of such 
was Miss Rose. Wherever she went, the 
tale of woe was poured out to her, and 
comfort flowed from her lips naturally, so 
thoroughly did she throw herself into the 
place of those whom she strove to console. 

It seemed that the good old man, who 
was now so ill and helpless, had always been 
reserved to his daughter concerning money 
matters. He had always managed every- 
thing, and though occasionally lavish in 
expenditure, on the whole he must have 
been careful, as he had contrived hitherto to 
keep free from debt. They had lived very 
inexpensively abroad ; but in England every- 
thing was so different, and she was so in- 
experienced, and the landlady so grasping, 
and—all had resulted in their having spent 
their money, when still a fortnight must elapse 
before they could have more. Their weekly 
bills were due, and the landlady was rude, 
and her father was needing many things, 
which she knew not how to procure. 

“T have rich relations,” she added, “‘ but I 
must not turn tothem. My father would not 
hear of that. For myself I care not, but for 
him, the privation may cost him his life, a 
life so very precious to me.” 

“ Dear child,” said Miss Rose, “I am 
so glad your troubles are such as I can 
help. We will soon set things straight. 
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| Your father and you yourself must have 


everything you require. I will speak to Mrs. 
Brown. She shall trouble you no more.” 

“Oh, but I cannot let you do this. I} 
must seem to you like a beggar; and what 
would my father say ?” 

“Do not be too proud to accept the 
penny of the poor Samaritan, my young 
friend. Were I in your place, and you in 
mine, would you not rejoice to have the 
power of helping me? Do not be selfish, 
and rob me of that pleasure. Some time 
you shall pay me, if you like, when you are 
richer—if not in money, in friendship and 
affection. 

“It is not I who give the help either. 
only share with you some of the goo 
things God has given me so abundantly.” 

So saying, Miss Rose left the room quietly, 
and after being closeted with Mrs. Brown for | 
a quarter of an hour, she returned to her | 


a 


; young friend, and found her sleeping quietly, | 


with the tears still wet upon her cheeks. 

In consequence of Miss Selwyn’s interview 
with Mrs, Brown there was a great change in 
that personage’s doings and ways concerning | 
the lodgers. They were well cared for in 
every way, and treated with more respect. 
How it had been arranged Ernestine scarcely 
knew herself. The dear good ladies went 
down into the country in a few days, in 
consequence of the illness of a relation, and 
soon after the old officer became suddenly 
worse, and after a few days of insensibility, 
sank quietly to rest, in the arms of his heart- 
broken child. 





CHAPTER III. 

Poor Ernestine went through the week fol- 
lowing her father’s death like one in a dream. 
When at last she had laid all that remained 
to her of him in his long last home, she 
began to realise her position. It was very 
lonely. She had been abroad a great deal, 
and had lived a wandering life, seldom stay- 
ing very long in one place. The conse- 
quence was, she had many acquaintances 
and but few steadfast friends, and none, 
indeed, that she knew to be near at hand 
now. She had never contemplated the 
possibility of being left thus, as her father 
had been in robust health until within a few 
weeks of his return to England. His reserve 
about the past had been such that she had 
never heard him mention the name of the 
family estate, neither did she know what 
members of his family were living. All she 
knew was, that he had once or twice said 
emphatically to her, “that her father’s 








family were nothing to her, and that she was 
never to have anything to do with them, or 


| to be beholden to them, for that her mother’s 


blood was on their hands.” 

Her father’s pension ceased with him, 
while all that remained to her was the small 
sum which she would receive as an orphan. 

She was not practical ; she scarcely knew 
the cost of the garments she wore, so en- 
tirely had she been the spoilt child of an 
indulgent father. Though highly educated, 
she did not know how to make her acquire- 
ments or her talents available for a liveli- 
hood. She was, in fact, helpless, not from 
incapability, but from want of experience 
and knowledge of the world. She began, 
indeed, a letter to the good Miss Selwyns; 


| but her very neediness made her shrink from 


writing to them, lest they should think she 
claimed their help again. But as she sat 
with her pen in her hand, pondering over 
her difficulties, Mrs. Brown appeared at the 
door. 

“Madamerselle,” she said—for by that name 


| she passed generally—* excuse me, but my 


sister-in-law’s here. She keeps a very genteel 
office for getting situations for young persons, 
and I was, as it might be, a-speaking about 
you.” 

“About me?” said Ernestine, colouring 
up with anger, ‘What do you know about 
me?” 

“‘T ask your pardon, miss. I was only 
telling her how beautiful you sang and 
painted, and spoke French and Italian, and 
all sorts, and she said she knew a lady who 
wanted just such.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“Tt’s down in the country, I believe; but 
perhaps you'd like to speak to her. She’s in 
a very high way, you know, and has duchesses 
and countesses, and such like, stopping at 
her door. Of course she makes a little out 
of it; but, she says she does it only for the 
sake of the poor homeless things. Shall I 
teil her to come to you ?” 

“No, no; no, thank you. Can’t you tell 
me yourself?” said Ernestine more gently, 
for she had begun to feel the folly of her 
pride. Was she not a poor homeless thing ? 
and, measured by the standard of money, 
she was low enough, to be sure, though some- 
thing within her rebelled against such a 
vulgar standard. : 

“Mrs. Carrion—that’s my sister-in-law— 
sent up the lady’s address, and you was to 
please let her know if you took it, and the 
lady’s in London.” 

Ernestine took the piece of paper from 
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Mrs. Brown’s hands, thanking her somewhat 
coldly as she left the room. 

“ Even she wants to get rid of me,” she said ; 
‘‘ but what she says is true. I must do some- 
thing. It matters little what, so that I can 
do it well, and I think I should be happy 
with children. Sweet, fresh young children 
I should like for my companions. I have 
often envied nurses and governesses I have 
seen with such charges. They keep one 
pure and young and near to God. It is 
of no use for me to dream and mourn; I 
am not the only lonely or sad young thing in 
the world to-day. I will stand upright, look 
straight up to God and say, ‘I bear the 
burden thou hast given me, and go on my 
way in hope.’ I, too, shall come to the end 
of my journey some day. May I have trodden 
the path appointed for me. It is the loneli- 
ness that is so hard,” she said as she looked 
round on so many things that reminded her 
of her father; “only I am not truly alone. 
To suffer and to work brings me near to 
Him who suffered and toiled fer me.” 

These thoughts passed through Ernestine’s 
mind as she put on her cloak and bonnet 
and prepared herself for her visit to Mrs. 
Carrington, Albemarle Street. Though dress 
did little to adorn the young girl who hurried 
through the London streets that day, there 
were none who observed her who were not 
struck by her beauty and grace. There was 
something in her step and bearing which 
bespoke an earnest purpose, and fearlessness 
in the pursuit of right, and her eyes looked 
above and beyond the every-day busy work- 
aday scene through which she passed. 
Every minute was as an hour, and every hour 
as a day, to that young spirit; for she was 
ripening fast, and ising out of the child 
into the thoughtful, earnest woman. 

Emestine was kept waiting for some time 
in the hall ere she was summoned to see the 
lady whom she sought. At last a message 
came that she was to go up, and as she 
entered the drawing-room a gentleman dis- 
appeared hastily through the folding-doors, 
giving, though, as he went one sharp glance 
at the visitor. He was a small, slight, brisk 
man, with quick movements and a shrewd 
glance. Short, sandy hair bristled upon a 
somewhat bald head, and a wiry moustache 
fringed his upper lip. 

As much as this Ernestine had time to 
remark, when from another door entered 
Mrs. Philip Carrington. Her sleekness and 
amplitude contrasted with her husband’s slim- 
ness and brusquerie, and she stepped slowly 


and quietly into the room, the folds of her | 


rich satin dress falling silently about her, 
without rustle or noise 

As she entered the room she half closed 
her eyes and bowed to Emestine, looking, 
though, from her at an angle, on the carpet, 
a manner which some women affect when 
they have disagreeable things to say. Per- 
haps lest they should see the change of 
countenance produced by their torture on 
their victim. For women, to their shame be 
it said, can be very cruel to their kind. 
Too many care not enough for the weight of 
their words, and use the tongue as a weapon 
far too lightly. It may not be deadly, but it 
can be an instrument of torture. From a 
woman none but true and loving and healing 
words should flow, or words brave for truth 
and strong for love and healing. The gentJer 
sex are but too often not gentle in their 
judgments, their insinuations, or in the use 
of any power they may happen to have. 

“So you are come from Mrs. Carrion ?” 
said Mrs. Carrington. 

“Yes,” said Ernestine, for the first time 
feeling the indefiniteness of her information, 
or even of her own intentions. 

**What do you undertake ?” 

Ernestine hesitated. “I don’t know,” 
she said tremblingly, for the word jarred 
upon her, as presuming, professional, and 
full of assertion; “at least, I don’t under- 
stand what you want me to do,” she added. 

“ Ah, ah,” said the lady, sharply, “you've 
not been out before?” ‘ 
| Qut?” said Ernestine. ‘ Do you mean 
| I have not left my home before? No.” 

“ Indeed—first situation—no experience— 
great drawback.” 

Ernestine felt humbled, as if she had been 
convicted of a crime. 

““Your age ?” 

“Twenty.” 

“What have you been doing at home, 
then ?” 

“ T have been living with my father, who” — 
and she spoke tremblingly—“ died a week 
ago!” 
go! 

“‘ Dear me,” said Mrs. Carrington. “ Poor 
thing !”—turning a little more towards her. 
“Who was he?” 

Emestine’s patience was being sorely tried. 

“ A colonel in the army—Colonel De 
Grey.” 
| Mrs. Carrington turned a little more still 
| towards Miss De Grey, and her manner 
| changed a little as she said, “ Indeed, and 
| you’ve been well educated ?” 
| “T hope so.” 
| “Can speak French ?—German ?” 
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40 
Ernestine smiled as she asented, and | do as well as I can, and I like children very 
added— much,” 
“ And I have been four years in Italy.” “Good,” said Mrs. Carrington, “that’s 
“You draw ?—play ?—sing ?—and_ have | straightforward ; but there is one thing I fear 
read English much ?” ; More than your inexperience. Young per- 


As the assent was given to these questions | sons who have had the misfortune of being 
the expression of Mrs. Carrington’s face | born in a better sphere ”—Mrs, Carrington 
changed, and it was evident that some | evidently here had a difficulty in expressing 
interest in the applicant had been aroused | herself—‘‘are apt to be, shall I say, fine 
in her. ladies. Now, such persons are inconvenient 

* And can teach all these ?” she asked. and disagreeable in a house—perhaps you 

“‘T have never tried to teach,” said Ernes- | can understand ?” 
tine, “ but I always try to do what Ihaveto|; “ Yes,I think I do,” and Ernestine smiled. 
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“TI don’t think I am a fine lady; I think | girl, is not clever, but she is much admired ; 
such people are not ladies; I do not think} Diana and Georgina are clever, and will do 
myself degraded by doing anything it is my| any one credit who may teach them. Do 
duty to do. If it were my duty to scrub or | you think you can undertake them?” 

to wash, I would do it, and not feel I were “T will try, if you like,” said Ernestine. 


the worse for it.” “T do not feel afraid of it myself.” 
Mrs. Carrington bowed her head in| “Very well, then, we will look upon it as 
approval of the sentiment. a trial, if you like. We go down to-morrow, 


“I have six children,” she continued, | and when can you follow ?” 

five with whom you will have to do, four “When you please,” said Ernestine, “I 

girls and a boy. ‘Their ages are seventeen, | am ready.” 

fifteen, fourteen, ten, and seven. “We will say, then, this day week,” and 
“Alfred, the boy, is ten. Ada, the eldest} by this time Mrs. Carrington had turned 
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round and given several furtive glances at 
her visitor, who sat still and calm, looking 
straight before her, as if only one single 
purpose occupied her, which was to do what 
she had to do, as well as she could. 

“We will send you particulars as to your 
journey, and you shall be met at the station ; 
meantime let me have your address.” 

Ernestine wrote it down, and then rose to 


go. 

‘Good morning, Miss De Grey; but, by 
the way, salary.” 

“You must give me what you think right ; 
I know nothing of these matters; I shall be 
satisfied.” 

“As you please; it can be a future 
arrangement. Good day.” And as Ernes- 
tine passed out of the room she heard the 
creak of the folding-doors, and the rustle of 
the newspaper, and the brisk voice of Mr. 
Carrington, who had rejoined his wife, to 
congratulate her on her discreet manage- 
ment and good fortune. 

Meanwhile Ernestine went back, slowly, 
scarce glad or sorry, only relieved that some 
home was found for her, though it promised 
to be uncongenial enough; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Carrington fortified themselves with a 
lunch of mutton chops and Guinness’s stout, 
in preparation for an afternoon of shopping, 
and an evening at the theatre. 

“You've a great deal of fatigue before 
you, my dear,” said Mr. Carrington, as he 
put a third mutton chop upon his wife’s plate. 
Mrs. Carrington sighed an assent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was the end of November, and the fog 
hung thickly over the muddy London streets. 
A cold east wind had brought it, and drove 
before it now a small drizzling rain. Ernes- 
tine had scarcely slept at all, fearing not to 
be ready for the early journey that had been 
arranged for her. All her boxes had been 
prepared the night before, and a cab had 
been ordered to be at the door at half-past 
six. Long before six, however, she was 
dressed and waiting for her summons, for 
she did not expect to get breakfast in this 
inhospitable home. But the hour had just 
struck when a gentle knock surprised her, 
and Martha entered, bearing a little, well- 
arranged tray of tea, toast, and bacon. 

“‘ Hush, miss,” she said, as Ernestine made 
some remonstrance, “hush, please, miss, and 
do take and eat it up quick, before missis 
comes down, and never fear, it’s none of 
her’s. It’s my own tea and sugar, and the 
rasher and the roll I bought last night when 
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| I went to order the cab. Only I should catch | 


it, for she’d never believe me, bless you!” 


Ernestine was touched deeply by little | 


Martha’s affection, and for her sake only she 
took the inviting little breakfast, as a sleep- 
less night and much weeping had taken from 
her all inclination to eat. 

Never did she «forget this little deed of 
love in the years that went by, but cherished 
it among the fragrant actions laid by in the 
memory, which keep their sweetness all a 
lifetime. Such little things make all the 
difference in life! Nay, the colouring of 
our day is tinged by the smiles or frowns of 
those about us. 

Ermestine’s journey was a very common- 
place one. Journeys are now. There is 
little poetry in the noisy, hurrying scenes that 
a railway journey daily repeats. A fog, too, 
hung over everything, and what depresses 
like a fog? The jostling on the platform, 
the crowd about the ticket-office, the banging 
of doors, and the whistling and puffing and 
hissing of the engine, made anything but an 
agreeable prelude to a journey in a carriage 
crowded with people intent only upon their 
own affairs, and making themselves comfort- 
able. At no time, as a rule, do people 
appear less amiable than on a journey. 
There is a certain manner all we English- 
men acquire when travelling which seems to 
say, “I wish to be left alone; I care for no 
one but myself; the first object in life is to 
make one’s self comfortable, and nothing on 
earth shall divert my attention from - that 
laudable object.” 

It was the first time Ernestine had travelled 
alone—indeed her experience of travelling in 
England was very small. So she felt deso- 
late enough, and often did she wonder at 
the rough jostling she encountered, and the 
discourteous answers she received. “ Be 
pitiful, be courteous,” is an apostolic com- 
mand ; but it is little heeded by.the world at 
large. Yet the man who acquires the habit 
of being courteous and kindly in his words 
and actions does much to lessen the heart- 
ache there is in the world; while the habitual 
rough speaker may be assured he often adds 
another burden to the weight, under which 
many a gentle spirit is bending. 

Ermestine had not shrunk from poverty 
when she had merely associated with it, 
frugal fare, and simple dress, and an absence 
of luxury. But this, alas, is not all that the 
poor have to accept! For “god Money” 
rules nowadays, and they who are not among 
his votaries must needs expect some pinches, 
many slights, and much trampling in the mire. 
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But the journey came to an end, long as it | the whole aspect of the country here changed, 


was, and as she approached the Burnington | 
station, Ernestine naturally looked out with | 
much anxiety to see what might be the | 
aspect of hernew home. It was somewhat | 
startling, therefore, to her to find herself | 
verily in a land of fire. It glared from | 
every chimney, and glowed in the black | 
heaps that bordered the roads. ‘The very | 
ground smoked around her, and the big | 
ponds of water smoked also, and smoke | 
hung like a cloud in the air. A few miserable 
wrecks of what once had been trees stood by 
the remains of what once had been a stile, or 
a hedge, or a country lane. Tenacious little 
tufts of grass here and there maintained a 
wretched existence among the coal dust and 
cinders. Clanking, hammering, spitting, hiss- 
ing, and such infernal sounds, added to the 
horror of the scene. To one utterly unprepared 
for it, such a sight was indeed terrible! - 

In the very midst of it the train stopped 
at the Burnington station! Ernestine got 
out, and as she stood for a moment in dis- 
may and bewilderment a small footman ap- 
proached her, and asked her if she was the 
lady for Mrs. Carrington. 





“Yes,” said she despairingly. ‘ How far | 
are we from the house ?” 
“Two miles or more, miss. Have you | 


any luggage ?” 
“ Yes, certainly,” she said, as she pointed | 
out a somewhat considerable amount, as she 
had had to bring all her possessions with her. 
The small footman seemed puzzled, as the | 
light carriage he had brought would not | 
convey so much; but he decided upon | 
leaving it to be sent after, and they set out. | 
At first they drove through such scenes as I 
have described—a land of blackness and 
fire. ‘The very dust was black, the faces of 
the men and women they met were black, 
and the walls of the houses were begrimed 
with smoke. Then they passed a huge forge, 
where a number of half-naked men stirred the 
molten iron, the glow from the fire lighting up 
the scene, and making it hideously distinct. 
After driving for some time through scenes 
such as these, they reached the town, which 
was large and dirty and busy. The somewhat 
narrow streets were crowded with colliers and 
with colliers’ wives and children, come out for 
marketing. The women lacked the freshness 
and the cleanliness which lends a charm 
to the poor in the country, and even the | 
children had an old and wizened expression. 
At last they turned out of the streets into a 
tree-fringed road, which led to a pretty and 
pleasant suburb. ‘To Ernestine’s surprise, 








and she found they were soon in a picturesque 
district, with a view of the Welsh mountains 
in the distance, behind which the sun was 
now setting; for, strange to say, these 
black treasures of the earth are found gene- 
rally in the most beautiful parts of our land. 
At last the carriage stopped at a suburban 
villa of some pretension, upon the gate-posts 
of which were written, “ Melinda Villa.” A 
straight carriage drive led up to the house, 
which was square, and of very red brick. 
It had a portentous portico, and an ex- 
crescence of glass by the side; but other- 
wise was as ordinary and ugly as uniformity, 
squareness, and formality could make it. 
Such houses may be very comfortable and 
very convenient, and may express the owner's 


|small idea of grandeur, but they “are not 


poetical or beautiful, neither are they such 
as we should care to have associated with 
the golden memories of our youth. Yet 
they multiply about us, and people are 
happy in them, doubtless—just as, perhaps, 
yonder lady is very happy in the grass-green 
satin gown and pink ribbons, in which, you 
or I should be so uncomfortable. 

As Ernestine entered the house she shi- 


| vered, all was so painfully new, so cold 


and inhospitable. No one met her to wel- 


| come her; but she was shown into a drawing- 


room, which was trim, unlived-in, and fireless. 
We will not say that Mrs. Carrington inten- 
tionally kept the poor tired girl waiting here 
for half an hour, but it was a fact that she did 
not hurry to go to her. She finished water- 
ing her plants in the conservatory, picked 
the dead leaves from some geraniums, went 
up-stairs to wash her hands and slightly to 
arrange her toilette, and then called the 
girls to go down with her to see Miss De 
Grey. On her way she met two men shoul- 
dering poor Emestine’s huge boxes in the 
hall, and was struck with horror at their 
dimensions, 

“ Put them down,” she said to the men. 
“JT must speak to Miss De Grey. What 
induced her to bring so much luggage ?” 

So Mrs. Carrington entered the drawing- 
room somewhat annoyed, but not ruffled, 
followed by her three elder daughters, whom 
she introduced as Ada, Diana, and Georgina. 

“Your luggage is causing some difficulty 
to the servants,” said Mrs. Carrington. 
“Indeed, there is one old-fashioned piece 
of furniture which I am afraid must go into 
the lumber-room. I do not like my house 
crowded up with boxes. -I have no idea 
where it can go otherwise.” 
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There was a tone of disgust in Mrs. Car- 
rington’s voice as she said “ old-fashioned,” 
for the word meant much with her. Nothing 
‘old-fashioned ” was suffered to remain in 
Mrs. Carrington’s house. Every spindle- 
legged table or straight-cut chair had been 
banished to the lumber-room long ago, and 
the furniture that had replaced them was 
painfully new, so new that no associations 
gathered about it but the association of up- 
holsterers’ shops. There was no room left 
for heirlooms, or legacies with a family history 
to them, for Fashion reigned in Melinda 
Villa, and had the power of making charm- 
ing to Mrs. Carrington anything, however 
useless, and hideous, and meaningless. 


They run a foolish race who follow the | 


leading of Dame Fashion. How she must 
laugh to herself as she sees young and old, 
tall and short, fair and dark, wealthy and not 
wealthy, accepting and putting on whatso- 
ever it may please her to hold up to view! 
How strange it is that people should be so 
blind to the sense of fitness (which is good 
taste), and be so ready to yield their private 
judgment on these matters ! 


“*T am so sorry,” said Ernestine distressed. | 


“Yes. It was my father’s escritoir, and I 
did not know where to leave it. I have no 
home.” 


No home! 
heart of any well-sheltered, ease-loving woman. 
It touched one heart then, for Di, the second 
of the girls, a tall, awkward, and rather 
plain girl of fifteen, sprang up, and said, 
“Oh, mamma, I will go and see. 
can be managed. 
She did not wait for an answer, but ran 
away immediately. 

Mrs. Carrington smiled carelessly, and said, 
“You're fortunate, Miss De Grey, to have 
enlisted Di in your favour ; she is a resolute 
young lady, and manages to do everything 
she undertakes. She is a clever girl, I may 
say in her absence, but I am sure I hope 


you'll be able to do something with her | 


figure, she’s so terribly awkward.” 

“ Madame Pelleau,” said Georgie, laugh- 
ing ill-naturedly, “says she walks like a 
Cochin China fowl.” 

“* Be quiet, Georgie,” said Ada, “ Madame 
Pelleau is not always very complimentary to 
you; but dancing-mistresses would have us 
always stand in the first position and advance 
in the fourth, and bow and curtsey to our 
friends, I suppose. I don’t see anything so 
very dreadful in poor Di’s figure; but, mamma, 
shall I not take Miss De Grey up-stairs to 
her room ?” 


That might have touched the | 


I think it | 
I will be back directly.” | 


Mrs. Carrington assented, and Ada led 
the way to a little room in a wing of the 
house, devoted to school-rooms and nursery. 
It was comfortable enough, and opened out 
of the school-room, where there was a large 
fire. 

“T hope you will be comfortable,” said 
Ada amiably. “Ah, I see your boxes are 
brought up,” and she laughed. “I am afraid 
I shan’t do you much credit, for I’m very 
stupid—at least all my governesses have said 
so. Di and Georgie are clever, though, and 
little Minnie is bright, only she is so terribly 
spoilt. I’m afraid you'll have no easy task 
with her. You haven’t seen her yet.” 

“No,” said Emestine, “I want to see her. 
I’m so fond of little children.” 

I’m not. They’re 





| That’s a good thing. 
| such a trouble. I have an elder sister 
| married, who lives in Scotland. Every now 
| and then she comes and brings her two little 
| boys with her, and they are such little tor- 
| ments, they turn the house upside down. 
| She married very young—I mean my sister 
| Leonora—she was clever and pretty too. 
| I’m thought very like her, I mean—not in 
| the cleverness,” and Ada blushed and laughed. 

Ernestine laughed too, for Ada’s face was 
one of those that plainly expressed a con- 
| sciousness of its own charms. 

“ Then there’s Alf—I am sure I wish you 
joy of him—he’s nearly eleven, he ought to 
go to school, I’m sure. He’s a nice lad 
enough,” she added, perhaps seeing by 
Ernestine’s face that she had spoken some- 
what disloyally, “but he’s always in mis- 
chief.” 

“Is he your only brother ?” 
| No, Richard is the eldest of us all. He’s 
| away, studying medicine at Paris. He’s the 
| good boy of the family, and is a great chum 

of Di’s. But I am keeping you,” said Ada, 
| as she stood holding the door in her hand. 
“TI will go in and make tea, and you will 
come when you're ready.” 

Ada had only just gone when there was a 
knock at the door by which they had entered, 
and Di came in, carrying a glass of wine and 
| water and a sandwich. 
| “I told mamma you must be fainting after 
| your long journey. You must take this, and 
| then come in and have some tea.’ I am 

afraid we are not clever at hospitality in our 
| house somehow. We don’t make people 
| comfortable.” 
| “J think you do,” said Emestine, smiling. 
“No,” said Di, ‘I don’t, though it’s what 
|I like doing better than anything else. 
| There’s nothing so pleasant, I think, as 
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taking care of people who need to be cared | 
for, or petting people whom others neglect. | 
I had rather do that well than be very ac- | 


complished or learned, though every one 
dins in my ears that I am clever, and there- 
fore I must astonish the world in that way ; 


but I have no desire to astonish the world. | said Georgie. 


But I will not keep you any longer.” 


Emestine hastened to join her pupils, and , hot. 


found them gathered together into a pleasant 
enough room, where tea was prepared. 
she entered Di jumped up and wheeled a 
chair to the fire for her, and a tall boy came 
forward to meet her with a merry, droll, and 
plain face somewhat like Di’s. Ada led up 


also a pretty little girl of seven, whom she | 


introduced as Minnie. 

“ Ada and Di have been trying to make a 
grand spread for you,” said Alf, hurrying 
back to the tea-table. “I wish you came 
every day, that we might have marmalade 
and tea-cakes and apple jelly.” 

“Be quiet, Alf,” said Ada. “Miss De 
Grey, I will pour out tea to-day, I think, as 
you must be tired.” 

“I wish you'd make haste then,” said 
Alfred. “We've all been waiting a long 
time. You’re so slow, Ada.” 

“She’s afraid of disturbing the grace of 





” Swegter also than honey and the honeycomb.”’—PsAtm xix. 10. 


4 
7s had Mach these words are 

taken descfites*the ‘glory of God in crea- 
tion. It places side by side, not for the sake 
of contrast, but for the sake of completion, the 
two grand ideas of a Divine revelation in 
nature and a Divine revelation in the book of 
the law. And thus exhibited, each enhances 
the beauty and interest of the other. The 
Older Testament of the works of God sheds 
light upon the Old Testament of His word. 
The Lively Oracles interpret the inarticulate 
voices of nature, and declare the significance 
of those sights and sounds, of daily occur- 
rence in the outer world, which have neither 
speech nor language, but in their mute sym- 
bolism declare the glory of God and show 
His handiwork. 

In one of the most striking strophes of his 
grand hymn of praise, the Psalmist illustrates 
a feature of the law by a product of nature. 
He compares the judgments of the Lord in 
sweetness to honey and the honeycomb. We 
can interpret these judgments in a twofold 


As | 








her movements by unbecoming haste,” said 
Georgie. 

“Don’t blush, Ada, it changes the deli- 
cate carnation of your cheek to the tint of the 
peony,” said Alfred. 

“Which matches ill with your ribbons,” 


“Tt’s the urn,” said Ada, ‘‘ it makes me so 
Minnie, fetch me my fan.” 

“ Alfred, you’re taking all the marmalade,” 
whined little Minnie, on her way back. 

“Yes, my dear. I am anxious to teach 
you the duty of self-denial with regard to 
marmalade.” Hereupon Di got up and con- 
soled her with apple jelly, whispering, too, 
that she would tell her a story over the fire 
after tea. 

“JT heard,” said Alfred. “ Di for ever— 
never say Di. I say, Di, let me hear the 
story.” 

“TI wish you would be quiet,” said Di. 
“‘ Miss De Grey must be very tired ; besides, 
no one else can speak—you do nothing but 
chatter.” 

Silence,” said Georgie, “the sapient 
Diana is about to holdforth. O yez, O yez!” 

This kind of talk continued, and by it 
Ernestine gained some insight into the cha- 
racters of her pupils. 


sense. They may mean either the verdicts 
of the Great Judge in regard to human action, 
the rules which He has laid down in His 
Word for the regulation of human life; or 
they may mean the actual execution of the 
law in human experience—the bestowing of 
the reward upon the obedient, or the inflic- 
tion of the penalty upon the transgressor. 
But it will serve no practical purpose to sepa- 
rate these two meanings from one another, for 
they are virtually one; the law and the exe- 
cutive are both combined in God. And in 
both aspects His judgments are sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb. “The law is 
holy, and the commandment holy and just 
and good.” God’s requirements can have no 
other aim or end but man’s best and truest 
happiness. It is only in being holy as the 
law is holy that we can be happy as God 
would wish us to be happy. Holiness and 
happiness were once identical in human life ; 
but, through the fall of man, they are now 
often dissevered ; and the demands of the 
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higher nature siding with the law of God for | 
holiness, and bidding us unite ourselves with | 
the bright inhabitants of heaven, and live not 
under the dominion of sense and sight, but 
under the powers of the world to come, do 
not always agree with the demands of our 
jower nature, our bodily and social impulses, 
which crave for immediate enjoyment. We | 
forget the requirement to be holy in the 
attempt to be happy. And thus, in the want 
of harmony between God’s law and our own 
sinful, selfish desires, the judgments of the 
Lord come in and apportion, by an eternal 
decree and an inflexible justice, the happiness 
to the holiness and the suffering to the sin. 
But even the justice of God has mercy at its 
root ; and His severest judgments have the 
tenderest solicitude for our true welfare at 
their heart. The pain is meant to purify and 
correct the evil tendency of our nature, and 
the suffering to lead back the wayward soul 
into the right path; and thus what seems to 
contradict the goodness of God is but a 
further and even higher proof of it. Trouble 
and pain and sorrow, which would seem to 
prove that our happiness is counted for 
nothing, are only means to promote that 
happiness more effectually ; and, as the poet 


says, “‘ Every cloud that veileth love, itself is | 


love.” 

The judgments of the Lord, viewed as 
afflictive dispensations, are sweeter than 
honey and the honeycomb. Very beautiful 





and instructive, if we go down to the founda- 
tion of it, and trace it out fully, is the analogy | 
contained in these words looked at in this | 
light. It is one of the most remarkable facts | 
in nature that objects are ‘fitted for a new | 
purpose by becoming unfitted for their | 
primary purpose. Thus the nectary of a 
flower is universally regarded by scientific | 
botanists as a degenerated stamen—z.e. a | 
stamen that no longer serves its original | 
object in helping to propagate the plant; | 
and yet, strange to say, in its altered form 
this nectary or degenerate stamen secretes a 
sweet liquid which attracts bees and other 
insects, by whose entrance into the flower 
the pollen-dust is dispersed and lodged upon 
the pistils. In this way the nectary helps to 
fertilise the plant more effectually, and fulfils 
in a more admirable manner its part in the 
economy of the flower, than if it had retained 
its original form and function. It serves 
even higher purposes than those which be- 
long to the plant itself; it looks to the 
wants of other orders of life beyond and 
above its own. It feeds the insect world; 
the bee fills its comb, and thus stores up | 





nourishment for itself during the idle winter 
from the sweet golden tears which it secretes. 
Nay, more, the nectary ministers to the 
wants and luxuries of man himself—the lord 
of the creation—and supplies one of those 
pleasant gratifications of the senses which 
God did not disdain to commend when 
He spoke of the Land of Promise as a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Is it not 
a wonderful thought that we owe all our 
honey to the abortion or degeneration of an 
indispensable part of a flower—to the frustra- 
tion of the original purpose for which that 
part was created ? Think of all the important 
purposes which honey serves in the world of 
lower creatures and in the arts and domestic 
economy of man; think how largely it con- 
tributes to human enjoyment, and what ex- 
tensive and valuable industries are founded 
upon its production and sale; and then call 
to mind that this precious substance owes 
its origin to the non-development and con- 
sequent conversion of a stamen into a nectary 
in the blossom of a plant ; whiie it is itself 
caused by an alteration in the starch which 
occupies cells at the bottom of the flower, and 
is a deviation of that starch from its primary 
purpose ;—think of all this, and the mind must 
be callous indeed which does not recognise 
in it one of the most remarkable illustrations 
of nature’s compensatory arrangements ! And 
is not the spiritual lesson which it teaches 
most beautiful and instructive ? God acts in 
the moral world as He does in the natural. 
His judgments are sweeter than honeyand the 
honeycomb. The riddle proposed by Sam- 
son to the Philistinés when he found the 
honey in the carcase of fhe lion which he 
had killed in the vineyards of Timnath, is 


| the riddle which Providence is giving us to 


solve in our daily life. Out of the eater that 
hath eaten away our temporal happiness God 
brings forth for us meat that shall endure 
unto everlasting life; and out of the dead 
form of some rampant evil that has destroyed 
much good, He produces abundant sweet- 
ness to satisfy the immortal cravings of our 
nature. Would that we could always in- 
terpret this Providential riddle, for the gain 
in such a case would be unspeakably great ! 
In regard to the judgments of the Lord, 
viewed as afflictive dispensations, we know 
that the consciousness of a greater life re- 
conciles the apparent contradictions of this. 
The broader the view, the more perfect seems 
the harmony. The pain of the hour is 
bearable when understood in its relation 
to the whole life of the individual. Is 
it not true that our hours of sorrow are sor- 
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rowful because we feel them singly and apart 
from the rest of life, which would supply the 
necessary perspective— the necessary cor- 
rectives and balancings? If every danger 
were accompanied by its deliverance, and 
every perplexity by its extrication, and every 
night of heaviness by the joy that ushered in 
the morning ; if all our sorrows and sufferings 
were blended with the whole of life, with 
all its joys and successes—like the discords 
in music, they would render the harmony 
more perfect and enchanting—like the bitter 
ingredients in an exhilarating draught, they 
would give higher zest and flavour to the 
compound—like shadows in a landscape, 
they would give effect and brilliancy to the 
general design. Just as the imperfection of 
a particular part gives to the whole flower a 
higher perfection, enriches it with a new 
product, and enables it to accomplish more 
effectively the great design of its existence, 
so the earthly failures and imperfections of 
human lives may be the means of making 
them more perfect from a higher point of view, 
may make them richer in spiritual graces, and 
fairer with heavenly beauties, and may enable 
them to accomplish the great end of life 
more fully, Viewed in itself, the nectary 
of the flower is a degenerate stamen ; it has 
failed to reach its ideal form; it has lost its 
power to carry on the function for which it 


| was intended ; and not only is it a failure in 
| itself, but it is ‘the means of diverting the 


grains of starch from their proper purpose in 
building up the structure of the flower, and 
converting them into a sweet substance 
which is of no use directly to the plant itself. 
But when we look at the nectary from the 
larger point of view of the whole economy of 
the flower, we see that its failure is only a 
higher success, and its particular uselessness 
only the means of greater general efficiency. 
And so when we place the things that are seen 
and temporal in their relations to the things 
that are unseen and eternal, then all the cir- 
cumstances of life appear in their true pro- 
portion and significance ; our afflictions are 
seen to be light and transitory, and are 
working for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. What is imperfect 
and discordant in this life is a proof of 
that larger and more perfect being which 
shall be ours after death. For all that 
belongs to the vaster whole of eternity 
must necessarily, from the narrow stand- 
point we obtain here, look fragmentary and 
bear the marks of incompleteness. It is upon 
the apprehension of this vital relationship to 
the grand whole, that the judgments of God 
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which appear to us in the form of failures and 
impoverishments of life—trial and trouble 
and sorrow—are sweeter than honey and the 
honeycomb. As a rule, it is flowers with 
irregular blossoms departing from the law of 
symmetry that have a nectary; and it is a 
curious circumstance that where there is a 
part of a blossém which differs from the other 
parts in form or size, it is the odd piece that 
has the richest colour on it. It is the odd 
piece, for instance, in the blossom of the 
common pansy that has the brilliant yellow 
eye, while the regular petals are of a rich violet 
colour. We see in this the visible finger of 
God making up to the part of the blossom 
which He has made singular for its want of 
symmetry, giving more honour to that which 
lacked it. And how true is this law in the 
higher life of man! It is not the symmetrical 
life—all prosperity and outward joy, and 
success—that has the honied sweetness of 
heaven stored up in it, and the beauty of 
heaven reflected upon it; but the life that is 
repressed and made singular by want and 
woe. 

There is no blossom of human life, how- 
ever fair and flourishing, that does not indi- 
cate some imperfection. 
or other that has failed to reach its ideal, 
whose purpose has been frustrated. Every 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ; and there 
is a sorrow with which no stranger can inter- 
meddle. Prosperous and happy to the eye 
of others, there may be some secret want or 
trial that mars our happiness and spoils the 
zest of our prosperity. Some earnest purpose 
or long-cherished plan is defeated, some fond 
hope is disappointed, some affection of the 
heart has failed to find a sympathetic return, 
some fair dream has been dissipated by a 
cold and hard reality. We dwell upon the 
one imperfection more than upon all the fair 
proportion and rich capacity of our life; we 
exaggerate its pain and loss. And yet God 
can convert that privation or loss into a 
means of greater blessedness, as He converts 
the degenerate stamen of a flower into a nec- 
tary. He can give us honey out of the 
severest disappointment ; and from the very 
frustration of our fondest hope produce 
what is sweeter than the honeycomb. The 
presence of an invalid in the household, a 
delicate mother confined to the sick-room, a 
fragile child lingering long on a dying bed, 
is in itself an evil which is sorgly felt. It is 
an abstraction of so much happiness from the 
general store of the household ; it is a per- 
version into pain and sorrow and suffering of 
what should have ministered to the health 











There is some part | 
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and beauty and gladness of all. And yet 
that degeneration of family happiness leads 
to the development of tenderness, patience, 
faith, and other qualities of mind and _ heart 
which greatly enrich the common life of the 
members, and which, without that trial, would 
never have been called forth. 
knows of some household in which the tone 


of thought and feeling is evidently raised by | 


the presence of an invalid in it. The mind 
takes a gentler tone, and the heart softens 
with a tenderer thrill, in keeping with the sub- 
duing of the voice and the hushing of the 
footstep, as each member of the family draws 


Every one | 


nearer the door within which the dear one | 


lies in the sacredness of suffering. And to 
the invalid herself how do contrast and limita- 
tion heighten the few simple pleasures that 
can reach her in her narrow sphere! A soli- 
tary flower beside her bed represents all the 
wealth of summer and the beauty of nature ; 
her small alleviations expand till they fill her 
whele capacity for enjoyment. Out of the 
pale, weary, frustrated life of the one member 
of the family group comes for herself and for 
all a purer joy and a holier love than if in 
perfect health she had been able to fulfil the 
active duties of life. The judgment of the 
Lord in such a case is sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb. From that one with- 
holding of life’s best natural blessing is gar- 
nered up a whole hive of family blessedness. 

How many there are who have the 
deepest tenderness of a father or a mother, 
and would fulfil these relations perfectly, 
and yet live in a home where no patter of 
little feet or joyous treble of little voices is 
heard! How many are conscious of a capa- 
city for great things for which no oppor- 
tunity is given, or wealth of love with no 
dear one to draw it out or lavish it upon! 
How many are longing in vain for nobler 
work they would love while bound down to 
the ignoble drudgery of work they dislike! 
How many a younger son is full of repin- 
ing because the younger son’s portion, the 
lot of toil and struggle, has fallen to his 
share! Such frustration of human hopes and 
affections and capacities is hard to bear, 
God knows; it causes much of the mystery 
and the misery of life; and yet it is wisely 
ordered, for out of it richer issues: and 


higher results come forth than the fullest | 


gratification of human powers and feelings 
would have produced. How much more 
noble and fruitful is a life that is taught a 
strenuous self-denial by its narrow circum- 
stances than one that is fostered by its favour- 
able circumstances into the mere indulgence 


|} and honey. 


of instinct and impulse! For the love that 
is denied its function and fruition, a grander 
and more satisfying love than individual or 
family love becomes possible; for wealth of 
being that is wasted on the desert air, or left 
to rust unused in the possessor, there is given 
the crown of life, the richness of its own 
experience, that exceeding sense of glory and 
joy which can raise and transfigure it above 
all the losses of earth. By the younger son 
whose lot is to toil and to struggle, is won 
a nobler and richer inheritance of wisdom, 
strength, and influence than the law of entail 
has idly bequeathed to the eldest-born heir. 
The profoundest interest of the past is that 
which attaches itself to a few men of high 
aims and tragic destiny, martyrs and patriots 
and poets who suffered and died in the cause 
of humanity. These are the blossoms of our 
nature, the culminating points at which it has 
displayed its true glory. They awaken the 
truest and most grateful acknowledgment ; 
elicit an irrepressible pride and gladness 
which no regret can drown. How blank and 
barren would be the world’s history, were all 
the pains and losses of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion blotted out from its page! 

In every case the wilderness life of pri- 
vation and hardship and trial leads to and 
prepares for the land flowing with milk 
What we look upon as a 
degradation, a retrogression, an impoverish- 
ment of our natural life, a sinking into a 
lower and worse condition, is made the means 
of enriching and ennobling our spiritual life, 
and blessing others in our own blessing. 
The life that is maimed and circumscribed 
by reason of some grievous affliction, is 
crowned with grander happiness, and is 
honoured of God to produce greater results 
for itself and others, than if it had been 
allowed to orb itself out fully in the sunshine 
of prosperity. Our purposes are often most 
truly fulfilled when they seem most thwarted. 
Our defeat is oftener greater than our victory, 
and involves a higher success than that at 
which we aimed —is true victory denied 
victory’s reward. The real sweetness of life 
is gathered more from its failures than its 
triumphs; and the honey of the soul is 
oftenest gathered from blighted hopes and 
blasted affections. 

** Clearer than noon’s full garishness 
Are the nights on which such dawns arise, 
And sweeter the gall ot such distress 
Than the honey of most felicities.”’ 

There is nothing so essentially evil that it 
can destroy the sense of God’s goodness ; 
and therefore, our very sins may be made the 
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means of spiritual blessing to us. We can 
never be after we have sinned what we were 
before, what we might have been. But by 
God’s grace on our repentance, the conse- 
quences of our sins can be changed into 
higher experiences of beauty and joy. The 
sinner’s fall may produce a deeper humility, 
a more tender gentleness and meekness, than 
could have been known if the pain and shame 
of sin had never been felt. The soul that is 
forgiven much loveth much ; and in its cruci- 
fixion with Christ, in its sorrowing after His 
similitude, it shares in the joy set before Him 
for which He endured the cross, despising the 
shame. 

On a great scale the blighting of the gar- 
den of Eden was the first stage of a process 
destined to issue in the redemption of a fallen 
race from sin and sorrow forever. Out of the 
frustration of what was fairest and brightest in 
the blossom of that idyllic life of innocencethat 
opened in paradise, out of the toil and sorrow 
that ensued, has come all the honey which 
the world has stored up in its great hive of 
experience, and has given the ages to eat. 
Out of the flinty rock of the wilderness God 


| has made man to suck a sweeter honey than 


was ever~gathered frcm the flowers of Eden. 
And who does not know what a heavenly 
nectary is formed out of the disappointments 
of earth? Heaven takes much of its sweet- 
ness out of cups that have been emptied of 
human bliss ; and the hopes of the life be- 
yond take richer hue and clearer outline from 
the distresses of this life. Yes; the mystery 
of sorrow lies at the heart of all the greatest 
things of the world. It is the source of all 
the higher life and progress of our race. 
Remove it, and you take away the key-note of 
that divine plaintive music to which the 
whole of life moves harmoniously along, of the 
statutes of the Lord which are our songs in 





the house of our pilgrimage on earth, of the 
new song of Moses and the Lamb which 
the redeemed sing in heaven. We see 
the mystery revealed in the life of the 
Man of Sorrows, the sinless child of all 
earth’s pain and shame and poverty, and 
through it all the heir of an infinite glory and 
bliss. Wherefore, God hath highly exalted 
Him and given Him a name which is above 
everyname. He has made all sorrow sacred, 
taken the bitterness and the sting out of it 
by showing that it is not the work of an evil 
spirit, but the training of a gracious and 
loving Father, for a more blessed and glorious 
home. “I form the light and create dark- 
ness ; I make peace and create evil.” 

In all these ways the judgments of the 
Lord, viewed as wise chastisements and gracious 
frustrations, defeating some hope, and disap- 
pointing some happiness of life, are felt to be 
sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. 
They produce an opposite effect to that of 
the little book which was swallowed by the 
Seer in the Apocalyptic vision, and to which 
Ezekiel had previously referred. They are 
in the mouth bitter, disagreeable to the taste, 
hard to bear; but they are in the belly, in 
the experience, in the after-effects, sweet as 
honey. There is no fatality, no Father’s 
curse in that honey, as was in the honey 
which Jonathan, faint with hunger, ate igno- 
rantly in the wood when pursuing the enemy, 
and for which his life very nearly paid the 
torfeit. The honey of God’s judgments en- 
lightens the eyes, refreshes the hungry, and 
saves from the curse and from death. In 
regard to it, God says, “O that my people 
had hearkened unto me, and Israel had 
walked in my ways! He should have fed 
them also with the finest of the wheat ; and 
with honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee.” 

HUGH MACMILLAN. 





VICTORS. 


V HO wast Thou, Lord, who wouldst not tell Thy name 
To Jacob wrestling with Thee all alone, 
And wast in haste at daybreak to be gone ? 
O Thou strong wrestler, wast Thou then the same 
As He who called to Moses from the flame 
Of that strange bush which unconsumed burned on 


In sacred Horeb ? 


Ere the town was won, 


Wast Thou that Captain, who to Joshua came, 
Watching by Jericho’s beleaguered wall ? 

Who wast Thou, Lord, whom only watching cyes 
Might see—whom bold men, striving hard withal, 
And not prevailing, rose up from their fall 

Invincible ? Lord, meet us in such wise ! 

So vanquish us, that we shall vanquish all! 


MARY A. HOPPUS. 
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AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


I.—A FESTIVAL. 


T is, perhaps, 
not generally 










an annual tea 
has been given 
by the bene- 
._ volent to the 
B\ hordes of gyp- 
‘ sies who have 


Hill their 
head-quarters. 
» When this 
: feast was first 
instituted, that 
neighbour- 
hood was all 
fields and com- 
mon land, where the wandering tribes camped 
at will ; now, like Norwood, Gipsy Hill, and 
other suburbs to which they once resorted, 
it is well-nigh covered with houses. The idea 
of including the gypsies in that hospitality we 
all owe to our fellow-creatures, appears to 
have originated with the Rev. Mr. Crabbe, of 
Southampton, who entertained them now and 
again at dinner; and hence arose, probably, 
the mission to the gypsies, and the tea to 
which we have been kindly bidden. This 
mission is in connection with the London 
City Mission, the office of which is in Bride- 
well Place, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


An unusually large and lofty schoolroom | 


in Cornwall Road has been prepared for the 
occasion. Suitable texts adorn the walls, 


and suspended above the small platform or | 


desk, is a picture of one of the oldest gypsy 
families, named Hearn. 
trays them, from grandfather to grandchild, 
picturesquely grouped around the 


to-day, trooping in from a city suburb to 
a well-appointed meal in aceiled and raftered 
room. Tables are laid for about two hundred, 
and as they atrive singly, in pairs, or families, 
they seat themselves at pleasure. Various 
are the greetings. ‘ Well, my Tid, how are 
you?” we hear on one side, and see an 
elderly man shake hands warmly with a 
friend. “I’m looking for a cove,” exclaims 
another, wandering about till he finds him, 

and sitting down by his side. ‘“ How’s the 
i V. N.S. 


known, | that | 
for the last | 
- twenty years 


_ also congregate. 


This picture por- | 


time- 
honoured kettle in the forest ; and not, as | 


kid?” inquires a third, stooping over an 
infant, slumbering peacefully, though wrapped 
up like a bale of goods. As a rule, the men 
keep together, and the women and children 
But the young people seem 
quite capable of taking care of themselves, 
and soon get possession of one table, and 
in many instances of the oranges that adorn 
it. These descendants of the early immi- 


| grants from India and Egypt into Europe, 
| make themselves quite at home. 
. made Notting | 


They could 
scarcely be more free and easy on common 
or heath, than in this schoolroom, which 
must be to them as a palace. 

While the room fills, we enter into con- 
versation with some of them, as they are 
indulging in endless juvenile jokes and 
laughter. “I makes skewers, and sells ’em, 
and so does this one,” says a shrewd-looking 
youth, nudging his companion. “No, he 
ain’t my brother, but we lives together. It 
takes a deal o’ work to earn a penny at skewer- 
making. A dozen cuts to a skewer, and a 
dozen skewers for a penny, that’s a hundred 
and forty-four cuts a penny.” “I sweeps a 
crossing. I made twopence afore I come 
here,” says a humpbacked lad, who looks too 
small to handle a broom. “And I sweeps 
another,” cries a second. “ We travels about 
tinkering,” explains a third, of decided gypsy 
type. “Sister Agnes! sister Agnes!” sud- 
denly exclaims the skewer-vendor, beckoning 
to a dark girl at a little distance. “No; 
she ain’t my sister, but I calls her sister 
because I likes she, and she likes I.” 

“Are you sister Agnes?” we inquire, 
wandering off to the dark girl, and receive 
a laughing affirmative. 

She is about fourteen, and evidently a born 
gypsy. Your unadulterated, fortune-telling 
gypsy is becoming rare. Here, in this 
large gathering, are comparatively few of the 
original swarthy, handsome race. Inter- 


) marriage, stringent laws, climate, and various 


other causes, are gradually decreasing them. 
But all here present are wanderers of the 


| gypsy class, gaining a precarious livelihood in 


the open air, and for the most part dwelling 
in tents or vans. Sister Agnes, however, 
has the dark skin, black eyes, and black hair 
of the East. The hair curls in short, crisp 
ringlets above her forehead, and while the 
eyes sparkle merrily, she shows very white 
teeth between very red lips. She is dressed 
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| in part their livelihood. 








a. 








in a light blue frock, and wears a necklet o 
many-coloured beads, and large white ear- | 
rings. 

“Weare gypsies. Wecampout. We are 
Lees,” she says. ‘“There’s my mother, and 
there’s my sisters.” | 
_ The gypsy as well as the aristocrat has his 
ancient lineage, and is just as proud of it. 
Lees, Boswells, Hearns, seem highest up on 
their ancestral trees in England; and could 
they search Asia, they might possibly find 
them planted amid the heraldic forests of 
the astrologers. 

The mother of sister Agnes is perhaps the | 
most picturesque figure in the assembly. A 
handsome striped crimson and black shawl 
is twined over her head and shoulders, and 
she wears a gaudy gown of shawl pattern. 
One crisp curl, known as a “ love-lock,” just 
touches the centre of her forehead, while 
bands of raven hair appear from beneath the 
head gear. A bright, animated face looks 
frankly, but not boldly, at you, and her eyes 
shine like diamonds. She is engaged in 
rapid talk with another woman, and continues 
it to us as we approach. Her English is | 
excellent. 

“TI bélieve all they tell me,” she says, , 
using her hands freely, as if to enforce her | 
argument. “I know I have a God and a| 
Saviour, and that He’s ready to forgive me ; | 
but I can’t feel sure I’m saved. And ’tis no | 
use saying so if I can’t. "Tis like putting | 
into this hand and throwing away with the | 
other. ‘There’s my son, now, who knows | 
that if he were to die to-night, he’d go straight | 
to heaven, but I’m none so sure. I’ve known 
him three hours on his knees. He was wild 
and miserable, but now he’s as happy asa 
king. I wish I was as happy, but I can’t 
feel sure my sins are forgiven.” 

“No more can I,” responds the other 
woman emphatically, and wanders off into a 
curious sermon-like discourse, which makes 
the gypsy turn inquiringly to us. 

We venture to suggest that prayer for the 
Holy Spirit, followed by an endeavour to do 
our Lord’s will, will bring the peace. 

“ That’s it ! that’s it!” they both exclaim. 

And that seems the gypsy probation ; for 
they know that tu be followers of Christ they 
must give up fortune-telling, and therewith 
The missionary 
says they are impressionable and open to 
conviction. And certainly they meet him 


c 
i 
| 








” 





more than half way as he greets them as | 
a friend, and by turns speaks to them on 
their everyday affairs, or the still more im- 
portant futurity. ‘ 








| expression. 


Still they troop in, and yet the seats are 
not full. The men are shabbily, the women 
flimsily clad, but few are absolutely ragged. 
They have all made the best of themselves, 
and here and there look respectable enough. 
Bits of scarlet and crimson enliven the scene, 
and it must be confessed that the genuine 
gypsy costume of the few is more becoming 
than the cast-off or second-hand clothing of 
the multitude. The men are dark, sallow, 
and anxious-looking ; the women, with few 
exceptions, have, in repose, a melancholy 
But some of them are rarely 
beautiful. Here are faces so perfect in form 
and outline that it seems impossible to con- 
nect them with their mean surroundings. 
And they are not quite of the gypsy type; 
but look half Italian, half Irish. Here are 
two sisters, with pale fair faces, straight fea- 
tures, soft, liquid, hazel eyes, and black wavy 
hair. The beauty, especially of one, is per- 
fect. She has a baby in her arms, and her 
expression is gentle and sad. She is scarcely 
twenty, and we are told that she has been 
married gypsy fashion, but expresses a desire 
to have the tie sanctified by the Church. 
She says she wanders about all the year 
round. Here is another, somewhat older, 
but of equal delicacy of feature and form, 
surrounded by her children, the youngest of 
whom is in her arms. She tells us that she 
has eight young ones, and that they all lead 
gypsy lives. The two eldest, like her hus- 
band and herself, are hawkers, but they have 
all been so cast down by sickness of late, as 
to be unable to raise the pound needed for 
the four certificates or licenses, to empower 
them to carry on their doubtful trade. In 
summer and autumn they go haymaking, hop- 
picking, and harvesting. 

“This baby was born hopping,” she says, 
not intending a grim jest by her simple words. 
“It has had cold on cold till we thought 
we should lose it. We mend chairs, make 
baskets and skewers, and. do anything we 
can to live.” 

A call to silence and the singing of grace 
puts. an end to question and answer, and we 
gladly betake ourselves to waiting on the 
assembled party. There are numerous volun- 
tary helpers who head the tea-tables, and 
carry tea-cups, sandwiches, and cake as re- 
quired. Goodly hams, loaves, and pounds 
of butter are cut up in one room and demo- 
lished in the other rapidly, while fountains 
of tea are emptied, and milk and sugar 
loudly called for. The young folk are not 
shy, and have the lion’s share. Their capa- 


city for eating is certainly leonine, and one 
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audacious damsel declares to each stray | 
waiter that “she hasn’t had a morsel,” | 
having stowed away half a bushel at least ; | 
and when we remark to her, in passing, | 
“You have made a good tea, anyhow,” she 
shows her white teeth and asks for more. 
There is no stint, and while they eat they 
make merry. Queer and not very choice | 
jests pass amongst the men, and rough play | 
beguiles the children; but the women are | 
sober enough. After all, they have the worst | 
of it; and as one aptly remarks, “ My hus- 
band expects me to work and take care of 
the children too, but I say I can’t, and he | 
gets savage.” 

Enough to eat, good appetites, plenty of 
time, and ample space, make our feast cheer- 
ful and brisk. It lasts a good hour, and is 
further delayed by late arrivals; for a few 
have mistaken the time, and have come at 
six, instead of the fashionable five o'clock | 
tea. These are so well waited on that they 
have perhaps the best of it; and we hear 
one say, “ I’d a been in toime if I’d knowed, 
but this lady is taking care on us famous.” 
We recommend those who are satiated with | 
society, yet desire to regain their taste for 
it, to give such a party as this, and to 
“compel” the guests to “come in” from 
the “ highways and hedges.” They will 
assuredly enjoy life once more. 

When the fountains fail, and little remains 
but the orange-peel that strews the floor, | 
grace is again cheerily sung, and a short 
space allowed while the room is cleared | 
and prepared for more intellectual food. | 
We are glad to see paper bags of good | 
things piled up for such as were unable to | 
come. We are also glad to hear cheerful | 
comments on the meal, which seems to have | 
given satisfaction. 

“We looks forward to it all the year,” 
says a comely foreign-looking woman in tidy | 
apparel. “I’ve been to eighteen; and I | 
wouldn’t miss a party if they was to pay me 
for it. It does us all good, my lady. Oh 
yes! I hawks about. They calls us gypsies, 
but we don’t know why. I was born in a 
tent, so was my mother before me. We 
speaks English, and nothing else.” 

It is said that they now consider Romany 
a “ wicked language.” 

When the room is re-arranged, they troop 
in again, and noisily fill the seats placed 
opposite the desk and gypsy picture. Of 
this picture they are all more or less proud, 
and several have pointed it out to us as con- 
taining portraits either of themselves or some 
member of their families. 














When tolerable quiet and order are se- 
cured, we have time to note the picturesque 
nature of the scene. There is apparently 
neither a blue eye nor a brown head in the 
assembly, except amongst the missionaries 
or the helpers who surround the reading- 
desk. The bright colours and ornaments 
light up the kaleidescope-like figures, and 
lend cheerfulness to what might otherwise 
seem sad. A row of potted hyacinths and 
other early flowers surmounts the desk, and 
possibly recals the spring blossoms of some 
wood or heath where the gypsies have 
camped in their various wanderings. 

Attention is soon turned from the crowd 
and concentrated in the individual. Heads 
are reverently bent, and a voice is raised in 
prayer somewhere at the bottom of the room. 
A gypsy asks God’s blessing on the words 
that shall be said this evening ; and when 
he has concluded his short supplication 
another adds his petition that the meeting 
may be for the saving of souls. 

Then a lady, a missionary’s wife, stands 
up beneath the reading-desk, and quietly 
begins to sing ‘‘ Jesus loves me.” All rise 
simultaneously, and every eye is riveted on 
the singer, while, in a fine clear voice of re- 
markable compass, she goes through the 
hymn. The power of music is felt rather 
than understood. It is omnipotent, whether 
sacred or secular, and the most. untutored 
seem to know when it is really good. Tears 
gleam in many eyes, and all evince pro- 
found interest as the concluding words rise 
to the raftered roof, ‘‘ Jesus loves me—even 
me.” At the request of a missionary, most 
of the assembly join in the chorus, repeated 
for them, and the result is truly affecting. 
With their eyes still fixed on their half- 
inspired leader, these poor outcasts pour 
forth the most blessed truth that either they 
or the more “ respectable” outer world can 
learn. 

When the applause that succeeds the 
chorus dies away, a gypsy from the crowd 
mounts the desk. He is followed by others, 
male and. female. They are asked to speak 
‘short, sharp, and well,” and they obey. 
The men are mostly dark, lank, and sallow, 
with the words “labour” and “want” im- 
pressed on their faces; but they are neat 
and clean. The women are tidily dressed 
in black, with white caps under their bon- 
nets, and white aprons. They are of the 
gypsy class, and tell their own stories simply. 
They have something to say, and they say 
it. They deliver their message in the brogue 
of different counties, with a strong nasal, in 
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plain language, and without rant. The mes- 
sage is from God to man, and of life and 
death. It is, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

“Don’t be ashamed of Him, my dear 
friends,” says one man. “I wants to tell 
you of how I seeked Him, and never seeked 
Him in vain. I went to a tea-meeting to 
make game on Him, as some of you may 
to-night. God grant you may be converted, 
as I was. Afore I come away,I held up my 
hand to be prayed for, and found that ‘ the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from al! sin.’ 
And now I’m only sorry that I didn’t love 
Him sooner, for I’ve only knowed Him six 
With all my faults and 
failings, I’ve now a hope beyond the grave. 
Oh! if we meet no more on earth, may we 
meet in heaven.” 

“‘ We’ve buried a friend to-day—God bless 
her !—who knowed’ the Lord’s will and kep’ 
it,” pleads another. ‘“Kep’ it faithfuller 
than I. Where would she be now if she 
hadn’t knowed it? But there’s One faith- 
fuller still. Come to Him, and you'll be 
happy through all your troubles. I’ve got 
mine, but I’m happy. Oh! my dear people, 
Jesus Christ came to seek and to save those 
that are lost. Let Him have a soul to- 
night.” 

A third grows animated, and moves his 
hands as he says, “ If I couldn’t ’a come on 
this platform and said my sins was forgiven, 
I ’ouldn’t ’a come at all. But the love of 
God is in my heart, and I wants you all to 
have it, my dear friends. We makes better 
husbands, wives, and children when we've 
got it. No matter what the world says agin 
us when Christ is for us. For the Lord’s 
sake, go to Him at once.” 

“I’m coom up here to-noight to tell ye o’ 
God’s love, and to call ye out o’ the world,” 
says another. “There was a toime when I 
didn’t believe nothing. I was so woild and 
wicked that I didn’t care what I did. I 
went to a meeting loike this, and before I 
coom out I fell on my knees. Oh! my 
dear friends, ye must all be born again, loike 
Nicodemus. I’m hoping to get a soul for 
Jesus to-noight. He'll save you without 
money and without proice. He’s here now 
in the midst o’ ye looking up his jewels. 
And ye’re all his jewels if ye ‘ould but 
believe it. Oh! my dear people, may the 
Lord bless ye and save ye for His sake.” 

“I’m not a shedding these tears because 
I’m onhappy, but because I remember how 
miserable I once was,” says one of the 
women, interrupting herself in an entreating 





address to wipe her eyes. ‘I’m thinking of 
when I was coming from Epsom Races, and 
thought to make away with myself. But the 
Lord saved me from hell, as He’ll save you 
to-night if you turn to Him.” 

“Tt is just six years and one month since 
the Lord spoke to my soul,” says a second ; 
“and though I’ve had poverty, carés, and 
difficulties, and knows I shall have more if I 
lives, yet I feels happy, for I’m sure the Lord 
Jesus Christ has saved me.” 

The above brief extracts will give but a 
slight notion of the earnestness of the 
speakers, and we cannot attempt the con- 
cluding gypsy-address at all, because it is too 
long, and too elaborate for concentration. 
It is given by Mrs. Simpson, originally of 
the Lee family, and who is evidently a re- 
markable woman. Some years ago she was 
a professed fortune-teller, and in high repute, 
not only amongst the ignorant, but with what 
is called the educated class. She is said to 
have made her two guineas a week, or more, 
and her engagements were sometimes so 
numerous that she could not fulfil them. 
She has, as she would say, “given up 
all for Christ,” and is contented to become 
a hawker of small wares for her liveli- 
hood, and to be a missionary amongst her 
own people, rather than a soothsayer to the 
fashionable unbeliever. She is noticeable 
even in her neat black gown and bonnet— 
she must have been still more so when in 
the costume of her race. Her language is 
pure and well-chosen, her manner quiet and 
earnest, and her voice pleasing. She wins 
the attention of her auditors, as, indeed, 
her predecessors have done, and, like them, 
“delivers her message” fearlessly. To be 
“converted and become as a little child,” to 
choose the better and higher of “ two homes,” 
is its purport, and to judge from the faces 
of her listeners it is not ineffectual. We are 
told by a gypsy friend that she is “no scho- 
lar,” and can neither read nor write, but that 
she knows whole chapters of the Bible by 
heart, and repeats them to all who will listen. 
“She is a good woman, and when she is 
going to a place of worship herself makes 
us go with her,” concludes the friend. 

That spectator must be sceptical indeed 
who fails to believe that good has sprung 
from the Gypsy Mission. 

City missionaries and_ friends conclude 
the entertainment by a few short and kindly 
speeches, and the lady who began it with 
sacred song, sings again. She has already 
done so more than once between the differ- 
ent gypsy addresses. It is now “ Safe in the 
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/ arms of Jesus,” and as the strange assembly 
join in the refrain, their eyes riveted on her, 


| 

tents and vans of their exposed encamp- 
| ment. 
Should the reader care to know where and 


we can only pray that those outstretched | 
and “everlasting arms” may graciously | what this encampment is, he will perhaps 
enfold the poor wanderers who are about to | accompany the writer, guided by Mr. Brown, 
leave the shelter of tie warm room for the | the late missionary to the gypsies, to its site. 


ANNE BEALE. 


ALDERSHOT AND ITS MISSION HALL. 


|. Sage pr-rontys is too familiar a place to 

all classes of British readers to require 
description here. Autumn manceuvres and 
other attractions have so often engaged the 
pen of “our own correspondent,” and the 
pencil of “our artist,” in all kinds of journals, 
that the features and character of the place 
are universally known. Yet familiar though 
it is by frequent description, there is some- 
thing fresh and racy in a first sight of it. It 


soldier’s widow, the late Mrs. Daniell, and 
| now upheld and carried on by a like-minded 
| daughter, on whom the mother’s mantle has 
fallen. And a happy thing it is that such 
| ladies should be raised up to care for the 
| soldier. Let chaplains and others do their 
| best, there is surely room, both among the 
| soldiers themselves, and among their wives 
and children, and among another class, like- 
| wise, apt to flutter about military stations, for 


is singular, within so short a distance of/| the kind of influence that goes forth from | 


London, to come upon those great stretches 
of moor, that only want the mountains to 
remind one of the solitudes of Inverness or 
Sutherland. It is singular to find a ‘Tadmor 
in this wilderness—a Tadmor, however, more 
conspicuous for huts than palaces. It is 
singular to come upon a town whose streets 
of ill-sorted building remind one of the 
random and hasty architecture of an Ameri- 


| the Mission Hall of Aldershot, and the 
| ladies associated with it. It is not a mere 
propaganda, but a Home; avowedly a 
public-house without the liquor; designed to 
furnish the soldier with those wholesome 
social influences which he of all men needs 
|to enable him to fight the good fight, and 
| to fight it to the end. All of a social kind, 
| however, that it furnishes is confessedly sub- 





can city, while its acres of wooden huts, | ordinate to its great end; for it has been 
arranged in parallelograms, with the most | proclaimed from the beginning, and very 
perfect precision, are the very symbols of| constantly, that in every case it is the 





order and method. And in our compara- 
tively quiet country, where, like the regiment 
in one of the Crimean battles that had lost 
its officers, people have got so much into 
the way of commanding themselves, it is 
singular to come on a place moulded so 
thoroughly by military influences, and de- 
voted so exclusively to the interests of 
soldiers. 

Not the least interesting thing about it is 
the public institutions that have sprung up 
within its borders. Theatres and music- 
halls, taverns and refreshment-rooms on the 
one hand, and churches and chapels on the 
other, show that from the most opposite 


points of view the wants and welfare of the | 


people have not been overlooked. In a 
commanding position, not far from the rail- 
way station, with a flagstaff of Vancouver | 
pine towering to the height of a hundred | 
feet, the stranger may observe a handsome 
building, unlike any other in the town, as if | 
designed for some purpose of its own. It is 
the Aldershot Mission Hall, a monument of | 
the Christian affection and zeal of a devoted | 


turning of the soldier’s heart to God that is 
| sought, as the only basis of real good. 

| he hall has an interesting history. Mrs. 
Daniell had found ample seope for her mis- 
|sionary energies in a cluster of village 
| missions, which she had originated, adding 
|a new mission each summer for several 
/ seasons to those previously existing. Yet, 
like all who make it their prayer, “ What 
| wilt thou have me to do?” she was open to 
| entertain the thought of other work, and 
| when, in 1862, a gentleman said to her one 
| day, “I wish you would adopt Aldershot,” 
| though at first she laughed at the proposal, 
after a little while she and her daughter 
drew to the scheme, as highly suitable for a 
| soldier’s widow and daughter. Light came 
|in answer to their prayers. They knew no 
one at Aldershot, but friends were raised up. 
They had no connection with the place, but 
God set before them an open door. A 
gentleman there to whom they had an intro- 
duction, brought them to a soldiers’ prayer- 
meeting. A Scripture reader introduced 
Mrs. Daniell to his Bible class, There were 
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friendly interviews with the vicar i the Of wainthen class of women, grievously sinning 
chaplain, although the proposed work was to and sinned against, we say nothing. The 
rest on a basis of its own. Then a friend policy of the nation, making holy matrimony 
gave the name of a gentleman who owned a so difficult to the soldier, and lessening the 
good deal of land, and was interested in risks of unholy lust, must, in the very nature 
Aldershot. Mrs. Daniell lost no time in of things, create obstacles of enormous mag- 
calling on him, to ask his advice and help in nitude in the way of his moral and spiritual 
procuring a piece of ground for the erection improvement. The seed sown in military 
of a mission hall. She had no idea of any- stations must to a large extent be sown 
thing but a purchase. But in that peculiar among thorns. And in the surroundings of 
vein, half-jocular half-serious, which some Aldershot, so to speak, there seems to be 


ladies know so well how to use, she asked little of a kind likely to counteract the in- | 





this gentleman, “ Perhaps you would give us fluences within. The hop-gardens, gypsy- | 


a piece of land?” “Well, ma’am,” he re- encampments, and other scenes present their 


plied at once, “I will do so with pleasure.” own features of guilt. A missionary tells of | 
The difficulty now was to determine whether hearing a mother teaching her little child of | 


the gentleman was in the serious or the , three or four years of age to curse its father, 
jocular vein. That question, however, was | and the father in his turn teaching the child 
soon set at rest when he offered to conduct | to return the curses on its mother; each 


the ladies to two or three pieces of land, and | clapping its back when it uttered the curses | 
allow them to choose the one they Tiked | well, and the group of bystanders laughing | 
best. Mrs. Daniell was not like the lady in | and shouting! This beats in atrocity the | 


the tale who was told to go through a wood | Abbé de Chateauneuf teaching his nephew 


and choose a straight rod, on condition that | Voltaire to repeat a well-known impious | 
8 Pp P 


she should not turn back ; always hoping to | poem at the age of three; the refinement of 
find a better, the story goes, that she passed | sending curses by battledore and shuttlecock 
rod after rod that fulfilled the condition, | between father and mother not having, appa- 
and left the wood without getting any. The | rently, occurred to the Frenchman. 
first plot of ground was good, and Mrs.| A missionary and a Bible woman were 
Daniell would have accepted it at once; the appointed by Mrs. Daniell to ply their 
second was better, but the third was best. | energies among the men and women of Alder- 
Like other people who cannot believe in| shot, but the centre of operations was the 
“the free gift,” she could not be sure that | Mission Hall. Whatever impression might 
there was nothing to pay; but when the | be made upon the people elsewhere, it was 
gentleman said she was welcome to have it | designed that it should be fostered and 
if it pleased her, she seized his hand and said, | deepened at the hall, and that all manner 
“Tt is not given to me, but to God; and | of Christian social influences should be 
believe me if there is one gift in the great day | brought to bear for their encouragement 
of which you will not repent, it is the ground | and steadfastness in the Christian life. Meet- 
on which we are now standing. It is the | ings on week evenings, a Sunday afternoon 
Lord’s, and so far as human law can make it, | Bible class, a young men’s Christian associa- 
shall be consecrated to his work for ever !” | tion, mothers’ meetings and sewing classes 
The money was raised; the hall was built ; | for the soldiers’ wives, were speedily begun. 
the work was begun. It will be easily under- | A reading-room and library, a smoking-room 
stood that the field was not a very promising | and a refreshment bar, were added to pro- 
one. A Christian officer who had spent two | mote the social attractiveness of the place. 
years at Aldershot told her that nothing that | A very important place was given to the 
was ever said of its abounding wickedness | temperance cause. In the case of the soldier, 
could go beyond the reality. Of the temp- | abstinence was found to be a sine gua non 
tations that in such a place encompass the to Christian steadfastness, and the men were 
soldier, making escape as difficult as from a | encouraged to take the pledge. Mrs. Daniell 
besieged city, it is needless to speak. Ifthe found that when they came to do so, she got 
case of the men be bad, that of their wives a very excellent opportunity to press upon 
is little better; their migratory habits effacing | them the claims of Christ, and not unfre- 
from their minds the sanctity of home, while quently the moral reformation was followed 


the women who are married without leave by a spiritual change. Tea parties have | 


have eyen a worse time of it, and are often been found very useful in connection with 
felt even by their own husbands to be a/the temperance movement. Our readers 
heavy drag, of which they are almost weary. may remember what a lively interest the late 
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Sir Hope Grant took in these, and generally 
in the operations of the hall. In 1871 it was 
found, toward the close of the year, that the 
funds of the temperance committee presented 
a surplus, and it was resolved to give a supper. 
Invitations were given to between forty and 
fifty of the members, asking them to come | 
and bring a friend with them ; the friend to | 
be the man of their acquaintance most 
addicted to drinking and apparently hope- 
less, whom they could induce to accept the 
invitation. Upwards of ninety were thus 
brought together to a substantial repast 
which was thoroughly enjoyed, followed by 
earnest addresses from two Christian officers. 
It was believed that the meeting was not 
without fruit of a spiritual kind ; and several 
were induced to take the pledge. 

It is affecting to hear of men half-intoxi- 
cated reeling sometimes into the little room, 
and desiring to put down their names. They 
feel themselves to be possessed by an uncon- 
troliable devil, and can think of no other 
plan of getting him cast out. The pig¢ture 
often presented of the doings of drink among 
the women is frightful, turning them into 
furies and ‘firebrands, and plunging them 
into every vice and every misery of body 
and soul. | 

The great features to which, under God, | 
the success of this mission is due are the | 
directness of aim and effort on the part of | 
the workers, and the thoroughness of their | 
sympathy. They make no secret of their | 
aim. Their gospel is, “that God hath | 
given to us eternal life and this life is in 
his Son.” To accept Christ as a Saviour 
from all our sins is the immediate privilege 
of every one who hears the gospel. ‘To | 
serve Christ and live for Him, follows so | 
plainly from accepting Him, that every con- | 
science owns the obligation. This gospel, | 
spoken in faith and with much prayer, is the | 
great instrument of impression. But over | 
and above this are the social influences of | 
the place. The circumstance of Mrs. 
Daniell, and since her death of Miss 
Daniell, with her friends and helpers, living 
in the building, and giving their whole | 
hearts to the mission, has had a wonderful | 
effect. In every way, too, the men have | 
been encouraged to regard the Mission Hall | 
as a home; to come with all their difficul- | 
ties to those who are there to hear them and | 
to guide them; to get acquainted with | 
Christian comrades, and learn to work and 
witness for Christ. The spacious drawing- 
room, too, has been turned to good account | 
in Bible meetings for the officers, many of | 
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whom have found great benefit and blessing 
there. The devout and earnest Christian 
character of many of the officers has been a 
great help to the cause. <A glow of social 
and Christian feeling has so warmed and 
brightened the place, that many a soldier, 
now far away, looks on it as a sort of heaven 
on earth—at least, as a Jacob’s ladder that 
brought him as near to the gate as men can 
get in this world. 

On a recent occasion, when we had the 
pleasure of spending an evening in the hall, 
we found a crowded audience of redcoats 
listening with great attention to a very ad- 
mirable address from the vicar. No one 
could have more skilfully or ably used the 
encounter of David with Goliath for the in- 
struction and encouragement of Christian 
soldiers. In the reading-room and other 
departments, things were moving on in the 
usual way; but a fuller description than we 
could give of the ongoings of the place, 
bearing, too, on the season of the year when 
there is most activity in the work, we extract 
in substance from one of the annual reports. 

The men began to drop in between five 
and six o'clock, and settle down to their 
different entertainments, some to a book in 
the reading-room or to a friendly chat, others 
to refreshments at the bar, while others again 
turn in to the smoking-room. About six 
o'clock we went to the library where books 
are lent, and where the men come to sign 
the pledge. First a corporal brings two of 
his friends for this purpose. Then a private 
comes with a friend. Then the missionary 
appears with a sergeant, whom he has per- 
suaded to take a member’s ticket. In speak- 
ing to Miss Daniell, this man tells a tale of 
much sin and much sorrow. He has come 
to her, he says, to sign the temperance 


| pledge ; but she talks with him earnestly, to 


induce him also to pledge himself to the 
Saviour. He owns that his great enemy has 
been drink ; that often he has tried to over- 
come him, but he has come back on him, 
after a time, resistless as ever. He goes with 
others into the Bible class, and hears an 
address from the words, ‘“ Where art thou? 
Hiding from God, or hiding zz Him?” The 
class over, the reading-room and the library 
are again turned to account. In the course 
of the hour, between nine and ten, the ser- 
geant comes back, and expresses his thanks 
for what he has heard. Before the door 
closes, a Christian soldier of some standing 
comes to Miss Daniell and tells her he believes 
that the sergeant has been brought that 
night to Christ. 














Then the missionary comes | 
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to confirm this belief. ‘I wanted to have a knowledge by looking for the Epistle to the 
word, ma’am, about that sergeant. He does Hebrews at the beginning of the Bible. 
seem so happy in Jesus. He came up to Some boys induced to attend an evening 
me after the class, and thanked me for in- school, are reported “a hundred years old 
viting him in, and said, ‘What a wonderful in all that’s bad,” and are so unruly that “ it 
thing it is to be saved for nothing !’” would be none too many to have a teacher 
In the various reports of the progress of to each boy to hold him.” When a soldier 
the mission, many things occur throwing in- becomes a Christian, the saying is, “ he has 
teresting light both on the “raw material,” turned a blue light.” It may be believed 
and tke change which grace effects. A man the blue light is not allowed to burn without 
will stoutly refuse to go to the hall, telling considerable disturbance to the flame. 
that “he is determined not to have religion The rise of the new life in the heart of the 
thrust down his throat.” Another, beginning soldier is generally a simple operation. “I 
to be in earnest, will show the extent of his went home thinking of Jesus,” said one of 




















Aldershot Mission Hall, 








them, “‘as you told me; and then I thought | their wives and children, for any who have 
how strange it was, his dying for us, when | wronged them or manifested opposition, for 
we cared nothing for Him. Now you know | the anxious, and for any of their praying com- 
a man might be very fond of his comrade, | rades who may be absent from any cause. 
and yet he wouldn’t exactly care to die for |“ O Lord, remember V.,” was the prayer 
him ; but He died for us while we were | one evening for one that was on duty, “and 
enemies. And then—I don’t know how it | while he is guarding others, do thou guard 
was, I can’t explain it—but it all came over | him.” And it is very interesting to see how 
| me, so that I could ndt help crying.” The} religion reconciles them to their work. 
| Prayers of such men are very simple and | Often they wonder what has made it so 
natural. “O Lord,” said one, “ thou knowest | pleasant. “ Instead of the day seeming so 








what a fix the poor soldier was in at Alder- | long,” one remarked, “it was gone in no | 


shot, before this blessed place was built.” time ; I could hardly believe it was evening.” 
They pray for “our officers,” and ‘our | “ How I used to hate guard,” said another, 
| ladies” (the ladies of the Mission Hall), for | “but now I like it, for it gives me such a 
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quiet time. I begin to pray the moment I | kind may have been, and however joyful in 


go on sentry, and the two hours are gone | 


like half an hour.” “ Everything goes well 
now,” is the oft-repeated remark. “I used 
to hate soldiering,” said one who had been a 
deserter ; “ but now I’m Zroud to be a soldier 
of Christ, and a soldier of my Queen and 
country too.” The “ expulsive power” of a 
new affection is sometimes seen in a curious 
way. An effort was made by several of a troop 
of Horse Artillery to leave off smoking, and 


| toone of them a pocket Testament was given 


about the same time. ‘“ Well, B.,” he was 
asked some time after, “ how does the smok- 
ing geton?” ‘All right, thank you, ma’am. 
I smoke my little Testament now.” Inter- 
course with one another becomes more 
pleasant. ‘We all seem now,” writes one 
of them, when Mrs. Daniell was absent, “ to 


agree very well among ourselves ; indeed I | 


don’t think we ever got on more comfortably 
together. I don’t think any one of our 
number has fallen out with another, and I 
never hear of any complaining.” One touch- 
ing proof of the change of social feeling 
among the women we cannot refrain from 
giving. A Roman Catholic woman, formerly 
much given to quarrelling, who had been 
blessed while attending the mothers’ meet- 
ings, devoted herself most affectionately to 
a fever-stricken family, when fear had driven 
away almost every one else; and joined a 
neighbour with whom she had been at con- 
stant strife in laying out the corpses of two 
children, and following them to the grave. 
One thing is but too apparent even on a 
cursory survey of this work—the number that 
seem to go back. This is one of the most 
painful characteristics of work in this class of 
men, as indeed it generally is of Christian 
work among those who have been much 
addicted to drunkenness and sensual vice. 
Two views may be taken in explanation of 
the fact, each true in certain cases. In the 
first place, drunkards are peculiarly liable to 
false hopes of salvation. How this should 
be, is a question which it would take too 
long to answer; that it is a fact, will pro- 
bably be admitted by most who have watched 
the history of awakenings. Nettleton, a 
great American revivalist of a past genera- 
tion, after narrating a striking case of con- 
viction and apparent conversion ruined by 
drink, adds, “I could fill sheets with the 
relation of facts of a similar character, all of 
which lead to the conclusion that persons of 
intemperate habits, though deeply convicted, 
are far more likely to rest in a false hope than 
others. However distressed a person of this 





hope, I think we may set it down as a 
probable sign of a false conversion, if he 
allows himself to taste a single drop.”* The 
other explanation is, that when persons 
formerly addicted to drunkenness and sen- 
suality, in whom the work of divine grace 
has been genuine, are again entangled in 
the old temptation, they are dragged clean 
out of the Christian circle, out of all visible 
connection with Christian people, and become 
so ashamed and consciously degraded as to 
keep for a long time out of their sight and 
reach. If covetousness, for example, has been 
a man’s besetting sin previous to his conver- 
sion, he may turn back to it, and go away 
from God as far as the man who returns to 
his drinking; but there will be less visible 
sign of declension ; he will not be dragged 
beyond the sphere of Christian influence, 
and the word of reproof and humiliation 
may come to him with power long before he 
throws off the appearance of devotion. This 
consideration ought to teach us great charity 
and patience in the case of persons whom we 
believe to have been turned from drunken- 
ness to Christ. Some readers may be sur- 
prised at the charity of the ladies of Alder- 
shot Hall maintaining their conviction that a 
poor girl, rescued from sensuality, who gave 
every sign of having come to Christ, but was 
sucked anew into the whirlpool of the old 
life, will yet emerge, penitent and accepted. 
It is often very difficult to decide whether a 
relapse under such circumstances is to be 
held as indicating a case of false hope, or a 
case of terrible but only temporary backslid- 
ing. It is plain that converts of this class 
ought to be subjected to a longer probation 
than others, and that they demand more 
watching, and more careful application of all 
the influences that aid men in the conflict 
with sin. It is terrible, on the one hand, to 
witness the end of some who seemed to have 
escaped the pollutions of the world, but are 
again entangled in them; it is glorious, on 
the other, to see “ them that have gotten the 
victory over the beast, and over his image,” 
standing, as it were, on the sea of glass, 
singing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
To those engaged in such work as that of a 
soldiers’ mission, these extremes of anguish 
and delight, these glimpses of hell and heaven, 
come sometimes with very startling rapidity. 

Every device, however humble, that can 
serve to discourage the craving for unhealthy 
excitement is of some value in working out 





* “ Nettleton and his Labours,”’ p. 321. 
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the problem of the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the soldier. To the annual pic-nic 
which crowns the social devices of the Alder- 
shot mission we attach no small importance 
from this very cause. Perhaps we think 
more of it as a social benefit than the pro- 


moters themselves. We should be grieved | 


to throw any damper on the zeal that is 


perpetually aiming at the direct spiritual | 


good of immortal beings ; but for our part we 
think there is much need, in addition to 
this, of attending wisely to the secondary 
wants of man’s nature. The more that the 
whole of that nature, animal, intellectual, 
sesthetic, social, moral, and spiritual, is culti- 
vated, the greater the likelihood of attain- 
ing, through God’s grace, that beautiful 
equilibrium which excludes the excessive 
strain of any part. In one sense it is true 
that too great importance cannot be attached 
to the spiritual nature, and yet unless some 
balance be preserved between the spiritual 
and the other parts, mischief will ensue. It 
is in this direction we should be disposed to 
think the machinery of this mission capable, 
not so much of improvement as of enlarge- 
ment. We would not have the spiritual 
cooled by the temporal, but would rather 
see the temporal warmed by the spiritual ; 
protected and sanctified by the spirit that 
seeks to do all things for the glory of God. 
Necessity sometimes suggests little ways 
of interesting those who won't read tracts 


nor come to meetings. The idea of a scrap-' 


book occurred to a pious soldier. “ You 


know,” he said, when showing ic to the, 


ladies, “ I find very often they won’t read the 
tracts or little books, and I can’t get them to 
attend to anything; so I thought of this 
plan. I copy anything into it that I can 
get of a hymn or text, and then put a few 


TWO SONNETS. 


I—THE WHITE ROSE. 


A MILK -WHITE rose, all pure unsullied white, 
Without a tinge of colour or a taint 
Less exquisite than snow. No shade, no light 
Other or else than this. Like a fair saint, 
With all the sanctity of beauty bright 
I'll call thee my beatitude—sweet rose ! 
Smiling, but pale, thy head most meekly bent,— 
Gently and quietly thy charms disclose, 
And softly breathe thy aromatic scent. 
Thou art a model of the pure in heart, 
Moulded and sanctified by love divine, 
And stamped with royalty in every part. 
God’s own white rose celestial made to shine 
In his own hallowed radiancy benign. 


| scratches of wa or blue ink about it, and 


they are so eager to read it that they are 
always asking for it. When I put anything 
fresh in, it must always go the rounds from 
one to another.” On being produced, i 
was interesting to see the pains the poor man 
had taken to make it attractive with scrolls, 
coloured letters, and ornamental printing. 
Texts and verses of hymns of the sort most 
fitted to make an impression were so placed 
as to catch the eye, and, by God’s grace, the 
hearts of all who looked over the book. 

We need not observe that one of the great 
aims of this mission is to train Christian 
soldiers to use active efforts for the spiritual 
good of others. Their best feelings on be- || 
half of their comrades are stimulated by the | 
sense of the blessings that have come to |! 
themselves ; and every promise and encou- | 
ragement to abound in the work of the Lord 
is constantly appealed to, as ground of hope 
even for the most hopeless. 

Miss Daniell has been encouraged to || 
extend her labours. So many soldiers have || 
told her that when they removed to other 
stations they felt most deeply the want of 
the Aldershot Hall, that she has been || 
engaged for some time back in providing || 
similar institutions for other military stations 
in England. Her readiness to undertake 
such an extension of care and responsibility 
is the best evidence that could be given of 
the satisfaction which the work at Aldershot 
has brought to her. As a self-denying 
labourer in a most difficult cause, we cannot 
but offer her and her co-adjutors our little 
meed of encouragement and sympathy ; in- 
viting our readers at the same time to aid 
them as they may be able, and especially to 
ask for them harvest days, and feasts of 
ingathering. 











W. G. BLAIKIE. 


IIl.—SWEETBRIAR. 


So thomy, yet so marvellously sweet, 
Only a bushy briar at the best, 
For the rough hedgerow and the woodland meet,— 
A bramble among brambles, like the rest. 
| Found in the moorland’s barrenest retreat, 
Armed with thy bayonet thorns on stem and branch, 
And scented only in thy tiny leaf, 
Oft have I had my bleeding hands to stanch, 
| And learnt how in the heart of joy lies grief. 
But sweets celestial thus are oft distilled 
From bitterest sorrows—and a thorny crown 
Was worn on Calvary, that we might be filled 
With God’s own peace: not seldom sufferings’ frown 
Melfs in sweet smiles of love from heaven revealed. 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. | 
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LITTLE TRAVEL PAPERS. 


I.—IN THE GREEN 


ae an exceptionally genial day in a late 

and cold spring, we found ourselves in 
the Green Park. Much had we read and a 
little had we thought of this pretty play- 
ground of Paris’s “little sister.” We had idly 
matched it in imagination with what we had 
heard of the public parks and gardens in all 
the capitals in Europe, and especially with 
our own Hyde Park, and at last we had 
made acquaintance with it. It was home- 
like in its small size, and very modest in its 
picturesqueness, with nothing of green be- 
neath the bare trees, where children scram- | 
bled at will, and with the very statues by 
the stone basin, the fountain in the centre, | 
economically swathed in straw or matting, 
and having the look of so many mysterious | 
shrouded and hooded old women, till the 
frosts of winter are well past. 

But those who may think that the Green 
Park lacks attractions because of its small- | 
ness and simplicity, labour under a great 
mistake. True, two of the palaces in the 
neighbourhood are as unpretending as it- 
self. The King’s residence in his capital 
is the plainest of cream-coloured buildings: 
it is royalty in undress (rather pleasant, 
indeed, to think of), and its sentry pacing | 
before the entrance is the sole token that | 
ever a sovereign lodges within. The old 
dwelling of the Governors of the Netherlands | 
and the Dukes of Brabant, now the Museum, 
is another model of solidity without orna- | 
ment. The Ducal Palace and the Palace of 
the Nation, Maria Theresa’s gift, where the Bel- 
gian Chambers sit, are more palace-like, but 
the first, with its grand staircase and rooms 
lined with grey marble, was so ill-omened a 
gift from the country to the house of Orange 
that it only antedated by a single year the 
revolution which separated Holland from 
Belgium, and removed the Orange family 
from all personal interest in Brussels. It was 
too ill-omened a palace for another king, and 
is given back to the countryto form galleries of | 
modern art, where Narvez’s forlorn “‘ Hagar,” 
and his “ Child Joash presented to Athalie,” 
with Baron Leys’ “Re-establishment of the 
Christian Religion at Antwerp after the French | 
Revolution,” are proofs that art, like the true | 
| artist, “ never dies.” As for the bureaux of 
| the different ministers, also in this locality;.| 
they would put Downing Street to shame by 
their sheer domesticity. 

But the Green Park has elements in its 


PARK, BRUSSELS. 


limited landscape, which enable it to chal- 
lenge comparison successfully with the parks 
of most capitals. Sitting on one of the 
rustic seats under the leafless trees, we can 
see rising against the blue sky from the lower 
and older quarters of the town, notable 
monuments of the rich Flanders of the 
middle ages, when burghers were powerful 
as princes, and as yet Christianity was only 
emerging from the thick darkness and the 


pile of encumbrances and fantastic surround- | 


ings which had accumulated over it. There 
are the lofty anc noble open spire of the Hotel 
de Ville, with the gilt figure of St. Michael 
dwindled to a glittering speck, and the two 
fretted grey towers of fair St. Gudule’s visible 
from different points of Brussels, and always 
forming the chief embellishments of the scene. 
A glimpse of the first earries us away to the 
Grande Place, the proudest relic of mercan- 
tile splendour which does not yield even to 
the Rialto of Venice. 
traders, whether in cloth or beer, or in ashen 
bows, build for their guilds and representa- 
tives finer halls and dwellings, where carving 


|and gilding, fluted columns and wealth of 
| emblems are the rule instead of the excep- 


tion. The dignity and beauty of the place 
culminates in the peerless Hotel de Ville, a 
mass of skilled artistic carving, where row 
upon row of sculptured figures occupy the 
eye till it fails to seek out the grotesque 
gurgoyles and knobs of stone with strangely 
contrasted and still interwoven figures so 
common a distinction of Gothic architecture. 
The place has known many a change of 
masters and of busy scenes within its bounds, 
since its founders gloried in its lordliness as 
a proof of burgher supremacy, down to to- 
day when a certain air of sordidness hangs 
about the relics of the splendour of a past 
generation, because of the common inferior 
shops in the lower storeys of the old mer- 
cantile palaces, and because of a kind of a 
fifth-rate market which goes on in the centre, 
and in which the buyers and sellers are 
slovenly and rustic Flemings, the men wear- 
ing mechanic’s blouses, and huge, clattering, 
yellow wooden sabots, and the women coarse 
shawls over their caps, and battered bon- 
nets encircling their broad faces; while a 
common equipage of a morning is the little 
milk-cart, drawn by a large, patient Flanders 
dog, and certainly with nothing resplendent 


| about it, save the brazen vessels in which the 


Never, surely, did | 
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milk is generally conveyed. We cannot help 
feeling regret for the lower use of the old 
guild halls, as for the inevitable degradation 
of the houses in the old Canongate of Edin- 
burgh. 

But there is a modern exception to the 
spirit of common-place and homely traffic 
which now prevails in the Grande Place. I 
have already said that the people take an 
evident pride in their fine old buildings. For 
the same reason that they are jealous of 
their independence, they recall and preserve 
with gratitude the names and stories of the 
men who first stood up gallantly against the 
cruel despotism of Spain, and were the 
pioneers of the freedom which, in the case 
of Flanders, was so long and ruinously with- 
held. One might have thought that Egmont 
and Horn, whatever their places of birth 
and of glorious death, belonged more fo the 
Dutch Republic than to a city of Flanders, 
which did not form one of the seventeen 
united provinces, which remained the portion 
of Spain and Austria, and which even after the 
French Revolution and the fortunes of war 
had wrested it from its old possessors and 
allied * with Holland, severed the alliance, 
and leant now to France, and now to Austria, 
till at length it found a wise ruler, and ac- 
quired strength and courage to stand alone 
among the nations. Buta touch of heroism 
thrills to the heart of whatever national life 
exists. Here Egmont and Horn died for 
liberty, with Alva looking cn at the consum- 
mation ; here, especially over the gay and 
gallant Egmont, was thrown the consecrating 
mantle of self-sacrifice which raised him, by 
a pathetically tragic transformation, from a 
brilliant courtier to a Maccabzeus, a son 
faithful unto death to the ties of country. 
Thenceforth the most prominent and moving 


| memory of the Grande Place, Brussels, is 


that of a June morning when they who in 


| their effigies have their arms intertwined, 


brother-fashion, died as brothers, basely be- 
trayed, but nobly steadfast against kingly 
tyranny and for a nation’s rights. 

The twin towers of St. Gudule’s form a 
landmark at no great distance from the Grande 
Place. Favoured in situation, the cathedral 
of Brussels stands on a cleared eminence at 
the head of the Rue dela Montagne. Hoary 
with age, and stately and beautiful in propor- 
tion and design, the building, so far as the 
interior is concerned, rests its individual 
claim to distinction on the marvellous steely 
blue and golden-brown lustre, against which 
rich and characteristic figures and historic 
likenesses are thrown up on its old stained- 





glass windows. As in the case of many other | 
cathedrals, the grandeur of the whole is 
marred by screens and chapels and shrines | 
—the last gaudy and glittering with gold and 
silver or with coloured paper flowers, and with 
the doll-like milliners’ and hairdressers’ mo- 
dels, serving as images of Virgin and saint. 
A prominent figure among the saints is St. 
Joseph bearing the lily flower and leading the 
child Christ, as the patron saint of Belgium, | 
while St. Gudule ranks as the patron saint of | 
Brussels. This St. Gudule, according to the | 
guide, was a sister of a religious order in the | 
time of Charles V. (It is curious enough to 
remark how the power and personal influence | 
of Charles V. still fascinates the imaginations | 
of the Flemings. Go where you will in 
Flanders, you will find but two kingly and 
artistic heroes in whom, whatever the ana- 
chronisms and incongruities involved, all 
traditions merge—the great emperor Charles 
V. and the great painter Rubens.) With 
St. Gudule is associated the stock miracle 
of the cathedral which, unfortunately for the 
gravity and courtesy of Protestants, is as 
vulgarly foolish and absurd a miracle as ever 
imagination invented. It turns on the pro- | 
fane theft of the wafers of the sacrament by 
sacrilegious Jews; on a wafer spouting blood 
as one of the robbers pierced it mockingly 
with his dagger; on the confusion and 
terror which followed and resulted in the 
instantaneous conversion of one of the sin- 
ners, who gave up his comrades to tor- , 
ture, and who handed over to the sacred | 
keeping of St. Gudule what remained of the 
wafers. These saved wafers are actually sup- | 
posed to be preserved in a box behind one of 
the altars, are exhibited publicly to the de- 
vout on a day set apart in their honour, and 
have ¢he chapel of the cathedral, after the Lady 
chapel, with a costly altar dedicated to them. 





All the modern stained glass windows,—gifts || 


from the late king, the sagacious Leopold, and | 
from his accomplished son, the present king,— 
commemorate scenes from this story ; and it 
is a relief to turn from their outrageous de- 
tails to the older and immeasurably finer 
windows illustrating events mundane enough, 
but not more incredible than the different 
coronations of Charles as emperor of Ger- 


many and count of Flanders, or at the utmost || 


the presentation of a family of royal donors | 


to a patron saint or to the once lowly Virgin. | 


Another and modern speciality of St. Gudule 


is its fine respresentations, carved in white |} 


marble, replacing the old plaster figures of 
what are called the “Stations of the Cross,” 
which in the larger Roman Catholic churches 
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| are generally to be found if succession, at | 
Just | 


intervals up the middle or side aisles. 
before Easter, these stations, giving the real 


and traditional incidents of the Lord’s pas- | 
sion, are visited in rotation by the more | 


earnest worshippers, and a prayer and what 
is called a “practice” are connected with 
each. For the information of those who 
may not have seen this litany, I subjoin a 
prayer and a practice, having reference to 
the scene where “the cross is laid on the 
shoulders of the King of Kings”: “ O Jesus, 


laden with all the iniquities of the world, | 
Accept with patience | 


have mercy upon us. 
and resignation the acts of injustice of which 
we may be the victims.” * 


To return to the Green Park, in which we | 
| sat and gazed around us, and dreamt away | 
| an hour of a sunny afternoon 
| company is sufficiently varied. 


Its living 
The more 
aristocratic of the Belgian world frequent the 


| gay and pretty Boulevard du Regent, with 
| its great white houses—all white to their 
| portes cochéres and their jalousies—more than 
They show unmis- | 
| takably the Flemish type of full face and | 
The hair and eyes | 


the Park at this season. 


figure slightly refined. 
are generally dark, and with a French bril- 
liance, while the complexion of the women 


is often the pure red and white of Rubens’s | 


beauties ; men and women in their showy 
uniforms, worn habitually here, and costly 
furs, which descend to the tippets and cuffs 
of the solemn coachmen, look what they 
are said to be, a somewhat proud, luxurious, 


and pleasure-loving race, who in the mass | 


| have never cast off the clogs and fetters 


of Rome. The higher classes, eschewing 


| the homely Flemish language, have never 


even sought to establish for themselves a lite- 
rature deeper and purer than the brilliant, 


|| paradoxical, and too often base modern 





French literature. I ought to say here that 


the Queen of the Belgians was a marked | 


exception to the strong tendency to dis- 
play in her subjects. We saw her by acci- 
dent on our way from the English church; 
she was driving with a dame de compagnie in 
a carriage and four with outriders; but, un- 
less in the elegance and state of her equi- 


page, the only indication of her being queen | 


of Belgium and archduchess of Austria, was 
to be found in the quiet tone and simple 
form of her surroundings. 

Nowa priest passes us in his long soutane, 
or cloak and broad hat; now a soldier, in 





* We were struck by the simple inscription in gilt letters 
over the door of a large modern Roman Catholic Church in 
Brussels, “ Fesus Christ sort loué.” 


| 
picturesque green and crimson; now a poor 
sister from a convent, in a great black cloak 
and bonnet. (One comes every morning 
to the court of the hotel, and carries away 
the ‘“brock” in a tin pail.) Again, it is 
a fat fair baby under the care of a young 
comely nurse, wearing a flat round white 
cap, with a pink bow over her forehead, 
and long white strings hanging down her 
back. Or the nurse is old and has a black 
Flemish cloak and the charming Antwerp 
lace cap, with a high crown and wings—a 
greatly improved edition of the ancient Scotch 
* sou-back.” She may be followed by a monk, 
with bare head and bare feet, in a brown 
frock, who, as Sophie our chambermaid has 
told us, belongs to the neighbouring convent 
or the Coletais, founded, I think, by the 
Flemish girl-saint, St. Colette. The vision 
to our insular eyes is rather startling, but 
decidedly less so than that of a Capuchin 
when we encountered him first. The fol- 
| lower of St. Colette gives place to a couple 
| of matronly dames in silk and velvet, the 
one in mourning, sumptuous even in her 
woe, for her crape veil flows gracefully to 
her very feet; they, in turn, make way, for 
two sober sisters of charity in their short 
black gowns and blue aprons, white flapping 
fly-caps and collars. Apropos of the religious 
orders for women in Belgium, I may perhaps 
be pardoned for repeating what Sophie com- 
| municated to me, while I communicate the fact 
that she quietly announced herself as not “a 
| good Catholic,” explaining that her mother 
was a Protestant from Coblentz who married 
a Ghent Catholic, and that she, the daughter, 
was only a Catholic because she had hap- 
pened to be born in a Roman Catholic 
country. Sophie’s statement was that in the 
religious orders for women in the large towns 
| of Belgium, there were no ladies by birth 
and education who either visited the poor or 
nursed the sick ; the women of the poorer 
| classes undertook these offices, while the 
ladies remained in the convents and prayed. 
Once more in the Green Park, our atten- 
| tion is directed to a little group of children, 
| to whose blue and white costume we have 
|a key. The little girls of the widowed 
proprietor of our hotel wear the same blue- 
and-white checked frocks, though their father 
has only been dead for two months. Their 
sole mourning for him consists in a black 
riband tied round one chubby arm above the 
sleeve of the white pinafore. Here also 
Sophie, invaluable in her way, supplies a 
ready explanation. ‘The little girls, Marie, 
Hortense, and Alix, the pets of good-natured 
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waiters, and the most frolicsome of their kind, 
are dedicated to the Virgin from their birth, 
and are supposed to be under her special 
protection (like a certain unfortunate de- 
ceased baronet, with whose family affairs the 
English law courts are hardly done with ring- 
ing). By the terms of the vow made for 
them these children must wear blue and 
white—the Virgin’s colours—under whatever 
circumstances, until they reach the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, when the obligations 
of the vow cease. 

Another set of young votaries were con- 
stantly starting up before us. We met speci- 
mens in the tramways, we discovered them 
conspicuous in the crowd round some street 
mountebanks, my companion even caught a 
glimpse of one seated in a cabaret among a 
circle of beer-drinking boors. These were 
the child-communicants of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We first saw them in 
several hundreds together, the girls at one 
side, the boys at another, in an aisle of the 
cathedral, hearing a sermon in French from 
Vanbruggen’s gorgeously grotesque carved, 
painted, and gilded pulpit, which represents 
the falland the redemption of man. These 
youthful (some of them not being more than 
nine years of age) members of the Roman 
Catholic Church were dressed for the occa- 
sion ; the girls not unlike young English girls 
for confirmation, only a large proportion 
were much more juvenile, and still more 
bride-like, with wreaths of white flowers at 
the edge of the veil above the smooth round 
foreheads, ornaments of pearls, and little 
prayer-books bound in white or in blue, the 
Virgin’s colours, Only the very poorest, I 
was told, fail to appear on this occasion in 
virgin white, and the number of those in 
blue or lilac stuffs with the white wreath and 
the white veil was very small. Among the 
boys the sons of richer parents add to 
their black suits and white ties, white riband 
with a gold fringe tied round one arm. 


The effect of the multitude of girls and boys | 


in their spotless white and black was sweet 
and impressive in its way, though my com- 
panion was guilty of likening it to the inno- 
cent festivity and tempered hilarity of a 
dancing-school ball. Certainly the sight was 
appreciated. At the close of the sermon the 
seniors of the congregation crowded to the 
opposite doors of the church, and formed 
two lanes, watching with evident admiration 
the youthful procession that thus streamed 
out, by no means unconscious of the sensa- 
tion it was creating. The sermon itself con- 
cluded with an ardent summing up of the 








present happiness of the principal hearers, 
the danger of losing it, and the conditions 
on which it might be retained and perfected 
to last for ever. 

Roman Catholic girls of all ranks have 
the likelihood of two notable days in their 
lives—that of their first communion, and 
that of what is to them the sacrament of 
marriage. For both they are sedulously 
prepared and plentifully surrounded with 
care and regard, féted and endowed with 
gifts by their relations and friends, dressed 
like brides, and made to see themselves 
as the heroines of the occasion. ‘The first 
day has the pre-eminence both in the cer- 
tainty of its fulfilment and in its sacred im- 
portance. At the season of the children’s 
communion, we found very generally in the 
shops, vying in interest with the endless 
variety of ingenious and costly Easter eggs, 
and with the singularly beautiful flowers, 
—sheets of paper of different sizes and 
different degrees of work, like the valentines 
of our boys and girls at home, only bearing, 
instead of fancy figures and groups, and 
friendly or sentimental inscriptions, the re- 
presentation of one little veiléd, nun-like 
figure cut out of rice paper, with a candle 
in one hand, while there is the writing below, 
“ Un souvenir de jour le plus heureux de ma 
vie.” So highly is the distinction of the day 
prized by the bourgeoisie and humbler 
classes (the higher class withdraw into pri- 
vacy with their rejoicing), that the little com- 
municants wear their white frocks and veils, 
and display their prayer-books and white paper 
rolls for the entire week. . Thus they are to 
be encountered alone, or more frequently 
accompanied by proud sympathetic friends, 
with whom the principal persons on the occa- 
sion pay and receive congratulatory visits. in 
every street and thoroughfare in the town. 

The event of the children’s communion 
lends a gala character to the eight days be- 
fore Easter, and is closely connected with 
the many family parties abroad for a holiday 
excursion. Next to the child in white, the 
most honoured and honourable figure in 
these little moving circles is the elderly 
woman, grandmother or grand aunt, respect- 
able tradesman’s or peasant’s wife or sister, 
who wears no bonnet, but in her lace cap 
and earrings bestows her peculiar air of sub- 
stance and respectability om her satellites. 

In the Green Park one does not need in 
pursuit of associations to recur to that well 
and stone which, according to Murray, marks 
the very spot where Peter the Muscovite, 
overcome by drunkenness, stumbled into 
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the water. Here, in the early summer of 
1815, must have sauntered and speculated 
and pined and writhed under torturing delay 
and uncertainty, the gallant English officers 
and the faithful ladies who followed their 
steps, with the spruce burghers whom the 
foreigners were there to defend, awaiting the 
approach of Napoleon and his cannon that 
mowed all fields. Under the green boughs 
of the shady Park, as under the blazing wax 
lights on the stairs at the breaking up of the 
Duchess of Richmond’s famous assembly, 
must have occurred the partings which wrung 
the life out of young hearts. 

Here, again, in the Revolution of 1830, 
among the roused Belgians themselves, were 
not only anxious ponderings and partings, 
but the madness and agony of a battle-field 
in miniature, which helped to fill the vaults 
round the statue to Liberty in the Place des 
Martyrs, and to which the recurrence of anni- 
versaries, still bring the laurels and immor- 
telles of unfading national gratitude, and of 
long remembering family affection. 

Here amongst the most arrogant and shal- 
low of the grand dames of Brussels, once 


/rience of sovereignty, without, in 


days and nights tracing for ever, on the 
palace floors at. Tervueren, the cabals, 
treacheries, and crimes of her brief expe- 
God’s 
mercy, being able to compass that most bar- 
barous folly and crime of all, which sent the 
death-shot into Maximilian’s heart, with its 
last recorded thought of poor “ Lottchen.” 
Yet another, and that the most tenderly 
sweet memory of all that lingers about the 
Green Park, belongs to the ex-Empress 
Charlotte’s nephew, the little prince and 
only son and heir, who sickening, under 
God’s decree, of a lingering mortal malady, 
which no skill of man or anguish of 
parent could turn aside, was here wheeled 
out in his little carriage for the relief of 
fresh air, in his protracted sufferings, and 
was viewed with mournful commiseration by 
those who, attached to his father’s race, had 
counted on being his loyal subjects. ‘Ihe 
moving spectacle, with its pathetic commen- 
tary on earthly greatness, the baby patience, 


| the precocious infant magnanimity with which 


walked an insignificant little hard-working | 
English pupil-teacher, giving little sign that | 


all England should yet thrill with her genius. 
In this Park an infinitely more tragic figure 
iripped daintily on occasions, and listened to 


| the people’s concerts in the days of her 


the child strove to hide his torture from those 
whose hearts it pierced, found their way far 
beyond Belgium with a strange human echo 
among the political news of foreign countries. 
Now the little prince’s afflicted body is laid 


| at rest in a royal tomb, and his young spirit 
| has gone back to God who gave it; in time 
| too the poor Princess Charlotte’s clouded 


youth, beauty, and light-heartedness, when she | 
' light, and bid it be still ; but what thoughtful 


was still the much-loved only daughter, the 


charming young Princess Charlotte, before | 


her Archduke had been offered the crown 
of Mexico which sat so heavily on his brows 
that his life and her reason weighed as 
nothing in the balance. And now the dar- 
ling of a good mother and of an earnest father 
who sought so piteously for a destiny that 
should be at once safe and bright for the 
cherished daughter bearing the English name 
of his first and last love (a name, alas! already 
linked with harsh injustice and an early 
death), instead of pacing the cheerful Green 


brain must feel the touch which will let in 


person, contemplating these last and princely 
dramatis persone of the pleasant Green Park, 


| will not be drawn to weigh hghtly for the 


Park of her native Brussels, ere yet her life has | 
passed its summer, spends sombre unmarked | 


moment the greatest advantages of worldly 
rank and power, and to turn wistfully to 
another and a more abiding stay, which shall 
endure and be found enough for the darkest 
as well as the brightest day, even to the Man 
who is more than earthly prince, who is the 
eternal God, the refuge from the wind, the 
hiding-place from the storm, rivers of water 
in a dry place, and the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land ? 
SARAH TYTLER. 





“THE OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


I HAVE it upon my mind to write about 

a certain manuscript. 

The whole world is full of mysterious, 
gradual developments, full of unanswered 
questions, of series of actions to which we 
have no clue; and it was just so with the 


manuscript about which I am now writing. 
It had lain virtually a closed book for many 
years, sometimes under the shade of the pa- 
thetic ruins of a wonderful abbey, and again 
in the more public libraries of a great city. 
Many had turned over its leaves; several 
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| had believed they could understand it; one | patient love, as he spelt them out, that would 
i had felt sure he had recovered the lost art | have encouraged the writer years before, had 
of divining the quaint characters, but he was| he only foreseen it, writing in his bewil- 
mistaken. True, the glow of the many- | derment. 
coloured border had been reflected on his} When the scholar glanced at the even 
face ; but it was only a reflection, just that | lines, he seemed well pleased, and sometimes 
part that was open to any careful observer. | the quaint bordering would even cause a 
Had you, reader, turned over its pages,|smile. As his eye fell on one page begun 
you would have seen a curious medley of | with a more ambitious beauty than the rest, 
signs. First would come fair, smooth letters, | and as quickly lost in a medley of illegibility, 
line after line of which would follow each|I saw him drop a tear and raise the manu- 
other in placid succession, when suddenly, | script to his lips. So you see the writer was 
and with no apparent reason, the words | repaid. 
would assume a curious crabbedness, and Many years after, in that scholar’s library 
blots would mar the beauty of the preceding | (for the volume was his own now), I turned 
harmony, as if some struggle had overtaken | again over the leaves, and, oh, what a 
the writer, causing him almost to succumb.| change! A firm brave hand had surely 
I say almost, for he had stayed his pen. penned what I saw therein, perhaps one less 
Further on, I yet remember one page of| apt in the ornament of the border, but far 
exceeding beauty. Creeping around it were} more cunning in the fair beauty of the 
painted the blossoms of some lovely plant, | characters, and the words that were written 
the leaves clustering with a grace I have | therein caused my heart to leap for joy. 
never seen elsewhere so delicately portrayed;| As I closed it I earnestly prayed that, to 
the tendrils had a delicacy and the whole a/ the end, that beauty might be developed to 
completeness which caused the reader to| perfection, until— 
exclaim, “ The next must surely be perfec- “The story of life was all read, 
tion !3 But the next, alas, was stained with Aad the Giver had turned the last page.” 
nought else than the tears of the writer. Oh, comfortable, helpful thought! God 
“ Alas, it must have a sad history, this | has the key of each lifetime, and the weak- 
manuscript !” thought I. ness and failure are read only aright in the 
At the time, I observed many a blank, un- | light of his love ! 
written page at the end, and sighed to think| Open, then, the book of your lives to Him. 
that the curious scribe had left his work| He knew them long ago; He knows them 
incomplete. now ; page after page, as you write it, is not, 
Ah ! there lay the only hope of the whole. | as you fancy, fergotten, but it is open to the 
For there came a day in the life of the | eyes of Him with whom we have to do. 
manuscript when a scholar took it gently If it is a glad day, his presence will then 
from the archives of the old abbey, and ten- | make it more happy; if sad, you have no 
derly turned over the leaves, and with reveren- | need to mourn, Nay, should the days be 
tial eye perused the characters that forsolong | marred by dark struggles against the evil 
had been but dead letters to the multitude. | one, He has promised that you shall over- 

















,| Then what a fair whole it presented ! come in his strength; and when you fail 
}| Did he slur over the unfinished and | He has said that He will “ blot out as a cloud 
| blotted pages? I trow not. your transgressions, and as a thick cloud your 
|, He only brought to bear on them a| sins.” A. G. 
| SUNSET. 
( MY darling, that great sun that just has set | But we, we feel its shadow creeping o’er the land, 
| i Behind there in such rapture of pure light, Oh! we feel its shadow, and too clearly understand, 
Still was above us that hour back when we met, | As our Day darkens into Night. 
Flaring in wonder of his full-orbed might ; : : : 
Then the dark river was one glory of sun-gold But, darling, that great sun shall rise again, : 
|| Flooding its waters with light-beams’ wealth untold, | _ Brightening, we know, the-passion and the strife, 
And now Day darkens into Night. Bringing fresh courage to the hearts of men, 
| | Bringing fresh duties unto us, sweet wife ; 
|| But, darling, that great sun below there now That river is still flowing, though its sun be gone: 
Knows not the darkness that he leaves behind, Our lives are worth the living till the goal be won, 
Knows not the bareness of that hill’s sad brow, | And full Day broaden into Life. 
Or if he knows it calls it not to mind. CHARLES W. STUBBS. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES SETTING OUT FOR INDIA. 


THE eastward journey of the Prince, which at first 
was looked on as a somewhat whimsical occur- 
rence, assumes a more important aspect as the time 
for it draws near. The Prince does not go at the 
head of an army of aggression, as many a royal per- 
sonage has set out on his travels; nor does he go 
merely for the pleasure of shooting tigers; nor for 
any other object for which men are commonly willing 
to undertake long journeys. It is a State-journey, 
inspired, as we may believe, by public considerations. 
On this account it is the more deserving to be looked 
on with friendly feelings by the people. And the 
more one thinks of that unexampled stroke of Provi- 
dence which has given upwards of two hundred mil- 
lions of Indian subjects to the Sovereign of a little 
island in the {German Ocean, the more does one’s 
mind become impressed with the importance of this 
journey. Our Indian Empire is one of those facts 
which are more wonderful than any fiction, Any- 
thing that may contribute to strengthen the basis on 
which it rests is important. Anything that may 
contribute to further the ends for which India has 
been given to this country is more important. Any- 
thing that may dispose India to look with a more 
friendly eye on the religion which has done so much 
to make England great, is the most important of all. 
It is in this last point pf view that we are most 
interested in the intended journey. Christian mis- 
sions have often suffered so greatly from the un- 
christian bearing of our countrymen, that when the 
heir-apparent of our throne is about to visit India, 
one feels that he has in his hands a splendid oppor- 
tunity of counteracting evil and of advancing good. 
No one can fail to see the evil that would ensue if an 
English prince should countenance the ways of too 
many Englishmen who desecrate the Sabbath, neg- 
lect the ordinances of religion, and show in other 
ways, not reverence, but regardlessness for the great 
Being to whom their religion maintains that supreme 
homage is due. On the other hand, it could not but 
tell beneficially on the highest interests of India, if 
its people should witness a respectful Christian bear- 
ing on the part of the Prince, coupled with the exer- 
cise of those philanthropic and kindly sympathies 
which show one more eager to do good to others 
than to draw homage to himself. Those who are 
interested in the welfare of India will feel that this is 
an object to be sought with no ordinary earnestness. 
It is matter of congratulation that the Prince will 
be so much under the advice of Sir Bartle Frere, the 
tried and steady friend of Christian missions, and 
especially missions in India. Our gracious Queen, 
when she assumed the sovereignty of India, found it 
no harm to allude in her proclamation to the God in 
whom she believed; nor, we believe, will her son 
find it a drawback to his influence to show the 
We IES 





Christian colours in that great country, and signify 
his interest in those Christian missions—the work not 
of one, but of all the Christian Churches—by which 
so much blessing has been conferred, and more pro- 
mised, on the great peninsula. 


SUDDEN CATASTROPHES. 


The holiday season seldom passes without its quota 
of horrible railway accidents. But over and above 
these, we have recently had catastrophes of a different 
kind. The sea seems to be getting overcrowded, and 
collision has followed collision with alarming rapidity. 
First, the royal yacht runs down the Jfistletoe ; and 
then the Zronz Duke annihilates the Vanguard. This 
last event, by which half a million of the national 
property was carried in a single hour to the bottom of 
the sea, is probably without precedent in the history 
of accidents. It exemplifies a curious law of compen- 
sation ever working in the affairs of men. fu pro- 
portion to the advantages which the contrivances of 
civilisation bring, are the calamities which ensue 
when, in the vast complicated arrangements, any- 
thing goes wrong. If our forefathers could not travel 
at the same speed as we can, or if the war-ships of 
our forefathers could not be moved with the same 
precision as ours, neither were our fathers subject to 
such sudden and terrible accidents. Let us gain what 
we may by our new appliances, we are less than ever 
in a situation to dispense with the divine protection ; 
it is still true that ‘‘ except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.”’ 

Abroad, in foreign countries, there have been ter- 
rible catastrophes of a different kind. France has had 
its floods, Iceland its volcanic eruptions, and South 
America its earthquakes. To the floods in France we 
need not now revert. In Iceland, last Easter Monday 
proved a day of darkness such as that country had not 
known for nearly a century, such as happens but sel- 
dom in any country whatever. The southern crater of 
the volcanic mountain Dyngjupgoll burst into an 
eruption of appalling violence. The cloud of ashes 
that issued from it, and that spread over the country 
a crust of considerable depth, was so dense as at one 
time to produce utter darkness. The result of the 
cloud is to change two of the most fertile valleys in 
Iceland, and six adjacent communes, covering in all 
an area of three thousand square miles, into a desert. 
Efforts were made to clear enough of grass for a 
single cow on particular farms, but about as rapidly 


as men cleared, the wind brought back the pumice 


and ashes. A kind of famine must ensue. The people 
must be fed next winter on salt meat, and those scor- 
butic diseases which have already proved so hard on 


them in seasons of scarcity, will receive a painful | 


impulse. Appeals have as usual been made to this 
country for aid to the people who have been visited 
by so strange, but overwhelming a catastrophe. 

But these are mild disasters compared 'with others 


| of which we are now receiving the details, the récent 
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earthquakes in South America. We have before us 
an account of the destruction of the city of San José 
de Cucuta, till lately one of the most pleasant 
and flourishing places in the United States of Co- 
lombia. It was near mid-day on Tuesday, May 
18th, when suddenly the earth shook, rolling for 
fifteen seconds like a ship without ballast in a seaway. 
A movement followed from below upwards and down- 
wards, like a ball raised by a child and then let fall 
on the ground. For some time the earth moved like 
the waves of a chopping sea. Cries had been heard 
on every side, but they ceased suddenly, the clouds 
of dust having choked up the vocal organs after a few 
minutes. A puff of wind passed over and cleared 
the air. Those who were able rose to their feet, and 
looking round, saw towers, churches, houses, all lying 
together, a mass of ruins. Here a new confusion 
began ; members of families looking for lost ones, 
and unable to find them, or hearing their cries under 
the ruins, and unable to meet them. Cries would be 
heard from under the débris, “Come quick, I am 
being suffocated,” but often in vain. By-and-by the 
kitchen fires of the ruined houses began to set on fire 
the débris above them, and a new and most appalling 
horror began. The cries for help became the louder ; 
the anguish of survivors the greater. At last a 
shower of rain fell, and checked the advances of the 
fire. The wounded and the dying were being carried 
away in all directions, some stupefied, some trying to 
walk, others half creeping and half walking. A 
terrible day was succeeded by a more terrible night. 
The rain fell in torrents, increasing the misery of the 
survivors. When day dawned, most of the two or 
three thousand survivors prepared to leave a city 
under whose ruins lay buried from eight to ten thou- 
sand persons, whose remains were already beginning 
to infect the air. 

Such appalling narratives may well reconcile us to 
our own comparatively feeble disasters. At the same 
time they give emphasis to the lesson of dependence, 
and show what terrible troubles might happen at any 
time and in any place; but for the restraining hand 
of God. 


DRINK, LICENSES, AND THE QUEEN, 


The Queen has shown her sense of the abounding 
evil of intemperance, and the necessity of more effi- 
cient measures being taken to curb it, by agreeing to 
become Patron of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. Her Majesty has indicated that she does 
not accept the principles of the total abstinence party, 
while at the same time she gives expression to nothing 
disrespectful towards them. Every one must have 
observed the singularly correct instinct by which her 
Majesty selects the public topics on which from time 
to time she utters her voice. She shows no dispo- 
sition to rush hastily into public questions. But 
when she sees an important question on which it 
would be useful for those bearing the heat and burden 
of the day to have an expression of royal countenance 
and encouragement, she speaks out pithily and 
gracefully, and they feel the benefit of her approval. 
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Total abstinence is a course which not many inde- 
pendent friends of temperance have adopted at first, 
but to which they have been driven, because they 
have not found what they expected from other reme- 
dies. What is immediately needed is a deeper sense, 
not only of the evils of intemperance, but its exceed- 
ing sinfulness before God. The Queen’s letter will 
help to rouse attention to a subject which of all social 
questions in Great Britain is the most pressing and 
alarming. 

Liverpool has been contributing an item of light 
on the working of the licensing laws. A special 
committee appointed by the magistrates to investigate 
their working has issued a very gloomy report. In 
connection with the extension of hours, ‘‘ Not only,” 
says a contemporary, ‘“‘have accidents been multi- 
plied in the public works, the domestic misery of “the 
homes of the working class has been increased to a 
fearful extent; and more than one witness expresses 
the opinion that it is now impossible to get an honest 
day’s work from operatives engaged in building or 
repairs, owing to the facilities for drinking wherever 
they may be employed. Of twelve cotton fires that 
have taken place, ten are probably the work of in- 
cendiaries, whose motive is to cover defalcations and 
robberies that have been committed simply to pro- 
cure drink. Dock labourers, whose wages average 
275., spend tos. weekly in drink. Within a circle of 
one hundred and fifty yards round the Sailors’ Home 
there are no fewer than forty-seven drinking shops ; 
and it is in the very centre of this hotbed of harlots 
and gin-palaces that the seamen get their money into 
their pockets, of which, we need scarcely say, they 
are speedily relieved by the enemies that lie in wait 
to prey upon them. Large gin-palaces have almost 
everywhere-taken the place of the old-fashioned family 
public-house, to which there was at least a certain 
amount of responsibility attached, because a man 
must be lost to every sense of decency who would 
allow prostitutes to assemble in the dwelling of his 
wife and children.” The ‘report recommends more 
inspection, further increase of licensing fees, limita- 
tion of hours, and more power to the public. The 
amount of liquor consumed at present in the borough 
of Liverpool is from three to four millions’ worth 
sterling ! 
mg The recent Brewster sessions in England have, 
many of them, had petitions and memorials pre- 
sented to them, imploring a restriction in the number 
of public-houses. At Ipswich it was pointed out 
that there was one licensed house for every five 
adult males. At Sheffield a petition was presented 
signed by 15,000 women; at Leeds a similar peti- 
tion, signed by nearly 13,000. The number of cases 
of persons charged with drunkenness in Leeds, during 
the last four years, was 1,542, 1,539, 1,733, and 2,173 
respectively. The Mayor said that much of the in- 
crease was due to higher wages and shorter hours of 
labour. 

A statement having been recently made by Mr. 
Muntz, M.P. for Birmingham, that the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act in Scotland (closing all licensed 
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houses on the whole of Sunday) had been a failure, 
and that it had increased private and Sunday drinking, 
a gentleman interested in the subject made application 
to the chief constables of some of the largest towns 
of Scotland as to their opinion on the subject, and 
has published the replies. The chief constable of 
Glasgow has no hesitation in giving it as his opinion 
that the Forbes-Mackenzie Act has been highly 
beneficial to Scotland, and that he does not believe 
it has increased private and Sunday drinking, but 
the opposite. The superintendent of police in Aber- 
deen is of opinion that. the Act has considerably 
improved the aspect of the streets, particularly on 
Sundays, and that he does not believe that private 
drinking has increased. The superintendent of 
Edinburgh police gives statistics of the number of 
persons found drunk and incapable between eight 
o’clock on Sunday and Monday mornings. Before 
the passing of the Act, in 1852 and 1853 the numbers 
were 401 and 333 respectively; after the Act came 
into operation, in 1856, 1862, and 1874, they stood 
thus: 82, 71, 46. In Dundee we have similar num- 
bers for 1853-4, 1863-4, and 1873-4; and they are 
II0, 26, and 35. 

Many loose statements go about the press as to 
the comparative drunkenness of Scotland. Mr. 
Powell, an Englishman, has borne witness in the 
opposite direction. The quantity of spirits con- 
sumed in Scotland rose to its highest in 1853, after 
which it sunk amazingly; but it has been rising again 
since, though it has not reached the point of 1853. 
That year seems to have been about the time when 
the reaction in favour of temperance was strongest, 
but since then the tide has unhappily been rising. 
Mr. Powell says that while in certain parts of Scotch 
towns drunkenness may be witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of hotels, yet as a whole they are more 
orderly, sober, and quiet on Sundays than English 
towns. He says he has visited every town from the 
Mull of Galloway to John O’Groat’s, and is therefore 
entitled to give an opinion. 


PENALTIES FOR SUNDAY TRAFFIC. 

The Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion have addressed a letter to the Home Secretary, 
in which they suggest that while the recent Act on 
the remission of penalties for the violation of the 
Act of George III. might be held applicable to cases 
of unconscious violation, it should be made a rule 
‘that no one who hereafter knowingly and willingly 
opens a place of amusement on Sunday in con- 
sideration of a money payment can expect the Home 
Secretary to remit any penalty so incurred.” It has 
been also pointed out that the Act of George III. 
was passed not to discourage revolutionary meetings, 
but to close an institution called ‘‘ Carlisle House,” 
opened for musical promenades on Sundays, and for 
which money was charged at the door. The Society 
point out to the Secretary that the Brighton Aquarium 
company was in a flourishing financial condition 
when the Sunday opening began; that upwards of 
forty persons are employed in the building on seven 


days of the week, and that if the idea becomes 

prevalent that Sunday penalties are to be every- 

where stopped, an immense increase in the traffic | 
of amusements, and in other traffic must speedily 

ensue. 

The Lord’s Day Observance Society have issued 
a paper on the same subject. Rehearsing many of 
the same facts, they urge on the public the duty of 
memorialising the Home Secretary not to give any 
such relaxation of the law as may lead to the practical 
annulling of the Act of George III. They point out 
that that Act is the only one under which the opening 
of theatres on the Lord’s day is constituted an 
illegal act, and therefore there are the strongest 
reasons for upholding instead of weakening its 
authority. 

An American paper draws attention well to the 
tendency to drift, which has set in with reference to 
the Sabbath. Abandoning the Puritan view, many 
churches have at the same time abandoned the idea 
of any special sanctity in connection with the Sabbath, 
except in so far as it may be found desirable by them- 
selves to employ it, or a part of it, for purposes of 
rest and religion. The tendency to a lax observance 
of the day has been fostered by the habits of foreign 
travel, and of long residence at fashionable watering- 
places, which have become so common. Even in 
Christian families there is now a laxity as to what 
may suitably be done or read on the Lord’s day 
that did not formerly exist. In New England, at 
one time, the idea of Christians taking a drive for 
pleasure on that day would have excited amazement ; 
whereas now it was by no means uncommon. The 
effect of these changes will not be fully seen during 
the present generation. Those who have made the 
change will be restrained from following it out in 
all its fulness by old traditions and by the early 
respect they imbibed for church ordinances. But 
the generation brought up under present influences 
are likely to drift away altogether from church con- 
nection. The risk is, that with them not only will 
the Sabbath lose its sacredness, but the world, un- 
checked by any other influence, will obtain unmiti- 
gated sway in their hearts. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to separate from the 
Lord’s day the idea of austerity and gloom. But it 
ought to be held sacred as the Lord’s day, the day 
to be spent in communion with a loving Father in 
heaven, with Him who is the God of nature as well 
as the God of grace. The loss of reverence for holy 
ordinances and sacred days would be irreparable. 
A hard worldly crust would form over the soul, and 
its spiritual sensibilities would disappear. 


MR, GLADSTONE ON MENTAL CULTURE FOR 
WORKING MEN. 


Mr. Gladstone, freed from the labours of political f 
party life, and relieved from controversy with the 
Popedom, seems only to betake himself to a natural 
element when he seeks to stimulate others, more 
especially working men, towards true education and 
mental culture. A distinguished French writer once 
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said of Mr. Gladstone that he would have been one 
of the very greatest of statesmen if it had not been 
for an ineradicable vein of the preacher in him. It 
must be said that when he speaks as he did recently 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the new King’s 
School, Chester, and, later, at the annual meeting of 
the Hawarden Literary Institute, he preached great 
truths, about which the statesman cannot be too 
much exercised, although, simply as the statesman, he 


| cannot urge them with all the force that they deserve. 


If Mr. Gladstone, because of the earnestness, the 
religious concern, that gives his words such effect on 


| these matters, loses anything as the statesman, surely 
| itmay be said that as the man he regains it threefold. 
| He is himself, in the truest sense, a worker, and by 


example as well as by word, holds forth reproof to 
“The idle man in the ranks 
of men,” he says, ‘¢ might be compared to the reptiles 
in the ranks of the animal creation. There is no 
more contemptible creature on the face of the earth 
than the idle man.” One of the chief reasons why 


| he rejoices over the great but gradual improvements 


in the physical condition of the labourer is that the 
exigences of life are now in a less degree than in the 
past, such as to “* press out,—squeeze out, if I may say 
so,—the opportunity of attending to the wants of the 
And he urges with peculiar force 
the fact that relief to the mind by useful employment 
and recreation does not in the slightest degree add 
to the fatigue of the body. 


**s What I entreat and desire,” he says, “is that 
working people should do the same justice to 
their minds that they do to their bodies. The fact of 


_ having bodily power may be a reason why they can- 


not give their minds to the most reduced description 
of reading and conversation or investigation. But 


| employment of the mind—relief to the mind by useful 

| employment and recreation, does not in the slightest 

cogs add to the fatigue which the body undergoes, 
an 


which promotes that equitable and general de- 
velopment of the faculties as between body and mind 
which is most conducive to the health as well as to 
In this respect it must 
be admitted that we as a people—and I am speaking 
not of the labouring classes, but of all classes—we 
do not come up to the proper standard. We do not 
do enough for the cultivation of our minds; we are, 
unless under the pressure of absolute necessity, a 
rather indolent people as regards mental cultivation, 
not in the lowest class, but in all classes. After a 
long experience of life I can say it is in all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest. We should all pro- 
test against it in our separate spheres, endeavour to 
show we are not examples of it, and not allow our- 
selves to slide into that reprehensible practice. What 
shall I say of other nations? There are other nations 
much before us in this respect. You will find in 
Germany, France, and in many parts of Italy, that 
there is a much greater disposition among the people 
of the country to avail themselves of opportunities 
of knowledge and mental culture than in England. 
In Scotland there is a great disposition. But why? 
Because of the improved education which the Scotch 
have now enjoyed for a good many generations. For 
a good a generations they have had a reall 
efficient popular education. The mass of the Englis 
people are only just coming into possession of this 





blessing. It is quite true they are called upon to pay 
for it, and some do not like to be called upon to pay 
for it. Education, if the article is good of its kind, 
is worth paying for, and its tendency is to redeem 
man and save him from base and grovelling pursuits.” 


Now this, we think, would be received by the most 
sceptical and the most indifferent to religion, as a true 
statement of the case as regards education in its 
economical aspect. It is calculated to preoccupy the 
mind with elevating interests and objects, and is thus 
to be encouraged and stimulated. But we cannot see 
that Mr. Gladstone’s words in this direction lose any 
weight, but otherwise, because he took care to recog- 
nise a higher interest than:even that of intellectual 
culture at the very outset of his address in favour of 
the Hawarden Literary Institute. His words are 
worth extracting, as statesmen are too often apt to 
fancy that such words may detract from the weight of 
their counsels, and are perhaps too much afraid of lay- 
ing themselves open to such criticism as that of the 
French writer we referred to. ‘In the first place,’’ 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘let me say, in recommending 
to your encouragement and patronage an establish- 
ment of this kind, that I do not do so as if either 
bodily exercise or even mental culture are of them- 
selves the whole of what man requires. In the 
course of his pilgrimage upon earth man has three 
forms of life—his spiritual life, his intellectual life, 
and his bodily life. It is in relation to God, and 
upon his relations to God, upon the knowledge of 
God, and upon all that concerns that knowledge, that 
his destiny and his happiness really depend in these 
matters. I ask you to consider what can be done here, 
leaving to others who are more fit and better entitled 
to do it to touch on those subjects in proper times 
and places.” 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE.—THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


The recent discussion on the refusal of authority 
for the sale of Mr. Gladstone’s book on the Vatican 
at railway stations and other public places, has drawn 
attention to the case of other books which have re- 
ceived a similar notice. Among these is one, pub- 
lished last year by the well-known Abbé Michaud, 
entitled “‘La Croisade Noire.” M. Michaud has the 
worst apprehensions of the tendencies of the ultra- 
montanism now so rampant in France, both as regards 
the interests of the nation and the highest welfare of 
Christendom. What excites his special apprehension 
is the organization of the Jesuits, the elaborate organi- 
zation and unscrupulous action which they bring to 
bear on the accomplishment of their schemes. He 
finds that ‘‘confession” is now observed almost 
universally throughout France, on the Jesuit model ; 
which, in the words of Canon de Ségur of St. Denis, 
obliges the penitent to answer all questions of the 
confessor without hiding anything whatever, under 
pain, in the case of failure, of burning everlastingly 
in hell with the devil. An organ such as is thus 
placed in the hands of the Jesuits is capable of the 
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| most frightful results. While the organization is 


religious, its objects are to a large extent political. 
The interference of the priests with political elections 
is barefaced and unscrupulous. A specimen is given 
in the form of a circular addressed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Chambéry to the parochial clergy on 
the occasion of an election in 1872, when there was 
an Ultramontane candidate :— 


‘Monsieur le curé, next Sunday, the 7th instant, 
each commune will proceed to the election of a deputy. 
. . . On that day limit the parochial worship to a 
low mass, celebrated early in the morning. Advise 
all your electors to go to the poll and #o elect a good 
Catholic. Tell them that this is aserious duty wnder 


pain of mortal sin. Manage so that there shall be | 


no abstention in your parish.’’ 


The work of M. Michaud contains many similar | 
He considers | 


statements, accompanied with proofs. 
the Jesuit organization to be more unfavourable to 
modern civilisation than the celebrated “ Interna- 


tional,” while at the same time they have got a hold | 


on the Government, and a control over the public 

finances that enable them to cherish, with far more 

probability, the prospect of accomplishing their ends. 
THE NEW FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 


It is designed to erect new universities at Paris, 


| Toulouse, Angers, and Lille, in immediate con- 


nection with the Church. The control of these is to 
be given to the Jesuits. The spirit leading to this 
step is disclosed in the recent address of Mgr. Nardi 
at the Catholic congress at Poictiers :— 


‘We must not confound two things: the liberty 
or rather the right of teaching the true, the good, 
and the just, the right which we have gloriously 
claimed, with a phrase which always gives me a 
shudder—free education. The expression is dan- 
gerous. Properly there is no room to talk of free 
education ; the master is not free to teach all that 
passes through his head, very possibly anything but 
a good head, but he ought to teach science and 
letters not only with a profound knowledge of the 
subject, and with the appropriate order and method, 
but also in a spirit of truth, justice, and respect to- 
wards the great principles which are the basis of 
human society. He ought not to be free to stray 
from the road which is traced for him by religion 
and morals, nor to pervert that dear youth in which 
.all our hopes lie. No; as there is no liberty to 
poison rivers or throw stones out of the window, so 
ought there to be no liberty to mar young intelli- 
gences and lead young hearts astray by theories 
which cannot stand a serious examination. The 
liberty of doing wrong does not exist.” 


This is true in a sense; but the question arises, 
with whom lies the right of control? The Church 
has no difficulty on that point. The new scheme is 


to be pushed forward by means of a world-wide | 


subscription, and a large number of dourses are to 
be provided for the encouragement of young men 
likely to become earnest soldiers of the Church. 

A correspondent of the Daily News remarks :— 


“The Church now comes forward as the all- 
conquering foe of the Revolution. The tremendous 


moral agitation which we witness has no other object 
than the recovery of inalienable rights. Attacked 
resolutely and persistently in front, menaced every- 
where, the Revolution sets up a cry of distress, and 
paints in sombre colours the enterprise directed 
against those societies of revolutionary basis, An- 
other defender of sacerdotalism boasts of the spread 
of Ultramontanist doctrines in the army. Priests now, 
missal in hand, walk beside the standard-bearers at 
reviews. Soldiers wish to be well with their chaplains 
A fervid Catholic heads the State and army. a 
curassier-major has taken up the tradition of the 
soldier St. Ignatius Loyola. Two military men 
gloried in the reproach of the Syllabus at Rheims, 
and nobly trampled that vain thing called human 
reason underfoot. The République Francaise denies 
that there is any clerical tendency worth speaking of 
in the army. Imperialists so completely entertain 
this opinion as to cause a pamphlet, headed, ‘A bas 
les Cagots,’ to be circulated in the barracks. Last 
| night I heard a German, who is no mean authority 
| on French affairs, prophesy that a military revolution 
| will spring out of the street riots apprehended by 
Quartier Latin shopkeepers. Officers resent the 
meddling of regimental chaplains in what should only 
| concern colonels or majors. They do not mind 
going to mass with their wives on Sundays, but they 
| are not able to affect on week-days devotional 
| cant. If they will not live in camps like anchorites, 
they will not set up to be saints. Masculine logic 
does not readily admit of that self-deception which 
enables women to be dissipated with a good con- 
| science. ‘A bas lesCagots’ may become a welcome 
cry to military ears. Whenever it does, students 
will not be wanting to utter nor zealots to repress it. 
Certainly things seem to flow in the direction prophe- 
sied by the German.” 





OPINIONS ABOUT THE BONN CONFERENCE. 


From other sources, our readers must have learned 
the proceedings of the Bonn Conference, embracing 
distinguished members of the Old Catholics, the 
Greek Church, and the Church of England. They 
know that a basis was agreed to on the doctrine 
which for so many centuries has given rise to the 
chief distinction in creed between the Eastern and 
| Western Church—the manner of the existence of the 
| Holy Spirit, as proceeding from the Father, or from 
the Father and the Son. The phrase fi/iogue in the 
Nicene Creed expresses the bone of contention. It 
1as been found that both sides, so far as represented 
at the Bonn Conference, could unite in saying that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
the Son. And as to the question of authority by 
which the /iZiogue clause has so long seemed to be 
bound on the conscience of the members of the 
Western Church, it is said that the authority that 
placed it in the Nicene Creed was no valid authority, 
that it was only the authority of the Pope, to whom 
neither Old Catholics nor Eastern Church are dis- 
posed to concede the infallibility that would enable 
him to settle questions of dogma. 

The result has certainly been a surprising one; but 
whethergit will lead to consequences, in the way of 
Church union, corresponding in magnitude to the 
achievement itself, is a question on which there is 
much opposition of opinion. 
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Thus, to critics who do not sharpen their logic on 
the theological whetstone, the whole question appears 
to belong to a region from which, if churches have 
not already tacitly withdrawn, it is time that they 
should be withdrawing. The idea that it was neces- 
sary to arrive either at certainty or at unity on so 
abstruse a question, seems to belong to a former 
age. It seemed to be appropriate to the age of 
scholastic distinctions and metaphysical subtleties 
which has: passed away. Without being latitudi- 
narians, and without betraying any truth on which 
Scripture has spoken clearly, it appeared as if the 
question concerning the single or double procession 
of the Spirit lay outside the faith for which the saints 
are earnestly to contend. Any satisfaction, therefore, 
that such persons might feel in the thought that an 
amicable agreement had been come to on a difficult 
question, is discounted by the fear that on similar 
questions there may be similar discussions. The wish 
of many earnest hearts is that such matters were left 
where the plain reader of Scripture finds them. 

With some, again, the feelings, that as thi$ ques- 
tion has never excited much direct interest in England, 
the settlement of it, supposing it to be settled, does 
not assume an appearance of great importance. It 
does not seem to make a real bridge between the 
Greek and the English Church, or to help much to 
remove the wide difference in many most vital practi- 
cal mattérs between the genius of the two Churches. 
The ideas of the people on so many points are practi- 
cally unlike, that any union which is to be vital 
would need to come more as a vital force. 

Lastly, there are some who think that the recent 
conference has betrayed the weak point which they 
have all along seen in it. They think that it is too 
ecclesiastical a movement, and that it would need a 
larger share of spiritual elements to achieve a triumph. 

Even with these drawbacks, it is felt that as a testi- 
mony against the assumptions of the Church of 
Rome, the Old Catholic movement is an important 
and noble event; and millions in the Protestant 
Church are cherishing all that hearty sympathy which 
is commonly given to the weak against the strong, 
especially when truth and righteousness are on the 
weaker side. 


PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM AT FLORENCE. 
Sussex Place, S.W., September 3rd, 1875. 
S1r,—The kindly and liberal interest expressed 
in your widely-read pages towards all efforts in the 
field of Evangelical labour, whether at home or 
abroad, has encouraged me in venturing to recom- 
mend to your notice the unpretending, but truly 
useful Female Orphan Home at Florence—the Col- 
legio Ferretti, with its thirty-five inmates. My 
excuse must be, that it stands so greatly in need of 
help, that serious questions have arisen as to the 
possibility of carrying it on, though it would be a 
thousand pities to have to abandon a worlk'so well 
begun, and which has already acquired a certain 
status in the country where it has been established, 
the applications for admission being numerous. 





It has been recognised by the Italian Government, 
and is provided, through the generous help given in 
former years, with a suitable and permanent house, the 
property of the institution. The committee at Florence 
mainly consists of American residents in that city, and 
to their energy and benevolence the maintenance of 
the Orphanage is chiefly due, the Italian Aid Society 
of which I am secretary (and which was originally 
formed by the friends whom the late excellent Signor 
Ferretti made during his residence in England) only 
being able to send out a small sum annually, varying 
from £50 to £100, whereas the expenses of the insti- 
tution are nearly ten times as much. 

About October and November many English 
travellers pass through Florence, and many go to 
spend the winter there. If you, sir, could find room 
among your interesting “‘ Glances Abroad ”’ for a brief 
notice of the Collegio Ferretti, you would, I am con- 
vinced, be doing it a very great service, for many 
people might thus {be induced to pay it a visit, and 
to become interested in one of the few Protestant 
institutions in Italy. 

I beg to remain, sir, faithfully yours, 
Mary B. REYNETT. 


IIIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIE 


MADAGASCAR.—THE MISSION HOSPITAL. 


Dr. Andrew Davidson has forwarded to us from Anta- 
nanarivo a curiosity and an appeal. The first is a copy 
of a newspaper, of which we confess ourselves unable 
to read a word, but which, nevertheless, we looked 
over with more than ordinary interest. ~ It is an 
early number of Wy Gazety Malagasy (the Malagasy 
Gazette), which he has started as an adjunct to his 
medical missionary work. It is a small sheet of four 
folio pages, and evidently contains a fair selection of 
news from all parts of the world. It is astonishingly 
well printed, and may doubtless be turned to good 
account in the way of more and more interesting the 
people in the medical mission work which has now 
been carried on for a number of years in the island. 
And, in spite of the wonderful results of Christian 
teaching in Madagascar, there is manifest room for 
this. It will perhaps be remembered that some seven 
years ago the London Missionary Society ceased its 
connection with the medical mission in Antananarivo, 
though the friendliest feelings still prevail between 
the staff of the medical mission and the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s agents. The medical mission has 
been mainly sustained since by contributions from 
Scotland. There are now two physicians, both gra- 
duates of the Medical School of Edinburgh, and a 
female nurse, also from Scotland. It is the only hos- 
pital in the island, and contains some seventy beds. 
It was built some ten years ago, but was never pro- 
perly roofed with iron, as at first intended, and the 
thatched roof has gone wholly out oi repair, as well 
as the walls. It was proposed to repair it, and to 
obtain an iron reof from England, but further exami- 
nation makes it clear that if the work is to be carried 
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on with success, a new hospital must be built. Hence 
Dr. Davidson’s appeal for funds. It would seem that, 
though the rich men and leading officers in the Go- 
vernment avail themselves gladly of the services of 
the doctors when they are ill, they have not as yet 
shown great generosity towards the medical mission, 
which is doing so much good in their midst. An 
eye-w:tness thus gives a glimpse of its work— 


‘‘ When persons are in health they are able to get 
on with their poor comfortless little Malagasy houses, 
where, in one or two rooms, they often live crowded 
together with their children and slaves, and sit around 
a common dish to partake of their meagre rice diet ; 
but when they are ill they need something more than 
their own homes afford. 

‘“‘ Although the upper classes generally sleep on 
mattresses, and have comparatively comfortable beds, 
if we were to visit the sick and dying among the 
poor, we should often find them stretched upon a 
mat on the floor, or on a little dried grass, without 
suitable food or medicine, and with very little more 
medical skill than the wild monkeys in the forest. 
It is from such a comfortless condition as this that 
many a poor Christian is brought to the hospital to 
receive that attention which he needs, both in the 
shape of medical attendance and proper nursing. 

** Often of a morning we see from seventy to a 
hundred patients waiting their turn to see the doctor. 
Of course only a small proportion of these are cases 
requiring admission into the hospital, but a much 
larger number might be suitably admitted were the 
accommodations sufficiently extensive to meet the de- 
mand. Religious services are held daily in the hos- 
pital, for the benefit of all who are able to attend them. 
These are chiefly conducted by native Christians. 
The convalescents are taught to read the Bible, if 
they are unable to do so; and many a heathen here, 
for the first time in his life, has the gospel put before 
him. A missionary, travelling in a distant part of 
the island, came unexpectedly upon a town where 
the people professed to be Christians, although sur- 
rounded by heathen tribes. He inquired how it 
was, and learned that one of their number, who had 
been ill, was sent to Antananarivo for treatment, 
where, on his little bed, he had learned to read the 
Bible, found the precious truths of the gospel, and 
carried them home with him. He persuaded his 
fellow-townsmen to build a chapel, and there he 
was—a pastor over a Christian congregation.” 


All classes share in the benefits of this hospital, 
and it is prized as a valuable anxiliary by all the Pro- 
testant missions in the island. It is besides the centre 
of a number of important agencies, all leading to the 
civilisationand Christianization of Madagascar. . Native 
youths are here being trained in medicine, some of 
them having been sent to Edinburgh to study further ; 
branch missions are established in the country, and a 
thorough organization set on foot that must grow. Dr. 
Davidson writes, ‘I must have the new hospital built 
before I leave the island. £2,000 will be needed for 
it.” But we are glad to see that various sums have 
been already sent, and that the Friends who had col- 
lected some money for the repair of the old hospital 
have decided to hand it over to Dr. Davidson for the 
new one. Wetrust that such of our readers as can 
aid in this good work will put themselves in commu- 
nication with Dr. Burns Thomson, of Edinburgh. 





WORK AMONG THE MONGOLS. 

In the pages of the recently published report of the 
Peking Hospital, the Rev. James Gilmour, M.A., 
the missionary to the Mongols, relates some of his 
experiences among that primitive people. He says 
he has been very well received everywhere, and 
treated with great confidence, but he owns that, in 
the shape of converts, he has so far seen no result 
for his labours. By healing their diseases he has 
had an opportunity of telling many of Jesus; and he 
is hopeful that by perseverance and devotion to the 
one great object of a missionary’s life, he may be able 
to convince them, however slowly, that his purpose is 
‘to heal the sick, and say unto them, ‘ The kingdom 
of God has come nigh unto them.’” Mr. Gilmour 
gives an account of a singular religious ceremony, 
which is prophylactic in its meaning, and which the 
Mongols call S’awr Falena. A triangular pyramid 
of dough, moulded prettily and coloured red, is placed 
on a wooden frame, the whole being surmounted with 
an imitation of askull. In the forenoon it stands in 
the temple, while a service is being held, and before 
it is carried out old and young pass under it. When 
the preliminaries are completed, the head lama of the 
temple, attired in his most impressive robes, heads a 
solemn procession, and leads the way to an erection 
of bushes, or other inflammable material, prepared 
and set up on the plain a short distance from the 
temple. The procession moves slowly along to the 
sound of two immense trumpets, ten or twelve feet 
long. In addition to the chief lama, the procession 
includes a number of men wearing hideous masks 
(representing the heads of deer and other animals), 
and clad in showy garments ; the worshippers bring 
up the rear, the whole forming a large company. 
Arrived at the spot selected, the chief lama takes his 
stand, the other performers clustering round him, and 
the rest of the lamas and spectators generally closing 
up behind ; prayers are then chanted and trumpets 
blown. Sometimes a part of the service consists in 
the chief lama waving a black handkerchief towards 
the skull-crowned pyramid. After some time, and at 
a signal from the chief lama, the pile of brushwood is 
lighted, and as it blazes up the pyramid is ‘thrown 
headlong into it; a man who has been standing 
ready with a gun in his hand, fires at it, and the 
attendant lamas go three times round their chief to 
congratulate him. He replies, “It has become 
fortunate for the many,” and all the lamas and spec- 
tators then hurry back to the temple, without waiting 
to see the structure consumed. As far as Mr. Gilmour 
could gather, this odd ceremony seemed to be in- 
tended to ward off all future evil from man and 
beast. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


REV. E. B. ELLIOTT. 

The name of the venerable author of ‘‘ Horee Apo- 
calypticee”’ has long been familiar to a large section 
of Christians. His elaborate commentary on the 
Apocalypse was the most complete and comprehen- 
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sive exposition of the historical view of the import of 
that book that has ever been produced. Regarding 
the Apocalypse as a prophetic history, a history by 
symbolic visions of the great events that have filled 
up history since the apostolic age, he employed the 
resources of a very extensive acquaintance with litera- 
ture in minutely establishing his view. His learning, 
earnestness, and intellectual vigour have secured for 
his work a high respect even among those who do not 
accept his views. Mr. Elliott was also a writer of 
mark on theological questions of the day, and in 
private life was highly esteemed and beloved. 


REV. CHARLES PREST. 


For forty-six years of his life, Mr. Prest laboured 
in the Methodist ministry, the last nineteen having 
been devoted to the work of secretary of the Home 
Missions, If he was not the founder of Wesleyan 
Home Missions, says the Watchman, he revived 
them and reorganized them on an enlarged and 
improved basis. The stations which have been esta- 
blished, the school chapels which have been erected, 
the missionaries which are employed, the members 
gathered by this agency into church fellowship, and 
the steadily increasing revenue of the fund, are 
largely owing to his diligence, energy, and perse- 
verance, and will be a noble and enduring monument 
of his wisdom and his worth. His interest in the 
army and the navy amounted almost to a passion, and 
he was never more eloquent than when pleading for 
British soldiers and sailors. 


REV, CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


For many years Mr. Finney’s name stood high in 
the list of American revivalist preachers. Having 





reached the full term of eighty-three years, he has | 
necessarily survived the period of great ministerial | 


activity, and his name has been less {prominent of 
late years than it was during a former generation. 
He began life as a barrister, and it was his great 
success as an Evangelist that induced him to devote 
his life to the work of preaching. It may be stated 
that while Asahel Nettleton, whose work as an Evan- 
gelist was very remarkable, proceeded on the basis 
ot Calvinism, Finney’s views inclined to those of 
Arminius. A controversy arose between the two, 
and the points of difference were naturally exag- 
gerated, as is almost invariably the case in controver- 
sies between earnest Christians. In 1835 Finney 
accepted a professorship in Oberlin College, an insti- 
tution which sprang out of the revivals with which 
he had been so much connected. Still he continued 
the work of an Evangelist. In 1848 he visited 
England, and spent three years in that country. A 
great impression was made, but Dr. Campbell, who 
stood by him and received many of his converts into 
his church, is said afterwards to have expressed re- 
gret at having done so, in consequence of their want 
of stability. Mr. Finney dwelt much more on the 
terrible aspects of divine truth than on its winning 





and bright side. He sought to convince men of sin, 
and bring them to their knees, under the apprehen- 
sion of the wrath to come. He. deprecated much 
singing of hymns in public worship, asserting it to 


be a sign of a decaying church when singing obtained | 


much prominence in its public worship. 
At the time of his death Mr, Finney was president 


of Oberlin College, and pastor of the Congregational || 
The great numbers attending || 
his funeral evinced the high regard in which he was | 


church in that place. 


held. 
REV. JOHN SALE, 


Mr. Sale, who died suddenly at Dunoon, on his 
fifty-sixth birthday, was an eminent missionary in 
India of the Baptist Missionary Society. He was 
one of the foremost of the itinerant preachers in 
India, to which branch of the missionary work he 
gave himself with noble devotion and ardour, as his 
wife had devoted herself to the Zenana work. Mr. 


Sale returned to this country in September of last | 


year, and took part in some of the missionary meet- 
ings |of the Baptist Society. He was familiar with 


the views and feelings of the Ryots of India in con- || 


nection with agricultural matters, and when the dis- 
turbances broke out between the indigo planters and 


the Ryots, in 1860, he was appointed by Lord Can- | 


ning as one of the commission for investigating the | 


question, being the only missionary who had a seat 
at the Board. 


REV. HENRY BUDD. 


w 

The Church Missionary Gleaner announces ,the 

death of the Rev. Henry Budd, the well-known Red 

Indian clergyman. He bore an important share of 

the labours of the Church mission in the Red River 

settlement, and was one of the chief instruments of 
the success of that interesting mission. 


M. DIETERLEN 
“was one” (says the Paris correspondent of 


Evangelical Christendom) ‘“‘ whose life for years ex- 
emplified religion pure and undefiled. The loss to 


France of Alsace, where he lived, bowed his person 1} 


and nearly broke his heart. He came to Paris after 
the war, and worked much for the Lord; was cheered 
by the consecration meetings at Montmeyran, but 
sad and sorrowful for the evil around, with a mind 


fixed intently on the invisible, and painfully alive to | 
the discrepancies between Christian life as manifested | 


in Paris, and the Christian life in the primitive 
Church. It seemed as though he could bear no 
more, and so passed away.” 


GENERAL DE ROHAN-SCHABOT. 


This aged servant of God passed away in the peace 
of God at the age of ninety-five. 
enjoyed having the Bible read-to him in the English 
tongue. His son was Count de Jarnac, who was 
Ambassador in England, and whose death occurred 
apparently so prematurely last winter. 


To the last he | 
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hundred too many English women! I who 


would have liked to have “rampaged ” about 
the world, or gone into some of its depths 
and lived there, like Maurice and Grace! 
here I am once more in Aunt O’Brien’s 
unexceptionable Paradise, without even 
having the smallest duty or authority to 
dress and keep it, in any sense, inside or 
outside ! 

Ah! of all the dreary things in the world, 
the dreariest is to live in a Paradise with only 
Eves (except the gardener), with the terrible 


possibility of having one’s own way in every- | 


thing, and with the conviction that this play- 
ing at paradise deludes no one inside it; 
that it only deludes the poor dear ‘Fans 
who look over the paling from outside into 
it; with the knowledge, moreover, that there 
is an interesting wilderness outside which 
one can only get at by railway. 

And more ; but, ah! dare I say to myself 
all I feel about it? Yes, it is always better, 
at least for me, to say the worst to myself. 
Is not that the very raison d'étre of this little 
book? An emptied Paradise ! 
sheltered from no deadly wind of the wilder- 
ness, and full of a mortal emptiness which the 
wilderness outside is too toilsome and tumul- 
tuous to know; a Paradise which death has 
swept bare of its best, again and again, and 

V. N.S. 


” 


| O’Brien no longer here to torment me, and 


women | 


Pars 


a Paradise | 





SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


which life has swept bare of its illusions ; 
where one was happy as a child ; where one 
has to’ play at being happy, now, at the risk 
of being thought ungrateful; with Uncle 


my father no more here to live for, as in 
those few precious years we had him at 
home, after my mother’s death in India ; and 
Harry Leigh who would have taken me with 
him into as much toil and uncomfortableness 
as I could have wished, away alone at his 
appointment in the West Indies. If indeed | 
he zs there. For it must be two years now ; 
since Grace has heard. 

Was I quite right about Harry Leigh? 

Was any one quite right about it? 

And out of so many things not quite right, 
how can I persuade myself something quite 
right for any one is ever to come ? 

My father would never consent to our 
engagement. So tender in all things to me, 
in that he never wavered. He said there 
was an unconquerable unsteadiness in Harry's 
character to which with his consent I should 
never sacrifice my life. And then every- 
thing my father said during the five years he 
lingered with us had the sacredness of last 
words in it, At least it was so to me; per- 
haps wrongly ; for, after all, every word must 
at last have its real weight in what it is, not 
in when or how it was said. 

And I always thought I could have just 
given that steadfastness to Harry; not, I 
mean, by anything especially steadfast in me, 
but simply by caring for him first, and being 
always with him. 

But between the two duties (they both 
seemed duties to me), Ichose that which to me 
was the hardest. I clung to the dying love, 
and let the living love go from me. 

I suppose at the time I did not think I 
was letting it really go from me; but had 
some fond vision that my faithfulness to the 
duty that was difficult would be rewarded by 
he faithfulness of the love I dared not take, 
and that one day that other dearest duty 
would become mine, unforbidden. 

But Harry could not read under the new 
writing the old text which I now know too 
well to be indelible. 


He thought me proud and heartless. At 
least I fear he did. It must have looked 
like it. He did not certainly say so. He 


only said, he had never really dared to hope 
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I could care for a “blundering desultory 
fellow like him.” 

And he had been blundering and desultory. 
I do not know how it was; but he certainly 
had. 

He had not done as well in anything as 
every one thought he might. It seemed as 
if some infirmity of will just came at the | 
last moment and prevented his reaching the 
goal. I often think it must have been mere 
infirmity of health. 

He cared for so many things, and did so 
many things well ; just what would have been 
charming and clever ina woman. But then 
came those inevitable tests which always 
prove men’s work, when it is work they have 
to live by. And it all failed. 

He began with studying to be a surgeon. 
But, just at the last, he had an illness which 
broke off his preparation for the examina- 
tion. And, in this illness, an old passion for 
painting came over him, and his pictures 
began to sell, at first so successfully that the 
old boyish hope of the home with me seemed 
| for the first time to come out of the region of 
fairy-tale into that of possibility. 

And f6r three days we lived in that hope 
together. 

It was in Maurice’s and Grace’s home. We 
did not say any definite words of promise to 
each other. But it came into the consci- 
ousness of both of us that all our past had 
belonged to each other; that words of mine 
had been his inspiration, and work of his my 
ideal. 

“Dr. Dee’s life in the brougham, at- 
tending ladies with nerves, was never your 
ideal!” he said, “ although you did comfort 
Grace by reminding her that St. Luke wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles between his pro- 
fessional visits.” 

“ Not Dr. Dee’s exactly, and the brougham, 
and nervous London ladies!” I said. “ But 
a country doctor among the poor, scouring 
the country at all hours and in all weathers 
on horseback, traversing snowy moors at 
midnight to succour a poor woman,” I added, 
rather reluctantly, “that, I think, is a life 
as near heroic possibilities as any now to be 
lived.” 

And so I always shall think. 

However, that was not Harry Leigh's 
calling, then. I believe he felt Art really his 
vocation. He had studied hard,—at the 
more general science of his profession. His 
scientific anatomy and botany would now 
come in, as he thought, to a higher use, at 
least, to the use he could best make of them 

I tried to feel so, but I could not. 
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| I suppose unconsciously, the ideal of. the 
| life I had thought was to be his had taken 
possession of me as the highest and maniliest, 
| that is, the most Christian. 

| To heal men’s sicknesses _— to me 
such a glorious Christ-like life, such a beauti- 
|ful way of taking up our port Hon of one 
another’s burdens. 

Harry said there were other ways of heal- 
| ing men’s sicknesses. ‘That all true Art was 
an art of healing, bringing balms of beauty 
to weary men and women, melting the crust 
of selfishness by raising the soul into fresher 
air and freer space. 

He thought all things that brought un- 
selfish enjoyment were among the very 
highest and most necessary things. Play was 
the great question of the day—how to inspire 
‘healthful play.” Men and women and little 
children were never right unless their play 
was healthy ; and play tobe healthy must be 
hearty, must be as real and vigorous as 
work, Nature supplied this to all who could 
live with her, yielding her stores of joy, how- 
ever, to none except those who poh xk them 





with all their hearts, in climbing Alpine 
heights or in dredging deep seas, or in clear- 
ing forests, in working in’some way, with 


her or for her. And Art was, he thought 
in a great measure, the Nature of cities, man’s 
bringing home to people in towns the glorious 
things of God. 

“God made the country, and m 
the town,” was only one side of the truth. 

God made the Holy City, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, 21 as well as the Paradise of Eden ; 
and the City, not the Garden, 
summation 2 and the crown of humanity, 

True, that City was also a Paradise with 
trees of life and healing. And man’s cities 
were certainly at present neither Paradises 
nor New Jerusalems. 


an made 





be that Heavenly City. 

And the work of Art now, he thought, is 
to bring the Paradise, with the trees of life, 
into the cities. 

Faith brings the Presence which is the 
temple. But Art is to bring the Paradise 
with the leaves of life for the ‘healing of the 
nations. 

So Harry thought, and so he persuaded 
me. And for those three days, the view 
from Maurice’s summer-parlour seemed to 
me to have something of Eden in it, coal- 
barges included. 

The great river sweeping down from green 
inland places to the sea, sweeping up twice 
a day against the current in sea-like waves, 





But the aim and type of our cities should | 
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| which we, just we, were to make a home. 


| he did not wish when he was gone. 


| iniquitous Post Obit in my father’s life. 


| summer-parlour. 





with the millions of busy English men and | 
women gathered on its banks, the city of ten | 
thousand homes (and how many homeless!), it 
would, indeed, be something to bring such a | 
tide of beauty from sea and land into its | 
homes. | 
And for three days that dread of being | 
becalmed, of having to lead an easy, stag- | 
nant, comfortable existence unruffled by a | 
care, which has often haunted me, vanished | 
utterly ! | 
| 


A cottage in summer, on wild sea-shores, 
or in lonely moorlands, lodgings in winter 
in some delightful unfashionable picturesque 
nook of London, some quaint court in the 
city, some corner perhaps even under the 
very shadow of the Abbey, became a tangible 
possibility ; humble little furnished rooms 


And then I went back again to my father. | 
And he would not hear of it. 

And then Harry’s pictures began to sell | 
less freely. He had been painting 
thoroughly and honestly as he could, and 
the conventional sale ceased. The dealers 
said he was not well known enough for that 
kind of thing. 

To keep a crotchet, they asserted, you 
must have made a name. 

And nothing would move my father. He 
had scarcely got to the point of considering 
painting pictures a profession at all, at least 
in its earlier stages. And a man who turned 
from one thing to another was his abhorrence. 

He said I might do as I liked, he would 
not alter his will; but I should certainly 
shorten his life. 

And shortening of life was no fanciful 
threat with him. Death was always hover- | 
ing too visibly near him. 

I believe, if I had left him, I should have | 
shortened his life ; and Harry’s life and mine | 
were still beginning. 

I could not leave him. 

Nor could I promise Harry to do anything 
We | 
had never been engaged formally. To engage | 
myself would be, I felt, like drawing some | 
And 


as 


| 


I thought Harry would understand. 
But he did not understand. 
We had one more conversation in Maurice’s | 


But something which I must think per- | 
verse (perhaps it is a perversity common | 
to men which women do not understand) | 
seemed to possess him, and he would not | 
listen. 

He said at first I was sacrificing him to | 
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miserable conventionalities. But that he 
retracted. He said at last I was noble 
and self-sacrificing ; only, as he had always 
known, and as of course my father and every 
one else felt, infinitely above him, “a desultory 
creature with half capacities for hati-a-dozen 
things, and enough for none.” 

“He was not even a wreck. He had not 
made one voyage. He was an unfinished 
lumbering hulk, wasting in the docks, and 
he would take care my life should not be 
wasted in tugging and towing such worthless 
lumber into port.” 

So he left me. And certainly Maurice’s 
summer parlour has never seemed like Eden 
since to me. 

And that is what the two human creatures 
I loved best in the world have made of my 
life for me. 

“My life!” The words recall me to my 
senses. I am surely not about to’ drift into 
the ranks of the “ unemployed females” who 
go about moaning “ My life, and what shall 
I do with it?” | 

My life! that is God’s. He will know 
what to do with it. 

The “hands which come from darkness, 
noulding men,” will find what to do with it. 

My lite! 

I have no “life” 
to-day. 


Ah ! 


of my own. I have only 


it was a great many years ago, now, 


that I learned, on my birthday, “ We dove | 


Him beause He first loved us.” The love 
that never began, and ts always beginning. 


And I have never never found that 
fountain fail. 
There! I have made my moan.in my | 


dear old moan-book, and I am better for it 


| already. 


And, after all, perhaps some good did come 
out of it for Harry. He returned to his first 
profession, and passed well, and got an 
appointment as a ship’s surgeon, and went 
abroad and has worked hard there. 


Maurice’s summer parlour any more than I 
can. 

Often, I kvow he cannot. It is a pity 
certainly to make the six extra women in 
any hundred seven by a misunderstanding of 
that kind. 

But then I am persuaded there is not 
one of them really extra. 

If there were no extra women, what would 
become of the extra work ? 

Indeed, altogether, six extra women seems 


| to me a very inadequate allowance for each 


hundred. Where, else, could all the house- 


And | 
sometimes I think he can surely never forget || 
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maids and parlour-maids and cooks come 
from ? all the prison matrons, governesses, 
lady superintendents of everything ? all the 
nurses, and above all the one unappropriated 
old maid for every one to appropriate on 
every emergency in every family? 

I begin to think we are really quite inade- 
quately provided with extra women ; to feel 
quite overwhelmed with the proportion of 
the world’s work likely to fall on me as one 
of the six, or even as the fractional sixteenth ; 
especially as not a few of the hundred are 
sure to be Maurice’s “ non-effectives,” and 
thus to provide extra work for the rest. 
The only difficulty, I suppose, is, that the 
six extra are not properly told off to each 
hundred. The thing to aim at is, to get the 
extra women and the extra work to fit to- 
gether. 

“ Dist:oution!” as Uncle O’Brien used to 
say—“ distribution is the one difficulty of the 
world.” And distribution seems exactly the 
thing left to human beings to accomplish, 
and not yet accomplished successfully. 

Trade is, of course, all distribution. ‘The 
world is, not arranged like an old-fashioned 
kitchen-garden, with the necessaries in rows 
easy to get at, and the luxuries decoratively 
fringing the borders. On the contrary, most 
things seem scattered, or hidden away, as if 
finding, and getting at what we want were to 
be a great part of our education. Scattered 
on burning tropical plains, where half of the 
race cannot live; hidden in black pits and 
mines where it seems no one ought to live. 

And if our food and raiment are so 
difficult to get, is it any wonder that the 
daily bread of our hearts and minds is as 
hard to find? If coals are to be dug out for 
our common firesides at such tremendous 
cost of life and labour, are the capacities and 
work of women likely to be unearthed, and 
fitted for use more easily? Ah, if one could 
only help a little in bringing together the 
empty spaces, and the crowds thronging 
each other to suffocation! the lives withering 
for want of work, and the good ground lying 
waste for want of hands to till it! the houses 
with empty spare rooms, and the lungs, 
physical and moral, stifling for fresh air! 

Communism; Uncle O’Brien would have 
said. Yes; communism, if the distribution 
were forced and mechanical. Christianity, 
if the distribution is the voluntary service of 
love. 

For, in the end, what does the whole 
Christian Church: exist for, but that we should 
bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Him who bore our sins and carried 





our sorrows, and bears and carries them 
still ? 

And with all her external divisions, what 
is the real human and divine work of the 
Church everywhere, and what throughout the 
ages has it ever been, and what throughout 
the ages will it ever be, but just this ? 

That is, if we admit we are complex beings, 
burdened in body, soul, and spirit, with the 
burdens physical, moral, and spiritual, which 
press on each, and which only remedies 
physical, moral, and spiritual, can reach. 

38 * * aS 


Vv. 


So ail the note-books began. 

But the rush of the nineteenth century 
was too strong for them. None of them 
continued but Winifred’s “ moan-book;” at 
least in the form in which they began. 

The boys never wrote any at all. 

The mother’s has already ended, as all 
things with her are apt to end, in Maurice. 

Margaret’s ended in this way. 

“‘T cannot conceive how it was people could 
continue note-books, or diaries, or chronicles 
year after year. 

“The busy days, full of life, about which 
there is most to say, are just those in which 
one can never find time to say it. 

“The only thing which could make one go 
on would be if, like Eugénie de Gutrin, one 
could surround a brother with home, when 
away. But then one wants to send it off as 
soon as one can; and a quite recent letter 
seems to have just a touch of speaking in 
it which makes it have a fresher scent of 
home than any journal. And all the people 
concerned in these diaries do seem to find a 
great deal of leisure, writers and readers, 
which is exactly what we never have, and 
are, thank God, never likely to have. 

“T am afraid I must give it up.” 


And Monica came to a pause, thus. 

“<I cannot get on with it at all. 

“Tf I feel anything intensely, the last thing 
I can do is go and write it straight down in a 
book. And if I could, of course, no one 
could be allowed toseeit. When one Zs feel- 
ing, one does not know what one is feeling. 
It is all a whirlpool, a fermentation, a crys- 
tallization. And noone can hurry crystalliza- 
tion, as we used to find with the alum-baskets 
when we were children. 

‘“‘ And when one is praying, or giving thanks, 
one is praying or giving thanks fo God. 

“‘ He is always there to hear. 

“ One might as well be deaf and dumb, if | 
one has to write everything one has to say. 
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“ And to be deaf and dumb with God, 
would be the most terrible desolation in the 
world ! 

“There is nothing left for me to write, then, 
but thoughts. And that, I suppose, would 
help one, if one had time. 

“‘ Thoughts clear and shape themselves, not 
like crystals, and feelings, by being still, but 
like tangled skeins by being unwound ; by 
being tossed about among other people’s 
thoughts, or among other thoughts of our 
own. 

“ But different things help different people 
to speak. 

“Three things have generally helped me 
most. 

“Oneis: sitting in a boat above Richmond, 
in a quiet part of the river, when father and 
Walter were rowing, and I was steering, and 
there was just enough for me to do, for no 
one to want me to talk, and there was move- 
ment without toil, yet movement which I 
was helping. A sense of power seems to 
come to me then, to steer one’s thoughts 
through all sorts of currents. 

“ Another is: looking out from Marga- 
ret’s and my little bedroom window over the 
river, when Margaret is asleep, when I can 
be quite still, as the stars above are (or seem) ; 
and between the stars and me is the noise- 
less sailing of the clouds in the sky, and the 
steady rush of the great river past the silent 
shipping. 

“And the last of all is: the dear Satur- 
day afternoon walks with my father, when I 
can speak out my doubts and puzzles to him, 
and be sure they will do him no harm, and 
be nearly sure he will help me at all events 


one may get out of them. 


“ And then when I come to something like | 
an answer I want either to go and paint it | 


into a picture; or, «l.e, to go and help some 
one else out of “heir puzzles, which is, I hope, 
my vocation for teaching ; that, and the neces- 
sity for earning one’s dailybread, which father 
says is happily God’s unmistakable vocation 
for nine-tenths of our race. 

“ Our great family debates have not helped 
me much in thinking, our debates in the Long 
Room under the summer’ parlour, which we 
call the Long Parliament. At least they have 
seldom helped me to do anything but find 
out the difficulties. 

“ Margaret and the others seemed generally 
so much more easily to reach what they feel 
the answers. And they all seem to turn 


about their thoughts so much more quickly | 


than I can. 


“Nor does writing help me much. 

“It seems too much all for oneself. 

“We have, I think, had it too much en- 
grained into us that we are members of a 
living Body. Nothing is our own, not even 
our thoughts; so that if one has anything 
good to say it is better to say it to our 
Sunday-school class, or to some lonely sick 
person, or to any one it would help, than to 
shut it up in a book, which one may probably 
never have time to look at again. 

** Of course, thoughts are not always shut 
up in books ; they can be more helpful there 
than almost anywhere ; or there would be no 
books at all. 

“But mine would be; and so my book is 
likely to be a blank, unless I occasionally 
note down the thoughts at night in the 
rowing-boat, or the Causeries du Lundi with 
my father.” 


So Margaret’s note-book diverged into 
letters to Walter, and Monica’s was reduced 
to occasional reminiscences of the Monday 
afternoon walks, 
thinking as she cared to note down. 

And this history has to be filled in at 
present from other sources. 


VI.—WINIFRED’S MOAN-BOOK. 


It is good to be staying with Maurice and 
Grace once more in the dear old parsonage 
by the river. 

People talk of travelling on the Continent 
being a thorough change of mental and 
moral atmosphere. But that depends on 
whether you get into the mental and moral 





which seems to me a far more difficult thing 
| than the majority of us imagine. 

In ordinary travelling in Switzerland, your 
change of “mental and moral atmosphere,” 
as I have known it in travelling with Uncle 
and Aunt O’Brien, consists in hearing a good 
deal of loud guttural German, which reminds 
one of Charles V.’s verdict on the language, 
a great deal of English, certainly not as pure 
as that which we ordinarily hear at home, 
and in making a few acquaintances carefully 
selected by their approach to the standard 
set up at home. ‘lhe whole country, as we 
used to see it, was an elaborate stage for the 
entertainment of Europe, with scenery,—yes, 
indeed, with scenery glorious enough to 
sweep all the vulgarity of the stage into 
oblivion! But scenery, landscape, is not 
“ moral and mental atmosphere.” 

That is more changed by spending one 
| fortnight, as we did once when Aunt O’Brien 








‘atmosphere of the countries you travel in, | 
to see a glimpse of a way in which one day | 





and to such results of , 
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was ill, in a little village in Brittany, than by | 
years of ordinary hotel travelling. 

We got a glimpse, then, of how the people | 
live, of what they believe, of how they be- | 
lieve it. 

But there is no change of * ‘moral and mental | 
atmosphere,’ ’ I think, like getting heart and 
soul inio the life of another home, as I do 
by staying with Maurice and Grace ; a busy | 
home {full of intense life, young and middle- 
aged, and pervaded by all kinds of currenis 
of work, in which your own little private 
current is for the time entirely absorbed, and 
which you love enough to care for every thing 
in it as much as they care ior it themselves. 

It is some time since I have stayed here 
and my last visits were too absorbed with 
my own little bit of old romance (first, those 
three days with Harry Leigh, and then a 
week without him) to be fully plunged jnto 
any other current: 

So that the life and the inmates here stand 
out before me more vividly and objectively 


than usual. I have been long enough 
absent, in body or in spirit, for the old 


familiarity to have worn off, so as to allow 
me to seé all with a new distinctness, 

The whole family life seems to detach and 
group itself to me, with a fresh meaning and 
interest, and to connect itself with the past; | 
as if a strong concenirated light isolated the | 
dear picture for me, and made me possess 





| it and them, past and present, more clearly | 





than ever before. 

Can it be twenty years since Maurice led 
Grace across the threshold, not “in white 
silkand Brussels point,” as Rosalie threatened, 


but in mourning for her father, dear, gentle, | 
old Mr. Leigh? | 
The “stream of time” in this house is all 


illuminated by life and love. 

The years have not yet begun to be 
chronicled just by a new rind of bark, per- 
ceptible only on dissection, still less by the 
hollowing of the stem and the shrinking of 
the branches. 

It is all still a record of growth, in this 
dear normal natural household. 

The twenty years are illuminated in the 
faces of the children, trom Mother Margaret, | 
womanly, busy, and tender, to little unde- | 
throned Baby May, whom we still persist in 
calling baby at her mature age of seven. 

It is quite twenty years “ Mother Mar- 
garet” is nineteen, as she told me with some 
dignity to-day, when I seemed astonished at 
some peculiarly mature and maternal aiimo- 
nition of hers to the “children,” that is, the 
twins and baby. 





| with Maurice, 


| like Romgoand Juliet, with a happy little turn 


. 
she 


‘Aunt Win,’ daringly declared, “| 
am very nearly as much older than baby as 





you are older than he 

‘But then, Maggie,” I L weitd i in self-defence, 
“the generation makes all the difference. 
Dorothy and Dora, and even baby, will 


gradually advance to a level with you. But | 
nothing will ever make you advance to the 
same level with me. There is a chasm be- 
tween us, never to be bridged over in the 
table of relative dates. ‘Younger, submit 
yourselves to the elder’ is applicable to the 
youngest uncle and aunt, as it never can be 
to the most venerable sister.” 

At which that audacious young person 
merely retorted by a satirical nineteenth- 
century smile, and a kiss, more vehement and 
sisterly than in any sense became the serious 
relation of.an aunt and niece. 

In fact, Maurice never did altogether 
secure to me my due place with his chil- 
dren. He was too much interested in carry- 
ing on my own education to merge it in that 
of his own family ; and so I have grown up 
rather side by side with them, than on my 
own due elevation. 

But I cannot say I dislike it, and at all 
events it is a misfortune which it is now too 
late to mend, 

It has given me the entrée to all their 
family institutions, the Cavseries du Lundi 
the evening half hours with 
the mother, and even the Long Parliament. 
And the result is that they always express 
whatever is in their thoughts with entire 
freedom to me, more freely in some respects 
than even to Maurice and Grace, Gr to each 
other, not being afraid of paining me as they 
might their parents by daring“speculation, or 
“honest doubts,” and yet regarding me as 
protected by my “ generation ;” and perhaps, 
moreover, not being altogether free from the 
delight of startling maiden aunts, which seems 
hereditary in young persons of all historical 
periods. 

Dear normal, ngtural English household! 
Sometimes I think things must happen here in 
a normal natural old English way ; that the 
boys will fall in love, and the girls be fallen 
in love with and married, as in Shakespeare’s 
time, and the “woman question,” and all 
kinds of perplexed questions, keep far off in 
the political background, and the comedies be 
like Beatrice and “Benedict, and the tragedies 


the right way at the end. 

Twenty Ligaid ago, Aunt O’Brien and I 
left Maurice and Grace to; gether inside the 
oid house, and drove back to Holmwood 
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through the snow and the bitter wind. And} Margaret is a dear motherly elder sister, 
I began to learn how to cease to be first | who can construe A%schylus if she likes, and 


with those we love best can be sweet, when 
we see how the change makes them more 
and better, so that the bit we get can become 
more and better to us than the old whole. 
That is, if we love them enough. 

And that, with Maurice and Grace, it was 
impossible not to do. And then the dear 
new world of the children, unlike father and 
mother, or any of us, and yet with delightful 
fragments of us all cropping up in unex- 
pected ways and places ! 

Margaret is five years older than I was 
then, and ten years wiser, as indeed all the 
young persons of this generation are apt to 
seem to me to be. 

The adventure and scrambling, the picnic 
fashion in which we, at least Grace and I, 
received our education has passed away. 

Margaret and Monica are both “ certifi- 
cated” young women. They have passed 
good ‘Cambridge examinations.” What 
they have learned they have learned as 
methodically, and what they know they 
know as thoroughly, as their brothers do. 

The British Museum which dawned on me 
suddenly with all its vistas into the “five 
worlds” on my fourteenth birthday, has been 
familiar to them as long as they can remem- 
ber. The Iliad and Odyssey, and the grand 
old Greek literature into which their mother 
entered by a path as mysterious and deli- 
ciously marvellous as the steps into Aladdin’s 
garden, were to these girls recognised ortho- 
dox school-books, as to their brothers. 

Into the art of painting which Grace 
wrung from Miss Lavinia’s pale ensamples 
in water-colour, and her own passionate 
study of nature, Margaret and Maurice have 
been initiated through schools of design and 
Art classes at the South Kensington Museum. 
Where we cleared our way like first explorers, 
they have been conducted by the best guides 
along the best-constructed roads. 

Of course we lost our way very often, and 
lost our time, and they have travelled much 


farther at the same relative age into the | 


country of what is to be known. But the 


some Eldorado by a handful of adventurers, 
these well-escorted young women can scarcely 
have. 


And the results are scarcely perhaps so | 
very much greater, as one might have hoped. | 
‘ 


| could, I have no doubt, explain the polarisa- 
tion of light if she tried, but who remains 
a dear contented child, quite happy to leave 
the perplexities of the world alone, if she 
| may be let alone to pursue her ceaseless 
| little household kindnesses. 

The sweet calm blue eyes, the practical 
| docile mind have gone through all their 
| lessons in languages and natural science, and 
|rest, now, on the best methods of helping 
her mother through the household duties 
which occasionally begin to weigh heavily 
on her. 

And Monica, with her questioning deep 
eyes, which often remind me of my indigna- 
tion with Maurice for not being able to tell me 
the colour of her mother’s, and his getting 
out of it by accusing Homer of vagueness in 
defining the colour of the A2gean Sea—Mo- 
nica, with her questioning wistful eyes, 
questions and puzzles over the world, past, 
present, and to come, as eagerly as if she 
had climbed into the fold of knowledge by 
the most irregular paths, and had never been 
systematically taught the last system of logic. 

Her range of facts being tenfold as wide 
as ours was, her range of difficulties has pro- 
portionately widened, and she has found 
logic, like so many of us, the art of stating 
insoluble problems in an unanswerable way. 

What treason am I talking? 

What did we hope from the more thorough 
and higher education of women ? 

That it would make women greater enthu- 





tion have made the majority of men ? 


have made men ? 

That it would make women able to solve 
the moral and religious problems which the 
first Hebrew seers saw, and the last theo- 
logical thinkers see also? 





‘sense of adventure, of daring, of discovery, | 
which made each of our intellectual disco- | 
veries as exhilarating to us as the first dis- | 
covery of America to Columbus, and our in- | 
tellectual achievements as the conquest of 


That it would make genius more common, 
or individuality greater, for being relieved of 
the superincumbent obstacles through which 
it had to make its way ? 

That it would make women more women 
than they have been in all the nobleness and 
truth of womanhood, or less women than 
they have been in all the frivolity and ex- 
aggeration of womanishness ? 

That it would do tor women what it has 
never done for any man, plant any one of us 
on a platform where we shall find our battles 


That it would make women nearer the | 
solution’ of the philosophical problems, which | 
encountered the first Greek thinkers, than | 
two thousand years of oscillating theories | 








siasts for knowledge than cénturies of educa- |} 
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have been fought for us, or have been made | range of knowledge being enlarged as it is, 
easier for us by other people’s fighting or |; not to open it generously and carefully to 
thinking, except as far as our own fighting or | women is not merely to leave them where 








thinking makes it ours? 

If we hoped anything like this, of course 
we have been disappointed. 

But Maurice and Grace no doubt did not 
entertain any such foolish dreams, whatever 
I may have done. They only felt that the 











! the last generation of women were, Lut to 
, imprison them in rooms with half-closed 
| shutters, and compel them to do the work 
| the rest of the world are doing in daylight, 
| in the dark. 


| Probably the moon and the stars which 





Mrs, Mowlem, p. 11. 


God hath ordained are no more wonderful 
and glorious to us than they were to David, 
although David thought they were stationary 
lights in the vaulted Temple, and we know 
that the sun is a seething world of incan- 
descent vapour, and the moon a ruin of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and Mars a world mapped 
out into continents and seas, and the stars 
myriads of worlds, among which a world 


like our earth would be a spot far too insig- 
nificant to be observed ; and the whole, no 
still depths of changeless splendour, but a 
ceaselessly changing universe of interacting, 
destructive, and reconstructive forces. 

But if David had lived now, and had been 
a king and a poet, and had not known more 
than he did of the moon and the stars, he 
would have been living in a darkened room, 
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or with closed eyes, and could not have | of the World” at six, and then conjured me 
written the Psalms, or have been David at | tosleeptillseven. “ ‘Tranquillise thyself, little 
all. | enthusiast,” she said ; “ the day will last long 

Maurice and Grace feel also that English- | enough!” As if I could sleep with that in- 
women of our class in the present day have | quiring, wistful, sacred Face, watching at the 
not only a world of ever-widening knowledge | closed weed-grown door before me, and with 
around them, but that they have possibly a| the little Bible with those words in my 
very real struggle for daily bread before them, | mother’s writing in it, under my pillow, and 





if they happen to become the extra six 
Englishwomen in each hundred, or even if 
they have only to assist in the very real 
struggle for daily bread of the corresponding 
hundred of masculine human beings. They 
wish, in short, that each of their girls shall 
be able to live independently, if they do not 
marry, ‘and be able to marry a poor man, and 
bravely share his struggles, if love points that 
way. And therefore they have carefully pro- 
vided their daughters as well as their sons 
with the means of self-maintenance, by being 
able to do one thing well enough to live by 
it, if necessary. 

Margaret spent long enough at a training- 
school to be able to take the management of 
a national school. And Monica paints well 
enough for her pictures to sell, and could, 
moreover, undertake more than one branch 
of the education of girls herself. 

In these twenty years the costume has 
changed among the “Fans” and “ Dans” 
as well as among us, and the stating of 
the problems has changed; but the human 
material and the problems themselves remain 
very little changed. 

. Therefore I think Christianity is as much 
needed in the world now as when the glad 
tidings were first brought to the shepherds 
watching their flocks, and to the wise men 
watching the stars; and I do not wonder 
that it is as much combated as when the 
Jews said, “ He is beside himself,” and the 
Athenians, “ What will this babbler say ?” 


VII.—WINIFRED’S MOAN BOOK (continued),— 
CAUSERIE DU LUNDI. 


Ir was my birthday to-day. 

Am I as ready to say which birthday as 
twenty years ago? 

Ah! How these anniversaries lead us 
back ! 

I woke that morning in the picturesque, 
cosy, old surburban country-house, dating 
back to Queen Anne’s days, where we live 
now. 

It is all so vivid to me, now! 


That day when a day seemed an age as to | 
the possibilities of enjoyment in it, and a| 


moment as to its rapidity in vanishing ; when 
Rosalie woke me by bringing in “ The Light 


shining on me again in illuminated letters 
from the picture frame, ‘‘ We love Him because 
He first loved us,” and all the love and the pre- 
sents awaiting me down-stairs, and Maurice 
coming for the day, and the dear promise of 
being introduced to Grace ! 

Has any thing of all the world of promise 
before me on that October morning disap- 
pointed me ? 

Of the deepest things, not one ! 

The Divine Love as fresh this morning as 
then, and dearer, yes, thank God! dearer, 
because more needed and proved. 

Maurice and Grace? A thousand times 
no. More to me than then, themselves, 
because more iz ‘themselves, and more by 
the dear multiplication of seven in their 
children. 

My life has not indeed been ideal, natural, 
simply developed like theirs. 

But it has not been a “Contracting 
Chamber.” 

That other strongest human love has not 
certainly run smooth through it, as with them. 

I cannot blind myself to that. 

For it was no dream ; the long-growing in- 
terest in Harry Leigh, the exhilarating con- 
viction of what he might be, interwoven with 
anxiety about what he was; the three days 
in this house, in which we seemed altogether 
to understand each other; the yielding to 
my father’s opposition; the long years of 
my father’s declining health, when nothing 
seemed to make Harry understand, or to 
make mesure that I was right; the two years 
since my father’s death, when no one has 
heard anything of Harry —that does not 
make an ideal woman’s life. But it repre- 
| sents, I suppose, what in one form or an- 
| other is the material of many an English- 
| woman’s life from twenty to thirty, in these 
| days; uncertainty, suspense, living from day 
| to day, not quite able, decidedly and con- 
| Clusively, to take up any plan of life, because 
| of dim probabilities which must be more 
| sacred than any other plan—if they are 
realised. 

This is a perplexing society, or period, or 
world, or human nature. 

Sometimes I almost think, if the fathers and 
mothers decisively arranged the marriages 
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it would be better. On nly I don’t think so. 
Just to marry to make some one happy or | 
comfortable, is not that motive enough? 
But then I don’t think I could have made 
any one in the abstract happy, or even com- | 
fortable, not being happy myself. 

Sometimes I think if it was arranged by 
lot, as tradition says was the case among | 
the Moravians, it would work more satisfac- | 
torily. Only for me it would unfortunately 
have been entirely unsatisfactory and impos- 
sible, if the lot had fallen on any but one 
number. The difficulty would always be to 
be quite sure the “lot” was “ vocation.” 

The difficulty to me, of course, is Harry. 

I think, I ¢#znk I could be happy, I mean 
content, with any conclusion, if I were quite 
sure it was the best for him. God would 
make it best, if not pleasantest, for me. 

Yet even this I cannot really think, or try 
to think, until I know. 

Resignation to an unknown necessity, ac- 
quiescence in an unknown decision, is im- 
possible. 

And so the years, the birthdays have come 
and gone. But in one thing at least, per- 
haps, this my great perplexity has helped me ; 
my old ‘dread of getting into the middle of 
my world” has been warded off. 

I have had no world of my own to get 
into the middle of, and, therefore, naturally, 
necessarily, inevitably, have had to live in 
other people’s worlds, which, I trust, has not 
been without its advantages. 


I went this morning down into the dear 
old summer parlour, the parlour with the 
great wooden bay window projecting over 


the river. I wonder why wooden bow- 
windows always give me so much pleasure, 
more than the most elaborate architectural 
stone oriels and bays? 

I think it is partly because they suggest 
a combination of two things I sympathize 
with strongly—love of home, and lack of 
means. 

They grow out of some human creature’s 
love of air and light, pressing some dear 
home forth into the sunshine and the plea- 
sant, roomy places of the world. They 
grow from within, for the inside, not for the 
outside; and therefore they are pleasant to 
see from outside. 

And, also, they make one think of a ship ; 
—always a pleasant thought to me, strangeas 
it might seem to some people that it should 
be so, in reference to a home. 

Because all our homes are really only 


| sea. 


| know little ; 


| their seven, 





ships, pressing forward through a changing 
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We are sa ailing fermuit in that many- 
sided, ship-like room; onward, forward with 
all the precious huma n freight, whither we 
but to Whom we know well. 

No garlands or elaborate gifts to-day as 
on that old birthday! Only Maurice and 
Grace, together, and that dear garland of 
and welcomes from each and all, 

They have trees, and garlands, and family 
celebrations, and sometimes, I believe, anni- 
versary verses, and all kinds of traces of our 
ancient Teutonic origin among themselves, 
But just that, for myself, I cannot exactly 
bear. This does not mean that the world is 
not dear and sweet tome. But only that I 
should not quite choose to sit crowned 
publicly in the middle of it, even for an 
instant. It is not rounded enough for that. 

Only Baby May transgressed, and brought 
me a present, knocking, blushing and apolo- 
gizing, at my bedroom door, before break- 
fast, with a hyacinth in her hand. 

“They all love you, Aunt Win, as much 
as me” (May has not grown beyond that 
ungrammatical, or super-grammatical me, 
which unites in the dual complication of a 
self-contemplating self the negro and the 
metaphysician), “only they think you would 
not care for anything. sut I think you 
must. And I have only two things quite my 
own which you would care for, Dot and this. 
Dot is a dog, and loves me. I have no 
right to give away Dot, have 1? He might 
not like it. But this I may give. It is 
living too, but it would live better, Margaret 
says, with you. And it is only me that 
loves it, not it that loves me; so I have a 
right, haven’t I? Not that I mean,” she 
continued, colouring crimson, I suppose be- 
cause she saw me hesi tate, “ that Dot might 
not come to love you better than me, Aunt 
Win. But I don’t think he ought to have 
to try, do you?” 

Thus May threw the perplexities of her 
affections into the form of anxiety for the 
moral welfare of her beloved, like so many 
of us! 

A whole world of possible sacrifice, I 
knew, was involved to May in even con- 
templating the possibility of such a trans- 
ference of Dot’s affections. 

The other children are in pairs, Margaret 
and Austin, Monica and Eustace. Walter 
belongs to every one, and the twins naturally 
belong to each other. But May being four 
years younger than any of the rest, is un- 
mated, or was so sey the happy day that 


Ma ay had psa re 1 a peculiar tenderness 
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for unbefriended dogs. She had been known 
when four years old, to insert an especii ial 


petition in her evening prayer at her mother’s | 


knee. “ Please God take care of the poor 
little dogs that have no masters.” And when, 
soon after this, an unattractive, cowed-look- 


ing little mongrel terrier followed her one | nm 
day in a walk, from time to time looking con- | 
fidentially back, pretending to belong to | 


her, May seemed to feel this so clear a 
vocation to its adoption, that no one in the 
house had the heart to refuse her, and 
thenceforta May and Dot became an in- 
separable pair. 

The delicacy of the compliment, there- 
fore, involved in the concession that Dot 
might possibly come to love me best, touched 
me profoundly. She could not bear me to 
think (that was what the darling meant) that 
I might not be dearest to anyone. A whole 
depth of womanly character and destiny, 
and of possible sympathies between us, 
seemed unsealed to me in the precious little 
one. The soft little fingers clasped ten- 
derly in mine went deep, deep into my 
heart, unfolding some capacity of love and 
pain scarcely ever revealed even to myself. 

It is always the little unintended touches 
that open these hidden springs. 

Intentional sympathy rivets 
and close. 

I would have clasped her close to my 
heart. But I dared not disquiet the child’s 
heart with a passionate emotion she could 
have understood. So I merely pressed one 
long kiss on the soft cheek, and gave one 
long look into the clear, wistful, blue eyes, 
which wondered at the tears in mine, and 
taking the hyacinth in one hand while I led 
May, or rather she led me, by the other, we 
gravely descended the stairs together. 

But a link has come between me and the 
little one which I have scarcely felt with any 
one before. Perhaps it is partly her growing 
up, as I did, like an only child, that draws us 
so together. 

The family gift to me to-day was that 
I was to have the Monday afternoon, the 
Causerie du Lundi, with Maurice. 

None of the children could have had more 
of a child’s delight in it than I. Indeed 
I sometimes feel as I were more of a child 
than any of them, in some ways. Having 
been the one child of the house so long, 
with every one responsible for me, and myself 


he 10 ++ 
them tight 


NOL 


having no responsibility for any one, kept me | 


long a child. And then my education being | 
so incomplete and irregular, not being intel- 
ligently acquainted with the British Museum 
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until I was fourteen, and never having. to 
L| pass” anything! So that I was always an 
“untested” creature, not quite certain how 
much I knew or didn’t know, nor how much 
I could do or couldn’t do; with Uncle O’Brien 
persuaded that girls ought not to know 
ich, and couldn't if they ought; and Aunt 
O’Brien vibrating between a sense of the 
Christian duty of doing all we can for other 
people, and a sense of the lady-like necessity 
of letting other people do all they can for 
us. All which tended to keep me long a 
child. 

And then came my father from Seidl, with 
my two younger sisters; and they, having 
managed my father and his house for a 
year, and taken care of him on his way 
home by the overland route, and seen so 
much of the world, were naturally far more 
advanced than I. ‘They were both very 
kind to me, and gave me a great deal of 
their experience and advice. But for them 
I had nothing they seemed to need in return. 
And as for an elder sister’s responsibilities 
on their behalf, I might as naturally have 
felt responsibility for the House of Con- 
vocation. And then they both married very 
early, which necessarily removed them still 
further from my sphere, and gave them still 
more experience, so that until they left again 
| for India with their husbands, I was, per- 
haps, a little overwhelmed, between my 
uncle and aunt and my younger sisters. 

When they went away, my father was left 
to my sole care, fortified, of course, by the 
admonitions and warnings of his married 
daughters. 

We were great friends, my father and I. 
Indeed I think we both felt rather emanci- 
pated from that weight of experience and 
wisdom which had been so happily trans- 
ferred to wider spheres. He used to say it 
was as good as being ‘‘ boys” again together. 

He had a shooting lodge in the High- 
lands; and we fished, and rode, and boated, 
and made extempore excursions with the 
smallest conceivable quantity of luggage, 
promising each other never to tell any one. 

And in the evenings we read together, 
Sir Walter Scott, Pope, Shakespeare ; some- 
times Byron. Below that era we did not 
descend. He considered Wordsworth the 
fashion of a clique, and anything below 
Wordsworth mere alluvial deposit, not con- 
solidated into literature at all. 

Occasionally, also, he would revive his 
classics, and give me lessons in Virgil and 
Horace, reciting, and liking me to recite, 
being alw ays very severe as to quantities, and 
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ae to any feminine attempts of mine to spring 
to instinctive apprehensions of the meaning. 

Harry Leigh was often with us; at first 
my father liked him to sketch among the hills, 
although he compared his patient, elaborate 
work unfavourably with certain bold and 
dashing “effects” popular in his youth. 

And with Harry I had naturally a whole 
modern world of literature in common, which 
my father regarded as the mere “ talk” of 
the young people of the day, crumblings and 
washings of the ancient rocks, which might 
perhaps make soz/, but never rocks, unless 
indeed it might be some shapeless lumps of 
conglomerate to sustain flowers and grasses 
for foregrounds. 

Virgil, Shakespeare, Pope, and Sir Walter 
were reading. Mere moderns were just draw- 
ing-room chat. Yet, though it seemed 
almost a treason to my father to feel it, and 
although I tried loyally to balance my respect 
for the old with my love for the new, in this 
world of modern thought Harry and I lived, 
and moved, and breathed, and fed, and 
were at home, whilst in the other we rather 
gazed about as strangers and travellers. 

I did what I could to keep the two from 
discussfons. But the combat would some- 
times take the exasperated character of a 
combat between two creatures who cannot 
live in each other’s elements, a drake and 
a terrier, for instance, whose fury in- 
creases the more neither can reach the 
other; Harry knowing as little of Pope, as 
my father did of Tennyson. So that between 
Harry’s loyalty to his prophets, and my 
father’s sense of duty to the deluded rising 
generation, the gulf tended to widen, and 
no doubt thus deepened the one convic- 
tion which my father and I could never 
share, and which has made all the difference 
to me. 

It was not that my father meant to be 
intolerant. Who ever did? He belonged 
to a liberal school, and believed himself 
ready to make every allowance for all “ ra- 
tional divergencies of opinion.” To prefer 
Tennyson to Sir Walter Scott, those “ senti- 
mental dreams about a quantity of indefinite 
young women” (he alluded to the earlier 
poems), “ to the spirit-stirring music and the 
vivid definite pictures of the Lady of the 
Lake, was certainly, he must say, mof a 
rational divergence of opinion, any more 
than to prefer Mendelssohn’s meanderings 
to Handel’s melodies, or Turner’s insanities 
to Claude. But for intellectual delusions he 
would make every allowance. Besides, 
sensible young people grew out of them. 








What he dreaded was the moral weakness 
involved in such a subservience to a puerile 
fashion.” 

And so when Harry turned from Medi- 
cine to Painting, as a profession, his heresies 
about Turner, Mendelssohn, and Tennyson 
were thrown into the balance, and my father 
came to that immovable decision which, 
sealed by his declining health, I could not, 
could not, resist. 

And now these young people of the new 
generation are going back to Handel and 
Bach, and on, no one knows whither, beyond 
the In Memoriam and the Idylls into new 
paganisms altogether beyond my reach or 
comprehension. 

All which has tended and tends to keep 
me always something of a child. The 
people around me have always been so much 
wiser than I. 

What a long way I have wandered from 
the Monday with Maurice! I was led into 
it by thinking of the child’s delight with 
which Maurice and I started for our “day 
out” together, as on that birthday twenty 
years ago. Not, indeed, as then, for the 
British Museum, or with any prospect of 
such luxuries as “ices.” For the country, 
the real country accessible to cockneys, for 
the heaths near Chiselhurst, with a basket 
containing two small pies or pasties, made 
expressly by Mother Margaret, and a tin for 
leaves and flowers, and many admonitions 
from the young people to take care of our- 
selves, not lose our way, and come back in 
reasonable time. 

Maurice was at heart quite as buoyant and 
ready to enjoy the day as I. 

The weight of responsibility in his life 
had kept his heart as fresh for the reaction 
of rest, as the absence of responsibility in 
mine had left me free to enter into other 
people’s interests. 

“ Brother and sister again !” he said, as we 
left the station with our basket, with the 
delicious sense of not being bound to see or 
do anything, or to give an account of our- 
selves to any one. 

“To him who knoweth not for what port 
he is bound no wind can prove favourable,” 
was a maxim to be entirely set at nought on 
this abnormal day. 

It was one of those October days, when 
nature seems to have distilled spring and 
summer into an effervescing tonic, bracing 
every muscle to exertion, and stimulating 
every nerve for enjoyment. 

I am sorry to be led into anti-temperance 
imagery ; but the whole world, every creature 
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in it, and every sense in us, seemed invited | Maurice was arranging some mosses and 
to a feast of fruits and sparkling wines. | leaves in the tin for Monica. 

The woods had been touched bya frost} “Ah, brother,” I said, “yours has not 
which made them glow like the woods in any | been a ‘Contracting Chamber,’ but you 
of the American stories. The furze-blossom | have left yourself little time for looking 
on the commons seemed to us a field of the | through the windows of your palace chamber 
cloth of gold. In the hollows here and| into your ‘three worlds’ of literature, and 
there curled silvery mists. art, and science. You have had too much 

There was a splendour, a royalty, a|to do with the window into the world of 
glow of gorgeousness about everything which | human life, which you told me in your old 
sent one to “ kings’ chambers” with their | parable is also a door and a gate of mercy.” 
purple, and scarlet, and gold and silver} ‘And yet,” he said, with a slight despond- 
tissues, for words to express it, and then | ency in his tone, “ sometimes it seems as if 
brought one out again ashamed of the| I had done scarcely anything there.” 
meanness of the comparison, feeling that; “At least,” I said, “you have thrown 
the palaces indeed hold but the tinsel which | yourself into it heart and soul. And re- 
lasts for generations, yet belongs only to/{ sults, you used to tell me, are only to be 
the moment, and this natural world, the true | counted in the ‘ Fifth World, of which we 
gold which lasts but a few days, yet be-| have not the keys. Besides, are there not 
longs to the eternal. two kinds of gift and of charitable work in 

We had been brought out into one of | the world—benevolence and sympathy ? The 
God’s ‘wealthy places.” We talked of} works of benevolence, it seems to me, can 
many things as we roamed through these our | be counted, and measured, and reported. 
wide palace chambers, so much wider and | But the work of sympathy, who can see or 
wealthier to us for not being ours. measure that? And yet without the sym- 

We talked of the Zheologia Germanica,| pathy, which can no more be weighed and 
and the glorious liberty of not being bound | measured than sunlight, the works of bene- 
down to the poor “ mine” and “ me.” volence are apt to stiffen into mere ma- 

We talked of the early monastic orders, | chinery, which may indeed “ warm and fill” 
how each had begun in an aspiration and a! the animal part, the molluscous part, the 
liberation, leading to higher obedience, and | vegetable part of us, but leaves everything in 
how each had to be reformed again and| us that has reached even the development of 
again; and of Luther, and Port Royal, and | a dog, stunted and starved.” 

St. Vincent de Paul, and Milton, and Baxter,| “Ah,” he replied, “that world of human 
and Wesley, and Wilberforce; and how | life is so infinitely diversified! How could 
every good work was done for ever, and yet | one go into it with one’s own little cruse 
none was final ; how the victories were never | of sympathy and comprehension, unless 
lost, and yet the battle always had to be} one had a Divine sympathy and compre- 
begun again. hension to lead people to, as infinite as 

And then we spoke of the confusions of | the diversities? Think of the range of in- 
the battle-field, how in every age so much | telligence and social difference included not 
of the strength for right was apparently lost| merely in the detestable word ‘ masses,’ 
by the good being never in one phalanx; | but in what is supposed to be a classifica- 
which led us on to the battle within the battle, | tion—‘ working men.’ The social and intel- 
the great individual moral struggle of every | lectual distinction between many mechanics 
soul. and agricultural or unskilled labourers is 

And then we went back to our own “ few | wider, incomparably, than the distinction be- 
sheep” in the wilderness and in the fold, to | tween any member of the upper middle class 
the parish and the family, and the personal | and a prince, or between any educated man 
life. and the first of our men of science. 

We sate on a slope covered with withered | “And in London and places adjoining, a 
fern, golden-brown in the sunshine, and | few acres of ground may be divided between 
looked out on ranges of distance softening | populations as different as those of a 
into tender grey to meet the pale gold of the | fishing village and a manufacturing town. 
sky. A cottage child was nutting among) In my own congregation have I not sea- 
the hazels of a hedge near us, while the cow | faring men who have lived lives of daring 
she was herding was audibly crunching the | adventure, like those of the men who van- 
sweet grass close to us, the only sound that | quished the Spanish Armada, ‘men of the 
broke the silence, as if to emphasize it. world,’ keen and sarcastic? day-labourers 
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whose round of toil has been as unvaried as 
a beaver’s, and almost as instinctive as an 
ant’s, with minds scarcely awake on any side 
but that by which daily bread is earned? 
a few first-class mechanics with intellects 
imperfectly fed with facts, indeed, but trained 
in the permanent debating societies of their 
workshops to the acutest perception of. the 
difficulties of belief, and the inconsistencies 
of believers; on the one hand, men awake 
to every fallacy, on the other, men whose 
intellectual slumber scarcely any fallacy woulc 
startle?” . 

‘ ¢ Besides women and children,’ you wou!d 
add,” I interposed, “if you thought it 
courteous.” 

“Besides women and children,” he re- 
sumed, “as different in character, at all 
events, as the men.” 

* But you know it,” I said, “you know 
them.” ° 

“IT do know them,” he replied, “ many of 
them. And just that would make the diffi- 
culty of preaching to them insuperable, if 
I were not sure that absolutely to every 
heart among them the Master says this day, 
as in “that great day of the feast” of old, ‘ // 
any man thirst, let him come unio me and 
drink ;’ if He wete not this very day, as 
then, an inexhaustible well-spring of strength 
and joy for every heart that finds Him.” 

“ But as it is,” I said, “‘ you find preaching 
the work in which your whole heart delights, 
and into which your whole mind and soul go 
forth, as Handel might into his music, or 
Michael Angelo into his sculpture.” 

“More!” he said, after a pause, in a 
low voice of deep content. ‘“ Yes, more. 
For the music does come back to me from 
human hearts; and the sculpture lives.” 

“For those who follow Him,” I said, 
“there are indeed nocarritres manquées ; not 
even mine” (I could not help adding), “ which 
seems only holding tools for the sculptors, 
and helping to write out the notes for 
the choir.” 

“ Least of all thine, little sister!” he said. 
“ Least of all work as imponderable as dew 
and sunshine, like thine. Besides,” he 
added, “have you not gone through a year’s 
training at the hospital in nursing? And who 
knows what uses there may be for that ?” 

Ah! I knew what he meant, and he knew 
I knew, too well for me to venture to answer. 

The sun was getting low, and the home 
tribunal could not be entirely set at nought. 








On our brisk walk back: to the station 
over heath and hilly roads, the causerie | 
took a turn to the children. 


We remarked how different their per- 
plexities were to what ours had been. With 
us the heresies dreaded by our elders had 
been a little mild pruning of Biblical criti- 
cism. With them the axe was laid to the 
root of the tree, and they were boldly sum- 
moned on many sides to take their choice 
between the credibility of the Vatican decrees 
and the incredibility of being themselves any- 
thing more individually enduring than a frag- 
ment of sponge. 

‘It is a strange thing,” he said, “to watch 
these young creatures, bone of one’s bone, 
launch away as detached on the trackless 
sea as if each voyage was a voyage of dis- 
covery, and the first ever made, which indeed 
to each of them, as of us, it is. It is very 
strange, too, to see the men who were the 
advanced guard of our youth regarded by 
this new generation as sober, conscientious, 
almost retrograde elders, only fit for a reserve, 
—a Landwehr, or even a Landsturm; fit 
only to defend old fortresses, but totally 
incapable of new conquests.” 

“Nevertheless they are not detached,” I 
said, “ we are a fleet,and every ship in the 
fleet is magnetic.” 

“¢ And perhaps,” 


1 
i 


he added, “ the magnetism 


of the old ships will be strongest when they | 


have got into port.” 
So we reached the station, and our mode- 
ration as to hours being approved by the 


Vehmgericht, I received an invitation to the | 


Long Parliament, whilst Grace was with the 
little ones, and Maurice was at the Reading- 
room, where he generally went every even- 
ing to talk over the news of the day, public 
or private, of the nation, or of the families 


| of those there; the news of the day and the 


New Testament being to Maurice parts of 
a continuous history. 

A cheery fire was lit as an especial festival 
for me, on the chilly October evening. 

Margaret sate on a stool near it, knitting 
as mechanically as any of her Teutonic fore- 
mothers ; Monica sate on the floor, clasping 
her knees, and gazing into the fire, which she 
always considers favourable to meditation, 
leading one to endless speculations as to the 
origin of coals, and the issues of combus- 
tion ; Walter kept migrating: from his chair 
to the fire, which he used as an instrument 
for roasting chestnuts ; thus in combination 
with Monica illustrating Schiller’s dictum 
that to some, “nature is a heavenly goddess, 
and to others a milch-cow providing them 
with butter;” Austin leant forward with his 
elbows on his knees, on which’ he had laid 


|a sketch of Monica’s, and with his hands 
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clasping his forehead; Eustace leant back, 
in a parliamentary attitude, in a dilapidated 
easy chair with one arm. 

The debates of the Long Parliament, that 


| evening, were, as usual, not free from digres- 


sion. 

Eustace declared there were only two poli- 
tical difficulties in England worth consider- 
ing ; too many women, and too little land. 

Walter thought that, in the first place, 
as to the first difficulty, every one should 
matty as soon as they could. 

But the extra six women remained. 
was to be done with these ? 

Various remedies, it was observed, had 
been suggested, from convents to infanticide, 
which was considered for the moment 
close the debate in that direction. 

Then there was the land. Too little land 
meant too many paupers. 

Remedies suggested: emigration, cultiva- 
tion of Dartmoor, a prohibition that any 


Margaret, ran through the assembly at the 


ri 
o 


| possibility. 


What | 


“ People who can be spared are no good 
anywhere.” 

*« Ah, there it is again,” lamented Monica, 
“the perplexity which makes the whole emi- 
gration question, it seems to me, so very 
difficult.” 

Austin interposed to the rescue of Monica 
from her own self-depreciation. 

“Tt depends on what they can be spared 
from,” he said. ‘ Good pictures can as little 
be spared in England as good bread, and soon 


| they will be in demand, no doubt, at Denver, 


to | 


one should have more than one country- | 


house, building societies, government be- 
coming the sole proprietor, multiplication 
(by what mode not indicated) of peasant 
proprietors. 

“ At all events it is clear that some of us 


| ought to emigrate, to get out of the way,” 
| said Eustace. 


“ And I am ready.” 

Walter declared he was not in any one’s 
way, being bent on abandoning the land for 
the sea, the Englishman’s native element. 

Eustace pronounced himself ready to be 
sacrificed on the altar of necessity. 

It was asked, what would he do ? 

“ Construe Virgil to the Hottentots,” re- 
marked Austin. 


“You all know Eustace made or mended | 


the verychair you are sitting on,” remonstrated 
Mother Margaret indignantly. 

“Yes, we all know to our peril,” said 
Walter, rocking audibly and ostentatiously 
on his chair to exhibit the contraction of its 
fourth leg. ‘“ However, it is certainly capital 
training for me!” 

“You would only add to the first diffi- 
culty whilst trying to remedy the second, 
which is what almost always happens, in 
politics, and everything, I think,” said 
Monica gravely. “ By emigrating, you would 
leave seven women.” 

“Of course one of the sisters must go 
also,” Eustace replied. “ Who would do best ? 
You can all darn and stitch, I suppose ?” 

“Who can be best spared, I think, is the 
question,” suggested Monica. “Certainly 
not Margaret.” 

A shiver of dismay, complimentary to 


and on the Kaffre frontier.” 

‘** Nevertheless, it is useful now to be able 
to bake bread and starch fine things; and I 
mean to do it,” said Monica, “if I can only 
do it second best. Mother says, to do our 
best when we know it can be only second 
best is noble.” 

(So long ago, had she not said it to me ?) 

“ But,” said Margaret, “I believe we are 
all wrong. I don’t believe there zs too little 
land, or that there ave any extra women. I 
think it is one of what father would call the 
‘ practical heresies’ to say so.” 

“ No extra women!” said Eustace. “ You 
might as well say there are no lost tribes.” 

**T don’t believe there ever were any lost 
tribes,” said Austin. ‘I mean, in the Bible. 
Bits of all of them came back. The tribes 
were scattered all over the world long before 
the Gospels.” 

“Not one extra woman!” said Margaret, 
flushing with an indignation unusual to her. 
‘“‘T should think not! I think itis blasphemy 
to say there ever was.” 

“Mother Margaret’s language is becoming 
scarcely parliamentary,” said Eustace. “We 


| are not drawing up a Confession of Faith. 


Anathemas are not in order.” 

“You know quite well what I mean,” she 
pursued. ‘To say unmarried women are 
extra women is, I think, simply wicked. We 
may none of us marry!” she proceeded, gene- 
rously, I felt, throwing her egis over me, 
“ and what will you call us then ?” 

“Just an extra woman,” I interposed, 
stroking the dear flushed cheek, “like me; 
an extra that gets admitted into extra places 
like this.” 

* An extra that makes the chief part in all 
the accounts,” said Walter gallantly, “as in 
father’s old story.” 

‘An extra that makes all the difference 
between a home and four walls,” said Austin 
softly. 

“An extra that is outside some things, 
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just to enable her to be in the inmost inside 
of all our hearts,” said one and another. 
“Thanked! like the Great Duke, at the bar 
of the House!” I tried to say, laughing, and 
nearly ended by crying. 
And so that debate ended. 


I could not finish the birthday without 
one of the children’s “ Half-hours with the 
Best Authors.” 

Monica resigned me her turn. 

And by little Baby May’s crib by her 
mother’s bedside, the last relic of the nursery, 
Grace and I crowned the day. 

Not that we said much. 

We sate’ on the bed, beside each other, 
holding each other’s hands. 

“Twenty years since we began to love 
each other!” I said. 

She would not have said it to me. The 
chronology of the twenty years had be¢h so 
differently illustrated in her life and in mine. 

“To love each other all but best!” she 
whispered. 

And that was all we said. 

She drew me to her heart, as she would 
Margaret or Monica. Then afterwards we 
knelt béside each other and prayed, quite 
silently, and the tears which would fall were 
not only mine. 

But when we rose and kissed each other, 
there was light through all the clouds and on 
all the tears. 

And so the birthday ended. 

No ; that was not quite the end. For, 
when I reached my own room, Fan was 
moving about -with aims evidently inde- 
pendent of the little “‘tidyings” she was 
elaborating. 

And a few words of sympathy brought 
out the last experiences of her quiet love- 
story. Her long engagement was coming 


| 





at last to a satisfactory end. The losses of 
the shipwreck which had delayed the 
plenishing of their home were sufficiently 
made up for her “ young man ” to decline to 
wait any longer. He was mate on board a 
good vessel. In two months he hoped to 


| be at home. 


“You have been true to each other a long 
time, Fan,” I said. 

“Ten years, Miss Winifred, he has never 
failed to write from every port. He says it is 
nothing towonderat. But I knowitis. Ten 
years have made him more of a man, and 
better to look at. But it is another thing 
with me, though he will have it it isn’t.” 

‘* You will make a good home for any man, 
Fan,” I said. 

“So he says,” she said. “He says he 
knew that, ever since he saw me come 
down to the lodging to nurse poor brother 
Dan, who would have died at sea but 
for Dick. But it would be no hard matter 
for any woman to make a good home for him. 
He’s as neat-handed as Miss Margaret, Miss 
Winifred, and as tender to Dan he was as 
a mother, and as light-hearted as Master 
Walter.” 

Fan was launched on an extensive subject ; 
and pleasant it was to go back in vision from 
this happy climax to the day when the same 
moist Irish grey eyes, so large then in the 
famished little face, gazed through the gate 
of the rock-garden, and the same voice, 
quivering with eagerness, appealed, “ Lady, 
give us a flower.” 

That interview has ended the birthday 
with a good glow of happiness, for dear old 
Fan’s sake; and (how are we to get out of 
the superstitions of our native Paganism ?) 
with an augury of hope for that other life 
which surely was no less truly bound to 
mine! 





AUTUMN 


IN THE WOODS. 


OW changed the scene from that I lately | Music spreads forth her wing; 


sang, 
Of summer in the woods! 
When all the leafy coverts rang, 
Down to the deepest solitudes, 
With sweet bird-harmonies of song 
From the wild feathered throng. 
But now the furious wind’s sonorous bass 
Sounds through the naked trees : 





And in the air float melodies, which chase 
Each other as they please, 
And gambol as in ecstasies : 

Each tree a harp, and every branch a string, 
Touched by a hand unseen, now low, now high, 
Outringing rapturous refrains, 
And with great heaven’s own minstrelsy 

Flooding the hills and plains. 
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Some tremulous leaves still hang upon the boughs, | From the high headland to the Ocean shore. 
Quivering ’twixt life and death, | Magnificently grand ! 
And yonder willow sways and sighs and bows, | This is God’s minster-choir, 
Before the frost hath breathed her wintry breath | By the blue heavens o’erspanned ; 
And the last leaf falls flickering to its tomb,— And now the song bursts forth from harp and lyre— 
Relic of brightness and of bloom. A hallelujah chorus loud,— 
Walk through the wood, thrilled to the inmost core | A hurricane of praise which sweeps 
By the wild concert of celestial sounds Triumphantly from cloud to cloud, 
In God’s cathedral. Hear the wondrous roar As though the very heavens were bowed,— 
Of nature’s organ, echoing in rounds | And then in silence sleeps. 


== = Seale eR 














Sweet silence! like the cadence of a psalm : 
The storm was sudden, and the hallowing calm 
As sudden as the storm ; 
Not a breath stirs, and zephyr soft as balm 
Brings peace in its most lovely form. 
Only the whispering rill I hear, 
With its mild vesper hymn the trees among, 
And, beautifully clear, 
The robin’s plaintive song. 


V. N.S. 7 
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CHRISTIANITY IN MOROCCO. 


A within a stone’s throw of Europe, 

at the portals of the great Mediterranean 
sea, lies a place sunk in the darkness of night, 
spiritually. ‘Tangier, the home of the Moor, 
the residence of the outcast Jew, is, as regards 
the light of Christ’s gospel, a city of the 
dead. 

There is not now a more inaccessible 
corner of the earth as regards the preaching 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, than the 
dominion of the Sultan of Morocco. Yet 
Tangier has for years, nay, centuries, been in 
closest intercourse with Europe. More than 
once this ancient town has been possessed 
by European sovereigns, amongst them our 
Charles II. Here the consuls of every 
European state dwell, and make thejr in- 
fluence felt. Still the light of life does not 
penetrate. 

There are two’ chief causes for this: 
Firstly, the nature of Mahometanism ; 
secondly, the historic influence of Catholic 
Spain, » 

The religion of Mahomet allows of no 
rivals, admits of no toleration. “There is 
one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet ;” and 
outside this naught reigns but chaos. Hence 
from north to south, from east to west 
of Morocco there exists but one religion, that 
of the Koran. 

True, the Jew is admitted, and is even 
encouraged to dwell in the towns, but only 
for the sake of the commerce and thrift 
he brings with him. As a Jew, the repre- 
sentative of another iaith, he is accursed. 
In the country parts, where he is not 
wanted, he dare not appear, for fear of 
death. In the towns, where business lan- 
| guishes without him, he dare not pass the 
sacred precincts of the mosques with his 

shoes upon his feet. He is forced to wear 
a distinctive dress, that all may know him ; 
and when the Moor celebrates his fasts and 
festivals, the Jew remains within his house 
for fear of persecution, if not worse. Yet, 
hated though he be, the Christian is more 
hated still. It is said that at one time the 
clock of the great mosque of Tangier re- 
quired repair, and there was none in the 
town could do the work but an accursed 
Christian. There was much debate among 
the Moorish scribes, as to the method to 
be adopted to take the Christian through 
the mosque to the minaret, as the holy place 
must not be polluted by his feet, nor must 
; his eyes desecrate the interior. At length it 





was resolved that he should ride in, blind- 
folded, upon an ass. In truth, they esteem 
us far less than the brutes. A Christian, 
even at Tangier, is scarcely safe within the 
boundary of a Moorish cemetery, in which 
the donkey roams at will. 

There is no place more interesting or 
more humiliating to the thoughtful man than 
Tangier. A few miles of water crossed, and 
we are in almost patriarchal life ; but we see 
human nature sunk almost in barbarism at 
our very doors. They require the light of 
life, but there is no thirst for it. Nay, they 
dash the precious cup from their lips, and 
raise their deadly weapons against the mes- 
sengers of peace. 

Here is a kingdom intowhich no missionary 
dare penetrate. A flying visit along the coast, 
and a little work attempted amongst the be- 
nighted Jews, and the tale of mission work 
in Morocco is told. Alas! the Jews have 
still the veil upon their hearts, and are bigoted 
in the extreme. No desire, no craving for a 
higher life, as it is found sometimes in 
Europe, gladdening the hearts of God’s ser- 
vants. No, on the contrary, utter and 
stolid indifference, a total absence of spiri- 
tual perception of spiritual things. They 
are absorbed in the business of existence, 
while as regards the future, all is vague, 
all is darkness. Yet they hold still to the 
hope of a Messiah, and are not so rational- 
istic as the Jews of Europe. This is to be 
expected from their position and circum- 
stances. The constant dread of persecution 
irom without draws them more unitedly 
together as a community, making them hold 
with the grip almost ‘of desperation to the 
tenets of their ancient race, while the absence 
of progress around them, and of that spirit 
of inquiry and doubtso prevalent in Europe, 
leaves them in the undisturbed repose of their 
own superstitions. 

Yet it is amongst the Jews only that effort 
is made to spread the kingdom of Christ, 
because they alone in Morocco have any edu- 
cation. The Moors have none. Even at Fez, 
the capital, and once a seat of learning, there 
is nought but the grossest ignorance. The 
acquirements of a Moor, unless he be in- 
tended for the profession of a /a/bé or scribe, 
a studier and expounder of the Koran, con- 
sist of a few sentences from this book com- 
mitted laboriously to memory. In a Moorish 
school the little ones sit around their teacher, 
who makes his scholars repeat after him, in 












































_ is then, as regards mental training, 
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full chorus, the mystic words until iinieae are | 
known. The education of a Moorish youth | 
complete. 

How, then, are they to be reached? There | 
are two ways in which they might possibly | 
be reached. Firstly, by oral instruction in 
gospel truth; in other words, by simple | 
preaching. Secondly, by the establishment | 
of schools. They are both beset with diffi- | 
culties, but especially the first. No one un- | 
acquainted with Arabic could attempt it, and 
the acquisition of this language, so as to | 
speak it with idiomatic ease, is no light task. 
Moreover, the language differs materially from | 
the Arabic of the East, so that a knowledge 
of the latter only could not be accepted as 
a qualification. Converted resident Jews, if 
found, might be employed, but they would 
labour under great disadvantages, being Jews, 
members of a down-trodden and despised 
race. The Christian is hated, but feared, 
owing to the successes of Christian arms for 
centuries on the soil of Morocco. The 
Christian-born would, moreover, being of 
European descent, be under the protection 
of his consul. 

Supposing, however, this difficulty got over, 
and the language mastered, what are the 
prospects? Gloomy still. The missionary 
must be young and active, capable of endur- 
ing hardship, and fired with an energy of 
manner and speech that will seize and en- 
chain the rude spirits with which he must 
cope. The Moor, so placid and indifferent at 
times, becomes, when aroused, a being almost | 
frenzied with excitement and passionate gesti- 
culation, and he must be met with his own 
weapons. Amongst their religious sects, this 
frenzy reaches such a terrible pitch at times, 
that their votaries are dangerous even to 
approach, and are, while under the fearfui 
influence of the ecstasies into which the 
work themselves, capable of the most horrible 
acts, even of falling upon, tearing to pieces, 
and devouring the quivering bodies of livin. 
animals. These fanatics abound throughout 
the country, and would render impossible 
the existence of the missionary, beyond the 
walls of the towns along the coast. 

Cooped up in the towns, his sphere would 
be much narrowed, but he would have the 
intelligence of Morocco around him. The 
town Moors are more sedate and reasonable 
than the country tribes, many of which still 
lead the wandering tent-life of the primitive 
Arabs. His opportunities, however, would 
be few ; the tact and caution required of him, 
great. And, alas! he would receive but 





scanty recognition and supportas a missionary 
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ro the representative of his native land. 
Here would lie the weakest point of his 
position. Diplomacy is not Christian; it is 
essentially worldly. The object of diplomacy 
is to keep on good terms with other states, 
for the sake of gain. Morocco has, at all 
times, been a difficult country to get on with, 
especially as regards England. Tangier is 
of immense importance to us as a source of 
supply, chiefly in cattle, for our garrison and 
| population of Gibraltar, and anything tend- 
ing to disturb our friendly relations, ‘and to 
| endanger our supply, is carefully avoided. 
Hence Christianity is kept out of Tangier, 
Christianity in its healthy condition, which 
is one of growth and progress, producing as 
it spreads enlightenment, and casting down 
the strongholds of Satan; and what more 
stubborn stronghold of the arch-enemy than 
the carnal religion of Mahomet ? 

Is there no Christianity at Tangier? Yes, 
but it is there a plant of miserably stunted 
growth. There are not wanting representa- 
tives both ot Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Christianity. The former are comparatively 
few in number, consisting of the British and 
American consular bodies, and the residents 
of the nationalities represented by them. 
The Roman Catholics consist chiefly of the 
French and Spanish residents, the latter 
largely preponderating. These have their 
mission-house, with hospital, chapel, and 
a staff of priests and friars, maintained by 
the government of Spain. The Protestants, 
on the other hand, although belonging to 
nations infinitely more wealthy and power- 
ful, have no resident minister. They are 
sheep without a shepherd, and a flock that 
sadly needs tending. They depend on the 
occasional visit of a minister from Gibraltar, 
or from home, for the ministrations of the 
gospel. 

It must be confessed that this is a re- 
proach to iis. Some two or three years ago 
a clergyman of the Church of England, an 
earnest Christian minister, took up his resi- 
dence at Tangier, and it was the privilege of 
the writer to know him during a summer 
visit to the place. He did what he could, 
single-handed, but chilled by isolation and 
want of support. He held his services in a 
room at the British Embassy, by permission 
of the British Minister, though otherwise not 
officially assisted or recognised, and preached 
faithfully, morning and evening, every Sun- 
day, to a congregation lamentably small even 
for Tangier. He laboured quietly amongst 
the Jews, expounding the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, and the true position and prospects of 
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Israel; and, had he been enabled to remain, 
there might have been some happy results to 
chronicle. Among the Moors he could do 
nothing, being ignorant of their language ; | 
but he was energetically studying it, with a | 
view to more extended missionary efforts. | 
When he unfortunately left, things relapsed | 
into their normal condition of religious 
dearth and indifference. 

Surely this state of things should not be | 
allowed to continue. If we are to make any 
impression on Morocco, we must commence 
at Tangier. It lies within easy reach of 
Europe, and is in daily communication with 
Gibraltar, where there is a Protestant cathe- 
dral and a staff of clergy. It could, without 
any difficulty, be included in the circle of 
the Bishop of Gibraltar’s periodical visits, 
and once recognised as the post of a British 
chaplain, it might become a Joint dappui for 
missionary labour. 

In the meantime should nothing be at- 
tempted? On the contrary, the matter has 
been already too long deferred. In pro- 
ceeding in it, however, we would advocate 
the exercise of much patience and tact, and 
that education should be at first attempted. 
A couple of young men, earnest, decided, 
and resolved, with the help of God, to per- 
severe, filled with the love of Christ and an 
ardent wish to extend his kingdom on earth, 
might take up their residence at Tangier, 
and set themselves systematically to study 
the languages of the Moors and resident 
Jews, that is to say, Arabic and Spanish, as 
well as the manners, customs, and peculiarities 
of the races among which their work is to 
be carried on. These young men would 
naturally require the support of the society 
sending them out. It would be advisable, 
if possible, that one at least should be 
married, and that his wife should also apply 
herself in earnestness, and from the love of 
Christ, to the acquisition of the languages, 
since she too would have her part in the 
work. 

To assist them with means, and as a 
preparatory mode of introduction in the 
place, they might at once establish classes 
amongst the Jews for instruction in English, 
which is much prized. In this way English 
literature of a Christian character might be 
introduced, and the reading of the Bible. 





When the Arabic language had been mas- 


tered, classes for young Moorish boys should 
be attempted, at first gratuitously, since 
there is not among the Moors, as among the 
Jews, a desire for instruction. Music, chiefly 
vocal, should be a prominent feature in the 
instruction, for the Moors are fond of music, 
and perhaps some time should be devoted 
to the teaching of some simple trade, such 
as carpentry, which is very rudely carried 
on in the country. When the boys’ classes 
had been well established, others for Moorish 
girls might be attempted by the Christian 
wife ; and here would be the most difficult 
task of all, owing to the peculiarity of 
Moorish life. The women of the family and 
the female children are sedulously guarded. 
No one of the opposite sex may be admitted 
to see them, and when they go abroad they 
are closely veiled in their capacious haiks. 
The missionary’s wife would require long 
and patient watching in prayerfulness, for an 
opportunity to form an acquaintance, to 
ripen into friendship, with some Moorish 
women, wives and mothers. Having ob- 
tained a welcome, she might, after a time, 
gather a few girls together, and form a 
sewing or embroidery class, and read to 
them in their mother tongue. At length a 
desire for the power themselves to read 
would be kindled, and teaching might com- 
mence, and then, with God’s help, might the 
work proceed. 

This is but a humble sketch, but we sub- 
mit it to the earnest consideration of your 
readers, and especially to the notice of 
such pioneers of the faith as Mr. Grattan 
Guinness, and Dr. Miiller of Bristol, whose 
establishments for the training of mis- 
sionaries might supply the needed men. 

The work is not without precedent, as 
schools with a similar 





object have, we — 


believe, been successfully carried on in | 
Cairo, under the superintendence of Miss | 


Whately. 


In conclusion, it must be stated that the | 


missionaries should work under the ordinary 
protection afforded to all British residents ; 
and, expecting no special countenance on 
account of their work, nay, rather dis- 
couragement, they should be prepared to do 








battle with every difficulty, trusting in an !| 
Almighty arm to sustain them and crown ' 


their mission with success. 
J. T. BARRINGTON. 
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“ 


VY SRE an intelligent savage, or an in- 
habitant from some far distant planet, 
to be suddenly placed in the midst of our 
teeming world of civilised life, and to be 
indoctrinated in the various arts and appli- 
ances which conduce to the maintenance of 
the amenities of modern existence, it would 
be a difficult task to estimate which topic 
would most engross his attention and excite 
his wonder and interest. Transported from 


form and practice, the variety of contrivance 
employed by his civilised brethren would 
confuse and embarrass the savage intellect. 


would not be capable of reaching a still 
higher development, than that which the con- 
templation of the ordinary appliances of civili- 
sation could produce. Suppose we led the 
primitive eye and mind to gaze and reflect 
on the broad expanse of heaven, as, on a 
clear starlit night, the countless orbs, that 
make up other worlds than ours, shone bright 
and twinkling in their magnificent array. 
What to the savage mind could suggest more 
forcible ideas of vastness and immensity? or 
what to the cultured intellect can convey 
such thoughts of sublime, immeasurable 
extent as the starry heavens, which a certain 
sweet singer of old praised as declaring the 
glory of God and as showing forth his 
handy-work ? What more suitable topic could 
a teacher select to convey to the mind any 
fit or appropriate idea of the Creator; or 
which among the varied phenomena of nature 
could appeal more directly to the intellect, 
as evidence of the unsearchableness of God ? 
Yet in an equally corresponding manner 
might the gazing savage be impressed, if we 
told him truly that the distances and rela- 
tions of these orbs had been duly calculated ; 
that the times and seasons of the greater 
among them had been surely estimated ; and 


and of other luminaries, had been accurately 
determined. And his surprise might be yet 
intensified if we bade him gaze through our 
telescope, and there behold, as far as the 
science-aided vision could penetrate, how 


to show us, however, that there were still 
cessible alike to the mind and eye. 


Or, lastly, what if we brought him face to 
face with the wonders of the Infinite in 





his primitive life with all its simplicity of | 


But I doubt if his astonishment and wonder | 


that even the composition of the sun itself, | 


vista after vista opened before the sight, only | 


beyond the clearest gaze, some depths inac- | 


IN THE BYEWAYS OF SCIENCE. 


II.— LESSER WORLDS THAN OURS. 


' 


smallness, just as we had shown him the 
Infinite in greatness? What would be his 
feelings when, on peering through the micro- 
scope, he should see that each tiny leaf or 
blade became, as it were, a forest in relative 
size to its inhabitants; or that each tiny 
drop of water might, under certain circum- 
stances, reveal a wondrous diversity, as well 
as complexity, of living forms? The appre- 
ciative ear and eye of such an observer 
would literally be satiated to overflowing 
with the fulness of beauty and of variety, no 
less than with amazement and admiration at 
the art and science which thus showed him 
that beneath the outer face of nature there 
lay hidden incalculable mines of wealth; 
and that to see as he had been before accus- 
tomed, was truly to know but a small part, 
an infinitesimal shred, as it were, of this fair 
earth. And his attitude towards the powers 
which were thus competent to show him the 
greatness of little things, would assuredly be 
that of every honest, simple mind, which, 
recognising each accession of knowledge as. 
a fuller revelation of the Author of All, 
would say, with a distinguished thinker of 
our own day, that the sublime face of nature 
was “the living appeal of thought to 
thought.” The deeper and fuller our gaze 
extends, so in fuller sense does the mind 
open to the appreciation of that Omniscience 
whose magnificence, care, and skill are never 
so plainly discerned as in the perfection of 
the most minute details of its works. 

It is with no disparaging intention, I 
maintain, that the attitude of the savage 
intellect, as I have thus briefly sketched 
it, towards those paths of inquiry which 
are more or less hidden to the general 
inquirer, should be ours, if we are to 
participate fully in the benefits derivable 
from ‘a ramble along such byeways. The 
mind simple in its determination to rightly 
appreciate what can be explained, and ever 
prone to wonder in humility where it cannot 
explain, is surely the mental disposition best 
calculated to enter beneficially ‘into the 
paths of scientific inquiry. Burdened with 
no distracting elements, such a mind will 
fully receive all that it can be taught by 
| simple observation of nature, in the idea of 
the psalmist who, concerning his investiga- 
| tions of the great things of God, maintained 
that he did not exercise himself in great 
imatters or in things too high for him, 
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Whilst it not less forcibly and gratefully | he leads us in a short ramble through his 


follows the advice of Bacon, who says, “ Let 
no man out of a weak conceit of sobriety, or 
an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, 
that a man can search too far or be too well 
studied in the book of God’s word, or in 
the book of God’s works; divinity or philo- 
sophy; but rather let men endeavour an 
endless progress or proficience in both.” 

The science and art which together have 
perfected the telescope, and have laid open 
to investigation the broad expanse of heaven, 
deserve undoubtedly from us the highest 
tribute of praise and admiration. But no 
less does the industry which has produced 
the microscope demand our deepest thanks ; 
since, but for the grateful aid of that true 
wonder-glass, the natural sciences could 
never have attained their present excellence 
and high degree of cultivation. Only when 
we reflect on the vast expanse of natural fields, 
which, but for the microsope, must surely 
and for ever have remained “erre incognita 
to us; or when we thus contrast with our 
former ignorance of them, the innumerable 
secrets and hidden workings of life and living 
beings which the patient eye of the micro- 
scopist has traced out for us, can we esti- 
mate in its true light the value of research 
into the infinitely little. What wonders of 
function have thus been laid open to the 
appreciative senses; and what gleams of 
light have been thrown on the mysteries of 
living and being, and on the marvellous 
means whereby each delicately minute part 
of an organism contributes its due share to 
the maintenance of the living whole! Fully 
two-thirds of the respective sciences of 
botany and zoology, but for the microscope, 
would have been utterly unknown to us; 
and save for the aid of this instrument we 
might compare ourselves to children, or un- 
initiated spectators, forced from the limita- 
tion of our powers to regard the wondrous 
machinery of living nature from the outside 
merely, and afar off. Now, we may peer 
into each detail of that mechanism, and 
become in a manner as the skilled artisans ; 
familiar with many details of its structure and 
organization. Before, we were uninstructed 
wanderers ‘by the wayside—now “the 
secrets of wisdom” are in part made plain; 
formerly we groped in the dim light of the 
grey morning—now we are in a manner 
fitted to bear a few gleams of that light of 
knowledge, which in due time shines unto 
the perfect day. 

Let us accompany the microscopist—or 
histologist as he is scientifically termed—as 





especial domains. We shall descend with 
him as into the hidden mines of knowledge, 
and see how life is represented in those 
regions to which the unassisted sight may 
not penetrate. Here, from the depths of a 
stagnant pool overgrown with plant life, and 
sheltered by the foliage which will shortly 
fall into its waters—such a pool as we meet 
with in every woodland walk—the microsco- 
pist has brought some materiel. A small 
phial of water represents his present acqui- 
sition, but within those miniature depths, so 
commonplace in every detail, a fertile store 
of life exists. And, as we shall shortly see, 
so numerous are the forms included in this 
lesser world, and so active are they in all the 
details of their existence, that were our ears 
possessed of powers of hearing as intensified 
as the powers of our eyes will shortly be, we 
might well be deafened by the roar and 
noise of the bustle, which, as in the streets of 
a great city, would reverberate, through the 
world of waters before us. 

Here in our animalcule-cage or “ live-box,” 
we have our as yet invisible organisms con- 
tained. And bringing our object-glass to 
bear on a duly-arranged drop of the life- 
containing fluid, we at once behold a con- 
fusing array of living forms. Within a mere 
drop of the water, we have organisms in 
seemingly endless variety and number dis- 
played in all their vital activity; and if we 
try to separate out from among the crowd 
one or two of its more typical representa- 
tives, we shall doubtless find much to interest 
and amuse us. 

A shapeless film of a colourless jelly-like 
substance may thus be seen to move across 
the field of vision. This is a common 
species of an animalcule now known to 
science as the Ameba (Fig. 1 a, b, p. 96), 
and as a very interesting member of a curious 
group of organisms, belonging to the Protozoa 
or lowest sub-kingdom of animal life. The 
name Ameeba is applied to it in allusion to 
the constant changes of form it exhibits ; and 
the designation “ Proteus-animalcule,” by 
which it was formerly known, was given to 
it for the same reason, and was derived from 
the mythological personage of that name, 
whose reputed vagaries in the assumption of 
different forms are familiar to every classical 
scholar. Let us see why and wherefore the 
animalcule merits so remafrkable a descrip- 
tion. Watch it as it lies under your gaze 
seemingly inert and motionless, and appear- 
ing of a roughly-rounded conformation. 
Soon, however, it begins to move, to slowly 
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fashion its jelly-like body into curious 
changes of form, me//ing itself, as it were, 
from one shape into another. Now it has 
pushed its body out into various projecting 
parts (Fig. 1 a), so that it resembles nothing 
so much asa solitary island, with capes, head- 
lands, and promontories, jutting out in a sea 
of its own. Again it alters its shape, and defies 
recognition and identification with its form 
of the preceding moment; and so it moves 
across the line of vision ; never resting for a 
moment, but perpetually evincing a living 
realisation of its name Amaeba—* change.” 
If we scrutinize the structure of this form 
by the keen aid of the highest powers of our 
microscope, we can detect but the faintest 
traces of any organized structures. If we 
describe its body as consisting simply of a 
colourless, semi-transparent jelly-like sub- 
stance—the protoplasm or sarcode of the bio- 
logist—we shall have almost exhausted its 
description. Yet we see it possessed of 
inherent powers of contraction, and of there- 
by effecting movements. When we strew 
particles of finely-divided colouring matter, 
such as carmine or indigo, in the water, we 
notice it pushing its body out so as to 
surround and encompass the particles, which 
are then finally engulphed within its body- 
substance. Particles of food are drawn into 
the interior of the organism in this way, and 
by means of these extempore processes, or 
pseudopodia, which, serving as so many fingers 
or feet, can be extended from any portion of 
its body. Not infrequently a neighbour- 
organism, related by close ties of kindred to 
the Amoeba, may be seen to be swallowed in 
the same manner, and drawn within the soft 
jelly-like body, preparatory to being digested. 
And by means of extensions and prolonga- 


of the creature are also effected. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the 
life-history of one of these Amcebe, to which 
the weedy vegetation of every pool in 
summer affords a grateful lodgment. And 
even in this first and cursory observation, 
the microscope brings us face to face with 
many problems of unanswerable kind. 
we witness a minute speck of jelly-like proto- 
plasm, constituting of itself a perfect being, 
which nourishes itself, reproduces itself, and 
possesses certain relations with the outside 
or external world. Of the highest animal in 
its sphere, we can say no more; and sucha 
being differs from the Amceba, only in the 
greater complexity of structure, whereby the 
functions of its body are carried on. Simple as 
the protoplasm is, it is yet an example of truly 








tions of the body-substance, the movements | 


Here | 





living matter; and as such, exhibits powers 
and qualities very different from those 
possessed by every form of inorganic or life- 
less material. Further than these statements, 
science as yet cannot with certainty proceed. 
And when we inquire into the phenomena of a 
life so apparently simple as that of the Amoeba, 
with the view of finding out why or how such 
an existence is maintained, we then approach 
the grim, stable barrier which bounds the 
finite from the infinite, and man’s knowledge 
from the unknown. Well may the poet tell 
us when we say that, even such a humble 
animalcule ves, and when we try to fathom 
its structure and life, that we simply “ expound 
mysteries by mysteries.” And when we 
address ourselves to the deeper questions of 
being and living—questions to the verge of 
which the microscope leads us—we find 
how limited, after all, is the fullest extent of 
our senses and perceptions, and we receive a 
firm confirmation of the wisdom of the poet’s 
further query— 
“ How should the Infinite be understood in Time, 
when it stretcheth on ungrasped for ever ?”’ 

Various near relations of our Ameeba will 
to a certainty be found living in near prox- 
imity to that curious animalcule. We may 
thus see various species of Arcel/@, each of 
which may be compared to an Ameeba, 
enclosed in a kind of membranous carapace, 
or shelly-covering of hemispherical shape. 
And from a narrow orifice on the flat surface 
of the shell, the soft jelly-substance of the 
contained body can be protruded so as to 
effect movements, and to seize food as in the 
Ameeba. From the waters and sands of 
the sea, we may obtain other and still more 
curious relations of the Protean-animalcule. 
The Foraminifera thus represent such forms, 
in which also, the problem of living becomes 
invested with still more complicated aspects 
than before. For in the latter forms, which 
modern deep-sea research has shown us to 
form a thick layer of life in the furthest 
abysses of ocean, we find the soft living 
matter of their bodies to possess the power 


| of manufacturing from the lime of the sea- 


water, shells, which frequently exhibit a 
singular beauty of outline and form, 
Through holes in these minute shells, the 
protoplasm of these bodies is protruded in 
the form of delicate interlacing filaments, by 
means of which food is seized and locomo- 
tion performed as before. And yet, not- 
withstanding the performance of these living 
functions, these creatures are of exceedingly 
minute size. For when we reach organisms 
which measure one-fiftieth or one-thirtieth of 
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| sphere. And some 
| biologists have, in 
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an inch in diameter, we deal with beings oars, the organism swiftly propels itself 
which are giarts indeed—Gullivers magnified | through its miniature sea. These cilia are of 
many times over in relation to his Lilliputian | exceedingly minute size, and in whatever 
friends—as compared with the bulk of organ- | animals they exist—for they occur in almost 
isms which the microscopist delights to | every group of the animal world—they gene- 
examine. | rally possess the function either of executing 
Swiftly propelling themselves about amid | locomotive movements, or of causing vivi- 
the water we have drawn from our pool, are | fying currents in the water, and of thus 
countless other forms, of each of which, did | drawing particles of food towards the mouth. 
space permit, we might find something in- | Both of these functions the cilia of Infusorial 
teresting to say. Such are the /nfusoria/| animalcules perform; and if we colour the 
animalcules ; examples of a class of forms | surrounding water with carmine, we may 
always largely represented wherever animal | note with exactitude the direction of the 
or vegetable matters in solution exhibit signs | currents, and see how particles of the 
of putrefactive decay. Indeed, these animal-| coloured matter, serving for food, are swept 
cules seem to be into the mouth, 
almost ubiquitous, and thence into 
in a sense, since the body of the 
there appears no animalcules. Yet 
chance of  suc- we have not been 
cessfully excluding able to demon- 
them from any strate the why and 
fluids of the kind wherefore of this 
above - mentioned, ; ciliary action. How 
even though care a b it is that a little mi- 
be taken to protect n oo | eeecnges Glament, 
the vessel contain- — imowhicht exiends ie body oubstanee’: be dwsba diftuens in varus saves jn the absence of 
° . or stages of contraction. 
ing the fluid from * muscles or other 
contact with the demonstrable loco- 
surrounding atmo- motive apparatus, 
should possess the 
power of active, 
nay, incessant, 
movement, is a 
puzzle beyond the 
solution of the 
keenest eyes and 
most powerful ob- 
ject-glasses. And 
yet this considera- 





consequence, as- 
serted their belief 
in the “spontane- 
ous” origin of these 
Infusoria, a belief 
not warranted by 
science, or esta- 
blished on any un- 





Fig. 2. INFUSORIA. a, Paramecium aurelia, showing nucleus (n) and 


assailable grounds “contractile vesicles” (e ¢): 6, Kuplotes patella: ¢. Aspidlisea lyncevs: tion is but one 
. d, Euplotes Charon: e, Peranewa globulosa : f, Vayinicola crys/allina, show- 
of even experi- ing the sheath into which the animalcules can retract themselves. of countless such, 


mental kind. which at every step 
Hundreds of these forms may thus be! force themselves upon the inquirer’s mind. 
seen actively swimming about under the; There lies still a motley group of In- 
observer’s eye, and presenting him with | fusorial organisms before us, and mere enu- 
beings exhibiting a little advance in structure ' meration must stand for detailed description 
on the simplicity of the Amceba, but still! of these forms. These are Luglene of 


| Showing us that life and vital actions may be various species, and indeterminable forms ; 


perfectly exhibited by forms literally destitute : here we are lucky in seeing a group of the 
of any apparatus to live with. There is the j curious-stalked Vorticelle (Fig. 3 8), with 
familiar Paramecium (Fig. 2 a),ananimalcule | their graceful, waving stems, which contract, 
of large size among its kind, with its somewhat ‘ as if in terror, on the slightest alarm; there 
oblong body, which has procured for it the! is the Stentor, or “Trumpet-Animalcule” 
familiar name of “ Slipper-Animalcule.” You ' (Fig. 3A), named from its obvious resem- 
observe that its sides and surfaces are fringed | blance to that musical instrument ; there is a 
with beautifully delicate, eyelash-like fila- | Vagénicola (Fig. 2 /), with its tube-like dwell- 
ments, known accordingly as c/ia ; and that | ing; and there a Zuf/ofes (Fig. 2 @), paddling 


by means of these, as by rows of self-acting along by means of its cilia, like a veritable 
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‘boat. Whilst we may also chance to see a 
Peranema (Fig. 2 e), with but a single, long, 
lash-like filament, in place of the numerous 
'cilia of its neighbours, but with which it 
| moves about, after the fashion of a screw- 
| steamer, urged onwards by its propeller. 

Such, a brief glimpse of but a small tract 


ordinary mortals, may serve as an intro- 


think that each minute living particle therein 
contained, has its 
definite place and 
sphere in the created 
scale, and pursues 
its  wisely-ordered 
existence as _ per- 
fectly in all respects 
as does the highest 


form. A_ prospect 
such as that which 
the microscope 





opens to our gaze 
affords, at the same 
time, a convincing 


INFUSORIA. 
attached state. 
undisturbed condition : 


Fig. 3. 
B, Sint 


of a lesser world, hidden from the sight of | 


duction to a literal universe of wonders. | 
And our admiration is not lessened if we | 





A, Stentor, or ‘‘ Trumpet-animalcules” in their 
of Forticelle: aa, Vorticelle in a natural and 
6, Vorticelle contracted in a spiral manner on 


} 


| Turn we from the contemplation of the 

denizens of our pool, to other forms of higher 

nature and of even more interesting kind. 

No group of the animal world can interest 

us in higher degree than that of the Rotifera, 
| or “ Wheel-Animalcules” (Fig. 4), as they 
are popularly named. The microscope truly 
discovered for us both Rotifers and Infusoria, 
| and their allies ; but the limits of the micro- 
scopist’s work, so far as the Infusoria are 
concerned, may be said to have almost ter- 
| minated with their discovery, since there is 
comparatively little 
in their simple 


further 
of the microscope 
could reveal. Not 
only, however, are 
we indebted to the 
microscope for our 
knowledge of the 
mere existence of 
the Wheel-Animal- 
cules, but the in- 
vestigation of their 


structure which the } 
perfection. } 


proof of the actual 
limits which curb 
the mind in its con- 
templation of the 
minute, just as the 
starry heavens in 
their immensity re- 
buke the thought 
that one day science 
will leave not a sin- 
gle orb to be deter- 
mined, or omit any 
extent which will 
not be surveyed. 
And the extension 
of such thoughts as 
are impressed upon 
us by this glance at 





their stems; a feature exhibited when the animalcules are irritated or 
disturbed : ¢, an individual undergoing a process of ** fission” or ‘* cleavage :” 
d, further stage of ¢, two heads being produced by the cleavage of one 
animalcule : e, one of the heads swimming away after becoming detached 


from the stalk. This latter will in time develope a stalk and become a perfect 
animalcule. 





Fig. 4. ROTIFERA. A, Stepharoceros Eichornii, one of the fixed Roti- 
fera, showing the tube in which its body is enclosed and the tentacles (/): 
foot (e): pharynx (a): and stomach (c). B, Hydafina senta, a free Rotifer, 
showing the ciliary discs at @ and 6; the muscles of the jaws at ¢; 
the nervous ganglion at d; the stomach (g); salivary gland (f); gullet (e) 


form has led us to 
witness in these be- 
ings a structure of 
a_highly-organized 
kind. And when we 
remark that, whilst 
the largest of these: 
organisms attain an 
average length of 
about _ one-thirty- 
sixth of an inch, the 
majority of them 
are infinitely smaller: 
—many not exceed-. 
ing the one-five-hun- 
dredth of an inch 
in length—it may 
be said to be no 





the Infinite in small- and foot (m). 
ness, may readily be 
extended towards the idea, that the same 


beneficent Power, directing the greater events 


things which are of lowly kind. The whole 
sence of the God of nature, and the care 
which in its Omnipresence permits not even 
a sparrow, unknowingly or unwittingly, to 
fall to the ground. Thus true is it— 


“ That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 





of nature, finds no unequal or less wondrous | 
work in controlling the destinies of the | 


subject, indeed, amplifies the universal pre- | 


insignificant labour, 
either in its details 

or modes of procedure, which has resulted in 
| the comparatively full demonstration of struc- 

tures, organs, and tissues in creatures of so 
minute a size. The history of the Rotifers has, 
in fact, been one with that of the perfection 
of the microscope ; and it may prove some- 
what instructive, if we take a retrospective 
glance at our present subject. 

The history of the Rotifers may be said to 
open in the year 1702, when Anton Van 
Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch naturalist of repute, 
discovered the first of the animalcules, the 
Rotifer vulgaris, amid some rain-water which 
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had collected in a leaden gutter, at the fore | beneath the force of the autumnal winds, ! 


part of his house; the red colour of this 
water inspiring him with the idea of investi- 
gating its contents. Leeuwenhoek had long 
been known as an industrious naturalist, but 
was especially famous for his skill in grinding 
microscopic glasses, and for his endeavours 
to improve that instrument, the importance 
of which in scientific inquiry he was also 
one of the first to recognise. Submitting to 
the scrutiny of his object-glass the coloured 
water from the gutter, this observer dis- 
covered in it, he tells us, ‘a great number 
of animalcules.” Some of these were red 
“and others of them green ;” and after de- 
tailing their variations in size, the largest 
viewed through his microscope not appear- 
ing “ bigger than a large grain of sand to the 
naked eye,” Leeuwenhoek goes on to note 
that the animalcules possessed various organs 
and limbs, by means of which they caused 
currents in the water; and that when at rest 
they fixed themselves to the glass by means 
of a stalk or tail. Such was the essence of 
observations made in the early days of 
microscopic inquiry upon a group of 
organisms, which, as the instrument was 
gradually’ perfected, had its limits widely 
extended. For as time passed, many new 
species of Rotifers were discovered, and their 
structure was in due course ascertained to 
be vastly superior to that of the Infusorial 
animalcules, with which they were by these 
early discoverers first associated. 

As we observe them, by aid of the micro- 
scope, revolving swiftly amid their native 
waters, we perceive graceful and elegant forms, 
the more typical of which appear to move 
about by means of ciliated “ wheel-like ” discs 
(Fig. 4 B, @,4), situated at the front portion of 
their bodies. When the older observers thus 
gazed at the Rotifers, they imagined that the 
wheel-discs actually revolved, and that by 
means of the aa with which the wheels 
were provided, the animalcules were driven 
through the water. From this peculiarity, 
therefore, the name of ‘ wheel-animalcules ” 
was bestowed upon these organisms. No 
such revolutions, however, take place, and 
the appearance of the rotating wheels is 
entirely illusory. The little wheel-discs of 
our animalcules are therefore stationary and 
fixed, and are capable of protrusion or re- 
traction, but not of revolving. And the 
appearance of the rotating wheels is simply 
the result of the cilia of the discs bend- 
ing, each in its due turn, much after the 
same fashion and with the same result as the 
stalks of corn in a field bend successively 





and produce the appearance of rolling waves, 
We know in this latter instance, that the 
waves are merely illusory, and are produced 
by the alternate bending and erection of the 
corn-stalks. So is it, then, with the apparent 
wheels of the Rotifers, which are thus, by aid 
of these wondrous little cilia, propelled 
swiftly about.s We may see a Rotifer fix 
itself, and then we observe a new phase of 
the ciliary action ; for in the attached state, 
the movements of the cilia create miniature 
maélstroms in the surrounding water, and 
particles of nutrient matter are thus brought 
within reach of the mouth, which opens just 
below the wheels. Very wondrous is the 
spectacle which these animalcules thus pre- 
sent, when in the full exhibition of their 
locomotive powers ; and equally so must be 
our thoughts, when we conjecture the ex- 
treme delicacy and perfection of the mecha- 
nism whereby they are endowed with such 
activity and grace. 

The body in theseanimalcules is generally of 
more or less elongated shape, and frequently 
we find at the lower or hinder extremity, a 
little telescopic foot or pincer-like organ 
(Fig. 4, B m), by means of which the little 
swimmers can attach themselves at will to 
fixed objects. Then we also note that the 
minute body contains structures of relative 
delicacy and size, whereby the functions of life 
are duly carried on. There we see the mouth, 
and within it a complicated apparatus of 
jaws (Fig. 4c), which in a manner may be 
likened to hammers playing on a central anvil, 
and by means of which the particles of food 
are broken down and triturated. The move- 
ments of this apparatus, it is to be remem- 
bered, are subserved by special muscles, the 
delicacy of which can be better imagined 
than described. Then we find a perfect 
stomach (g), and other parts of the digestive 
system ; and a nervous mass (@), placed near 
the wheel-discs, by which the wonderful little 
frames are duly co-ordinated and controlled. 
This nervous mass, it has been remarked, is 
as large in relation to the size of the body, 
as is the brain of the highest or vertebrate 
animals ; and the further delicacy of the nerve- 
filaments, and of the perceptions exercised 
by the sense-organs of these creatures, may 
well defy our most comprehensive powers of 
estimation. A peculiar system of tubes (e), 
presumably adapted for thé conveyance of 
water through the system, and assumed to 
represent a breathing apparatus, also exists 
in the Rotifers, the organization of which is 
thus seen to be of a high and perfect kind. 
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Very curious in outward conformation are 
some of the forms included among the Roti- 
fera. We find some forming tubes (Fig. 4 4), 
and others shelly structures in which their 
bodies are protected. Others possess fin-like 
appendages, by means of which locomotion 
may be also effected ; and many similar varie- 
ties in form, may alike interest and delight 
the observers. But still more strange is that 
part of their history which, through the kindly 
aid of our microscope, we have been enabled 
to trace. We may artificially dessicate or 


dry these Rotifera, just as they are dried up | . 
| likeness. Seeming imperfections vanish when 


in nature by the heat of the summer sun 
from the pools in which they live. In this 
apparently lifeless condition they may be 
blown about as mere dust-specks by the sum- 
mer-winds, or may be kept dry and inanimate 
for days, weeks, or even years. Literally 
mummified, these animalcules may thus be 
preserved ; giving forth to the most eager 
scrutiny no sign of life. Yet, if we but 
moisten the seemingly inanimate forms with 
a tiny drop of water, we restore to them the 
conditions necessary for the exhibition of all 
their vital powers. The wheel-discs exhibit 
at once their characteristic movements ; the 
processes of nutrition and respiration are re- 
established in full force ; and the animalcules 
return thus to their life, as if in their cycle 
of existence no unwonted interruption had 
occurred. This power of recovery, or of re- 
viving after dessication, was known to Leeu- 
wenhoek himself ; and more modern observers 
have demonstrated the possibility of these 
animalcules recovering after repeated dessica- 
tions. 

The microscope has thus admitted us to 
witness that strange phenomenon in the life of 
these beings known to biologists under the 
name of “ potential vitality.” The animal- 
cules are not, in their dessicated state, ac- 
tually dead. Reason and common sense for- 
bid us to suppose that the dead animalcule 
can be revivified. Life in such a case is 
merely suspended, as it were, and as we see it 
in any half-drowned animal. Its powers are 
temporarily arrested, and on the restoration 
of the necessary conditions the vital func- 
tions are at once resumed. Yet we cannot 
deem the matter any the less mysterious, 
since the explanation gives us no clue to the 
essential mode whereby functions and struc- 
tures of delicate mechanism, which the one 
moment are in active exercise, should in the 
next be so strangely suspended. 

To the Rotifers, therefore, the microscopist 
may point as to a class peculiarly his own. 





And if one reflection should press upon a 
consideration of these and allied forms more 
strongly than another, surely it is that which 
urges upon us the recognition of pure design 
in the smallest detail, as well as in the greatest 
of creation’s works. From man to the 
monad, each organism exhibits perfect adap- 
tation to its spheres and environments ; and 
it is no unphilosophic or unscientific spirit 
which would lead the observer to see reflected 
therein the highest wisdom of a Mind, to 
which the intellect of man, in its nobler 
strivings after perfection, may attain a far-off 


the structure is viewed in its entirety ; and 
the mind of man never can respond to any 
truer dictate, when surveying earth, sea, or 
sky, than when it re-echoes the Creator’s fiat, 
that all that is, is good. 

Our brief survey of the domain of the 
microscope must, however, draw to a close. 
For the subject is so embarrassing in its ful- 
ness, that our glance, to serve its end, should 
be as when one looks from a mountain- 
top over the plains beneath, rather than as 
that of the traveller specially bound on a 
mission to investigate each field seen from 
the high prospect. In each domain of bio- 
logy, what revelations have burst upon the } 
explorer’s view as organ after organ has been 
reduced to its ultimate tissues through 
microscopic investigations! How many 
glimpses of grave mysteries does the micro- 
scope reveal; and to what thoughts, often 
beyond expression, does the contemplation 
of its wonders give rise! Truly there are 
worlds within worlds yet to be discovered, 
and in the exercise thereon of his highest 
powers, who shall say that man cannot feel 
ennobled ; or who shall deny that in such a 
labour he is exercising that wisdom which 
was set up from everlasting, which is better 
than strength, and which “ giveth life to them 
that have it?” Such wisdom, wise in its 
weakness, not over-confident in its strength 
to interpret everything which may fall under 
its observation, and in its very nature single- 
minded, is that which declares that— 


** Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant,” 


and that 


** Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct 
Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 
Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats _ 
Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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CANON LIGHTFOOT ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


PART I. 


‘ ie all who read the history of the Church, | for the first time, the true meaning of many 
the word exegesis, so harmless in appear- | passages, and even of whole epistles, of the 
ance, will waken sad thoughts and tragic | New Testament. 
memories. Where is there really simple} Having lately read, with much interest, 
exegesis? Where are candid interpreters to| Canon Lightfoot’s last work on the Epistle 
be found? Exegesis, gloss, sophistry, dis-| to the Colossians, and being greatly im- 
tortion, who is not tempted to believe these | pressed by the new lights which he throws 
synonymous terms?’ So wrote the admir- | on that Epistle, and the new depth of mean- 
| 





able Vinet. But had he lived to see the| ing which, under his treatment, it assumes, I 
best school of our modern English exegesis, | am desirous to lay before the readers of this 
he would have withdrawn these hard words, ; Magazine a few of his results. One or two 
and owned that he had at last found candid | samples of these are all that I propose to 
and thoroughly competent interpreters. The! give. If they should induce any reader to 
school to which I allude is that of the Biblical | study Canon Lightfoot’s Commentary for 
Cambridge scholars of the present day. Cons) himself, I shall feel that these pages have 
temporary commentaries have emanated from | attained the end for which they were written. 
other English centres, which have merits of | St. Paul wrote each of his Epistles, not, 
their own; but whatever these merits may|as we are apt to fancy, primarily for the 
be, their authors have not shown the same | world, or even for the Christian Church at 
reverent moderation of tone, nor have they | large, but specially for certain single persons 
succeeded so well as the Cambridge scholars | or small communities, or congregations of 
in keeping back from their expositions of St.| recent converts. In order to understand 
Paul the conflicting lights of modern thought | their import, therefore, it is necessary that 
and the colouring of their own individuality, | we should know— 

The Cambridge Biblical scholars to whom I 1. The time when and the circumstances 
allude are not only sons of one university, | under which St. Paul wrote each Epistle. 
but are almost all members of one college.| 2. The persons to whom it was addressed, 
It is a great service for one college (Trinity | their past history, and especially the agents 
College, Cambridge) to have reared in one | by whom they were converted. 

age a succession of such commentators as| 3. The peculiar mental state which St. 
Conybeare and Dean Howson, Dean Alford, | Paul intended his Epistle to meet ; the errors 
Canon Westcott, and last and perhaps! or temptations to which he desired it to be 
greatest, Canon Lightfoot. The works by an antidote; the special virtues and graces 
which these divines are known are various | which he wishes to inculcate. 

in their kind and in their merit, some being; It was some time during the period re- 
almost entirely addressed to the people, | corded in the last verses of the Acts (that is, 
others meant rather more for the learned. | during his first captivity at Rome), that St. 
But however different their excellencies may | Paul wrote the Epistle to the Colossians. 
be, they have among them furnished aids| He had come a prisoner from Judza to be 
towards the understanding of the Bible such | tried before Nero, the Cesar of the day. It 
as this country has never before known. | was in the spring of a.p. 61 that he arrived 
Possessed, some of them at least, of a deeper! in Rome, and it was not till the spring of 
and more exact patristic learning than was A.D. 63 that he was acquitted on his first 
open to former commentators, well versed in | trial before Nero, and released from his first 
the searching criticism of the various German | Roman captivity. This long delay in his 
schools, and in the best results attained by | trial was caused by the facts that the Roman 
them, inspired by that reverence of heart | law required the prosecutors to appear person- 
which is the condition of spiritual insight, and | ally in court, and that St. Paul’s accusers 
clothing both their own thoughts and their | had not yet arrived in Rome from Palestine. 
stores of acquired learning with an attrac-| And even after they had arrived in Rome, 
tiveness of form and an elegance of diction | there is reason to believe that they were in no 
unknown to their German brethren, these | haste to urge on the trial, but rather sought to 
scholars almost seem to have disinterred, | postpone it, with the view of collecting more 
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witnesses and additional evidence against 
the Apostle. From whatever cause, there is 
no doubt that the Apostle was kept waiting 
in suspense for fully two years ere he was 
brought before Nero’s tribunal. During this 
long interval St. Paul was not inactive ; pro- 
bably he was as energetically employed as 
ever he had been in the days of his freedom. 
Though under strict military custody, he was 
allowed to live in a commodious house of 
his own, to have free intercourse with all 
who cared to visit him, and, to those who 
flocked to hear him, to preach the gospel 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him. 
The Judaic Christians were soon wholly 
alienated from him, one or two only remain- 
ing faithful: such as Mark, and Jesus sur- 
named Justus. But other friends, old and 
new, were by to minister to his wants, or to 
bear his messages to the ends of the earth. 
Among these were Luke, his fellow-traveller ; 
Timotheus, his beloved son in the faith; 
Tychicus, who had formerly travelled with 
him from Corinth to Ephesus ; and Demas, 
who had not yet forsaken him. Besides 
these, Aristarchus, a man of Macedonia, 
Epaphras, the Colossian, and the runaway 
slave Onesimus, were his constant attendants. 
While he taught and preached to those who 
flocked to hear him—preached while bound 
by a chain to his soldier guard—he had now 
not less than ever the care of all the churches 
coming upon him daily. His converts in 
the far distant cities of Greece and Asia 
were present to his heart. To these, during 
his two years’ captivity, he wrote letters 
from time to time. The circular letter to 
the Asiatic Churches, commonly known as 
the Epistle to the Ephesians ; the letter to 
the Church at Colossz ; the letter to Phile- 


| mon, a citizen of Colossz ; and, somewhat 


later, the letter to the Church at Philippi. 
The letter to the Colossians is peculiar 
in this. Alone, of all the Epistles of St. 


Paul, it is addressed to a Church which he 


had not then seen in the flesh, and which it 
is uncertain if he ever did see. What were 
the peculiar circumstances that caused the 
Apostle to depart from his habitual practice 
of writing only to Churches which he him- 
self had planted, or with which he had some 
bond of intercourse ? 

During his first captivity at Rome, he 
received a visit from Epaphras, a Colossian 
by birth, who, as we shall presently see, had 
been the evangelist of his native city, and 
not of his own city only, but of the two 
neighbouring ones, Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis. In each of these cities he had not 


only made the earliest converts and planted 
a Church, but he continued to look upon 
himself as responsible for their spiritual well- 
being. About five or six years after their 
conversion, Epaphras saw with alarm that 
dangerous errors had sprung up, and were 
threatening the faith of the young Christian 
brotherhoods over which he watched so 
earnestly. Strange forms of heresy had 
broken out and were spreading among them. 
While he acknowledged ‘their faith in 
Christ and their works of love,’ he was filled 
with distress at the inroads which he saw the 
new doctrines were making. Urged by his 
| anxiety in their behalf, Epaphras came to 
| Rome, probably ‘ for the express purpose of 
laying this state of things before the Apostle, 
and seeking his counsel and assistance.’ 
And St. Paul responded to the anxiety of his 
friend by writing to the Church of Colossz 
that letter, weighty and powerful, in which, 
while warning them against the errors of 
false teachers, he brings forth so much of the 
hidden wisdom of the gospel. The letter 
was committed to the care of Tychicus, who, 
and not Epaphras, was to bear it to Colossze. 
About the same time another, and avery dif- 
ferent Colossian appeared in Rome—One- 
simus, the runaway slave, who had fled from 
his master and come to Rome to hide him- 
self in that ‘common sink of all nations.’ 
This man was brought somehow into contact 
with St. Paul, who preached to him the 
gospel, transformed him from a worthless 
slave into a ‘faithful and beloved brother,’ 


Paul knew, with the letter which has since 
been known as the Epistle to Philemon. 


letter to the Asiatic Churches, which, along 
with that to Colossz, he committed to the 
charge of Tychicus, This is that which is 
generally known as the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. 
to the Asiatic Churches, and in time it re- 
ceived its designation from the metropolitan 
city and Church of Ephesus. This is, in all 
probability, the letter left at Laodicea, which 
the Colossians are enjoined by St. Paul to 


circular letter addressed to the principal 
Churches of Proconsular Asia. 
Colossze is said to have been the least 


any of his Epistles. The city belonged to 
the ancient Phrygia, which in the time of 
St. Paul had been absorbed in Proconsular 
Asia. It was situated on the river Lycus, a 
branch-stream flowing into the Meander from 





and sent him back to his master, whom St. ! 


At the same time the Apostle wrote a third | 


important Church to which St. Paul addressed | 





But in reality it was a circular letter | 


| 


get thence and to read, being in fact a | 
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the south-east. In the same valley lay two 
neighbouring cities, Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
each of them larger and more important than 
Colossz. All these were so near to each 
other that they could all be visited in one 
day. Colossz lay on the great highway, 
which communicates between western and 
eastern Asia. In the valley of the Lycus, 
and in its cities dyed wools formed the chief 
traffic. These cities contained considerable 
colonies of Jews, who joined in this trade, as 
well as in the enjoyment of the baths and 
wines of Phrygian luxury. For into what- 
ever cities they were scattered, the Jews 
entered readily into the luxuries as well as 
into the gainful trades around them. 

These cities, then, lying in the valley of the 
Lycus, whence and by what agency did they 
receive their first lessons in Christianity? 
There is no evidence that St. Paul ever 
visited them. Twice, indeed, in St. Luke’s 
narrative in the Acts, we read that he passed 
through Phrygia; but this he might easily do 
without coming near its south-western corner, 
the valley of the Lycus. The Acts contain 
no evidence in favour of St. Paul having 
come near these cities. And the letter to 
Colossz everywhere implies that he had 
only heard of their faith, and had not himself 
directly known it. Indeed, Colossz is classed 
by him with Laodicea, among the ‘as 
many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh.’ But if not from the Apostle directly, 
it was through his convert, Epaphras, that 
the knowledge of the gospel first reached 
them. This appears clearly from the words 
in the opening of the Epistle, especially as, 
when cleared from obscurity and mistransla- 
tion, they appear in the lucid paraphrase of 
Canon Lightfoot. Chapter i. 6: ‘The 
gospel which has spread and borne fruit 
throughout the rest of the world, has been 
equally successful among yourselves. This 
fertile growth has been manifested in you 
from the first day when the message of God’s 
grace was preached to you, and acceptéd by 
you—preached not as now with adulterations 
by false teachers, but in its genuine simplicity 
by Epaphras, our beloved fellow-servant, who 
has been a faithful minister of Christ, and a 
faithful representative of us, and from him we 
have received tidings of your love in the 
Spirit’ If Epaphras, the Colossian, then 
taught his fellow-citizens Christianity, where 
and when did he himself learn it? We can 
hardly be wrong in accepting the common 
supposition that Epaphras received it from 
the preaching ‘of St. Paul, during his three 
years sojourn in Ephesus, from a.D. 54 to 57. 








| 


St. Sia te ‘ls us at this time, ‘ all they which 
dwelt in (Proconsular) Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks.’ There 
is no reason to think that St. Paul at this time 
journeyed from city to city of Proconsular 
Asia. Rather he appears to have continued 


stationary in Ephesus, and there only to have | 
But Ephesus was the metropolis of | 


taught. 
western Asia. Thither ‘ would flock crowds 
from all the towns and villages far and near. 
Thence they would carry away, each to his 
own neighbourhood, 
which they had so unexpectedly found.’ 
And Epaphras would bear his to his native 
city. And his zeal, as we have seen, did not 
confine itself to his own city, but overflowed 
to the others which lay near it in the Lycus 
valley, Laodicea and Hierapolis. 

If the founding of these Churches took 
place while St. Paul was in Ephesus, it was 


five or six years after this that Epaphras bore | 
to him, a prisoner at Rome, the tale of their | 


defection, and of his anxiety regarding them. 


And it was the Apostle’s sympathy with the | 


distress of Epaphras, and his desire for the 
well-being of the Colossian Christians, that 
they might be kept in the truth, which drew 
from him this great Epistle 

What, then, wasthe account which Epaphras 
gave of the errors into which the Colossians 
were falling? This has hitherto only been 
gathered indirectly from the language of the 
Epistle. But that we can now understand 
clearly the mental condition of 
to which St. Paul addressed, 
Canon Lightfoot, who has 


‘The Colossian Heresy.’ I shall attempt 


to summarise some of the chief points in this | 


admirable essay. 

The most cursory survey of the Epistle 
shows that the false teaching which St. Paul 
combated had two distinct aspects, con- 
tained two separate elements. One of these 
was Judaic, as appears from the allusion to 
meats, drinks, new moons, and sabbaths. 
The other element was Gnostic, as is seen in 
the warnings against ‘philosophy and vain 
deceit, against worshipping of angels, self- 
imposed service, and humility, and hard 
treatment of the body.’ Two elements are 
clearly indicated in the language of the second 
chapter. The question then occurs, do 
these two distinct elements form two distinct 


heresies, or were they different sides of one? | 


Were there two sets of opponents whom St. 
Paul confutes, or were the two elements 


combined into one form of error, and were | 


the spiritual treasure | 


the Colossians | 
we owe to | 
with wonderful | 
care and learning, exhausted all that can be | 
known of it in his most valuable essay on | 
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they both held by the same persons ? Canon 
Lightfoot adopts decidediy this latter alter- 
native, and shows convincingly that the 
Apostle combated but one form of .erroneous 
teaching—a Judzeo-Gnostic heresy which con- 
tained in itself both the elements above alluded 
to. It seems-clear that if there had been 
two distinct forms of error, two separate 
parties, St. Paul could never have passed so 
quickly from one to the other, could never 
have so interwoven them in his argument as 
he does in the second chapter of the Epistle. 

The mode of thought known as Gnosticism, 
of which so much is heard in the Church 
history of the second century, dates from a 
time long anterior to that century, and, 
indeed, existed even prior to the first preach- 
ing of the Apostles. The very name implies 
the possession of a higher wisdom, a larger 
mental illumination, than that which was 
vouchsafed to the vulgar. Ordinary men 
were left to blind faith, The possessors of 
this higher light had knowledge, insight into 
the mysteries of things. It thus divided 
religious knowledge into esoteric and exoteric, 
and introduced into religion an exclusive and 
aristocratic spirit which was wholly alien to 
Christianity—which, indeed, it was one main 
aim of Christianity to overthrow. On its 
speculative side, Gnosticism busied _ itself 
with questions as to the creation of the 
world and the existence of evil, and inquired 
how the Infinite One could create the finite 
world, and especially how the existence of 
evil in that world could be reconciled with 
the character of the Perfect and Absolute 
Being. Did God create evil? 

This last question Gnosticism answered by 
placing all evil in matter, which it regarded 
as an independent existence, antagonistic to 
God, limiting and opposing his creative 
energy. The sensible and material world 
was. the abode of the kingdom of evil. 
The next question which then arose was, 
how can God act on matter, the Infinite deal 
with the finite, the Good with the evil? 
This was answered by supposing that the 
Divine Being manifests himself by evolutions 
or effluences from his own nature. There 
was not one evolution only, but a series of 
these in a descending scale, the divine 
element growing less and less in each succes- 
sive evolution. This evolutionary process 
gave rise to the Emanations, Acons, Angels, 
Spirits, which play so important a part in 
Gnostic theories, and by which all God’s 
dealings with the world were supposed to be 
carried on. 

These speculative views were followed by 
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important practical results, If matter were 
entirely evil, how was man to bear himself 
toward it? ‘Two methods were open. One, 
the way of rigid asceticism, abstaining, as 
far as possible, from contact with sensible 
things; spare diet, strict celibacy. If the 
material part of man could not be utterly 
destroyed, it could be subdued, mortified, its 
action reduced to a minimum. Hence arose 
the tendency to strict asceticism. But there 
was another way of dealing with this in- 
tractable principle. Since matter surrounds 
us everywhere, and we cannot get rid of it, 
do what we will, man could ignore it alto- 
gether, treat it with utter indifference, take 
no account of it, regard it as something 
with which he had nothing to do, to which 
he had no duties or responsibilities. In 
fact, follow your own natural impulses, just 
as though matter were non-existent. From 
this view arose a practical moral code of 
utter licentiousness. Yet both these oppo- 
site practical systems, asceticism and licen- 
tiousness, followed naturally from the one 
speculative tenet of the inherent evil of 
matter. 

This mode of thought, though when it met 
with Christianity it was stimulated to new 
activity, had yet sprung up independently of 
it, and existed prior to it. 

But though originally independent of and 
prior to Christianity, did Gnosticism ever 
come in contact with and affect Judaism? 
The Gospel history brings prominently before 
us the two well-known Jewish sects, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. But there was 
another sect, less publicly known, more re- 
tiring and unobtrusive, of which there is no 
mention in the New Testament—that of the 
Essenes. ‘These were retired brotherhoods, 
who dwelt apart, absorbed in mystic specula- 
tion and contemplation, practising rigid as- 
ceticism, and taking no part in public or 
political life. The nature of this sect is very 
obscure, and has given rise to much con- 
troversy. Canon Lightfoot has, in two of 
the essays of the volume under notice, 
drawn their portrait more fully and thrown 
on them a clearer light than any previous 
English writer, as far as I know, has done. 
He shows that the first characteristic of the 
Essene was the strictness with which he 
observed the ceremonial law of Moses. In 
the way he kept the Sabbath he far outdid 
the Pharisee, and showed himself as a 
legalist of the extremest type. But to this 
legalism he added an asceticism unknown to 
the Pharisee. Many of the sect abstained 
altogether from marriage, and even those 
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who married, as it were perforce, entertained 
no high conception of the matrimonial 
relation. They abstained altogether from 
animal food and wine, and from anointing 
the body with oil. Thus, it would seem, 
they sought, as far as possible, to eradicate 
all the natural desires and feelings, and to 
rid themselves of the physical conditions of 
life. In this tendency we see the out- 
cropping of the Gnostic principle, which 
regarded matter as the abode of evil. Such 
views mark a clear departure both from the 
letter and the spirit of the Jewish religion. 
The same departure manifests itself in their 
disbelief in the resurrection of the body, in 
their abstention from offering bloody sacri- 
fices, in their careful guarding of the names 
of the angels, in the speculations which they 
indulged in regarding the nature of God and 
the genesis of the universe, and m the 
jealous reserve with which they concealed 
their peculiar tenets from the world without. 
They were marked by other peculiarities not 
here enumerated, and also by many noble 
moral qualities, ‘courageous endurance, 
simple piety, brotherly love.’ But the fea- 
tures which Canon Lightfoot has dwelt on— 


their views of the evil of matter, their | 


speculations regarding creation and the 
angels, their rigid asceticism and their exclu- 


siveness—seem fully to justify him in con- | 
necting Essenism and Gnosticism, and in | 


designating Essenism as ‘Gnostic Judaism.’ 


The Essenes, as far as history directly 


notices them, are found only in the Holy 
Land, living in monasteries on the Dead Sea. 
But there is reason to believe that wherever 
the Jews were scattered, this influence, too, 
found its way. There were many Jews in all 
the more important towns of Proconsular 
Asia and in the cities of the Lycus, and 
above all in Ephesus. In this last city, 
while St. Paul was teaching there, we read 
of Jews who practised exorcism and pos- 
sessed magical books, both of which are rites 
of Essenism. Moreover Phrygia, in all ages 
the home of mysticism, as in Heraclitus, and 
of fanatical worships as that of Cybele in 
Artemis, would be the very soil for this 
peculiar growth of Jewish thought to flourish 
in. 

Turn now to the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and see whether it bears any traces of the 
existence of this Gnostic Judaism in the 
Church to which it is addressed. 

1. Gnosticism and Essenism, we have 
seen, were both exclusive, aristocratic in 





their spirit, laid claim to a higher insight, 
reserved only for the few, ‘ wisdom,’ ‘ intel- 
ligence,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘perfect knowledge,’ 
‘perfection,’ which were the privilege only 
of the initiated. Against this exclusive, this 
esoteric spirit, St. Paul urges, at every turn, 
the openness, the universality of the gospel. 

2. Gnosticism, in its speculations regarding 
creation, introduced the doctrine of succes- 
sive evolutions, emanations, or ons, sub- 
ordinate angelic agencies, intervening between 
God and man. The fulness, plenitude, ‘ ple- 
roma’ of the divine essence was distributed 
and delegated to these intermediate beings, 
who formed the bridge, as it were, between 
the Infinite One and the finite creature. 
Out of this doctrine arose the worship of 
angels, taught by the Judaic Gnostics. This 
whole theory of God’s nature, and action 
in creation, St. Paul confronted by his 
doctrine of Christ, as containing in himself 
the whole fulness or ‘ pleroma’ of the divine 
nature, and as the one Mediator, who admits 
of no other, between God and man, who 
unites man to himself and communicates 
to him true life. In the first and second 
chapters St. Paul inculcates his whole doc- 
trine of the nature of Christ with a breadth 
and emphasis not met with in any other 
part of his writings. To these passages I 
hope to return another time. 

3. The Gnostic belief of the inherent evil 
of matter led, we have seen, to two opposite 
practical results, either that of abstinence and 
strict asceticism, or to that of unrestrained 
licentiousness. St. Paul’s Epistle contains no 
hint that the latter of these two errors had 
appeared in the Colossian Church, but it 
bears clear traces of the existence of the 


former. The allusions of the second chapter | 


to such precepts as ‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,’ minute rules for ‘checking fleshly 
indulgence’—these, which are alien to the 
Mosaic law, and to the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of it, point clearly to a desire to fly 
from evil by avoiding, as far as possible, all 
contact with material things. It is evident 
that St. Paul had to deal with a kind of 
asceticism not like that self-discipline which 
he recommends to the Corinthian Church 
(1 Cor. ix. 27), as the training of the Christian 
athlete, but akin to that other kind of asceti- 
cism which springs from the false principle of 
the evil of matter. How St. Paul, in his 
Epistle, meets these Gnostic errors which 
appeared in the Colossian heresy, I hope to 
show in a future paper. 
J. C. SHAIRP. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 
A Ganside Sketch. 

“ Well, a certain Mr. Forrester lives there. 
He comes, they say, of a good old family, 
and you must know that Burnington people 
| never, as a rule, had grandfathers.” 

“Oh, Georgie, what will you say next?” 
‘Well, it’s the truth. However, this well- 
< | descended hermit visits no one, but lives 
| very much alone, and is very melancholy.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got to say?” said Al- 
fred. ‘Well, let me go on. This same Mr. 
Forrester is said to haunt this avenue, and 
every moonlight night he may be seen walk- 
ing up and down, with a great-coat_ on.” 

“ What nonsense, Alfred ! ” said Ada. 

“He’s been seen to,” said Alfred, ‘ upon 
my word and honour ; such is his habit.” 

“Do be rational,” said Ada. 


CHAPTER V. 









ty takes 
Neland 


en- “JT shall go on. Poor man, people think | 
coun-|he has something on his mind, at least ill- 
tered | natured people say so. He married very 
/ many | young, and lost his wife very soon after by a 


diffi- | fall from a carriage he was driving himself. 
cul- He must be still young.” 

ties;| “I should think,” said Ernestine, “his 
| forap | past history may well account for his melan- 
' pren- | choly.” 

ticeship is necessary to do anything really Of course, only people will gossip. About 
well. Her extreme conscientiousness required | six years ago he lost his father, and he 
of her nothing short of her best in everything ; | inherited the property. I believe it is said it 
therefore she toiled with her children unvary- | is since that happened that he has been 
ingly, and in time was rewarded by finding a | more depressed, and has shut himself up so 
pleasure in her work. Ada was very amiable | entirely. Mamma and papa know him a 
and good-natured,—a pleasant companion, | little. They have asked him to dinner once 
and Di was original and thoughtful, and very | or twice, but he has never come.” 

frank and affectionate. Georgie’s character| “Has healways lived here?” said Ernestine. 
was less agreeable, but even her spitefulness| ‘No. He has been abroad very much. 
was kept in check, after a time, by Ernes-| His father was a wealthy banker, I think I 
tine’s influence. They lived a quiet life, | have heard.” 

chiefly in the school-room. And their walks| They were still looking through the gate 
lay generally along suburban roads. Occa- | as they spoke, when a horseman approached 
sionally, however, they would take longer | from behind, and on turning round, Ada 
rambles, and as the spring came there were | whispered, “ Mr. Forrester.” 

inducements to do so more frequently. Once He recognised the Carringtons, but was 
in their walks they passed some gates which | passing them with a distant bow, when his 
led into a park, and Ernestine stopped to | attention seemed to be arrested, and he 
admire a fine old Elizabethan house which | turned his horse short round and said, “ Miss 





lay within, halfhidden by the trees. | Carrington, I think ?” 

“Oh,” said Georgie, “that’s Hollywood | “Ves,” said Ada gracefully. ‘ The park is 
House ; thereto hangs a tale.” | looking very beautiful.” 

“ What is it?” asked Ernestine. “Tf at any time you care to walk in it, I 


“Oh, only an oddity lives there, about | hope you will do so. ‘There are some nice 
whom there are strange stories. I wonder | sketches to be taken about the lake, if you 
whether we shall see him.” draw.” 

“What is the tale, Miss De Grey asks,”| “Thank you very much,” said Ada. “We 
said Alfred. “Come, Georgie, tell it.” | shall like to come.” . 

V. N.S. 
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“Then I hope you will do so,” he added, 


more looking at Ernestine with interest. 

“JT am quite sure,” she said, when he was 
gone, “ that I have seen his face before; where 
can it have been?” and she strove to trace 
to its source the memory which had been 
touched by his appearance. 

“ How strange!” said Ada. “It is very 
kind of him, though, to give us permission to 
walk in the park. I have often longed to do 
so; but he is very strict indeed about it, and 
I think that is one reason he is unpopular in 
the neighbourhood. He keeps his gates 
locked, and allows no one to pass through 
the park even.” 

“Look at Alfred,” said Georgie, “how 
ridiculous he is. What is the matter?” 

“T’m shaking in my shoes,” said Alfred. 
“T’ve seen the ghost.” 


ance, it seems to me. 
handsome man,” said Di, “though there is 
a sad look about him.” 

“We are late, I fear,” said Ernestine, as 
they reached home. “‘ We must have loitered 
by the park gates a long time.” 

Mrs. Carrington met them with some dis- 
pleasure in her manner. ‘“ How late you are 
to-day, Miss De Grey! punctuality is so 
important with young people. What has 
kept you?” 

‘‘Mamma,” said Ada, “we were looking 
in at Hollywood Park, and Mr. Forrester 


park whenever we liked.” 

“‘ Did he really, my dear? How very kind! 
You thanked him, I hope? He is so very 
reserved. It was very kind. You may go 
sometimes, of course. Only think!” 

The honour of Mr. Forrester’s notice 
seemed to be soothing to Mrs. Carrington, 
for she made no more remarks about the 
lateness of the hour, and they passed up to 
the school-room. But this little adventure 
was an event in the monotonous lives of 
Ernestine and her pupils, and the walks in 
the park, which they soon took, were a 
delightful variation. 

There was very little of interest in the life 
Ernestine was now leading. Of Mr. Car- 
rington she saw little. He was a busy man, 
breakfasted early, and was off before the 
rest of the household were astir. He was a 
solicitor, and evidently had ample means. 
He was at home only in the evening, and 
then Ernestine could seldom be prevailed 
upon to be in the drawing-room. She liked 
better to have quiet evenings with her books 








and passed on, not, though, without once | 


“He has not so very ghostly an appéar- | 
I should call him a | 


passed, and told us we might walk in the | 


and music and drawing. Sometimes she 
would take out her guitar, but it generally 
brought the girls up again, and sometimes 
they would insist upon her coming to sing to 
papa. But memories hung about all Ernes- 
tine’s songs, and it was hard for her to sing 
them. For music recals the past with a 
subtle pain, such as the Jewish captives felt 
when asked to sing their old songs by their 
captors. 

One day Ernestine was writing in the 
;school-room, while her pupils were occupied 
| In various ways at the other end of the 

room. Ada, who was now half released 
from regular lessons, came in with a writing- 
case in her hand, and sat down to write 
some notes on some pink, scalloped paper 
she was fond of using. 

“Here comes the genteel young lady— 
| always genteel—I, a genteel young gentleman 
—always genteel,” said Alf, making a bow 
| to her. 
| “Indeed you're not,” said Georgie. “I 
}am often quite ashamed to walk with you. 
I say, Ada, is it true that there is to be a 
dinner party?” 

“ How do you get to know everything, 
| Georgie ?” said Di. 
| “Georgie is gifted with long ears,” said 
| Alfred, “‘ as all animals of a certain kind are.” 
| “Do be quiet,” said Georgie, administering 
| a spiteful kick under the table to her brother. 
| ‘The same hanimals is dangerous, and is 
| given to kicking,” said Alfred. 

** But do tell us about it, please, Ada,” said 
| Georgie. 

“You've heard, it seems,” said Ada, pro- 
| vokingly sitting down to write some notes. 

“T only heard mamma talking to cook about 
it,” said Georgie in an injured tone. 

“ And did she tell cook we were to have 
new dresses ?” said Ada, talking as she wrote. 

“No, are we—really?” and Georgie jumped 
up in excitement. 

“Or that Mr. Forrester was coming ?” 

“No, you're joking,” said Georgie. 

“Ts he really, though?” said Di, now 
interested. 

“Yes,” said Ada, “mamma has often 
asked him before, and he has retused. I sup- 
pose he means to come out of his seclusion 
at last.” 

“The guests to meet his ghostship ought 
to be very spiritual,” said Alf, 

“Or spirituel, if there are such people in 
Burnington,” said Georgie. ‘‘But come, 
Ada, do tell us what our dresses are to be?” 

“T am going with mamma to choose them 
to-day.” 
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“T wish I might stay up stairs with Miss al. descend. 


De Grey. I don’t like dinner parties—I 
should be much happier up-stairs.” 

“ Oh, we couldn’t spare Miss De Grey, she 
must sing,” said Ada, “or it would be dread- 
fully stupid.” 

“Thank you,” said Ernestine, laughing. 

“ And we couldn’t spare Di,” said Georgie, 
“or the beauty and grace of the family would 
not be represented.” 

“Don’t be ill-natured, Georgie; there are 
other things worth having besides grace and 
beauty,” said Ada. 

“ I’m very happy, thank you all the same, 
Ada,” said Di, laughing. “Georgie exercises 
her ingenuity all day long in trying to express 
in different words the one idea that I am 
ugly and awkward. The fact is established, 
so Georgie may amuse herself as long as her 
vocabulary can be varied.” 

“T wish you would not talk so,” said Ada. 
“ T never can write when there is talking. See, 
I have spoilt two sheets of paper already.” 

* All that lovely ‘pink scalloped,’” said 
Alfred, holding up his hands in dismay. 

“We forgot what a laborious occupation 
letter writing is to you,” said Georgie. 

“Georgie,” said Miss De Grey, “ you re- 
mind me of the old story of the toads and 
diamonds ; each time you speak something 
venomous comes out.” Georgie was silenced 
for the time, but for the next few days 
nothing was talked of but the coming party. 
At last the day arrived. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE party at Melinda Villa turned every- 
thing upside down. It is a pity people can- 
not see their friends without trying to appear 
what they are not usually. Ideal visiting 
should join on to daily life, and not be a 
spasmodic and gasping effort at something 
out of daily life. There was a general 
uncovering of furniture, and turning out of 
show books, and disarrangement of ordinary 
arrangements. Everybody was in a hurry, 
and all the household were infected with the 
spirit of confusion. 

Ernestine found that lessons were out of 
the question ; so she called little Minnie to 
her, and taught her to knit, to her great 
delight, while she herself arranged flowers, 
made fringed paper ornaments, or anything 
else for the adornment of the table that was 
required. 

Towards six o’clock there was a lull, and 
every one retired to dress. Only Ada dined 
down-stairs, so the sisters gathered into her 
room to see her when she was ready to 


She looked very pretty in the soft 
white muslin with light-blue trimmings, though 
it was somewhat profusely flounced, and 
when Ernestine replaced an artificial red rose 
she had put in her hair by an exquisitely 
arranged bouquet of delicate Nemophila, the 
dress was perfect; another bouquet of the 
same she arranged for a breast-knot, and then 
Ada turned to her mother for approval. “See, 
mamma, are not these flowers lovely, as Miss 
De Grey has arranged them?” 

“Yes, the dress is very pretty,” said Mrs. 
Carrington as she surveyed her daughter, 
“only it is a little too simple.” 

Later in the evening Ernestine went into 
the drawing-room with the two younger girls. 
She was still in deep mourning, so that her 
dress required little thought, only that she put 
a white camellia in her hair. 

Di kept close to her side, but Georgie 
flitted about from one to another, chatter- 
ing and laughing. At last the gentle- 


” 


| men came in, and with them Mr. Forrester. 





There was something about him which threw 
a little restraint upon the party. The more 
obtrusive of them were quieter in his presence, 
and Mr. Carrington, who was much given to 
punning and to small jokes, punned and 
made small jokes aside, or only to his more 
confidential friends. a 

Emestine and Di were sitting together 
looking at some autographs, when Mr. For- 
rester came up to them. 

“Miss De Grey, I think,” said Mr. For- 
rester. ‘“*I believe we have met before.” 

“Yes, once, when we met you, and you 
kindly gave us leave to walk in your park.” 

“Yes, but before that.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, four years ago, at Florence. Icannot 
be mistaken ! " 

“We were at Florence 
true.” 

“TI thought so. Did you not copy the 
Madonna Cardellina ?” 

“TI tried to do so—yes. 
remember! 

“Youdo! Do you not remember being 
overtaken by a storm on your way home?” 

“Yes, and sheltering in an archway, and 
an English gentleman called us into his 
room, and looked at my drawing, and gave 
me some advice about it, and then showed 
us a nearer way to our hotel. Ihad a feeling 
when I saw you that you were not a stranger 
to me.” 

“« And I recognised you at a glance.” 

“My father often spoke of you afterwards, 
but we did not know your name.” 


then—yes, it is 


Ah, now I 
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“ Are you staying here?” he asked. 

“T am living here ; these are my pupils;” 
and Ernestine indicated Di, and Georgie, and 
Ada, who had drawn near, interested in the 
conversation. 

“T am so glad to have met you again. I 
thought I could not be mistaken. It is so 
pleasant to meet with old friends.” 

“ Ada, dear, come and sing ; Miss De Grey 
will accompany you, I dare say,” was heard 
across as Mrs. Carrington approached the 
group. So Ernestine rose to go to the 
piano, and Ada sang prettily, like herself. 
Then Emestine sang, and her singing was of 
another kind altogether. It seemed to appeal 
to another sense, or rather to something 
deeper and higher than the senses—not to 
the ear, but to the soul. Words and music 
blended together, and told their own story 
marvellously ; and the words seemed to 
gather a new meaning from the expression 
she threw into them. 

“Miss De Grey sings beautifully,” said 
Mr. Carrington to Mr. Forrester, “ does she 
not ?” 

“Yes; her’s is a voice which has been 
trained not only by a singing-master, but by 
her ow1f life and character and taste. It is 
a little melancholy, but everything beautiful 
has a touch of melancholy.” 

“ Ha, ha, very true,” said Mr. Carrington 
laughing ; for jocularity had become such a 
habit with him that he suspected every one 
to have jokes concealed in their remarks, at 
which he ought to laugh. 

“We are very fortunate, Mr. Forrester ; 
very superior, very superior.” And he indi- 
cated towards his daughters’ governess. 

“Very,” said Mr. Forrester drily. 

So the party came to an end—Mr. For- 
rester, though, taking an opportunity before 
he left, of repeating his invitation to the 
young people, not only to his grounds, but 
to go over his picture-gallery, in which in- 
vitation Mrs. Carrington was included. Then 
succeeded another day of bustle and setting 
to rights, and Melinda Villa subsided into 
every-day humdrumness. 

a aS 3 ao 

A hot early summer succeeded. Ernestine 
and her pupils therefore found the shade of 
the great trees in Hollywood Park very 
attractive ; and there they spent many plea- 
sant hours, sometimes sketching, and some- 
times reading or working. Sometimes, too, 
they would row on the lake in search of 
water-lilies ; and sometimes, though not very 
often, Mr. Forrester would join them. He 
was fond then of talking over old days with 


they had both enjoyed together. 





Ernestine, and recalling the beautiful scenes 
They all 
soon forgot to be afraid of him, and even 
submitted their attempts at sketching to him, 
and asked his help and advice in them when 
in difficulty. Indeed the sketching lessons 
were of much service to them, as he was an 
exquisite artist himself. 

But as the summer advanced, Mr. Car- 
tington being somewhat out of health, there 
was a talk at Melinda Villa of going early to 
the sea-side. Brighton was spoken of, and 
finally it was arranged that early in July they 
should all migrate thither. A week, though, 
before their intended departure, Ernestine 
received a pressing invitation from the Misses 
Selwyn to spend her holiday with them. She 
had written to them as soon as she was set- 
tled in her new home, and since had received 
from them many letters ; and the invitation 
was so affectionate and kind that she longed 
to accept it. So she ventured to propose it 
to Mrs. Carrington, who, to her great sur- 
prise, made no objection to the proposal. 
“The girls,” she said, “shall have riding 
lessons and dancing lessons ; and what with 
bathing and a little visiting, there would not 
be much time for other lessons. Besides, I 
expect my sister is to meet me there, who 
has a family of fashionably brought-up girls, 
and I shall like the cousins to be a great 
deal together.” 

So Mrs. Carrington’s plans favoured Er- 
nestine’s ; and once again a youthful joyous 
hope sprung up in the poor girl’s heart, and 
she prepared for her visit with feelings it 
would be difficult to describe. 

“ Di, you must write to me,” she said at 
parting; ‘‘and you too, Ada, dear; and sweet 
little Minnie will not forget me. Alf, put up 
your handkerchief and don’t cry” (for Alfred 
was pretending to cry); “ you are sorry I’m 
going, because you will not have me to tor- 
ment. Is it not? Georgie, good-bye. Do 
much sketching on the. beach, and have 
much to tell me when you come back.” 

And when she drove away, after kissing 
her hand to the group round the door as 
long as she could see them, she turned and 
saw on the carriage-seat a huge confectioner’s 
parcel, addressed to “‘ Miss De Grey, with 
all Alfred has to give of love and that sort 
of thing.” On opening it she found it con- 
tained all the delicacies that Alfred himself 
loved best at confectioners’ shops—such 
things as “lumps of delight,” ‘“ merangs,” 
“ chocolate creams,” “ pineapple candy,” 
‘* Persian marvel,” “ cocoa-nut ice,” &c. It 
was evident that Alfred had spent his week’s 
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pocket-money upon her refreshment by the 
way, and she appreciated the generosity, 
knowing his own boyish love of such 
dainties. She discovered other marks of 
thoughtful affection when she opened her 
bag. Di had provided substantial sand- 
wiches; Ada a bottle of eau-de-Cologne ; 
Georgie a volume of railway literature, such 
as she would have liked herself to read ; and 
little Minnie had added a bunch of flowers, 
the choicest out of her own garden. 

It was a long journey, and full many 
a time the aspect of the whole country 
changed between the black country and 
the breezy thyme-clad downs of Dorsetshire. 
Ernestine looked out with pleasure on 
those velvet slopes where sheep browsed 
contentedly, and upon the little villages 
that nestled in the hollows; upon the clear 
streams that flowed over flinty beds, fringed 
with willows and gay loosestrife, willow- 
herb and iris; upon the well-to-do farm, 
sheltered by many a tidy rick and barn, the 
centre of many little whitewashed homes, 
all again gathered round a grey tower and 
church, as if for protection. 

At last she stopped at the station for 
Bowerchalk, a pretty flowery station, as 
rural as its name, and with a sloping garden 
gay with those perennial flowers that fashion 
has discarded from our parterres. Such are 
the bright blue bee larkspur, the white flox, 
the scarlet lychnis, the evening primrose, 
the blue and scarlet salvia, the various pen- 
stamen, foxgloves (pink and white), the 
hypericum, and such flowers as Corisande 
planted in her garden. The combination of 
colour of such flowers side by side has a 
beauty of its own, perhaps less artificial 
than the effect produced by the massing of 
colour in our modern gardens. In God's 
garden, the sweet fields and hedges and 
woodlands, does not the scarlet poppy bend 
over the white moon-daisy, side by side 
with the blue corn-flower and purple agro- 
stemma? Does not the yellow vetch mingle 
with the pink clover, and scarlet pimpernel 
and the white daisy? And are not their rain- 
bow-mingled tints a part of their charm ? 

A pony carriage was waiting for her, in 
which two small ponies danced to silver 
bells. No other words could express their 
movements as they sped through bowery 
lanes, as if their feet scarce touched the 
ground. Out of the lanes on to the downs, 
where their tiny feet pressed the thyme and 
scattered its scent, where patches of bright 
milkwort lay like sapphires among emeralds, 
and here and there the brown burnet, the 











‘winding and trickling among forget-me-nots 


golden cistus, and the merry eyebright lay 
scattered. There the fresh breeze blew clear 
and fragrant, as only it can blow over the 
sweet Southdowns. The ponies seemed to 
catch the spirit of the air, and danced the 
more merrily over the turf till they came 
to a stand before the white gates of Miss 
Selwyns’ home, fitly called “The Rosery.” 
The little stream that Ernestine had watched 


and meadow-sweet, here became civilised 
and made a girdle of crystal water to the 
gay garden of the cottage. To cross it, 
several little rustic bridges had been built, 
and the silvery tinkle of the water made 
music among the flowers. ‘Then the roses. 
Roses covered the walls, the porch, the 
trellises, and clambered over the gables. 
Roses made bowers over the walls. Roses 
clothed the trunks of the trees, and climbed 
about there at their will, and then bent 
down again and shook showers of sweet 
petals to the ground. Red roses, white roses, 
cluster roses, damask roses, blush roses, cab- 
bage roses, tea roses, besides many more 
with fine names, and standard roses which 
bordered the walks and studded the lawn. 
They clustered and crowded and clung about 
the home of these good souls as if there they 
found a genial soil, and poured out abun- 
dantly an offering of sweetness to the gentle 
inmates. 

The Misses Selwyn stood ready at the 
door, waiting to receive their guest. They 
looked as pleasant as their home, dressed, 
as was their custom, in silvery grey, with 
something in lace and soft pink, as a cap. 
This was their habitual colouring, though 
the materials might vary, and suited well 
with the sweet, serene cheerfulness of the 
character of the wearers. Dress should 
indicate character, and doubtless often does; 
but let us hope in charity it does not always 
do so. 

“Welcome, welcome, my young friend,” 
said Miss Esther,-as she took both Ernestine’s 
hands in hers, ‘ Welcome heartily to the 
Rosery.” 

“This is a day we have long looked for- 
ward to,” said Miss Rose. “ Ah, how plea- 
sant to see you again!: Ah, how fitting!” she 
added, as the village bells struck up a merry 
peal. “Our schoolmistress was married to- 
day, and the ringers are giving her a peal.” 

“Come in. You shall go to your own 
room and rest and refresh yourself. Your 
tea shall be sent to you there, and you shall 
come down only when you feel disposed. You 
are to be quite free here, to go where you 
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like and when you like, and to do what you 
like, speak when you like, and be silent when 
you like; our only wish is that you should 
be happy. Ah, you may just look in here,” 


added Miss Esther, as she led Ernestine into ! 


the cheerful drawing-room, where flowers 
abounded, pretty lady’s needlework and 
water-colour drawings. A French window 
at one end led down by two steps on to the 
lawn, which sloped towards a rich meadow 
which was divided from it only by a sunk 
fence. Here browsed Strawberry, the beauti- 
ful Guernsey cow, which, like all that be- 
longed to the Misses Selwyn, looked well 
cared for and happy. 

“ Now you shall come to your room,” said 
Miss Rose. “It is small, but I hope you 
will like it. We call it the Bower, and we 
generally give it to our younger friends. Ah, 
yes,” and she stopped at the top of the stairs, 
as a young servant came forward to take 
Miss De Grey’s shawls and cloaks. “I 
quite forgot. Here is an old friend, quite 
anxious to see you. Martha, you may come.” 

Ernestine looked with surprise into the 
young byight face of the girl so called. “ Why, 
Martha, can it be you?” said Ernestine. 

“ None other, my dear. The little Martha 
to whom we owe our acquaintance with 
you.” 

Martha’s face became tearfully radiant at 
these words. Her joy at meeting again 
with Miss De Grey beamed—nay, glowed— 
through her tears. 

“mestine turned to Miss Rose, tearfully 
also, and said, “‘I feel as if I were ina happy 
dream, and fear to wake from it. All isso 
pleasant and happy and delightful. Martha, 
I have often thought of you, and wished you 
good things; but such fortune as being in 
such a home as this, I scarcely deemed 
possible.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Martha, “ you may well 
say so,” and, she added, as Miss Rose left 
the room, “ it was all dear Miss Rose’s doing. 
I was took with small-pox, and Mrs. Brown 
turned me out, and burnt almost all my 
things, and I went into the hospital, and 
was very ill indeed. Then, when I came 
out, I was so weak I could do nothing, and 
it was very hard for poor mother, and I 
seemed to be getting weaker and weaker, 
what with the poor living, and the bad air, 
and the fretting. But mother happened to 
tell all her troubles in a letter to cousin 
Elizabeth, and Miss Rose found her crying 
one day, and said she zwou/d know for what— 
quite sharp-like, for her, cousin Elizabeth 
says. So she told her, and Miss Rose went 


away, and in about half an hour she came 
back and said, ‘ Elizabeth, write and tell the 
girl to come down here, as soon as she can. 
Country air and Strawberry’s milk will 
soon set her up, I fancy, and Miss Selwyn 
says she may stay till she’s strong.’ So I 
| came, miss, and I picked up in no time; but 
| when it came to my going away, I s’pose I 
| cried and looked down-hearted, and the two 
dear good ladies talked together again, and 
| said, ‘ Martha, if you’ll be a good girl you 
| shall stay, and we'll find you something to 
| do,’ and that’s the whole story, miss, and you 
| may well say I’m fortunate—I don’t think 
| mother’d know me, nor Mrs. Brown neither, 
I’m getting quite fat.” 

By this time Martha had unfastened 
| Ernestine’s boxes, and she left the room to 
| fetch some teafor her. Ernestine could now 
| look about her. Around the windows roses 
| nodded, and in at the window roses peeped. 
| Beyond the roses was the garden where the 
tall white lilies grew. Beyond the garden 
was a part of the meadow fenced off for hay, 
now ready for cutting, about which butter- 
flies fluttered, and bees murmured. The 
little trout stream divided the field from the 
garden, and its tinkle was heard from the 
window, and the splash of the fish as they 
played. 

Within, the room was verily a bower. The 
walls had been painted by Miss Rose her- 
self, according to a fanciful design of her 
own. The ground-work of the paper was a 
faint green, and about it she had painted all 
sorts of charming things in birds, and 
flowers, and flies. 

From a ground-work of ferns, mosses, 
daisies, poppies, and grass, which formed the 
lower border, sprang up at intervals climbing 
woodbines, hedge roses, white bind weed, 
purple cluster vetches, and berried bryony. 
These, after running upward, met at the top, 
and twined together into a bowery border 
round the room. 

The little snow-white bed was in a recess, 
and all the hangings of the room were of 
white dimity. The furniture was painted 
white, ornamented here and there with a 
rose, delicately painted by the same skilful 
hands as had adorned the walls. On the 
latter, here and there, she had also painted 
bees, butterflies, birds, and bright beetles, 
lady-birds and dragon-flies, poised either on 
stem or flower, or moving about them as 
might be. 

“What are we to call you?” said Miss 
Esther, as she met Ernestine half an hour 
later, on her way to the drawing-room. 
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“Oh, Ernestine, please. It will make me 
feel young again !” 

Miss Selwyn laughed as she looked at the 
fair young face, over which scarce twenty 
summers had passed. 

“Yes, among other things, you are to grow 
young again here, and to gather roses. Your 
cheeks are too pale, according to our Dorset- 
shire ideas. We must take you on our downs, 
and see what they will do for you. But 
now you must rest.” 

Rest! what is it? It is not inactivity 
of mind or body, and it certainly is not 
idleness. It comes to many of us but sel- 
dom in our lives, for this reason, that so 
many things are necessary to make it perfect. 
To enjoy it you must be with those who 
understand you, and who therefore leave you 
to be your unrestrained best self. 

Each of us has perhaps had one or more 
such seasons of hallowed refreshment in his 
or her life, and those who have, know well 
what a cherished memory it is. Ernestine’s 
visit at the Rosery was such a season, given 
to her possibly to fit her for the trials that 
were in store for her. 


when there will be more perfectly what we 
feel to be needful to rest here—the presence 
of an abiding Love, and the absence of fear, 
anxiety, and reproach. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE visit at the Rosery was to Ernestine a 
succession of days, each happier than the 
last. We most of us find, I think, that 
there are certain people in whose presence 
we feel to be our best, and therefore our 
truest, self, while there are others with whom 
we feel ourselves to be at a disadvantage. 
It is difficult to account for this, unless there 
be some mysterious sympathetic bond be- 
tween certain people. It does not proceed 
from a sense of superiority in rank, or 
intellect, or talent in the one, or of equality 
in the other, for sometimes we may feel 
thoroughly at ease with some one conspicu- 
ously our superior in one or all of these 
points, while we may feel ill at ease with 
another equally evidently our inferior. 

Emmestine was now 4erse/f, truly, with her 
good friends. She followed their advice, and 
did much as she pleased, sat in sweet nooks 
with her book in the early morning hours, 
climbed the downs and let the delicious 
breeze blow upon her uncovered head, 
rambled by the side of the brook in search 
of flowers. Or else she would sit with her 





Such seasons fore- | 
shadow, it may be, “the rest that remaineth,” | 


drawing on the haycocks, or dream away the 


| sunny hours under the willows, by the side of 
the stream. 

They all met at lunch, and at two the gay 
little ponies came to the door, with Reuben, 
the steady old family-servant, to drive them. 

The afternoon was spent in pleasant driv- 
ing through lanes, or woods, or over the wind- 
swept downs. When they returned, an hour 
or more was spent by Miss Rose in visits to 
the cottages, in which Ernestine frequently 
accompanied her. 

Here Miss Rose was at home. In every 
cottage she was welcomed warmly ; and no 
wonder, for she bore: upon her heart the 
sorrows and joys of each poor’ neighbour. 
The children loved her, and ran to meet 
her, and the old folk were cheered at the 
sight of her. For wherever she went, her 
words were kindly, and her deeds gentle. 
Where death or sickness was, she was to be 
found, consoling by her presence only, and 
teaching by her own sweet trustfulness in an 
overruling and all-loving Hand. 

For she, too, had had troubles, many and 
bitter, or she would not have had such skill 
in comforting the troubled. 

“Yes, poor Rose,” said Miss Esther, one 
| day when she was sitting alone with Ernes- 
tine. “It does not seem so long ago that 
she was the brightest and the loveliest young 
girl in the county. Our mother died when I 


that time I had the charge of the house, and 
of my two brothers and my younger sister. 

“ Rose was the pet with us all, and when 
my brothers went to India, as they both 
did, they left her a blooming girl, full of life 
and joy. They both died abroad, and never 
returned to us. 
fellow of my brother's, to whom my father had 
been very kind, and who continued to come 
to the house long after school-days. From 
playfellows, Rose and he became inseparable 
friends, and no one was surprised when their 
engagement was announced. Poor Will 
Hazlewood! He was a noble fellow, frank, 
generous, and warm-hearted! I shall never 
forget his face when he came and told me 
Rose had consented to be his wife. 

“Tt was radiant as he said, ‘Esther, it 
seems too much happiness! To think that 
the fairest flower in the world is mine.’ 
Well, he was a sailor, and on that account 
only my father objected to the marriage ; 
but he gave in at last, when Will promised 
to go two or three more voyages only, and 
then to leave the sea altogether, and get 
some appointment at home. He had in- 
fluential friends, so that seemed to be 











was fifteen, which sobered me, for from | 


3ut there was a school- | 
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possible. So they waited, and Will went for 
his last voyage. It was decided that upon 
his return they should be married, and well 
I remember the joyful, hopeful words with 
which Will comforted his Rose when they 
parted. Well, the time came when the ship 
was expected, but it did not arrive. Then 
followed days of excitement, and weeks of 
anxiety, followed by more of cruel anguish. 
Nay, months passed by, and no news came 
of the Water Nymph. At last we ceased to 
ask, or to hope for tidings, and gradually a 
grey monotony of colour enveloped our sky. 
It is now thirty-five years ago, but never has 
the ship been heard of. Some say she met 
her fate among icebergs, others say she was 
seen, dismasted and disabled after a terrific 
gale, by a ship herself, in too desperate a 
condition to offer help to others. It was a 
fearful blow to the sweet Rose. Till then 
her life had been all sunshine, and she had 
lavished all her first young love on her 
early friend and playmate. But she bore 
it bravely, and just at that time I was seized 
with rheumatic fever, the first beginning of 
my sufferings. She nursed me through a 
long illness of three months, which left me 
partly crippled, as you see me now, and 
she settled gradually down into the gentle, 
cheerful, ministering angel she is. Only 
when the wind shakes the windows and 
howls in the chimneys, the sad look I know 
so well comes over her face. The habit 
of thinking of and praying for Will when 
the storm raged, still abides by her.” 

“It is asad story,” said Emestine; “ put 
somehow those who have had the most 
sorrow themselves seem to be often the 
most cheerful and helpful for others. She is 
like a sunbeam wherever she goes.” 

“Thatis because she has found herself the 
only true consolation, and now forgets herself 
and her own sorrows by living for others. 
Not that she forgets them though, but she 
puts them aside, and takes up the burdens of 
others. Self-pity is very unhealthy, but to 
‘be pitiful’ is a command, in obeying which 
we obtain a cure for our own wounds.” 

“ Bowerchalk is a happy place to have 
such a ministering sister,” said Ernestine. 

“Yes, it is. Our clergyman, too, to my 
mind, realises the ideal of the country parson. 
He lives a simple but refined life in the 
midst of his people. He is to them pastor, 
father, friend, adviser, and comforter. Little 
recks he of the turmoil of controversy that 
surges around him, and still less is he affected 
by ambition of. worldly honours. He sits 
down in the lowest place, and works there 





his Master’s work, caring for the few sheep in 
his fold. In prayers oft, and wise in the 
Scriptures, his life is a sermon to his people, 
and his sermons are what his life attests.” 


But the pleasant visit came to an end, and | 
a day was fixed by Mrs. Carrington for | 


Ernestine’s return. So she bade good-bye, 
with tears to her kind friends, promising one 
day to repeat her visit. Gradually the 
pleasant down country, and the garden-like 
scenery of the midland counties, disappeared 
on her way back, and once more she was in 
the black regions, where nature is marred by 
the hand of man. 


—_———$ 


It was a cheerless return, for the family | 


had not yet arrived. The servants expected 


them the next day, and were in the midst of | 
preparations, uncomfortable in the process. | 


So Ernestine occupied herself as best she 
could, until the time arrived for their return. 
But when the carriage came it only contained 
the nurse and little Minnie. ‘“ Master’s very 
ill,” was the explanation, “ and mistress and 
the young ladies are waiting a day or two 
with him till he’s better. Master Alfred is 
gone to school at Brighton.” 

This last Ernestine had heard was likely 
to be the case, but the delay in the return of 
the rest of the party was a disappointment 
to her. The house was one not too well sup- 
plied with books, but she found some old 
friends among them, and spent the morning 
in Hollywood Park with little Minnie. Mr. 
Forrester was away in Scotland. 





Three days passed, and then only a tele- | 
gram came saying Mr. Carrington was worse, | 


and again deferring their return. Another 
day and another, and then came a letter 


from Di, saying that her father was dead. It | 


was a long letter, an outpouring of trouble, 
for as Di said, “everything seemed to be 
going wrong.” They had met an aunt at 
Brighton whose opinion Mrs, Carrington 
valued very much. She had found great 
fault with them all, and was persuading Mrs. 
Carrington to send her and Georgie to 
school. ‘I believe,” she added, “all our 
happy days are over, to me the happiest of 
my life, since you came to us.” 

What this meant was explained by a letter 
from Mrs. Carrington shortly after, in which 
she said that her loss had made it necessary 
that she should entirely change her plans. 
She thought of letting Melinda Villa, and of 
spending the winter abroad with her sister, 
taking Ada with her and little Minnie. Di 
and Georgie she purposed sending to a very 
fashionable and superior school at Brighton, , 
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recommended to her by Mrs. Clinguaen| 
her sister. She (Mrs. Clapperton) thought 
them both so very deficient in “style and 
manner,” and was convinced that nothing 
would cure Di of her awkwardness but 
going to school. Under these circumstances 
she feared she must dispense with Miss De 
Grey’s services; but she begged she would 
remain at Melinda Villa as long as it was 
any convenience to her, or until she had 
secured another home. 

Ernestine had not for a moment contem- 
plated this sudden termination to this chapter 
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in her life, and was at once stunned and 
bewildered. What was she to do? Where 
could she go? She knew full well that she 
had only to say a word and the Misses 
Selwyn’s house was open to her, but this she 
could not do. So she resolved, after a little 
thought, to write once more to the old 
servant who had helped her when she first 
returned to England, and ask her to find for 
her a small, cheap lodging in London. 
There, in all probability, she would find 
something to do, and she had money 
enough to serve for a time. She had also 
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jewe'lery that had belonged to her mother, 
which she believed to be of considerable 
value, but this she prized for the sake of its 
associations too much to part with it un- 
necessarily. 

So she wrote, and in a few days received 


an answer, saying that Mrs. Harrison, the 
good woman above-named, had secured 


for her two small rooms in Alfred Street, 
Bloomsbury, which were described 

* clean and comfortable, but humble.” 
Upon this she prepared at once to go, 
but she was surprised to find how much 


{she felt the prospect of leaving a home 


she had often thought unattractive enough. 


She was really fond of Di and Ada, 
and even Alfred was a favourite with 
her now. Little Minnie was sweet and win- 


ning, and had become so fond of her that 
the | parting would be hard. But regrets were 
useless. So after writing a long farewell 
letter to Di, she set out with Minnie to take 
her last walk in Hollywood Park. 

She wandered through their old haunts, 
recalling the memories of pleasant hours 
spent amongst them, now never to return. 
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She was preparing to leave when an old 
keeper she knew well, and who was a con- 
fidential servant of Mr. Forrester’s, came 
towards her. 

“Good evening, miss. I was just going 
up to Melinda Villa with this flower from 
Mr. Forrester for you. .I think he called it 
the ‘Sun-Dew’—it’s wrote outside. We 
found it growing along a brook side, and 
rarely pretty it looks, with its stalks and 
leaves shining red in the sun, and the drops 
o’ dew about it. Then it’s got a flower of its 
own, too, which is worth lookin’ at. I ain’t 
one to notice much they bits o’ weeds, but 
this took my fancy mightily, and I and the 
master knelt down and grubbed up a lot of 
it out of the wet earth, and packed it in 
damp moss in this tin case. ‘ Take it to Miss 
De Grey,’ he said, ‘as soon as you get 
home ; she likes them sort o’ things.’ He’s 
coming home to-morrow; but he sent this 
on by me as I was coming, lest it should 
wither.” 

“To-morrow ?” said Ernestine. 

“Yes, miss; he’s gone to London on a 
sorry sort of a business, to my mind. He’s 
been very restless and unhappy for a long 
time, but he’s quite made up his mind to it, 
now.” 

“To what?” 

“Why to let or sell the old place. 
shouldn’t wonder if it be sell, myself.” 

“To sell Hollywood? Why should he do 
so?” 

“That’s not for me to say, though I can’t 
say as I don’t know. But one thing I will 
say, that he’s about the best and noblest 
gentleman in the land, as you'll say some 
day when it all comes out.” 

Emestine was silent. She was pondering 
over the news. What could it all mean? 
Poverty there could not be at Hollywood, 
for she .had often heard of the wealth of 
the young Squire. Was it some prejudice 
against the place, or was there some truth in 
the reports current at Burnington, that there 
was a secret sorrow, or something worse, 
preying upon his mind ? 

“ And is it all settled?” she asked. “Is 
.t too late for any one to persuade him? I 
can’t bear to think of it.” 

“There’s few he’d listen to, miss, in this 
matter. Besides, I shouldn’t wonder if it’s 
done by this time. Well, good evening, 
miss, since you'll take the flowers, I’ll be 
going home.” 

Emestine said good-bye, but she had not 
the courage to tell the old man that she 
was going away. Why did she feel so 


I 


deeply this breaking up of things? What | 
was it to her? But so it was, she felt sad- | 
dened and crushed more for the sake of 
Hollywood and its owner than she had 
before by her own more desolate position. 

Before leaving the next morning she wrote | 
a note to thank Mr. Forrester for the flowers, 
telling him also that she was leaving Mrs. 
| Carrington that day for London. London 
‘had a dreary sound to her, for it had been 
|an inhospitable home to her before. Now, 
| though, she thought she had more courage, 
and hope sprang up in her young heart as a 
bright autumn morning dawned. So she 
bade farewell to Melinda Villa, with only 
little Minnie to mourn for her, who said, 
through her tears, as she parted from her, 
“Everything is horrid now; black frocks, 
and Miss De Grey going away.” 








CHAPTER VIII. 


ERNESTINE was not quite prepared to find 
the lodgings provided for her quite so 
humble as they proved to be. As a pre- 
caution she had limited Mrs. Harrison to a 
small sum for weekly payment, and doubtless 
she had done the best she could do, thus 
restricted. But her reception was somewhat 
rough, and the general aspect of things was 
comfortless at first. When the cab stopped 
at the door, a bustling woman made her 
appearance, apparently fresh from the wash- 
tub, and wiping her hands as she came. 

“Oh, you’re the young lady for the first 
floor. I did not expect you yet awhile. 
Here, stop a bit, I’ll find the key.” 

While sundry fumblings went on, Emes- 
tine made her way up-stairs, and the dingy 
staircase, close atmosphere, and depressing 
appearance of all about her, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the exhaustion which fatigue | 
and anxiety had produced, so that hardly 
had the busy woman opened the door of the 
little sitting-room, when the exhausted girl 
sank upon a chair, and burst into a fit of 
hysterical weeping. 

“Bless us all, what do it mean?” said 
the worried, over-worked mother, who heard 
the screaming of her baby down-stairs, and 
was unwilling to be detained by what she 
deemed a lackadaisical miss. ‘ There, you 
rest a bit, and you'll soon be better. I must 
go to them children; there’s no knowing 
what they’re at—after the kittle or some- 
thing. I'll come up-stairs by-and-by, and 
bring ye a cup of tea.” 

How many a poor woman has given the 
beatified cup of cold water in a cup of tea! | 
The first thought of a sympathizing woman | 
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cup of tea. 
not only warming the body, but soothing the 
spirit, from the motive for which it is given. 
The cup of tea that came to Ernestine 
was not wanting in efficacy. Warmed and 
restored by it and a fire her landlady had 


that was to be her home—for how long she 
knew not. It was furnished with the cheap 
mahogany and horse-hair furniture, which no 
device of ingenuity can render picturesque. 
A gay-coloured tapestried carpet was equally 


landlady’s father and mother done with sign- 
board skill completed the scene. But all was 
clean, and a row of geraniums in the window 
did what they could to hint at something 
beautiful beyond the commonplace surround- 
ings. 

But Emestine did not despair, and with a 
brave heart set to work to put those inde- 
finable touches which only some women can 
put. A few days saw a marvellous change 
in the room ; some chintz coverings, pictures, 
drawings, work, and flowers being the chief 
means _ thereto. 
landlady, improved upon acquaintance, and 
did all she could to make her lodger com- 





| fortable. She had a little ten-year old 
| daughter, Lottie by name, who, in a clean 
| pinafore and with smooth and shining hair, 
| brushed back from a pretty and clean face, 
| waited daintily on “the young lady on the 


| first floor.” 


| But some weeks passed by, and Ernestine | 


| had not discovered what she was to do. She 
had looked up one or two old friends in 

| London ; but they had failed to help her, 
and she herself was inexperienced in, and 
somewhat unfitted for, the jostling, pushing, 
and striving which a search tor work so often 

| involves, 

| As she sat in her room she often saw a 

| young girl mount the stairs, who, she found 


| upon inquiry, inhabited a room at the top of | 


She was quite young, and had a 


| sweet face, which could scarcely pass un- | 
noticed. Rippling, sunny hair, parted over | 


| 
| the house. 
| 


a clear fair forehead, and soft blue eyes full 
of tenderness and gentleness, helped to make 
an otherwise pleasant countenance almost 
lovely. She went in and out at regular 
hours, and once or twice she stood aside, 
with a smile, to let Ernestine pass her on the 
stairs. 

“Who is the young girl just gone out ?” 
Ernestine said to Mrs. Adams one day as 








who has not much to give to a fellow- | 
sufferer, is to put on the kettle and make a | 
And it does its work full well— | 


kindled, she looked around the little room | 


uninteresting, and pictures on the wall of the | 


Mrs. Adams, her rough | 


she passed as usual. “She has such a nice 
face.” 

“Oh, that’s Mary Darnley. Her face is 
well enough; but she’s a good girl, which I 
think more on. She’s employed in the Soho 
| Bazaar. She’s a very quiet, steady, and 

respectable young woman, and never says 
| nothing to nobody.” 

Ernestine laughed. 

“ Well, it’s the best thing to do in London, 
miss, I can tell you. There’s no knowing 
who you're talking to. One does hear talk 
of dreadful things. She’s a country girl too, 
and her father’s a very respectable man, a 
farmer in Shropshire. But he has a very large 
family, and they bring them up to work for 
themselves. Her grandmother lived with 
me many years, and Mary came up to stay 
with her, and got work in the bazaar. Then, 
when her grandmother died, Mary stayed on. 
Her mother came up to see her, and asked 
me to look after her, and so I do—only 
she’s a good lass, and don’t give me much 
to do.” 

A few days after, Ernestine addressed 
Mary Darnley as she passed her, and found 
her as pleasant to speak to as she expected. 

“ You rise very early,” said Ernestine. 
“ T hear you go out soon after six.” 

“Ves. I hope I do not disturb you, 
miss. But I am kept very close all day. 
So I take a walk every morning in Regent’s 
Park. It’s so beautiful then. The air is 
| not yet smoky, and I often see the sun rise. 

If I may, may I thank you for the beautiful 
| songs you sing in the evening to your guitar? 
The house has been quite ditierent since you 
came to it. Now I quite look forward to 
the evenings.” 

“Then you must come down to my room 
some evening, if you like music so much.” 

Mary thanked Miss De Grey, and passed 
out. 

But in the evening, as she did not appear, 
Ernestine ran up to her room to call her. 
She found her busily at work preparing a 
parcel for home. She had knitted a heap of 
| stockings for “father and the boys,” and she 
was puzzling herself over a frock she was 
making for “her little sister Daisy,” and a 
| hat for “ Honor,” who was fifteen, and a cap 
| for ‘‘ mother.” 

“T’m not clever at doing things up smart, 
miss,” said Mary. “I can sew a seam as 
| meat as any one, and make a shirt, but 
| when it comes to trimming, I don’t know 

where to begin.” 

“ Let me do thenrfor you,” said Ernestine. 

**T shall be so much happier if I have some- 
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thing to do for any one else. It is such 
weary work to do things only for myself.” 

So she carried away an armful of Mary’s 
difficulties, and soon returned them to her 
conquered, each thing being done with ex- 
quisite taste and neatness. 

From this time Mary Darnley was much 
with Ernestine. She would send for her in 
the evening, and while Mary worked Ernes- 
tine would often sing, or read, or they would 
talk, Ernestine of the happy days spent with 
her father in sunnier climes, and Mary about 
her pleasant farm-house home in Shropshire. 
She was never weary of talking of her good 
old yeoman father, her kind-hearted mother, 
who kept trouble from the door by her 
cheerful temper, and never-failing trustful- 
ness and thankfulness. ‘“‘There’s two ways 
of looking at everything,’ mother says — 
‘the fearful way and the hopeful way—and 
you go a long way towards pulling yourself 
out of your trouble when you get white- 
winged Hope to help you.’ So she goes 
on,” said Mary. ‘A cow dies, and all the 
house beside goes moping but mother, and 
she finds some good out of it, and is as 
cheery as ever. ‘What’s the good of mourn- 
ing,’ she says, ‘when we know all’s good 
that comes from our Father above. I’m 
looking out for some good that’s coming out 
of it, and I never yet was disappointed when 
I have looked for it.’” Then she would 
talk of her brothers, Jem and Dick, who 
worked so hard on the farm to help their 
father, and of Letitia, the eldest sister, who 
had. been a sufferer from her childhood from 
a spinal affection, but on whom the younger 
ones were proud to wait. She was a wonder- 
ful scholar, and kept her father’s accounts 
and wrote all the letters for the family. Of 
Honor, the pretty, merry young sister of 
fifteen, who was mother’s right-hand and the 
life of the household. Of Daisy, the youngest, 
and pet of the family, and of Mark, Timothy, 
and Jack—three rollicking, noisy, school- 
boys, who were always in mischief from 
morning to night, but who were, nevertheless, 
“dear, good lads at the bottom.” And 
then she talked of William Grey, the young 
miller, whom she had known from her child- 
hood, who used to lead her by the hand 
to school when a tiny maiden, and carry 
her over the muddy parts of the lanes; 
who helped her when her lessons were 
hard, and who pulled down the high black- 
berry boughs for her to gather the finest 
fruit, or the nut-branches that were above 
her reach ; who was such a good son to his 
widowed mother, and who waited now only 





till he had saved a little money, to make 
Mary his wife. 
k a aA x * 

One morning, when Ernestine had been 
some weeks in her new home, Mary called 
at her door. ‘Oh, Miss De Grey,” she 
said, “I have such a favour to ask. Will you 
come to tea with me to-day? I have had a 
hamper from home. I will try to be back 
early, and get it nice and comfortable.” 

So Emestine accepted the invitation, and 
when the time came she carried up with her 
some drawings for the boys and a book for 
Letitia, to be enclosed in the parcel that was 
being prepared to send at Christmas. 

She found Mary in her best gown, smiling 
and gay. On the table was a huge bunch of 
those flowers that linger last in the country 
gardens—such as dahlias, Michaelmas daisies, 
and farewell summers, while on the clean 
white cloth was spread “mother’s cake,” 
fruit, honey, and home-made bread and 
butter. 

Mary did her hospitality gracefully and 
simply, and the evening was passed happily 
by both. As Ernestine was leaving, Mary 
said—“ I’ve hardly liked to ask you, miss, 
but you did that work so beautifully for me— 
I’ve been wondering whether you would do 
some for the stall at the Bazaar. We've so 
many orders, and our best hand at fancy work 
has married lately, and gone away.” 

* Only too gladly,” said Ernestine; “ bring 
me anything you can, and I will do it.” 

“My employers asked me only to-day if I 
knew any very good worker, as no other 
would do for them. I at once thought of 
you, and I thought you would not mind my 
asking you.” 

From that time Ernestine’s time was fully 
occupied, for the beauty of her work was soon 
appreciated. She earned enough for her few 
wants, and that winter was by no means an 
unhappy one for her. She often went out in 
the early mornings with Mary, sometimes 
into the Park, and sometimes into Kensington 
Gardens. But she worked very hard, and 
lived a monotonous and somewhat unnatural 
life for her, and as the spring came a great 
change came over her. The colour left her 
cheek, and she became languid and depressed, 
her appetite failed, and she could no longer 
take the long walks she had hitherto delighted 
in; but even had to lean on Mary’s arm as 
she went backwards and forwards to church. 
Mary grew anxious concerning her, the more 
so as the lassitude increased day by day, 
and she complained of sleepless nights and a 
frequent cough. 
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From time to time Ernestine had news of 
the Misses Selwyn, and of the Carringtons. 
She had not written to either until her way 
of life had been decided. From both she 
had met with remonstrances, but she went 
her own way, and persisted in preferring it to 
any other less independent course. Di Car- 
rington often wrote to her, though from school 
her letters were somewhat constrained. Until 
the Easter holidays came, and then a many- 
paged epistle came, full of family news and 
expressions of affection. Ernestine read with 
great interest “ that Ada was engaged to a rich 
Australian merchant, much older than herself, 
whom she had met at Paris.” ‘That Richard 
was come to England, and was no end of a 
good fellow, and was going to settle down in 
some country village, quite out of the world. 
He hated towns, he said, and liked nothing 
better than curing poor old women’s rheu- 
matism, and looking after the rosy village 
children when they had measles or were teeth- 
ing.” That every one said Mr. Forrester had 
gone stark mad. In the first place it was said 
he had sold Hollywood—for an idea—which 
was that he had noright to it, being explained 
in this way :—His father, many years past, 
had been a partner in a well-known provincial 
Bank, which had broken, causing the ruin of 
hundreds of families. The partners paid a 
small per centage to the creditors, and so 
contented themselves. Some few years after 
his wife, Mr. Forrester’s mother, inherited a 
large property, of which Hollywood was a 
part, but so protected that it could not be 
touched by the creditors. Legally, therefore, 
they had a perfect right to enjoy it, and so it 
seemed they did, and it appeared that Mr. 
Forrester’s father had lived and died without 
troubling himself about any conscientious 
scruples on the matter. Not so the son. 
Only six years ago, at his father’s death, all 
the facts of the case had come before him, 
and it at once appeared to him that he could 
not live happily in affluence and ease, while 
any of his father’s debts remained unpaid. 
This had weighed on his mind and accounted 
for the depression and melancholy that had 
been so much commented upon by his neigh- 
bours. At last he had decided upon his 
course, and having hunted up all the creditors 
that survived, and all the descendants of those 
who had suffered in the great crash of the 
bank of G , in 18—, was about to 
distribute the bulk of his property among 
them. Hollywood was sold, and another 
estate he had in Wales, and a very large sum 
realised. He had been brought up to the 
bar, and meant to return to it. Di ended 
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the story by her own opinion of Mr. Forrester’s 
conduct, “‘ That is what I call a noble deed. 
Mamma saw him one day when she went to 
Melinda Villa to make some arrangements 
about the sale, and he spoke quite hotly and 
angrily to her about your leaving us so sud- 
denly, and asked where you were; but 
mamma did not remember your address.” 

Ernestine was lying on her uncomfortable 
little sofa when she read this letter. It had 
fallen from her hand, and her cheek was 
flushed with the excitement it had produced, 
when Mary entered the room, also with a 
letter in her hand. 

“Oh, Miss De Grey, I am so happy! You 
must be happy too!” 

“It makes me happy, Mary, to see your 
bright face.” 

“ And will you promise, before I tell you 
what makes me happy, that you will not go 
against me, or disappoint me, dear Miss De 
Grey? Indeed,” she added playfully, “I am 
not sure that it will be of any use if you do, 
for I mean to have my own way !” 

“Well, what is it? I feel, Mary, I have 
not strength to go against you, or anybody.” 

“Why, you know, miss, I can have my 
holiday now if I like, for a month—only think, 
and I wrote last week to mother and told her 
how ill you were, and she’s written to say, 
that if I can persuade you to come, they’d 
be so glad if you'll come with me, and try 
change. Mother says, for sure the good milk 
and the fresh air at Sunnymeade would do 
you good. So, please, dear Miss Grey, indeed 
you must not say no.” And Mary fell on her 
knees by the side of the sofa, and lifted up a 
tearful face of entreaty to Ernestine. 

‘It would be very hard to refuse you any- 
thing, Mary,” said Ernestine ; “I will think 
of it, and tell you.” 

‘¢ Oh, there is no time for that, I must write 
to-night for it’s two days’ post, and we must 
go on Wednesday. There, you have not said 
no—lI may say you will come.” 

Ernestine did not answer. She had been 
feeling for some time asif she were gradually 
fading and pining for fresh air, and more than 
once the question had arisen in her mind, 
“What will be the end of it?” But youth 
clings to life, and the longing for sweet 
country things strengthened in her, as Mary 
said— 

“Oh Miss De Grey, you will come! The 
apple-trees will be in bloom, and the thrushes 
singing in them all the day. ‘There will be 
lambs in the meadow by the parlour window, 
and the young calves in the orchard. You 
will hear the wood-pigeon as you sit under 
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the lime-trees, and the cuckoo singing as it 
flies. The primroses will be out on the 
banks, and the cowslips by the field-path to 
church. Mother’s double gillyflowers will 
be blossoming, and the sweetbriar in leaf by 
the garden gate. And all day long there will 
be a sweet hum of bees in the honeysuckle 
over the porch.” 

“Oh, Mary!” said Ernestine smiling. 

‘“‘ And father sits in the porch in the even- 
ing,” said Mary, her eyes brimming over at 
his name. “Yes, father! Oh, how I would like 
you to see him, and mother ! ”—and here the 
tears dropped down—“ and good and gentle 
Letitia, and my pretty Honor, and sweet 
little Daisy, and the big lads, so patient and 
industrious, and the merry schoolboys, so 
full of fun and frolic.” 

“T’ll go, Mary,” said Emestine. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you! 
and you shall have the best bedroom, 4hat 
looks on the orchard, and we'll give you of 
our best. And oh! if I can but see you once 
more strong and well, and as you were when 
I first knew you, I shall be happy indeed !” 

‘“* How good you are, Mary! Why do you 
| care about me?” 

Mary ‘did not answer, but with a face 
beaming with joy, said— 

“ Then I may write, and you will be ready 
| on Wednesday.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

IT was spring, as the green buds bursting 
from the grimy twigs of the lilac and privet 
in London squares betrayed, or the big 
baskets of gillyflowers, borne by lusty girls 
about the streets ; or the uniform bunches of 
violets sold by wretched-looking women on 
the door-steps. 

Oh, what a picture of human life is that! 
Somewhat like a broken heart looking back 
to its youth, full of hope and sweetness, is 
the contrast between those squalid vendors 
of nature’s pure and fragrant gifts, and their 
wares ! 

“Rest on your woodland banks and wither there, 

_Sweet preluder of spring! far better so 
Than live misused to fill the grasp of care, 
And serve the piteous purposes of woe.” 
| When Mary left the room to write her 
| letter, Ernestine, after a few minutes of quiet 
thought, got up and fetched from her drawers 
the little casket which contained her few 
treasured jewels. From these she selected a 
diamond ring that had belonged to her 
father, and summoning Mrs. Adams, she 
asked her if she would sell it for her the 
next day. This she did, and to Ernestine’s 





surprise brought back a much larger sum of 
money than she had dared to expect. In- 
deed, the diamond was of great value, and 
the Jew who had satisfied his deformed con- 
science by the comparatively large sum he 
had offered, had also enriched himself suf- 
ficiently by the purchase. Even rogues, I 
suppose, have some warped remains of a con- 
science, and some degenerate laws which 
they lay down for themselves, or reasoning, 
by which they would defend their actions, 
just as I fancy the most slovenly and untidy 
people live up to their own idea of order and 
cleanliness, though it differs considerably 
from that of others on a higher level of civi- 
lisation. 

Ernestine was really very ill. She felt it, 
as she trembled and almost fainted after the 
small exertion of packing for the journey,— 
and as she turned with distaste from the tood 
she felt to need, or panted painfully when 
she mounted her own steep stairs. She had 
never been ill before, except when tended by 
loving hands, and watched over by an 
anxious father’s eye, and the loneliness of 
her position she now fully realised. 

Sweet, blissful spring! Never was it 
sweeter than that May morning when Ernes- 
tine and Mary leit their dingy little lodging. 

Blue sky overhead, bestrewed with fleecy 
clouds, which the wind chased across as if in 
sport. A burst of green below, wherever 
twig or stem were seen. Fragrance borne 
on the breeze, telling a tale of sweetness 
somewhere outside the blackened air of 
London. Even grimy faces brightened, 
weary steps quickened, and heavy hearts 
were lightened, and weak spirits revived, as 
they stepped out into that fair and beautiful 
day. And the sick girl revived somewhat 
by the way, and watched with interest the 
wayside scenes. The cows up to their knees 
in rich verdure ; the sheep and lambs on the 
soft, green slopes; the feathering willows, 
marking the course of some sweet, flower- 
fringed stream; the little copse, carpeted 
with moss and dappled with anemones ; the 
group of village children, with their hands 
full of marsh-mallows and cuckoo-flowers ; 
the vine-clad cottages, and the grey-towered 
village church in their midst, shedding a 
serene sanction on the busy life around. 
What would our villages be without their 
churches? And what would nature be without 
the presence of the good God in it? What 
would our lives be without an upward- 
tending hope and belief in something better 
and beyond? Unsanctified dens, in which 
men, like animals, would dwell; a garden of 
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deceitful beauty, such as could be called | 
into being by a spell of a sorcerer, haunted | 
by the presence of ghastly shadows, and a | 
hopeless death ; a labyrinthian maze, with no | 
guiding thread to aid us, and in which each | 
footstep forward plunges us only into a more 
hopeless confusion. 

At last, at about five o’clock, they arrived 
at the Oldbury station, the nearest point to | 
Sunnymeade Farm. A spring-cart was wait- | 
ing, and the good farmer himself, in his 
Sunday best, was ready to drive them to the | 
farm, some five miles distant. | 

His was one of those faces to which the | 
hoary head is indeed a crown of glory. The | 
silvery brightness of his seemed to impart | 
itself to his countenance, and the glow of 
sweet content and the sense of honest inten- 
tion, and of good-will towards all men, gave 
an expression of extreme beauty to the 
weather-worn features of the English yeo- | 
man. 

“Well, Mary, lass, thee be’st always like a 
bit o’ sunshine; coom along. And this be 
the young lady? You're mighty welcome to 
our place, miss, which to my mind’s a plea- 
sant enough bit of a nook; though maybe 
you'll find our ways summat rough like. We'd | 
change ’em if we know’d how, miss, but | 
that’s where it is, they come nat’ral to us, | 
and we don’t know when they’re queer. | 
Coom, jump up behind, Mary; mother put | 
in a bit of a cushion and her big market | 
cloak for miss in the front, and a footstool 
there ought to be, somewhere.” 

** And how’s mother?” said Mary, when 
she had kissed again and again the comely, | 
sunburnt face of the good old man. 

“‘Qh, she’s pretty peart; she’d have come 
along only there’s a calf to be tended, and 
Letitia ain’t over well, and mother’s allays 
for helping of everybody, as you know, 
Mary; and she’s been sitting up o’ nights | 
with poor Molly Fox, who had a fall from 
her cart last market-day, and is in a bad way, 
I’m fearing.” 

Thus talking, they went their way through 
delicious lanes, over which the fragrant 
hawthorn hung in lavish abundance, above 
banks of rank, green moss and grass, which 
merely formed a setting for unnumbered wild 
flowers in their early beauties. Primroses, 
nestling among their crinkled leaves; patches 
of heavenly blue speedwell; rank growth of 
herb-robert, with its scarlet stems and deli- 
cately-cut leaves ; ground-ivy and lychnis, and 
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among these a sprinkling of the fairy-stalked | 
Stellaria graminea, with an abundance of its | 


} man. 


all, but full of fresh beauty each spring as 
they come, and bearing a message of hope, 
as they shoot out from the death and decay 
of winter. 

Emestine was touched deeply by the 
homely and hearty kindness of the good old 
Noble indeed was the hospitality thus 
offered in simple-heartedness by these good 
people, who, though poor themselves, and 
living a life of toil, and privation even, in 
many ways, never stopped to measure the 
cost of entertaining the sick lady, who 
seemed so friendless and ‘desolate. They 

did not consider whether she could repay 
hte or give anything in return, but opened 
at once their doors to her and prepared for 
her their best. 

Of such, surely, will be those who will be 
commended by the King in that day, “I 
was sick, and ye visited me.” 

Four miles among such lanes, a stretch of 
heather, and a roadway through a copse 
where daftodils nodded among the ane- 
mones, and hyacinths made withal a sapphire 
carpet, where the deep red lychnis paled in 
the shade, and the sound of the horses’ 
tread was lost in the carpet of moss and 
fern. Such a five-miles drive brought the 
travellers to a white gate, which was held 
open by three rosy boys, of perhaps twelve, 
ten, and nine years. These raised a shout 
as the cart approached, and then, one after 
| another, the rogues climbed ‘{chind it, and 
smothered Mary with kisses, and deafened 
her with noisy chatter. 

Across a leasow, on which were geese and 
donkeys feeding, through a farm-yard, and by 
the side of an orchard, and they had reached 
the comfortable farm-house, the home of 
Mary Darnley. 

There was a large porch over the door 
with seats within on either side, over which 
the honeysuckle clustered, as if it gathered 
sweetness from those who dwelt within. 
Under the porch stood the good mother, 
portly and comely in appearance, and smiling 
a welcome from the depth of her loving, 
motherly heart. 

“God bless the child,” she said, as she 
looked in Mary’s face, wet with happy tears, 
“but those town parts don’t put roses on 
your cheeks. Why, what have you been 
doing? It’s time you came home, child, to 
be taken care of.” 

Then came Honor, a fine, strong girl, 
with helpful hand and blushing cheek ; and 
then Letitia, gentle and retiring, and with 
the mark of suffering on her pale, worn face. 


sister Stellaria holostea, common treasures | And then two big lads from the farm- yard, 
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who were hailed as Jem and Dick; and 
lastly, a fair curly-headed little one, Daisy, 
the pet, who clung to Mary’s side _per- 
sistently. 

A comfortable meal of coffee, milk, ham, 
new-laid eggs, and home-made cakes was 
served ; and then Ernestine was taken to her 
room, the “ best bedroom” of the house. 

It was large, oak-panelled, and furnished 
with the old-fashioned furniture that had 
descended from generation to generation. 
The heavy four-poster, and massive oak 
iron-bound chests, and 
high, square, lumbering chairs. But cleanli- 
ness was manifest in all that pertained to 
Sunnymeade Farm, and showed itself in 


| snowy linen, brightly-polished floors, and 





| airy freshness and sweetness of atmosphere. 


A sofa was placed across the window, 
covered with a chintz half a century old, on 
which big birds and butterflies hdévered 
among red and yellow tulips, and impossible 
blue roses. 

The window looked out, as Mary had said, 
upon a sea of apple-blossom. The _ pink- 
tipped petals fell like showers, and pattered 
upon the young calves who fed among the 
long, rich grass in the orchard. The thrushes 
sang in the boughs, and were chorused by 
the trill of many a small bird’s song. 

But excitement only had kept Ernestine up 
thus long, and when once alone in her room 
she fainted from fatigue and exhaustion ; so 
when Mary came to her, herself radiant with 
happiness, she found Ernestine lying in a 
state of unconsciousness, 

Good Mrs. Darnley hastened to her help, 
and soon they placed her in her bed, while 
one of the boys fetched a doctor. She had 
rallied slightly before he arrived, but he 
looked gravely at her case, and spoke of 
nourishing food, fresh air, and rest of body 
and mind as being necessary to her recovery. 
She was suffering, he said, from general de- 
bility and prostration of strength, and her 
restoration would be a work of time. 

“ What is to be done ?” said Mary, as she 
stood with her mother at the door of the 
farm, after the good old doctor had pro- 
nounced this opinion. “Oh, mother, what 
is to be done ?” 

“She must stay here till she is better, my 
child,” said the good woman. “It was God’s 
goodness that brought her to us. I always 
had the character of being a rare one to 
nurse up the sick.” 

“ Oh, mother, how good you are!” said 
Mary. “I began to fear I had done wrong 
by bringing this trouble upon you.” 





“Pack o’ nonsense, child. What are we | 
good for if we can’t help one another? 
And, as to trouble, we’re good for nothing 
till we learn not to mind our trouble. | 
Nothing that’s worth doing is done without | 
trouble, and to take trouble for others is | 
blessed work. I don’t say I’d spent a lot o’ | 
r, is dull 
work ; but for others, and such another as | 
this sweet young lady, I don’t wish for any- | 
thing better to do.” 

“ But then, mother, you work so hard as 
it is.” 

“ Well, what if I do? We were made to | 
work, and there’s no one under the sun that | 
does not work, and work hard, if he’s doing | 
God’s will. One i in one way, and another in 
tother. The blessing of it is, that if we 
work with a will, God ‘makes work to be our 
best happiness—that’s His way. He brings 
good out of what seems to us to be evil. I 
pity folk who haven’t found out that the way 
to be happy is to work with a will, and do 
everything they have to do as well as they 
can, for God, who sees it all. So don’t fret, 
my girl. I am right truly glad the poor dear 
young lady came, and I never fear but that 
we shan’t be the poorer for it. ‘ Use hospi- 
tality’ is one of the commandments, and it 
isn’t much we can do in that way ; but I like 
to think that what she wants is what we 
can give—the fresh air, the sweet wholesome 
milk, new-laid eggs, and such like. But 
come along, Mary. What be’est thinking | 
of? Here's poor William wants to have a | 
sight of you, and can’t leave the mill, poor 
lad.” 

“Will you come with me, then, mother ? 
Letitia’s with Miss De Grey.” And so saying 
she put her arm into Mrs. Darnley’s, and 
they two set out to walk across the orchard, 
where the grass was long and besprinkled 
with cuckoo-flowers ; and over a stile and 
across a meadow, where the yellow cowslips 
lay here and there in patches, and along a 
little bowery lane to the mill. They were a 
pleasant sight to look at, that mother and 
daughter. Mary was much what her mother 
had been, and the mother was growing old, 
as God means us all to grow old—con- 
tentedly, beautifully, and hopefully. Oh 
what a miserable mistake it is to shrink 
from the truth, and thus mar God’s perfect 
purpose, as some of us do, when we be- 
dizen ourselves with youthful trappings when 
they no longer are fitting, and frown at the 
years as they come upon us, and fret like 
children because it cannot be always spring ! | 
Each stage in life has its beauty, just as the 
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seasons have each their. own 
charm. 

William was on the mill when he saw them 
coming, but he was at their side ere they 
reached the door. “ Well, Mary,” he said, 
“it is pleasant to see you again, though 
you’ve lost some of your colour, I should 
say. Eh, mother ?” 

“ That’s what I say, William,” said good 
Mrs. Darnley, “‘ only that it’s coming back 
at the sight of you. It ain’t town fashion— 
eh, Mary ?—to wear pink on your cheeks, 
no more than it is to have your linen as 
white as it is down in our parts.” And the 
farm mother laughed somewhat scornfully. 

“Don’t be hard on her, mother,” said 
William. ‘‘ We're glad to have her back 
anyhow, and we won’t let they town folk 
have too much of her, if we can help it.” 

“ That’s true; a dry morsel in the country’s 
worth dainty living sauced with smoke, say I. 
Neither me nor mine will ever thrive out of 
hearing of the cuckoo, for we come of a 
good country stock o’ both sides. Yes, 
thee must come back, Mary, lass.” 

“The sooner the better for all of us. But 
come, Mary, I have a deal to show you. 
The cottage is getting on, and begins to 
look home-like. I work in it at odd times, 
and am getting the garden quite shapely.” 

The mill cottage stood close to the big 
wheel, which was turned by the rapid cur- 
rent of the river as it sped by. ‘The spray 
splashed the roses in the garden, and rain- 
bow colours hung over it as the beams of 
the sun shot athwart it and made the drops 
to sparkle. It was a mere whitewashed cot- 
tage which had been deserted by the miller, 
William’s father, when he had become a 
richer man, and had for some years been 


peculiar 





inhabited by a labourer. But William, upon 
the prospect of his marriage, had determined 
to restore the mill cottage to what he could 
remember it to have been in his boyhood, 
and to live there with his young wife, leaving 
his widowed mother the somewhat more pre- 
tentious mansion across the field. To this 
end he had tended the garden, trained the 
creepers, and covered the whitewashed walls 
with a green trellis, and placed over the 
door a hospitable and picturesque porch. 
The little parlour on the one side of this was 
being furnished by William’s own handiwork, 
and it was pleasant to see Mary’s unfeigned 
pleasure and admiration as she inspected it. 
“I’m proud thee likes it, Mary,” said 
William ; “I did it for thee, and to my 
mind it ain’t half good enough. I shan’t rest 
till I’ve made it someat more shapely like. 
However they upholsterers get the finish on 
things I can’t tell. It’s a touch here, and a 
dab there, and goodness knows what. I’ll do 
anything where hard work and patience ’ll 
do it, but that touching up beats me.” 
“ Like me and my trimmings,” said Mary 
laughing. % 
“Come, Mary, child,” said the mother 
through the window ; “ father’s going across 
the fields home; we must be going, but 
come across after work this evening, William, 
when we're all quiet and comfortable. Mary 
‘ll have a deal to say, I reckon ; and there’s 
no time so good for talk as the gloaming.” 
So Mary took her mother’s arm, and they 
went back across the meadows, among the 
cowslips and the cuckoo flowers, and under 
the apple blossoms, followed through the 
orchard by the lamb who had lost its dam, 
bleating her gentle thanks to the kind farm 
mother who had nourished her. 
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r order that the converts, suddenly set |in the journey, through thick woods and 
free to seek homes where they would, | swamps where no greater rate of progress 
might not be scattered abroad and exposed | than five miles a day. was possible—their 


to perils, it was resolved to found a mission 
settlement at Machiwihlusing, near to which 
lay extensive hunting-grounds, with several 
tracts already cleared. The converts them- 
selves had suggested the choice of this site ; 


and, to their inexpressible joy, Zeisberger | 


was appointed resident missionary, with 
Schmick for his assistant. Now began his 
true work, for which he had undergone such 


thorough preparation. After many difficulties | signal tact. 
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MISSIONARY. 


journey from Nain having occupied five 
weeks—they at length reached their destina- 
tion. Without loss of time, Zeisberger, 
Schmick, and Papunhank, of whom we have 
already heard, proceeded to lay out a town. 
The permission of thé Iroquois Sachem at 
Cayugu Town had been accorded, and 
though some difficulties arose by-and-by, 
these were soon overcome by Zeisberger’s 
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‘The new town which came into existence rang 
with the melody of praise even while it was being 
built. In every place the feelings of the people 
burst into song. And when they went out to the 
chase, or fished in the rivers, when they roamed 
through the woods gathering roots or herbs, the 
game that they found, the fishes that they caught, 
and everything that grew upon the ground, seemed 
given to them by a special act of Providence. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ says Zeisberger, as he saw this general happi- 
ness, and heard some of his own Delaware hymns 
echoing through the forest, ‘this is making good 
use of their liberty!’ Beginning their work in this 
way, God will richly bless them. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is joy to be among the Indians.’ ” 


In spite of illness and weakness, brought 
on by anxiety and the great efforts he had 
made, Zeisberger no sooner saw the log- 
houses built, than he began to devote him- 
self to the Indians that visited the settle- 
ment, or to those whose grounds lay near 
it. “It often happens, while I preach,” he 
says, “that the power of the gospel takes 
such hold of them that they tremble with 
emotion and shake with fear, until conscious- 
ness is nearly gone, and they seem’to be on 
the point of fainting. As soon as such a 
paroxysm is over, they generally begin to 
weep silerft tears. We have many candi- 
dates for baptism.” A code of municipal 
laws was drawn up, which forbade heathen 
Indians who came merely for the sake of 
outward advantage, to build lodges in the 
town, or traders to stay longer than three 
days. The appropriate name of Friedens- 
hiitten, or Tents of Peace, was given to the 
new settlement. Friedenshiitten very soon 
excited the admiration of every visitor. It 
embraced twenty-nine log-houses, with win- 
dows and chimneys like the homesteads of 
the settlers, and thirteen huts, forming one 
street, in the centre of which stood the 
chapel, thirty-two by twenty-four feet, roofed 
with shingles, and having a school-house as 
its wing. Opposite, on the left side of the 
street, was the mission-house. ‘The converts 
had large herds of cattle, and hogs and 
poultry of every kind. They devoted more 
time to tilling the ground than to hunting, 
and raised plentiful crops. They did a con- 
siderable trade with the heathen Indians in 
corn, maple-sugar, butter, pork, &c. 

A report having reached the settlement 
that the Iroquois Council had declared the 
grant of the site made by the chief Toga- 
haju null and void, Zeisberger was dispatched 
to represent the matter to them. He was 
received with great honour, assured that the 
report was utterly false, and invited to visit 
them at Onondaga again. His work done, 
he then went to Bethlehem, having concluded 





that as Schmick could now manage the 
settlement at Machiwihlusing, he was free 
to prepare for another exploratory tour on 
which his heart had long been set. Anthony, 
a recent convert, and Papunhank, consented 
to accompany him. Crossing the Susque- 
hanna, they proceeded up the Chemung to 
its confluence with the Tioga, when they 
followed it to the mouth of the Cowanesque 
Creek. Up this they proceeded a day’s 
journey, and then entered a dense swamp. 
They forced their way through the under- 
wood to the head waters of the Alleghany, 
through well-nigh impenetrable spruce forests, 
into regions till then untrod by white men 
and even now largely waste. The Senecas 
here were at first inclined to treat the “ pale 
faces” with suspicion, but whenever Zeis- 
berger said, “I am Ganousseracheri,” their 
whole demeanour changed; showing how 
widely the news of his goodness had already 
travelled. When he told the Seneca chief 
that he meant to make his way to the Indians 
at Goschgoschuuk, the old man gravely shook 
his head and said, “they bear a bad cha- 
racter, they are sorcerers, and will not 
hesitate to murder you. Go not thither.” 
But to this Zeisberger replied, “ No harm 
can befall me if my God, in whom I believe, 
does not permit it. The wickedness of the 
Indians there is just the reason why I ought 
to go and preach to them.” And with the, 
chief’s serious warnings in their ears they 
pressed forward. 

: It is one of the greatest tnvutes to Zeis- 
berger’s influence, that already the news of 
his work and his love of the Indians had 
been carried far and wide. In the most 
remote villages his name was known. In 
the next Seneca town to which they came 
they found two old acquaintances, Onon- 
dagas, who welcomed them there, and they 
preached to the people with great accept- 
ance. Even at Goschgoschuuk, which they 
reached in the month of October, they found 
friends of Papunhank, who were ready to 
entertain them. At the earliest moment 
Zeisberger appointed a religious service, 
when he spoke with great eloquence and ! 
earnestness, telling them that he brought to 
them the same gospel as their friends at 
Friedenshiitten had received, and had been 
made happy by receiving. We are told that 
his hearers—men who were,- above all the 
Indians, superstitious, wicked, and blood- 
thirsty—were spell-bound. ‘“ Never yet,” he 
himself writes, “did I see so clearly de- 
picted on the faces of Indians both the dark- 
ness of hell and the world-subduing power 
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of the gospel.” Next day all the three 
villages were represented, and a yet more 
powerful effect produced. In spite of the | 
efforts of some, Zeisberger was warmly in- 
vited to establish a mission settlement 
there. Nothing had as yet produced a 


success in this enterprise. It was necessary 
for him to return to Bethlehem to report and 
make arrangements with the Board, who 
deemed it expedient that he should spend 
the winter at Christiansbrunn. But to show 
that the impression had not vanished from 
the minds of the people of Goschgoschuuk, 





mised were coming. A few days later 
Zeisberger arrived at Friedenshiitten, and, 
naturally, on account of this message, he 
hurried on the more quickly to his destination. 

In spite of some marked changes for the 
worse during his absence, Zeisberger set 
himself resolutely to work, raised a log- 


converts were to rear their cottages. 
they were not allowed to proceed long with- 
out difficulties of a special kind. All the 
Indians, as we have said, were given to 


saying that the Indians of Goschgoschuuk 
surpassed all the rest. Zeisberger, who was 
not “ inclined to start at shadows,” was com- 


tion and superstition. 
said, “ by whom Satan himself worked, with | 
all power and signs and lying wonders.” He 
said that he disbelieved the stories he heard | 
of what they could do until several of them | 
were converted. 
things, from their own past experience, which 
forced him to acknowledge the reality of 
Indian sorcery, and to adopt the opinion, 
which was universal among the early church 
Fathers, that the gods of heathenism were 
not visionary beings represented by idols, 
but satanic powers and principalities, to 
worship whom was to worship demons and 
be under demoniacal influences. 

The sorcerers of Goschgoschuuk, like the 
image-makers of Ephesus, felt that if Zeis- 
berger thus went on gaining influence with 
| the people, their source of wealth and power 
would be gone. They therefore declared 
that worms would destroy the crops because 
there were white teachers in the town, and sent 
abroad many similar rumours. Other tribes 
rose up, threatening also. The meetings 
were disturbed ; Zeisberger was threatened 
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deeper impression on the Board than his | 


in April runners reached Friedenshiitten to | 
inquire if the teachers that had been pro- | 


building, twenty-six by sixteen feet, about | 
half a mile from the town, round which the | 
But | 


sorcery ; but the Seneca chief was right in | 


pelled to allow the depth of their degrada- | 
“Some existed,” he | 


These unfolded to him | 


| and watched by bands of young people, 
| resolved to injure or to murder him. Never- 
theless, he and his friends went on preach- 

| ing, and he even managed to get the people 
| to agree to prohibit the bringing of “ fire- 
water ” to Goschgoschuuk. 


| “Nor was it less an evidence of Christian power 

in so notorious a nest of murderers that, after the 
| second attempt had been made on Zeisberger’s life, 

those Monseys who attended his preachirg held a 
council, and appointed two of their number to ad- 
minister a public reproof to the young men engaged 
in the plot. That God’s word was not proclaimed 
in vain its most vindictive opponents had to acknow- 
ledge. Goschgoschuuk separated into a Christian 
and a heathen party. At first the former timidly 
succumbed to every persecution. By-and-by, how- 
ever, it gained courage, and stood forth openly on 
the side of the gospel, while several of its adherents 
built themselves huts around the mission-house. 
The accession of Allessrewi and of Gendaskund, 
| a distinguished head-man, was the crowning triumph 
| of this party.” 


More and more the Christian party sepa- 
rated themselves from the heathen; and 
when the hunters of the clan returned from 
their autumnal chase, they nearly all joined 
the mission, and the wrath of the heathens 
| was thus excited anew. Feasts and all kinds 

of attractions were set on foot by them to 
wile the converts away, but without effect. 
The persecution at length grew so bitter that 

Zeisberger determined to remove the mission 

premises to Lawunakhanck, some three miles 
| further up the river, not far from a petroleum 
spring, which was found to be of great value. 
The Christians removed, the heathens at 

Goschgoschuuk lapsed deeper into drunken- 
| ness and all kinds of wickedness ; but Zeis- 
| berger did not despair of converting some, and 
lost no chance of appealing to them, being 
energetically aided in these efforts by An. 
thony, of whom Zeisberger at this time wrote, 
| “ Anthony is as eager to bring souls to Christ 
as a hunter’s hound is eager to chase the deer.” 
The friendship of a chief, Glikkikan, who had 
great influence at Goschgoschuuk proved of 
signal service now ; and in union with other 
two chiefs, Zeisberger was invited to found a 
mission at Kaskaskunk, on the Beaver River 
in Ohio, whither he went. There he founded 
a town, Friedenstadt, or City of Peace, 
which soon became a centre of great changes. 
Chiefs who had lived in life-long feud became 
reconciled, “one haughty war-captain weeping 
publicly at thought of his past deeds in the 
presence of his former associates.” Zeis- 
berger writes, “This is marvellous! Thus 
the Saviour, by his word, breaks the hard 
hearts and humbles the proud minds of the 
Indians.” One of the greatest achievements 
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of the missionaries at this settlement was 
the appointment of an umpire to settle all dif- 
ferences between the Christian Monseys and 
the rest, Zeisberger being at the same time 
enrolled as a Monsey. The church in- 
creased day by day; but in midst of his 
success he was summoned to Friedenshiitten, 
where difficulties had arisen. It had been 
found that the land granted by the Iroquois 
’ Council to the Susquehanna converts formed 
part of the tract sold to Pennsylvania at the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix, and Zeisberger, after 
much consideration, came to the conclusion 
that the proximity of settlers would be detri- 
mental, and suggested to the Board that the 
unreclaimed wiiderness of Ohio would form 
the best field for the future operations of the 
Church, and advised the removal of the 
whole body of converts to that country. 
Very shortly he was on his way with the 
first detachment, five families, numbering 
twenty-eight persons. Having committed the 
mission on the Beaver to the charge of 
Jungman, he how went on hopefully with 
the building of the first Christian town in 
Ohio. The district chosen was fair and 
fruitful ; the chief had made a grant near the 
“Big Spring” of all the land from the 
Gekelemukpechunk northward to Tuscara- 
was ; and in an incredibly short time things 
were in such order that Zeisberger felt him- 
self free to resume his explorations, in which 
he took much delight, in spite of the return of 
ill-health. He visited the Shawanese of the 
Muskingum, and was well received, notwith- 
standing that they were one of the most 
superstitious and perfidious tribes. The re- 
ligious interest spread even to the Delaware 
capital. Eckpalawehund, a noted chief, 
became a convert, and exercised a wise and 
beneficial influence over his people. Zeis- 
berger at this time made sundry translations 
of passages of Scripture, and of a liturgical 
service. Shortly after he accompanied one 
of the chiefs to New Orleans. In spite of 
the outbreak of Dunmore’s war—a mere pre- 
text for extension of territory, which did 
great mischief—and the self-interest of the 
chiefs who had favoured the settlement in 
the Tuscarawas, in the hope of adding to 
their influence, and having learned as much 
as they wanted, now wished to get rid of the 
teachers, the missions prospered. The chiefs 
were caught in their own toils, one of 
their number, ‘“‘ White-Eyes,” so far the 
superior of the others that they could not do 
without him, having resolved to stand by 
Zeisberger. This chief undertook a circuit 


of visitation to his brother chiefs, to repre- 
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sent to them the real objects of the mis- 
sionaries, and to beg for a proper recognition 
of the Christian converts. He even de- 
veloped a great scheme of union. So the 
villages on the Tuscarawas increased, and 
not only so, but exhibited more and more 
the lofty ideal of the missionaries. 


“They were remarkable not merely as towns 
built with surprising regularity and neatness, but 
also as communities governed without the aid of 
colonial magistrates, by a complete code of laws. 
In order to administer these, a council was set over 
each village, consisting of the missionaries and 
national assistants or ‘helpers,’ as they were called. 
In such a council the influence of the white teachers, 
properly and necessarily continued supreme; but a 
native element was, at the same time, brought out 
that reconciled personal liberty, which the Indian 
prizes so highly, with restrictions tending to the 
common good. But, from one point of view, 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of these towns 
will appear in this, that they were centres of agri- 
culture, and not a collection of hunting-lodges. The 
chase was by no means abandoned, but it had be- 
come a secondary object. To raise grain, cattle, 
and poultry formed the principal employment of the 
converts. Their plantations covered hundreds of 
acres along the rich bottoms of the valley; herds, 
more numerous than the West had ever seen, roamed 
through the forests or were pastured in the meadows ; 
while few farmyards of Pennsylvania had poultry in 
greater variety. Men of judgment and distinction 
coming from the eastern colonies were often filled 
with astonishment when they here beheld Indians not 
only civilised, but changed in all their habits, and 
giowing rich,” 


Though the Revolution was now drawing | 


near, and disturbances were already felt all 
over the land, Zeisberger went on with his 
work, unmoved. His next great enterprise 
was the founding of a mission at Lichtenau, 
on the Muskingum. Papunhank, who had 
formerly assisted him well in such work, had 
passed away at a ripe age; but new helpers 
sprang up, and though ‘“‘ White Eyes” for a 
time yielded himself to ambitious projects, he 
soon awakened to his blunder. More dis- 
tressing and injurious to the mission work 
were the efforts which the British now made 
to stir up the Indians—a policy so persist- 
ently pursued that by-and-by the mission 
stations were nearly all broken up. When all 
the others, save himself and Edwards, had 
been withdrawn from Lichtenau, Zeisberger 
wrote in a letter to the Board :— 


“‘My heart does not allow me even so much as 
to think of leaving. Where the Christian Indians 
stay, I will stay. It is impossible for me to forsake 
them. If Edwards and I were to go, they would be 
without a guide and would disperse. Our presence 
gives authority to the national assistants, and the 
Lord gives authority to us. He will not look upon 
our remaining here as foolhardiness. I make no 
pretensions to heroism, but am, by nature, as timid 
as a dove. My trust is altogether in God. Never 
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yet has He put me to shame, but always granted me 
the courage and the comfort I needed. I am about 
my duty, and even if I should be murdered it will 
not be my loss, but my gain.” 

They were equal to the position. Zeis- 
berger went from place to place, counselling 
the Indians to be at peace, to refrain from 
declaring war, and to be guiliiess of blood- 
shed. As soon as the position of affairs 
would admit of it, he set forth to found three 
new missions, as the inrush to Lichtenau had 
overcrowded it. This accomplished, he went 
to Bethlehem to confer with the Board, and 
found on his return that both Goschgosch- 
uuk and Lichtenau had been destroyed by 
Colonel Broadhead’s soldiery. With im- 
mense labour the settlements were restored. 
But Zeisberger, though now patriarchal, 
would not rest. He was in danger of death 
from heathen sorcerers more than once, was 
more than once taken prisoner, and always 
displayed the same high heroism. It would 
be impossible to recount all his brave deeds 
—his wanderings in peril and solitude, and 
his constant witness, borne amid all manner 
of threatenings and privations, to the gospel 
of his Saviour. One of the most touching 
episodes of his later days was the massacre 
at Guadenhiitten by the heathen Indians, in 
which twenty-nine men, twenty-seven women, 
and thirty-four children were murdered :— 


‘‘ Their death was the beginning of the decline of 
the mission, but it was also the most illustrious 
exemplification of what the Church and Zeisberger 
had accomplished among the aborigines. Their very 
murderers confessed that by their faith and patience, 
by their fearlessness and resignation they had glorified 
God. Even at this late day the traveller, as he passes 
through the blooming valley of the Tuscarawas, 
stops to see the spot where they suffered.” 


From this date the fire of Zeisberger’s zeal | 


THE JOY OF 


]F all our lives were one broad glare 
. Ofsunlight, clear, unclouded ; 
If all our path were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded ; 
If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the sweet unfolding, 
And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding— 
Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness ? 
Should we not long for storms and showers, 
To break the constant gladness ? 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render ? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our belovéd never need 
Our patient ministration, 





began to decline, though he still fought on 
nobly. He visited the Chippeways, and 
began a mission amongst them, and led his 
own remnant further westward to find a new 
and a safer home, only to gain further ex- 
perience of massacre, the horrors of which 
were implicitly confessed to by Congress 
when it “ made a grant of land to the Chris- 
tian Indians,” as an indemnity. He planted 
new towns at Detroit, and founded Fairfield 
in Canada and Goschen in Ohio; he ral- 
lied the scattered converts, and pled their 
cause before those in power. Though the 
infirmities of age had crept on him—his hear- 
ing being impaired and his eyesight dim—he 
still abode with the Indians at Goschen and 
ruled them, dealing decisively with intem- 
perance. As the weakness increased, he felt 
death was near, and, sitting up in bed in spite 
of the cramp, solemnly bade the mission family 
farewell. He lingered a few days more, then 
passed away peacefully, responding to the 
singing of the converts by signs expressive of 
his joy and peace. He died in the year 1808. 

He was learned as well as brave. He trans- 
lated many works into the native tongues, and 
composed many hymns and tales. His idea 
of weaning the Indians from their wild mode 
of life and attracting them to the labours of 
agriculture, and settling them in Christian 
communities, well deserves note, as from the 
process he followed hints may still be drawn 
for our missionaries who labour among savage 
peoples. Not only bold, daring, and self- 
denying, but discreet, sagacious, and reticent, 
never acting precipitately, and yet never 
found wanting in a crisis, Zeisberger deserves 
to rank amongst the very greatest Christian 
missionaries of his own or of any age. 

H. A, PAGE. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


Earth would grow cold, and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation ; 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die, and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And yet in heaven is no more night, 
In heaven is no more sorrow! 


Such unimagined new delight 


Fresh grace from pain will borrow— 
As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life above it, 
Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it. 
So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven, 
But cannot picture it below, 
Till more of light be given.—J. BESEMERES. 
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SeANiING dwelt at some length on the 
religious sects of China and subsidiary 
matters connected therewith, we turn natur- 
ally to a consideration of those domestic 
institutions with which in Christian lands 
religious ceremonies are associated, and of 
other customs and practices, more or less 
| peculiar to the Flowery Land ; and we hope 
that our remarks may enable our readers to 
_ appreciate more fully how very difficult a 
task is undertaken by those earnest and self- 
denying men whose whole lives are devoted 
to patient endeavours to bring this curiously 
| constituted people into the fold of Christ. 
Marriages in China are conducted With 
much pomp and ceremony, which, however, 
vary considerably according to the rank and 
means of the two contracting families. The 





tant matter is settled for him by his parents, 
through the agency of a go-between, who, in 
point of fact, conducts a species of matrimo- | 
nial agency business. When a bride has | 
been selected through the mediation of this 
personage, often after long and anxious | 
negotiation, for not only has the position of 
the lady’s family to be considered, but also | 
whether the horoscopes of the proposed hus- 
band and wife are in harmony, a good many 
formalities have to be observed in regard to | 
the exchange of presents, &c. Even now, 
when his suit has been accepted, the would- 
be bridegroom is not allowed to see his bride- | 
elect, and he is compelled to trust entirely to | 
chance and the choice of the matrimonial | 
agent in regard to the personal and mental 
qualities of his partner for life. No religious | 
rite whatever is performed, as in Christian 
countries, to sanctify the union, nor is there 
any official registration of the marriage. On 
the day appointed for the nuptials the bride- 
groom sends a sedan chair, accompanied by | 
friends, servants, presents, and what, for want | 
of another expression, we are obliged to call | 
a band of music, to fetch his wife, and he | 
himself usually meets her half-way, in order | 


stage he does not see her face. After all 
have arrived at the bridegroom’s house, vari- 
Ous ceremonies are gone through, the most 
important of which are the worshipping of 
the ancestral tablets and the drinking of little 
cups of wine at a meal of which the bride 
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bridegroom hardly ever has anything to do | 
with the choice of his bride, for that impor- | 


to conduct her to his house, but even at this 


and bridegroom are the only partakers, the 
rest of the company feasting by themselves 
and in another room, but within sight of the 
happy couple. These, in point of fact, 
appear to be considered the really vital and 
essential portions of the whole ceremonial, 
and by them alone, according to the practice 
and custom of centuries, is a marriage made 
binding on the two contracting parties. 

One rather odd ceremonial observance (for 
it amounts to that), connected with marriage 
among the Chinese, is that the bride is ex- 
pected to spend the last ten evenings of her 
maiden life in weeping, her sisters whom she 
is about to leave, keeping her company. 
Early marriages, it may be well to remark, 
are the rule in China, and so popular is the 
estate of matrimony that old maids and old 
bachelors are very rarely met with. The 
Chinese, however, do not approve of second 
marriages, at least on the part of the woman, 
and they have a say ing that a woman who 
marries a second time “ will use the weight 
of a steelyard to throw at her step- -children,” 
meaning thereby that she will generally be 
found to turn out a hard mother to them ; but 
| this sentiment, after all, is not peculiar to 

the Celestial Empire. Once contracted, the 
| marriage tie is but seldom loosened, and 
| divorces are of comparatively rare occurrence ; 
| but still the Chinese say that there are seven 
, | causes for putting away a wife, viz., disobedi- 
ence to parents, barrenness, wantonness, 
| jealousy, incurable disease, loquacity, and 
thievishness. On the other hand, they hold 
| that there are three cases in which. a wife may 
|not be divorced, viz., if the family whence 
she was taken does not exist for her to return 
to, if she has been in mourning three years 
for her husband’s parents, or if her husband 
from small beginnings has in after years 
| attained to wealth and honours. Chinese 
| custom is equally precise in defining five 
grounds which prevent a woman from ‘being 
taken to wife, viz., if she belong to a vicious 
| family, to a rebellious family, to one whose 
members have suffered capitally, to one 
afflicted with incurable disease, or if she be 
the eldest child and have no brother. An 
odd crotchet, too, obtains among the Chinese 
in connection with marriage, and we are not 
aware of its existence in any other country. 
Persons bearing the same surname are not 
allowed to marry, and this prohibition is not 
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merely directed against the marriage of first 
cousins, but holds good even in cases where 
no real relationship can be said to exist ; and 
notwithstanding thiscurious prohibition, which 
no doubt was originally based on the idea 
that such parties must of necessity be close 
relations, no objection is offered to the marri- 
age of cousins by the mother’s side, provided 
only the surnames be not the same. 
Woman’s life in China is one of continual 


subjection, and it seems never to have oc- | 
curred to any of the celebrated sagesand philo- | 
sophers to advocate her elevation from her | 


state of moral degradation. Her position 
through life is well and pithily put in the fol- 
lowing brief passage, which occurs in a small 
Chinese work, entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs of several 


Ladies of Antiquity.” “Confucius said, ‘ Let | 


the woman be in subjection to the man.’ 


Therefore, she has no part in the direction of | 


affairs ; but there are three whom she must 
obey :—while under her paternal roof, she must 


obey her father ; after marriage, she must obey | 
her husband ; and when he is dead, she must | 


obey her eldest son; in no case may she 
presume to follow her own will.” After her 
marriage, the woman in China passes almost 
entirely into the family of her husband, and 
for the rest of her life she sees but little of 
her own relations ; the change of family, im- 
plied in the change of surname, is far greater 
than in our own country, a result which is in 
some measure due to the prevalence of the 
patriarchal system in China. Unless the 
marriage be blessed with children, and espe- 
cially sons, it seldom turns out a happy one ; 
and in consequence of this, the childless wife 
resorts to many odd and superstitious expedi- 
ents in order that her husband’s cherished 
hopes may be gratified. This frantic desire 
on the part of every Chinaman for a male 
heir is caused by his anxiety to leave behind 


him some one whose duty it will be not only | 


to perpetuate the family name, but also to 


burn incense before his tablet and to attend | 


to his grave. 

There are many curious ceremonies and 
observances connected with a child’s early 
years, which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe in detail. The following are among the 
more noteworthy and important :—When the 
baby is a month old, its head is shaved for 
the first time, and on-this occasion a thank- 
offering is made to a certain goddess ; at the 
end of the fourth month a family ieast takes 


| place, and the maternal grandmother is ex- | 


pected to make handsome presents, including 
a species of chair for the child’s use; at the 


more feasts, and more presents ; still later on 
there is the quaint ceremony of “ passing 
through the door.” ‘These and similar family 
customs have constantly to be observed until 
the child “ goes out of childhood,” an event 
which takes place usually, though not neces- 
sarily, at the age of sixteen; at this period 
the child becomes an adult, and is expected 
to put away childish things. But although 
sons become men at this early age, they are 
by no means exempted from parental au- 
thority, for, upless they happen to be in the 
service of the state, when the Emperor takes 
| the place of their parents, they are bound to 
| yield implicit obedience to their fathers as 
| long as they live. The same rule, of course, 
| will be understood to apply with even greater 
force in the case of daughters. This is the 
strict theory of Chinese customs, but the 
practice of every-day life is necessarily not 
quite consistent with it. In cases of ex- 
tremely unfilial behaviour, it sometimes, 
though not often, happens that parents cite 
their children before the magistrates and get 
them punished. Cases of parricide and 
matricide are treated in a very strange man- 
'ner among the Chinese, for the murderers 
| are not only beheaded, but cut up into little 
pieces ; their houses are pulled down and the 
foundations dug up ; punishment is even in- 
| flicted upon their neighbours, and the very 
officials are degraded on account of such 
horrible crimes having happened within their 
jurisdiction. In reference to some of the 
| matters of which we have just been speaking, 
it will not be without interest to notice what 
is laid down in regard to the various stages 
of a man’s life in the Book of Rites, a work 
which is held in the highest esteem by the 
Chinese. From birth till ten years old, it is 
said, man is called a child, and then begins 
to learn ; till twenty he is called a youth, and 
| is then capped ; to thirty, he is in his man- 
hood, and may marry ; at forty, he is full of 
strength, and may enter the magistracy; at 
fifty, he becomes grey, and may serve in the 
high offices of state; at sixty, he becomes 
advanced in years, and may direct affairs ; 
at seventy, he becomes an old man, and may 
retire from the cares of public life; at eighty 
and ninety, he becomes infirm and forgetful. 
Till seven, the child is an object of compas- 
sion, and both he and the man at seventy 
and eighty are not liable to punishment when 
guilty of crimes. When a man reaches a 
hundred years, then he must be fed. 
| Many people, for what reason we hardly 


| know, have an idea that infanticide prevails 





end of a year there are more thank-offerings, | to a frightful extent throughout the whole 
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length and breadth of the Chinese Empire, 
and it may therefore be well to say a few 
words on the subject. The testimony of 


foreign residents, whose opinions are worthy 
of consideration, is very conflicting on this 





Bride and Bridegroom drinking wine together. 


point ; but if we were to believe all the sen- 
sational stories told by travellers, whose 
opportunities of observing the manners and 
customs of the country are, as a rule, ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, we should be forced to 


the conclusion that very large numbers of | 





| female infants are daily and habitually mur- 
| dered in all parts of China. 


This we do not 
for amoment believe to be the case ; though 
there can be no doubt whatever that infanti- 
cide does prevail to a certain extent. It 
|is probable that in some districts and cities, 
|more especially in some of the coast pro- 








Chinese Lady’s Feet. 


vinces, and in what may be termed the 
southern zone of the empire, it is common, 
but in many even of these we suspect the 
abject poverty of the parents is the cause, and 





not their want of love for their offspring. The 
opinion which we express is more than con- 
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Funeral Procession. 


firmed bythe deliberate and positive statement 
of a gentleman who now holds the post of 
her Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai, than whom 
probably no man, now living, has a more 
intimate acquaintance with the Chinese and 
their manners and customs, and whose op- 





portunities for observation have been excep- 
tionally favourable and varied. Stories have 
been current of bundles seen in creeks and 
pools of water, of small coffins scattered 
about the fields, &c., and these have been 
insisted upon as irrefragable proofs of the 
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frightful prevalence of infanticide. We do 
not mean to impugn the veracity of persons 
who have made these statements of what 
they have seen, and who, from their inability 
to vestigate the circumstances of the cases 
which came under their observation, have 
jumped to hasty conclusions on the subject ; 
but we have little doubt that, in the majority 
of such instances, the true explanation would 
have been found to be that the remains seen 
were those of children of tender age, to 
whom the Chinese do not think it necessary 
to give formal burial. That the Chinese, 
as a nation, disapprove of infanticide can 
hardly be doubted ; and it would not be dif- 
ficult to show this from the works of native 
writers. The nature of the tiger, they say in 
reprobating the practice, is most cruel, yet it 
knows the relation between parent and off- 
spring. Besides, it is well known that found- 
ling hospitals, supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and on very much the same 
principle as our own, exist in many cities, 
and give shelter to large numbers of chil- 
dren, chiefly girls. Some of these poor little 
castaways, left there by poverty-stricken or 
frail mothers, after a time are put out to 
nurse, the others being cared for in the 
hospital. Though these institutions do much 
good, and probably tend to lessen crime, 
we do not affirm that they are conducted in 


the same careful manner as our own foundling | 
hospitals ; still the mere fact of their existence | 


appears to us to show that the Chinese are 
not so utterly careless of infant life as they 
have sometimes been represented to be. In 
districts where infanticide undeniably does 
prevail, to a greater or less extent, we ear- 
nestly hope that the untiring labours and 
exertions of our missionaries may even now 
be tending to mitigate the evil, and that with 
the divine blessing they will be enabled to 
bring about its extinction altogether. 

In speaking of the domestic habits and 
customs of the Chinese, we must not omit to 
refer to the small feet of the women, which 
have obtained such a world-wide and unen- 
viable notoriety. The foolish and utterly 
senseless practice of compressing the feet, 
which condemns such vast numbers of the 
weaker sex to needless torture and incurable 
deformity, is generally commenced when the 
girl is about six years old, or perhaps a little 
later; and if the operation be carefully and 
skilfully performed at that age, the unfor- 
tunate patient is spared much inconvenience 
and pain. The operators are women, who 
devote themselves to this profession in much 
the same way as among ourselves special 
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practitioners do to the more humane task of 
relieving and, if possible, removing the de- 
formities of the human frame. A medical 
writer who has had special opportunities of 
observing the manner in which the girls are 
treated, states that long bandages of cotton 
cloth, about an inch wide, are folded round 
the foot and brought in a figure of eight 
| from the heel across the instep and over the 
toes ; then carried under the foot and round 
the heel, and so on, being drawn as tight as 
| possible. The process is of course carried 
| out very gradually by a skilful operator. 
| The disfiguring effect of this ludicrous cus- 
| tom, or fashion, is almost indescribable ; and 
| its raison @étre is the more inexplicable, as 
most Chinese women naturally have small 
feet, as well as small and well-shaped hands. 
The origin of the practice is wrapped in 
obscurity, and it is hopeless to attempt to 
reconcile the great discrepancies in the dates 
given. By one account the custom is a 
comparatively modern one, and originated 
about A.D. 970, at the court of a licentious 
prince, then held at Nanking. A second 
tradition places the origin some three hun- 
dred years earlier. A third fable goes back 
to what may be called the prehistoric age of 
China, and ascribes the origin of the prac- 
tice to a wicked empress who lived about 
| B.C. 1100, and had the misfortune to be club- 
footed. Some European writers, again, have 
asserted that the ruling Tartar dynasty intro- 
duced the fashion in the seventeenth century. 
This, however, is manifestly incorrect ; for if 
it were true it would be recorded in the 
historical works, which relate, with much 
minuteness, every occurrence since they 
seized the throne of China; in addition to 
this, the feet of Tartar women are always of 
the natural size and shape. Whatever may 
have been its first origin, this fashion or 
custom’ has obtained a wonderful hold on 
the Chinese, who positively affect to admire 
these small feet, and call them “ three-inch 
gold lilies.” 

The modes of sepulture in China vary 
according to the wealth of the family of the 
deceased. Many spend much time and large 
sums of money over a burial-place, choosing 
most frequently a picturesque spot on the 
side of a hill. The graves of well-to-do people 
are usually surmounted with a semi-circular, 
turf-covered mound, at the opening of which 
is placed the tombstone bearing simply a 
plain inscription, which, be it noted, is in- 
variably devoid of all biographical flourish 
and laudatory or pathetic comments. Not 
even the age or position in life of the dead 
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man is given, but merely his name, the style 
of the Emperor’s reign, and the date of its 
erection. Poorer people are content with 
an ordinary grave (on a hillside, perhaps, or 
in some field), such as may be seen in any 
country churchyard in England, though they 
| are not by any means always covered with 
turf, and have but a slip of wood to tell whose 
remains lie there. Outside large towns ceme- 
teries are often to be found, but these belong 
to some guild of strangers from another part 
of the Empire, and are not for the burial of 
the general population. The remains of 
wealthy people, however, who die away from 
their native districts, are in course of time 
sent there for final interment, for a Chinaman 
is always especially anxious to be buried in 
the same spot as the other members of his 
family. In the third month of every year, at 
a period which is called Ching-ming-chieh, 
the Chinese are accustomed to visit - the 
graves of near relatives in order to chi-sao, 
that is, to sacrifice and weep. On this occa- 
sion they repair the graves and otherwise put 
them in order; in some instances offerings 
are made to the dead in the shape of cakes, 
wine, fruit, &c., and last, but not least, a 
quantity ‘of paper money is burned, by which, 
however, we must not be understood to mean 
bank notes, for it is merely a tinsel imitation 
of silver and gold. The ceremonies observed 
on the death of a father are usually somewhat 
as follows :—All the relatives are at once in- 
formed of the event, notice of which on a slip 
of white paper is pasted on the door-post of 
the house, and the descendants of the de- 
ceased assemble at the house, dressed in 
white* and with white bandages round their 
heads, and pieces of white cloth or silk are 
brought by friends and placed over the corpse. 
The eldest son, who is, of course, chief 
mourner, goes through a curious ceremony, 
called “buying water,” that is to say, he 
fetches some in a bowl from a neighbouring 
stream or well, throwing in two small copper 
coins in payment for the same. With this 
water they wash the face and body of the 
corpse, and then place it in the coffin, which 
is far more massive and ponderous in its 
construction than those we use, and is some- 
what different in shape; it generally has a 
hole made in the lid for the deceased's spirit 
to escape through, but is otherwise most 
carefully closed up in all its joints and seams. 
The remains of the deceased then lie in state, 
and a tablet is erected bearing an inscription 








* White, as will be seen presently, is the mourning colour 
in China. The inscriptions on deor-posts, so common in 





China, are generally on red paper. 


similar to that which is afterwards placed on 
the gravestone. Incense is burned, and the 
children of the deceased make their prostra- 
tions before this tablet every day for seven 
days. The funeral procession usually takes 
place after three weeks ; in front of the coffin 
are friends and relations, and following it are 
the sons and grandsons, behind whom come 
the women of the family in sedan-chairs, 
uttering loud lamentations. The tablet, 
spoken of above, is also carried in the pro- 
cession in a sedan-chair or under a species of 
canopy. The coffin is lowered into the grave 
at a lucky time, chosen by a fortune-teller, 
and earth is scattered over it by the sons of 
the deceased, but we have never heard of any- 
thing approaching to a religious ceremony 
being performed. Offerings are made to the 
spirit of the deceased, mock money and in- 
cense are burned, and the relatives all pros- 
trate themselves at the grave. After the 
obsequies have been thus duly performed, 
the tablet is taken back to the house, and 
placed with the other ancestral tablets be- 
longing to the family. With regard to a 
somewhat’ odd phase of Chinese idolatry, the 
worship of these ancestral tablets, it would be 
impossible to say much within the limits of 
an article like the present, for the subject is 
one which requires special and separate treat- 
ment. There is more than one tradition with 
regard to the origin of these tablets, which 
are practically regarded very much in the 
light of idols, before which the Chinese of 
all ranks bow the knee and offer adoration, 
in a way that differs but little from the prac- 
tice of other heathen races in regard to their 
gods of wood and stone. According to one 
fable, a prince of the Chou dynasty, about 


B.C. 350, first erected a tablet to the memory | 


of a devoted adherent who had saved him 
from dying of hunger, and was afterwards 
himself burned to death. Another account 
is, that they were first made by one Ting Siao 
in honour of his parents under somewhat 
strange circumstances, of which there are 
three different versions. This Ting Siao is 
said to have lived under the Han dynasty, a 
somewhat vague date, as its power lasted, in 
one form or other, from about B.c. 200 to 
A.D. 200. Ancestral tablets were, doubt- 
less, originally graven images, but nowadays 
they are made of three pieces of wood, one 
of which forms the pedestal; those used in 
families are from a foot to’ eighteen inches 
high, and vary in breadth from two to four 
inches ; larger tablets than these, however, 
are placed in the ancestral hall, which is 
common to the whole clan. 
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On some occasions sackcloth is worn at 


funerals, but the outward and visible sign of | 


deep mourning is the fact that white pervades 
the whole dress ; the cap, clothes, girdle, and 


shoes are all white, and even in the braiding | 


of the lower part of the queue white is sub- 
stituted for black silk, the effect of which is 
the more striking, as the hair of the Chinese, 
unless grey from old age, is always black. 
There are three terms of mourning, varying 
in length according to the degree of relation- 
ship between the mourner and the deceased. 
The term of mourning for the death of a 
parent or a husband is theoretically three 
years, but in reality twenty-seven months, 
after which time half-mourning is worn for 
another three months. Whilst mourning for 
his parents, an official resigns his functions 
altogether, and retires into private life, an 
odd custom which occasionally has a disas- 
trous effect upon the public career of some 
men. ‘The shorter terms of mourning are a 
year, and three or five months, the former 
being for a wife, brother, grandfather and 
grandmother on the father’s side, and the 


latter for male cousins and remoter relations | 
Except in the cases here | 


on the same side. 
specified, we believe that it is not customary 
with the Chinese to wear mourning for female 
relations. 

In connection with this portion of our sub- 
ject, it will not be out of place to say a few 
words respecting the curious state of things 
brought about in Far Cathay by the death of 
the boy-Emperor, in January last. And first 
it must be remarked that an Emperor of 
China—the Son of Heaven, as he is some- 
what blasphemously styled—never des (the 
expression would be deemed sacrilegious in 
his case, and, indeed, the Chinese are very 
much averse to using it at all), but, to render 
the Chinese euphemism as nearly as possible 
into English, “his sacred person, seated on 
a dragon, mounts up to heaven.” The 
whole empire is expected to mourn the death 
of the sovereign, in much the same manner 
as individuals mourn the decease of. their 
parents, and, as a matter of fact, the Chinese 
—especially the official class and the inhabit- 
ants of the capital—do go into mourning for 
the departed monarch. News of the sad 
event is transmitted from Peking to the high 
provincial authorities by special couriers in 


an official despatch bearing a d/ue seal or | 
stamp, instead of the vermilion one ordinarily | 


employed. A proclamation is at once issued, 
announcing the Emperor’s demise, and the 
date thereof, and giving orders that every one 
shall forthwith go into mourning, for, as the 








| Chinese saying is, uo Asiao, t.e. the empire 
mourns. The officials, or mandarins,* as 
they are popularly called by foreigners, im- 
mediately have the strange-looking figures on 
the gates of their official residences painted 
black, and the inscriptions on their door- 
posts covered with paper of a bluish colour ; 
| they remove the red, blue, white, and gilt 
“buttons,” or rather balls—the emblems of 
'rank—from their hats, as well as the red 
| tassels or fringes, and dress themselves in 
| plain black clothes, with long white coats 
| reaching down to their feet, and fastened 
round their waists with girdles of white cotton 
| cloth ; the very sedan-chairs, too, are placed 
in mourning, and shorn of their usual orna- 
| mentation. Specific instructions with regard 
|to the public mourning, are issued from 
| Peking, and usually the first step is for the 
| officials and gentry to meet twice a day in 
some temple in obedience to orders from 
| their superiors, there to prostrate themselves 
and lift up their lamentations. The perform- 
ance of this rite, for such it must be termed, 
is eminently heathenish and idolatrous in its 
nature, and clearly shows the absence of all 
true religious feeling from the Chinese mind. 
| At the same time that directions are given for 
this foolish ceremonial, a proclamation is 
issued by which the common people are 
commanded to cease shaving their heads,t 
and to let their hair grow for a hundred days, 
the consequence being that they soon assume 
a strikingly weird appearance ; marriages also 
are theoretically forbidden, but they are not 
usually interfered with, if they take place in 
an unobtrusive way and without the customary 
| pomp and ceremony. Bankers, merchants, 
shopkeepers, &c., are required to put into 
mourning their black-lacquered sign-boards, 
on which the styles of their firms are inscribed 
in gilt or red characters, and this they do in 
different ways ; sometimes the sign-board is 
covered with green paper, on which the style 
of the firm is written in black ink, and some- 
times the characters kuo hsiao (the empire 
mourns) are written on this paper. ed paper 
never used on these occasions, as that 
colour is considered by the Chinese to be 
especially symbolical of joy and gladness. 
Further, theatrical performances are forbidden 
for a long time, and consequently all actors 
lare prima facie suddenly thrown out of 
| 
| 


is 


employment ; but though the prohibition is 
strictly observed in Peking and its immediate 





* It must not be supposed that this is a Chinese expres- 

sion; the word is derived from the Portuguese. 

+ This curious custom was imposed upon the conquered 
| Chinese by the first Emperor of the present Manchu ‘Tartar 
dynasty, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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neighbourhood, yet in most parts of the 
empire we suspect that it is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Again, 
by the prohibition against shaving the head 
for the space of one hundred days, the itine- 
rant barbers, a large and busy class of men in 
China, are reduced to comparative idleness, 
and are, nominally at least, recompensed by 
the payment of a small pittance by the State ; 
during the period of strict mourning they are 
only permitted to comb their customers’ hair 
and braid their gueues for them. 

With regard to the Emperor’s funeral we 
are not aware that it takes place at any 
specified time after his death, but we believe 
that it is usually put off fora year or more, 
the body, enclosed in its coffin in the mean- 
time, being deposited in the Kuan-té-tien, in 
the Imperial City.* At the funeral of the 
late Emperor’s father, who died in August, 


| 1861, the coffin was placed on an enormous 


bier, painted yellow and varnished, the huge 
and massive beams and cross-pieces of which 
we had seen lying about the Imperial City 
(in those days open to foreigners) for months 
before ; over this bier was erected a vast, but 
exceedingly tawdry canopy, ornamented with 
hideous dragons embroidered in silk. The 
numerous bearers were dressed in old faded 
uniform jackets, which, report said, had been 
preserved in the Imperial Carriage Depart- 





* This is situate within the Tartar, or northern portion of 





ment from the funeral of an Empress some 
years before. The funeral procession went 
from Peking to Jehol in Mongolia, escorted 
by large numbers of officials of all ranks in 
carts and sedan-chairs. As in the case of 
the Imperial marriage, in October, 1872, the 
Chinese took great pains to prevent foreigners 
from seeing this procession, but were not 
entirely successful in their efforts ; and having 
ourselves witnessed it, we are in a position 
to state that the whole affair, considered as a 
State ceremonial, was extremely paltry ; 
of the actual funeral obsequies, however, 
foreigners were unable to get even a glimpse, 
as they took place within the sacred precincts 
of the palaces at Peking and Jehol. The 
most noteworthy part of the ceremonial, 
visible to the outer world, was the fact that a 
perfectly new road was made for the departed 
Emperor to pass to his last resting-place, and 
that it was driven straight across fields, gar- 
dens, &c., commencing close to the walls of 
the capital. This road was wide and quite 
level, being very fairly constructed, as 
Chinese roads go. The landowners received 
(nominally at least, though we shrewdly sus- 
pect that the money intended for them was 
embezzled by the officials, through whose 
hands it passed) some trifling compensation 
for the temporary occupation of their pro- 
perty, and in a few days after the funeral 
cortege had passed over it, hardly any trace 
of the road was to be seen. 
EDW. DUFFIELD JONES. 





THE DYING YEAR. 


‘THE year is dying, soberly the trees 

Are mellowing—with a dull sad face 
They lean against the sadness of the sky: 
The glory of the summer has gone by, 
Gone is the smile of gladness from the place. 


O sad to see the sun come later up, 

And sad to see him pass betimes away, 

And sad the pallid glints he throws across 
The leaf-strewn garden ; sad the sense of loss, 
The all-pervading fragrance of decay. 





Yet at the open window, as I sit 

With closéd eyes, and hear the gentle rain 

Fall on the damp green earth like lovers’ sighs, 
And feel the breath of earth uprise 

From far and near, from hillock and from plain, 


The same soft drip of lightly falling showers, 
Upon the moss greens growing everywhere, 
The same strange stilly warmness in the lift, 
The cawing of the rooks, the gentle drift 

Of odorous distillings in the air, 


Daffodils growing on the field’s green breast, 
Buds all a-blow, and the enchanted breath 

Of violets peeping in the damp hedge-row, 
Kindled to being—O mystery, that so 

Death looks like life, and life so like to death ! 


Cc. C, FRASER TYTLER, 
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THE MUMMY-PEA OF EGYPT. 
By THE Rev. Dr. WHEELER, REcToR OF BALLYSAX. 
four years ago Major-General Alexander I have the third seed here before me. It 
Anderson returned from a tour through | is scarcely larger than a duck-shot. It is 


Egypt, and visited the sunny island of 
Guernsey. There he took up his residence for 
awhile at the old Government House Hotel, 
then, and I believe now, the property of Mr. 
John Gardener. All Guernsey, like Rhodes | 
of old, is bright and sunny, but the ancient 
garden of the old Government House is the | 
brightest and sunniest nook in the whole | 
island. General Anderson thought the air 
and climate resembled those of Egypt, and 
he inferred that plants which had grown | 
luxuriously in Egypt three or four thousand | 
years ago might grow and flourish in the | 
little paradise of Guernsey. The General | 
had brought home with him a few seeds | 
gathered from amongst the fragments of | 
mummies in ruined tombs. The Egyptians | 
of old usually placed some grains of wheat | 
or peas in the hands of the embalmed dead, | 
and when even the mummies were reduced 
to fragments the seeds remained uninjured. | 
The General collected some of the peas | 
fallen from the mummy’s hands, and took | 
them with him to Guernsey. A few he pre- 
sented to Mr. John Gardener, who sowed 
them in the warmest quarter of his garden. 
They sprung up and flourished, and when in 
full flower presented a mass of most brilliant 
colour. <A few of the mummy peas were | 
given to a gentleman resident in Aylesbury, | 
and from a plant successfully grown by him 
a photograph was taken by Mrs. Payne, 
resident in that town. From that photo- 
graph our illustration on next page is taken 
with minute accuracy. 


General Anderson was kind enough to) 


present me with three of the mummy seeds. 
Two of them grew and blossomed, but my 
garden is four hundred and seventy feet 
above sea level, and the Irish climate is not 
like that of Egypt. They bore only five 
blossoms, but these were sufficient to prove 
that the plant was altogether different from 
any pea now cultivated, and I said, “ We will 
see what the Bible says about it.” Alas! 
the word “peas” does not occur in the 
authorized version at all, The word “ pulse” 


| somewhat shrivelled now, as well it might be 
after three or four thousand years. It is of a 
chocolate colour, and hard as iron. The 
chocolate colour is attributable to the spices 
and gums with which the embalmers pre- 
served the dead. When the pea is well 
warmed in the hand, I think an aromatic 
perfume is perceptible, much resembling that 
which emanated from the urn in which the 
heart of Sir William Temple was found when 
his remains were discovered under the cam- 
panile of Trinity College, Dublin, three years 
ago. 

The illustration, so admirably executed, 
gives a faithful portrait of the upper portion 
of the plant. You perceive that the flowers 
crown the summit of a mass of heavy foliage, 
and that they do not spring, as is the case in 
all our cultivated peas, from the angles 
formed by the junction of the leaves with 
the lateral branches. This is a peculiarity 
which does not occur in any _ other 
pea, as far as my knowledge or research 
enables me to say. The peculiarity has im- 
portance, for it proves that these seeds have 
been derived from plants which ceased to 
exist long before the delightful science of 
Botany won the attention of scholars even 
in mediaeval times. 

But the illustration could not represent 
another most singular characteristic of the 
plant, from which I hope, with befitting 
humility, to derive a striking and altogether 
unexpected proof of design in the work of 
creation. 

Only the upper portion of the plant is 
delineated. That portion was placed in a 
flower-pot in order to facilitate the photo- 
graphic process. The under portion of the 
plant is attenuated until it is not thicker 
than whipcord. That attenuated portion is 
from eighteen inches to twenty-four inches in 
length. How so heavy a mass of foliage 
| flower and fruit could be supported by sucha 
| thread-like lower stem was for some months a 
| mystery to me. In the garden of the old 
| Government House, Guernsey, the plants were 





only occurs in two passages, and in one of | supported by long straight stakes, and were 
these, 2 Samuel xvii. 28, no word meaning | photographed as they stood. That photo- 
“ pulse” is to be found in the Hebrew, unless | graph was entrusted to me for a few days by 
we suppose that the Hebrew Xa/i is used | General Anderson, and I showed it to a dis- 
substantively to denote parched “corn,” or | tinguished officer, Colonel Gordon, of her 
“beans,” or “ pulse,” or “ peas.” | Majesty’s 61st regiment, which was under 
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orders for Guernsey. Colonel Gordon had plants. Now water-cresses are delectable 
been through all the carnage of the Indian | additions to oaten bread and butter fresh from 
mutiny, and on seeing the photograph he|the churn, Gathering these cresses one 
said at once, that it reminded him of a battle- | sweet morning, it struck me that I had got 
field in India, the white “standard” and | the verything I wanted. Here was abundant 
“wings” of the flower represented the turbans | foliage floating on the surface of a very gentle 
of the rebels, the deep pink or crimson portion | stream, in rich luxuriance, and yet anchored 
of the “ keel” recalled the appearance of the | to the bottom by a tiny thread. Zureka/ I 
blood upon the white caftans and coats, the | exclaimed, with the Greek philosopher. That 
stakes were the rifles with fixed bayonets lying | head of cress gathered in the five-acre field 
all awry. And so the photograph became even | gave me courage to write this paper. 
more interesting than before, and the question} My theory, then, is this, that at the time 
arose, how was it that in Egypt of old times | when the embalmers placed the peas, from 
so heavy a weight of foliage depended for sup-| which the plant represented before you was 
port and nutriment on so very slight a root ?/| grown, in the mummy’s hand, the sluices 
We see on Egyptian from the Nile and 
papyri, several of | the smaller canals of 
which are copied in irrigation were not 
Sir Gardener Wilkin- closed up through 
son’s elaborate work apathy, neglect, or 
on Egypt, that vines the despair of a peo- 
were supported on ple suffering under 
trellis-work, and that tyranny. At that 
fruit-trees were train- time, when the Nile 
ed over arches of rose to the proper 
boughs. Various height, the embank- 
kinds of flowers, of ments were opened, 
which the Egyptians and then the water 
were _ passionately came running gently 
fond, were trained down, and the gar- 
in a peculiar but dener guided it into 
highly artistic way; channels in the culti- 
but we see nothing vated ground. The 
to resemble stakes inference is this, that 
such as would be the pea which had 
necessary to support disappeared so long 
a plant so extremely from nature, and 
top-heavy as the which no _ botanist 
Andersonian pea. has described, is 
I am no naturalist a really an aquatic 
in a scientific sense, e | plant, and that the 
I merely live among 2 = ——— tenuity of the stem 
plants, and animals, Mummy- Pea. is a proof of the de- 
and birds, as com- sign of Providence. 
mon people do; but we all like to know the | A thick sappy stem would be broken by the 
reason of things if we can find it. This | downward rush of the irrigating waters, but 
Andersonian pea puzzled me. The photo-|a thread-like root would suffice to anchor 
graph seemed to say, at night, “ Will you | the plants, while the heavy foliage, floating 
not tell the school children sitting on the! placidly on the surface, swayed to and 
flat tombs, why it is that with so heavy a/|fro securely until the white and crimson 
head my legs are so extremely thin? ‘There | flowers matured into full fruit-pods, and the 
are some things, like touching melodies which | gardeners, in papyrus boats, moved over the 
we cannot get out of our heads if we wish, | shallow lake collecting them, as they are 
and this thin root of the pea came before | shown to have done by ancient papyri. 
me, even when I strolled through the five- When scientific philosophers of modern 
acre field gathering mushrooms. In that field| days, like the Egyptian magicians at the 
there is a narrow brook which falls into the | time when the pea above depicted was grown, 
Barrow some sixty miles away, and this brook | “‘ brought forth frogs,” and explained all the 
is full of water-cresses and other aquatic! wonders of creation by what they call the 
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principle of “ natural selection,” it seemed a 
duty to place this trifling ornament in our 
Master’s crown. ‘This much is clear, what- 
ever may be thought of the inference drawn 


above, that this pea dates from a time long | 
preceding the birth of Christ. In some recent | 


publication, otherwise most excellent, the 
mummy wheat is pronounced to be a fraud, 
on what evidence or reasoning is not stated. 
No one will accuse General Anderson of 
fraud. He will not know until he reads this 
paper what inferences are drawn from his 
pretty plant. The pea exists, and there is 
nothing like it zz rerum natura, The writer 
in Smith’s “ Bibliographical Dictionary,” who 
pronounced the mummy wheat to be “a 
fraud,” might have learned from Sir Gardener 
Wilkinson (vol. ii. p. 281) that seeds in 
Egypt preserve their vitality for an incredible 
length of time, owing to the dryness of the 
soil and the exclusion of the air in mummy- 
pits. Sir Gardener Wilkinson (and he is 
no mean authority) says, “If seeds thus 
discovered were immediately put into the 
ground, they would germinate. Seeds found 
at certain depths are unable to germinate 
until brought near the surface.” There can 
be no deception, no mistake, in the case of 
this most interesting addition to our flowering 
plants. The General is living,—the seeds 
have grown,—the reader has the photograph 
of the resuscitated plant before him. 

But there exists, or did exist, a very dif- 
ferent mummy pea, for an account of which 
I am indebted to a short paper in the Family 
Friend.* The statement runs thus :—* Dur- 
ing the exploration of Egypt by Sir Gardener 
Wilkinson, a vase was found in a mummy 
pit, the age of which was computed at about 
three thousand years. This vase, hermeti- 
cally sealed, being presented to the British 
Museum, Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex, proceeded to open it, to 
ascertain its contents, and in so doing unfor- 
tunately broke it in pieces. The interior 
contained a mass of dust and some grains of 
wheat and vetches ; but on examining further 
a few peas were found, entirely shrivelled, of 
a resin-yellow colour, and as hard as stone. 
It was known that mummy wheat had been 
resuscitated after an interment of three 
thousand years, and it was determined that 
the first peas ever found in a mummy vase 
should be subjected to the experiment of 
revival. Mr. Pettigrew acccordingly dis- 
tributed amongst his learned friends these 





* Fol. for 1857—58, p. 112+ 





desiccated peas, reserving three for himself 
as mere curiosities. Those who tried to grow 
the peas failed, and no more was thought 
about them till the remaining three were 
given to Mr. Grimstone, of Highgate. Mr. 
Grimstone tried his hand upon them, sub- 
jected them to heat and moisture, and after 
thirty days one miserable plant appeared 
above ground. By patient care and ingenious 
culture this plant was brought to produce 
nineteen pods, which were ripened and 
planted next year, and this was the stock 
which is just beginning to be known as the 
Egyptian pea. Its blossom is unlike that of 
another pea, and more resembles a bell than 
the wings of a butterfly, and is veined with 
green lines upon a white ground. The 
blossoms break af every joint, in clusters of 
two, four, and eight, and are succeeded by 
pods that protrude crookedly through them, 
each pod containing from five to ten peas, 
which when cooked are deliciously flavoured, 
and melt in the mouth like marrow. In 
fact, there is no pea equal to it.” 

Evidently this pea is in every respect dif- 
ferent from the Andersonian pea. The latter 
cannot compete with even the second-class 
English pea, either in size or flavour. 
The head gardener at the Horticultural 
Society’s grounds at Chiswick, Mr. Barron, 
says that “though this Egyptian (Andersonian) 
pea is edible, it is not pleasant in flavour. 
It resembles grey field-peas, a species which 
is most palatable when fried with butter and 
pepper, a custom still prevailing in the north 
of England on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
commonly called Casting Sunday.” But 
most of all the two plants differ in the 
arrangement and character of their flowers. 
Yet here we have a second proof that life 
can exist in a seed for an almost incredible 
length of time, and yet be revived at last. 
“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened unless it die;” but its death to 
produce a brighter offspring comes after the 
sowing. My conjecture is that the mummy 
pit from which Sir Gardener Wilkinson ob- 
tained the vase is of later date than the tomb 
from which the Andersonian pea was won, 
and that it was constructed at a period when 
“ the strength of Egypt” had declined, and 
the works of irrigation had been neglected. 
Then a pea needing not the gently running 
stream to float on, became the staple pea of 
Egypt, the forerunner of the pea which to 
this day forms an article of export from 
the dominions of the Khedive. 
































| IN THE KINGDOM OF 
PRIESTS. 


2 SAMUEL xxii. 33, 34- 


| ET in a narrow way 


That suffers no retreat ; 4 
Lead on, O Lord, my soul shall say, |i 
And speed Thy servant’s feet. 


I see the steep ascent 
Thy tokens bid me climb ; 

I see One ruling heart’s intent 
In all the signs of time. 


‘And powers I cannot see 
At Thy commandment fly, 
To meet the awful call on me 
For something more than I. 


Sweet to discern the choice 
Of One whose love we trust, 
And know the music of His voice 
In nature’s hard, ‘Thou must.” 


“Mount up!” I hear Him say, 
’Mid harpings soft and still ; 
While the free spirit sees it may, 

And cries, “ My God, I will!” 


Ah, yes! my soul can live 
In paths His blood has won ; 
And, by the grace that reigns to give, 
Thy bidding shall be done. 


Deep in the hidden part, 
Which is Thy chosen lot, 

It shall but show me all Tou ar, 
And all that I am not. 


There, ’mid the pains I trace 
To weakness and to sin, 

Keep for me the anointed place 
That I may serve Thee in. 


And each exacting hour, 
Whate’er its summons be, 
Shall fill me with eternal power 
As priest and king to Thee. 
A. L. W. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
CONGRESSES, UNIONS, AND CONFERENCES. 


(CHURCH Congresses, Nonconformist Unions, 
Christian Conferences, Social and Scientific 
gatherings, have become so numerous at this season, 
as to bewilder any who try to keep their eye on them 
all. Unable to grasp all the details, one’s chief im- 
pression on a general survey is derived from the 
singular earnestness and activity of which they give 
evidence in the various operations with which they 
are concerned. Whether directed in the best manner 
or not, the energy of which they are the expression is 
very remarkable. We are not living in a sleepy age. 
It might be an invidious question to put in parti- 
cular instances, but it is fair enough in reference to so 
many religious gatherings—how far are they actuated 
by the true spirit and aims of Christianity? All 
religious organizations move between two poles, the 
selfish and the disinterested. To build up their own 
organization, to improve their resources, to extend 
their influence, to be more thought of and talked of 
by the community generally, are the aims of such as 
incline to the one pole; to spread light, to pour out 
love, to save the lost, to beautify the saved, to mul- 
tiply the image of Christ, to sweeten, to brighten, to 
bless the world, are the objects of those who are 
attracted by the other. We do not usually find reli- 
gious organizations separated from each other in 
these respects by a hard and fast line. All are usually 
attracted more or less by both poles, but in very dif- 
ferent proportions. Often the earliest stage of a 
Christian bedy is its purest, and as it advances, gains 
a position in the world, and finds itself taking rank 
with older bodies, it gets absorbed with its own social 
progress. And here Delilah often gets an opportunity 
of plying her scissors. The esprit de corps is a very 
subtle one, all the more because it is true that without 
a good organization, and adequate resources, there 
can be little opportunity of doing permanent good. 
Churches, however, always need to be on their guatd 
against the attraction of this pole. It is excessive 
esprit de corps, or what the world calls priestliness, 
that makes them repulsive to an important class of 
men ; and it is the same thing that gives a handle to 
Plymouthists to attack all kinds of religious organiza- 
tion, and hoist the banner of individualism in religion. 
The world is always suspicious that it is their own 
nests that the Churches are feathering, and that with 
higher professions and pretensions they are pretty 
much like other bodies after all. 

In the best religious communities, is there not a 
palpable deficiency of the true spirit and aims of 
Christianity ? If we ask what was the spirit of Christ, 
the answer is—sacrificing himself for others. Thank 
God, there are many individuals on every side who 
follow in the steps of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 

V. ma. 





But looking at our 
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Christian gatherings a WOuld one infer from 
them that this was the prevailing and pervading 
spirit? Is it the great feature in which Christian 
gatherings stand out as different from other gather- 
ings, that their spirit is the spirit of self-sacrifice, in 
opposition to the spirit of self-seeking? What an 
irresistible moral force they would canvy if it were so ! 
What a glorious testimony they would bear to the 
divine origin of Christianity and the Christian 
Church! What sermons the very existence of such 
bodies would be! Undoubtedly, the world looks for 
more of this spirit ; and is it not entitled to do so? 
If the spirit of all Christian organizations should 
be thus pure, their aims should be both lofty and 
comprehensive. It is but a small matter to gather 


| men within the outer pale of a Church. It is some- 


thing, but it is not everything, to get their souls 
brought into safety, by their acceptance of the 
gracious mercy of God. But it is far more to aim 
at getting every heart as fair, pure, and good, as 
grace can make it; every dormant power called out, 
every habit renewed, and the whole character de- 
veloped in accordance with its original design. It 
is a great aim to seek that every Christian heart shall 
be not only a garden, but a fountain; not only itself 
fair and fragrant, but spreading beauty and fragrance 
around ; not only receiving blessing, but conferring 
it; brightening as well as brightened. 

If this were more the spirit of the Church, the 
subsidiary agencies of good would be better for it, 
and we should not be led to watch social congresses 
or educational movements as if they always medi- 
tated some blow at Christianity. For there are 
many agencies of good that were not designed to be 
parts of the Christian Church, but that were designed 
to be impregnated with its spirit. When Churches 
have little or no spiritual life, they are generally 
eager to get these subsidiary agencies under their 
immediate control. Witness the Church of Rome 
in its efforts to clutch the whole education of the 
people. When Churches are full of life, they know 
that a spirit will be diffused through the community in 
harmony with their own, and that subsidiary agencies 
may be more safely left to the. influence of this public 
sentiment than if they were directly controlled by the 
Church itself. 


THE RAILWAY JUBILEE, 


The recent celebration at Darlington of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of the first English rail- 
way was an interesting event, although our nation is 
not very expert in making such /fé/es successful. 
Railways, as was remarked at the time, have moral 
and spiritual, as well as material results. Not much 
was attempted in the way of gauging the moral and 
spiritual results. Yet the higher life of the nation has 
been influenced by railways in many ways. It is 
something, for example, that the members of families, 
widely separated, have now so much greater facility 
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in visiting each other, and keeping fresh and lively 
the springs of family interest and affection. It is 
something that travelling is so much more generally 
practised, and that what used to be the luxury of the 
few has become the recreation of the many. It is 
something that persons associated by common in- 
terests, especially of philanthropy and religion, can 
meet so much more readily, and confer on their com- 
mon work. It issomething that the world practically 
has become so much smaller that now we may know 
all about it, and that its remotest tribes are hardly 
more remote than countries used to be that are now 
within a few hours of us. Undoubtedly there is more 
knowledge of one another, and more interest in one 
another, than there used to be. Yet it does not 
seem, for example, that foreign missions have ex- 
panded so widely as we might have expected from 
the facilities of travelling on. the one hand, and the 
revival of the missionary spirit on the other. High- 
ways have been cast up, but not so much used as 
might have been looked for, in the way of gathering 
in the people. 2 

Looking at the moral effect of railways nearer 
home, we find that a levelling process goes on. Old 
local peculiarites are disappearing, and the various 
countries, linked together by iron clasps, are getting 
more like each other. And this is not always for 
good. Countries and districts that have sustained a 
high reputation for moral and religious habits, 
are in these respects losing their individuality. 
Travellers in France and other continental coun- 
tries often fall into French ways of amusing them- 
selves and spending the Sunday. The traditional 
habits of home disappear, and a lower tone is 
adopted. By foreign travel men’s minds are certainly 
enlarged, but the heart does not always share the 
benefit. There is no doubt, too, that indirectly rail- 
ways have stimulated the tendency to wild specula- 
tion. On the whole, it can hardly be said that, in a 
moral point of view, the railway has as yet been a 
conspicuous or unmitigated blessing. What we have 
gained from it in one way, has often been lost in 
another. It is humiliating to have to confess it, for 
facility of intercourse is a great social blessing, and it 
is only when abused and perverted that it breeds evil. 
May the next fifty years of railways find the world in 
a condition in which there shall be no difficulty in 
deciding that the benefits morally have far exceeded 
the evils! 


CARDINAL MANNING ON THE ENGLISH HIER- 
ARCHY. 


Cardinal Manning has been having a glorification 
over the results of the first twenty-five years of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. These re- 
sults, he says, have been wonderful. In twenty-five 
years as much progress has been made as would have 
formed good work for acentury. The English people 
were in a great flutter at first, but they soon returned 
to amore reasonable mood. The restoration of the 
hierarchy had doubled the churches, schools, classes, 
colleges, and every kind and form of ecclesiastical 








organization and spiritual work. He ventured to 
foretell that if England again ever dared to clash 
with the revelation of divine truth, she would lose the 
last fragment of her Christian inheritance. That is, 
we presume, if England ever again repudiated 
Popery she would return to Paganism. The jubilant 
tone of the Cardinal is not to be wondered at, for the 
progress of his Church in England is the astonish- 
ment of the world. But is the Cardinal sure that no 
counter work has been going on, and no forces 
gathering that will yet do battle on the other side ? 
Every man and woman that has experienced the 
saving power of divine grace, and learned to know 
and love the Bible, will be an element of resistance 
to the triumph of Popery, and, even in darkest times, 
will hold aloft that banner which the Church of 
Rome would so fain destroy. 

It is a favourite argument of the Cardinal and his 
friends that Protestantism leads by the necessity of 
the case to scepticism. Protestantism, they say, is 
the elevation of human reason, and wherever that 
takes place, rationalism and unbelief are sure to 
follow. Certainly Protestantism admits the right of 
private judgment as against the obligation blindly 
and ‘unhesitatingly to obey the commands of the 
clergy. But sound Protestantism never admits the 
right of human reason to set at nought the revealed 
authority of God. And if it be said, as it often is 
said, that in the middle ages, when the Church carried 
everything before her, there was no unbelief, the 
answer is, that this is an utter mistake. There was 
unbelief in abundance. If any one wishes proof for 
this statement, we refer him to Hallam’s ‘“ Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe.” That well-known 
historian has adduced abundant evidence that there 
was much unbelief, both secret and open, even when 
the Church was most triumphant. But even if it 
should be affirmed that Hallam is mistaken, there is 
a fact of a more irrefragable kind to fall back on— 
the numerous vindications of Christianity that ap- 
peared at that time. People don’t write replies 
when there is no attack. Of living faith there were 
hardly any traces, and avowed unbelief was far from 
rare. 


EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


While the School Boards are grappling mainly 
with primary instruction, it is gratifying to find that 
the higher education is not lost sight of. A new life 
has unquestionably been animating the old universi- 
ties. They have been trying to adapt themselves to 
the circumstances and demands of this remarkable 
age. Beside the work done within their walls, 
much stimulus to the acquisition of knowledge and 
cultivation of the mental powers is given by the 
examinations held over the country. The fact that 
the University of Cambridge examined last year 
two thousand two hundred and thirty boys shows 
how extensively the new impulse is operating. 
Another idea that has obtained currency is, to have 
colleges in the large towns, affiliated to the old 
universities ; Leeds, Nottingham, Sheffield, and other 
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large towns are coming to feel the need of institutions 
of learning that will work up their intellectual mate- 
rials to a higher pitch than has hitherto been 
thought of. Whether they shall aim at complete 
universities, or only at colleges more limited in the 
branches of knowledge taught and cultivated, is yet 
a question undecided. Nor is it} desirable, perhaps, 
that it should be decided now, for it is best that 
the institute set up should expand by degrees, and it 
will depend on the encouragement it receives whether 
it will expand to a college or to a university. Scotch- 
men may congratulate themselves that after three 
centuries the world is accepting the methods of her 
great Reformer, who besides the universities, de- 
sired a school in every parish, and a college in 
every notable town. 

The question naturally arises, will this university 
extension make men happier and better? Some 
remarks in reply to this question recently made by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Foster, seem worthy of our 
attention. Referring to what was proposed to be 
done in Leeds, he asked :— 


““Would Leeds bebetter ? That he did not know. 
It must be remembered that though knowledge was 
power, it was not virtue, Knowledge was not the 
power over oneself, as was ever being exemplified. 
It was power over nature, it supplied the means to 
resist others, to escape from tyranny and oppression, 
but it did not give moral purpose or self-denial. The 
educationalists in their zeal must not overstate their 
case. , They must not claim too much for education. 
He had been asked the question, Would England, 
when thoroughly educated, have as much moral 
purpose as in the days of the Reformation, when 
there was so much life in England? He could not 
say, Look at the renaissance—at the revival of learn- 
ing. Did it domuch good morally? Did it givemen 
moral purpose? Intellectual culture would not make 
men strong morally, but they must go on with educa- 
tion, whatever was said, lest England should be left 
hopelessly in the lurch in the struggle of nations. 
They looked forward to the time when the moral life 
and purpose of England would again become great 
as in Reformation days, and then with universal cul- 
ture a spirit of greatness would pervade the land. At 
present, if they did not sow the seed of such a spirit, 
they were tilling the ground.” 


This, we think, is sound Christian counsel. 
very instincts teach us to be always improving—im- 
proving everything, and especially improving mind. 
And our Lord taught us to see that nothing be lost. 
But the moral and spiritual power that will turn to 
good account the increased power thus gendered, 
must be sought from another quarter. The salvation 
of our country depends on our getting that. 


“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.” 


Our | 


Any unusual act of Thomas Carlyle will excite an | 


interest and carry a lesson even among those who 
differ from him on vital questions. The little anec- 
dote recently told of him by an American lady- 
traveller and interviewer, Mrs. Winthrop Bowen, is 
very characteristic, and the lesson flowing from it has 
a raciness and beauty seldom met with in these days. 





Mrs. Bowen was asked to accompany him on a short 


walk. The two had come to a street-crossing :— 


‘When half-way over,” she says, “ Mr. Carlyle 
suddenly stopped, and, stooping down, kicked some- 
thing out of the mud, at the risk of being run over by 
one of the many carriages in the street. With his 
bare hands he brushed the mud off and placed the 
white substance in a clean spot on the kerbstone. 
‘ That,’ said he, in a tone as sweet and in words as 
beautiful as I have ever heard, ‘is only a crust of 
bread. Yet I was taught by my mother never to 
waste, and above all bread—more precious than gold; 
the substance that is the same to the body that the 
mind is to the soul, I am sure the little sparrows or 
a hungry dog will get nourishment from that bit of 
bread.’ ” 


The man of eighty remembering and reverencing 
the lesson of his mother! The philosopher, with all 
his profound thought, thinking of the wants of dogs 
and sparrows, and putting himself to considerable 
trouble to supply them! There is much beauty in 
this; and knowing, as we do, how many other lessons 
Mr. Carlyle was taught by his godly mother, we 
trust that an equal reverence will be felt for them 
too, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GERMANY—CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE WUPPERTHAL. 
(From a German Correspondent.) 


Barmen-Elberfeld, as you may know, is a city, 


or pair of cities, of Rhenish-Prussia, not far from ’ 
Cologne, in the valley of the little river, the Wupperwi 


These industrial twin ‘cities, with a population of 


about 150,000 souls, form one of ‘the chief centres of : 


Christian life in Germany. I do not wish to make 
too much of this circunistance, as we Germans prefer 


rather to be silent, than to magnify gifts which the:i 


Lord has bestowed upon us. But our Christian 
friends in Great Britain are better acquainted with 
our deficiencies, deficiencies owned by ourselves, 
than with that earnest Christian life which, thanks to 
the grace of God, we meet with throughout Germany 
in pastors and laymen not a few. 

During the second week. of August, a series of 
anniversary meetings is held at Barmen-Elberfeld, 
These cities have been chosen as peculiarly suitable, 
because, during a long period of time, dating as far 
back as the Reformation, the Lord has specially 
blessed that valley with a large number of faithful 
ministers full of spiritual life and love. Let me 


mention those honoured names, whose fame has 
I refer to William Frederic | 


reached your shores. 
Krummacher, Rudolf Stier, and many other devoted 
and successful servants of God, as Gottfried Daniel 
Krummacher, Leypold, Graeber, Sonder, and others, 
whom to enumerate, time would fail; as also many 


laymen, such as Tersteegen and his friends and | 


followers. I may observe, as characteristic of the 


valley, that the congregations there, both Reformed | 
and Lutheran, are very jealous of the spiritual teach- | 


ing and of the soundness of the doctrine brought 
before them. 
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Let us now follow the annual meetings of the festi- 
val week. 

Sunday, the 8th of August.—Annual meeting of 
the Rhenish- Westphalian Young Men’s Association ; 
not unknown to some of your young men, through 
the meeting of the International Young Men’s Asso- 
ciations Meeting, held at Hamburg, the 15th of 
August, 1875. 

Tuesday.—The Jewish Mission, and the state of 
Jews in Germany and Russia. <A/fternoon.—The 
Society for the Evangelisation of Germany. Able, 
intelligent, and earnest men of Christian experience, 
and sound in doctrine, labour under this society as 
colporteurs. 

Wednesday.—The Rhenish Mission Society for 
the Conversion of the Heathen. This society labours 
in West and South Africa, Borneo, Sumatra, Nias, 
China, Brazil, and North America. Professor Dr. 
Christlieb, from Bonn, formerly German pastor in 
London, preached the missionary sermon on these 
words (Genesis i. 3), ‘‘ Let there be light,” after 
which eight young men were set apart for mission 
work, and ordained by Dr. Fabri. 

In the afternoon addresses were given in the 
church on mission work, among others by the Rev. 
Mr. Paton, of Nottingham. 

In the evening of the same day two conferences 
were held, one by Christian teachers of day-schools, 
the other e&clusively for Sunday-school teachers. The 
Sunday-schools of Barmen and Elberfeld are in a 
very prosperous state, and the same is true of the 
infant schools. 

Thursday.—General Church conference. Topic: 
Sanctification by faith with reference to the Oxford 
movement. 

Friday,—A.M., pastoral conference. 
ing of the Tract Society. 

Sunday, the 15th.—Meeting of the Gustav-Adolph 
Association for the purpose of strengthening the 
German Protestants resident among Roman Catho- 
lics, and meeting of the association more especially 
for our countrymen in Brazil. 

The above may suffice as a slight sketch of the 
week’s proceedings. Allow-me to add that the mis- 
sion-house has excellent teachers, and able and 
devoted scholars. One of these is being trained to 
minister to the Germans in Glasgow. 

I now wish to direct your attention to the six in- 
stitutions for children in the valley. I had the privi- 
ledge of visiting some of them, and shall never for- 
get the impressions produced. 

There is an orphanage at Elberfeld, organized and 
supported by the town council, which has acquired 
European celebrity as a model-house. I refer to the 
interior arrangement of the building, and to the wise 
and careful provision made for instructing the chil- 
dren with a view to their future usefulness in life. I 
was greatly struck by the thoughtful training bestowed 
individually on the girls, that they might practically 
learn every department of domestic work. 

In the other institutions connected with the 
church, for the benefit of poor children, I was specially 


P.M.. meet- 





interested and rejoiced greatly to find such exemplary 
Christian training. At the head of each house we 
found godly, Christian men. Their very quiet and 
very simple appearance and manner of intercourse 
with the children impressed me greatly, but would 
not have led one to expect such depth of wisdom, of 
experience, of faith and love as I found in these re- 
markable men. It was as encouraging as astonishing 
to observe the deep love of these poor children, 
rescued from the lowest of the low, as well as their 
strict and cheerful obedience towards the parents of. 
the institution. 

Connected with this is a school for teachers, where 
candidates are admitted at the age of fourteen, and 
trained for two years preparatory to their entering the 
Normal Seminary. I was present during the ex- 
amination of the classes, and was astonished at the 
amount of valuable and useful information they pos- 
sessed. It surpassed my highest expectations, and 
was to me a new and unrefutable proof that, if the 
natural powers with which we are endowed are 
yielded up to God in the new birth, these are not 
lost, but given back again with a freshness and a 
vigour of which the world has no conception. 

I should be thankful to the Lord if these few words 
from a stranger, whose home is far distant from the 
scenes described, might induce any of our friends to 
become personally acquainted with these excellent 
institutions and form an independent judgment. 1 
feel convinced that the visitor would receive a bless- 
ing, and be the means of conveying blessing to his 
native shores. 


A GLIMPSE OF LAFORCE. 


Our readers are well acquainted with the remark- 
able works of Christian benevolence carried on byjthe 
Rev. J. Bost, of Laforce. Finding that there were 
no hospitals or asylums in France into which Pro- 
testants might be admitted without being brought 
under the influence of the agents of the Church of 
Rome, he set himself to provide charitable institu- 
tions at Laforce to supply the want, and no charitable 
efforts were ever followed by a more abundant bless- 
ing. 

‘The Synod of the Church of which Mr. Bost is a 
pastor met this autumn at Laforce, and the oppor- 
tunity has naturally been taken advantage of by 
correspondents from this country to tell of what 
they have witnessed. The following passages from 
one of these letters will acquaint readers not previously 
informed of the great outlines of this scheme. 


‘“‘Imagine five separate establishments, three of 
them at Laforce, and two at a distance of some two 
miles, and inhabited by nearly three hundred children 
and young people, some of them orphans or poor 
waifs that have been rescued from a life which would 
otherwise have ended in shame and infamy, and 
others—and, indeed, the majority—blind, or epileptic, 
or idiotic. The orphans’ home is called the Evan- 
gelical Family, and the aim of the establishment is 
to fit its inmates for domestic service. The motto 
on which the whole system is based is ‘To serve, and 
not to be served.’ The other establishments are 
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called respectively Bethesda, Ebenezer, Siloam, and 
Bethel, and it would be impossible, I imagine, to 
find in any part of Europe such an assemblage of 
deformed and afflicted humanity. Many are very 
intelligent, but have lost the use of one or more of 
their limbs; others stare at you with an idiotic gaze, 


tary shudder. All possible attention is shown to this 
sad family, and if good air, wholesome and abundant 
food, and the kindest treatment were sufficient to 
stay the progress of disease, or to restore the use of 
lost faculties, this would indeed be a place of healing. 
Well, it is pleasant to think that these poor creatures 
here find a home, and are spared much of that suffer- 
ing which would inevitably be the lot of many if this 
asylum had not been offered them. And be it re- 


the world which is open to receive children of Pro- 
testant parents speaking the French language. Hence 
it comes to pass that some of the children are from 
America, Australia, Russia, and almost every country 
of Europe. 

“But, | see the most astonishing feature of the 
whole affair is the average cost per day of these 
establishments, with their three hundred inmates, 
and their directors, nurses, &c. The report published 
at the beginning of this year says that it amounts to 
300 fr., or £12. M. Bost tells me that, at the present 
rate of provisions, this figure is somewhat below the 
mark; but, if we reckon the cost at £15 per diem, it 
may, I think—though I have no figures by me to 
guide me—safely be affirmed that this is the most 
economical institution in Europe. ‘he report adds 
that the cost of one hundred days is provided for, and 
some few churches in France have promised each to 
contribute 300 fr. per year; and M. Bost would not 
refuse to add the names of English churches to his 
list of subscribers. One old gent eman contributes 
regularly 300 fr. every time that a grandchild is added 
to his domestic circle. M. Bost’s exclamation, as he 
mentions this fact is, ‘Dear old gentleman, live for 
ever. 

‘¢ To the five asylums already mentioned, a sixth is 
about to be added. The building is erected, and will 
soon be furnished. It is called Le Repos (The Rest), 
and is situated so as to command a magnificent view 
of the Valley of the Dordogne. It contains fifty-five 
rooms, besides dining-room, offices, &c., and is in- 
tended to form a quiet home for aged governesses and 
infirm old ladies, and, as soon as the rooms are 
finished, we have no doubt that they will soon be 
filled, and will most certainly form a pleasant spot, 
to which many an aged person will come and end her 
days in peace.” 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 

There are some reasons for believing that the very 
excesses of the Ultramontane party, the bold avowal 
of their schemes of domination, and their con- 
temptuous intolerance of the Protestants, may lead 
the Legislature to show more favour for religious 
liberty. A Paris correspondent of a daily newspaper, 
having narrated the attack of the Ultramontane Pre- 
mier, M. Buffet, upon M. Say, Minister of Finance, 
also M. Buffet’s refusal to let M. Say’s reply appear 
in the Oficial Yournal, and President Macmahon’s 
prompt overturning of this piece of illiberalism of 
M. Buffet’s, goes on to say :— 

‘* Now this shows that God helps us, in his mercy, 


to conquer slowly our independence. He allowed the 
success of the Jesuits in the elections of 1871, in 








while from some few you turn away with an involun- | 


membered that it is the only asylum of the kind in | 


| order to educate our nation, to keep it from revolu- 

tionary outbursts, and to grant us liberal institutions 
| as the fruit of long hardships and of protracted 
| patience. Now that the fruit is ripening, every day 
prepares its full maturity. I am glad that such a 
person as M. Buffet was made the head of the 
Government. None was more fit to repel France 
from clericalism. His open and somewhat candid 
treachery, his blunders, which are both irritating 
and ridiculous, were indeed killing for the party 
which he represents. And the liberalising influence 
spreads, as everything which is to live does—smoothly, 
slowly. Our Republic of 1875 came into life accord- 
ing to the laws of natural birth and growth. The 
Republican party won the day by a combination of 
wisdom, prudence, and self-control, which is a new 
feature in the national character. It is evident that 
we have suffered and were educated by our trials.” 


It would appear that the rejoicing of the Ultra- 
montane party at the liberty which they have obtained 
to open new universities is not unmitigated by the 
fear of rocks ahead. At least, it is said that the pro- 
ject of establishing medical schools is to be post- 
poned, and that the first energies are to be directed 
to the establishment of schools of law. The Jesuits 
are said to have found that there will be considerable 
difficulty in getting either professors or students who 
believe in the miracles of Lourdes and La Salette. 
It were curious to inquire how it comes to pass that 
the Jesuits expect on the part of lawyers what they 
cannot look for from medical men. The correspondent 
already quoted says :— 


“ These Jesuitical law schools appear to me as the 
darkest cloud on our horizon. The clergy have pub- 
lished their regulations. Every student must profess 
the Roman Catholic religion, attend mass, and live 
in separate homes opened for them alone. The lec- 
tures will be private, and no stranger may be admitted 
without a special permission. This looks gloomy. 
They will mould and remould a part of our youth, 
separate them entirely from the nation, train them in 
the hatred of the society to which they belong. 
These lawyers, trained by the Jesuits, will no more 
understand and speak our language. They will pull 
down our State offices and courts, and try to bring us 
by force under the régime of the Syllabus. For that 
sphere of social science, they will find both professors 
and students, for they will recruit, especially among 
the nobility, who abhor the principles of liberty and 
equality, This may soon lead to a radical reaction, 
which will close these schools as being a permanent 
danger for the country.” 


ITALY—THE WALDENSIAN SYNOD. 

At the recent meeting of this Synod at Latour, in 
the valleys of Piedmont, sixty members were present, 
and five new ministers were ordained. The chief 
subject under consideration was the state of religion, 
as brought out in the various reports. Though there 
are but fifteen parishes in the valleys, the work of 
evangelisation goes on over all Italy and Sicily, the 
centres of mission work being forty-five. ° The pro- 
gress of the work is very encouraging. 


THE ITALIAN ANSWER TO THE EUROPEAN 
CHURCH QUESTION. 
Under this title, Mr. Taylor Innes contributes an 
important paper to the Contemporary Review. In 
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this paper he contrasts the methods of dealing with 
the Church adopted respectively by the Italian and 
the Prussian Governments, In Italy, Count Cavour’s 
formula, ‘‘A Free Church in a Free State,’ has 
been carried out, not in any mere vague sense, such 
as the formula might suggest, but by deliberate and 
explicit legislation. This is made apparent in 2 
document much dwelt on by Mr. Innes,—a com- 
munication which was addressed in the spring of the 
present year by Signor Vigliana, the Italian Minister 
of Grace and Justice, to the Procureur-General of the 
Court of Appeal at Rome, intended for the guidance 
of Italian magistrates generally. The Italian law is 
seen to be such as to leave the Church free in the 
Church region, even when its proceedings are con- 
demned and held invalid by the State; but at the 
same time to maintain the freedom of the State in 
its region, to deny all civil effects and results to 
such ecclesiastical proceedings, and to enforce its 
own laws, even when these are condemned by the 
Church. That is to say, when the Church seems to 
go beyond her province, the State meets the cdse, 
simply by denying civil effects to her proceedings, 
and by refusing to the Church the coercive execution 
of her sentences. But the State does not attempt to 
overthrow and annul the acts of the Church, in so 
far as spiritual effects are concerned. The Church 
is allowed to carry out her own views, so far as 
respects the spiritual results of the proceedings; 
but such proceedings are not allowed to touch civil 
interests ; these the State continues to protect. 

Mr. Innes points out at much length the difference 
between this and the Prussian policy. According to 
the Falk laws, when the Church in any proceeding 
is held to transgress her proper boundaries, the civil 
law overthrows and annuls that proceeding, not only 
as to its civil, but also as to its spiritual effects. The 
bishop is not only driven from his house and diocese, 
but deprived of his spiritual authority. This, as 
Mr. Innes remarks, is the most irritating and vexa- 
tious of the ways in which the civil power has meddled 
with the spiritual. And it is because the Prussian 
civil power has gone so far that its procedure meets 
with so much coldness even on the part of many who 
are bitterly opposed to Ultramontanism. 

Mr. Innes remarks that the result of the applica- 
tion of the Italian method to the German question 
would be,—1. Atbstinence by the State from any 
interference with the internal government or proper 
ecclesiastical action of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity in Germany. 2. “Surveillance” retained 
over the whole communion, even in its details, with 
a view to settling any pecuniary or other civil ques- 
tions which may arise out of the Church action. 
3. There might, and probably would, follow dis- 
establishment and disendowment of any communion 
which adheres to a system already disapproved and 
condemned by the State. 4. In so far as that system 
is disapproved as aggressive in its relations to the 
civil power, positive acts of aggression or subver- 
sion (upon German soil) would fall to be punished 
and repressed by the public law from time to time. 
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This, he thinks, would be the best method of 
solving the very difficult problem in Germany, thongh 
it would not be free from objections, and possibly 
occasional collisions. 


IlI.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE STORY OF A BIBLE IN CHILI, 


Instances occur from time to time of the simple 
reading of the Bible becoming the means of turning 
men to God. The agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Chili reports such a case of the most 
interesting description :— 


‘¢ Some eight or ten years ago a young Chilian 
was serving as a sailor on board a steamer trading on 
this coast. A passenger gave him one of your Bibles 
in Spanish, adding at the same time that it was no 
use to him, as he did not care for it. The young 
Chilian was deeply interested in it, and without any 
human agency whatever he became a true Christian. 
On his return trip he brought the Bible home with 
him to Talcahuano, where his. parents and brothers 
and sisters resided. His eldest sister commenced a 
study of the book, and in a short time she gave up 
the confessional and the mass, and became a true 
Christian. In the course of two years the whole 
family, including her parents, three sisters, two 
brothers, and a brother-in-law, all embraced the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and gave up all connection with 
Rome. This great work of God was performed with- 
out any instrumentality except His own word and 
Spirit. When the Rev. Dr. Swaney went there as a 
missionary some years ago he made acquaintance 
with this Christian family. 

“The above facts came to my knowledge in the 
following manner. I was holding a service in Con- 
cepcion last month, when a Chilian woman entered 
and sat down. She was told that the service was to 
be in English, but she said no matter, she wished-to 
remain. The woman turned out to bethe mother of 
the family, and had come thirty miles, expecting the 
service to be in Spanish. Sefior Ibariez arrived the 
following day, when the poor woman paid us a visit, 
and related to us the history of the Bible, and also 
the following sad and joyful particulars :—‘ The family 
removed some time ago from Talcahuano to a village 
on the River Beo-Bir. The eldest girl became con- 
sumptive and died a few months ago, To her very 
end she maintained the same joyful peace, and passed 
away rejoicing in her Saviour. The curate of the 
parish refused to allow her to be buried in the church- 
yard, but the parish priest, a very old man, took the 
part of the family and permitted the burial. The old 
priest yet remains their firm friend, but the curate is 
continually preaching against them.’ Sejior Ibariez 
and I went to see the family during the following 
week, and we were quite pleased with our visit. We 
found their house poor, but very clean, and all the 
family very intelligent—far beyond’ their position in 
life. We found also the old Bible that did all the 
work placed on the table, and Jearned that they had 
morning and evening family reading and prayer, and 
also singing. 

“‘ Sefior Ibariez held a service in Spanish, which 
we all enjoyed very much. They sang a hymn with 
much feeling, to a strange air of their own composing. 
Before we left the half-Indian village we called on 
the old parish priest, and as soon as we made our- 
selves known he expressed pleasure in meeting us, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, my faith is as your faith. I 
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did but my duty in acting asI did in reference to 
that Christian girl.’” 


A BUDDHIST REVIVAL. 


Our readers will remember statements made some 
time ago by Mr. Palgrave, the Eastern traveller, on 
the subject of the Mahometan revival. It would 
appear, from a letter from Rev. George Baugh, Wes- 
leyan missionary at Galle, in Ceylon, that in some 
quarters Buddhism is showing a similar renewal of 
life and energy. A great increase has taken place in 
the number of priests, and in the boldness and 
activity which they display. One effect of this is, 
that the people are much more shy in allowing 
Christian missionaries to have dealings with them. 
The revival seems to show itself in some very absurd 
ways, as well as in other ways more rational :— 


“‘Even while I am writing there are twenty or 
thirty more Buddhist priests in Galle, just come from 
Burmah on a visit. At the close of the recent cholera 
attack these priests were placed in a towering pagoda 
on wheels, and paraded through the place, ¢o destroy 
the cholera,—the people adoring them as gods! 
They have brought with them a skeleton, and are 
exhibiting it to multitudes, doubtless as another 
means of ensnaring the minds of the people, and of 
making them more idolatrous than before.’’ 


One good thing done by the priests is to check 
the drinking of arrack, although the missionary 
seems doubtful whether this may not have another 
explanation. Another effect is the revival of a 
Buddhist Sunday :— 


“Tt occurs on the day of the moon’s change, four 
times a month, commonly known as ‘Poga Day.’ 
Recently, however, a much stricter keeping of it has 
been called for, and now the Buddhist bazaar 
(market) and the boutiques (shops) are all closed on 
‘Poga Days.’ In 1864 I never saw or heard of such 
observance; now we can get nothing from Buddhists 
on ‘ Poga Days.’” 


Education, however, is what chiefly engages 
their energies, and strangely enough, it is English 
education. For fifty years no one did anything in 
this cause but the Government and the mission- 
aries :— 

“‘Now Ritualists, Romanists, and Buddhists are suc- 
cessfully competing with Government, and have out- 
stripped us completely! But I confine myself to Bud- 
dhist schools now. One was commenced last year, near 
Richmond Hill, and the result is that now our school 
here is scarcely worth keeping on. They are getting 
able teachers of Zmglish; and as they teach nothing 
but English, they prove an immense attraction to 
Buddhist parents, who withdraw their children from 
our schools because, for missionary reasons, we teach 
Singhalese as well as English. Their argument is, 
that English is the only language that pays, and 
hence it is simple waste for their sons to learn 
Singhalese. The consequence of all this is that our 
present schools are the merest tributaries of atheism; 
nor can we alter matters except by commencing 
superior English schools of our own.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE MISSIONARIES. 
The London Missionary Society has resolved on 
having a department of female missionaries. Find- 














ing, on the one hand, that the wives of their mission- 
aries, however willing and active, are not able to over- 
take all the work which is adapted for female mis- 
sionaries, and, on the cther, that the number of per- 
sons at home who are willing to devote themselves to 
foreign labour is increasing, they have resolved to 
make special arrangements for securing and super- 
intending their services. A committee of fifteen 
ladies is to be appointed to take the oversight of this 
department. The number of women and children in 
India and China standing in need of instruction, and 
accessible to the efforts of Christian missionaries, is 
now very great, and during recent years the facilities 
for this kind of work have increased very greatly. 
The operations of this new arm of the service will be 
watched with much interest. 


THE PLAGUE OF MEASLES IN FIJI. 


Ominous statements have appeared in our news- 
papers regarding the ravages of measles in Fiji. It 
has been told us how the disease was introduced by 
Her Majesty’s ship Dido, how it spread among the 
poor islanders more like cholera than measles, and 
how a vast proportion of the inhabitants, estimated 
variously between twenty and fifty per cent. of the 
population, succumbed to the attack. 

We are now getting the details of the visitation. 
And terrible they are. Very probably there was 
something sad and tragic in every case; in some 
instances the tragedy has been such that the details 
cannot be read without horror. 

We have before us a letter from a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, Rev. J. Waterhouse, of Fiji. It is a painful 
document, yet with touches of brightness, detailing 
the ravages of the disease chiefly among native 
Christian labourers and students whose services were 
of the highest value. It is cheering to come on the 
expressions of Christian hope and triumph over all 
the trials of the time. Yet, when one reads of a 
sufferer in a little room without any ventilation, the 
little window close and the door kept religiously shut, 
one cannot but see how grievously the progress of the 
disease must have been aggravated through utter 
ignorance of sanitary principles. When we read of 
whole families stricken down, of the dead and the 
dying together; when we read of deserted villages, 
of people flying to the hills, or of members of families 
dying forsaken and alone, one is reminded of the 
scenes of the Irish famine, where natural affection, 
strong though it was, was often overborne by the 
terror that prevailed. 

There are, however, touching traces of kindness 
and self-denial amid the story of the ravages of the 
disease. Mr. Webb tells of a white woman living 
close to a native minister, who, with his whole 
family, was ill; it was put into the heart of the white 
woman to pay them every attention, and it is recorded 
to her honour that she is a Roman Catholic, but had 
she been a class-leader she could not have been kinder | 
in her attentions to the stricken family. 

‘‘ This trying time,” says Mr. Webb, “has tested, 
as with fire, the hearts of men, and some of the most 
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fair-looking have shown cracks and flaws. I might 
enumerate many sad instances of the basest ingra- 
titude and the most heartless desertion on the part of 
teachers, students, and professing Chistians; but 
then, in ordinary justice, I should have to cite in- 
stances of the staunchest fidelity, heroism, and loyalty 
to Christ’s work, which this strange time has thrown 
into high relief. Though the brightness of the many 
has become dimmed, the glory of the few has more 
brilliantly shone, and I cannot over-express my admi- 
ration of some who, sick and weak, have stood to 
their posts as gallantly as the bravest Englishman 
could have done; and though their strength and 
their heart was failing them, yet God was the strength 
of their heart, and will doubtless be their portion for 
ever.” 


MISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN JAPAN. 


In the Church Missionary Intelligencer, the Rev. 
Mr. Warren gives some interesting extracts from 
Japanese native newspapers illustrative of the 
opinions that prevail as to the effects of Christianity, 
and the attitude which the Government ought to 
assume towards it. Intelligent Japanese seem to 
understand the bearing of Christianity on civilisation 
and social advancement, and are half friendly to it in 
that connection. 


‘*The native press,” he says, ‘‘is speaking out 


| with boldness that assures us that better days are in 
| store for this interesting people. 


I am astonished 
beyond measure when I read some of the utterances 
of this infant press, under a despotic Government. 
Not only do the writers contend for free political 
institutions for the redress of evils under which 
classes suffer, and the opening of the country to 
foreigners; but Christianity is freely discussed from 
both a friendly and hostile point of view, and liberty 
of conscience is boldly advocated in matters of 
religion.” 


Here is a sample of what the native writers are 
saying :— 


**At present the principles of religion are not 
understood by the Japanese people. This is to me a 
cause of great grief. Speaking in general terms, the 
o. of religion is the truth originally given by 

eaven to man, and which every one without excep- 
tion possesses (conscience). On this account the 
Government itself has not power to suppress the 
worship of the true God, and obedience to his laws 
by this principle. Of course, parents, teachers, and 
friends also, have not the least right to interfere 
therewith. The enlargement of a spirit of freedom 
am sug ihe people is to be traced to this principle of 
reigion. If the spirit of freedom is not increased, 


| the country certainly will not increase (in power). 


On this account the rise and fall of countries as that 
of individuals is entirely dependent on the excellence 
of their principles of religion, or the reverse. The 
discovery of the only true God, and obedience to his 
laws, then, is obligatory upon all.” 


One need not wonder that missionaries in Japan 


are getting more courageous and hopeful as they 
read such statements. If such views are shared by 





the governing class, the days of the persecution of 
missionaries are certainly at an end; unless anybody 
so called should be induced to do as the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries did—assume the réle of politicians, and 
interfere with the affairs of the State. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP FORBES, 


Bishop Forbes has been long known as a man of 
singular devotedness and earnestness, perhaps the 
chief reviver of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the chief instrument of infusing into it ardour, 
enterprise, and activity, in place of the sombre and 
quiet tone which formerly characterized it. Dr. 
Forbes belonged to the extreme section of the High 
Church school, and one of his latest public acts was 
to express his sorrow at the disregard of the remon- 
strance which he addressed to the Dean of West- 
minster for preaching in a Presbyterian pulpit in 
Dundee. With such views, Bishop Forbes had no 
communion with Christian brethren of other denomi- 
nations, but his earnestness and devotedness gained 
for him their personal esteem. 


REV. THOMAS VORES. 

In 1825, Mr. Vores graduated at Oxford, taking 
first-class honours in classics, and second in mathe- 
matics, and became tutor and fellow of Wadham 
College. On entering the ministry, and especially 
as minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea, where many 
eminent preachers had preceded him, he brought to 
bear on the preaching of the gospel in all its fulness 
and purity, a combination of gifts and graces,— 
sound scholarship, rich mental culture, refined taste, 
exuberant eloquence, and great charm of manner. 
As one of the secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, and subsequently in his charge at Hastings, 
Mr. Vores exercised a great influence, and did much 
valuable service to the cause of Christ. Besides his 
work at Hastings as a preacher, he did much for his 
parish, and was exceedingly useful to the invalids 
that flocked to the town. 


PROFESSOR CRAWFORD, D.D. 


Dr. Crawford was ordained to the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland in 1834, and subsequently became 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Divinity in the University there. In all 
these spheres Dr. Crawford showed himself an earnest 
and able champion of the gospel. Though not un- 
used to controversy, Dr. Crawford was of a most 
peaceable and lovable nature, and ever sought to 
mitigate rather than inflame the bitterness of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical strife. His character stood 
high in the estimation of all classes, and his influence 
on students and on the community was of the best 
and purest kind. 
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was not one of general politics. 

The brothers and sisters sate close together | 
on the rug before the grate, and they spoke | 
in low and very grave tones. 

There was no fire, and the kettle stood, 
black, on one hob of the old Queen Anne’s | 
grate, and a heap of chestnuts on the other ; | 
and to all appearance there was not much 
fire in the great hearth of the planetary | 
system outside. The river was creeping, 
grey and cold, under a low vault of grey 
shapeless clouds. 

But the little fraternal conclave. was alto- | t 
gether too absorbed in the matter before it | 
to have any attention to spare for the planet- 
ary system, the state of the nation, or of 
their own cheerless hearth. 

“ Uncle Harry married, in the West 
Indies, Margaret!” exclaimed Walter, 
“when we had so often gone over how it was 
ail to be here in our own church!” 

“And settled the bridesmaids and every- 
thing ! . Baby May to be chief.” | 

“Taken in bya wretched woman with two | 
children,” commented Eustace ; “ widow of 
some vulgar doctor who had the practice | 
before.” 

“Whom no doubt she had poisoned,” 
suggested Walter. 

V. N.S. 


| protest from Margaret. 
' misunderstanding,” she pleaded. 


SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


“Unless he poisoned himself,” amended 
Austin grimly ; “those fellows in the colonies 
haven’t half of them passed.” 

“And two abominable half-caste picanin- 
nies to be mother’s nieces ! ” 

“ Hardly half-caste, and only one!” said 


| Winifred, in the interests of justice; “ the first 


husband was Scotch.” 


“ And so is she, no doubt !” said Eustace, 


whose politics ought to have raised him 
above such uncosmopolitan prejudices, “2 
canny Glasgow body, twice his age.’ 

“She is scarcely twenty, and partly French,” 
said Margaret. 

“A fierce Ultramontane, no doubt!” said 
Eustace, gloomily. ‘“ Well, the girls can be 


| disposed of in convents.” 


“Perhaps she is a communist,” rejoined 
Walter. “At any rate on the wrong side 
of Waterloo and Trafalgar !” 

“You forget Acadia, and the French Ca- 
nadians, and the noble Jesuit missionaries 
among the Hurons. She might be an Evan- 
geline,” interposed Austin. 

“ At any rate, she may easily be good 


; enough for Uncle Harry !” said Walter. 


A sentiment which seemed to meet with 
no opposition, except a weak whispered 
“ T suppose it was a 
“He always 
thought her too good for him, mother says. 
And perhaps he thought it hopeless.” 

“Such misunderstandings ought to be 
impossible, Margaret, and would be to any 
one with a heart and brain worthy of Aunt 
Win. You know you never can bear to read 
a story plotted out of a misunderstanding. It 
takes two people to make a misunderstand- 
ing. When bothare even commonly true and 
straightforward, it is impossible ; and where 
one is noble and transparent as mountain-air, 
like Aunt Win, it is quite impossible. He 
might have known. He ough? to have known.” 

“Known what, Monica?” said Austin, 
with the weight of his manhood and his extra 
two years of life. ‘‘ You speak as if men and 
women were all brothers and sisters. It is 
not all such plain sailing in those matters. 
You none of you”—he corrected himself— 
“we none of us, know anything about it.” 

“We have read a few novels,” said 
Eustace. 

“ And seena few people so circumstanced,” 
observed Walter. 
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“*Fan, and her ‘young man ;’ and Aunt 
Winifred’s younger sisters !” retorted Austin. 
“‘Fan’s was a good old-fashioned love-story. 
And I don’t suppose there was much to 
understand or misunderstand in Aunt Lucy 
and Aunt Isabella. That seemed plain sail- 
ing enough.” 

“As if that was all of the world one had 
seen!” rejoined Walter. | 

“ Children,” Margaret intervened, in a| 
very grave, maternal voice, “you are all| 
getting out of your depth. It is a very | 
terrible thing for us all, And I never was | 
so sorry for anything in my life.” | 

“Of course. Nor were any of us!” was | 
the general rejoinder. | 

“But you don’t think,” said Walter, and | 
he paused. “You don’t think Aunt Win | 
reall 4 

They all gathered closer, as Margaret | 
went on in a husky voice. 7 

“Tt is just this. They loved each other 
always.” 

“Not always, Mother Margaret; don’t 
make Uncle Harry out one of the tutor 
lovers in the American children’s stories! 
He was got such a prig as that.” 

“Tutor! I should think not,” said 
Eustace. ‘‘Aunt Win was always worth a 
hundred of Uncle Harry.” 

“So he always felt,” said Margaret, soften- | 
ing to the accused. “I do think you are all 
a little hard on poor Uncle Harry.” 

“Poor Uncle Harry indeed!” growled 
Walter. “ Poor——” Monica laid her 
hand on his lips. 

“ Don't say that, Walter,’ she said. 
“* Never say that. Aunt Win shall never be 
called poor! She never could be.” 

“Whose fault is it then?” said the whole 
house, in various keys. 

“ Grandpapa’s!” muttered Eustace. “It 
is always only somebody, as far back as 
one’s grandfather, that one is allowed to be 
angry with. Now I don’t find that any relief.” 

“Who wants you to find any relief?” said 
Monica. “Of course, one can’t find any 
relief for wrong things. If one could, things 
wouldn’t be half wrong.” 

“ And half of them are only half wrong,” 














said Margaret, feebly. 

“‘Oh- Mother Margaret, don’t!” said the | 
intolerant youthful fraternity generally. | 
“Don’t muddle up right and wrong. Don’t | 
crumble things down into no meaning. | 
Uncle Harry is ai wrong. Wouldn’t | 
any of us have been all wrong if we had 
done what he has? One must hate some- 
body, for such a wretched ending to things. 


Wouldn’t one have hated oneself?” 


**T dare say Uncle Harry does hate him- 
self,” said Austin, very seriously. 

*‘T hope he does,” hoarsely murmured the 
chorus ; with which apostrophe to Nemesis 
the discussion was concluded. 

IX. 

Nort many weeks before this debate in the 
Long Parliament, the young widowed mother, 
on whose marriage these young persons had 
been so severe, sate watching by the sick-bed 
of her only child im one of the West Indian 
islands. 

It was a sultry tropical night. 

There was no stir in the air or on earth, 
except the restless stitring of the fever- 
stricken littlé one, and the heavy breathing 
of the old negro nurse, who lay, tired out, 
and fast asleep in the adjoining room. 

The mother’s face was worn, the soft dark 


| eyes had dark rims, and the brow had two 


upright anxious furrows, with much sleepless 
watching ; but the curves of the cheek were 
those of youth, almost of childhood, and 
every movement, weary and worn as she 
was, had a lightness and a supple grace. 

She was dressed in a full light muslin 
wrapper of a delicate creamy colour, the 
white frill clasped the round long throat. 
She was one of the people who uncon- 
sciously fashion their own shells to the 
furthest coil; her graceful form and varying 
expressive face, and even her simple well- 
fitting dress, seemed to belong essentially 
to her, as much as her inmost soul. 

Even that day she had cut off all the 
dead flowers on the climbmg plants that 
twined round the pillars of the verandah, 
She: could not endure decay and disorder. 
Indeed, your favourable or unfavourable ver- 
dict on her would depend on how much it 
seemed to you it was the outside form that 
penetrated inward, or the inward life that 
radiated outward. 

At that moment her lips were compressed 
and her brow furrowed with the bitterest 
anxiety, yet every movement was as quiet 
and easy as if she had been entertaining 
guests ; and throughout the room and in her 
dress was not a trace of disorder or haste. 

From time to time little uneasy moans 
broke from the little sufferer, a boy of three 
years’ old, and appealing hands were 
stretched out to her. 

There was little hope in her face, young 
as it was. 

She had not seen the bright side of life, 
or a happy issue to affliction ; and as she sate 
there many bitter memories came flowing 
over her heart. 
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Her own mother, a French Canadian, had | the mother. “It was that last draught ; 
died young, and her father’s own harsh cha- | th that, and God’s great pity.” 
racter, with his second marriage, had made| Marry had the grace to disclaim the 
escape from his house into any kind of mar- | | acknowledgment. 
riage seem to her a deliverance. | “It was very simple,” he said, “ But God 

The young Scotch doctor whom she had | has pity, no doubt ; and little children have 
married had not been unkind or indifferent | a great reserve of life to fall back on, Nine 
to her. But he was the ne’er-do-weel of his li in ten of our patients, you know, do recover,” 
family,- and although his marriage steadied | he added, trying to cheer her into a less 
him in a measure, early intemperance was | strained state of emotion, “else how could 
avenged in a rapid sinking before the first | we live? It is natural on the whole, you see, 
tropical fever that attacked him, | that children should live.” 

He left her with this one boy, then an | “‘It seems to me so much more natural,” 
infant. | she said, “for people to die.” 

With the small sum Harry Leigh had paid| There was a simple acquiescence in the 
for the practice, and her own native French | | sorrowfulness of life in her words and tot:2s 
accent, and such small accomplishments in | | which touched him very much. 
music and embroidery as she had learned,| He had thought her buoyant, light-hearted, 
she had hoped to maintain her child and | graceful, a child with her child, what many 
herself, English people mean by “‘ French.” And she 

But this sickness had baffled her entirely, | was evidently more. He remembered what 








and to return to her father’s house to be a | some one had said about the fond of French | 


double burden on the sharply-managed house- | character being not joyous, but melancholy. 
hold, would for any length of time have} She, then, also felt, as he had so bitterly 
been intolerable. learned to feel, that the natural thing in life 
But all these secondary anxieties had for | was for things to go against our wishes and 
this night of crisis been swallowed in the | wills, and apparently against our good. And 
one intense craving that the child, which | yet she had not lost,trust in “God’s great pity.” 
was all of her very own left her in the world,| For the first time he noticed what a per- 
might live. | fect nurse she was, how gentle her voice, and 
“Tf only Alick lives, it will be life, and | how accurate and firm and tender her touch, 
God will make it life, and not death, to us | as she leant over the child. 
both,” she felt. He said he would call again in the 
With anxious eagerness she looked from | evening, 
time to time at the watch which marked; And Vall day, from day to day for many - days, 
the slowly-passing hours; wishing for the | that call in the evening seemed the event of 
moment when she might relieve the feverish | the day; he did not care to ask himself how 


little one by the cooling medicine prescribed, | or why, until the child had quite recovered ; | 
with a pathetic faith in Harry Leigh’s medieal | and the calls in the evening and morning | 


wisdom, which would have seriously surprised | were no longer natural and necessary. 
the Long Parliament, had they known it. Then he began to miss. these daily events, 

At last the desired minute came, the sooth- | and by degrees to ask himself why. 
ing draught was administered, the pillow He was, or chose to consider himself, a 
turned, the feverish hands and forehead | banished man. His career in England, of 
bathed and kissed. And the mother sate | course, was over. Life, there, was at too 
down once more to her watch, and to that | high and constant a strain for a poor de- 
long prayer of silence which amounted to | sultory fellow like himself, who had once 
little more than an alternate look from the | missed a step on the ladder, ever to regain 
child to God, and from God to the child. | his footing, 

Gradually the moans grew less uneasy,| And why should he wish to regain it? 
until they became more like contented coo-| Why should he long to be on that ‘competi- 
ings, the tossings ceased, ome cheek sank | tive ant-heap again, where the prizes were, 
on the pillow, the breathing came so evenly | after all, so prosaic, and, prosaic or not, were 
and softly that she rose more than once to | scarcely any longer within his reach ? 
be sure it came at all ; and the child lay for| What was a house in Mayfair, even if 


hours in deep tranquil sleep. decorated better than any in Pompeii, com- 
When Harry Leigh came in the morning | pared with the freedom and magnificence of 
the boy was still asleep. the forest. through which he was riding, with 





“You have saved him, Mr. Leigh,” said | its luxuriance of glorious flowers, trumpets 
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and bells and imperial chalices pealing out 
and pouring forth colour and fragrance in 
lavish floods ? 

A great house for which you must keep 
hosts of servants; servants for whom you 
must keep other servants; carriages for 
which you must keep horses; horses for 
which you must keep grooms ; an elaborate 
establishment to be ministered unto, and not 
to minister ; a world of complicated interact- 
ing conventionalism, of which you are, not 
the moving central force, but the helpless 
impersonal middle-point ! 

And, here, nature lavishly ministering to 
you with her abundance, magnificently over- 
whelming you with her pomp; a life on 
her very breast, yet capable of some little 
succour to others; a life vivid with the great 
mother’s caresses and her indignation, the 
great beautiful passionate mother! your heart 
vibrating in tune and time with hers, in every 
chord of rapture and terror, adoration and 
mirth ! 

Why should he wish for the narrow streets 
and the endless imprisonment, and the dull 
amusements and the prosaic prayers of that 
old conventional world ? 

The sea broke at his feet as he rode by a 
negro hut under the broad shadows of plan- 
tains and palms, with a family of black 
children laughing and screaming and rolling 
over each other like puppies on the sand. 

“Maurice would have had them in rows 
on a bench in the infant-gallery, saying 
A BC long before this,” he said to himself, 
“and better there, of course, than knocked 
about by weary worn-out parents, or oppress- 
ing little victim nurses scarcely bigger than 
themselves.” 

But why should he wish to be in the cold 
dungeon we call civilised life, again ? 

But then, as he consciously willed to raise 
the old pictures before him in such colours, 
other images involuntarily floated before him, 
surrounded by associations far deeper than 
the momentary action of his wilfulness, in- 
terwoven with his being ; memories of hymns 
sung by those English little ones of a “happy 
Land far away,” and of One Supreme, here 
and there, supremely loving. 

Also, other images, and another ideal ; of a 
life no more imprisoned in cities than this, 
the life Winifred had idealised for them 
both ; of the country doctor, braving cold and 
weariness and lonely moors and darkness 
and infection to succour poor English men 
and women and children. And Winifred 
there, beside him, always, to send him forth 
inspired to every difficult toil, to welcome 





him home and crown him with her love and 
sympathy ; a sympathy which would never 
weaken, a love which would always ennoble 
and inspire. 

Yes, Winifred might have done this for him! 
She might and she would not! She had 
chosen to be ruled by the dead hand instead 
of the living, to renounce saving and enno- 
bling a man’s whole life just to make a few days 
of an exhausted, selfish, conventional dying 
life comfortable. 

The bitterness of his own thoughts reacted 
on him. 

No! Winifred had done nothing of the 
kind. She had renounced him because she 
was too high for him. She did not know it, 
of course. She had thought perhaps she 
was sacrificing love to duty; the strong fervent 
love that would have crowned and filled her 
life and his to the poor helpless failing love 
that could only demand and exhaust. 

But in reality it had been an instinct of 
self-preservation. 

She was worthy of something infinitely 
better, of a nature high and steadfast and rich 
as her own. And no doubt she would find it. 

The torce and wealth of her life were not 
to be wasted in toilsomely straining his to a 
height above its natural level. It was un- 
generous to wish it, ever to have wished it. 

On the other hand, this tender, forlorn, yet 
motherly creature, who thought he had saved 
her boy, what if he could guard her life, 
and make her and the child happy ? 

It was no heroic ideal, but he was no hero. 
Ultimately no fountain can rise above its 
own level. 

A life of a little work, real work, and a little 
play, real play, and many kindnesses, and 
much leisure — yes, leisure, that sacred 
breezy common-land and play-ground of 
humanity which high civilisations systemati- 
cally invade and inclose; leisure to paint, to 
think, to feel; leisure to look and to listen 
and be still—Thérése would not interfere 
with this. She would make a man’s home 
a garden of roomy, easy leisure, not a part of 
the great solemn battle-fields and work- 
places, a series of delicious easy levels break- 
ing that terrible “ uphill all the way.” 

Yet, even as he reasoned thus, again his 
injustice recoiled on him. 

Winifred would make the most toilsome 
and continuous uphill inspiriting as an Al- 
pine climb, and the brief levels joyful goals 
and starting-places. Her voice itself (and 
the happy ringing tones came back almost 
audibly to him) was like a fresh breeze. If 
only he could hear it once more! But no 
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doubt it was cheering others on now ; one 
other probably; and for him could never 
more have any tones not belonging to all 
besides. 

And so the ride and the inward debate 
went on, and might have gone on, but that 
the road happened to pass Thérése’s cottage, 


and it seemed a discourtesy not to turn in | 


and ask how the child was. 

And there, instead of the shadows, and 
the memories, and the echoes, was the face 
pale but beaming with a smile of welcome, 
scarcely common to all the world; and the 
little face and hands, so soft, firm, and cool, 
which they together had felt so feverish 
and tremulous. 

And the debate was over. 

The child’s and the mother’s hand were 
pressed together unforbidden to his lips. 

And one human creature was for the time 
at least perfectly content. 

To Thérése it was first love, almost it 
seemed first life, so entirely new was to her 
this delight of trust in one who would care 
for her supremely, and be her very own, and 
suffer her to live for him with the whole 
force of all the love that was in her, and 
give it back in such gracious and supreme 
returns as such god-like beings may and can. 

She would never demand too much of 
him, of affection or self sacrifice, of effort or 
high achievement. She would never dream 
that he demanded too much of her in claim- 
ing her all for ever, all that she could be. 
Did not his love enable her to be all she could 
be, make a new being of her, altogether ? 

She knew nothing of Winifred Bertram. 
Had she know her, she would have thought of 
her as another of these new godlike creatures, 
and been content that she should be appre- 
ciated and adored, as the Olympians must 
naturally appreciate each other; at least, 
across the Atlantic. 

To her was conceded this dear human 
nest with him which was all the world to her. 

That it should be all the world to him, 
she never thought of claiming. 

It was to be his nest, her nest, her boy’s 
nest, their nest. She would make it warm 
and soft, and fair as a nest can be. And 
that was enough, certainly enough for her, 
apparently, as a nest, enough for him. 


X. 


In the same little room which had been 
hers for twenty years, Winifred Bertram sate, 


| in the dawn of a spring morning, at her 


open window, the little window which looked 
towards the east. 





She was not watching the sunrise; but she 
had opened the window through which the 
light would come, half instinctively and half 
consciously. “Entrance for every ray of 
light from every quarter of the sky” was the 
paramount thirst, and the determinate pur- 
pose of her heart. 

In this way, she had met the storm which 
had quenched so much of the light of the 
hearth-fire within her heart. 

It was of no use to say to herself it had 
not been a storm, and that it had not made 
the hearth bare and cold. 

Winifred’s was one of the natures on 
which the familiarity of habit had peculiar 
power ; what St. Augustine calls “ that sweet | 
and dear custom of living together.” It ex- 
tended with her even to places and things. 

Mrs. O’Brien had often entreated her to 
migrate to some more stately chamber, in- 
stead of this bedroom of her childhood, 
opening on the room that had been her 
nursery. But she clung to the room where 
sacred words had first grown dear and clear 
to her, the room where she had had her first 
sisterly talks with Grace. 

Anywhere else the furniture and the count- 
| less memorials of time and love which had 
| gradually clothed it would seem like speci- 
| mens in a museum; here, they were like 
living things in a garden. 

None of the decorations had come by 
her own planning. From the sacred picture 
of the Light of the World, the Sacred 
Face watching for the door to be opened 
(the door she had opened so long ago), 
to the last illuminated text executed by 
Baby May and framed and glazed by 
Eustace, all were links with other hearts 
and lives. With a strange kind of half 
perception, her eyes rested on the hete- 
rogeneous gathering of things which were so 
much more than mere things to her. The 
little china French poodle, with woolly hair 
half cut, which had been one of Rosalie’s 
gifts; the first present Grace had given 
her, the “Spray of Hawthorn,” framed and 
glazed, not very professionally, by Harry 
Leigh ; the two shells, a delicate nautilus 
and a pink-lipped murex, which some years 
afterwards Harry Leigh had taken such pains 
to hunt through the old pawn-shops by the 
river-side to find for her. 

The choice engravings and photographs 
from old masters, from Aunt O’Brien, and 
the beautiful books in worthy bindings, which 
had expanded their first habitation, the wal- 
nut book-shelves, into a richly-carved oaken 
book-case, 
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And then again the little: childish tokens 
from her nephews and nieces, from a home 
not overflowing with money, but overflowing 
with love and life, which wére not only 
inlets but outlets, not tokens of protective 
indulgent affection which centred in her, but 
of clinging love which needed and claimed 
her, and called her out to meet it. She saw 
them all, although she looked at none of 
them; and then her mind reverted to the 
pearly nautilus and the rose-lipped murex. 

The delicate colours of the dawn were in 
them, those relics from the dawn of her life. 

It was not true, what some people tried in- 
directly to console her by saying, that Harry 
Leigh was not capable of persevering effort. 
With motive enough, he was; she should 
always be sure he was capable of anything. 

She wondered vaguely why people in love 
had not oftener thought of making shells 
their tokens of affection, as well as flowers. 

The colours of flowers were in them ; of 
blush-roses and of creamy rosebuds, of pas- 
sionate crimson damask roses, and purest 
translucent lilies. 

The colours of flowers and of the sky ; of 
dawn even more than of sunset; and they 
never faded. 

Yes; probably that was the instinctive 
reason Only things that do not live cannot 
fade. 

These shells were, after all, only sepulchres, 
monuments of the life that had once been in 
them ; the life that had moulded ‘them, and 
perished out of them. The very condition 
of ‘their coming into our possession was that 








passed away. 

It was a true instinct which had made the 
frailest and most perishable of flowers the 
tokens of love, and not the loveliest and 
most enduring of shells. 
less dried rose-leaf between the pages of an 
old letter, yellow and faded like itself, had 
more life in it than the most perfect shell 
glowing with rose and opal, and shining with 
the polish of the mighty waves which had 
tossed it hither and thither, yet left its most 
delicate spines unbroken. 

For the rose-leaf had life enough to die. 
The shell was, after all, not a life, but only 
the cast of a living form. Was her life to be 
that, the lifeless cast of something that had 
once lived ? 

With God’s help, never! With God’s pre- 
sence, who is the Life, impossible ! 

Yet ‘some people’s lives did seem to be- 
come like shells, incapable of expanding as 
of perishing ; fixed in a fair mould, not with- 








the life which created them should have | 
| other roses, in becoming something else; 





The most colour- | 





out colour or beauty, but unvarying, the 
same from year to year ; specimens classified 
in the great museum of humanity, not human 
individualities tossed hither and thither on 
the common sea of life. 

And was not this perfectly ordered house 
of Aunt O’Brien’s a little like, terribly like, 
such a museum ? 

No, thank God; it was not. It never 
could be. She was talking nonsense to her- 
self. 

If 4fe could be banished from it, death 
could not; and death is but the winter side 
of life. 

If human beings do not grow into richer 
developments in such a routine, at least 
they grow older, at least they fade ; and that 
is something. 

The best preserved and most elaborately 
polished human being that ever was, cannot, 
thank God, cannot become a shell! 

By the force of the imperishable life in it, 
it must fade, it must die. 

The thought thrilled through her with a 
strange joy. But its own echo startled her. 

Was she taking comfort from the side of 
death ?—from the poor thought of the mere 
limitation of duration ?—the poor, mean, 
jealous, bitter thought that the great leveller 
would come, and that then it would be the 
same for those who wept as for those who 
wept not, for those whose lives lost love 
had made empty as for those whose lives 
living hallowed love had made full ? 

It would mever be the same. Unless im- 
mortality meant the immortality of a rose- 
leaf, immortality in becoming the soil of 


which might indeed be immortality, mere 
deathlessness, but would not be life, human 
life, at all. 

It would never be the same. 


Yes! that line was long enough! It had 


| fathomed the grief at last. 


And Winifred knelt down and leant her 


head on the old “ moan-book,” and clasped | 


her hands in anguish she could not control. 

She would never certainly find consolation 
in the “ moan-book” again. 
cravings and the deepest consolations which 
well up from the depths, or fall graciously 
from the heights to meet them, do not cer- 
tainly so utter themselves, if they utter them- 
selves at all. 

It would never be the same. 

It was not a /ife that was lost to her; it 
was Jove. Not life lost by dying, which to 
Christian faith is life lifted up to its highest 
power ; and so, loving with its highest power, 
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a ; | 
and waiting for reunion better, sweeter, 


higher, closer than of old, more human be- 
cause more divine. 

It was life lost by changing, by its whole 
current being set elsewhere, away from her, | 
away from her for ever. 

She must not even wish it in her inmost 
heart to be otherwise ; for that would be to | 
wish the life lost to her /owered; which 
would be to lose it a hundredfold more, to 
be separated from it a hundredfold further. 

She did wot wish it. Before heaven she 
did not wish it. God knew she did not | 
wish it. 

It was true that a foolish thought had 
flashed across her} mind, that Thérése’s was 
not a first marriage, that, as she had heard 
some mystics believed, there could be only | 
one true marriage of souls, and so this 
marriage might not be the true one for either 
of them. 

But that thought ‘came from without; it | 
was but a breeze scented by passing over | 
some unexplored corner of old dried | 
memories. It was not Aer thought. She 
would not, did not, make it hers. | 

Or if (the subtle electric flash would not | 
be shut out)—if by any possibility it were | 
true, it could only be true by not being | 
believed here. | 

For Harry Leigh’s marriage to be the right | 
thing for him, or for any one, it must be a 
true marriage, body, soul, and spirit. 

And as far as she could do anything for 
him, she would try to make it so. 

And what did a true marriage mean ? 

She would, as was her wont, face the 
whole meaning, drink the whole cup. 

In all the bitter cups our heavenly Father 
gives us to drink, there is no getting at the 
blessing and the healing in them, except by 
draining them. 

A true marriage meant that husband and 
wife should make each other a constant rest, 
and a continual inspiration, loving each 
other, as they are, with the tender, full percep- 
tion of what they are, yet through what they 
are at the lowest ebb, never losing the thought 
of what they can be ai the fullest tide; and 
so helping each other, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to be their highest, not any one 
else’s very highest, but their own, which is 
God’s for them; the fountain-head of all 
relationships, the queen of all friendships, a 
relationship which can no more cease with 
the cessation of its form in this life, than the 
relation to God can cease, Who sets as the 
strongest seal on our immortality the fact 
of His own immortal love. 


| 
| 





More to each other, nearer to each other 
than any other, here and hereafter; for ever 
because here, here because for ever, 

So utterly, she felt, had that current of 
affection on which her own hopes for life (she 


| now knew too well) had floated, been swept 
| —no, she must use no passive verb—swept 


itself away from her to another. So entirely 
must it now be set towards that other, if 
Harry Leigh was to rise and not to sink 
through it. 

She raised her face, as that thought came, 
and leaning still on her clasped hands, ven- 
tured to look to the dawn. 

Yes, she had found, at last, the path out 
of her dungeon. Her heart had caught a 
glimpse of the light. And she would never 
lose it again. 

In her inmost soul, what she desired most, 
what she had always desired most, was that 
Harry should rise and not sink; that he 
should be the best he could be, the tender, 
beautiful, self-sacrificing being she believed 
he could be; not one of the heroes who 
leap into the chasms, but one of the healers 
who brighten life for all around them, and 
make it healthy ; make it healthy, in a great 
measure, by making it beautiful and bright, 
the healing being only one element in the 
artistic work of making beautiful. 

She had thought she could do just what 
was needful to be a meet help to him in this. 

God had made her bright and buoyant, 
had endowed her with no special faculties 
for special work, but just with that little 
womanly faculty of sympathy with other 
people’s gifts, especially with Harry’s. He 
used to say the very tones of her voice had 
inspiration in them ; they rang like bells, not 
like any describable bells, not like Sunday 
bells, or wedding-bells, but like the typical 
meaning of all bells, calling to work, to 
festivity, to rest. 

Yes, her voice had seemed that to him 
once ! 

—Ah! would those old sayings keep so 
often coming back now that they were only 
echoes of a vanished dream ?— 

A vanished dream! No, it was not a 
dream ; and it had not vanished. All her 
voice could do to help him and his it should 
do still. 

But, alas ! what could that help be ? 

The bitterness came back again through 
that gate. 

To help him was not her vocation, never 
could be her work again. 

How much it had been that! She had 
never quite known till now how muck, 
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The nurse’s work which was the woman’s 
side, the helpmeet’s side, of the physician’s, 
was it indeed so much the thought of helping 
him that had made her year’s training at the 
hospital seem such a light yoke and easy 
burden ? 

And the singing-lessons, the delight in the 
long practisings,—had it indeed been those 
words about her voice that had inspired her 
with something like artistic power in that one 
direction ? 

Ah! that was just what this separation 
meant. She was of to be the one to help him. 

What then could she do? 

His life had become twofold. 

Could not she one day, not just now, 
perhaps (perhaps it was as well that just now 
Harry Leigh was in the West Indies), but 
when she was just a little more sober and 
middle-aged and decidedly Jassée than now, 
just take the twofold life to her heart, 4nd 
in some unforeseen way help them both ? 

It would not, perhaps, be such an unen- 
durable lot to be the best friend of both of 
them, as of Grace and Maurice, to help 
them without their even knowing who it was 
that was helping. 

Never éven to wish to have that first place, 
that look of perfect comprehension here, was 
not altogether easy, certainly not altogether 
easy yet. 

And as she looked, the purples and rose- 
colours and delicate primroses and translu- 
cent opals of the morning sky faded into full 
colourless daylight. 

“ And this,” she thought, “ is what dawning 
into day means.” 

They faded in the sky; but they shone out 
on the earth. There in the garden, the greys 
were glorified into greens of all delicate and 
brilliant tints, into the crimson and gold and 
primrose and purple of the flowers ; not mere 
lovely colour on vanishing vapour, but colour 
living in blade and leaf and cups and bells of 
living blossoms. 

“ Yes, it means that !” ‘she said. ‘“ Theco- 
lours pass from the gorgeous visible aurora to 
the countless varieties of life the sun awakens 
and nourishes.” 

And Winifred’s little parable for the 
morning was complete. 

Then, as they had done twenty years before, 
as they had done twelve times every day, and 
twelve times every night through the twenty 
years since, heeded or unheeded, watched for 
with passionate eagerness, dreaded in long 
agonies of suspense, welcomed as the herald 
of some day of joy, accepted as the close of 
some day of loss, all the clocks rang out the 





hour of seven, the church clock solemnly 
from the hillside below, with a sweet Sunday 
music in its tone; the house clock ostenta- 
tiously from the stable, like a clock of re- 
spectability, which knew it was not every 
family that had a stable-clock; the kitchen 
clock decisively, like a clock of business ; the 
little French clock in what had been the 
nursery, hastily, like a clock of pleasure, 
always late, and therefore always in a hurry ; 
and finally, heavily booming in deep tones 
behind ail the rest, the great clock of the 
great city, like a clock burdened with the 
responsibility of keeping more than three 
millions of people in time. 

Winifred heard them all, and wondered 
how often more she would hear them, and 
how she would bear the accumulation of the 
hours of the many years which could never 
bring her her very best, the one thing she 
had wished for, any more. 

No, nevermore to her! But still other 
people’s best was something worth watching 
for, and through it, God’s very best might 
surely come to her! 

It could, indeed, never more be what she 
had wished, what she had thought best. 

But it would be the will of God. 

And that was not to be accepted or done 
here without the “not” and the “ but,” the 
““not mine, but Thine,’ which it was so ter- 
ribly hard to say. 

And yet it would be harder, really, to say, 
* Not thine, but mine ;” harder certainly at 
the end, and really harder, more impoverish- 
ing, all through. 

And then she smiled at herseli for the old 
folly oi the imaginary accumulation of the 
hours. The accumulation of the slowly 
falling sand goes on, not in the iuture above 
our head, but in the past beneath our feet. 
And grain by grain they fall with no weight ; 
and every grain may be the last. 

So she dressed and went down-stairs ; first 
performing a symbolical act by burying the 
old moan-book deep under a pile of dic- 
tionaries and old folios. 


There was an uneasy attentiveness about 
Mrs. O’Brien’s manner which Winiired .ound 
it difficult not to teel irritating. 

She could not bear that everything should 
not go on as if nothing had happened. What 
had happened that any one had a right to 
connect with her ? 

But when they were left alone after the 
clearing of the breakfast-table, poor Mrs. 
O’Brien could not be content with vague 
attentions, 
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She came to the window where Winifred 
was standing, and throwing her arm around 
her, kissed her emphatically, and said,— 

“My darling! You are all in the world to 
me. You will not forsake me. You will 
let me feel that I and everything I have are 
yours, and that you care a little for me.” 

Winifred could not speak. 

The allusion, the claim, the benefaction, 
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seemed at the moment all equally intolerable 
fetters. 

Of course she never could forsake her 
aunt now! She was bound by a threefold 
cord that could not be broken, precisely 
there for ever, for her earthly ever. Every- 
thing free and voluntary and delightfully 
uncertain had gone out of her life. 

If the exquisitely kept lawn had only been 
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| 
| a bit of uncleared forest in Minnesota; and 
Aunt O’Brien a dozen uncontrollable city 


so intolerably easy, and so impenetrably 
polished and hard. 

Yet Mrs. O’Brien’s dependent attitude, and 
her wistful look must be answered. 

“You know, I have no one but you, 
Winifred !” 





arabs! But it was all so terribly smooth, and | 


“You have me, dear Auntie, and always 
shall; for as much or as little as I am 
worth.” 

“Worth! my darling. Worth, indeed! I 
always felt, we all always could not help 
feeling worth a hundredfold-——” 

“Dear Auntie, don’t say that. I always 
knew that was not true, and is not true, and 
by God’s help never will or shall be true.” 
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Mrs. O’Brien, altogether terrified by Wini- 
fred’s vigorous defence out of any consolation 
in that direction, gave up the case as beyond 
her treatment, and retired, a little aggrieved 
on her own sorrows. 

Wiping the tears from her own eyes with 
some natural compassion for herself, she 
said,— 

“T have had my sorrows, also, Winnie.” 

Winifred was only too glad to reverse 
their positions. 

“Dear Auntie,” she said. “Indeed you 
have had sorrow. And I have had none, at 
least have none now that any one ought, that 
any one has a fight to call sorrows. We will 
make each other as cheerful as we can ; and 
help other people as much as we can—won’t 
we? There are so many to help.” 

“T know, Winifred! but I really do try. 
And you know I like of all things to help 
you. Only there are demands which my 
health makes on me, which Dr. Dee says it 
would be suicidal to neglect.” 

“TIT know, dear Auntie ;” and then, after a 
pause, “ Which way shall we drive to- 
day? Into London or into the country? 
In the mening or in the afternoon? You 
know, Aunt Katharine is coming this even- 
ing from Combe.” 

“ True,”sighed Mrs. O’Brien, “had almost 
forgotten. Jam afraid I must take a tran- 
quillising diye to-day, round by the lanes ; 
and will you-tell Rumbold to drive carefully 
down that last hill? Aunt Katharine does 
take a great deal out of one—there is so 
much in her—and I always feel it wiser to 
be prepared for it.” 


In the evening Aunt Katharine came. 

And, the dast thing at night, when she was 
in bed, and the maid had left, Winifred went 
for her cu bed-side chat ; not without 
feeling it wiser, like Mrs. O’Brien, to be“ pre- 
pared for it.” For, the twenty years since 
she, a little gallant child, had guarded Mr. 
Leigh against Aunt Katharine’s disposition 
to be “fierce” with curates, had only 
advanced that vigorous Englishwoman from 
considerably past forty to considerably past 
sixty, and had by no means diminished her 
habit of approaching every end by the 
straightest road. 

“Well, child,” she said, “I might as well 
speak my mind at once, It is sure to come 


out one time or another, and if not, you are 
sure always to have an uncomfortable sense 
what it is, which would be like a perpetual 
I don’t condole with 
And I congratulate every one else, 


mild mutual blister. 
you, 





myself especially. And of course I don't 
attempt to console you. ‘Time will do that, 
and events; although of course you don’t 
think so now. It is a deliverance for you 
both. And so in time you will both find 
out, whether you acknowledge it or not. 
Don’t misunderstand me, my dear, I don’t 
expect you to acknowledge it. I certainly 
never would have, myself.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Katharine. 
that will do.” 

* Not quite, my dear. Don’t be Quixotic, 
and make yourself miserable about his 
future. I have little doubt—being what he 
must be—he will be happier with his little 
Canadian, and perhaps better. Yes, perhaps 
better, which would no doubt console you, if 
you could believe it. You would always 
have been winding him up; always with the 
most exquisite tact, my dear, I know, and in 
the most cheerful and respectful way. But 
winding up is about the most uncomfortable 
process a husband can be subjected to by 
a wife,.especially when the metal does not 
suit, Either it becomes too thin for any 
practical purpose, or it snaps, and snaps 
naturally in the face of the wife. Now, no 
doubt all that will be let alone, and the 
metal won’t snap, and will be serviceable for 
all such limp and @asy uses as it was made 
for—training flowers on, for instance.” 

“ Aunt Katharine,” said Winifred, “you 
are too unjust! Would it be any consolation 
to tell you that amy one you loved was not 
dead, but annihilated? The whole being 
and character gone, blotted out, not there, 
never there! I know what Harry Leigh was 
and is.” 

“I was not attempting'to do such a weak 
thing as console you,my dear,” said Lady 
Katharine. “And as to annihilation, some 
people do consider that pleasanter than 
being permanently uncomfortable or wicked. 
But, to be logical, what never existed cannot 
be annihilated, which, you perceive, is the 
form this question takes between you and me.” 

The flash of indignation had passed, and 
with it the tears, the tremulousness from Wini- 
fred’s voice. 

“ Aunt Katharine,” she said quite calmly 
and gently, looking straight into the kind 
keen eyes, “you and I understand each 
other. But you don’t understand Harry ; 
you never did, and perhaps.you never will. 
I can’t help that, any more than I can help 
it that I do understand him. I think what 
you say may be, and I trust with my whole 
| soul it will be, true, that it is better for him 
as it is. Some people grow higher by just 


I think 
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being depended on. I liked Thérése’s letter 
to Grace. It was simple as a child’s, with a 
true womanliness in it: I think she is a. | 
creature I should love. And certainly, cer- 
tainly it will do him good to be loved as she | 
loves him.” | 

But at that point the eyes drooped a little, | 
and the fervour passed from her voice. 

Lady Katharine did not reply for a 
minute, and then her voice was a little husky | 
as she said— 

“ My dear, it is the greatest mistake in the 
world to say we are made alike. It does me 
the greatest good in the world, on suitable 
| occasions, to be angry, and even to hate a 
little ; indeed, to hate heartily the wrong 
things, if not the wrong-doing people, which 
is a metaphysical distinction I can’t say I 
have ever been able always practically to 
maintain. But apparently that is not the | 
remedy that suits you.” 

* Aunt Katharine,’ said Winifred, “it is 
not a dream of mine, an ideal, a hero of a 
girl’s romance you are talking of, It is 
Harry Leigh! He is “here. He has to 
live, to live on, to be himself for ever. I 
know what he is; I know what he could be. 
How can anything ever be sweet to me, but | 
that he should be the highest he could be ? | 
I used sometimes to think I could help him. 
But God must know.” 

“My dear Winifred,” replied Lady Katha- | 
rine, recovering from her softening, “that I | 
really can’t stand. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, | 
lay the blame either on Providence or your- | 
self. That is really more than I can stand. 
People take wrong tumings, throw away | 
their best opportunities—and they ave wrong | 
turnings, and lead wrong; and the best | 





| of the minor consolations. 


has been for a long time ; whether you call it 
original sin or imperfect development. But if 
God cannot come to us exactly at the lowest 


| where we are, and lift us up to the highest we 


could be, from any depth to any height, I 
don’t see the meaning of the Incarnation, or 
Redemption, or the Holy Spirit, or anything in 
Christianity or in life. And I feel absolutely 
sure, Aunt Katharine, all through me, reason 
and heart, that whatever life and the world 


| may be, Christianity is not a tangle, not 


another problem to add to the ten thousand 
already existing, but the guiding thread 
through the labyrinth, the solution, when- 
ever and wherever and however we lay hold 
of it. Or rather, I don’t mean #7, not any 
Zt, Cross or Church or Dogma. I mean, 
whenever I lay hold of zm, suffering, loving, 
redeeming, forgiving, restoring. That is what 
I believe, Aunt Katharine.” And she raised 


| her eyes again to meet the bright, militant, 


searching gaze fixed on her. “That is what 
I believe for every one.” 

“ Then believe it, child!” said Lady Katha- 
rine, giving in, but with a reluctant shake 
of her head. “Of course, from that point 
of view there is no room left for making 
the worst of the people we suffer through, 
or the least of losses; for pessimism or 
optimism, or for hatred or anger, or any 
I confess a little 
insular east wind, sharp and clear, is reviving 
to me. But no doubt, if you climb high 
enough, the mere height makes the air clear ; 
and if you can breathe on those heights, no 


| doubt the air is wholesome for any of us. At 


any rate,” she concluded, with a rare and very 
radiant smile, “the air you breathe seems 
wholesome enough for you.—There! go away, 


opportunities they throw away ave thrown | and don’t crumple my night-cap. Don’t you 
away. I don’t say they can’t be led back, | know I am the only creature left, baby or 
so as not to be altogether wrong at last. | old woman, who wears a night-cap, and that 
But Providence does not make up to us for | it is as sacred as an Egyptian antiquity?” 
lost time, or pick up for us the pearls we have | 
thrown to the swine. If we refuse the best, | 7 
we may kindly be allowed still to choose the | WINIFRED BERTRAW’S first visit had to be 
second or the third best. Our Father, hap-| paid to Maurice and Grace, with the con- 
pily, has more than one blessing for us. But | sciousness that her whole life had changed 
don’t entangle things. Lost is lost. Second | its direction, and that every one knew, and 
best is not best, and never will be. Above | yet that nothing must seem to be changed, 
all things, I hate muddle, in life, in love, in | and that no one must seem as if they knew 
faith, in theology. I have seen many prodi- | anything had happened. 
gals mended, but muddle never.” She could not help observing just a little 
“ Aunt Katharine,’ Winifred answered | more chivalrous attention in the manner of 
seftly and very gravely, “the tangle és there. the boys, and a touch of reverent tenderness 
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[ didn’t make it. At least,” she added very | about the girls. 
gravely, “I think I didn’t. And it is not) 
the only tangle in the world, it seems to me. | 
I think nearly everything is in a tangle, and | 


Baise 


Walter would run to the other end of 
London to change a skein of silk for her, 
Eustace listened, as if her opinion, although 
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of the obsolete generation, were really worth 
something, and Austin confidentially lent her 
a Life of St. Catharine of Sienna, which he 
would have thought it profanation to lay 
open to less sympathetic inspection. 

Maurice said once, when they were coming 
home from the evening service on Maunday 
Thursday— 

“We had hoped for something very dif- 
ferent. But we will do our best to make the 
best of it for Harry and his wife, and all. 
We know that is what you would wish.” 

There was a depth of confidence in her in 
his tone which seemed to lift her up more 
than anything. He did not pity, he trusted 
her ; just because he understood her. 

After a minute they walked on in silence. 

Then she said— 

“ Of course I knew you and Grace would 
understand. And I have been thinking so 
often of an old sermon of yours, about every 
joy and sorrow in our lives being a landing- 
place, with an ascent and descent on either 
hand, from which we must either go down- 
ward or upward. ‘“ Downward or upward” 
were the watchwords of the sermon. I want 
you to preach it again, Maurice.” 

** Such an insinuation as to my preaching ! 
To think I would preach twenty years’ old 
sermons! I couldn’t, Winifred, if I tried. 
The people who listen to them are changed, 
and I am changed, and everything is changed 
but the truth; and that, by virtue of its 
essential immutability, changes its vesture 
continually.” 

“Very well,” she said; “I will go on 
preaching it to myself. I can do it very well 
by this time.” 

“Tt is the preaching things to ourselves,” 
he replied, “that makes them living. When 
I do not first preach my sermons to myself, 
I feel they become either essays launched 
into the air, which placidly float there ; or rail- 
ings at my neighbour’s faults, which every 
one applies pointedly to Azs neighbour.” 

Accordingly, on the next Sunday, Maurice 
preached one of a series to which he often 
recurred—on the practical heresies every- 
where acknowledged and nowhere extirpated ; 
the heresies with regard to the relations of 
God to us; the heresies against hope and 
against love. 

He said that the heresies against Hope were 
among the most inveterate; that we might 
almost cling to faith by an act of our will; 
that we do cling to love in some directions 
by our own natural, unquenchable power of 
loving; but that to continue to hope for 
ourselves and others with a real true hope, 





not a mere confused haze of sanguine 
optimism, but a hope as real as the darkness 
it hopes against, required continual com- 
munion with the Fountain of hope, with 
Him who hoped for His three frail apostles 
through their slumbering, for St. Peter 
through his denial, and for all the disciples 
through their forsaking ; for the multitudes 
through the “crucify Him,” and for hu- 
manity through the Cross. 

To believe that the sun is there, behind 
the clouds; to believe that life is in the 
wintry trees, “under the ribs of death,” is 
one thing. But vividly to hope that the 
sun will shine, and to hope to see the leaves 
open and hear the birds sing, is another. 

And yet it is by hope that we are saved ; 
saved from despondency as to our own 
vocation, which is the death of effectual 
work, and from cynicism as to others, which 
is the death of practical service. 

Half of our work is waiting, and hope is 
the inspiration of waiting; that is, hope 
makes waiting active, instead of Passive, a 
vivid expectation, instead of a slumbrous 
acquiescence in delay. 

“ Tf we hope for a thing, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” 

Faith rests on an absolutely satisfactory 
reason. 

Love has a world of her own, sublimely 
independent of reason, and, if strong enough, 
makes unreasonable things reasonable by 
force of loving. 

But hope, as to human character, our own 
and that of others, has to act against reason ; 
that is, has to sustain herself continually by 
the reasons of the higher life against the 
semblances of the lower. 

When we have failed in conquering a 
temptation nine times, it is reasonable to 
think we shall fail the tenth. But Hope 
lays hold on the promise of victory, and on 
Him who goes forth conquering and to 
conquer, and defies experience, and over- 
comes. 

When we have seen any dear to us take, 
time after time, the easy turning a little 
downward, instead of the arduous path up- 
ward, it is reasonable to think the course is 
set downward, and cannot change. 

But Hope sees at every fresh turning still 
the possible double way, and keeps Faith 
awake to pray, and cheers Love from weep- 
ing to working. And at last, perhaps at the 
last possible turning, Hope prevails, and in 
the end the uphill path is chosen, and the 
mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankin- 
cense is scaled, and the last is first, as 
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happens, we know, not seldom even here, | 
and as we are told so often happens in the | 


hierarchy of the land that is very far off. 
“If we hope for a thing,” he concluded, 
“let us with patience wait for it; and that 


we may have patience to wait, let us with | 


fervour hope for it ; and if we would hope, 
let us cling with our whole souls continually 


to the God of hope, to Him who, foreseeing » 
the cross, hoped for all men, and, enduring | 


the cross, hoped for His executioners ; Who 
foreseeing what the world would be, and the 
Church, how love would wax cold, and faith 


dim, yet hoped for the Church that she | 
would be one, as the Father and the Son are | 


one, and for the world that it would believe 
on Him through the Church; to Him Who 
we are sure, is hoping still for humanity, for 
the distracted Church, and for the wandering 


world, and for every distracted and wander- | 


ing soul amongst us, hoping still as no heart 
on earth has learned to hope, because He 
loves as no heart on earth can love. 

“ And now unto Him who is seated on the 
right of God, expecting till his enemies be 


made His footstool, such a rest for His feet, | 
if they will, as the penitent made when she | 
bathed them with tears and wiped them with | 


the hairs of her head; unto Him, who, be- 
cause He hopes for us, with patience waits 


for us, to Him Who is in us, the Hope of | 


glory, to Him be glory, as in Him is our 
hope.” 

Something in these words of Maurice 
moved Winifred to the heart, in the church 
with an inspiration of living hope, afterwards 
in her room to a flood of tears. The win- 


dows of heaven were open, and the fountains | 
of the great deep were broken up, and out | 


of the flood came forth to her once more 
new heavens and a new earth. 

She came forth, no more living on the 
ruins of an older dispensation, but in the 
power of a new life. 

A world of vivid, reasonable, noble, 
personal hopes for herself and Harry Leigh 
was submerged. But a new world of vivid 
hope began to grow green around her, like 
the valley of the Nile after the inundation. 

Other people’s lives seemed to become 
hers in altogether a new sense, by the simple 
fact of her becoming in altogether a new 
sense theirs. 

She seemed endowed with a new power 
of living in and through those she loved, not 
compassionately or helpfully or sympathetic- 
ally only, but actually. 

It was as if in the artistic world a quiet 
observer, or a lyrical singer, or a graphic 


narrator from outside had become invested | 
with dramatic genius, and was empowered | 


| to live in life after life, to act, think, feel | 


in character after character spontaneously 
| springing up at his magic invocation. 

In comparison with it her previous life 
seemed to have been spent in shadow, her 
own shadow, the “shadow over which none 
of us can spring.” 

She had no theory that the life she was 
called to was higher than the life she had 
lost. She thought it, in the abstract, in its 
discipline, its impoverishings, its enrichings, 
the lower of the two. 

But, for herself, the thought of thus com- 
| paring her own life with that of others had 
| passed away. 
| Dreams and abstractions had passed away. 
She lived, as never before, in a world of 
persons, of other personalities as loving, as 
| dear, as interesting as her own, because the 

world of the one Divine Personality infinitely 

| dearer than her own; all centred in One, 
the true Centre of all, whose “ Mary” was 
answered with “ Rabboni” by herself, and 
would be by each in turn. 

It was freedom, such freedom as we 
might feel if the fetters of gravitation were 
broken, and replaced by vital force, which 
could soar any whither, and rest anywhere. 


| 


whole being, as never before, to the Sun, the 
Light of the world, that in doing so she had 
been set free, as never before, from the 
| fetters and shadows of self. 

Such possibilities of highest healing there 
are for us in all sorrow, if only pressed tight 
enough to the heart. 

Her own romance was finished, and she 
was free to enter, heart and soul, into the 
| stories of those around her. 
| It was not, indeed, finished in the sense 
| Of a book closed. It was finished in the 
sense of a language learned, which gave her 
the key to the literature written in it. 

It had not been a dream. It had been 
the deepest reality in her life; its joys and 
hopes and its sorrows had been real, and 
therefore by their light and glooms she could 
translate the histories of others. 

Every new human experience gives such a 
key to many chambers in other hearts secret 
to us before, if we do not use it to lock 
ourselves in. And there are some human 
hearts so deep and tender that they seem to 
have a skeleton-key which opens all doors. 
Chiefly these are such as live habitually near 
Him in whose hands are all the keys of life 
and of death. 





It was simply that she had turned with her | 
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This was the level to which Maurice’s 
sermon lifted her, at which by degrees she 
came to live. But not always, yet. 


A new attraction seemed to draw Winifred 
to her old friend, Miss Lavinia Lovel. Miss 
Lavinia’s sister, Miss Betsey, had died three 
years before, vigorous and militant with this 
degenerate age to the last, thanking God 
that her blindness had never returned, and 
persuaded to the last that one of the great 
proofs and chief significances of a future life 
was the necessity that justice should be done 
to Lavinia for all the under-estimate of gifts 
and over-tasking of powers she had encoun- 
tered here. 

It was an especial mercy to her, Miss 
Betsey thought, that heaven had been pic- 
tured like a city as well as like a garden. 

In a city there must be something for 
every one to do, and some people to care 
for; and one would not be expected always 
to be sitting still, and “ being grateful,” en- 
joying oneself. She had proved the un- 
satisfactoriness of that once at dear Lady 
Katharine’s wish, when they tried to retire 
to the country cottage she had prepared 
for them at Combe. 

There was nothing really more heavenly, 
she considered, in a garden than in a street. 

After all, flowers, even roses, were only 
vegetables; and the very lowest butcher’s 
dog was higher than any vegetable, as cer- 
tainly as the most ragged, barefooted child 
was higher than any butcher’s dog. 

And, to her thinking, the rumble of carts 
was as poetical and “romantic” as the 
purling of brooks, or that dreadful roar of 
the Atlantic. She did feel thankful she was 
not to hear ¢/aé, in another life ! 

The carts were driven by men who by that 
means were earning food and clothing for 
women and little children; and if you hap- 
pened to know a few of the carmen, as she 
did, and to have seen the wife’s face wel- 
coming them home, and the children, watch- 
ing for them, and the tender way in which 
they would sometimes set their babes on 
the backs of the great gentle beasts for a ride, 
you might easily get tofeel that there was some- 
thing as interesting in the rumbling of cart- 
wheels over the streets as in the scuttling of 
millions of drops of water from a pool on 
the moors to the sea. 

It might have seemed more natural that 
Lavinia should have gone first ; she did seem 
likely to be more at home ¢here; and it was 
difficult to see how the tradespeople would 
be kept in their places, and Lavinia ever 





kept up to her duties as to watching Mrs. | 


Mowlem with tea and sugar. 


However, one thing was certain; Lavinia, | 


on her side, always kept close enough to the 
Gate of Heaven, so that probably there was 
mercy in it. 

They would be less separated so. 


; oat | 
If, through merits certainiy not her own, | 


she were really let in, as Lavinia and Grace | 


and Mr. Bertram thought she would be, her | 


place would certainly not be far out of any 
one’s reach; whereas, if Lavinia went first, and 
there were degrees of reward, she might be 
out of sight and reach, long before she could 
follow (especially if she herself had been 
left alone to contend with the tradespeople 
and Mrs. Mowlem, without having Lavinia 
to do it for). 

It did seem strange, was one of her last 
thoughts, that the doors of the better world 
did not open double for some people ! 


It was certainly very babyish in her, an | 


old woman of eighty; but she had never 


thought of going to heaven, any more than o. | 


going to church or to the Sacrament, without 
Lavinia. 


But surely she would be allowed to wait 


very close inside the door until Lavinia came. 
It would not be expected of her that she 


could give her whole attention to anything | 


until then. 

Most of these things were said to Grace. 

For Lavinia, there was only the wistful, 
longing look that never seemed to leave 
her. 

‘There is one thing that sometimes puzzles 
me, Gracie,” Miss Betsey said one day, going 
back to the childish name, which her respect 
for dignities seldom suffered her to use since 
Grace had become the rectoress. “It is 
about loving God best. We ought, you 
know ; but I can’t tell how to compare that 
with me and Lavinia. Of course, I don’t 
want to leave her, to go anywhere. I never 
could say I should. It was always we, you 
know, for us; not like marriage even. 


There was no beginning to the we If | 


indeed by His great love we are together in | 


heaven, you know, Gracie, I shall owe it to 


her, every step of the way. No coubt we | 


shall love Him best then. 
think that will do?” 


Gracie, do you 


“TI think,” said Grace very tenderly, “ He 


gave you the love, and gave you the dear 


double life, all the way, and if there is anything | 


more for you to learn, He will teach it you, 
just in the little while you have to wait. I 
think God has many secrets still to show us, 
but I am quite sure they will all be secrets of 
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goodness and beauty and love. How can it 
| be otherwise, He being what He is ?” 

i “You think then that we shall ‘arn 
| there ?” 

| “T think we shall /ve there, and see and 
| listen and love. How can we help learn- 
| ing?” 

| “ That is a comfort. I have so much to 
_ learn, and she has so little. It is a comfort to 
| think I might be made a little more fit to 
welcome her. Gracie, you have comforted 
me.” 

And very soon after that, Miss Lavinia 
was left in the little lodging alone. 

When Winifred came to see her first, after 
the news of Harry from the West Indies, she 
was out on some errand of kindness. 

Winifred looked over the familiar old fur- 
niture—the pale water-colours to which Miss 
Betsey had been so loyal—the silhouettes”of 
clerical and military ancestors in bag-wigs, 
and among them some delicate early sketches 
by Grace, down to the last contribution 
—an illuminated text by Baby May. 

She looked over the chamber of relics 
with a curious fellow-feeling. 

Twenty years hence would not her room 


generation ? 

A feeble and rather uncertain step was 
heard on the stairs, and Winifred rose from 
her reverie. 


glorified by her white hair into something 
that did not make you think of flowers, or 


halos, and sunshine, and heavenly elements, 
that help others to grow. 


trast to the face, and brought out the blue 
out the delicate tints of a winter sunrise. 


verent relic preservers, Miss Lavinia,” said 
Winifred, when they had sate down. 


past for its very own sake is precious to us. 
Our own childhood is to us like a child.” 
Miss Lavinia looked troubled. 
She did not like that we. 


affinity with hers. 


deprecating tone—“ we /” 








look just like this to the vigorous young | 


The pale, faded look which had been Miss 
Lavinia’s through middle life had become 


vesture, or things that fade, but rather of 


The white hair gave a soft glow by con- 
in the grey eyes, as snow on the hills brings 
“ We are the true antiquarians and re- 


“We 
do for our families what the calm Orientals 
have done for the Holy Land. ‘Ten years of 
Anglo-Saxon activity would change Jeru- 
salem more than the past ten centuries. The 


She wanted to 
disclaim all thought of being on a level with 
the bright rich life which thus claimed 


“* My dear Miss Winifred,” she begat, in a 





| 
| 


| 





“ No, wot we, indeed!” said Winifred, 
for the first time suffering the trouble to 
utter itself to anyone. “I know it can 
never be the same. You have a meeting 
before you ; I have none even to wish for.” 

And the pain acknowledged to no one 
else was wept out on the old maid’s tender 
heart. She knew no accusations against 
Harry would have to be rebutted thence. 

“* My dear, my dear!” sobbed Miss Lavinia, 
“ T did not mean that.” 

“So bright, so young, so loved by so 
many!” were the thoughts in her heart, but 
she understood too well to say so. She only 
said— 

“‘ My dear, my dear! it is no good trying 
to understand. Whatever you do, don’t try 
to understand. Don’t try to make out why 
it went wrong for him or for you; or even 
how it is to come right for any one. Just 
lay your hand, blind and numb and helpless, 
in the hand of God. He understands, but 
we don’t. It is like climbing to His throne 
to try.” 

* Qh, Miss Lavinia,” Winifred said, after a 
long silence, “indeed, it is not we, You at 
the threshold of that better life, with meet- 
ings before you; I at the threshold of the 
afternoon of this life with none,” 

It was a relief, she felt, to wring out the 
whole bitterness where it would not perplex 
the hearer’s faith or wound Harry’s reputa- 
tion ; for once, to let some one else provide 
the answers she had tried to give herself. 

“Don’t perplex yourself with the ‘we, 
said the old lady, her tremulous old voice 
growing firm with depth of sympathy. “It 
hurts me to hear you classify yourself with 
me; or indeed,” she added, rising into a 
courage rare with her, “ to classify old maids 
together at all. I regret it even on my own 
account. Old maids are as different as 
mothers, or as young maidens. There are 
rich and poor, dependent and independent, 
motherly old maids as well as old maidish 
matrons, Nature is as different in them, 
and the training of life has been as varied, 
as for any one else. My sister Betsey and 
I were not much alike, except in our love 
for each other. And think how different I 
am and always was to you. A shadowy, 
noiseless childhood and youth, my chief 
ambition to creep through the years as little 
in any one’s way as possible. Then the 
attachment, subordinated to so many neces- 
sities and demands of other people, with so 
little hope, that its memory almost seemed as 
substantial as itself. And you, living in every 
fibre, loving, and loved and wanted, almost 
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worshipped, by so many, do you think all that 
glow and substance will ever pass out of 
your heart and life, and make it creep pale 
and slow like mine? You are what those 
years have made you, my dear; you can 
never lose them, or yourself. Privations may 
make our life poor, on its earthly side, but 
Josses of things do not, cannot take away 
the enriching their possession gave. No, my 
dear, don’t classify old maids, any more than 
other human beings who happen to be alike 
in one thing; such as having one eye, or a 
wooden leg, or ten children, or none. And 
certainly never classify yourself with me.” 
“Well, Miss Lavinia,” said Winifred, 
smiling, “I will not venture on such an 
ambitious step again, at least not yet.” 


On returning to the Rectory, a little eager 
watching face disappeared from the window 
above the front door, and a tumult of~wel- 
come from Baby May and Dot greeted her 
as she entered her brother’s house. 

Coming from Miss Lavinia to the little 
one seemed coming from a child on the 
threshold of the deathless life to the child at 
the threshold of his. 

They all loved her; but between her and 
May had sprung up one of those instinctive 
friendships which Jeremy Taylor says are the 
deepest core even of the love of brotherhood, 
when they are joined to it, and can be closer 
than brotherhood when apart from it. The 
Wahlverwandtschaft had been added to the 
relationship between May and Winifred. 

In an intimate, unutterable sense each felt 
a peculiar belonging to the other; and the 
tender mutual possession—the sense of being 
so loved and wanted by the child, not for 
anything she did or had, but just for her- 
self, was a balm to Winifred of mightier 
healing than she knew. 

Such balms are so often shed best by 
hands unconscious of the wound they heal. 


XII. 


At length the day was fixed for Walter’s 
joining his ship. 

The Long Parliament received a conscious 
accession of solidity from the sense that one 
of its members, and that one the youngest, 
was actually embarked on a profession. 

Austin and his father had, on a recent 
Monday Popular, explored the antiquities of 
Southwark. 

They had explored the old Tabard (or 
Talbot) Inn, with its large inner court and its 
quaint rooms opening on balustraded gal- 
leries, and also other similar hostelries in the 





ancient High Street, whence, as well as from 
the Tabard, the pilgrims might. probably 
have set out for the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury. 

He had also gone carefully over the beau- 
tiful old Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overy, 
subsequently St. Saviour’s, Southwark, once 
the Consistorial Court of Bishop Gardiner, 
and had seen the painted windows in 
honour of the English Protestant martyrs, 
and the quaint monument to the poet Gower, 
with its appeals in Norman French to the 
mercy of Jesus; and he had also seen with 
horror where the noble Norman nave had 
stood, swept away by the barbarism of forty 
years ago, leaving the three upper arms of 
the cross miserably truncated. 

He came back fervent for the ages of 
faith, the simple days of pilgrimage, the 
glorious days of unity and beauty before the 
scission of England from the rest of Christ- 
endom. 

Eustace protested that the ages of pilgrim- 
age did not apparently seem so very simple, 
or so very devout to Chaucer. 

Margaret gently remonstrated that England 
was not cut off from Germany, Denmark, or 
Sweden, or the United States. 

Monica said her mother thought it was 
not the Reformation, but a general wave of 
barbarism as apparent in the Jesuit Churches 
abroad as in ours, which had destroyed the 
nave of St. Saviour’s. 

Walter vehemently affirmed it was better 
to level a hundred Norman naves than to 
burn one Bradford. 

Austin rejoined that it was not the Roman 
Church, but the barbarism of three hundred 
years ago, that burned Bradford. 

And the House was getting into a general 
mélée when Eustace interposed. 

“It is time we gave up discussing the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation, and even 
the Revolution, and turned to something 
practical,” he said. 

At this Monica, who was one of those for 
whom history /ved, fired up. 

“Nothing is practical,” she said, “ if every- 
thing is not practical. It is as practical not 
to misjudge Luther and Latimer, Oliver 
Cromwell, or Charles I., or poor Marie 
Antoinette, or even that unfortunate St. 
Saviour’s vestry, as to make Walter’s shirts. 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness’ is as 
practical as ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’” 

“Certainly! ‘No scandal, if you please, 
about Queen Elizabeth,’” said Eustace drily, 
quoting Sheridan. 

*‘ But, Eustace, 1 really do think scandal 
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| 
about Queen Elizabeth wrong,” pleaded | 
Monica, “It is worse when people are | 
dead.” 

“Not exactly for them, at least, after 
three hundred years,” said Eustace cynically. 
“ However, party questions, ecclesiastical 
or political, belong for us just now to the 
past. The questions of the day for us are 
social questions. Walter is on the point of 
being launched. Whose turn is it next ?” 

“TI have so often thought of it,” said 
Monica. “I do so want to help.” 

“How selfish of me never to have thought 
of it!” said Margaret. 

Every one smiled. 

“ As if Mother Margaret’s profession were 
not definite enough,” said the chorus, 
“between the sewing-machine and the infant 
school, and nursing mother, and mothering 
May and the whole parish.” 

“‘T have a certificate of capability to teach 
a national school,” said Margaret blushing, 
but apparently reassured. “ Only just now 
does not seem the time for using it.” 

“ And Monica has certificates for every- 
thing,” said Eustace, “ equivalent to honours 
at both universities.” 

Monica looked up imploringly. 

Austin intervened. 

“Monica has two professions,” he said. 
‘She can teach things that are paid for, and 
she can paint pictures that sell. It is you 
and I, Eustace, who are helpless. Or really 
it is only I. Your civil service examination 
will soon come, and then if you succeed, all 
the English world, in both hemispheres, is 
open to you. For me there are all those 
university expenses, and then 2 

“You are sure of that scholarship!” said 
Monica. “ But that is what I mean. I do 
seriously intend to ask to go out and give 
lessons, tohelp. I had thoughts of the Felix 
Hunters.” 

Austin flushed. 

“To be a governess,” he said reproach- 
fully, “ and for me!” 

“Austin, you know better,” she said. 
“You know father thinks, and we all think, 
it is as high a thing for a woman to teach, as 
for a man. We are only waiting for our 
feminine Dr. Arnold to prove it to every one.” 

“But with those set-up intolerably rich 
people, and cousins!” remonstrated Austin. 

“One of them is a Sister, Austin,” said 
Monica, smiling, “an associate sister, at 
least. Perhaps that may make up in some 
degree for the rest being cousins.” 

“But for me,” he said, “I would rather 





| soul into it,” she replied. 





beg my way like the scholars in old times.” 
V. N.S. 


“Or sing it, like Luther, no doubt,” said 
Eustace. ‘ But you see, since then, there are 
the poor laws, Queen Elizabeth’s vagrant 
laws, and all the rest.” 

“Think of the happiness for me!” said 
Monica softly. 

“Ves, don’t forget that !” said Margaret. 

“If I were only sure I should do any good 
with it after all,” he said despondently. 

“ We know you will,” said both sisters. 

“ And father expects it,” added Monica. 

“ And mother is sure,” rejoined Margaret. 

“Have you actually spoken of it to 
them?” demanded Austin suspiciously. 

“Only once to father,” replied Monica 
apologetically. 

“ And he won’t hear of it?” said Austin, 

“On the contrary, he enters heart and 
“ And as soon as 
Walter leaves, we are to see about it. You 
know father always wished the girls should 
have one profession, and one handicraft, by 
which they could live, as well as the boys. 
The handicraft in case of shipwreck, family 
or national ; the profession for ordinary times. 
As to the handicraft, all of us could really 
earn our daily bread as seamstresses ; that 
is, could really finish things fit for sale, and 
Margaret could certainly cook, besides the 
general training doing any one handicraft 
effectually gives one’s hands. And teaching 
is really the thing it makes me happiest to 
be doing, independent of anything else 
gained through it. I should stay at home, 
and go out to give lessons, be a ‘ professor,’ 
in short, especially of history, and make 
people understand what a glorious old Eng- 
land it is that belongs to us, and to which 
we belong.” 


XIII. 


WaLTER’s leave-takings were many and 
most cordial, though fuller on his side of 
hope than of regret. 

With an optimist ignoring of perplexities, 
he had a truly English incapacity for en- 
during inconveniences that could beremedied, 
for himself or for others. 

And many a poor woman’s room bore 
witness to his ingenuity in the form of 
shelves and cupboards, and mended tables 
and chairs, occupations which had, on the 
other hand, brought him into such practical 
intercourse as only working together can 
foster with many a working man. 

His nautical tastes, moreover, gave him a 
large range of alliances on that side, and 
wherever he went there was in him an 
instinctive repugnance to what was low, and 
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a quick perception of what was highest, 
which were in themselves a Sir Galahad’s 
shield for himself and all who associated 
with him. 

Books were not his world, only the instru- 
ments by which he could master his world ; 
and money he had no especial talent for 
keeping, there were so many who wanted it 
more, and Walter never could be made quite 
“sound” as to the poor laws. But he had 
the accuracy of one accustomed to have to 
do with things rather than words ; with boats 
that would not sail until their curves were 
absolutely true, with geometrical observa- 
tions that came to nothing unless strictly 
right, with calculations in which deficiencies 
could by no means be supplied with con- 
venient entries of “‘ sundries.” 

His room was as neat as Miss Lavinia 
Lovel’s. And his supervision over his 
sisters’ dress was keen to severity. e 

He had no great gift of words, but his 
class in the Sunday-school learned their Scrip- 
tures and Collects more thoroughly than any 
one else’s, and when he was gone to sea more 
than one of them came to his father to ask to 
be prepared for Confirmation ; and one poor 
lad with a bad home and a wild temper never 
rested until he got into Master Walter’s ship. 
To follow Master Walter seemed to them the 
highest thing they could do, and to be with 
him the pleasantest. 

Between him and Miss Lavinia there had 

long existed a romantic attachment. The 
dear old lady adored in him the military and 
naval glory of her ancestors, and the institu- 
tions of her country in general, and it would 
be difficult to say what chivalrous and protec- 
| tive instincts combined with a loyal reverence 
| for a high race fallen, in the boy’s thoughtful 
| deference for her. 
“ What shall I give you?” she said, when 
| Walter came to take leave of her in full uni- 
form. “Sailors have so little room. I had 
thought of our great-grandfather the admiral’s 
Prayer-Book. His wife gave it him before 
they were married. It was small and dainty 
for those days, but it seems large and clumsy 
| for these, and it only prays for George III. 
, and Queen Charlotte, and no doubt your 
, mother and sisters have the best right to give 
_ you anything so sacred as that. Only it was 
with him at Trafalgar, and has been shot 
through the binding. He was writing a 
letter to his wife on it when the action began. 
He fought, and he prayed, and his men loved 
and obeyed him and feared him.” 

Walter’s eyes shone. 

“That’s the kind of English history I 














like,” he said. ‘There'll always be room for 
this, even in a shipwreck.” 

“Sister Betsey would have been proud to 
see this day,” she said. 

And the tears stopped the little old- 
fashioned speech she had meant to make 
him. She only said,— 

““T have written Nelson’s Trafalgar motto 
in it. I could find no better.” 

The last Monday afternoon walk with his 
father was to the height beyond Hampstead, 
whence the telegraph had signalled north- 
ward the coming of the Spanish Armada, 
and on the way back through the Abbey 
where Nelson had wished to be buried. 

London was no vulgarised cockneydom to 
Maurice Leigh’s children. 

It was one of his theories that if our own 
country and its history are not sacred to us, 
the Holy Land itself would have a mere 
antiquarian interest, Jerusalem would be a 
mere place for cockney sight-seeing, and the 
Bible a mere skeleton sermon-book. 

In after years Walter would have given 
much to recall every step of that walk, and 
every word of his father’s conversation. 

But the one impression left on his mind 
was the existence of England, wrought to 
what she is by the life-service and life-blood 
of her sons, and only to be made what 
she ought to be by service as faithful 
now ; of a sacred patriotic story in which our 
brief lives are also to be sacred pages, a 
story of struggle against wrong, and obe- 
dience to law; of loyalty and liberty; of 
authority strictly regarded because of the 
authority of conscience, recognised as highest 
of all; of liberty loved with passion, and 
loyalty devoted because free; of wrongs at 
home redeemed before they became irreme- 
diable by revolution; of wrongs of other 
races redressed by English blood and gold. 

“There are three professions from which 
the old country claims service as from her 
sons, not from her hired servants,” Maurice 
Leigh said, “the clergy, the army, and the 
navy. She claims our lives with a grand 
motherly imperiousness, taking little pains to 
promise us anything in return. If other 
kinds of pay come, it is all very well; but it 
is beyond the bond. From us all she simply 
expects our duty, that is life ; and, if needful, 
death. But then she incorporates us with 
her very life, makes her honour ours, lives 
and grows through our lives. And I think 
the pay is good.” 

Otten Walter tried afterwards to recal if 
his father had given any especial directions 
or warnings to himself on that Monday after- 
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noon, anything like an especial text from 
the Bible, or a direct religious teaching. 

But always it came back to that one image 
of England, seen through a glow of self- 
devotion ; of the Divine call for him being to 
be as true to England as Drake, and Effing- 
ham, and Nelson were; of an England as 


a life as well worth living now as any ever 
lived anywhere at any time; of faith in our 
country, rooted in faith in God; of an 
England served in country parsonages and in 
city parishes, and in ships at stations all 
over the world; kept in imperial rule, or 


saved through a tempest of mutiny by a 
handful of her sons; to be disgraced and 
displaced by nothing but the unworthiness 
of her sons. 

Sometimes Walter longed to have had 
something more like a farewell blessing. But | 
less and less, as he grew to feel that the 
world is served best, not through a dreamy 
cosmopolitanism, but through strenuous pa- | 
triotism ; all countries best through one; all 
the Church best through our own branch of | 
it; and that the heavenly country grows lucid | 
to our vision as we forget self in serving the | 


earthly Fatherland which is its type. 





LITTLE 


in 


WE were in old Ghent, with its numer- 

ous canals, which render it a Flemish 
Venice, and its carillons, or wonderful peals 
of bells, which, rung every quarter of an 
hour for a few minutes at a time, make fairy 
music high up in the chill spring air. 

The Kauter, or Place d’Armes, in which 
there are several great hotels, is a long square, 
formed by large houses, and lined with trees. 
In the centre is a parterre of trodden-down 
earth—not grass—up and down which a sec- 
tion of the gay world of Ghent promenade 
to the music of an instrumental band on 
summer evenings. The Place is well situated 
for the requirements of travellers, since from 
our window we commanded a view, which 
a waiter pointed out with complacence, of 
the three great landmarks of the town, all 


within a few minutes’ walk—the tall light | 


tower of the Beffroi; the by no means re- 
markable square spire of St. Bavon’s; and 
the rather more notable square tower of St. 
Nicholas’s, terminating in a peak, with the 
four corners moulded into four lower towers. 

Without the Beffroi one cannot imagine 
Ghent’s having had an existence, or at least 
a wild turbulent history; yet it cannot com- 
pete in interest with St. Bavon’s, which holds 
the treasure of the Van Eycks’ great picture, 
in spite of its gilt dragon, and its old bell of 
bells, “ Roland,” on which is a significant in- 
scription to the effect, “‘ When I ring there is 
fire, when I peal there is a storm in Vlander- 
land,” and which was once accused of leze- 
majesty, and sentenced to be taken down 
and to have its voice silenced among its 
fellows. No; it cannot compete with St. 
Bavon’s any more than can the quaint Friday 
Market where the colossal statue of Jacques 
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van Arteveldt stands, hand extended, among 
the booths of the country-people, and to 
which “ Roland” so often summoned the 
fierce citizens ; or the crumbling grey corner 
of the palace of Baldwin Bras-de-fer, now 
built into a cotton factory, where “stout 
John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” 
first saw the light. It is as if vulgar, 
worldly greatness and noisy temporal power 
paled and perished before the art which was 
consecrated by the ungrudging lifelong labour 
of reverent, devoted spirits. 

St. Bavon’s is said to be the richest of all 
the rich churches of the Netherlands in black 
and white marble, and in tombs, some of 
which are not only magnificent, but superb, 
with solemn dignity of repose. It has one of 
Rubens’s best pictures, but the bold grandeur 
of “St. Bavon’s renouncing the World” can- 
not win eye and mind that care for more than 
the mere workman and his tools from the de- 
licate, earnest, thoughtful execution and spirit | 
of the “Adoration of the Lamb.” Broken 
down as the original picture is, with part at 
Berlin and part at Brussels, four hundred years 
and upwards with their rough usage have not 
faded the lovely soft green of the groundwork 
out of which on close inspection separate 
leaves and white star-like flowers stand forth. 
The Lamb without blemish or spot is in the 
centre, and the worshipping companies of pa- 
triarchs, prophets, and priests, holy women 
of legends and religious orders, with laymen, 
princes, and warriors, approach from different 
points. There is a landscape background, 
with towers, said to be those of different 
Flemish towns. ‘The effect of the whole is 
very rich, while the painting is as minutely 
fine as that of the best miniature. The faces 
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and attitudes are full of life and expression ; | 
the face of an old man with a protruding | 


porches of the Roman Catholic churches. 
We had no sooner entered the building than 


under-lip and the half-turned neck and head | we were attacked simultaneously by a lame 
of another man are specially remarkable. | and a blind man; the latter led by a boy. 


The upper division, which gives God the 
Father as an old man in the dress of a car- 
dinal, and on either side John the Baptist and 
the Virgin, is not nearly so satisfactory. We 
asked the sacristain to point out the brothers’ 
portraits. That of Hubert, the leader and 
the nobler, is perhaps naturally the less con- 
spicuous ; it shows him to have been the 
darker in complexion, and to have had a 
long grave face. Jan was fond of making 
himself a prominent person in his pictures, 
and all the transcripts of him show him to 
have been a stout man with a full face. He 
had sat or stood for his picture here while 
still a young man and he had worn a fur cap. 
(Are Margaret’s and Lambert’s portraits also 
here, and only lost to tradition ?) 

In coming to the Cathedral we had stumbled 
by chance on the old Marché des Oiseaux 
and Rue des Vaches, where, in one of the 
substantial houses at a corner, but now 
plastered out of knowledge, the Van Eycks 
who had belonged to the famous Guild of 
Painters at Bruges, lived and worked in later 
years. Before we left the church we visited 
the low crypt with thick short pillars, some 
portions of it very old, in which, under a 
great blue slab, rest the bodies of Hubert 
and Margaret van Eyck, each of them a mem- 
ber of a religious order, congenial in their 
art fervour, congenial also in their righteous 
lives and pious dispositions. A monument 
once marked their graves, but St. Bavon’s 
has twice suffered devastation and plunder, 
once at the hand of the iconoclasts in the 
reign of Philip II., and a second time at the 
French Revolution. The bones of the dead 
were not disturbed, however, and the dust of 
the renowned brother and sister still mingles 
in the ancient crypt which has little chapels 
and altars of its own, and even a few rude 
and faded pictures, and where ecclesiastics 
are still buried, and mass is sometimes cele- 
brated to this day. An odd kind of raised 
cradle, used for coffins at funerals, stood in 
the crypt, with regard to which the guide 
volunteered the information that the coffin 
was not really put there, a pall was thrown 
over, and the coffin was supposed to be 
within—rather an unsatisfactory make-believe, 
one would think, even for the most docile of 
Roman Catholics. 

At St. Bavon’s we experienced in full the 
plague of beggars, with which we speedily 
came in contact at the doors and in the 





The “lameter” we dismissed with a sou, but 
the blind man, who was respectably dressed, 
and had an official air, and who spoke Eng- 
lish fairly, imposed himself upon our puzzled 
perceptions as the cicerone of the church. 
Service was going on, but the moment it was 
concluded, he proposed to show us the chapels. 
We resisted so far, and went home in the 
interval ; but on our return we found our 
blind friend—or enemy—on the look-out for 
us, with the help of his small satellite, so we 
gave in, and were taken through the nave, 
round the pulpit, and shown the christening 
font of Charles V. The pulpit is another 
marvel of carving—the materials blended 
marble and oak left brown or painted and 
gilt in somewhat rococco style. The de- 
sign, executed here, in the front, in white 
marble with figures life-size, is popular in 
such pulpits. It varies between a blind man 
restored to sight and a dead man raised to 
life, the opener of the blind man’s eyes and 
the recaller of life being either Divine Truth 
in the form of a woman, or the representation 
of the Lord himself, the favourite emblem 
evidently referring to the verse, ‘“‘ Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead,” &c. 
Our suspicions of our blind guide grew as he 
caused us to peep through the gratings of the 
chapels in the choir, yet he did his spiriting 
not only gently, but intelligently, indicating 
each object of interest, telling its history, 
directing us to the precise spot on which we 
ought to stand for the best view, explaining 
the shields of the knights of the Golden 
Fleece, the private burial chapels of the old 
great families of Ghent, and the monuments 
of the princely bishops seen through the 
gratings. Some figures were recumbent, one 
as if fallen asleep, another dying with his 
guardian angel drawing his attention to a 
group of figures representing the flagellation 
of Christ; a third who was poisoned in Spain 
made one in a bizarre group—the bishop 
being in white marble arrested by a skeleton 
figure of Death in copper gilt. At last, when 
we began to despair of getting within the jea- 
lously-guarded enclosures, we encountered 
the real guardian of the place, who looked 
daggers at our volunteer escort. Of course 
the imposition involved the payment of a 
double fee, for which there was small: con- 
solation in the reflection that the oftender 
(who, to do him justice, warned us against 
paying again to look at the pictures which we 
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had come there for the express purpose of 
seeing), was blind, and, therefore, an object 
of charity in the abstract. 

After St. Bavon’s, our experience of the old 
churches of Ghent was limited to St. Michael’s 
and St. Nicholas’s. We went to St. Michael’s to 
see Van Dyck’s famous “ Crucifixion,” which 
is there in ruins, partly from decay, partly 


from unfortunate attempts at restoration. | 
Happily for our carrying away an idea of | 


what the picture had been, it chanced to be 
lit up by a sudden gleam of sunshine as 
we looked at it, and we could discern, 
even then, dimly, besides the Lord’s body de- 
picted in strong relief, the Roman centurion 
seated on a horse, which Van Dyck was fond 
of introducing into his pictures, the Virgin 
in blue drapery with her hands thrown up, 
and the Magdalene kissing Christ’s feet, all 
nobly conceived. 

It was Saturday afternoon when we visited 
St. Michael’s, and the church was undergoing 
a cleaning, while a dwarfish man who had been 
employed in burnishing the silver votive offer- 
ings, was in the act of replacing them at the 
different shrines. A very popular shrine by 
the display of such silver hearts, and by the 
little models of wax hands and feet, &c., was 
one that was particularly grotesque. We 
were told it was that of Marie Marguerite 4 
la Cocque. Under a canopy in a conspicuous 
position, there was a meretricious representa- 
tion of our Lord disclosing his bleeding heart 
surrounded by golden rays, Marie Marguerite, 
a very absurd little figure in a black and gold 
spotted gown and shawl, with a nimbus round 
her head—the nimbus striking my companion 
as a facsimile of a gold Highland bonnet— 
knelt in adoration in the foreground. 

We strolled into the fine old church of 
St. Nicholas one afternoon for the purpose 
of hearing vespers. It happened to be a 
special day and a special celebration. The 


Before the service began, little children 
| ran in and out of the church, freely banging 
| the doors after them. A homely little girl 

was led in to service by one of the country 

women in black cloaks and hoods, of 
| whom the worshippers were largely composed, 
though there were not wanting women, and 
sometimes, though much more rarely, men 
of the higher classes. The peasant women 
| came with their baskets as if returning from 
| market, and prayed a while silently, telling 
| their beads with work-worn hands, in all ap- 
parent devotion, and then sat a little listen- 
ing quietly tothe chanting and music. Three 
collections were made while we remained, two 
by laymen with brass vessels having half- 
open lids, one by a woman as the price of 
the chairs, and a fourth was about to be 
started by a young chorister when we left. 

The Beffroi and the old streets and squares 
of Ghent resound still with echoes, not so 
much of the wide dominion and the cold 
worldly wisdom of Charles V.as of the “ sor- 
rows and the wrongs” of the knightly rather 
than burgher Van Arteveldes, who each in 
turn fell a victim to a mob’s fickleness and 
fury, and to the corruption of a sudden exalt- 
ation to unlimited power. It is impossible 
to forget for many hours either Jacques, the 
bold brewer, the friend of Edward III. of 
England, in a friendship that proved fatal to 
the citizen, or Philip, the Flemish Rienzi, and 
the hero of Sir Henry Taylor’s drama. Their 
memories haunt the houses with the gable 
ends, the crow-stairs, the remains of shields, 
as well as trade insignia on the walls, or 
with the figures of the Virgin and Child over 
the doors. The same ghosts walk by the 
canals with the neighbouring houses reflected 
in the brown shining water, or look at one 
out of antique shops having wreaths of 
| flowers and groups of figures painted on the 
| panels of the counters, or from behind the 





| 
| 


priests, ushered in by the tinkling of a bell, the | doors of old-world estaminets furnished with 
twinkling of candles (how often one was re- | huge brass coppers, and tin baskets painted 
minded of the “ bell, book, and candle” of old | green. Above all, the shadowy company 
exorcisms !), and by young choristers, walked | frequent that most picturesque region where 
in procession in magnificent dresses of white | the Marché aux Poissons is connected with 








and gold, and white and scarlet. They sang 
or chanted the service to the pealing organ, 
the principal officiating priest more than once 
raising and lowering the glittering vessel of 
the Host, which looked as if surrounded by 
sun-rays, while the boys swung the censers 
and the incense floated in light perfumed 


mist to the roof,—here blue and studded with | 


stars,—and round the life-size figures of the 
apostles ranged down the central aisle, each 
with his insignia of sword, or key, or cup. 


the Place St. Pharailde by Duquesnoy’s Arch 
with its rich carving and sculptured figure of 
Neptune ; for although the arch as it exists 
now, had not a being till long after the Van 
Arteveldes’ day, it is there that the Oudeburg 
of the Counts of Flanders, the temporary 
residence of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, 
to which I have already referred, still lifts 
up its single grey tower. 

There remains a leaven of the old reckless 
| roystering spirit in the present clothworkers 
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of Ghent, though a peaceful English colony 
settled among them about a century ago. 
They no longer pour in such a rushing 
stream from their factories as to threaten to 
trample underfoot the passers-by: whom 
they encounter on their way, but they still 
distinguish themselves by going to and from 
their work in bands of blue-bloused, broad- 
shouldered craftsmen singing lustily their 
people’s songs as they traverse the streets. 

Ghent is not without a moderate revival of 
its ancient prosperity, and is not by any 
means so dull and deserted as Bruges, lying 
| petrified in its medizeval beauty, but it is still 
deficient in many of the attributes of modern 
civilisation. It has tramways (divided into 
two classes by the distinction of red velvet 
cushions or none) rattling over its ill-paved 
streets, but these streets in the old and busy 
parts of the town remain not only unsupplied 
with side pavement, but are so narrow thatthe 
passer-by toiling along the raised trottoir, is 
not only splashed with the mud plentifully 
distributed by the wheels of carts and car- 
riages, but walks in fear and trembling of 
plunging inadvisedly into the underground 
world of shops and estaminets which, espe- 
cially in the Friday Market, seem to drive a 
thriving trade,and into which constantly recur- 
ring flights of steps give access; or if the said 
passenger be a woman, she has a horror of 
having her skirts caughtand herself whirled off, 
in the vortex of an American omnibus. The 
scavengers, unlike the sturdy mechanics, are a 
scanty set of old and infirm men, who, when 
we saw them, wore blue cotton handkerchiefs 
tied over their caps to defend them from the 
piercing east wind and showers of cutting 
sleet. No wonder that as dust and refuse 
are carried out in the old fashion and depo- 
sited in the streets, there are vile accumula- 
tions in the gutters, and the savour of Ghent 
is far from agreeable even to the most 
hardened and philosophic nostrils. The ar- 
rangement at the bridges over the canals 
where the barges pass, is also primitive 
enough. The bridge is drawn to one side, 
the barge is dragged through by the man 
on board, while a rough bare-headed woman 
steers. In the meantime toll is taken by 
the bridge-keeper’s letting down into the 
barge what looks like a green slipper at the 
end of a fishing-rod. The toll received, the 
bridge-keeper yokes himself into the bridge, 
and drags it back to its place. 








| 


Of course there are districts in Ghent— | pened to see. 
especially where large and stately white | not so much a cap as a white linen handker- 
houses stand, by the side of the principal | chief put over the head beneath the hood, 
canal, which is bordered with trees—that | allowed to hang down in a corner behind, and 


testify abundantly to the riches and luxury 
of Ghent to this day. There large conserva- 
tories or gardens descending to the water, 
with their fruit-covered walls, and snowy 
Dutch summer-houses, prove the Flemish as 
well as the Dutch love of flowers. It is the 
wealthy and pleasure-loving Gantiers of these 
quarters who maintain the great theatre 
which is one of the modern features of 
Ghent, and where, during our stay, a favourite 
actress, on the occasion of her benefit, was 
not only pelted with bouquets carried in 
huge baskets to the theatre, till they were 
said to lie knee-deep on the stage, but was 
presented with a costly nceud of diamonds. 

Yet in Ghent there is also strict simplicity 
and sobriety practised among the upper 
classes, as we could testify from the acci- 
dent of coming across the mess of a regi- 
ment of Belgian officers which was held daily 
at the table d’héte of the hotel. These 
somewhat dashing-looking gentlemen in their 
green and grey uniform, with their elderly 
colonel at their head, who dined together 
regularly at mid-day, and who, to be sure, 
did their best to bolt their knives, and did 
not disdain the selection of toothpicks offered 
for their convenience in a glass or the cruet- 
stand, were more homely and much more 
temperate in the meal (of which radishes 
and junks of bread-and-butter formed some- 
times the second course) than a large propor- 
tion of our well-to-do tradesmen. 

One day we took the tramway, which 


passed through the Kauter for Porte 
d’Anvers, in order to reach the Great 
Béguinage. A pleasant-looking young priest 


looked and listened as I asked the conductor 
to put us out for the Béguinage, and then 
guessing that I was a stranger, tried hard 
to direct me. I inquired if he spoke Eng- 
lish, but he smiled and shook his head. He 
pointed out a Béguine in the other compart- 
ment of the tramway, and suggested that we 
should follow her—a sensible piece of advice 
which we readily took. She was an elderly, 
fresh-coloured, kindly-looking woman, wear- 
ing the black cloak and large hood drawn 
over ler head—a dress almost universal 
among the elder working-women of Ghent and 
Bruges. When she turned her head, we ob- 
served the fale, or old Flemish veil, like a 
white band across the forehead, and indeed 
very similar to the single specimen of a 
genuine old Scotch curch which I ever hap- 
But in reality the /ail/e is 
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so arranged as to form a square in front. The 
working-men among whom the Béguine sat, 
addressed her cordially as “Gran’mére,” and 
made room for her and her large bundle. When 
she heard our request she assented readily to 
our accompanying her, but announced that 
she was a Fleming, and spoke no French. 
From Porte d’Anvers, which is a railway 
station to Antwerp, Bruges, &c., we followed 
our guide fora considerable distance through 
a poor suburb, though the street was wide 
and the houses, or rather third-rate shops 
and estaminets, white and clean. We turned 
off into a side road with rows of working- 
people’s houses in red brick, crossed a line 
of railway, and at last entered the brick arch 
of the Béguinage. 

I must preface my further description by 
stating that the Béguinage—one of the few 
old Flemish religious orders for women which 
escaped being suppressed either by the Empe- 
ror Joseph II., or at the time of the French 
revolution—had once an extensive establish- 
ment in the Rue de Bruges, surrounded not 
only with a wall, but by a moat, and which 
had some claim to being venerable.* It was 
the custom of strangers to go there to see and 
hear as many as six hundred black-draped, 
white-hooded figures celebrating vespers. 
The conventual buildings in the fine old 
Rue de Bruges are now broken up and cleared 
away, and the Béguines are located either in 
the Great Béguinage, which we went to visit, 
and which labours under the disadvantage of 
being staringly new, in fact, hardly past the pro- 
cess of building, or the Little Béguinage in the 
Place d’Artevelde. This abandonment of the 
older premises and dispersion, or at least 
division, of the force has impaired the effect of 
the whole, which cannot now be seen together, 
though it may have done what is of more 
consequence—served to spread and utilise the 
Béguines for works of Christian charity among 
the townspeople. 

I would also say that, like many English, 
I came to the Béguinage with a considerable 
prepossession in favour of its inhabitants, 
because of the comparative elasticity of their 
rules, which exact no abiding vows, though 
public opinion in Roman Catholic countries 
is necessarily utterly against a return to the 
world of those who have professed a voca- 
tion ; and because of those faithful services 
to the sick and poor with which the Béguines 
of all ranks and during the whole course of 
their existence have been justly accredited. 








* There is also a Béguinage of some antiquity in the town 
of Bruges. 


It was not, therefore, from any previous 
| prejudice that I received from the settlement 
a depressing impression of narrowness and 
ignorance, of prison bolts and bars, of an 
arbitrary and elaborate formula, with a cheer- 
less exclusion of all that was original, volun- 
tary, warm, and bright. 

We found rows and squares of little fire- 
new red brick houses, all on the same mono- 
tonous, uniform pattern. Each house was of 
two stories, with its door in the middle, and 
so many little lattice windows, and was built 
|in a tiny court surrounded by a high wall, 
| having a strong door, which was furnished 
| with a small square loophole for reconnoi- 
|tring. Even the loopholes were generally 
| closed. In gilt letters on the doors and at 
| the street corners were inscribed in Flemish 
the names, not of the living, active occupants, 
| but of their patron saints—such as St. Eulalie, 
St. Theresa, St. Louis. Frequently there 
were two saints’ names in combination, and, 
whether alone or in conjunction with another, 
St. Elizabeth was a favourite patroness. Oc- 
casionally there were little white or coloured 
plaster images of the saints in question over 
the respective doors. 

The scene was far from solitary. Not only 
were there many masons and work-people 
engaged in erecting a large church, and cart- 
ing materials for the same within the bounds, 
there were many black and white Béguines 
moving here and there, parting from guests 
at the house doors, or taking a turn through 
the enclosure, leaning on the arms of female 
visitors from the world without. I am bound 
to admit that these Béguines, who with two 
exceptions seemed members of the peasant 
class, looked placid if not “hearty.” Yet I 
can hardly express the sense of desolation 
which stole over us from the austere and ugly 
—for it was ugly even under a blue sky and 
bright sunshine—bareness and formality of the 
rows and squares of little brick houses, with 
their jealous barriers of walls and bolts, and 
with the waste ground about. Another over- 
coming element of the place was the foul and 
fetid smells which prevailed, as if there had 
been no such inventions as drains, and the 
only explanation of which presented itself in 
the shape of a man watering a ragged grass- 
plot with some dark abomination, Certainly, 
if the Béguines nurse the sick, their own 
internal arrangements must contribute greatly 
to swelling the lists of the patients from the 
ranks of the nurses, as was the case in the 
remote days of Mtre Angélique and the nuns 
of Port Royal-aux-Champs. But, no doubt, 
the grand defect of all was the pervading im- 
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pression of a lost dignity of individuality and | are many daily services, including matins, 
a forfeited sweetness of family ties. confession, salut, &c. It was a poor 
It may be urged in defence of the institu- | little chapel, with rude wooden chairs and 
tion that for the simple and drudging peasant | cheap medallion pictures hanging on the 
woman who has little or no individuality, and | walls. The Virgin and St. Joseph were 
who, growing old, has left behind her the | paltry, coloured figures, and the Holy Child 
family ties of her youth, while she has missed | was represented by a smaller doll in a 
becoming the centre of a new home, the| purple frock. There were about a dozen 
Béguinage, with its world of its own, its com- | Béguines present, bending black figures in 
panionship, its constant obligation and occu- | profound silence. Some of them knelt 
pation of religious duties, is no ungenial/again on the threshold, as they passed 
abode. But it is the utmost which can be| out, and before applying the holy water 
said in favour of an institution (regarded in the | with rapid gestures to their forehead and 
light of a home, and apart from its social | breast. 
services), that numbers among its members,| Our Ghent chambermaid Elise, a pretty 
rich and poor, daintily-bred women, who | young brunette with olive complexion, soft 
bring with them servants to do their menial | dark eyes, and red lips, who used to part 
work, and the daughters of the humblest | from us every night with the friendly recom- 
boors, cultivated and uncultivated, young | mendation, “ dormez bien,” and who was no 
and old. , Fleming, but a Walloon, come originally from 
In one corner we noticed a little niche, | the Highlands of Hainault, where the wolf 
containing a small figure in red, and having | and the wild boar are still to be met with, 
a single candle burning before it. Each| did what she could to enlighten my crass 
Béguine, as she passed, knelt down and | ignorance. She told me that the big monk 
repeated a short prayer. At one time there | with the huge shaven head, bare feet, and 
were three Béguines and a little country girl | white flannel cloak and hood over his dark 
kneeling im a circle in the open court there. | frock, was a Capuchin or missionary monk. 
As we drew nearer, we read the word “Cal-| She also gave me the information, apropos of 
vaire” on an adjoining house, and we recog- | her own class and their connection with the 
nised that the figure was a poor little repre-| religious orders of women, that she, like 
sentation of Christ wearing the scarlet robe | other Roman Catholic girls of whom I had 
of scorn and the crown of thorns, the hands | heard, was taught to read in a convent, and 
bound. that the Sisters of Mercy act in Belgium as 
After addressing in vain many of the homely | an agency for women servants. Mistresses 
Béguines, who answered smilingly in one|and maids alike apply to them. As the 
invariable phrase, “ Wir Verstanden kein | sisterhood is poor, the servants as well as 
Franch,” we found a young lively-looking | the mistresses pay for the service; on the 
girl, though her round face was encircled by | other hand, in any difficulty or need the 
the white fade, who spoke French fluently, | servants have the sisters to go to for counsel 
and appeared of a better rank than her com- | and help, and evidently look upon them as 
panions. Authorised by her, we entered | their natural friends. 
the little chapel by the gate where there | 
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THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


By ProFessoR JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


! 


LOW, blow, blow | Blow, blow, blow 
Winds both high and low, | Where the green and leafy show 
With your whistling and your howling in my | Is spotted with the sickness of the year! 
ear ! Low, low, low, 
For the summer now hath flown, | Sweep the leafy ruin low, 
And Nature makes a moan The wrinkled and the sapless and the 


For the fading of the glories of the year! | sere ! 
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Blow, blow, blow, Blow, blow, blow, 
Lift the billows as they flow Strike all pride of blossom low 
Into fiercely-hissing surges far and near, ’Neath the lashing of the hurricane severe ; 
As they spur their rapid race | Till all beauty shall be dead 
O’er grim ocean’s ruffled face *Neath the tempest’s iron tread 
In wild triumph o’er the sweetness of the O’er the wreckage and the ruin of the 
year! year ! 








Blow, blow, blow | Blow, blow, blow! 
At your will! for well we know Spread the leafy ruin low 
Your mission in the wheelings of the sphere ; Of the spotted and the sapless and the sere ! 
With your currents as they flow There’s virtue in the sod, 
Ever freshly to and fro, At the vivid touch of God, 
To give strength and breezy soundness to the | To give back the swelling greenness to the 
year ! year ! 
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FAMILY FESTIVITY. 


P hep time of family gatherings is at hand. 

Children are about to come home from 
school. Parents are preparing their homes 
and hearts to welcome them. On Christmas- 
day grown up sons and daughters, with their 
wives and husbands and children, will gather 
once again under the old roof-tree; our 
“ children will be about us.” It is the great 
family festival of the year; there will be 


feasting and merriment, gifts and amuse- | 
ments—domestic and public, visitings and | 


holidays. And, as is always the case when 
our own happiness is highest and purest, 


while the sympathies of the inner circle of | 
home life will be intensified, the sympathies | 


of benevolence towards those without will 


| be drawn out; and those who have affluence 


or comforts will seek to make Christmas 
feasts, and to inspire Christmas joys where 
but for them there would be none. 

All this is as it should be. It is part of 
the legitimate circle of our social life ; and 
although, with many, Church celebrations of 
the birth and death days of our Lord, are 
for prudential -religious reasons resolutely 
refused ; although all intimations of such 
are significantly excluded from the records 
of the New Testament ; and although the 
celebration of Christ’s birthday in mid- 
winter is an acknowledged anachronism ; 


yet if there be one commemoration more | 
than another which we may fitly associate | 


with family festivity, it is the birth of Jesus 
Christ into the little home at Nazareth. 

We cultivate church religiousness assidu- 
ously enough. The danger with some good 
people is, lest they should think that there 
can be no religiousness except in a church. 
Daily services, incessant preachings, multi- 
plied meetings, seem indispensable to their 
religious life. And yet in this commercial, 
eager, bustling English life of curs, there 
is special need that the religiousness of 
family life be cultivated ; and especially the 
religious purity and joy of family festivities, — 
domestic gatherings of the scattered mem- 
bers of the home circle, for the affectionate 
renewal of suspended intercourse, for joyous 
mirth, and for the sober enjoyment of 
the physical bounties of Godl’s good provi- 
dence. 

Forbearing, then, all consideration of 
church celebrations of Christmas, and even 
of such private devotional expressions of 
feeling as special recognitions of the nativity 
of our Lord must always excite, let us 





look simply at the religious legitimacy and 
helpfulness of family festivity. 

Into the sphere of family festivity, then, 
religion may and should enter. Least of all, 
should it turn its back upon this to say church 
prayers, and shake its solemn head, and try 
hard to shut its eyes in timid toleration of 
what it cannot ban and will not bless. 

If family festivals are right at all, if social 
amusement is part of the necessary culture 
and relief of life, then let religion openly 
and fully recognise it, and heartily bless it. 

If religion has any function, it is surely 
to claim for Christ, to sanctify and to make 
blessed, all experiences of life—everything 
of life that must be or may be. The thing 
in life that religion cannot bless, that is 
inimical to the purity and piety of life, is no 
true part of it. 

Necessity, the plea of the tyrant, is also 
the plea of the morally weak. With life as 
it is, we are told, a certain laxity, some 
degree of shortcoming, and even of wrong 
doing, is a practical necessity which we may 
deplore, but which can hardly be denounced. 
God help us if it be so. If there be anything 
morally injurious to life, that religious feeling 
cannot heartily denounce, it would go far 
to prove that, instead of a reasonable and 
human religion, Jesus Christ had prescribed 
to us a mysticism and an asceticism. His 
religion is surely for our practical life, and 
not an incongruous ideal. There is not a 
word in this wisest and most human, as 
well as holiest, of books which gives sanction 
to the least thing that we call a necessary 
evil. It tells us that the very highest good 
is possible, and hopefully urges us to its 
attainment. 

Is not the explanation in our misconcep- 
tions of what is evil? If in the name of 
religion we ban all social joys of life, or 
any class of them which is natural, harmless, 
and beneficial, we unwarrantably constitute 
a kind of necessity which is at war with 
religious requirement, and which makes the 
religious conscience uncomfortable. 

In all ages and Churches religious ascetics 
have been really the enemies of religion ; 
by creating a false religious conscience they 
have injured true religious conscience. If 
you ban as illicit anything that is not in- 
herently contrary to purity or piety, you 
thereby create a false religious morality, and 
set up a false religious standard; you ob- 
literate the lines between real right and 
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| wrong; you make the religious struggle of 
; 4 man artificially strenuous, and so dis- 
hearten him by his failures to attain to your 
false standard, which he thinks God’s 
standard, that he gives up in despair, and 
becomes first hopeless and then careless 
about real religiousness. He despairs of 
attaining the artificial right which is a viola- 
tion of his true nature, and therefore relaxes 
his endeavour to attain what is really right, 
which is in harmony with it. The clear 
line between God’s right and wrong, which 
is drawn according to profound principles of 
our nature, is blurred. There is a vast dif- 
ference between an artificial church con- 
science, and a divinely instructed religious 
conscience. The effect is to damage con- 
science. The man is taught to think that 
he has sinned when he has not sinned. 

And when conscience, the faculty of moral 
judgment is injured, of necessity all its exer- 
cises, in things right as well as wrong are 
injured also, 

No! draw the line clearly between moral 
and religious right and wrong as God teaches 
it. Impose upon men in no single thing a 
Pharisaic or ascetic yoke. Bid them realise 
true religious freedom and joy in all pure 
things; then you may intelligently and effec- 
tively prohibit things impure. It is a warfare 
arduous enough to have to subdue things 
really sinful—tust, worldliness, evil thoughts 
and passions, unspiritual and selfish uses of 
things. Religion has enough to do to main- 
tain the life and the heart against these. 
But you make the battle very terrible when 
you transfer to the army of evil any of the 
harmless joys of life, and impose it upon 
religion that it conquer not only the corrup- 
tions of human nature, but also its innocent 
and legitimate enjoyments. You 
the religious conscience gratuitously; you 
perplex the religious understanding and 
damage its moral judgments; you array 
against religion the strong instincts of human 
nature ; you condemn affections and yearn- 
ings which are divinely implanted in it; and 
prohibit pure enjoyments which God has 
benevolently provided for it. 

In my own early life, when I used to go 
out preaching in villages, I remember a good 
Methodist, in a small way of business, a 
nervous, anxious kind of man, whose reli- 
gious life was a great trouble to him, a 
kind of perpetual penance—always either a 


a Valley of the Shadow of Death; it had 
no Delectable Mountains, no Interpreter’s 
House. He would sit by his fireside on a 





torment | 


Slough of Despond or a Hill Difficulty, if not | 
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Sunday afternoon to read his Bible, despe- 
rately keeping Sabbath; his face grave, his 
manner solemn, a smile would have been a 
very suspicious approximation to asin. Appa- 
rently some unhappy thought about business 
would intrude, for after vain attempts to 
banish it, he would desperately pull out his 
pencil and make a wild hieroglyphic upon 
the stone mantelpiece as a memorandum for 
Monday morning. He was trying to keep 
Sabbath and to bring his soul under spiritual 
discipline : and this was his way of exorcising 
the devil. How much better, if the thought 
was intrusive, to have gone to his desk and 
quietly made the needful entry in his memo- 
randum-book! It would have been a relief 
more effectual than the hieroglyphic staring 
him in the face through all the remaining 
hours of the day. It was a false conscience 
which confounded the letter with the spirit. 

There have been times in the history of 
the Church when it has been religiously ex- 
pedient and necessary to war against harm- 
less forms of pleasure—to denounce festi- 
vals, disallow music, and look askance upon 
beauty. In church services, sensuous ritual, 
and corrupt feeling have often been per- 
mitted to overlay spiritual life. Sometimes 
this has been the deliberate purpose of priest- 
craft. It has dreaded the force of virtuous 
and godly spiritual life, and it has beguiled 
religious feeling into rituals and penances 
and festivals. It has arrayed forms of wor- 
ship against the spiritual heart of worship, 
substituted husks for corn, given stones for 
bread, appointed books of sports as a dox- 
ology to religious services. Nothing is more 
intractable and antagonistic to priesthood 
than strong spiritual life. At other times, 
the Church has simply drifted into un- 
spiritualness of life and carnality of worship. 
| In such circumstances it may have been the 
| highest duty and the wisest policy to oppose 
asceticism to sensuousness, to prohibit things 
| harmless in themselves, and under other 
| circumstances advantageous and desirable. 
| When an enemy is at the gates, sumptuary 
|laws must be enacted, normal liberties must 
be abridged, fruitful gardens and pleasant 
suburbs must be razed, that the city may be 
defended. 

All honour to, at any rate, some of the 
ascetics of the Romish Church, and to those 
of the heroic age of Puritanism, for the high 
spiritual impulse which prompted the sacri- 
fice of their pleasant things—pleasant to them 
as to other people—for the sake of main- 
taining great principles. Such expedients, 
| avowedly adopted only as such, are often good, 
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sometimes glorious. They have often saved 
vital truths. But when they are perverted 
into normal laws of common life, they are 
unspeakably mischievous. The necessities 
of warfare are not the conditions of peaceful 
life ; the discipline of the camp is not the 
regimen of the quiet village. As well 
always dwell in walled towns and refuse to 
plant suburbs; as well always wear armour 
and sleep with a pistol under your pillow. 
What our Puritan forefathers grandly did to 
purify the Church of priestcraft and un- 
spiritual ritual, and to purify social life of 
the foul corruptions which these had tole- 
rated or engendered, we foolishly continue 
to make the law and habit of our very 
different life. The same thing may be 
eminently perilous in some circumstances, 
and good and useful in others. 

The two extremes of social life are riot- 
ous, unspiritual, selfish pleasure, and severe, 
exacting, intolerant asceticism. Dress, 
fashion, festivity, are permitted to run to 
sinful excess; therefore pious people insist 
upon Quaker garb, hard penances, and 
anchorite’s fare. The nunnery is the alter- 
native af the ball-room ; and generally the 
two go together—extremes generate each 
other. The voluptuousness of the times of the 
Stuarts produces the Quakerism of William 
Penn. ‘The sacerdotalism of Laud produces 
the ultra-spiritualism of the Puritans. 

But is there no true way of life between 
these extremes ? “ John came neither eating 
nor drinking”—a wilderness ascetic—“ and 
they say, He hath a devil.” The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking, vindicating the 
beneficence of the gifts of God’s providence 
—the true use of enjoyment and festivity— 
and they call Him “a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” This, however, did not cause 
Him to deviate from the normal course of life 
which He had chosen. Our Puritan fathers 
were noble, because they did the thing which 
their day demanded; we are not noble 
simply because we ignorantly continue their 
traditions, but only when we act upon their 
great principle, and do what our day may 
demand. ‘They would not have been noble 
had they been ruled by the traditions of 
their day; neither shall we. We have to 
do with the present, not the past ; and if true 
and wise men, we shall do whatever it may 
. demand, whether it be the thing which our 
fathers did or not. . 

Our modern life needs relief. It is eager, 
hard, crowded ; we “rise early and late take 
rest.” 


“ The world is too much with us late and soon.” 





We live much faster than any age that has 
been before us. We have more material 
work to do; more commercial and social 
care. The bow is too severely, too con- 
tinuously bent. 

What shall relieve it? The Church and 
its work? Yes; first, and above all, thank 
God for the Church, for its precious Sabbath 
rest, for its soothing and inspiring services 
of song, for its restful prayer, for its lofty 
teachings, for its elevating fellowship, for its 
softening and correcting services of mani- 
fold benevolence; our life without it would 
be hard and unblest indeed. For its proper 
uses, the church is the holiest and most pre- 
cious of the social institutions that God has 
ordained for us. But men cannot always be 
in churches, It is neither possible nor de- 
sirable that business men should alternate 
business with only church services. Church 
services would lose half their blessing if they 
did. They would become formal, irksome, 
and unfruitful. It is not the greatest life 
which is spent in churches. 

Between the world and the church stands 
the home — absolute physical rest, the 
ministry of home affections, home recrea- 
tion, social merriment. At proper times and 
within due bounds let a man freely and 
gladly surrender himself to these, not fur- 
tively enjoying them as idle or illicit, but 
formally taking them into the circle of his 
religious life, and ruling them by religious 
principles and feelings. 

He is thus realising the proper ends of 
life as much as when he is working in the 
city, or praying ina church. If work may 
be religious, and the worker “fervent in 
spirit,” so may play be. Let us not shrink 
from vindicating on the very highest grounds 
sheer rest from all work, secular and sacred; 
simple surrender to hearty enjoyment, the 
social jest, the repartee, the game, any and 
every pure thing that may relax the sinews 
of toil, and smooth out the wrinkles of care. 
Merriment, ease, adornment, beauty—these 
are wholesome things, and true ministers of 
life ; they are gifts of God. Nature unper- 
verted is filled with beauty, made capable of 
simple joy. Among the delights of God 
himself is delight in the beautiful; and the 
innumerable products of nature that are 
fantastical and grotesque suggest the thought, 
that humour itself enters into the divine 
perfection. 

In the progressive development of re- 
ligious life, perhaps the element that has 
specially to be next developed is religious 
joyousness. I do not mean joyousness in 
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God merely ; in the sense, that is, of religious | 


thinkings about God; although this will 
necessarily be the supreme joy of right- 


hearted men—I mean the giving of a re- | 


ligious character to the simple amusements 
of life. The great principles of religious 
life have been vindicated—the life of God in 


obligation. The process is as precious a 
part of the discipline as the obedience. It 
is not his way that we should find exact pre- 
cepts written down in the Bible; that we 
should go to a pastor and ask him to tell us 


| what books are good for us to read, what 


the soul, pious devoutness in the church, | 


religious principle in the market, holy affec- 
tions in the great relations and the simple 
duties of the home. Do we not still need 
vindication of the religious life in festivity, 
amusement, enjoyment; that the peculiar 
excitements of festivity which are now so 
often inimical to the religious spirit should 
be received into it, and imbued by it; that 
men should be made to feel that religious- 
ness is not suspended by amusement any 
more than it is by work? Our affections 
need their delights, our tastes need their 
gratification, our social intercourse needs its 
merriment. 

If I could see a man devout in church, 
godly in business, spiritual in family life, 
earnest in work for Christ, and then sur- 
rendering himself freely, body, mind, and 


amusements are right for us to indulge in. 
What moral benefit to the spiritual man 
would it be to be put right in this way? We 
are to get right by exercises of our own 
judgment, by tests of our own feelings, by 
experiments, aye, and, not the least valuable, 
by practical mistakes, ‘‘ proving all things, 
and holding fast that which is good.” 

But, then, is every man to do just what he 
likes? This is precisely what he is to do. 
What, if he be a religious man, which is the 
case supposed, is the very highest law of his 
liking? He likes to do what will the best 
serve the Divine Lord whom he loves ; what 
will the most make him like his Lord. Let 


| him intelligently and fairly ask himself what 


soul, to any or every pure amusement of life, | 
I should say that he was well-nigh perfect. | Testament is this law of perfect individual 
Why should we not sanctify the gladness of | liberty, every man a law to himself, thrown 


life, as well as its work or sorrow? 
But it may be asked, whether there are 


| 


not laws and limits for the amusements of | 


life; whether some are not unspiritual, 
carnal, worldly, injurious ; and whether, there- 
fore, we do not need some catalogue of such 
as are harmless, and some rubric for our in- 
dulgence in them. Doubtless in amuse- 
ments, as in everything else, there are good 
and evil, lawful degrees and unlawful; but 
the New Testament devolves the determina- 
tion of these upon each man’s own religious 
judgment and conscience. 


It contains no | 


such catalogue, no sumptuary laws; it neither | 
prescribes nor prohibits a single thing, ex- | 
cept such as are intrinsically good or evil. | 
It is only weakness that desires such pre- | 


scriptions. 


We ask for creeds and deca- | 


logues, for laws of tithes, for ritual of prayer. | 


If only things were exactly defined for us, 
and specific precepts laid down, how easy it 
would be to be good! 
a certain way ; but it is a way of being good 
so poor and mean that God seems specially 
to have avoided it. 


His better way of good- | 


| one man to be a law for another. 
Well, so it would in | 


he really likes best, and he can live under 
no higher, no surer law; for it is ‘‘ the law of 
his spiritual life in Christ Jesus which makes 
him free from the law of sin and death.” 
The one thing that we do find in the New 


upon his own religious conscience and feel- 
ing ; no one man permitted to judge another 
man’s conscience. We are not spiritual 
children under a schoolmaster; we are 
spiritual men under law only to Christ. 

No common rule could apply to all men, 
men differ so among themselves. The amuse- 
ments which would be injurious to one man, 
would be harmless and beneficial to another. 

But this is true of almost everything : 


one man can pray only in a Ritual service, | 


another only in a Puritan service. One 
man’s conscience stumbles at a chant, an- 
other’s must bow at the verbal name of 
Jesus. ‘The sermon which is manna to one 
hearer, acts like an irritant poison upon 
another. The business-life which one man 
will pursue without injury to his religious 
feeling, would destroy the religious life of an- 
other. In none of these things can or ought 
It would 
be a stupid world, as well as a very difficult 
one, were all capabilities and preferences 
alike. 

So that there is really nothing for it, but 


ness is, that we should be good, not by the | that “ every man should be persuaded in his 


prescription of others, but by exercises of | own mind.” 


The Apostle Paul would say, 


our own moral judgment and conscience. | “Let no man judge another's liberty.” 
Precisely, because it is difficult to find things | Do not call a man unspiritual, because he 
out for ourselves He imposes upon us the | does that which it would be very unspiritual 
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for you to do. Luther’s strong animal nature 
demands recreations, as it demands a diet 
that would be pernicious to Melanchthon. 
Paul could with impunity eat meats offered 
to idols; a weak Corinthian Christian deemed 
it sacrilege. 


About the great law of expediency I do | 


not here speak. We are bound, however, to 
consider others as well as ourselves; some- 
times to abstain from things harmless and 
pleasant for the sake of weak brethren. 
At other times the obligation may be not to 
abstain, but to vindicate and assert our liber- 
ties, in order to make weak brethren strong ; 
for the tyranny of weak brethren is the most 
intolerable and injurious of all tyrannies. 

The only law for a man’s amusements, 
therefore, is his own clear judgment and 
conscience. He may not condemn himself 
in anything that he does. Let him keep 
right his religious heart towards God, make 
the maintenance of his spiritual purity, love, 
and sensitiveness the supreme law of his 
life, and he may be left to choose and to 
regulate his own amusements, precisely as he 
does his business. He will take care that 
no amusement shall be injurious to it, just 
as he takes care that no business is. Even 
in Sabbath keeping, this is the only rule 
that the Apostle can give. Let it be deter- 
mined by a man’s own religious conscience, 
than which he can have no higher criterion. 
“He that observeth the day, observeth it 
unto the Lord;” he that refrains from 
observing it, does so equally for the Lord’s 
sake. ‘The very religious feeling that 
prompts one man to observe it, prompts 
another to disregard it. Let it be religious 
feeling which rales the decision, in 
neither case will he do very wrong. 

It may seem a meagre conclusion to send 
people to their Christmas festivities without 
any religious code or rubric about amuse- 
ments, what are lawful and what are not; 
what degree of merriment is religiously con- 
sistent and what is not. Christianity gives 
us no such prescriptions ; it throws us upon 
great principles. Let no man violate his 
own conscience, Let no man permit his 
religious heart to be polluted, his spiritual 
sensibilities to be deadened, his fellowship 
with God to be damaged. Everything is 
lawful to a man that respects these. No- 
thing is lawful to him that practically injures 
them. If looking througha hedge at a game 
of cricket were to damage the religious feel- 
ing of a man, it would be sin for him to do 
it, although it would behove him to look at 
the process by which such a morbid state of 
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feeling has been engendered, for it may be | 


not a_ sufficient 
The process by 


sin also. Conscience is 


justification for a thing. 


which conscience is cultured is also part of | 
' 


a man’s responsibility. 

Space will not permit another line of re- 
mark that seems demanded here—viz., The 
character of family festivities, as founded 


upon family relationships ; upon peculiar re- | 


lations of the sexes—the relations of husband 
and wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters—and as conditioned upon special ele- 
ments of character in each. The character 
of family festivities is determined by the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities of the members 
of the family—pure womanly women, virtu- 
ous manly men, the development of mind 
and heart, both in high intelligence and 
noble feeling. Family festivity, even eating 
and drinking together at a Christmas dinner, 
may either be an elevated thing or a 
despicable thing, according to the character 
of its members. Family affection may be so 
pure and effusive and beautiful, that it may 
be a kind of sacrament. If members of a 
family are cold, selfish, vain, or irritable, 
their very amusements will be mean, if not 
painful. 

The festivities of a household, again, should 
be conditioned upon its means. The amuse- 
ments that are purchased by extravagance, 
that incur debt, or involve improvidence, 
are a moral wrong against the family itself, 
against society, against the law of God. 

Ostentation is a serious vitiation of pure 
family festivity:—the party-giving that makes 
parade or social rivalry its main end; sump- 
tuous tables, lavish decorations, costly dresses, 
that subordinate the social ends of such 
gatherings to a vulgar and offensive display 
of wealth. A dinner of herbs, where simple 
unpretentious love is, were infinitely pre- 
ferable to all right-hearted men. Is not the 
lavish parade of modern party-giving a seri- 
ous hindrance and damage to very precious 
social interests ? 

The luxury that has been engendered in 
our social life tells upon it disastrously in 
many ways. Above most things it defers 
or disables marriage; to the great peril of 
morality, the great risk of domestic happi- 
ness, and the educational and social welfare 
of children. No marriages are so blessed 
as the modest marriages of early life. No 
children are educated amid such precious 
influences as “children of our youth.” No 
life can be so blessed as it might be that 
starts wrongly, that is throughout its course 
an anachrofism. 
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No family festivities, again, or family 
living, should put us out of sympathy with 
others. The family life is wrong, how- 
ever happy in its own internal relations, 
that is isolated. ‘God has made of one 
blood,” not nations only, but “ all the families 
of the earth.” A family that in its pride or 
selfishness isolates itself from others, looks 
scornfully upon others, does not care for the 
approval and sympathy of others, hardly 
realises any conception of Christian brother- 
hood. Social distinctions are a natural 
necessity of both the circumstances and the 
education of life. Even Christian brother- 
hood does not require communism. But it 
does require warm human interest, gentleness, 
sympathy, friendliness, helpfulness, religious 
affection. The proud scorn of families of 


purer blood, of higher social stations, of 


greater wealth, avenges itself; they are left 
to their scorn. And this none of us can 
afford. In spite of ourselves we are “mem- 
bers one of another,” and in a thousand ways 
we are dependent one upon another. 

The truest and highest family festivity is 
the feast of human brotherhood, of Christian 
charity ; the consciousness in it.of having 
ministered to the festivity of others; that 
some will have a Christmas dinner, who 
but for me would have been without it ; that 
some will have warm clothing whom the cold 
would have pinched; and that there is no 
one, however poor himself, who curses me 
in my riches, who is not glad at my pros- 
perity, whose blessing may not come upon 
me as I sit at my table, or around my fire. 

No! a Christmas dinner, however sumptu- 
ous, cannot be a happy one, when a man 
wins no love outside his dining-room, when 
he has no reason to think that a single soul 
blesses him, when he would rather anticipate 
from those who think of him at all, some- 
thing very different from a blessing. 

And festivities may not be so multiplied 
as to become the business of life; interfere 
with its vigorous work, or its earnest feeling. 
They are but the well-earned relaxations of 
the busy and the faithful. The wickedest, 
the most doleful of all lives, is that of the 
man who has no business but amusement. 
No man is so little to be envied as the mere 
pleasure taker. 
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Let the chief pleasures of life be family 
pleasures. Parents mistake greatly who do 
not, so far as their means permit, fill their 
homes with reasonable means of amusement 
—art, music, and games; who drive their 
sons and daughters, from stern, or sombre, 
or insipid fire-sides, to places of festivity 
elsewhere. Home pleasures—pleasures in 
which sisters and parents participate—are 
safe pleasures; as are also the pleasures 
to which parents can take their children. 
Let no parent be ashamed of going with 
his family to wholesome places of amuse- 
ment; or deem either his time or money 
misspent. Dangerous pleasures are the soli- 
tary pleasures which young men seek from 
home. 

Hence we claim festivities for Christ; throw 
around them the open and glad sanctions of 
his broad human religion. Let the hard 
grey lights of our life be coloured and 
warmed by hearty, social joy. He who 
went to the marriage feast, who often sat at 
rich men’s tables, intended this. He would 
bless and sanctify our entire life. 

Rejoice, then, in your Christmas festivi- 
ties, be thankful for God’s bounties to you, 
and make others partakers of them. String 
such goodly pearls of life as God may have 
given you. Welcome your children with 
mirth as well as with thankfulness. Let your 
homes be full of laughter. Give the day to 
gratitude and joy. If you have enemies, 
forgive them. Settle the moral account of 
the year under sanctions of your Christmas 
joy. And it will enhance the joy of your 
home that its atmosphere is a religious one; 
that the angel’s song is in your ears, and the 
birth of the Holy Child in your thought. 
It will not sadden it to think of those who 
suffer, to “send a portion to those for whom 
none is prepared ;” and to breathe a prayer 
of sympathy for those whose Christmas light 
is darkened, whose family gathering has its 
sad blanks and desolations, and for whose 
family circle there is no laughter, but only 
gathering tears. 

May the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, He who on the first Christmas 
morn sent his angels to sing, give to us all, 
in every true and high sense, “A Merry 
Christmas.” 

HENRY ALLON. 
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SILENCED AND FORGOTTEN. 
A Monk's Soliloquy. 


DID not know that I had gifts : I knew 
That something in my soul seemed burning 
through, 
That I must speak or perish; and I spake, 
And lo, the faces round me seemed to wake, 
Till through each form I saw an angel shine, 
And still my voice spoke words that were not mine. 


I said that He on whom Madonna smiled 

Shared all his birthright with each mother’s child ; 
That sin and weakness could not touch the soul 
Whose source was God, and God its only goal ; 
And that each heart, by tenderest love it bore, 
Could scarcely guess our Father’s more and more! 


I did not plant the way of life with flowers ; 
I said our Master’s way must still be ours, 
Living and dying; that gain comes as loss ; 


And heaven’s true crown shows earthward as across. | 


Nor did I close the purgatorial door, 
I but wrote love where wrath was writ before. 


Ah, God! how did the weary faces light, 

I felt mine own catch glory at the sight. 

One woman, whose grey head was ever bowed, 
Looked up at last and blessed the Lord aloud ; 

And one dark man dropped something on the ground 
—Next day the sacristan a dagger found. 


I know not how I ended; like a dream 

Did abbey, altar, choir, and concourse seem. 

But something else waxed real as they waned faint, 
—They came about me, angel, martyr, saint, 
Earth lay a mist below heaven’s sunlit hill, 

And nameless heights were rising round it still. 


Was it agony or rapture? CanTI say? 

I only know that when it passed away 

It was as if a sea had rolled between 

Me and mine old self that once had been ; 
For even Marco’s praises seemed to pall, 
And Carlo’s sneering touched me not at all. 


Next day the cardinal would speak with me, 
And full of gentleness and praise was he ; 
Only he bade me always recollect 

I had the Church’s interest to protect, 

The times were perilous, and such as I 
Were raised by God, the Church to fortify. 


I thanked him humbly. (I was simple then, 

And dreamed ‘‘the Church ” meant struggling souls 
of men.) 

And so I went on preaching, and I thought 

The cardinal would thank God when I brought 

Some heretics (who long had strayed away) 

Back to God’s holy house on holy day. 


It was so sweet to see sad faces cheer, 

And have sad hearts to one’s own heart draw near, 
That kept me glad and humble in those days, 

So that I marvelled not at no more praise, 

And when the mandate came ‘‘ to preach no more,” 
The brethren said it should have come before ! 


*Twas like the day of death—when words are new 
From the dear lips that speak no more to you, 








And you can’t realise the days to come, 

The unbroken silence in the empty home. 

There is no sorrow while the eyes are dim, 

The dead stays with you while you weep for him. 


But slowly the cold misery o’er me stole, 

The iron pierced my flesh and reached my soul. 
Could God have really given me words to say, 

And yet have taken chance of speech away ? 

Have shown me how the world was hungering sore, 
Only to let me feed it nevermore ? 


There was a pang of self, but that soon spent ; 
Let others speak, and I should be content 

To sit in silence. But to know the pain 

Of all those weary hearts, and how a chain 
Binds them to steadfast love, and yet to sit 
And leave them shut in hell, by fearing it ! 


I cannot paint as Angelico could, 

I cannot join the anthem, or I would, 

And if to plead the suffering of the poor 

I with the brothers go from door to door, 

Fra Marco, with his soft, persuasive tones, 

Wins bread and coin where I get gibes and stones, 


I could do this one thing, but may no more, 
And Iam changed from what I was before, 

I who have told of love, seem full of spite. 

I cannot bear, I stand upon my right ; 

I am a useless and an evil man, 

God planned my life, and let men spoil His plan. 


But, hush, what is the utmost that I would, 
To give my life to God is all I could ; 

And this may be the way He wills to take, 
This daily death may be for God’s own sake ; 
He gave and took. So let my soul be stili— 
He has a thousand sons to do His will. 


I would have given my body to the flame, 

He asks instead my genius and my fame ; 

I would have let my youth and bloom depart, 
He asks for broken nerves and failing heart. 
(Our own dear Master did not grudge the day, 
His weakness asked the cup might pass away.) 


There is a sweet dream sometimes comforts me, 

In some far land, a crowded fane I see, 

And one, with eyes which watch a dawning day, 

Is saying more than all I tried to say ; 

And I am in the throng which hangs above, 

Where man translates one word of God’s great love, 


But then I dwell on heaven’s sunlit hill, 
Gazing on heights that rise above me still, 
And I come down no more to chilling praise, 
To sneers, to wearing out of empty days, 
But rest, rejoicing in the power I’ve won, 

To go on learning, though my crying’s done. 


And then the dawn comes whitely to my cell, 

The brothers wake me, and I say “ ’tis well,” 

And rise and turn to my slow, idle day. 

(Letters of rose are graven well on grey ; 

He lightly spares a bud who holds the flower ; 

A moment’s patience sometimes saves an hour.) 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 
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IN 


THE SHADOW OF GOD. 


A Story of the Eighteenth Centurp. 


CHAPTER I.—A THEME FOR A POEM. 


“* Still at the bayonet’s point he stood, and strong to meet the 
blow, 
He shouted ’midst his rushing blood, ‘ Arm, arm, Auvergne 
—the foe!’ ” 





LD Paris 
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flowers, 
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pestry. 
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and in the Paris of the Philosophers and of the | 


Encyclopedia—men were making holiday as 
though they still believed the miracle with- 
out evidence which the Romish Church has 
made a central dogma of her creed. 

Mass was over; and a gay crowd swept 
forth from the stately and beautiful portico of 
the church of St. Sulpice, a noble prize for 


which Jesuits and Jansenists were even then | 


contending fiercely. The pleasure-seekers, 
for such they all were, soon scattered in 
various directions; many took the streets 
leading to the river, where packet-boats and 
barges of various kinds awaited them, while 
others sought the welcome shade of the chest- 
nut alleys in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 

Amongst the latter was a youth of about 
twenty, gaily equipped in a maroon-coloured 
velvet doublet, with deep ruffles of ‘ Point 
d’Argentan,” perruque in the newest fashion, 
and useless little hat, or “claque,” carried, 
not on his head, but under his arm. In his 
observance of every Parisian mode there was 
even a shade of exaggeration, which might 
have suggested to a practised eye that he was 
not a Parisian. His features were handsome, 
his eyes large, dark, and full of fire. The 

V. iS. 


indications of an ardent, sensitive, impres- 
sible nature were easily read ; but underlying 
these were others, less obvious. Instead of 
the keen, restless, wakeful air engendered 
by the stir and strain of city life, there 
was a quiet and repose, a look of silent 
slumbering strength. Such tokens of race, 
heirlooms from an ancestry more or less re- 
mote, are sometimes preserved in the outward 
aspect, long after the qualities of which they 
were the signs have passed away. 

Presently he was joined by a friend, who 
had not come forth from the gates of St. Sul- 
pice or any other church. As they walked 
on together they formed a striking contrast 
in everything, except their frank, carcless, 
good-humoured satisfaction with themselves, 
with each other, and with all that surrounded 
them, The new-comer—older than his com- 
panion, and more soberly, though not less 
fashionably dressed—was of middle height, 
slender, active, alert, and full of observation. 
Every moment he bowed to some acquaint- 
ance, or pointed out a remarkable person or a 
droll incident to his friend, who saw far less ;— 
but a fair child’s face in the crowd, or a gleam 
of sunlight on the roses and lilies in the bal- 
conies, seldom failed to attract his attention. 

“ Well, my dear Gerard,” said the elder, as 
they entered the broad and shady alleys of 
the Luxembourg, “ and what of the Mass ?” 

“ Ah! Prosper, it was divine!” Gerard an- 
swered with enthusiasm. Not the dogma, 
but the music was under consideration ; for 
Gerard was a musician, while Prosper believed 
himself a poet, since some verses of his had 
been pronounced “ full of sait and flavour” 
by the formidable critics of the “salons.” 
He had come to Paris in search of patrons 
and a publisher, whilst it was his friend’s am- 
bition to find a dramatic author of established 
reputation who would allow his piece to re- 
ceive its musical setting at his hands. Both 
were strong in heart and high in hope. Gerard 
intended to rival Pergolése and Buranelli ; 
Prosper, more audacious, dreamed of being 
named next after Voltaire, though certainly 
at a great distance. Yet each would rather 
have called himself, or been called by others, 
“ philosopher,” than poet or musician ; for 
that was the age in which “every fool who 
spoiled paper styled himself a philosopher.” 

“Tf I were you, Gerard,” Prosper sug- 
gested, “ I should begin by composing a 
mass. 
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“That I shall not do, as I am Gerard,” his | 
friend answered with decision. | 
“Ah! you think it would tell against you | 
in certain circles? Not at all, my friend. | 
Men of enlightened views, men of the world, 
in fact, understand the difference between art 
and superstition; and would do justice to | 
the motives of a young man of spirit, who | 
only seeks to distinguish himself. Has not 
Grétry made his début by a mass ?” | 
“Yes; the boy Grétry. A fine genius! | 
Yet he shall learn, I hope, that the noble 
task of naturalising the music of Italy in 
France needs more than one workman.” 
“You are fortunate,” Prosper resumed, | 
“in being able to identify your genius with 
the cause of a party. ‘ Gerard and the music 
of Italy!’ will make a good rallying cry for 
the salons and the parterre. As for me, I too 
have found a theme which I think ought to | 
be popular and successful. In confidence, 
my friend, I may tell you that I am writing an 
ode upon the death of D’Assas. A grand 
subject, and one which has the merit of being 
fresh in every man’s mind. ” 


Listen now! 
Prosper assumed the pvet, a character which, 
with himg could be taken up and laid down 
at pleasure, and leaning on the marble balus- 
trade of the terrace which overlooked the 
palace garden, he told a story, already, of 
course, as well known to Gerard as to him- 
self. “Our general, M. le Marquis de Cas- 
tries, is surprised in his camp at Clostercamp. 
The Chevalier d’Assas is on duty, at an out- 
post. The enemy steal upan him noiselessly 
under cover of night. Their bayonets are at 
his heart. ‘Silence! not a word, or it is thy 
last!’ ‘Auvergne! Auvergne! the foe is 
here!’ D’Assas shouts—and dies. ° And our 
army is saved. There, M. Gerard, what 
think you of that for a theme ?” 

Gerard did not speak. ‘Tears filled his | 
eyes ; such tears as the exquisite melody of 
the chanted mass had called forth an hour 
before. 

“It will do,” Prosper went on, “ witha fine 
conclusion about universal peace, mercy, and 
humanity.” 

Gerard roused himself from a dream of 
the glory of self-sacrifice, to ask what in the 
world peace, mercy, and humanity had to do 
with the devotion of D’Assas. 

“With D’Assas little enough—with my 
poem, and the gentlemen upon whom its suc- 
cess depends, a great deal. Humanity, Bene- 
_ficence, Philanthropy—these are our three 
new words, M. Gerard. To sprinkle your page 
plentifully with these is the secret of success 
with the philosophers and with the vulgar. 











But listen! Do you hear those cries? There 
is something doing outside. Let us come 
and see ; perhaps we shall find a theme for a 
song, or at least a hint for an epigram.” 

They descended the steps of the terrace, 
crossed the gardens, and reached the hand- 
some street of Vaugirard; where they found 
a scene of tumult and confusion. 

Not many years had passed since the im- 
pressible Parisians, rejoicing in their king’s 
recovery from a dangerous fever, saluted him 
with tears and prayers and blessings as Louis. 
the Well-beloved. But those years, with their 
black record of sin and shame, had changed 
that love into unutterable scorn and loathing, 
And now Louis the Hated, Louis the De- 
spised, no longer dared even to enter his. 
capital. Such had been his reception, on his 
last visit, that he had a new road constructed, 
by which he could go from Versailles to St. 
Denys without passing through Paris. It 
was called expressively “ Le Chemin de la 
Révolte.” 

Upon this festival day, however, Mesdantes 
de France desired to perform their devotions 
in a church of the city. The Parisian popu- 
lace had no cause to hate these devout and 
harmless women, who ted pure atid sample 
lives amidst the inflescribable pollutions of 
their father’s court. But they were the daugh- 
ters of Louis XV.,.and by the necessities of 
God’s providential order, the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children. 

When Prosper and Gerard emerged from the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, the Rue Vau- 
girard was filled with a noisy, insulting mob, 
through which the royal carriages forced their 
way with difficulty. ‘The slender guard strove 
in vain to keep back the crowd, who pressed 
even to the carriage windows, shouting every 
party watchword of the day and hour, mingled 
with rude jests and imprecations. An instant 
afterwards—no one knew how or why—a 
sword flashed in the sunshine, stones were 
thrown, the cries grew louder and fiercer, the 
curses more bitter. The mob, at first half in 
jest, was in dangerous earnest now; and the 
guard, growing exasperated, had recourse to 
their weapons. “Back, canaille!” cried one 
of the horsemen, waving his sword towards 
the spot where Gerard and Prosper stood, 
idle but interested spectators of the fray. 

Gerard instantly recoiled ; but Prosper held 
his ground until forced back by those around 
him. Even then he contrived to distinguish 
himself from the “canaille” by retiring with 
dignified slowness, and taking up an eligible 
position beside his friend on the steps of a 
conyent gate. “If D’Assas had known when 
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to retreat as well as you, Gerard, I should | have fought and died in the battle-field like 


have no theme for my poem,” he laughed. 
“T was a pupil of the Jesuits,” Gerard re- 
turned, ‘and they taught me to obey.” 
“‘ Because you must ?” 


“No; because I owed it to the body of 


which I wasa member. These sons of the 


| 


old Romans knew how to teach the dignity | 
| punish even flagrant breaches of the peace ; 


of law, and inspire the esprit de corps.” 


“What! are you going to defend them ? | 
| day’s affair; and the consequences, to one 


, 1s 


At this hour of the day ! 
“No man less inclined. But remember, 
the Patriarch himself was their pupil, and 
always speaks of them with gratitude.” 
“Ah! when you talk of M. de Voltaire, 
it is a different matter. A genius so sub- 
lime @ 
“Look, Prosper !” 


devotion to the monarch of the philosophers, 
“yonder is a scholar of the Jesuits, scarce 
likely to do them as much credit as Voltaire. 
That ugly, misshapen urchin—who is here, 
there, everywhere in the hottest méée 
Gustave Adolphe Bairdon, my landlady’s 
hopeful son, pupil at the college of Louis le 
Grand, and plague and terror of a certain 
luckless musician, whose very harpsichord 
—not to say his MSS.—is hardly safe from 
his mischievous fingers,” 

‘Gustave Adolphe Bairdon! What 
name for a mean little bourgeois !” 

“Like the heroic Swede in nothing, save 
his love of fighting. ‘The name has been in 
his mother’s family since the days of the 
great Richelieu and the Thirty Years’ War, 


is 


a 


when the Lutheran king was the idol of 


Paris. Nor is the surname French. The 
father is a Scottish Jacobite ; but one rarely 
sees him.” 

A shrill cry of pain and terror brough 
their talk to a sudden close. Looking. to- 
wards the spot where the crowd was thickest, 


a true Frenchman, though he “did not see 
the necessity” of involving himself in a 
street brawl for the rescue of a little bour- 
geois. No doubt M. de Sartines, the very 
vigilant lieutenant of police, who “knew 
what people had for dinner, and said to their 
wives and children,” did not always notice or 


but he would scarcely dare to pass over that 


who made himself conspicuous in it, might 
be unpleasant. A young and rising man of 
letters could not be too circumspect. 

Gerard carried his burden to the Place St. 


' André, where in those days vehicles stood 


| for hire. 
cried Gerard, uncere- 
moniously cutting short his friend’s tribute of 


they saw that some one had fallen, and was | 


lying beneath the hoofs of the horses. 


| itself for ever on his mind. 


“*Tis Gustave!” cried Gerard, and in- | 
| the dainty charms of a Frenchwoman’s toilet 
| were absent from the simple dress—a plain 


stantly he ran down the convent steps and 
plunged into the midst of the throng. In a 
few minutes he returned, his lace torn, his 
velvet stained with blood, but bearing in his 
arms the apparently lifeless form of a pale 
and slender boy. 
** Prosper, my friend, call a fiacre!” he en- 


nowhere to be seen. 
sively say, he had “saved himself.” 
Jules Prosper was a brave man; he would 





* This was on the eve of the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France. 


As the French expres- | 
Yet | 


He entered one, and gave the 
address, “‘ Numéro 18, Rue Béthizy.” 

3y this time the injured lad had recovered 
consciousness. He was slightly deformed, 
had a clever, old-looking face, and though 
nearly fifteen, was no taller than a well- 
grown boy of twelve. He had been struck, 
just above the ancle, by the hoof of a horse, 
and Gerard had no doubt the limb was 
broken. He held him as tenderly, and made 
his position as easy as possible, but could 
not prevent his suffering greatly, as the car- 
riage jolted over the ill-kept streets of old 
Paris; and the contempt and aversion he 
had hitherto felt for him changed into a kind 
of respect when he saw him bravely repress 
the cries of pain that rose to his lips, and 
heard him try to say he was not so much 
hurt, after all. 

As they drew near their destination, 
Gerard thought with dismay, “ What if, on 
this féte-day, all is shut up, ahd no one left 
in charge?” His fears were groundless. 
The shop was shut, of course; but the 
driver had knocked but once when the door 
was opened by a young girl. Gerard had 
seen her before ; yet her picture as he saw it 
then, framed in the quaint doorway, left 
The half-formed, 
slender figure as yet lacked symmetry, and 


sacque of linsey, a white camisole, and a blue 
ribbon which bound the abundant golden 
hair. But the truthful, trustful eyes, blue 


| like the harebell, and the fair, pure, childlike 
| features had a grace and finish of their own, 
treated, but the panegyrist of D’Assas was | 


—such grace as the bloom gives the peach, 
if not such as the sculptor’s chisel gives the 
statue. 
Gerard desired the driver to wait for fur- 
ther orders, and gently carried the wounded 
oy into the shop. “ Mademoiselle Griselle, 
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do not be alarmed,” he said. ‘‘ Your brother 
is hurt; but I hope not seriously. Where 
shall I lay him ?” 

The colour faded from the young girl’s 
cheek ; but without speaking a word, she led 
the way through the shop, up the dark, nar- 
row little staircase to the entresol, and 
pulled off the elaborately embroidered cover- 
let of the state bed. 

Gerard laid his burden down, and said, 
“Will Mademoiselle favour me with the 
address of the surgeon whose services she 
would desire ?” 

“ M. Vauden, Numéro 2, Rue St. Honoré,” 
the young girl answered promptly. 

“ He shall be here immediately.” Gerard 
went ; and returned in ten minutes, accom- 
panied by the surgeon ; a plain working man, 
in a white apron, with a case of instruments 
under his arm. He did his work well and 
quickly ; whilst Griselle waited on him like a 
brave, self-forgetting girl, too truly tender to 
shrink weakly from the sight of pain. Yet 
they could have ill dispensed with Gerard’s 
aid ; and the surgeon, as he bowed himself 
out, complimented him highly on his tact 
and kindness. 

Nor was his work over then. He watched 
beside the patient, while Griselle kindled a 
fire, and made tisane and eau sucrée; he 
fetched medicine, fruit, and ice; making 
himself not only useful but indispensable, 
until evening brought the family home from 
their day’s excursion to St. Cloud. Then, 
before Madame Bairdon’s exclamations of 
surprise and horror at her son’s condition 
were half over, Gerard had withdrawn to his 
solitary attic, and locked himself in. 


CHAPTER II.—GERARD’S HOME. 


“ Consider it well : each tone of our scale in itself is nought ; 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said. 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought, 

And, there! ye have heard and seen: consider and bow 

the head.” 

THE poverty of Gerard’s room was in 
striking contrast with the splendour of his 
person. A “grabat” or pallet bed, a straw 
chair or two, a table, a harpsichord, and a 
large chest containing his wardrobe, formed 
its only furniture. Many a young Parisian, 
as gaily dressed as Gerard, and wearing ‘wo 
*‘montres & répétition” instead of one, was 
no better lodged ; and knew as well as he, 
how to make a single meal, in a fashion- 
able restaurant, suffice for the needs of four- 
and-twenty hours. In one respect alone 
Gerard had the advantage over others. His 
wardrobe included an ample supply of the 
purest and whitest linen ; for he came from 











the mountains of Languedoc, and the natives 
of that province were said to rival the Eng- 
lish in their love of clean linen and fresh 
water. 

He took off liis torn and blood-stained 
coat, and with many a muttered “ Peste!” 
and “Sacre!” flung it on his pallet. It was 
nearly ruined, and the costly ruffles attached 
to his shirt were sorely damaged. The loss 
was heavy: these were really his most valu- 
able possessions. ‘ But, mille tonnerres !” 
he said to himself, “ was I to stand by and 
see a child trampled to death for fear of 
spoiling my coat and ruffles? That would 
be too much to expect, even from a philoso- 
pher. How can the damage be repaired? 
Madame Bairdon will perhaps mend the lace, 
or have it mended, for me. Lace-mending 
is one of the fine arts in these days.” Then, 
as a picture rose before him unawares of a 
fair girl with golden hair and the features of 
Griselle, bending over the injured lace, he 
stood gazing at the delicate fabric, as if its 
cunningly-devised knots and twisted threads 
had acquired a mystic charm. “As good 
as new! Nay, better a thousand times, if 
mended thus,” he thought. “ But how am 
I to wait upon M. le Comte de Caylus, who 
has had the goodness to command me for 
next Monday, in such a coat as this? He 
would take me for a murderer, instead of a 
musician.” 

Dreamily unlocking his chest, he drew 
from its most secret place an éui of perfumed 
morocco, with a golden hinge and clasp. 
Then, spreading its contents before him, he 
counted them carefully several times. Nine 
bright louis d’or were there; but no sleight 
of hand or trick of brain could make them 
ten. How miserably insufficient to provide 
food and clothing, until his art should become 
something more than a passion and a joy to 
him! And, whatever else was foregone, his 
lodging must be paid for. No debt to the 
Bairdons, especially after to-day’s adventure ! 

With a faint hope that a coin might remain 
in the é&ui, he searched it carefully, but 
without success. Yet not long ago it had 
contained two goodly “rolls of a hundred 
louis,” which had then appeared to the young 
adventurer an inexhaustible mine of wealth. 
Gerard’s thoughts went back to the day upon 
which that present reached him, bringing 
with it no joy, but keen regret and disappoint- 
ment. For that day destroyed his hopes of 
embracing a friend who had been to him asa 
father. Instead of the warm grasp of his 
patron’s hand, and the words of cheer and 
counsel he expected, he found, at the ap- 
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pointed trysting place, gold to supply his 
necessities, recommendations to persons of 
influence in Paris, and a letter, vague though 
affectionate, announcing an absence of un- 
certain length. 

Eight or ten years ago, Gerard had been a 
very unwilling pupil at a Jesuit school in 
Languedoc. An amiable, accomplished 
young nobleman, wealthy and with a taste 
for the fine arts, visited the college, and, 
attracted by the boy’s genius, took him under 
his protection, sent him to the musical 
academy at Rome, and then supplied him 
with the means of making the tour of the 
great continental cities. Gerard profited so 
largely by these advantages, that his gratified 
patron promised to bring him to Paris, and 
to watch over his début in the musical circles 
of the capital with the care of a father. He 
returned to France in the highest spirits, but 
only to hear of the sudden departure of M. 
le Marquis, and to receive the letter and the 
present that had been left for him, That 
letter, a hundred times re-read, told that the 
writer was about to seek adventure, freedom, 
perhaps fame, in the wilds of French Canada. 
The English, the red men, and stern inhos- 
pitable nature, were foes that would keep a 
man too busy to brood over the mysteries of his 
own being. “ Adieu, my dear child,” so the 
letter concluded. “Be true, be merciful, be 
pure, and all will go well with thee. If we 
ever meet again, I may have more to tell 
thee.” 

A year passed away, and then Gerard 
heard of his patron’s death, in a skirmish with 
the Indians. He died alone, and without a 
will. His name and estate passed to distant 
relatives, who were not friends, and from 
whom his protégé had nothing to hope. 
Gerard was thus thrown entirely upon his 
own resources. 

** Be pure, be merciful, be true!” Almost 
daily did he repeat these words to himself. 
They were his sole code of morality, his sole 
creed also. He recognised and delighted in 
colour, though he had never seen the sun; 
he believed in truth, in mercy, in purity, 
though he did not believe in God. Yet in 
believing so much he was scarcely the child 
of his generation. The age selected for 
special admiration one of these three grand 
prismatic colours (of which the cardinal seven 
are the combination and development), al- 
most wholly ignoring the others. The reign 
of violence and cruelty was passing away. 
Philosophers proclaimed a crusade against 
the wheel and the rack. Poets chanted the 


raises of mercy and humanity with voices 
) y | 











that won something of the true poetic charm 
only when this theme inspired them. But 
truth? Which of the philosophers would 
not, like Helvetius, have made an explicit 
retractation of his favourite theories to escape 
censure or persecution? Which of the poets 
would not, like Voltaire, have gone to mass 
and confession and received the sacrament, 
if honour or advancement were to be gained 
thereby? And purity? The_moral tone of 
that brilliant society was inconceivably low. 
The philosophers of Paris were not much 
better than the courtiers of Versailles. Car- 
dinals, prelates, abbés, nobles of the old 
régime, ladies of fashion, must, with a few 
honourable exceptions, be involved in the 
same condemnation. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the moral fruits of the 
teaching of Bossuet and the Jesuits, and of 
that of Voltaire. 

Hitherto Gerard had been proud of his 
creed, had worn it with satisfaction, as he 
wore his costly lace and velvet. But to-night 
this spiritual raiment seemed thin and scanty ; 
it could not exclude a certain chill that 
pierced his heart. He was alone, and lonely. 
From his attic window he looked down upon 
the streets and squares of the great city far 
beneath. He heard the distant hum of her 
many voices,—that confused murmur of 
human life which seems so full of glad or of 
mournful meaning, according to that which 
“lies already in the hearer’s ear.” ‘There 
was the arena he must enter alone, to con- 
tend for fame, for fortune, for all that makes 
life precious—for life itself. 

Should he succeed—well. Should he fail? 
There was none to care down yonder. There 
was none to care above, beyond those fair 
faint sunset clouds. But he dared not pursue 
these thoughts, lest they should lead him to 
a place he dreaded,—‘“‘ a land of darkness as 
darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as 
darkness.” So he turned for consolation, as 
usual, to his beloved harpsichord. A wild, 
sweet melody came at his call, like a spirit at 
the voice of the enchanter. Presently he 
paused, wondering, as he had often done 
before, whether the fire that burned within 
him was the heavenly light of genius, or only 
the earth-born glare of passion. He re- 
proached himself for time wasted and energy 
mis-spent, and vowed to begin that very hour 
the composition of a piece that should make 
his reputation. Wild, plaintive, fanciful it 
should be—full of fantastic lightness, like 
the dance of fairies by moonlight. He would 
call it “Torn Lace.” And it should end 
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with a glorious shower of melody, falling over 
all that had gone before in a flood of golden 
light, like a maiden’s streaming hair. 

He tried again, and yet again. In vain; 
the mysterious power that creates, in the soul 
of artist or poet, does not obey the will. 
Dreaming that he was composing, as the 
sluggard dreams he has arisen and begun his 
day’s work, he played over old, half-forgotten 
airs. At last he glided into a sweet and 
simple mountain melody unthought of for 
long years. With the music came fragments 
of the words, which were not without a music 
of their own:— 





“ Mon sort n’est pas 4 plaindre, 
Ll est a désirer : 
Je n’ai plus rien 4 craindre, 


ar Dieu est mon Berger.” 


This favourite of his childhood fascinated 

him, and he lingered over it. While he did 

so, the bare, dark attic changed to a quaint, | 
home-like room, filled with the glow of 
blazing chestnut logs. Rough wooden shut- 

ters were carefully closed, for there was snow 

outside. He heard the whirr of a spinning- 

wheel, and saw a grey-haired woman with a 

sorrowful,countenance bending over it ; and 

beside her a tall slight figure, a pure, pale face 

—his mother’s. There was also a iair young 

sister, with soft brown eyes, and hair darker 

than Mademoiselle Griselle’s. Was there a 

father? He could not tell; he had a sense | 
of his presence, but no distinct remembrance | 
of his form or features. And as he tried to 
grasp and retain the vision, it faded utterly ; 
leaving him only that vague delight which is 
the peculiar heritage of the poet or the 
artist, and which repays him for many a 
bitter hour of conflict, failure, and disappoint- 
ment, 





CHAPTER III.—GRISELLE’S STORY. 


“ Give me but one hour of Scotland, 


Let me see it ere I die.’ 


MapaME Batrpon, zeé Goudin, marchande 
de dentelle, Rue Béthizy, was a person of 
note and power in the Paris of those days. 
She could show many a scented billet from 
ladies of the Haute Noblesse, in which she 
was addressed in terms of the most familiar | 
affection, and pressed to accept favours and | 
attentions without number. But if you en- 
joyed her confidence, she would laugh and 
rub her hands, and tell you with an air of | 
engaging frankness, “ They are all in my | 
debt, ces grandes dames; voila tout, ma 
chtre!” She might have had state secrets 
in her keeping, and have trafficked for them 
with ministers and royal favourites ; but she | 





was a prudent woman, she knew the paths 
of intrigue were perilous, and she feared they 
might lead her, as they had led a celebrated 
modiste of her acquaintance, to the gloomy 
dungeons of the Bastille. 

Reserved towards the great ladies, she was 
kind and sympathizing to her numerous de- 
pendents. Had Madame Suard’s fate been 
hers, she too might have found among her 
apprentices some gentle girl of seventeen to 
assure “ Messieurs de la police,” with many 
blushes, that she would gladly endure a life- 
long imprisonment if only allowed to wait 
upon and serve her dear madame. 

Griselle, or rather Grizel, Bairdon was of 
little use in her step-mother’s establishment. 
The Scottish maiden, reserved and shy, and 
moreover always mindful of her gentle birth, 
was equally afraid of the cold and stately 
“grandes dames” and of the laughing, chat- 
tering girls who made the lace and attended 
the shop. Far more congenial was the task 
that fell to her lot that night, of keeping 
watch beside her suffering brother, bathing 
his aching head and putting eau sucrée or 
iced lemonade to his burning lips. 

Gustave had borne severe pain bravely, it 
was an enemy to be fought with and con- 
quered; but for weariness and feverish unrest 
he had no patience, and he sorely tried the 
patience of his nurse. 

Towards midnight, to her great reliet, he 
fell asleep. As she sat motionless, fearing to 
disturb him, faint sweet sounds reached her 
ear through the silence of the night. She 


| knew whence they came, and they soothed 
| her and brought her rest, not for the first 
| time. 
| could not accurately distinguish them, but 


By-and-by there were words; she 


she thought the musician must be dreaming 
of his childhood’s home, for his song brought 
her back to her’s. Wild mountains rose be- 
fore her, dark tracts of moorland stretched 
away, far as the eye could reach, till they 
were lost in the purple distance. 

Presently Gustave awakened with a moan 
of pain, and asked for lemonade. Grizel 
gave it; and touched by her kindness in 
spending the night beside him, he conde- 
scended to acknowledge it in his own way. 
“You are not so bad, Sister Griselle,” he 
said. ‘And now I shall tell you something 
that will please you.” 

Glad to divert his thoughts, she asked, 
with interest, ‘“‘ What is it, Gustave ?” 

“ Stoop down and listen. M. Gerard is to 
be asked to dine with us on Sunday.” 

“Ts that all?” said Grizel. 

“ All?” returned Gustave with a shrewd 
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smile. ‘“ But of course you don’t care to 
see him. ‘Though you should have heard 
my father and mother discuss the affair. 
‘Madame,’ says my father, ‘our lodger has 
done us a great service; we must show our 
gratitude. Let us ask him to dine with us 
next Sunday; and you, with your French 
savolr-faire, can then devise the best way of 
thanking him.’ ‘But,’ my mother argued, 
‘he will be too proud to dine with us, who 
are bourgeois. He is noble, I am sure.’ ‘In 
my own land,’ said my father, with the grand 
air we hardly see once in a year, ‘I held my 
head high enough, Valérie. Besides,’ he 
added, ‘I do not believe M. Gerard is noble.’ 
‘Well,’ my mother answered, ‘ do as you like. 


Indeed, you always do.’ I was about to offer | 
a suggestion on the subject of dessert, when | 


she cried out suddenly, ‘ But, my friend, it 
will never do—never!’ ‘Why not?’ asked 
my father. ‘There’s my uncle,—poor, good 
man! Stay though. I shall write to him, 
and with all the regrets possible beg him to 
postpone his weekly visit, as poor Gustave is 
so ill.’ Griselle, you should have seen my 
father’s face as he answered, ‘In that case, 
you may entertain M. Gerard alone, for I 
shall go and dine with your uncle in his attic.’ 
‘Oh,’ said my mother, ‘since you take it au 
grand sérieux, I suppose the poor man may 
eat his soup with us as usual. 


But I shall | 


intimate that he had better keep silence about | 


his miracles and marvels.’ Which I hope she 
will, and in my hearing. I shall add a hint 
of my own.” 

“Hush, Gustave! He is your godfather.” 

“He is an old fool! Why, Griselle, he 
believes in the miracles of St. Médard ; and 
in the convulsionaires, with their crucifixions, 
their ‘secours meurtritres,’ and all the rest 
of their cheats and absurdities.” 

“Did you ever hear him sfeak of these 
things, Gustave ?” 

* Not I, indeed !” 

“ | did—once only.” 


| 
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time I am five-and-twenty—” He fell back 
suddenly with a groan of pain, having raised 
himself in his eagerness, and moved the 
injured limb. “How hot it is!” he said 
impatiently. “Give me some wine, Griselle.” 

‘We have talked too much, dear,” Griselle 
said gently, giving him a tempting draught 
of iced wine and water. “You must try to 
sleep now.” 

Gustave closed his eyes obediently enough, 
while Griselle sat stili listening to the music. 
But he did not sleep. During the long half 
hour that followed, many were the scenes 
and pictures that rose before him. The 
most distinct and vivid was that of a crowded 
court where some “ cause céltbre ” was being 
pleaded, and all were hanging with breathless 
attention upon the lips of the eloquent 
orator, and distinguished advocate, Gustave 
Adolphe Bairdon. 

He knew his cause had reference to the 
Jesuits, but he did not know on which side 
he was pleading,—on theirs, or on that of 
their adversaries. Which side was likely to 
win? He debated the question with an 
earnestness that put to flight all hopes of 
slumber. ‘Griselle,” he said at last, “I 
can’t sleep. Make a tale for me. Not a 
moral tale though, about good children who 
get bon-bons and broidered frocks; and 
wicked ones who eat dry bread and are 
mocked by their playfellows.” 

For Griselle often made tales for the 
amusement of her little brother and sister, 
Henriand Valérie. They were generally of 
the kind to which Gustave alluded with 
such contempt; but sometimes the High- 
land maiden would improvise, not to edify 
her audience, but to please herself; and 
then weird stories of second sight, of pixies 
and brownies,—or perhaps of heroic fidelity 
and terrible revenge, would astonish her 
youthful hearers. These stories had a won- 
derful attraction for Gustave. They taught 
nothing; but they awakened much within 


“And what did he say ?” Gustave asked | him: like stones cast into deep water, they 


eagerly. 

“TI shall not tell you. At least, not now. 
For you would mock and laugh, because he 
is a Jansenist, and you a scholar of the 
Jesuits. Yet, Gustave, I sometimes think he 
is the best and wisest of us all.” 

“Wisest! Best! When he has to thank 


revealed depths hitherto unsuspected there. 
It was good for the hard, irreverent, worldly- 
minded lad to have his imagination thus 
stimulated. 

He was rather disappointed when Griselle 


| answered, “‘ Yes, you shall have a tale; but 


my mother’s charity for his Sunday dinner, | 


I suppose the only dinner he ever eats! 
What has he got by his sixty years of hard 
drudgery, but his threadbare ‘soutane and 
his worn out Breviary? Call me ass and 
idiot, if I manage no better! If I, by the 








I need not make it, for it is true. That 
music has awakened me, and brought back 
things that were long forgotten. .I am a 
little child again; in my home among the 
mountains, in dear old Scotland.” 

“T never saw a mountain,” said the city 
boy. 
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“T see mountains always when M. Gerard 
plays his harpsichord. Now they are bare 


green with groves of waving birch; and 


through the valleys. 


far away ! 
mer mornings when the dew was on heath 
and harebell and all the world asleep, to 
look from my little window and see the 
misty purple light steal over the distant hills, 
and to hear the shrill cry of the plover and 
the scream of the curlew! Then, later, the 
tinkle of sheep bells, or the ring of the 
blacksmith’s hammer, the sounds of life and 
labour coming from the village built for 
protection close to the castle. 

““The castle where my father lived ?” in- 
terrupted Gustave. 

“Yes; the home of his fathers, and his 
fathers’ fathers, for I knew not how many 
generations. A narrow gloomy keep tower 
I should think it now perhaps, then it was 
‘home’ to me.” (Griselle used the dear 
familiar English word, for which the French 
tongue“has no equivalent.) “I donot remem- 
ber seeing my father there, nor can I even 
recall that day of which he has often told us, 
when he rode away to join the standard of 
Prince Charles. My first memories are of 
walks on the moorland with my mother, rides 
on a shaggy mountain pony, and lessons and 
games in the Hall shared with a fair-haired 
foster-sister. I remember, too, the quiet Sun- 
days, and the little chapel where no one 
went but my father’s family and servants, and 
where the priest read prayers in English, 
not in Latin, for we belonged to the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland. Then I remem- 
ber sorrowful days when my mother wept 
much, because of tidings which came to her 
from my father. She made me kneel beside 
her, and taught me to pray with clasped 
hands that God would take care of him on 
the sea, and in the land of his exile amongst 
strangers. After that I played, and rambled 
over the moorlands as usual, but always 
without my mother. And then there came 
a solemn hush and stillness everywhere, 
which it seemed wrong to break by a laugh 
or a word spoken loudly, though I knew not 
why. One morning my nurse took me by 
the hand and led me to my mother’s room. 
I had not seen her for days; and I felt at 
first a thrill of joy, then surprise and sudden 
fear. That white worn face on the pillow 
was not, yet was, my mother’s. There were 


- 





and brown, now purple with heather, and | 


there are streams like threads of silver, | 
falling from the heights and murmuring | 
How cool, and fresh, | 
and free it was on those mountain moorlands | 
How pleasant in the early sum- | 





only a few words spoken, a kiss given, and 
they took me away. After that, everything 
grows misty. I seem to lose myself, until 
at last I find myself again, playing on the 
deck of a ship, and looking down with 
wonder on the white waves; beyond which, 
they tell me, my father is waiting to welcome 
me. Here my dream ends. When I grew 
older, I learned how my father, after the 
battle of Culloden, escaped to France, and 
reached Paris destitute and forlorn. How 
he lodged in this house with your grand- 
parents, the Goudins—had a dangerous ill- 
ness—was nursed by them and treated with 
generous kindness. And then—you know 
the rest, Gustave.” Griselle cared not to say 
more. She was fully aware that her father 
owed his life to her prosperous bourgeoise 
step-mother; yet undeniably she felt the 
alliance a degradation. 

But Gustave was by this time asleep. The 
watcher was left to her own thoughts, which 
were of varied colouring, neither very cheer- 
ful, nor yet altogether sad. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DINNER PARTY, 


“The world-wide throes 
That went to make the popedom ; the despair 
Of tree men, brave men, good men.” 

Tue Eighteenth century was an age of 
Iconoclasm. The destroyer’s hand was busy 
everywhere. Old idols fell before it, all the 
more easily because they were already crum- 
bling and tottering upon their pedestals. 
They were hollow with slow decay within ; 
while to the careless eye at least their out- 
ward forms remained fair and stately as ever. 

But however determinately a generation 
may pluck up, and pull down, and destroy, 
no generation can be wholly destructive. 
Because man was created after the image of 
God, the great Maker, he must needs try to 
make. Because man was created to worship, 
if he know not the living and true God, he 
must needs make idols for himself. 

Many were the idols which philosophers 
and theorists constructed, to place on the 
empty pedestals of those that they destroyed. 
Reason, Liberty, Progress, Humanity, had 
each its votaries. Yet there were some who 
preferred to all these the idea of the family ; 
who would fain have bestowed upon the hearth 
that sacredness of which they robbed the 
altar ; and who expected the regeneration of 
society from the sweet influences of domestic 
life. It is singular that this sentimental 
dream should have haunted Diderot—rudest 
and coarsest of Atheists and Democrats— 
who, himself “‘a bad husband and a bad 
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father,” thought the affection of husbands 
and wives, of parents and children, only 
needed cultivation to make the world a 
Utopia. 
zation, the class that most frequently pre- 


bourgeoisie. 
around the table of the Bairdons in the low 
ceiled entresol of Numéro 18, Rue Beéthizy, 


served the sanctities of domestic life were the | 
The family circle that met | 


In that age of general disorgani- | 


might have gladdened the heart of Diderot ; 
and in that great, brilliant, confused world ot 
Paris there were many such, both amongst 
the grande and the petite bourgeoisie, 
simple, well-conducted, attached to each 
other, and not without respect for those 
above, and consideration for those beneath 
them. 

Gerard was too young to care for the 








burned incense. 


table with genuine pleasure. 





like bearing ; 








—_—_— 


idea of family life; Liberty, Mercy, Hu- 
manity were the idols before which he 
But he liked the Bairdons, 
and took his seat at their Sunday dinner- 


His quick eye noted every member of the 
little group. The grave and stately Scotch- 
man, with his tall erect figure and soldier- 
the plump, active, good- 





| humoured French-woman, so proud of her 
husband, so willing to toil and save that he 
and his children might be surrounded with 
comforts and luxuries; Gustave lying on his 
| couch, and claiming as an invalid a double 
|share of all good things; Griselle, doing 
‘homage to fashion in a gown of stiff bro- 
caded silk, but wearing her fair hair au 
|naturel; the child Henri, dressed like a 
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man of fashion in miniature, with a velvet 
coat, silk stockings, and a toy sword; 
Valerie, still younger, her little frock over- 
loaded with costly lace, and her head en- 
cumbered with a grotesque structure like a 
tower. Madame Bairdon’s uncle, a grey- 
haired, worn-looking man, in a rusty thread- 
bare soutane, sat between the children, who 
evidently looked upon him as their special 
friend and possession ; nor did any one seem 
inclined to dispute their claim. Madame 
Bairdon treated him with cold and rather 
contemptuous civility; M. Bairdon cour- 
teously, but not cordially, for they had 
nothing in common save that both were 
gentlemen; while Griselle, who usually 
atoned for her step-mother’s lack of assi- 
duity, was silent and absent, except when 
the imperious voice of Gustave summoned 
her to wait upon him, 

Gerard, quite at ease with every one else, 
tried in vain to address himself to her. But 
he never ceased to see her, his eye followed 
her slightest movement ; and when, leading 
the children by the hand, she accompanied 
Madame Bairdon (who conformed so far to 
the fashions of her husband’s country, as to 
leave thé gentlemen alone over their coffee 
and their wine), he felt as if the sun had 
suddenly gone down, and the room was cold 
and dark. 

M. Bairdon, or, as he would far rather 
have been styled, Bairdon of Glenmair, re- 
called him to himself. “I am a man of 
few words,” he said; “but M. Gerard should 
hear from my own lips the thanks I owe to 
the brave and generous preserver of my boy.” 

“ Do not speak of that, Monsieur,” Gerard 
interrupted, “Amy one in my place would 
have done as I did.” 

“Not aay one, monsieur. Few, in our 
days, would expose themselves to peril for 
a little bourgeois, who had no claim upon 
their generous protection, and no right to 
expect it. I trust Gustave will show himself 
grateful.” 

Gustave was heard to mutter something 
from his couch, but no words were audible, 
except, “very sorry,” “harpsichord,” and 
“ never again,” 

‘‘Have the kindness to say no more, 
monsieur,” Gerard entreated. More would 
have been said, however, had not the old 
priest come to the rescue. Raising his head, 
and fixing upon Gerard dark melancholy 
eyes that had once been full of fire and 
energy as Gerard’s own, he said with anima- 
tion, ‘“‘Let us do generously and without 
reckoning, all the good that tempts our 





hearts, one can never be the dupe of a 
virtue.” 

“Eh, M. PAbbé!” cried Gerard, “ you 
are quoting the maxims of Vauvenargues.” 

“ And why not?” asked the priest with a 
smile. 

Gerard found it hard to answer without 
discourtesy ; for Madame Bairdon, when in- 
viting him, had described her uncle as a 
harmless piece of antiquity, quite behind the 
age, and only fit to drone over his Breviary, 
say mass, and hear confessions. At last he 
said, “I did not suppose, M. l’Abbé, that 
your studies lay in that direction.” 

“Nor do they,” the priest answered. “ But 
I have studied Vauvenargues, and with 
deep though painful interest.” 

“May I ask,” said Gerard, “why you 
selected Vauvenargues, in preference to 
others who have gone farther than he in the 
same path ?” 

‘Chiefly because Vauvenargues seems to 
me the Pascal of Deism.” 

Bairdon, suppressing a yawn, filled his 
own glass and those of his companions, 
while Gerard answered, “I know Vauve- 
nargues better than Pascal; not so well as 
Voltaire.” 

“There speaks the child of the age!” 
Said the priest. “ Yet surely it were well for 
you to know the man whom Voltaire rever- 
enced.” 

“Ah!” said Gerard brightening. ‘ That 
must indeed have been a rare spirit which 
won not only love, but actual veneration 
from the patriarch himself! What a star 
looks up to must needs be lofty,” <A piece 
of bombast which only Gerard’s youth could 
render excusable. 

“ Messieurs,” said Bairdon, with some em- 
barrassment, and a glance at Gustave, who 
was listening eagerly to the conversation— 
“ Messieurs, you would oblige me by being 
a little more cautious. No doubt M. de 
Voltaire is a great genius, and I have no 
objection to—to the ‘Henriade,’ for in- 
stance. But you will acknowledge that he 
has written some things calculated to corrupt 
and mislead the young and unstable.” 

“* Many things,” said the old priest sadly. 
“ And if God ever speaks to the heart of M. 
de Voltaire, he will wish he had never been 
born rather than have penned them. Suill I 
say, if the Marquis de Vauvenargues had 
been alive, ‘La Pucelle’ would never have 
been written.” 

“You wrong the patriarch,” said Gerard, 





with some warmth. “It is because he is the 
enemy of cruelty, of intolerance, of priest- 
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craft— But I pray you to pardon me, M. 
l’ Abbé,” he said, breaking off in some con- 
fusion. 

“There is no occasion, monsieur,” the 
priest returned courteously. “I may have 
suffered in my time from intolerance ; but I 
trust that has not made me intolerant. Let 
us return to Vauvenargues. His evident 
earnestness and sincerity awaken my interest; 
and, like all men who inspire reverence, he 
himself knows how to revere.” 


“And yet,” Gerard interposed, “ you im- | 


plied just now that M. de Voltaire is a man 
not very prone to revere; while even you must 
admit that no man was ever more passionately 
—worshipped, I may almost say.” 

“Worship is not reverence,” said the priest. 
“Does the savage revere the idol he bows 
down before to-night, and to-morrow casts 
into the fire because he has returned 
successful from the chase? Believe this, my 


young friend, when a man ceases to reverence | 


God, he ceases very soon to reverence his 
own soul, 


homage to his splendid gifts, they may even 
build an altar and burn incense before him ; 
but true reverence they will never pay him. 
When M. de Voltaire thinks fit to repudiate 
a piece that he has written, solemnly denying 
that he even knows the author’s name——” 

“This is not fair, monsieur,” Gerard in- 
terrupted impatiently. ‘An attack upon a 
man’s character is the worst possible argu- 
ment against his opinions.” 


‘I am not at present arguing against the | 


opinions of M. de Voltaire; but trying to 
show that, although he may be idolised, he 
is not revered.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur—he is revered, 
and shall be to the latest generations, as a 
man who has taught the world great and 
noble truths.” 

“ And these truths, monsieur? 
name them ?” 

“He has overthrown superstition,” said 
Gerard. 

‘‘You overrate the influence of M. de 
Voltaire,” the priest returned quietly. ‘“ He 
leads his generation, but he is also led by it. 
He resumes its tendencies in himself, he 
formulates and gives them brilliant expres- 
sion ; but he has not made them, nor does he 
carry them out to their legitimate conse- 
quences. Others continue his work, and go 
much farther than he does. D’Alembert, 
Diderot, Helvetius——” 

«Small change for Voltaire,’” laughed Ge- 
rard. 


Will you 


un- 


And if he acknowledges nothing | 
sacred in himself, his fellow-men may do | 
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| “That, and much more. But your view 
is natural at your age. You young men ex- 
pect everything from personal influence. You 
are always looking out for a hero, and hold- 
ing your hearts in readiness to lay at his feet. 
Therein you do well; and perhaps you are 
nearer a great truth than you think, for it is 
God's way to send salvation to his people by 
the hands of a man—a hero. But not by 
hands unclean, as those of M. de Voltaire. I 
| wish you a better hero, M. Gerard. 

“Yet, suppose he had overthrown what 
you call superstition, what truth has he re- 
vealed? To destroy falsehood is not neces- 
sarily to reveal truth. You find a man 
perishing with thirst about to drink from a 
poisoned spring. You dash the cup from his 
| lips—so far, well; but if you give him no 
| water, how have you helped him ?” 
| But there is water given ; there are posi- 
| tive truths revealed,” said Gerard. 

“Once more, monsieur, will you oblige 
| me by naming them ?” 

Gerard, with an air of pride and satisfac- 
tion, quoted a maxim of the prophet’s: “‘ Love 
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| God, but love mortals also. 
| Bairdon, who had been for some time look- 
| ing impatient, could contain himself no longer. 
““M. Gerard is enjoying a little jest at 
your expense, my friend,” he said to the 
priest. ‘ He is pretending to give you the 
sentiments of Voltaire, and quoting the Bible 
instead,” 

“‘Monsieur,” said the priest gravely, “I 
believe you have gone straight to the heart of 
the matter, with the proverbial directness of 
your nation, I shall do well if I convince this 
young gentleman that whatever ¢ruth Vol- 
taire teaches was taught long ago by One 
whom Voltaire, in his folly, blasphemes and 
derides.” 

“Tt was certainly not taught, for many 
generations, by the priests of your religion, 
M. l’Abbé,” said Gerard. 

The priest took out his breviary, found, and 
pointed to the words, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

* Ay; it was acknowledged in words, but 
denied in fact, systematicallyand persistently,” 
Gerard replied. “ It is as though I said,” he 
added, witha smile, “‘I love my dear young 
friend Gustave as I love myself; but, he 
shall toil and starve that I may eat the fat 
and drink the sweet; he shall be burned, 
racked, or scourged to death the moment he 
dares.to resist my will.’” 

Gustave, who had been listening with fixed 
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attention, considered this reference to himself 
as an invitation to join the conversation. “If 
your dear young friend had not sense enough 
to take the winning side, he would deserve 
all you could do to him,” he said. ‘ What 
could you expect of the priests? They were 
learned and clever; so they had their way, 
and trampled on everything that opposed 
them. Now it is they who are stupid, while 
the philosophers are clever. I am a philo- 
sopher, M. Gerard.” 

The old priest looked very mournfully into 
the keen, hard, boyish face. ‘‘ God help thee, 
poor child!” he said; “thou art old, and 
hast never been young. Pray God to make 
thee, in very truth, a little child, so shalt thou 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘‘T know nothing of the kingdom of 
heaven,” said Gustave pertly ; “I want the 
kingdom of earth.” 

“Child, your wants are all the greater be- 
cause you know them not. But such is the 
training the Jesuits give their pupils,” said 
the Jansenist with a sigh. Then, resuming 
his argument, “ I understand you, M. Gerard. 
But are you not doing with regard to the 
ministers of religion what you objected to my 
doing With regard to Voltaire ?” 

“No, monsieur,” Gerard said with warmth; 
“surely it is fair to infer the character of a 
system from its effects. And what, hitherto, 
have been those of the Christian religion ?” 

“Schools, hospitals, infirmaries, food and 
clothing for the poor ; so at least I heard in 
my youth,” the Scotchman threw in drily. 

“Schools like those of the Jesuits! Hos- 
pitals and infirmaries like the Hotel Dieu and 
the Bicétre! Help to the poor and miserable, 
like that given at St. Lazare !” 

“‘ Pray explain yourself, monsieur.” 

“Twill, as far as I dare, especially before 
this boy. The Jesuits have done much for 
the cause of education in France; so have 
the Christian Brethren, whose excellent 
schools owe their origin to the great Jan- 
senist party. Yet in the Jesuit system 
of education there are glaring faults. Too 
often intolerance and cruelty have filled their 
schools, extortion has maintained them, and 
the spirit of finesse and management has 
made them nurseries of intrigue and con- 
spiracy. However, France has now well-nigh 
decided the cause of the Jesuits; and M. 
PAbbé will agree with me that it is cowardly 
to strike a falling foe. Rather let us praise 
them, because what the Church of France 
did wot, that they tried todo. The Church 
of France, messieurs, has in her hands at 
this moment an enormous proportion of the 





property of the country, and her immense 
revenues are exempt from ordinary taxation, 
Yet, in return for that well-nigh boundless 
wealth, she will not even teach poor Jacques, 
who starves at her stately gates, to read and 
write and say his catechism. Messieurs, in 
the district where I was born, the majority 
of the population are Protestants. The laws 
—laws framed by Churchmen or for them— 
take their children from these sectaries (by 
force if needful), and send them to Catholic 
schools. Think you that the Church, in her 
charity, provides the education she forces upon 
these worse than orphaned little ones? No; 
it is the heart-broken parents that must pay 
for it, to the uttermost farthing! From that 
one fact, infer a hundred, and spare me the 
pain of detailing what it wrings my heart to 
recall.” 

Gerard paused ; his hearers looked at him 
in surprise, but with different thoughts. “A 
clever young man, who has acquired a sin- 
gular amount of information for his years,” 
thought Bairdon. ‘An honest-hearted youth, 
after all, and a great foe of the Jesuits,” 
thought the Jansenist priest. “It may be he 
is not far from the kingdom of heaven.” “A 
pupil of the Jesuits, who was ill-treated at 
one of their schools,” guessed the shrewd 
Gustave. “Now, if they would get him a 
good benefice, he might change his tone.” 

Gerard presently resumed with energy. 
“From schools, messieurs, turn to hospitals. 
The heart is the standard of the body’s health. 
France is the heart of Christendom, Paris 
the heart of France. In this world-renowned 
Paris, can you point proudly to the Hotel 
Dieu, the house of God, where He lodges his 
guests, the sick poor? Go thither, if you 
dare. You will see four or five miserable 
patients thrown together into one wretched 
bed, whence neglect, mismanagement, and 
the lack of all things hurries them quickly to 
another, where at least there is no more pain. 
Do you know that out of every nine patients 
who enter those fatal gates (often for very 
trivial maladies) two, at least, come not forth 
alive? If this be Christian charity, it is 
charity that kills! But I restrain myself, for 
it is sot Christian charity. Your prelates 
with their princely revenues, your abbés with 
their priceless lace and matchless jewellery, 
are too poor to afford the patients of the 
H6tel Dieu their miserable dole of bread 
and tisane. It is the spectacles of Paris— 
the ¢ieatres—that support its one great hos- 
pital. The Church denies the actor, Chris- 





tian burial—stamps his calling as infamous, 
soul-destroying, yet takes the hard-earned 
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fruit of his toil to supply her own lack of 
service. Baser than those of old, who shrank 
from bringing into the treasury the price of 
blood, the priests of France offer their God, 
for his poor, the blood of the actor’s soul! 
Turn from the Hétel Dieu to the Bicétre, 
to——” 

“Nay, monsieur,” Bairdon interrupted. 
“You have said quite enough to prove that 
the charities of Paris are badly administered, 
and the priests far from what they ought to be. 
No one here doubts it. Indeed I myself 
could tell more than one story much to the 
point, were I not restrained by the respect 
due to my esteemed guest M. Goudin.” 

The priest bowed gravely, and Gerard 
took the hint so far as to make his attack a 
little less personal, and to disregard Gustave’s 
muttered suggestion—“ That fine church of 
St. Sulpice, too, built with the proceeds of a 
lottery!” He resumed, “ You will say the 
age is degenerate, and the glory of the 
Catholic Church in great measure departed. 
You are right: the Church has had _ her 
golden era, when the state was but her 
humble and submissive handmaid, and all 
her enemies were beneath her feet.” 

Here Goudin interposed, ‘I frankly ac- 
knowledge, monsieur, that the Middle Ages 
were times of much ignorance, cruelty, and 
disorder.” 

“The Middle Ages !” Gerard cried scorn- 
fully. “Do you think I was going back to 
their old-world horrors and absurdities? 
Though, I may remark, it is no thanks to 
the Catholic Church that we ever got out of 
them. The revival of learning—the inven- 
tion of printing—the Reformation, began the 
new day, whose light hour by hour increases 
and shall increase, until the glorious coming 
time, when superstition and intolerance are 
swept away, and man, the true king of the 
universe, the lord of all things, shall rule and 
reign for ever and ever !” 

“It is a noble dream!” the priest said, 
looking with admiration and interest upon 
the young enthusiast. “ Butif man has not 
yet learned to rule himself, how shall he rule 
the world ?” 

“Better, at least, than did the Catholic 
Church. Look at the age of her triumph in 
this realm—the age of Louis, miscalled the 
Great.” 

“So vaunted by the philosophers, so 
lauded by Voltaire,” the priest observed 
quietly. Perhaps the taunt was scarcely 
generous ; but who is always generous in the 
heat of battle ? 

“So vaunted by every one,” Gerard frankly 





allowed. ‘A brilliant epoch, alike for the 
arms, the arts, the literature of France. And 
for the Church, the culminating epoch of her 
glory. The age of Bossuet, of Bourdaloue, 
of Fléchier, of Massillon—ay, and of Fénelon 
and the Port Royalists. Louis Quatorze, 
converted and penitent, was on the throne ; 
Bossuet was in the pulpit. An absolute 
monarch lent his sceptre to an absolute 
Church ; and France lay beneath it—inert, 
prostrate, dumb.” 

“But are you not forgetting,” said the 
priest mildly, “the noble resistance so often 
opposed to the tyranny and absolutism in 
Church and State by the free Gallican spirit ?” 

“No. Nor yet the services rendered to 
humanity by the Jansenists, and the bitter 
thanks they received from the holy Catholic 
Church. But how can I listen to the wail of 
the exiled nuns of Port Royal, while my ears 
are ringing with the groans, the cries, the 
agonies with which the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes filled the land? Oh, M. 
l’Abbé, that story has yet to be read by the 
civilised world, in all its horror, its pathos, and 
I dare to add, its glory too! What are your 
boasted Acta Sanctorum beside it? Can 
they match the cruelty on one side, the 
endurance on the other? Of the endurance 
I speak not now. To me it is a grand over- 
whelming mystery, like the midnight starry 
sky. But the cruelty! Call up the myr- 
midons of Diocletian, the soldiers of Mahomet, 
the priests of Montezuma, and they will look 
angels of mercy beside the ‘booted mis- 
sionaries’ of the most Christian king, and the 
priests and Jesuits that inspired and directed 
them! But I forget myself,” Gerard said, 
his tone suddenly changing from deep emo- 
tion to mournful, almost listless, calm. “I 
speak I know not what, or how. Allow me 
to resume. In that great age of the Church, 
when she sat enthroned in splendour, where 
were the People?” 

“ The People /” the priest repeated with a 
puzzled air. 

“Yes, the people—the masses—the suf- 
fering, toiling millions—who are not nobles, 
nor priests, nor even bourgeois—only men, 
men that till the ground, and pay the taille, 
the corvée, the gabelle, the aides. What 
message had the Catholic Church for these ? 
What word for them had Bossuet, her eloquent 
mouthpiece, her able representative? When 
Louise de la Vallitre took the veil (these 
churchmen were very tender to the vices of 
most Christian kings), he could pour forth 
the treasures of his eloquence, for the tears of 
the great and noble were priceless jewels, to 
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be gathered up and set in the wrought gold 
of his stately periods, while the tears of 
tortured millions fell unheeded, on the soil 
they delved to enrich others. The eagle of 
Meaux was too busy gazing on the sun of 
royalty to have one glance, one thought to 
spare for these. He was like the rest. ‘ Dur- 
ing all that triumphal era, the people escape 
our search. La Bruyére only affords us a 
glimpse of them, half buried in the furrows 
they are digging ; ‘and an impotent and passing 
insurrection lets us see them for a moment 
in some cruelly frivolous lines of Madame 
de Sevigné. ‘That is all. Yet I have heard 
preachers say it was for these Christ died,’ * 

“In fine, messieurs, the Catholic Church 
has ignored, denied, trampled upon Humanity. 
Voltaire has raised it from the dust, set it on 
a pedestal, embraced it, appealed to it. The 
Catholic Church has despised Nature; dis- 
couraged all study of her works and ways, 
crushed out science wherever she could. 
The philosophers cultivate science, and recog- 
nise nature as their teacher, their guide, 
their noblest study. They anatomize the 
frame and analyze ‘the mind of man. They 
veigh and measure the earth, and dive into 
her secret chambers. Ev erywhere they seek 
truth, and they reverence humanity. There- 
fore, messieurs, I am of the Church of M. de 
Voltaire and the philosophers.” 

A silence ensued, of which Bairdon, tired 
out by the discussion, took advantage to 
leave the disputants to themselves and rejoin 
his wife. She reproached him for his want | 
of courtesy and tact. “You should have 
known how to stop my uncle’s lengthy 





* Vinet. All the facts alluded to in this chapter are sub- 
tantiated by contem aporé ary records, and more of the same 
ind might be added almost ad :nfinidum. 


periods,” she said. ‘“ Did I not ask you, at 
the first pause, to pray M. Gerard to do us 
the favour of accompanying us to the Boule- 
vards to see the marionettes ?” 

“They never paused at all till 
Bairdon answered. “And M. Gerard 
self has been the chief speaker. I will not 
disturb them now; for it is but just the priest 
should have his turn, and answer him, if he 
can. Fair play for ever. Thou and I can 
go to the Boulevards, and let the young folk 
follow at their leisure.” 

“Fi donc, mon cher! wilt thou never 
learn to respect the proprieties?” Madame 
Lairdon cried, horror-stricken at the thought 
of Gerard and Griselle walking the Boulevards 
together without an escort, thoug! xh more than 
willing they should do so under her own and 
her husband’s protection. No, mon ami; 
since thou hast managed so badly, we must 
wait for the end of their tiresome discussions 
about what no one knows or cares to know. 
Ma foi! where is the use of talking of philo- 
sophy and religion? I know how to sell my 
lace at a good figure, and to use the gold I 
get for it in purchasing all we can desire ; 
and what more could philsosophy do for us ?” 

*€ Or religion either ?” asked her husband 
with a curious, half-amused, half-doubtful air. 

“No one can reproach ws with neglecting 
religion,” said Madame Bairdon, in the tone 
| of one whose respectability was undeservedly 

called in question. “IT go to mass and con- 
| fession ; so does Griselle, and Gustave has 
| taken his first communion, though I had hard 
work to persuade him toit. I do everything 
that is right; in my position,” said this amiable 
Pharisee, who, like many a Pharisee, was at 
| heart a Sadducee, really believing in what she 
saw and touched, and in little else. 
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MERCY. 


“Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing: 


\ ERCY !—'twas, O Lord, thy love 
4 For the sinner lost to Thee ; 
Mercy brought Thee from above— 
Only mercy, rich and free. 
Mercy lifts us from the mire ; 
From the burning plucks the brand ; 
Plants the myrtle for the briar— 
Work and sign of God’s own hand ! 


Mercy !—’tis thy pity yet 

For the rebel made a child, 
Prone to err, and to forget, 

Still by watchful foes beguiled. 


for God is my defence, anc 


1 the God of my mercy.” —PSsALM lix. 17. 


Careless on a care I slept, 
Heedless I deserved to fall ; 
But thine eye my slumbers key t, 

And thy Mercy heard my call. 


Mercy !—it shall be our stay 

When the trump of God shall sound : 
Grant us mercy in that day ; 

Let us then in Thee be found ; 
Through the Spirit now we wait 

For the hope of righteousness : 
Open then thy Mercy gate, 

And thy waiting servants bless ! 

HENRY DOWNTON. 
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we have here ventured 
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Their Religions, Moral, 
III. 
\ ANY _per- 
- sons in this 
country, 


webelieve, 
entertain a 


firm con- 
viction 
that the 
every - day 


food of the 
Chinese 
consists of 
all sorts of 
garbage, 
but no no- 
tion could 
be more 
absurd; 
and to 


Chinese Beggar. 


make this perfectly clear, we propose in 
the present article to show what the food 
of the masses really is, and how it is ob- 
tained, adding some remarks on cognate 
subjects. 
possible, to make a positive statement as 
to the total uniformity of practice in any 
matter in so vast an empire as that of 
China, and we cannot, of course, positively 
assert that dogs, rats, cats, &c., are never 
eaten, for, as in all Eastern countries, there 
are many thousands of beggars, &c., in 


It is difficult, if not utterly im- 


China, who are so miserably poor, and so 


degraded, that they do perhaps, more espe- 
cially in the south, 
temptation in the shape of a plump puppy ; 
but in Central and Northern China we think 


sometimes yield to 


we are safe in saying that such cases are 


comparatively rare, and that, as a rule, the 
natives are not foul feeders. 
of the notion we have alluded to, has pro- 
bably arisen from the vague and hasty state- 
ments respecting what they had seen in 


The prevalence 


Canton, made by carly travellers, whose 
knowledge of the domestic habits of the 
people was in most cases extremely super- 
ficial and limited. The opinion which 
to express will, 
perhaps, derive a certain amount of con- 
firmatory support if we take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning, at the outset, that 
the Chinese, no less than ourselves, have 
their works on hygiene, on which, so lorg as 
they keep to the results of their personal expe- 
rience, they write very sensibly. One notable | 


CHINESE :" 


and Social Condition. 


work they have on this subject, in twenty 
books, written by one Kao Lien-shén, as far| 
back as 1591, and entitled Zsun Shéng pa| 
This, as its title denotes, is divided | 
into eight parts, which severally treat of— 
undivided application, seasonable regimen, 
rest and pleasure, prevention of disease in | 
the future, eating, drinking, and. clothing, | 
amusements in retirement, efficacious medi- | 
cines, and examples of the virtuous. 

The Chinese, commonly speaking, have 
but two substantial meals in the day—break- 
fast and dinner, the former of which they 
call ¢sao-fan (i.e. eariy rice), and in some 
parts ¢sao-cha (i.e. early tea), and the latter 
wan-fan (i.e. evening rice) or ¢a-tsan (i.e, | 
great meal). They generally have their 
breakfast about ten a.M., but field-labourers 
and hard-working artisans, such as carpen- 
ters, masons, &c., have it earlier, and take 
an extra meal about noon. Dinner time 
varies from four P.M. to seven P.M., and this 
meal is, as its name (¢a-¢san) imports, the 
principal one of the day. The Chinese 
drink tea at all hours of the day, but it is 
never with them made the occasion of a 
special meal, as it is in this country, and in 
point of fact dinner in China is dinner and 
supper combined, and forms the concluding 
meal of the day. 

In Central and Southern China the great 
mass of the population live principally on 
rice, with a relish of fish or vegetables, either 
fresh or salted, pulse or lentil curd, &c. 
When they eat meat, which they cannot | 
afford to do as a regular thing, it is most 
commonly pork, or the flesh of the mountain- 
goat and the water-ox or tame buflalo (shui- 
niu). In the north, where, owing to the 
vicinity of the extensive grazing-grounds on 
the steppes of Mongolia, sheep are plentiful, 
mutton is found in the shops and markets, 
and is very cheap. If ourmemory serves us, it 
used to cost somewhat less than threepence 
per pound at Peking a dozen or fourteen years 
ago. The Chinese are particularly careful in 
the preparation of their rice ; they first wash 
it thoroughly in order to remove all dust and | 
dirt, and then place it in a vessel with just 
enough water to cover it; the lid being shut 
close, it is soon ready to be eaten. Another 
mode is to put the damp rice in a basket, 





chien. 


| and place it on a little bamboo trivet in the 


boiling water; the boiler is then closed up, 


as 
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The members of the 
Challenger expedition found that the collec- 
tion of these nests formed one of the prin- 
cipal occupations of the islanders in the 


and the rice is cooked by the steam. At | coast of Australia. 
their meals they have the fish, vegetables, 
&c., set on the table in small plates or saucers, 
and a large quantity of rice in a separate 
basin. Each person takes what rice he wants | neighbourhood of New Guinea, in which 
and puts it in a bowl, which he holds in his | part of the world also birds-of-paradise, pearl, 
left hand, and when he wishes to eat some | and tortoise-shell are found in considerable 
he brings the bowl near his mouth, and | quantities. Edible birds’ nests are found 
shovels the rice in with his chopsticks. With | along the coast of Labuan, perched high up 
these chopsticks, which are held in ove hand, | on the sides of limestone caverns, and in 
from time to time he picks up a piece of fish | other places difficult of access; but the 
or vegetable from the common plates, and | greater portion of the supplies received at 
occasionally a porcelain spoon is used for! Labuan comes from Sandakan Bay and the 
the gravy, broth, &c. As we ascend the | Kina Batangan river, on the east coast of 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
i 


social scale a more liberal diet is indulged |; Borneo; and from Labuan and the other 
in, and fowls and ducks, which are very | parts of the archipelago these curious delica- 








plentiful, game, a 
kind of venison, 
&c., are commonly 
eaten. The ducks 
are often split open 
and dried, the bodies 
being stretched out 
so as to be quite 
thin. The well-to- 
do have also very 
many ‘delicacies, 
most of which are 
quite unknown to 
our cookery-books, 
such as_béche-de- 
mer (sea-slug), 
sharks’ fins, fish- 
maws, jelly-fish, cer- 
tain birds’ nests, 
which are converted 
into soup, and a 
variety of other cu- 
rious articles. Of 
these, sea-slugs and 
birds’ nests deserve 
| more than a passing 
notice. The former are known to foreigners 
under different names, such as tripang, bicho- 
di-mar, and béche or biche-de-mer. The 
Chinese call them in the Cantonese dialect 
hoi-sham, and speak of them as “gems of the 
sea,” esteeming those most which are black 
and thin. These sea-slugs are imported to 
some extent from Japan, but chiefly from the 
Eastern Archipelago, where they are collected 
in large numbers among the reefs, islands, 
and bays of the Sooloo seas and of Palawan. 
With regard to the edible birds’ nests con- 
sumed in China, a small quantity, we believe, 
is furnished by the island of Formosa, but 
by far the greater portion comes from that 
vast network of islands which lies between 
the Malayan peninsula and the northern 
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cies reach China 77é@ 
Singapore. These 
nests are those of a 
small species of sea- 
swallow, and the 
Chinese distinguish 
three qualities of 
them, viz., white, 
red, and black. The 
white nests are con- 
sidered the finest, 
and are of a semi- 
transparent sub- 
stance, resembling 
isinglass or gela- 
tine; this kind the 
Chinese call uan 
yen. The red nests 
are believed to be 
made by the same 
bird at a different 
time of the year. 
The black nests are 
the commonest, and 
are usually much 
mixed with dirt and 
feathers; the Chinese call them “feathery 
birds’ nests” (#ao yen) in consequence, and 
numbers of people find employment and oc- 
cupation in cleansing them from these impu- 
rities and rendering them fit for consumption. 
As might be expected, the three qualities 
described differ very materially in value ; the 
white nests are worth about thirty-four shil- 
lings per pound in Labuan, the red fifteen 
shillings, and the black three shillings. 

With regard to the cookery of the Chinese, 
it certainly bears a greater resemblance to 
the French than the English, for they are 
much fonder of stews and made dishes than 
what we consider plain, wholesome food, and 
have a particular fancy for the use of vege- 
tables in all their culinary operations. For 









































our own part, we have always found their 
dishes too rich and greasy, though we recol- 
lect some years ago partaking with a certain 
degree of relish, not unqualified by some 
lurking suspicions as to its actual composi- 
tion, of a dish of stewed eels in a Chinese 
restaurant at Yang-chow, on the Grand Canal, 
a city well known to readers of Marco Polo’s 
travels ; but on most occasions, when driven 
by stress of hunger to native inns and eating- 
houses, we contented ourselves with pieces 
of mutto2 out of broth, boiled eggs, steamed 
bread, and such-like plain fare. ‘This bread, 
by the way, must 
not be thought to be 
anything like ours, 
being more of a 
dumpling; the na- 
tives call it man tou, 
(ze. wheaten flour 
head). The richness 
of Chinese dishes is 
owing to a great 
deal of oil being 
employed in cook- 
ing. ‘The oil gene- 
rally used is that of 
the Sesamum orien- 
tale, and—particu- 
larly in the northern 
parts of the empire, 
where we have seen 
the plant cultivated 
very extensively— 
that of the &ic- 

nus communis, or 

castor-oil plant. 

To mitigate the 

surprise which 

will not unnatur- 

ally be excited 

by this statement, 

it may be well to 

observe that the 

process of cook- 

ing in some way 

deprives this oil of its pecular medicinal pro- 
perties. “Soy” (chiang-yu), without which 
Chinese cooks would be at a great loss in the 
preparation of all their dishes, is made in 
various ways, to suit different tastes. In some 
parts it is made of a black bean, in others of 
a white or yellowish bean, which is principally 
grown in the north of China and in southern 
Manchuria, from which it forms the chief 
article of export. In making the soy, the 
beans are first exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and after being partially boiled are 
placed in huge jars to ferment; they turn 
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brown, and form a soft, pulpy mass, from 
which the soy is drained off or squeezed out, 
and after being strained and flavoured with 
aromatics of various sorts, it is packed in 
small jars for sale. Pulse or bean-curd, 
which we have spoken of as a favourite relish 
of the Chinese with their rice, is made by 
soaking peas or beans in water for some hours, 
and grinding them, when soft, in a hand- 
mill. First a thick fluid is obtained, and 
after various processes to get rid of the 
moisture, a solid curd remains, which is fried 
with oil before being eaten. A more expen- 
sive condiment is 
made by mixing 
rice-spirit with the 
pulse-curd when in 
course of manufac- 
ture ; this, after be- 
ing allowed to stand 
for a month, is high- 
ly appreciated by 
Chinese gourmets. 

The — vegetable 
which is in use al- 
most everywhere, is 
the faz-tsaz, or white 
cabbage; in shape 
and appearance this 
is very different from 
our ordinary cab- 
bage, for it is whit- 
ish, and more like a 
very large lettuce. 

It is often called 

Shantung —cab- 

bage from its be- 
ing grown to an 
enormous extent 
in that province, 
whence it is dis- 
tributed all over 
the empire, being 
very frequently 
salted. When 
carefully pre- 
pared, this Shantung cabbage makes a re- 
markably good winter salad. The Chinese 
are also especially partial to different kinds 
of melons, cucumbers, &c., for which the 
generic name is kva. They are exceedingly 
good market-gardeners, and in most parts of 
the country, besides what we have just men- 
tioned, turnips, carrots, leeks, sweet potatoes, 
lettuces, and an endless variety of other 
vegetables—many not known in England— 
are produced in great abundance. 
Salted provisions are in very general 


consumption, and the Government is thus 
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enabled to gain a large revenue by the salt | time they are fed on flour and water. When | 


tax. Such enormous quantities of fish are 
daily caught in the seas and rivers that the 
Chinese are obliged to salt and dry them, as 
otherwise in a climate like theirs they would 
rapidly become putrid. ‘This salt fish is con- 
veyed to all parts of the country, often in 
foreign vessels, and especially those of the 
smaller class, known as /orchas, and a very 
odoriferous cargo it is, Fishing operations 
in China are generally conducted in much 
the same way as in other countries, and there 
is nothing deserving of particular notice in 
this respect, excepting the method of fishing 
by means of tame cormorants, which is in 
vogue in some parts of the empire. The 
operations are very simple. Each fisherman 
has a small bamboo raft, and three or four 
cormorants, birds of a dark, dirty colour, and 
somewhat larger than a goose. The cor 
morants are trained to bring the fish-they 
catch, to the raft, and are prevented from 
swallowing all but very small ones. by a ring 
which is fastened round their long necks. 
They are generally able to cope with the fish 
they attack, but sometimes it happens that 
the fisherman has to come to their aid with a 
net, which he throws over the struggling pair, 
and hauls them on to the raft. 

~ We have incidentally remarked above that 
fowls and ducks are very plentiful in China, 
so plentiful, indeed, that even at the open 
ports, where the presence of foreigners has 
materially enhanced the value of everything, 
they are readily procurable at threepence or 
threepence halfpenny per pound, eggs costing 
about a farthing each, and this is, in a great 
measure, due to the artificial hatching of the 
eggs of which much was heard in this country 
some years ago. Large establishments in 
which this is carried on, are to be found in the 
vicinity of most Chinese cities. To these 
places, which consist of several long, low 
rooms, large quantities of eggs are brought in 
the spring and summer: they are placed in 
baskets in a heated brick oven, and are care- 
fully covered up with a heavy straw pad. 
The eggs are turned over every day, and after 
a day or two are placed in a rather warmer 
oven, great care being always taken to keep 
the cold air away from them. In due course, 
when the time of hatching approaches, the 
eggs are removed from the oven, and arranged 
on a large table covered with cotton wadding ; 
a cloth is thrown over them, on the top of 
which are placed warm cotton quilts. As the 
little chickens or ducklings come out from 
their shells, they are picked up and carried 
in baskets toa warmer room, where after a 





they are strong enough to be taken away, 


they are sold at the rate of about a penny | 


each. 


Wheat and Indian corn are produced to a | 


considerable extent in China, but the natives 
do not make bread like ours; they make, 
however, what we have before called “ steamed 
bread” (7zan-tou) in the following manner :— 
leavened cakes of wheat-flour are placed in 
a hot pan to make them rise, and they are 
then put into a species of oven or boiler, and 
there cooked by steam. These cakes are 
light, and in places where foreign bread is not 
procurable, are sometimes eaten by Euro- 
peans ; when sliced and freshly toasted, we 
have very often found them a capital substi- 
tute for English bread ; in fact, they formed 
the nearest approach to bread that we were 
able to get for several years. Wheat-flour is 
most commonly made into cakes, of which 
the Chinese have a great variety, and most 
of which are classed by them under the 
generic term fing. ‘These cakes are made of 
many different shapes, and some of them 
contain chopped leeks, &c.! The Chinese 
call them #en-hsin, that is, something to delight 
or support the heart, a term which is also 
given to dessert dishes, confectionary, &c., as 
well as to the species of lunch taken by some 
between the principal meals of the day. A 
very brisk business is done in these cakes 
both by itinerant vendors and at stalls in the 
crowded streets of most Chinese cities, 
Wheat-flour is made under some difficulties, 
for the mills for grinding corn are of a very 
rude and rough description ; some are turned 
by water, but in towns a blindfolded buffalo 
supplies the motive power. As the mill- 
stones are bad and not well fitted together, 
the flour has to be ground several times 
before it is fit for use. . 
The aspects of the country districts in 
China and England differ most materially, for 
in the former there are no hedges, fences, or 
walls to divide the fields; a narrow raised 
pathway forms the cnly boundary or division. 
We have never seen or heard of any meadows 
or haymaking ; and when cattle are turned 
out to grass, it is on the hills or wide plains, 
which at certain seasons of the year are sub- 
merged by the overflowing of a neighbouring 
river ; in winter they are fed on wheat or rice 
straw. In the cultivation of the fields the 
chief implements used are the hoe, a light 
plough, and a rude harrow ; the two latter of 


which are drawn, not by horses, but by | 
buffaloes, guided by means of a rope tied to | 


a string in their noses. As roads are very 
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scarce, except in the more northern portions 
of the empire (where, indeed, they are merely 
wide tracks which are left to take care of 
themselves, and consist for the most part of 
deep ruts, enormous holes, and other pit- 
falls for unwary travellers), carts for the trans- 
port of produce are but rarely seen, and the 
carrying is done by means of bamboo poles 
slung over the labourers’ shoulders. 

Rice, which is the staple food of the 
Chinese,* is grown in immense quantities in 
most parts of the country, and is called by 


| four names according to its different stages : 


whilst growing in the water, it is called ao 
(paddy) ; and when in the ear, 400 ; the grain 


| of rice unhusked and ready for market is 
| termed mz, and when boiled, faz. In this 


connection it may not be out of place to 
mention that so intimately is rice associated 
in the Chinese mind with ideas of eating, 
that chth-fan (literally, eat-rice) is their expres- 
sion for eating any and every meal. Nay, they 


| even go farther; in England two people can 


hardly meet without saying, ‘‘ How-d’-ye-do?” 
and in like manner (at least among intimates), 
the phrase which springs to a Chinaman’s 
lips 1s invariably, Chih-liaofan mei-yu, i.e. 
Have you had your breakfast or dinner, as the 
case may be. 

In the spring the rice-fields, from which 
two crops are usually obtained in the course 


| of the year, are laid under water, and ploughed 


in that state; a primitive kind of rake or 


| harrow is then dragged over them to break 





up the lumps, &c. The seed rice is first 
steeped in liquid manure, partly in order to 
protect it from insects and worms; it is then 
sown in a small plot of ground, specially 
prepared, and afterwards, when in the course 
of a few days it has begun to shoot, it is 
transplanted to the fields. This process of 
transplanting is conducted with extreme care, 
the young plants being dropped by sixes into 


| holes from six to eight inches apart, and the 


fields are thenceforward kept under water, 
and carefully weeded. When the rice turns 
yellow, and is therefore nearly ripe, the water 
is drained off the fields. About midsummer 
the harvest commences, when the rice is cut 
close to the ground, and fastened up into 
bundles. Threshing operations are performed 
in different ways; in some parts the grain is 
said to be trodden out of the ear by cattle on 
a floor of hardened earth, prepared with lime ; 
in others the bundles or sheaves are beaten 
against an open wooden frame, placed at an 





* Millet is consumed to a very large extent in the northern 
rovinces instead of rice; the qiscnel varieties in use are 
arbadoes, panicled, and grand (sorghum) millet. 





angle with the ground ; but the most common 
way of threshing is by means of the ordinary 
flail. The tenacious husk is removed by a 
curious contrivance, which is, in fact, a sort 
of mill, the mill-stones being replaced by wood 
sufficiently rough to rub off the husk without 
injuring the grain. ‘The winnowing is some- 
times done by merely throwing the rice up into | 
the air, or by letting it fall from a height, but | 
the Chinese have also a winnowing machine 
like ours, and there is every reason to believe 
that we are indebted to them for the idea. 
Finally, the grains of rice are placed, with a | 
little chalk, in a large mortar in which a 
pestle rubs them gently together, and so 
polishes them; the dust and broken grains 
are then sifted off, and the rice is left clean 
and ready for use. ‘The amount of rice raised | 
and consumed every year in the Celestial 
Empire must be enormous, but we are not 
aware that any means exist of arriving. at 
even an approximate guess on this point, 
though a recent writer, basing his estimate on 
what appear to us to be somewhat insecure 
data, places the total at 90,000,000 tons, * 
We have explained at some length what 
the food of the Chinese usually consists of, 
and how it is obtained, though we make no 
pretensions to have treated the subject ex+ 
haustively ; a few words must now be said 
with regard to what they drink. The pre- 
vailing beverage in China is weak, hot tea, 
made from the sun-dried leaf, and taken 
without milk or sugar. ‘This the Chinese 
drink at all their meals, and at any other 
times when they may happen to be thirsty; 
buckets of weak tea, with a cup floating on 
the top, are often placed by the roadside at 
the expense of wealthy and charitably dis 
posed individuals for the benefit of the thirsty 
traveller, by whom on a hot summer's day 
especially the boon is much appreciated. 
The Chinese, be it observed, never drink 
cold water, and they open their eyes in 
amazement when they see foreigners doing 
so, for they consider that the digestion is 
irreparably injured thereby! Though grapes 
abound in many parts of the country, they 
are never used for making wine. The 
native wines or spirits, which are all included 
under the one term chiu, are obtained chiefly 
from rice and millet, usually by distillation: 
As specimens of the different kinds, we may 
mention Auang-chiu (yellow wine), made from 
rice, and much esteemed by the natives, but 
which is rather nauseous to the European 
palate, and mei-kuci-lu (rose dew), a very 
strong spirit, made from millet, which, apart 
from its peculiar rose-flavour, is not unlike 
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hollands. The Chinese, however, are a par- 
ticularly temperate race, and, as a rule, only 
drink wine on festive occasions, such as 
family parties and other special entertain- 
ments. The public-house, in our acceptation 
of the term, is unknown in China, and is 
replaced by the tea-shop. 

But although we are able to give the 
Chinese so good a character for temperance 
in their use of strong drinks, one matter 
remains to be noticed in this connection, 
which certainly does not redound to their 
credit; we allude to the vice of opium- 
smoking, which, unless some remedy can be 
applied, bids fair to become the curse of 
China, if indeed it cannot be correctly termed 
so already. Withregard to this vicious prac- 
tice, it is a sad reflection to have to make, 
when truth demands the admission on our 
part that a very heavy responsibility rests 
upon the English nation for pandering to the 
demoralising habit, not only by permitting, 
but by actually encouraging, the production 
of the drug in its Indian Empire, almost 
solely and simply for exportation to China. 
By so doing, we not only debase the Chinese, 
but lower ourselves in their eyes by minister- 
ing to a ‘vice which we have first assisted in 
fostering for the sake of the filthy lucre de- 
rived from the trade, and besides this we lay 
ourselves open to taunts from all civilised 
nations. But a short time since we roused 
ourselves at the call of humanity, and 
brought about the stoppage of the horrible 
coolie traffic at Macao; alluding to our ex- 
ertions in that matter, and the previous pro- 
hibition of this hideous imitation of the slave- 
trade within our colony of Hongkong, a 
French writer sarcastically observed, and not 
entirely without justice, we are fain to 
admit, that if the English are scrupulous 
about taking part in the export of Chinese, 
they have never had the least scruple about 
poisoning them with their opium, even going 
so far as to make war on them in order to 
force the poison upon them ! 

The population of China, as we have pre- 
viously observed, may with some degree of 
probability be set down at four hundred 
millions, and we have seen it estimated that 
the number of opium-smokers is twenty-four 
millions. The amount of Indian opium an- 
nually imported into China is very easily 
ascertained. In 1872, eleven million five 
hundred thousand odd pounds were delivered 
at Hongkong, of which all but a trifling 
quantity sent to California for the use of 
Chinese there, eventually found its way into 
China. Though these figures drive us to the 





supposition that the evil cannot be quite so 
widely spread as is commonly believed ; yet 
we do not for a moment wish to lead our 
readers to underrate the great damage done 
by the opium sent from India to China. As 
regards the opium trade, nothing would give 
us personally more pleasure than its entire 
extinction, just as any true friend to humanity 
must desire the extinction, by some means 
or other, of the trade in ardent spirits in 
more civilised countries. A society, having 
this end in view, has recently been organized 
in London, and we hope that every success 
may attend its efforts in the cause of hu- 
manity, though we cannot but fear that 
the greed of commerce, as well as financial 
considerations in India, will be found to 
stand in the way of an immediate attainment 
of its object. 

The opium consumed in China is of two 
kinds, the foreign and the native article. 
With the exception of a little Persian and an 
occasional chest of Turkish, the whole of the 
former comes from India, two-thirds, indeed, 
being Malwa opium, one-quarter Patna, and 
the remaining one-twelfth only being Benares 
and Persian. With regard to the latter, 
though there can unfortunately be no doubt 
that its cultivation is on the increase, it is 
not easy to obtain much specific and trust- 
worthy information ; it is just possible, how- 
ever, that, as its production increases, its 
very cheapness may drive the more noxious 
foreign article out of the country, and that 
then the Chinese authorities will be able to 
deal with the question in the sense in which 
they profess themselves anxious to do. Now- 
a-days, where the foreign drug is found in 
general consumption, the native article is 
used, if at all, almost solely for mixing with 
it, for economy’s sake, in the proportion 
usually of three parts native to seven parts 
foreign. In some of the districts where it is 
grown, notably in the western province of 
Szechuen, it is smoked by itself, and oddly 
enough, according to careful observations 
made by arecent and well-informed traveller, 
without any injurious effect; those whose 
daily avocations will not admit of their 
smoking in the daytime chewing a conserve 
of opium and sugar! Indian opium is im- 
ported in large balls or cakes, packed in 
chests, and is worth on an average about 
twenty shillings per pound. A considerable 
amount is wasted before the smoking mixture, 
which looks exceedingly like thick, dark 
treacle, is prepared, an operation which is 
performed somewhat in the following manner. 
A piece is cut off from a ball of opium, and 
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placed in water in a copper vessel over a | 
fire ; when melted, it is filtered through coarse 
paper into a basin. The water is gradually 
evaporated by boiling, and the pure opium 
thus obtained is kept in small cups ready for 
use. Opium is smoked in a different way 
from tobacco, and to correct any misappre- 
hensions on this subject, it may be well to 
describe briefly the modus operandi. The 
smoker usually establishes himself on a couch 
or platform with a lighted lamp by his side, 
he then dips a needle into the prepared 
opium, and so transfers a small quantity to 
the minute hole at the top of the bowl of the 
opium-pipe. He next applies this aperture 
to the flame of the lamp, and so inhales the 
seductive poison. The pipe is, of course, 
frequently replenished, the amount of opium 
consumed each time being very small. If 
only smoked very moderately, opium is said 
not to have any particular effect, but when 
used to excess, it generally makes the 
smoker’s face haggard and pale. In many 
towns, especially the sea-ports and great 
commercial centres, opium dens exist, where 
horrible scenes of debauchery take place 
under the cloak of night, but we refrain from 
attempting any description of them, for it 
would serve no good end. Suffice it to say 
that these dens keep very quiet externally, 
and never flaunt themselves before the public | 
gaze like our gin-palaces. | 





The pretext which opium-smokers usually 
give for having taken to their evil practices, 
is the relief of pain, caused by toothache, 
headache, &c., much in the same way as the 
habitual toper will endeavour to excuse him- 
self for having entered upon the downward 
road to ruin. Need we remark that the pro- 
fession of the one is, in most cases, as far 
from the truth as that of the other? Once 
acquired, the habit insensibly grows upon a 
man, as he rarely has the strength of mind 
to throw it off, and gradually sinks from bad 
to worse. Some repentant sinners do, how- 
ever, by the aid of foreign medical skill, 
escape from the clutches of the poison- 
demon, and in this respect too high praise 
cannot be given to the exertions of the few 
medical missionaries at work in the country, 
who do their best to counteract the evil 
caused by the introduction of the foreign 
drug. Our remarks on this subject would be 
incomplete, if we did not, in conclusion, call 
attention to the disastrous effect which the 
opium traffic has upon the labours of our 
missionaries, and urge this as a good and 
valid reason for its suppression. ‘The igno- 
rant masses in China, perhaps not unnaturally, 
identify the missionaries with the trade of 
their mercantile fellow-countrymen, and fre- 
quently taunt them with the evils brought 
about by opium-smoking, to the manifest and 
serious hindrance of their ministrations. 

EDW. DUFFIELD JONES. 





A BOTANIST’S DIFFICULTIES IN THE THEORY OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


a> is the fashion at the present day among | 

a certain school of writers to ignore the 
countless marks of design that force them- 
selves upon our notice in the external world. | 
The theory of development is supposed by | 
many to have emptied them of all meaning. | 
Nevertheless, the marks themselves remain ' 
precisely as they were, as striking now as 
when they led the ancient Greeks to ascribe 
the benefits they received from nature to 
distinct persons, to Ceres, Flora, Bacchus. 
Of their cogency we have lately had a re- 
luctant witness, J. S. Mill, who admits that 
he cannot shut his eyes to the evidences in 
favour of a designing Intelligence. Whenever 
an hypothesis is started sufficiently novel 
and heterodox, it attracts many adherents 


thought. They take it up avec un cur Leger, 
without caring about its consequences, and 
without fairly weighing the arguments against 
it. They find a pleasure in flaunting their 
boldness in speculation in the face of more 
sober thinkers, and if met with determined 
opposition, imagine themselves suffering per- 
secution for the truth’s sake. 

It is well that a protest should be 
sometimes made against this imitative spirit, 
this tendency to follow a_ bell-wether, 
provided only that the bell is of some 
newly-discovered and sonorous metal. Such 
hunters after novelty should remember 
that original thinkers are not always right ; 
that the same age which produced Galileo 
produced also Jordano Bruno and Jacob 





who bestow upon it very little serious 


|Béhm. They should learn to distinguish 
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between Mr. Darwin as a skilled and 
patient observer of nature, and Mr. Darwin 
as a speculator on the origin of life. It 
is probable that many are well acquainted 
with the evolution hypothesis as it floats 
on the surface of educated society, who 
have no idea of the strength and variety of 
opposing arguments. The whole doctrine 
of design founded on countless particulars 
is fatal to it. The strength of this doctrine 
is not that of a chain, which fails if a single 
link snap, but that of a net which still holds 
if one or two meshes break. Paley has 
pointed out a thousand instances of design 
in the animal world. If a few of his facts 
have to be corrected, the great majority are 
beyond question ; above all, his method is 
always applicable. The eye was made to see 
with : this is one doctrine. In the course of 
innumerable ages certain animal tissue, be- 
came sensitive to light, and slowly formed 
itself after many failures (of which unfortu- 
nately no specimens have survived) into an 
organ containing an arrangement of thecornea, 
retina, iris, and the three humours which acci- 
dentally happen to be exquisitely adapted for 
vision : this is the other doctrine. Which com- 
mends itself most to our instinctive common 
sense? Which agrees best with the evidence 
of geology? The oldest eye we can examine, 
that of the trilobites, is very complicated in 
structure, and betrays no traces of imperfec- 
tion. 

In the vegetable world there are marks of 
contrivance as striking as in the animal, 
though perhaps requiring more special know- 
ledge for their appreciation. Paley, who 
put forth his chief strength in anatomy, has 
treated plants in a cursory manner, which, 
however, has the advantage of indicating the 
way to more thorough research. A volume 
would be required to do justice to the more 
obvious adaptations and contrivances to be 
found in the leaves, the roots, the flowers, 
and the seed-vessels of plants. In this 
paper I intend to bring forward a few 
points which will probably be new to non- 
botanical readers, and which offer immense 
difficulties to the reception of the Darwinian 
cosmology. 

In the first place, there is far-reaching 
design in the existence upon our globe of 
the vegetable kingdom at all. Why is our 
planet clothed with a green covering appa- 
rently denied to most of her sister spheres ? 
As far as we can judge, not a lichen or moss 
has ever germinated in the moon. Jupiter 
is considered by modern astronomers to 
be still slightly incandescent. Mercury and 





Venus are too near the sun, and Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune too far from him, 
to make it likely that they are the seats of 
vegetation. What, then, is the primary object 
of the verdant garb with which our globe is 
distinguished? It is to be the forerunner 
and indispensable condition of animal life. 
No animal feeds upon purely inorganic sub- 
stances. Plants, however, have the power of 
taking up such substances from the soil, the 
air, and the water into their tissues, and 
there converting them into organic com- 
pounds. Were there no plants, there could 
be no animals on this globe. Plants form 
a laboratory of nature’s own on the grandest 
scale, and one that is incessantly at work. 
They are always bringing the lifeless elements 
of water, carbonic acid, ammonia, soda, lime, 
and magnesia within the play of vital forces 
which build them up into cells and cell- 
contents. Nutriment is thus being incessantly 
provided for the myriad tribes of vegetable- 
feeders, without whom, of course, no car- 
nivorous genera could exist. This process 
is always going on by land and by water, in 
lakes, rivers, and seas. Except in polar 
regions, a profuse vegetation fringes the 
coast-line all round the world, and supports 
an enormous number of molluscs and other 
marine animals upon which in turn their 
carnivorous enemies prey. The deep sea 
itself is often coloured brown by mile-long 
patches of diatoms, minute one-celled vege- 
tables which form the food of scarcely less 
minute oceanic animals. The same great 
law must have prevailed from the dawn 
of life upon our globe. Primeval seas 
must have abounded in alge at those 
remote epochs when they abounded with 
the vegetable - consuming molluscs, the 
shells of which have been preserved in the 
rocks, 

A comprehensive harmony and mutual 


adjustment is thus found to exist between the | 
animal and vegetable créations, through all | 


time and over the whole globe. This 


general interdependence may be followed out | 


into innumerable special cases. Every one 
knows that the hugest terrestrial creatures of 
our epoch are supported by grasses, leaves 
of trees, and roots. Countless herds of wild 
deer, buffaloes, gnus, and zebras pasture in 
the interior of Africa. Even under Arctic 
snows the reindeer scrapes up and contrives 
to subsist upon a dry and leathery lichen. 
The connection of the insect world with 
plants is most varied. Perhaps every plant 
in existence is of use to some insect for food 
or shelter. The common nettle is said to 
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support thirty species ; the oak two hundred. 


Some insects feed on leaves, some on flowers, | 


some on bark, pith, resins, honey. Others, 


again, puncture parts of the leaf or stem, and | 
produce galls of immense diversity of form | 


for their habitations. Again, almost all dive- 
cious plants require the help of bees or 
other winged insects to effect their fecunda- 
tion. 

Here, then, we have a broad general 
bond between the vegetable and animal 
| kingdoms, which is found on examination to 
contain within itself myriads of particular 
bonds between individual plants and _ indi- 
vidual animals. And we are asked to believe 
| that there is no contrivance, no foresight, no 
| premeditated plan in all this! On the Dar- 
| winian hypothesis we are bound to conclude 
| that of all the possible ways in which the 
| primordial vegetable and primordial animal 
could have developed, they accidentally 
| were developed Zari passu, and with that 

reference to each other’s advantage which 
| Infinite Prescience would have given them. 
A single mistake in time would have dis- 
located the whole machine. For instance, 
dicecious plants would have perished if pro- 
duced before the existence of the insects 
necessary for their fertilisation. ‘The insects 
would have perished if produced before their 
food. That such a delicate balance between 
two kingdoms of nature should have been 
maintained through enormous periods of 
time without a superintending Intelligence is 
incredible. 

Let us next consider some forms of vege- 
table life in which adaptation to a special 
purpose is very evident. We will begin with 
the true parasites. It has been stated above 
| that plants feed upon inorganic substances. 


|| This statement, however, must not be under- 


stood to mean that they never feed upon 
anything else. Plants only, and not animals, 
have the power of assimilating gaseous and 
mineral elements, but plants may also be 
nourished by organized substances. As a 
matter of fact, all fungi live upon animal or 
vegetable matter, and so also do the true 
parasites. In popular language, the ivy is 
often wrongly called a parasite: it is sup- 
ported, but not nourished, by the tree up 
which it climbs. The mistletoe is a true 
parasite, so is the broom-rape, so is dodder. 
It happens that these three genera, occurring 
in our own island, present three different 
degrees of completeness of the parasitic 
habit. The broom-rapes are merely brown 
dingy spikes of flowers, without leaf or stem, 
emerging abruptly from the roots of different 








plants. The dodder consists of entangled 
thread-like stems with heads of flowers, but 
no leaves. The mistletoe is a small shrub, 
complete with branched stem, leaves, and 
flowers, naturally self-grafted on the bough 
of a tree. In the first, the reproductive sys- 
tem alone is present; in the second, the re- 
productive and part of the nutritive; in the 
third, both reproductive and nutritive in their 
entirety. The germination of these parasites 
is very singular, and strictly adapted to their 
habit of growth. ‘The seeds of all of them 
perish if they germinate at any distance from 
their nurse-plants. The broom-rapes grow 
upon the roots of furze, broom, ivy, and 
other plants. They produce seed in pro- 
fusion, and some would naturally fall so as 
to come into contact with their proper food, 
the creeping roots. In the dodder another 
method is adopted. The seed germinates in 
the ground, and the embryo plant then coils 
itself round the stem of its future support, 
and drives its rootlets into its substance. 
But it is clear that the mistletoe has a 
harder task still, for it has to establish itself 
on a smooth rounded branch tossed about 
by every wind. To effect this object, the 
fruit of the mistletoe is full of a sticky pulp, 
so that if carried by birds, or blown off when 
ripe, it will adhere naturally to the bark. 
The berry remains in close contact with the 
branch until the radicle of the embryo has 
penetrated the outer rind, reached the layer 
of active growth, and effected there an 
organic union such as takes place when a 
rose is budded. & 
The order Zoranthacee, to which the 
mistletoe belongs, is a large one, and is 
estimated to contain four hundred species. 
Doubtless the history of the germination 
of each kind would, if known, be interest- 
ing. In Myzodendron, a species found 
in the temperate parts of the southern 4 
hemisphere, the seeds cling to the branches 
upon which they settle by long feathered 
processes. Many difficulties present them- 
selves here to the Darwinian. There is the 
antecedent improbability of so special a 
form having arisen from natural selection 
and development. There is the exact pro- 
portionment of the organs of nutrition to 
the needs of the plant. Broom-rapes, suck- 
ing as it were the ascending juices at the 
root of their mother-plants, require neither 
leaf nor stem for their own nourishment. 
The dodders, connected with their nurses 
less intimately, have long wire-like stems 
throwing out numerous rootlets. Lastly, the 
mistletoe, growing on trees, and only forming 
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part of a great vegetable whole, has a stem 
and leaves of its own. Next comes the 
question why should the seeds of these para- 
sites deviate from the habit of all other 
seeds. All other seeds, when germinating, | 
send forth a little stem upwards and a little | 
root downwards. Nothing will induce them | 
to vary from this law. By the Darwinian | 
hypothesis, the seeds of these parasites once 
followed this law. How did they ever acquire 
a different habit? Why do they send their 
radicles upwards or sideways, or any way, so 
that they only penetrate into the rind of 
their nurse-plants? And how did they 
survive during the countless ages which 
must have been required to complete this 
transformation? When, again, did they 
acquire the equally exceptional habit of | 
feeding upon the elaborated sap of other | 
plants ? 

Among effective contrivances, not much | 








| noticed in books, may be mentioned air-floats | 


in the case of aquatic plants. In fresh-water | 


| plants these are very rare, but they are to be | 
| found in one British genus ( U*¢ricularia, or | 
| bladderwort), which is also rather widely dif- | 


used throughout the world. In the bladder- | 
worts, either the stems, leaves, or roots are 
furnished with numerous air-sacs or bladders, 
evidently designed to buoy up the plant 
from deep water. In seaweeds these natural | 
floats are more common. In the Fuc (pop- | 
weed, or wrack) they are oval or globular 
cavities in the frond; in the Halidrys sili- 
quosa (podded sea-oak) they are like pods 
externally, but if cut longitudinally are found 
to be divided into seven or eight chambers ; 
in the gulfweed the air-vessel is round and 
stalked like a fruit. Why are these floats 
only found where they are of service to 
the plant? The Fucus nodosus is tough, 
leathery, heavy, and long; its strap-like 
fronds would suffer much from the ad- 
vancing or receding waves if not buoyed 
up. But the Fucus serratus, a closely-allied 
species, with broader, more expanded, and 
shorter fronds, has no floats. Why should 
two of our British Fuci develope air-sacs, 
and the rest, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, fail to do so? A Darwinian has no 
answer for this question. 

Another difficulty arises from the adapta- 
tion of plants to special habitats. Look, for 
instance, at salt marshes or mountain bogs. | 





| of these. 


Why should they have so peculiar a flora— 
a flora found nowhere else? Many of their 
plants, are isolated in their affinities. They 
have no near neighbours in a systematic 
arrangement. An evolutionist could with 
difficulty point out any other group from 
which he can consider them a deviation. 
The glasswort (Sadicornia herbacea) is one 
It grows on muddy shores within 
the reach of the tide. To suit it for its daily 
submersion, it is a stout, much-branched, 
succulent plant, without leaves, and with 
its flowers carefully stowed away in slits in 
the fleshy stem. A clearer case of special 
adaptation to a singular habitat cannot be 
conceived. Now it is to be observed that 
the glasswort has no genus at all closely 
connected with it. In the books it is given 
as the type of a sub-order; that is, when 
translated into untechnical language, there 
is no plant known from which it may be 
conceived to have been derived by evolu- 
tion. 

The same remark applies to the sun- 
dews, equally special adaptations, and equally 
isolated in systematic arrangements. The 
genus farnassia (grass of Parnassus) is 
so distinct that it has caused the greatest 
divergence of opinion among systematic 
botanists. Some have classed it with the 
Saxifrages, some with the Hypericums, some 
with the Droseracee. 
a great difficulty in tracing descent. The 
usual answer to this class of objections is 
that we must suppose that a great number of 
intermediate links have perished ; but this is 
a gratuitous assumption, unsupported by any 
evidence. As far back as human records 
reach, there is no proof of any vegetable 
forms having become extinct, except through 
human agency, during the present geological 
epoch. 

These few instances of design in the vege- 
table world have been strung together, not 
as the most remarkable, but as perhaps less 
hackneyed than many that are really more 
cogent. This short paper will have suffi- 
ciently answered its purpose if it leads any 
reader to labour for himself in this fertile 
field, and to strive to interpret aright the 
secret characters of creation imprinted on 
every moss, flower, and tree that make this 
earth so beautiful. 

W. POWELL JAMES. 





Here, again, there is | 
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MORNING MUSINGS. 
I.—_MY HEART. 


M*Y heart is like a fairy land, 
With flowers and garlands gay ; 
My heart is like a meadow plain, 
Whereon a child may play. 





My heart is like a silver brook 
That lightly babbles by ; 

And sometimes like a dreamy lake 
Beneath a heavy sky. 


And sometimes like a stormy sea, 
With waves that rise at will, 

Till o’er the water breathes a voice, 
And then the waves are still. 


My heart is like a roomy house, 
With widely-opened door— 

One day the gates will shut, and then 
Comes peace for evermore. 


II.—GOD’S LILIES. 


Gov'’s lilies droop about the world, 
In sweetness everywhere ; 
They are the maiden-souls who learn 
To comfort, and to bear 
And to smile upon the heavy cross 
That every one must wear. 


O lilies, beautiful and meek ! 
They know God’s will is right, 
And so they raise their patient heads 
In dark and stormy night, 
And far above the eastern hills 
They see the dawn of light. 


They know that when their day is done, 
And deep the shadow lies, 

The cross will weary them no more ; 
So lightly they arise 

To meet the angels when they call 
** Lilies of Paradise !” 


IIT.—PATIENCE. 
" “Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre.”’ 
ONLY be patient, all will come 
To one who knoweth how to wait ; 
The wished-for, love-desired home— 
Ah yes, it cometh soon or late. 


Ah yes, it cometh; see the star 
Of hope in darkest clouds arise : 
Ah yes, it cometh; see from far 
The dawning red in eastern skies. 


O my beloved; we shall see, 
When all the weary years are o’er, 
How very sweet the days will be, 
For you and me, for evermore. 
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CANON LIGHTFOOT ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 


COLOSSIANS. 
PART II. 
Mie three main features of Judaic Gnos- | ninth verses of the first chapter: ‘ This 
ticism, which were noted at the close | Christ we, the Apostles and Evangelists, 


proclaim without distinction and without 
reserve. We know no restriction either of 
persons or of topics. We admonish every 
man, and instruct every man. We initiate 
every man in all the mysteries of wisdom. 
It is our single aim to present every man 
fully and perfectly taught in Christ. For 


| of the former article, must be kept clearly in 
view if we are to grasp the meaning and in- 
tention of St. Paul’s teaching in the Epistle 
to the Colossians. These features or notes 
of the Colossian heresy we saw to be— 

1. Intellectual exclusiveness—the claim to 
a higher wisdom, denied to the vulgar, re- 
served for the initiated few. 

2. The doctrine of intermediate agents, 
angelic mediators, evolutions or emanations, 
between the Infinite One and the finite crea- 


self-denial ; for this end I commit myself to 
the arena of suffering and toil, putting forth 
in the conflict all that energy which He in- 


this end I train myself in the discipline of 


tion, between God and man, by which Christ, 
the One Mediator, was set aside. 

3. A rigid asceticism, by which it was 
sought to fly as much as possible from con- 
tact with matter, which was held to be evil 
and the abode of evil. 

In fact, the second and the third charac- | 
teristics—the false conception in theology and 
the false’view in morals—both had their rise 
in one fundamental error regarding the essen- 
tial evil of matter. 

Against some one of these three false views 
almost every word in St. Paul’s Epistle has a 
direct and immediate bearing. When we} 
keep these doctrines which he combats 
steadily in view, every clause and phrase of 
his Epistle comes out with a new and more 


spires, and which He works in me powerfully.’ 
And he well adds: ‘If St. Paul had been 
content to preach an exclusive gospel, he 
might have 
half the troubles of his life.’ 

Again, it will be observed how often in the 
Epistle recur the words ‘ wisd om’ (copia), 
‘ intelligence ’ (ctveos), ‘ knowledge ’ 
(yvaors), ‘perfect knowledge’ (dmiprwors)— 
‘intelligence’ and ‘perfect knowledge’ 
being incorrectly translated ‘ understand- 
ing’ and ‘acknowledgment’ in the au- 
thorised version. Now all these were words 
much in use with Gnostic teachers, to express 
that esoteric knowledge or wisdom which 
they supposed to be the privilege of the few, 
but to be denied to the vulgar crowd. 


saved himself from more than | 





emphatic meaning. | Moreover, they had rites of initiation in the 
I. Against that intellectual exclusive-| ‘mysteries’ of their wisdom. 
ness which was ‘ the informing spirit of Gnos- | this false pretension, this show of wisdom, 





Against all | 


ticism,’ St. Paul urges, as he had done so| St. Paul contends earnestly, especially in the | 
| many times before, the universality of the | second chapter, ‘ that they may be brought 


gospel, that it regards all men as standing | to the perfeet knowledge of God's mystery, 


| exactly alike in the eyes of God, as equally | which is nothing else ‘than Christ—Christ 


| sharers in those essential wants which it is| who contains 
| meant to satisfy. But in this Epistle it is no | treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 


| ceremonial exclusiveness, that he contends, 





all the 


This 


hidden in himself 


longer against Pharisaism, or national and | mystery, once hidden, is now revealed, open | 


| to all without distinction. All differences, 
as he had done in the Epistles to the Gala- | Natural or artificial, 
tians and the Romans, It is against the | | gospel of Christ. 

claim to intellectual superiority—against the 
barrier of spiritual privilege which was being | from the belief in the essential evil of matter, 
attempted to be set up—that the Apostle | speculated about intermediate spiritual 
directs the full strength of his language. | agencies, by means of which alone the In- 
This is the meaning of that “emphatic itera-| finite can approach the finite—God could 
tion’ in which he says that he warns every| come in contact with matter and work in 
man, and teaches every man in every wisdom | creation. The existence of such beliefs in 
that he may present every man perfect in| the minds of the Colossians is nowhere 
Christ Jesus. Or, as Canon Lightfoot well | | asserted, but everywhere implied in the 
paraphrases the twenty-eighth and twenty- | language of St. Paul. Out of this doctrine 


disappear before the | 


II. Gnosticism, as we have seen, starting 
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- ve “Th ° : 
of evolutions, spiritual powers, angelic | He stands to Deity. Then, as it was from 


| beings—these successive steps intervening | cosmical theories that the Colossian heresy 





between God and man—arose the practice of | took its rise, St. Paul first goes on to state 
angel-worship or angelolatry, as it is called. | our Lord’s relation to created things. ‘He is 
If man was too weak and ignorant to ap-| the First-born of all creation—that is, He 
proach at once and immediately to the|is prior in existence to all creation, and 


Absolute God, he might, as it were, ascend | Sovereign over all creation, the absolute | 
to Him through these successive steps of | Heir of the Father, Lord of the universe by | 


lower mediators. In this there seemed to be | virtue of primogeniture, and by virtue also of 


‘a show of humility’—an acknowledgment | creative agency. For in and through Him | 





| of the greatness of God and the feebleness | the whole world was created; things in | 





| of man. Against this whole system of | heaven and things on earth, things visible to 


thought and its practical results St. Paul | the outward eye, things seen only by the 
here asserts, in language more full and exact | inward perception. All powers in heaven 


than in any other Epistle, his doctrine of the | and earth, thrones, dominations, princedoms, | 
‘one Eternal Son—the Word of God—be- | powers, are subject to Him. Through Him | 
gotten before all worlds.’ The two passages | alone, as the mediatorial Word, the whole | 


in which he does so—the two great Christo- | universe was created—to Him, as the final 
logical passages, as they are called, are | goal, it is tending. He is the first and the 
chap. i. 15—20, and chap. ii. g—15. So) last; in Him is no before or after, Pre- 
great is the condensed fulness of these two | existent and self-existent before all worlds, 
passages, that any commentator might well | He is the binding and sustaining power, in 
despair of evolving all the meaning they con- | which universal nature coheres and subsists. 
tain. Canon Lightfoot has, however, let in| All things were created through Him, are 
so clear and broad a light on them, showing | sustained in Him, are tending towards 
a historic reference and a new meaning in | Him,’ 
almost every word, that to ordinary readers} This, neither more nor less, is St. Paul's 
it might seem as if they were almost re-| teaching, as here expressed, regarding our 
covered passages of Holy Writ, whose full | Lord’s person, His mediatorial work, His crea- 
import had now for the first time been ren- | tive and administrative function in the natural 
dered plain. | order of things. And the same position of 
Take the first passage, chap. i. 15—20. absolute priority and sovereignty which He 
fo the Colossian Christians, feeling deeply | holds over the universe, or the natural crea- 
the chasm which separates God from man, | tion, He fills in relation to the Church, or 
and seeking earnestly for some mediation | the spiritual creation. He is its Head, it is 
which would bridge over the gulf, St. Paul, | His body. This is His prerogative, because 
in this passage, sets forth Christ as the one | He is the beginning, the source or original 
satisfaction to all their yearnings—the one | cause of its life, being the first-born from 
solution both of their speculative question-| the dead. [His resurrection from the dead 
ings and of their religious wants. He is the | being His title to the headship of the Church, 
one and only Mediator between God and man, for the power of His resurrection is the life of 
who has entirely bridged the gulf that sepa-| the Church.] Thus in all things He has the 
rated man from God. Fully partaking both of | pre-eminence, in the natural as well as in the 





the Divine nature and of the human, He | spiritual order, in the world as in the Church, | 


touches both, and is the Reconciler of God | And this absolute supremacy is His, because 
and man, and of all things in heaven and in| it was the Father's good pleasure that in 
earth. And what is much to be observed, | Him should dwell all the plenitude of God- 
St. Paul here declares Christ to be the Head, | head. [The p/eroma is the technical term which 
the Sovereign, the Mediator, not only in| St. Paul here, and also in chap. il, 9, 
the Church, but in the world, in creation, | employs to denote the full complement of 
in the universe. This double sovereignty, | the Divine attributes, virtues, energies. It 
this twofold mediatorial function, in the uni-| is another way of expressing that which St. 
verse and in the Church, will appear more | John expresses by the Logos, which is the 
clearly when we give with hardly a variation | synthesis of all the various duvvayes by which 
the paraphrase of the passage, chap. i.| God manifests himself, whether in the king- 
15—z0, which Canon Lightfoot supplies: | dom of nature or of grace.] For God willed 
‘ Christ is the perfect image, the visible and | through Him to reconcile the universe once 
adequate representation of the hidden,| more to himself. And this purpose He 
unseen God.’ This is the relation in which | wrought out through the blood of Christ’s 
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cross, by which He effected peace and har- 
mony, and restored all things, whether on 
the earth or in the heavens. 

Such is the full meaning of this momentous 
passage, as brought out by Canon Lightfoot’s 
rendering of it. It is a common-place with 
divines and preachers to say that the God of 
grace is the God of nature also ; a common- 
place, I say, for it is easy to assert this without 
making any great demand on men’s belief, or 
without the asserter himself taking in the full 
import of his words. But the assertion which 
St. Paul here makes is no smooth common- 
place, but a truth so astounding as to tax to 
the very utmost—nay, often ‘to stagger all the 
powers of human belief.’ It is no less than 
this—that He who was born an infant at 
Bethlehem, who went about Galilee and 
Judza doing good, who sat weary by the 
well at Sychar, who was crucified in weakness 
at Jerusalem, is none other than the Son of 
the Eternal God, himself Eternal God, who 
created and upholds not only this world of 
ours, but the entire universe. There can be 
no doubt that this truth of St. Paul’s, though 
not in words denied by Christians, has long 
been fractically dropped out of mind. Reli- 
gious persons are for the most part so en- 
gaged in thinking of Christ as their personal 
Redeemer, the Lord of their conscience 
and heart,—all their thoughts are so ab- 
sorbed in this more immediate and _ per- 
sonal view of Him, that that other function 
of His which St. Paul asserts seems to them 
remote and speculative. But the Apostle 
probably regarded this truth of Christ as the 
Head of the universe as part of that 
‘wisdom’ which he says he spoke ‘among 
them that are perfect,’ ‘that hidden wisdom 
of God.’ And one can see how that larger, 
more universal view of Christ’s nature and 
operation is not merely speculative, but 
how, if really believed, it would give fresh 
breadth and strength and healthiness to all 
men’s thoughts about Him. I would not 
underrate the difficulty of really taking in 
this view which St. Paul gives, and making 
it a vital conviction. It is very difficult to 
do so—so stupendous, so overpowering it is, 
that our minds seem oftentimes to have no 
faculties to entertain so great a thought—to 
fall back baffled in the attempt to grasp it— 
to be quite unable so to expand themselves 
as to give it room to come in. But not the 
less, rather the more on that account, we 
ought to look steadily at the fact that this, 
and nothing less than this, was St. Paul’s 
conception of Christ. And it may be that 


in so doing this long-neglected thought may | 








become more habitual and easy to us, and 
may give to our religious thinking greater 
largeness and completeness, than we have 
yet known. But let Canon Lightfoot’s well- 
weighed words speak for themselves :— 

‘The creative and administrative work of 
Christ the Word, in the natural order of 
things, is always emphasized in the writings 
of the Apostles, when they touch upon the 
doctrine of His Person. It stands in the 
fore-front of the prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel; it is hardly less prominent in the 
opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
His mediatorial function in the Church is 
represented as flowing from His mediatorial 
function in the world. With ourselves, this 
idea has retired very much into the back- 
ground. Though in the creed common to 
all the Churches we profess our belief in 
Him, as the Being ‘through whom all 
things were created,’ yet in reality this con- 
fession seems to exercise very little influence 
on our thoughts. And the loss is serious. 
How much our theological conceptions suffer 
in breadth and fulness by the neglect, a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show. How much 
more hearty would be the sympathy of theo- 
logians with the revelations of science and 
the developments of history, if they habitu- 
ally connected them with the operation of 
the same Divine Word who is the centre of 
all their religious aspirations, it is needless 
to say. Through the recognition of this 
idea, with all the consequences which flow 
from it, as a living influence more than in 
any other way, may we hope to strike the 
chords of that ‘ vaster music’ which results 
only from the harmony of knowledge and 
faith, of reverence and research.’ 

Canon Lightfoot continues :— 

‘It will be said, indeed, that this concep- 
tion leaves untouched the philosophical diffi- 
culties which beset the subject ; that crea- 
tion remains as much a mystery as before. 
This may be allowed. But is there any 
reason to think that with our present limited 
capacities the veil which shrouds it ever will 
be or can be removed? The metaphysical 
speculations of twenty-five centuries have 
done nothing to raise it. The physical in- 
vestigations of our own age, from their very 
nature, can do nothing ; for, busied with the 
evolution of phenomena, they lie wholly out- 
side this question, and do not even touch 
the fringe of the difficulty. But meanwhile 
revelation has interposed and thrown out 
the idea, which, if it leaves many questions 
unsolved, gives a breadth and a unity to our 
conceptions, at once satisfying our religious 
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needs and linking our scientific instincts 
with our theological beliefs.’ 

The second great Christological passage 
of the Epistle is that contained in chap. ii. 
8—15. In it, the statement of the doctrine 
of His Person is again laid down as before, 
but immediately turned to the refutation of 
practical errors prevalent in the Colossian 
Church. 

This passage—which, as it stands in the 
received version, is intricate and difficult 
needs more than the former the assistance 
of Canon Lightfoot’s translation, as ex- 
panded in his Notes. It runs nearly thus :— 
‘Be on your guard. Do not allow any one 
to make you his prey—to carry you off, 
body and soul, through his philosophy, 
which is an empty deceit. For they substi- 
tute the traditions of men, and the ele- 
mentary teaching about material and sensu- 
ous things, for the truth of God and the 
gospel of Christ. In Christ, the entire ful- 
ness of the Godhead has its fixed abode, 
having united itself with man by taking a 
human body. *[Whereas the false teachers 
represent it as dispersed among intermediate 
spiritual agencies, and teach you to seek 
communion with God through the mediation 
of inferior creatures.] And so in Him, not 
in any lower mediators, you have your life, 
your being. Your fulness comes from His 
fulness. His fulness is transferred into you 
by virtue of your incorporation in Him. He 
is the Head of all spiritual beings, call them 
principalities or powers, or what you will. 
In Him you have the true circumcision, the 
circumcision of the heart, which is not ex- 
ternal, but inward—not made with hands, 
but immaterial, wrought by the Spirit— 
which divests not of a part only of the flesh, 
but of the whole body of carnal affections— 
which is not of Moses, but of Christ. This 
spiritual circumcision ye have, because ye 
were buried with Christ to your old nature 
beneath the baptismal waters, and were 
raised with Him from those same waters to | 
a new and regenerate life, through your | 
faith in the powerful working of God, who 
raised Him from the dead.’ [Baptism is the 
grave of the old man, and the birth of the 
new. As he sinks beneath the baptismal 
waters, the believer buries there all his cor- 
rupt affections and past sins ; as he emerges | 
thence, he rises regenerate, quickened to | 
new hopes and a new life. Baptism is an | 
image of his participation both in the death | 
and in the resurrection of Christ, ‘ through | 
your faith in the operation,’ &c. Only by a | 
belief in the resurrection are the benefits of | 











the resurrection obtained, because only so 
are the moral effects produced. ] 

‘Yes, you; you heathens who before were 
dead, by reason of your transgressions and 
your unchastened carnal dispositions, even 
you did God quicken into life together with 
Christ, then and there forgiving all of us, 
Jews and Gentiles alike, all our transgres- 
sions; then and there cancelling the bond 
which stood valid against us (for it bore our 
own signature), the bond consisting in ordi- 
nances ; (that is, which engaged us to fulfil all 
the law of ordinances), which was directly 
opposed to us, our stern and pitiless tyrant. 
Ay, this very bond hath Christ removed and 
put out of sight for ever, nailing it to His 
cross.’ [That is, the abrogation of the bond 
was even more emphatic. Not only was the 
writing erased, but the document itself was 
torn and cast aside. The law of ordinances 
was nailed to the cross, rent with Christ’s 
body, destroyed with His death. This ex- 
pression, the law of ordinances, refers no 
doubt primarily to the Mosaic ordinances, 
by which the Jews were bound, but it here 
includes all kinds of positive decrees in 
which moral and social principles are em- 
bodied and religious duties defined. The 
bond is the moral assent of the conscience, 
which, as it were, signs and seals the obliga- 
tion. This bond thus extends to the Gentiles 
who, though not having a law, were a law to 
themselves.] ‘Taking upon Him our nature, 
He stripped off and cast aside all the powers 
of evil which clung to it like a poisonous gar- 
ment.’ [The word which in the authorised 
version is translated ‘ having spoiled,’ Canon 
Lightfoot translates as above, and vindicates 


| his translation on very sufficient grounds of 


scholarship. The principalities and powers, 
which He stripped off the human nature which 
He made His own, are the powers of dark- 
ness spoken of in St. Luke xxii. 53, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world with 
which, in Eph. vi. 12, St. Paul tells us we are 
engaged in spiritual combat.] ‘ These fallen 
enemies of his and ours, these defeated 
powers of evils, Christ, as a mighty con- 
queror displayed boldly to the astonished 
world, leading them in triumph on His cross.’ 

Such is the meaning, when fully evolved, 
of this difficult but important passage. 

In the following passage from verses 16 
—19, St. Paul turns to apply practically the 
truth he had laid down in the former pas- 
sage from chap. ii. 9—15, and warns the 
Colossians against the two errors which 
they were exposed to, the practical error of 
excessive observance and ascetic rigour 
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(ver. 16, 17); and the speculative error of 
interposing inferior angelic mediators be- 
tween themselves and the One Head, the 
one true Mediator, the Eternal Word, on 
Whom every member must directly depend, 
with Whom every believer is called to have 
direct uninterrupted communion (ver. 18, 19). 
The words of the last verse, ‘not in any 
honour to the satisfying of the flesh,’ as 
given in the authorised version, are so 
obscure that many readers may possibly have 
found them almost meaningless. Canon 
Lightfoot, adopting a rendering of the words 
accepted by some of the best scholars, restores 
to them a full and clear significance. ‘ That 
rudimentary discipline of children, those 
material ordinances, to which some teachers 
are trying to bring you into subjection— 
these things have a show of wisdom, I grant. 
There is an officious zeal, a self-imposed 
service, an eager affectation of humility— 
there is an ascetic rigour which ill-treats 
the body—but these things are not of any 
real value for, that is, to check, or prevent, 
or remedy indulgence of the flesh.’ 





These samples of Canon Lightfoot’s exe- 
gesis, as seen in two of the most important 
passages of the Epistle, I have extracted at 
some length. I have given them almost 
entirely in Dr. Lightfoot’s words, and 
have ventured as little as possible to make 
any comment on them. They are but 
samples of much more of equal value and 





interest which is to be found in his excellent | 


work. If what is here given should induce 
any readers to turn to Canon Lightfoot’s 
work and study it, they will find themselves 
well repaid. Some, it may be, who would 


wish to do so, may find themselves hindered | 


by not knowing Greek. For the sake of 
these it is to be hoped that Canon Lightfoot, 
following the example of the late Dean 
Alford, may soon find leisure to publish this 
and his other commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles in a form suited to English readers 
who have not access to the original. By 
so doing he will extend the benefit of his 
labours to a much wider circle than if they 
are confined to their present form, which 


| addresses itself more exclusively to scholars. 


* J. C. SHAIRP. 


“ AT NEWPORT MARKET REFUGE. 


HE approach of Christmas, which stirs such 
lively feelings of pleasure in the hearts 

of well-to-do people, is dreaded and only 
dreaded by large sections of what we call the 
very poor. In the summer time they manage 
to struggle on, but they succumb in crowds 
as the days of rejoicing draw near for their 
more fortunate neighbours. Not only are 


necessaries generally dearer at that period, but | 
the list is longer: coals, for one thing, being | 


indispensable. Then not a few out-door 
occupations fail in the depth of winter ; rain, 
snow, and frost stop them. Workers in brick- 
fields, gardeners, navvies, and field-labourers, 
as well as painters, will at once occur to the 
mind ; but tailors also, who have their brisk 
autumn in working up the winter stocks, are 
thrown idle in crowds as winter approaches, 
to wait till spring comes round again. Out of 
the pittance won in the good season. nothing 
can be saved by many a working man, and 
the family at once falls into want. If there 
has been improvidence or drinking, the crisis 
comes the more quickly and the more bitterly 
both to the evildoer and to the innocent. 
When we add to this the consideration that 
there is a steady influx into every great town 
of those who have failed elsewhere, or gone 
wrong, and whose hope is to hide in the 
crowd and to make a fresh start, only to 








find themselves a drug in an overstocked 
labour-market, there is little difficulty in 
conceiving of a large population in our more 
crowded centres who are not tramps or 
beggars, but who are nevertheless houseless 
and homeless, unable to pay even threepence 
for a night’s lodging. The theory of the Poor- 
Law of course is, that no creature, whether 
merely unfortunate or vicious, shall be allowed 
to starve, and, accordingly casual wards are 
to be found attached to the workhouses. 
But even if the casual wards were equal 
to the demand made upon them, which 
they are not, if would remain a question 
whether purely on grounds of policy, it were 
advisable to mix men and women who are 
still in some sense honest, with tramps and 
petty thieves of the sort that wander from 
workhouse to workhouse casual ward. 

This at all events was the view taken of the 
matter in the end of the year 1863 bya good 
clergyman of Soho, the Rev. John Williams, 
of St. Mary’s. He became so deeply im- 
pressed by the appearance of the unsuccessful 
candidates for admission to the workhouses, 
as they lay huddled in heaps at the doors in 
the cold and darkness, that he determined to 
do something to mend matters. He hired 
a room in which eight or nine men might lie 
down and sleep—hot coffee and bread being 
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given to them night and moring. The 


A week or two ago we paid a visit to New- 


room was always filled, and soon the un-| port Market, and found much to interest us. 
successful applicants from other parishes| We were shown through the whole place, 


began to make appeal. A 


statement of | 


what was being done was drawn up and cir- | 


culated; Mrs. W. E. Gladstone—always 
ready to aid in such work—was so interested 
that she undertook to raise funds and esta- 
blish a nightly Refuge of more extensive 
character for the district of Soho. A com- 
mittee was formed and a portion of. the old 
Slaughter House (which, in days gone by, 


which is beautifully clean and sweet—as is 
testified by the fact that, notwithstanding 
the bad atmosphere, and the dense over- 


| crowding of the district in which it is situated, 


had been used as a praying-house by Crom- | 


well’s soldiers) was rented, fitted up for the 
purpose of a lodging house at considerable 
pains and expense, and rough cocoa-nut 
matting beds, twenty-two inches in width 
stretched on iron rods, to the number of one 
hundred were provided. 


Mr. Williams was | 


appointed Superintendent, and even in the | 


first year so great was the pressure that from 
fifty to eighty poor people begged to be 
allowed to sleep on the floor. Appliances 


for washing were provided, of which the | 


inmates gladly availed themselves; eight 
ounces of bread and a cup of coffee were 


given night and morning, and religious ser- | 


vices were regulariy conducted. A woman’s 


Refuge was also opened before long, and put | 


under charge of a Sister from East Grinstead. 

During the second year, 18,707 night’s 
lodgings were given and 46,059 rations dis- 
tributed—the average of later years being 


| twelve or thirteen years of age. 


lower owing to increased vigilance in selec- | 


tion. 
upper ward for the children of the district in 
the summer months. In 1866 the lease of the 
Refuge premises was for sale, as well as that of 
the other portion of the Old Slaughter House. 
It was not likely that work of this sort would 
be long engaged in without the needs and 
the claims of a neglected juvenile population 
being borne in upon those concerned in it. 
It was therefore proposed by Mr. Bayne 
Ranken, that the Committee should purchase 


| 


A ragged school also was held in the | 


the lease of the whole building, and lay out | 
the ,second half as an industrial school. | 


The great difficulty lay in the lack of funds ; 
but Mr. Ranken, with characteristic determi- 
nation, in a short space collected £600, and 
with this sum the school was started: a soup 
kitchen had already been established as a 
useful adjunct to the Refuge. Appeals to 
the public inthe Zimes and other newspapers 
were heartily reponded to ; and both Reiuge 


there has been no epidemic or even illness 
for over eight years. The upper part is devoted 
to the Women’s Refuge and the boys’ bed- 
rooms. These latter are large and well- 
aired, the space between the cribs, with 
the clothes smartly folded up, being much 
greater than in some similar institutions. 
As we look about us, the sound of martial 
music breaks upon the ear, for not far off 
those of the boys who are fit for the band 
are now getting a lesson. The school is 
fitted up for sixty boys, they are all taught 
to read and write, and those who have no 
ear for music are trained to tailoring. Shoe- 
making was tried for a time, but it was 
not found to answer. We step up and are 
ushered into the room where the lads are 
at their band practice. It is astonishing to 
see boys who do not look more than eight or 
nine, playing clarionettes, trumpets, and 
trombones with apparent ease and skill.“ On 
remarking this, we are undeceived with re- 
gard to one point. Some of these lads are 
Their dimi- 
nutive size is the result of the deprivations of 
childhood. But fortunately they are on the 
right way now, though their stuntedness 
frequently forms a difficulty in the disposing 
of them—the various regimental bands form- 
ing the best outlet that has yet been found, and 
a certain standard of height being set down. 
Boys from the Newport Market School are 
now, however, to be met with in most of the 
Bands of Her Majesty’s Regiments, and the 
demand for boys is greater than the school 
can supply. And hence the bandmaster, 
Mr. Dust, who has thoroughly devoted him- 
self to the work, excuses the imperfection of 
the music by saying that no sooner do his 
boys begin to please him than they are 
off. But they really play well, and all seem 
anxious to profit to the full by the instructions 
given them. Immediately below about an 
equal number of boys—six and twenty—were 
amusing themselves in various ways in a 


' playroom, and here again were pointed out 


and Industrial Home have been enegetically | 
carried on till this time, in spite of temporary | 
difficulties ; doing in a most unostentatious | 


manner a great amount of real good. 








to us several specimens of stunted growth, 
though we should not forget to say that in 
both the groups were a number of strong, 
stalwart, well-grown lads. The Committee 
thus indicate the object of the school. “ It is 
to furnish a home for boys who, owing to the 





| 
| 
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death or desertion of parents, the penury of 
widowed mothers struggling hard to support 
a family of helpless little children, or -other 
causes, are literally or practically homeless or 
destitute ; and taking such children off the 
streets, to rescue them from a too probable 
course of crime and misery.” And certainly 
it has kept up well to its original plan. 

Down below, in the centre of the build- 
ing, is the men’s Refuge. There is nothing 
very tempting in the aspect of things, yet 
all is clean and comfortable. The super- 
intendent, Mr. Ramsden, whose heart is | 
clearly in his work, is quite the man for his 
place—kindly, but firm and full of tact. He 
shows us the process of admission, and the 
questions put to applicants, &c. Looking | 
through the list, we see that a considerable | i 
proportion of those who seek the shelter of | 
the Refuge are clerks or workmen, and some } 
clearly are not without education. Remark- | 
ing this, we are told that even clergymen | 
have been in the Refuge. From all that we 
see, we are convinced that the original object 
is well kept in view. As set down in one of | 
the recent reports, it is “ to afford shelter | 
and food to working men and women, so as | 
to enable them to tide over the trying interval | 
that often elapses when one piece of work | 
is finished and another not yet obtained, the | 
qualifications for admission being simply des- | 
titution and homelessness.” As the school | 
necessitates the staff of the institution re- 
maining on the spot during the whole year, 
the Refuge is not, like some refuges, closed | 
during the summer months, though only 
urgent cases are admitted from June till | 
October. Another point worthy of mention 
is that this is the only Refuge which takes 
in quite young children, who are provided | 
for in the women’s Refuge, which seemed to 
us a model of good order. 

2The letters and descriptions of cases | 
clearly prove the boon that this Refuge has | | 
been to many a struggler ; and had we space | 
we should gladly have ‘given some speci- 
mens, as touching as they are suggestive. 
We must gratify ourselves by printing two :— 








“On January rst, 1864, Mr. Williams recom- 
mended for admission into the House of Charity a 
mathematical instrument maker, who had lost his 
occupation through imprudence. After exhausting 
his savings, he had gone the round of the casual 
wards of the metropolis, where admission can be 
obtained for one night only, and then had walked 
the streets for ten consecutive nights, and when 
brought to Mr. Williams was in the last stage of 
emaciation. His family believed him to be dead, 
and had gone into mourning for him. His former 
master took him back from the House of Charity, 
restoring him to his old position, which he still 





| previous notice. 


o—, earning thirty shillings a week.—Alter the 
wreck of the Northfleet, a refugee who was on board 


| 


on his way to Tasmania, came to the Refuge to | 


report his safety. He refused both food and money, 
being already provided for in the Sailors’ Home, 
and told the Superintendent that he simply came to 
return thanks for all that the Refuge had done for 
him. He had been buffeting with the waves for 
three hours and a half, expecting each moment to be 
his last, and his only consolation during this terrible 
time was derived from the thoughts suggested to him 
while he was an inmate of the Refuge.” 


Nearly four hundred men and women 
annually have thus on an average been 
helped to a fresh start in life. 

An impression having at one time got 
abroad to the effect that beggars and 
tramps found admission to the Refuge, re- 
course was had to the labour-test, such as 
is applied in the casual wards—so much 
oakum to pick, or so many stones to break 
—but the result was such as led to a speedy 
return to the first practice. None refused 
the work, and the average of time taken 
showed that the men were wholly unaccus- 
tomed to it. The committee are now con- 
vinced that experience has taught them to 
discriminate between the professional tramp 
and the deserving poor, and that such a la- 
bour-test is neither desirable nor applicable 
to their clients, about whom strict inquiry 
is made before anything further is done for 
them than a night or two’s lodging, and who 
must go out regularly to seek for work, and 
are content with such fare as the regular 
beggar would certainly spurn. In confirma- 
tion of this fact, we learn that the Police 
who are invited to visit the Refuge nightly, 
have been very rarely able to recognise any 
of the inmates as having come under their 
It is a striking fact, too, 
that ten per cent. of the applicants are old 
soldiers, who under short enlistments, have 
taken their discharge, and then find them- 
selves ineligible for the kind of employment 
they had hoped to get, while exposure abroad 
| has disqualified them to pass the necessary 
medical examination for re-enlistment. The 
cases of many of these men are very hard. 

Of the boys who have left the school, 
they are the exceptions who do not turn out 
well, and it must be very gratifying to the 
committee and the officers to receive such 
intelligent and grateful letters as we had the 
privilege of reading, from boys at Aldershot, 
at the Curragh Camp, in the West Indies, in 
Canada, in Australia. We can conceive of 
no more worthy charity, or one which with 
so little means does the same amount of 
solid good. 

H. A. PAGE. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE BEGINNING OF WINTER. 


+EW monarchs are so powerful as the Ther- 
mometer, or so promptly and universally obeyed. 
The fall of a few degrees sets the whole community 
astir. Empty grates begin to blaze; wardrobes are 
ransacked for whatever is woollen; doors and win- 
dows are made tight, curtains carefully drawn, all the 
preparations made for a state of siege. 
who have the means at their command, and to whom 
it is mere matter of arrangement to secure whatever 
is needed to make everything snug! And happier 
they who, with the means to make everything snug 
at home, have the heart to think of others, and espe- 
cially of the naked and the hungry! Unfortunately, 
there is another class of operations sure to be set in 
motion by a falling thermometer. Many a one’s 
thoughts turn instinctively to the orphan and the 
widow, the miserable dwelling, and the comfortless 
bed. Dorcas plies her needle more quickly, and 
feels uneasy till her work is in actual contact with 
some shivering frame. The lady visitor bethinks her 
of her district, and what she can do for every neces- 
sitous case. The young lady of the flower-mission 
can no longer carry flowers—symbols of sweetness 
and brightness—to her patients in the hospital, but 
she tries to make books and magazines supply their 


place. Children incomfortable families think of Orphan | 


and Emigration Homes, and devise little ways of 
showing kindness to their inmates, The poor-house, 
bare and cheerless at its best estate, draws the hearts 
of others, who think how they can contrive to brighten 
and warm it up alittle. Itis pleasant to think how 
many hearts in the British empire are stirred in this 
way. Probably no great town is without its band of 


kind, active Christian people, whom the approach of | 


winter rouses to such efforts. Be they many or few, 
they are surely the aristocracy of the country. They 
are its strength and glory, treading in the Master’s 
steps, who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 
the exception, but the rule! Would that all who 
have plenty felt how much more they can enjoy their 
own comforts, when they have shared them with 
others perishing at their door ! 

The saddest thought on the subject is, that there 
are so many homes that cannot be made comfortable 
by any amount of bounty. Honest earnings fail to 
do it, much more the dole of charity. Yet one can- 
not tell what experiences of neglect and misery may 


have gone to harden the hearts of those who at length | 


lose all care, abandon all self-control, and let them- 
selves and their families drift wherever the elements 
may carry them. If Christian love sometimes fails to 
raise those who have sunk to the lowest depths, it 


prevents others who are sinking from sinking so low. | 
It often draws them out of the depths altogether, and | 


then there are the unfortunate children often in the 
V. NS 


Happy they | 


Would that in each locality they were not | 


charge of wretches who have no trace of natural feel- 
| ing. What picture of wretchedness could exceed the 
| following, recently recorded in the metropolitan news- 
| papers ?>— 


| ‘¢ The inquest was on the body of George Mannix, 
| aged four months, who expired in a room at 18, Lin- 
coln-court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, on Satur- 
day last. John Mannix said he was the father of the 
| deceased child, and by trade a costermonger, in which 
calling he was assisted by his wife. They had had 
nine children, four of whom had died. While the 
mother was out selling in the streets, the deceased 
| was left in the care of an elder girl, who came to the 
barrows on Saturday, and said that he was dead. 
Emma Mannix, the mother, said the deceased child 
was born in St. Giles’s workhouse; it was a fine 
child at birth. On Saturday she went to market with 
her husband, and bought cabbages, turnips, and car- 
rots to resell inthe streets. She got wet through, and 
went home to dry her clothes, and while doing that 
suckled the deceased, who was suffering from whoop- 
ing-cough. Two or three hours afterwards the eldest 
girl came and told her of its death. Mr. Samuel 
Stripling, High Constable of the division of the 
county, stated that he went to the house on Monday 
morning, and, notwithstanding his experience of the 
| manners, customs, homes, and styles of living among 
| the poorer classes, the scene which presented itself 
was unparalleled. The father, mother, and three chil- 
dren were in a room with a dead body, which was 
lying on a piece of a table. Excepting this, the room 
| Was entirely destitute of furniture; not a cup, saucer, 
| kettle, or even a stool to sit on was to be seen, and 
two of the children were in a state of nudity. In a 
corner he saw a small bundle wrapped in a portion 
| of an old rug, and was told it was the covering for the 
| family at night-time. The room was in a most filthy 
| condition. Mannix, recalled, said that during the 
| last six months he had been compelled to sell his 
| furniture for bread, for he earned only Ios. a week, 
| and paid 2s. 6d. for rent. A surgeon deposed that 
| the deceased was a perfect skeleton. There was no 
| trace of food in the stomach, or fecal matter in the 
bowels. The cause of death was wasting from want 
| 
| 
| 





of food and medical assistance.” 


This seems a most pitiable case, rousing our utmost 


compassion. But let the reader mark what follows. 


“In reply to the coroner, the sanitary inspector 
said he visited the house on Monday, and in the 
room of the parents of the deceased child he found 
half-a-dozen persons, all the worse for drink, and 
the children were running about nearly naked. His 
duties were with the owners of houses, not with the 
tenants. There were twenty-one houses in the court, 
but he never found any of the tenants at home. The 
foreman of the jury said that, although it was a poor 
neighbourhood, a lot of money was earned by the in- 
habitants, who spent it in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. The coroner told the parents that their 
| conduct to their children almost (in the case of the 
deceased) amounted to criminal neglect. The line 
drawn was a very fine one, and they must not be 
certain that further steps would not be taken against 
them. A verdict of ‘Death from disease and want 
of food’ was returned.” 


In the circumstances one feels that poor little 
| George Mannix had a happy release. But what are 
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we to think of the parents, and how ought they to be 
dealt with? It is the old story,—drink destroying 
even the strongest instincts, and making human 
beings incapable of discharging their plvinest duties. 
If the time has not come for dealing with such persons 
as criminals, it is surely not far off. If it is not a duty 
to snatch such children from parents who are parents 
in no moral sense, the question is unanswerably, what 
zs the duty of the State to such children? Among 
the other effects of such occurrences on others, a 
common one is, to steel their hearts against compas- 
sion for the destitute. This, however, is a spurious 
result. Such cases should only make us more care- 
ful and discriminating. Even in such circumstances, 
some will have skill to act so as to draw down Job’s 
benediction, ‘‘ The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me.” 


PUBLIC MEN ON INTEMPERANCE. 


The Bishop of Exeter, as well as Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone and others, has been speaking on intem- 
perance. At a recent meeting in Plymouth, his 
lordship indicated and advocated the principle of the 
“« Permissive Bill.” 


“We ask,” he said, “that Englishmen shall not 
be under the dominion of magistrates without any 
direction from above, who seem not to know what 
principles they are to act upon in the administration 
of the law. We ask that, if possible, people them- 
Selves shal] be trusted with their own interests. We 
ask that they themselves shall pronounce whether they 
will avail themselves of this evil or not. When I 
look at the ordinary working of the law now; when 
I see how the public-houses seem to be increasing 
at greater rate than even the population; when 
I find that there are seven times as many public- 
houses as there are butchers’-shops, that there are 
eighf times as many public-houses as there are bakers’ 
shops; when I find that in many great towns the 
necessaries of life can be easily supplied with so very 
small provision for supplying them in comparison 
with this, which all will acknowledge to be a luxury, 
and which we see to be a most potent mischief, I say 
it is absurd to say that to check all this is to rob 
England of her freedom, and to say that people 
themselves should determine whether or not they are 
to submit to it is to subject them to dictation. Is it 
not dictation now? Is it not dictation at this mo- 
ment, when, however much the people may protest, 
the magistrates consider themselves bound by law to 
force public-houses upon them? At this very mo- 
ment, even though peeple on the spot may appeal, 
the magistrates, after hearing that appez al, think 
much less of the great and of the eternal interests of 
those who are living in the place than of the petty 
interests of the few men who are making money by 
trade.” 

The Church of England Temperance Society shows 
earnestness in the cause. In the north, the Ladies’ 
Abstinence Society of the Free Church of Scotland 
have resolved to open a Home for Inebriates, and 
are taking active steps for that purpose. 

ITALIAN CHURCH, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE 


A great amount of interest has been excited by a 
paper on the Italian Church, in a new Review, known 
to have been written by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Glad- 














centre 
a centre of 


stone remarks that, in some ways, Rome is the 
of the Christian world—not necessarily 
attraction, but to some of repulsion. Still questions 
are being worked out at Rome that have a deep in- 
terest for the whole Christian world. One of these is 
the question of the temporal power. That is a ques- 
tion that has been settled by force in former times, 
and may possibly be settled by force again. France, 
with other countries, interfered once to prevent the 
Roman people from abolishing the government of 
the Pope, and France may be induced to do so again. 
Not that the French people would of themselves or 
deliberately attempt to do this; but circumstances 
might throw a party into power that would do it for 
them. It was in a sense strange that Italy seemed 
of all countries most indifferent to the spiritual power 
and pretensions of the Pope; but that was in conse- 
quence of their living so near him, and understanding 
so well the true nature of these pretensions. Mr. 
Gladstone reviews at much length the subject of the 
relations of the Church to the State in Italy. At 
first, the State seemed disposed to abstain entirely 
from concern in ecclesiastical things ; but they have 
found that that has led to the oppression of the peo- 
ple, and now they are trying to establish mes for 
regulating the relation of the civil to the temporal. 
They are trying to establish the principle that the 
State has to do with the deneficium, but not with the 
officitum. In the eontests that have lately taken 
place as to the election of a priest, the voice of the 
people .has made itself be emphatically heard. Mr. 
Gladstone rejoices in this, and finds in it a token of 
good for the future. The people will not surrender 
their rights into the hands of the bishops. This local 
independence Mr. Gladstone views with great favour, 
and he thinks it may be the salvation of Italy. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


FRANCE—THE NEW UNIVERSITIES. 

The arrangements for the New Catholic Universi- 
ties are being pushed forwards with the greatest 
vigour. We avail ourselves of the letters of the 
Paris correspondent of the Guardian for framing a 
summary of what is going on in the several districts. 

In Paris, the three faculties of law, science, and 
letters are to be ready to deliver lectures in Decem- 
ber, and students are invited to enrol themselves. 
But the stringent rules laid down for the University 
in his diocese, by the Bishop of Angers, are not to be 
enforced at Paris. Apparently no religious test is 
prescribed, and no attendance at religious services 
required. Whatever may be done hereafter, board- 
ing-houses for the residence of students have not yet 
been provided, but efforts are made to find accom- 
modation for them in private families and religious 
houses. Funds are coming in very freely, including 
foundation-subscriptions from families. 

At Lille, there is great activity. The Catholic 
Institute is to be turned into a Catholic University, 
though not under the exclusive management of the 
Church. Students of all denominations are to be 
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admitted. The efforts of the clergy to provide the 
necessary funds are quite remarkable. The clergy of 
the Archbishopric of Cambray have subscribed a 
revenue of nearly £23,000 for the next ten years, and 
several wealthy Catholics have undertaken to found 
and maintain chairs. 

At Toulouse, the Bishop has made a strong appeal 
for funds, and given an exposition of the whole sub- 
ject of University education. 

At Lyons, a faculty of law is to be opened immedi- 
ately. The programme says that all the professors 
will be Catholics, and dutiful servants of the Holy 
See and the Bishops, but the students are only 
required, if Catholics, to submit to the Church’s 
teaching; if Protestants or Jews, to respect that 
teaching. The old University at Lyons is bestirring 
itself to meet the new competition, as may be seen 
from the discourse delivered by M. Wallon, the 
minister, to the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. M. Wallon speaks of a large development of 
State University education being carried out not only 
in Paris, but at Douai, Lille, Lyons, and Bourdeaux ; 
and at Lyons, in consequence of offers made by the 
municipality, a beginning has been made by opening 
a law faculty. The Univers complains bitterly of 
the State taking up a rival position, and encouraging, 
as it were, enmity and conflict between the two insti- 
tutions. 

THE PILGRIMAGES. 


The same correspondent has some important 
remarks on the revival of pilgrimages. The object of 
this movement he conceives to be more political than 
religious. It is to identify the causes of Rome and 
France, and dexterously make use of all the tender, 
excitable feeling of humiliated Frenchmen on behalf 
of measures tending to the exaltation of the Romish 
See :— 

“ Always powerful over the masses (except when 
they break loose from control under some strong 
political convulsion), the Ultramontane party have 
seen lately a chance open to them, such as they 
could hardly have hoped for in France, of enlisting 
on their side at least, if not exactly under their 
banner, not only the peasantry and the Legitimists, 
the ruraux and clericaux of every denomination, but 
literally all Frenchmen who bleed and pine and suffer 
(and what Frenchman does not ?) under the sense of 
humiliation and defeat. They saw, in fact, the possi- 
bility of uniting, for a double object, indeed, but 
under the same standard and in the same quarrel and 
against the same enemy, all the religious fanaticism 
of one section of the population, and all the wounded 
patriotism of the other. They saw their advantage, 
and they have ever since been working it to some 
purpose. Pilgrimages, devotions to the Sacred Heart, 
churches on Montmartre and new cathedrals at 
Lourdes, a fresh outbreak of miracles, the veneration 
of relics restored to more even than its ancient promi- 
nence, as in the case, for instance, of those of Saint 
Denis (who, by-the-bye, was affirmed the other day 
by a frére preaching at St. Sulpice to have been 
Dionysius the Areopagite in propria persona), to visit 
which on his feée, it is asserted by one of the canons 
of the cathedral, that forty thousand pilgrims and 
more than one hundred parishes flocked only last 
week—all these provocatives to religious enthusiasm 





of a certain type have been profusely tried upon the 
masses; while they have been regarded even by the 
intelligent classes, if not with favour, at least without 
that expression of ridicule to which they would, under 
different political circumstances, have been remorse- 
lessly exposed had they been looked upon simply as 
Romish, and not anti-Germanic as well.” 
ANOTHER ASPECT OF THINGS IN PARIS. 

Ordinary organizations and forces supply no means 
of overcoming the wonderfully effective arrange- 
ments and organization of the Romish Church. But 
the weak things of the world are sometimes chosen 
to confound the things that are strong. So it is in 
respect of the mission-stations opened at Belleville 
by the Rev. W. R. McCall. Mr. McCall hires a 
convenient shop, to which the ouvriers of the dis- 
trict are invited, to hear gospel addresses and join in 
evangelical worship. Though begun but four years 
ago, this work has proved so successful that there 
are no fewer than fourteen stations, the last having 
been opened a few days ago. From a letter by Mr. 
McCall, we take the following notice of the progress 
of this work :— 


‘IT have at this moment returned from a most 
interesting meeting in one of our fourteen stations 
near the great cemetery of Pére la Chaise. This 
being what is termed ‘le jour des morts,’ many per- 
sons pass our station of Méuilmontant, going to visit 
the graves of their relatives, or returning. So we 
opened our doors in the afternoon to attract, not the 
numerous regular hearers of the station, but the 
casual passers-by. The room will seat about two 
hundred. During the hour and a quarter’s service 
three hundred and seventy were present, many coming 
in who could stay only half the time; but the little 
place was quite crowded, and the deepest attention 
manifested while my excellent helpers, Messrs. 
Rouilly, Siuel, and Peretto spoke of Him who is 
spiritually the resurrection and the life. I saw tears 
in many eyes, and many thanked me at the doors 
when the meeting was closed. The hymns evidently 
afforded great delight to all—‘ Jesus de Nazareth est 
ici,’ and the others. Three young friends were out- 
side inviting the people to come in. Our meetings 
are throughout very well attended, many of them often 
crowded. We have this year raised our number of 
stations from eleven to fourteen, and of sittings to 
two thousand five hundred. At least two other im- 
portant stations, in districts where they are greatly 
needed, are in prospect. I received lately a letter 
from an ouvrier of Belleville, whom we have known 
for several years, and who received the gospel in our 
meetings, begging us to open an additional station in 
the large court where he lives. He states that the 
application is made in the name of over one hundred 
of his neighbours, who would desire to attend.”’ 


A correspondent of a religious journal gives an 
account of the opening of the fourteenth station. A 
room holding about five hundred was filled with 
working men and women. The French pastors 
present expressed their utter amazement at the pros- 
perity and rapid extension of the work. 


THE CONTEST IN BAVARIA, 


The even balance of the Liberal and Ultramontane 
parties in the Bavarian Parliament has given rise to 
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a curious state of things. Every man’s vote is of the 
utmost importance. A few weeks ago, a member 
suddenly died, it is believed in consequence of exer- 
tions made by him when unwell to be present in 
order to vote. The Ultramontane party being slightly 
more numerous, succeeded in carrying by a majority 
of three an address to the king demanding a change 
of the Liberal ministry. A counter address was 
agreed to by the minority; the one address being 
signed by 79, the other by 77 members. The result 
proved very different from what was expected. The 
King refused to receive the address, and expressed 
his indignation at the tone of the observations applied 
to him by the Ultramontanes in the discussion. The 
President of the Chamber of Deputies has his atten- 
tion specially called to this! Further, to cool the 
Ultramontane ardour, the king prorogues the 
Assembly till further notice! The king also refused 
the request of the Cabinet to be permitted to resign. 


REVIVED LIFE IN THE WALDENSIAN CHURCH. 


The Rev. Norman Walker, who has lately paid a 
visit to the Waldensian valleys and synod, reports 
that considerable revival of spiritual life has lately 
taken place. This revival has shown itself more in 
Italy than in the valleys themselves. In recently 
giving an account of what he had seen and heard 
among the Waldenses, he said :— 


‘¢That as there is a difference between the opera- 
tions of troops in a fortress and the army in the field, 
and as there may arise thence a difference in the 
manners and the temperament of each, so it had been 
found that the Waldensian pastors and evangelists 
carrying forward the work throughout Italy had been 
feeling their need of, had been seeking earnestly for, 
and had obtained largely a renewal of spiritual power, 
while the pastors and the parishes among the moun- 
tains had in these respects remained somewhat be- 
hind. It had been therefore deemed expedient, in 
order that they also might be made partakers of the 
blessing, to select two evangelists to visit them and 
their peoples, and make known what great things 
God was doing, and arouse them to make supplica- 
tion that the Spirit might descend also upon them. 
The result has been most gladdening. He had been 
present at the recent meeting of the Waldensian 
Synod, and had been greatly delighted by the ardent 
spirituality manifested, and by the holy joy that evi- 
dently prevailed among the members. One incident 
was worthy of particular notice. A pastor of much 
talent and learning addressed the house, and his 
words seemed to make a peculiarly powerful impres- 
sion, and produce a special excitement among all the 
members. He had told them that he had long known 
the gospel system, and had preached the doctrines of 
salvation fully and faithfully, but that nowhe had begun 
to know their power in his own experience, and now 
he could present them with a spiritual vividness which 
had erewhile been altogether awanting in his minis- 
trations ; and the consequences among his people had 
been new and most blissful. 


TURKEY, HERZEGOVINA, AND THE FUTURE. 

The insurrection in Herzegovina bids fair to 
become the occasion of great events. Unable to 
procure funds for her war expenses, or indeed for 
ordinary purposes, Turkey had to declare herself 





bankrupt. The moment of her helplessness was 
taken advantage of by Russia to declare that present 
arrangements for the protection of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte were unsatisfactory, and must be 
changed, What does this amount to? Perhaps it 
only reveals an intention to have the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey placed under more independent 
government. Perhaps it portends much more. In 
taking a bold attitude toward Turkey, Russia would 
no doubt be influenced by the knowledge that Eng- 
land is not at all prepared to trouble herself a second 
time with defending ‘‘ our old and faithful ally.” But, 
on the other hand, Russia must know that if her 
measures in the East, beyond the boundary of 
Europe, are designed or fitted to endanger our 
Eastern Empire, the supineness of England cannot 
be reckoned on. The occasion is very interesting, 
and we must all watch with deep interest the progress 
of events. 

Meanwhile, the state of Herzegovina is very 
pitiable. In addition to the miseries occasioned 
directly by the prevalence of war, there is a further 
calamity in the flight, it is said, of thirty thousand 
persons to Austrian territory, through fear of what 
would happen if they remained at home. We have 
seen an account of the condition of this body of 
refugees, by Mr. Millard, the agent of the Bible 
Society in Austria. He represents their destitution 
as extreme, and their whole condition most pitiable. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


STRIKING MOVEMENT IN ABYSSINIA. 

We have seldom read anything more interesting 
and remarkable than the account of a religious move- 
ment in Abyssinia, contained in a memorial trans- 
mitted from the persons concerned to the Bible 
Society, and relative explanations in the Bible Society 
Monthly Reporter. It is a very singular illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the gospel of peace often 
follows in the tracks of war, and the sword becomes 
the forerunner of the Word of God. In 1868, when 
good Christian people felt very strongly that, along 
with our army, we ought to send something else to 
Abyssinia, a large number of Bibles were despatched 
thither, and through some channel unknown, and, 
possibly undesigned, a considerable number of these 
Bibles reached a place called Hamassien. The 
Bibles were eagerly read. The people say in their 
memorial :— 

“In the year 1868 the Lord looked mercifully down 
upon Hamassien, and threw, as it were, many Holy 
Scriptures into our houses. We took them up and 
read them. With great joy we assembled, read, and 
investigated them ; and in course of time we found 
out the errors of our Church, and we began to lower 
our confidence and regard for her. Hence the priests 
and monks three full years spoke against us, excom- 
municating us, and exciting the people against us. 
Four times they gathered an assembly for expelling 
us from Hamassien. The fifth time they took us to 
Ras Barca, the Governor of Tigré, telling him these 
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people must be stoned. When we were brought be- 


M. BOERRESEN’S MISSION AMONG THE SANTHALS. 


fore him, he ordered our hands and feet to be fettered | 


with chains. At last he said, ‘Now pay me wages 
for your having been put in chains.’ We gave him 
money, whereupon he freed us from chains, and said, 
‘Now go, and teach no more.’ But we could not 
hereafter discontinue reading the Gospel, and speak- 
ing about it with the people, and therefore our im- 
peachers grew more numerous. We were compelled 
to take retuge on the Egyptian territory.” 


The Egyptian climate, hot and close, did not agree 
with these people, accustomed to free and bracing 
air, Some of them accordingly returned to Hamas- 
sien, but persecution again drove them away. Among 
their number were three princes. The king and the 


bishop issued a proclamation bestowing their blessing | 


on those who had seized the property of the Bible- 
readers, but ordering their hands to be cut off and 
brought tothem. This obliged them to extend their 
flight to the Egyptian desert. There they were all 
seized with fever, but not one died ; 


for the sake of mineral waters, a hundred died. 
Their exemption from death was looked on as a kind 
of miracle, and led many others to inquire into their 
views. The reason of their persecution is stated thus 
in their memorial :— 


“The real cause of our being persecuted is this : 
the priests said to us, ‘Do abandon the Bible, re- 


ceive as true books those which we have written, and | 
Receive the | 


which do not agree with the Scripture. 
worship of the Virgin Mary, of pictures, of the Cross, 
and of the saints and angels, as these intercede for 
us, and reconcile us to God; but reject the Bible, and 
never speak about it to any man, else your hands and 
feet will be cut off.’ 
have been persecuted and driven to the wilderness, 
where we have met with great miseries.” 


They then state what they wish the Bible Society 
to do for them. 


“¢ Now this is our petition. We wish to live in our 
country, plough our land with our own cattle, serve 
the king with our bodies, but with our souls we wish 
to be subject to Christ. On this account we entreat 
you, most concernedly, that you will implore our 
king and bishop to grant us freedom of conscience. 
If it cannot be done, we are like fish out of water. 
In every case pray for us. 

‘We have three times sent letters to our king and 
bishop, and supplicated for freedom; but we have 
never received any favourable answer, and are now 
like sheep scattered on the mountains, and given 
over to the beasts of prey, so that any one who meets 
us may plunder and destroy us. We, the expelled 
and bereft ones, are one hundred and twenty persons, 
and thirty-three priests and deacons. Evangelical 
liberty is denied to us.’ 


The bare narrative of the facts pleads for the people 
very strong'y. We have only as yet their own state- 
ment of the case; but the memorial bears evidence 
of being true, and the people whose case has so much 
resemblance to that of the French Protestants, the 
Scottish Covenanters, and other witnesses for the 
truth, is fitted to excite the warmest interest in all 
Christian hearts. 


whereas of some | 
persons who had come to the same neighbourhood | 


This is the reason for which we | 


The report of this very interesting mission for the 
year 1874-75 has lately appeared. A hundred and 
forty-four villages have received the truth, and have 
now got thirty pastors, eight travelling catechists, 
and thirty-nine schools. 

Here is an interesting account of an attempt to ex- 
pel the gospel being overruled to establish it more 
thoroughly. 


‘In a village called Matiajuri, where the pastor is 
a very good man, and also a number of dear Chris- 
tians of some years’ standing. The headman there 
had long been anxious to oust them, as they would 
| give him nothing to sacrifice to the Bongas, and at 
last hit upon the expedient of introducing a number 
of heathens, thinking that by so doing he would 
make the place too uncomfortable for the Christians, 
| and thus compel them to go elsewhere. He succeeded 
| in getting sixteen families to settle there, giving 
| them the best land to cultivate, and exultingly told 
the Christians that now they would soon be tired of 
the place. The latter kept perfectly quiet until the 
new-comers had built their houses and fairly settled 
down, and then they cast out their net and caught 
cight of the sixteen families in it, and again a short 
time afterwards four more of the remainder shared 
the same fate, so that the Manjee’s last state is worse 
than the first. These same Matiajuri Christians did 
not confine their operations to their own homes, but 
worked hard, and perfectly of their own accord, for 
their Master in all the surrounding villages, so that 
now we find children of God praising Him among 
the wild Santal hills, where a few years ago the 
tigers and other wild animals had it all their own 
Way. 


It would appear that all classes have shared in the 
blessing. Many chiefs and priests have been brought 
under the truth, and what is perhaps more remarkable 
many of the class of witches and wise men. One is 
| reminded of Ephesus and the men there who used 
“ curious arts.” 


‘The most remarkable fact in connection with the 
wise men and witches is, that they themselves say 
that, since their conversion, they are no longer 
troubled by the dreams with which they were for- 
| merly visited, and to which they owed their super- 

natural powers, and we can only hope that this 
| separation from the devil and his agencies may be a 
permanent one for them.” 


After referring to the great difficulty of making 
provision for the spiritual wants of so many converts, 
the Report says :— 


‘‘We have succeeded in dividing the Christians 
| into thirty different congregations, the members of 
many of which are, however, unavoidably scattered 
at some distance from one another. In such cases 
they can only of course meet for service on Sundays ; 
but otherwise, wherever practicable, they meet every 
morning and evening, and have worship together. 
Another practice of theirs is, whenever any of them 
is ill, to call the brethren together and pray at the 
sick bed, and many and wonderful have been the 
answers to their simple believing prayers in this way. 
We have eight of the older and more experienced 
| Christians who are continually travelling about and 
visiting the others in the hundred and forty-four dif- 
ferent villages that they inhabit, scattered over a very 
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wide area, and we ourselves also visit them in their 
own homes perpetually.” 


Mrs. Boerresen had been absent for a time in 
Europe, but had returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Skrefsrud. Their reception was not quite so brilliant 
as that of the Prince of Wales, but was interesting in 
its way :— 


from their villiges the previous day, and the boys 
and girls of the schools and some of the neighbouring 
Christians had erected a couple of triumphal arches at 
the entrance to the compound, The new-comers were 
accordingly greeted by a large concourse of Christians 





support for some months; and asked them to con- 


| sider the matter, and if, after hearing what had been 


told them, they still wished to go, he would not pre- 
vent them, but would wish them God-speed. 

“On this Amenio stood up, and with deep feeling 
said that they were not surprised at what they had 
just been told, that it was no new thing to them, as 


| they had heard it all before from the missionaries 


| before they volunteered for the service. 


singing to them a hymn of welcome specially com- | 


posed for the occasion.” 


FIJIAN VOLUNTEERS FOR NEW GUINEA. 


An interesting narrative has appeared of an expe- 
b t 


He saia, 


— -_ | € We have fully considered this matter in our hearts ; 
‘* A large number of the Christians had come in | a 2 re es 


no one has pressed us in any way. We have given 
ourselves up to do this work, ‘and if we die we die, 
and if we live we live.”’? You may be sure I was 
well pleased to hear the noble fellow speak out so 
well, and his reply evidently made a good impression, 
but Mr. Layard began again telling them of the hard- 
ships endured by the London Missionary Society’s 
teachers in New Guinea, and read extracts from the 
Sydney Morning Herald of May 8th, with the ac- 


| counts of the sufferings and death of teachers and 


dition for the evangelization of New Guinea, under | 


the auspices of ihe Rev. G. Brown, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary. This gentleman had informed Mr. Henry 
Reed, of Launceston, Tasmania, of his desire td go 
with a band of missionaries to New Guinea, and ex- 
plained his plan of getting these from among the 
converts in the Friendly Islands. At Sydney, the 
commander of a man-of-war, just returned from sur- 
veying a portion of New Guinea (Mr. Reed thinks it 
was the late Commodore Goodenough, the officer 
recently mfirdered by natives of one of the South Sea 
islands), informed Mr. Reed that a steam launch was 
quite necessary for such an undertaking, and that the 
climate was very enervating, and fever and ague apt 
to be bred by the mangrove swamps. Mr. Reed 
having heard of such a vessel for sale, generously 
presented it for the use of the mission. Mr. Brown 
found that his plan of getting native assistants from 
the Friendly Islands would not answer, and turned to 
Fiji. These islands were just beginning to recover 
from the terrible plague of measles. The students 
were found to be most willing to go to New Guinea, 
and, after a process of sifting, six married men and 
three single were selected. They were on the eve of 
starting, when they were delayed by a communication 
from the representative of the British Government, 
who desired an interview with Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown and the teachers waited accordingly on 
Mr. Layard. They were kindly received, and informed 
that reports were in circulation, that the men were 
not going of their own accord, and that they had not 
been duly informed of the privations and sufferings 


to which they would be exposed in New Guinea. | € sae - é 
ry : : : | the conversion of men to Christ, and the spread of 
As they were now British subjects, it was right they | 


should be informed that no man had a right to send 
them away unless they were willing to go. Mr. 
Layard then addressed the people to this effect :— 


“‘He told them,’’ (says Mr. Brown) ‘about the 
people, that they were great cannibals and very fierce ; 
that the islands were very unhealthy, so that almost 
every one that went suffered much from fever and 
ague; that food might be very scarce, and although 
we might take food with us, yet it was not the food 
to which Fijians were accustomed. He told them 
that they would be left alone without protection or 


their wives. ... 

‘‘A paper was then produced, which they were 
asked to sign. When the translation was read over 
to them, they all said, ‘ It’s all right,’ or ‘ It’s all clear 
tous.’”’ 


Here follows a translation of the document to which 
they consented :— 


““We, the undersigned Wesleyan teachers, do 
solemnly and truly declare that we were fully and 
carefully informed by the promoters of the mission 
to New Britain, New Ireland, &c., of the dangers 
which may be incurred to life and limb from the 
cannibal propensities of the natives of those islands 
and the insalubrious nature of the climate, which 
produces fever and ague, and diseases of that 
character. -We also were fully acquainted with the 
discomforts we may undergo from want of the food 


| to which we are accustomed, and from not being 
| able to speak the language of the people among 


whom we should be left without protection or sup- 
port for some months; and we declare that, fully 
knowing all this, we make an election to proceed on 
this mission of our own free will, not compelled 
thereto by any orders or authority of any one, but 
simply desirous of spreading the knowledge of the 


| gospel of Christ among the heathen #~habitants of 


those islands.” 


It is not easy to see what may have been the pre- 


| cise motives of the interference of the English 


minister. Probably the depopulation of Fiji by 


| measles made him more than usually unwilling that 





any of the people should leave the islands. As the 
case has turned out, it is a testimony in favour of the 
true Christian character of the natives—a noble testi- 
mony indeed, that, in the spirit of St. Paul, they 
count not their lives dear to them if they can aid in 


his kingdom. 
VERNACULAR LITERATURE FOR INDIA. 

While friends at home, both in this country and 
the United States, are deeply concerned at the pro- 
gress of an unwholesome and immoral literature 
among the masses, the friends of India are even more 
deeply moved by what is found to be circulating most 
extensively among the natives of that country, Even 
the ability to read may be terribly perverted, and 
certainly it is a most deplorable fact that many who 
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have acquired that ability in classes of society where | Christianity.” 


hitherto education has not been common, seem unable 
to make a better use of it. Thearticles in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer are usually full and well- 
informed, and the paper in that journal for November 
of this year contains a copious statement of facts 
bearing on the subject we have named. It appears 
that many of even the vernacular school-books used 
in the Government schools are of immoral character, 
and it is hoped that steps will be immediately taken 
toreplace them. At the Allahabad Conference, a 
resolution was unanimously passed, instructing the 
managing committee to bring the whole subject 
under the notice of the Government. 


at Dindigul, says :— 


‘¢ There are tales and poems in praise of the gods 
so utterly vile that it would not be possible to trans- 
late them into honest Anglo-Saxon.” 


And again :— 


“Though mingling with the people, and acquainted 
with their language, during my thirteen years’ resi- 
dence in India, I was not alive to the open manner 
in which these books were sold until within the last 
year of that period. Wishing then to make a small 
collection of native works, I sent to the book bazaar, 
requesting the owner to send me specimen copies of 
the works he had in store, that I might select and 
purchase. On examining them I was astounded. 
Many of them were of the most obscene nature. On 
consulting the bazaar-man’s list I found these were 


sold was entered against the names. Further in- 
quiries in Dindigul, and in the city of Madura, showed 
that such books were sold at every book-stall. At 
only one stall did the man assert that one of the worst 
could not be sold by him, lest the Government should 
prosecute him; and then the inquiry was made by me 
personally, instead of by a native agent, as in the 
other cases.” 


The facts of a similar kind that attest the extent to 
which the mind of the reader is polluted by Indian 
popular books and songs, are only too abundant. 

It is gratifying to find that considerable progress 
has been made in supplying books of a suitable kind. 
Here is one, not formally of a religious character :— 


“The name of one of the most successful of the 
early attempts to reach the popular ear will probably 
not be new to many of our readers. We allude to 
‘ Phulmani and Karuna,’ written by Mrs. Mullens in 
Bengali, and afterwards translated into other Indian 
tongues. It was an original work, and for that very 
reason much more attractive than a translation, and 
it caught the style of an Oriental as nearly as it is 
possible for an European to catch it. It ‘inculcated 
a love of flowers, neatness, and cleanliness; pointed 
out the advantages of female education, contained 
numerous hints about the training of children, and 
showed the way to reclaim a bad husband, as well as 
to do good to neighbours. The proneness of the 
people to get into debt, and other defects in their 
character were noticed ; and, above all, the leading 
doctrines of the gospel were clearly set forth.’ ”’ 


Many school-books have been issued by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, ‘full of 





Mr. Yorke, | 
Principal of the Vernacular Native Society’s College | 


| bution. 


The Tract Society in Calcutta, the 
| Punjab Book Society, and other Indian societies, 
| have been active in the cause. Mr. H. Carre Tucker, 
| C.B., formerly Commissioner of Benares, has himself 
| printed not a few vernacular books for private distri- 
This list includes a Life of Christ; selec- 
tions from the Proverbs; the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Matthew xiii., in doggerel Hindi verse for sing- 
ing; Blunt’s Elisha; Notes on Indian History, 
Natural History, Agriculture and Farming, &c.; 
selected tales, such as ‘* Sandford and Merton,” and 
the works of A.L.O.E., Charlotte Elizabeth, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Sherwood, &c.; and several other 
books. Under Mr. Tucker’s auspices, a special impulse 
has been given to the cause, and three societies—the 


| Christian Vernacular Education, the Society for Pro- 
| moting Christian Knowledge, and the Religious 





Tract Society—are now actively engaged in grappling 
with the question. With the wisdom, the knowledge, 
and the resources which they are able to bring to 
bear on the subject, we may confidently anticipate 
important results. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN HOOK. 

When the Vicar of Leeds published his celebrated 
sermon, ‘‘ Hear the Church,” and when he was popu- 
larly and truly associated with Dr. Pusey and other 
leaders of the Tractarian movement, he appeared 


: L | more as a sectarian than a national and catholic 
the books which sold most readily, as the number | 


divine. The exclusiveness of that early period of his 
life, however, wore off, and latterly Dr. Hook’s name 
has been one which has been regarded as belonging 
not to party, but mankind. After giving a great im- 
pulse to the cause of church extension in Leeds, and 


| showing his vigour in many other ways, Dr. Hook 





became Dean of Chichester, and spent the last sixteen 
years of his life in that city. Even in Chichester— 
not a very promising field for a very active man—he 
made his vigorous nature to be felt. The afternoon 
service in the cathedral became a very different affair 
under his management, the Mechanics’ Institute 
sprung to quite unusual vigour, and when the tower 
of the cathedral fell, Dr. Hook lost not a moment in 
taking steps for its re-erection. His literary and 
theological works are well known to the English 
public. 

The following sentences are from Dr. Vaughan’s 
Funeral Sermon :— 


“He was a man, all over—natural, hearty, genial, 
even playful. This suited the work given him and 
the place allotted ; this made him the friend of the 
poor, the brother of the workman, in a society quick 
to suspect, sharp to discover, but as warm in its 
loving as severe in its judging. There was no mistake 
as to the bent of his life, as to the reality of his con- 
victions. From five o’clock till ten he was in his study, 
from ten o’clock till ten he was in his parish ; he lived 
for his people, and was wont to say that a town 
pastor must keep back no part of his day, must eat 
when he can, must be at the beck and call of all 
comers, must never say, ‘At least I have earned my 
evening.’ 
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«* This man, with his shrewd sense, with his strong 
purpose, with his ready humour, with his great expe- 
rience, stood between us and many youthful inno- 
vators. They might call him old-fashioned, those 
young priests, so zealous, and headstrong, and con- 
temptuous ; but they could not gainsay the work he 
had done, nor impugn the orthodoxy of his Anglican- 
ism. He is gone, and the other giants of our youth 
are following and to follow; another generation 
arises which knew not, or which ignores, the historic 
heroes of their communion.” 


THE LATE COMMODORE GOODENOUGH. 

It is interesting to find from the following letter of 
the Rev. J. P. Sunderland, Sydney, of the London 
Missionary Society, that Commodore Goodenough, 
whose barbarous murder on the 12th of August last, 
by the natives of Santa Cruz, has excited so profound 
a sensation, was an active friend of missions. 


«¢ We have sustained a great loss in the death of 
Commodore Goodenough. He took great interest in 
the work of ali missionaries in the South Seas. He 
was most anxious to put down the iniquities of the 
‘labour traffic.’ He sought interviews with all our 
missionaries when they were in Sydney. He was 
much interested in our New Guinea work. He pro- 
mised he would do all he could by way of sending a 
vessel now and then to look after things in Torres 
Straits and on the coast of New Guinea. The deepest 
sympathy prevails amongst all classes for his widow 
and ten young children. 

“‘T send you a copy of a note I received from the 
Commodore after his visit to Maré. It will be read 
with interest, as showing the pleasure he took in our 
work :—‘ DEAR Mr. SUNDERLAND,—Can you give 
me a copy of the Report of the London Missionary 
Society for 1874, or lend me your copy to look at ? 
I have just returned from a visit to the New Hebrides, 
and, returning thence, touched at Maré, where, land- 
ing at Notth Bay, I walked through Guahma to the 
other mission stations to find Mr. Jones. Unfor- 
tunately he was on a tour of examination of schools, 
but I saw Mr. Jones. I have rarely been so pleased 
with the appearance of a people as at Maré. It gave 
me immense delight to see the bright, happy, con- 
tented faces of men and women, and to hear the 
laughter of the troops of children after the death-like 
peace and dull driven look of most of the Hebrideans. 
it was still more agreeable to see the good schools 
and improved houses and gardens, and to remark the 
particularly intelligent look of the teachers. Can 
you give me the population of the island >—Yours 
most truly, JAMES G. GOODENOUGH.’” 


There are other testimonies to the character of this 
gallant officer. Dean Stanley spoke of his excellent 
character at Westminster School, where his father 
had been head master. The Rev. James Payton, 
chaplain of the Pearl, thus describes his death :— 


‘** On Thursday afternoon, thinking that the end was 
near, he had all his officers summoned to his bedside, 
where, in lovely and loving words, he spoke of his trust 
in the infinite love of God, and the readiness he felt to 
go.. He had a word for each, a word of love, as at 
his request each kissed him, and said good-bye. He 
then caused himself to be carried on to the quarter- 
deck and placed on a bed there, the ship’s company 
being assembled to hear his last words to them. His 
heart was full of God’s love to himself, and out of its 
abundance the mouth spoke. He spoke of this love, 
and exhorted all to love God, telling them how he had 





loved them all, even when having to punish them, 
seeing good in them to love. Many such words 
were spoken before he said good-bye, blessing them 
all in the name of God. A calm sleep followed after 
this exertion, and on waking his mouth still spoke 
the same things. He said that, as a proof of God’s 
love to him, instead of some dark picture of his past 
life rising up-to trouble him at the last, God would 
only let his mind dwell on the words, ‘In whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning ;’ he said, 
God had opened, as it were, this little window in 
heaven. He retained his consciousness to the last, 
his face even lighted up with a glorious smile when 
reminded of his ‘little window.’ It would be impos- 
sible, did one dare to further write publicly of so 
sacred a scene, to speak of his many loving words in 
all near to, of all away from him. Unselfish and 
noble, he even regretted that he was so long in dying, 
as it gave such trouble to those attending him. One 
of his last utterances was, ‘I have no breath left to 
praise God for all his mercies ;’ butenough. He died 
quietly, at 5.30 P.M. on Friday, the 20th of August. 
Let no one think too much has been said; for he 
was full of God’s love to himself that, had the 
world been able to hear him, he would have rejoiced 
in proclaiming it to all.” 


BROWNLOW NORTH, ESQ. 
The death of this distinguished lay preacher and 
evangelist took place at Tillichewan, Dumbartenshire, 
on the 9th of November. 


«‘ All that was interesting in his life to the Chris- 
tian community,’’ says the Daly News, ‘‘ began 
exactly twenty-one years ago in November, 1854, 
when he was suddenly and overwhelmingly arrested 
by the fear of death while playing at cards. He was 
then forty-four years of age, and his previous life had 
been such as to make him tremble at the prospect of 
death and judgment. His talents were of a very high 
order, and with his athletic frame and vast energy he 
was fitted to take a foremost position in any useful 
line of life he might have chosen. But, not requiring 
to engage in professional pursuits, he gave himself to 
what seemed to him a life of pleasure, and, in the 
highest sense of the word, became a man of the 
world. But the cold hand of death, as he took it to 
be, came upon him with a terrible arrest, he earnestly 
cried for mercy that night, next day he announced to 
his family and friends that for the future he was a 
changed man, and he immediately owned God in his 
house by daily prayer and reading of the Scriptures. 
After many months he found peace of conscience 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, set himself to 
distribute tracts, and visited the sick and dying 
in his neighbourhood. Gradually this led to 
larger meetings, and then to preaching in country 
churches, for which his Oxford studies fitted him; 
for he had been educated for the Church of England, 
but his conscience had kept him from taking orders. 
After two or three years he preached in Edinburgh to 
great crowds, and with a very singular power. He 
had been carefully taught the grand Bible truths 
regarding sin, redemption, and regeneration; he 
always stated them with great clearness and force. 
But at that time his peculiar power above other 
preachers lay in his marvellous unfolding of these 
two truths—the existence and presence of the Living 
God, and the great eternity that is before every man. 
These truths he did not hold, but was held by them ; 
and was borne onward with an irrepressible enthu- 
siasm to communicate them to every living man 
whom his words could reach.” 
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members.” 

“We might as well have constituents and 
reporters at once!” remonstrated Eustace. 
“We shall have to become severely reason- 
able and practical. The poor children will 
mind what we say. For instance, how could 
we discuss before these innocent babes the 
subject on my mind to-night, whether there 


to elect | 


|your Eleven, 


is or can be any such thing as history? | 


| They have scarcely got beyond believing 


implicitly in Mrs. Markham.” 

“They might do worse,” retorted Austin. 
“But I am afraid they are far beyond those 
ages of faith already. I heard Baby May 
the other day seriously defending Oliver 
Cromwell to Dot.” 

Monica interposed seriously. 

“If there is no such thing as history,” she 
said, “there is no such thing as truth.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Eustace, “there is 
the spectroscope. You can know certainly 
what metals Sirius is composed of, and what 
gases are surging up in those volcanoes in 
the sun, although you may have to hold 
your judgment in suspense to the end about 


Charles I., or Henry VIII., or the causes | 


of the French Revolution. ‘The more I 


that history is an impossibility. Not one 
person in a hundred can tell you accurately 
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; what he sees with his own eyes. 


|fag, and he was a sneak; and the next 
selves | 
| hated you for not appreciating Racine more 


| “ how few people understand those you love 


| your sisters who naturally snubbed you, it 
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One | 
half the people are too near to see the | 
whole of anything ; and the other half are too | 
far to see the details of anything ; and nine- 
tenths are watching as eager partisans, and 
think it a matter of conscience not to see 
anything contrary to their opinions, or not | 
to say so if they do.” | 

“Nevertheless we do believe each other's | 
report of things in the main. Otherwise we | 
should sink from nations of men into herds | 
of animals,” said Monica. 

“Of things, of events, perhaps,” said Eus- 
tace. “But who believes reports of other 
people’s characters ? 
person’s character ?” 

 Allthe people together know something,” | 
replied Austin; “your schoolfellows, your 
fag, if you might have one, the other ten of 
your eleven at cricket, your masters, and 
your brothers and sisters, might make up 
something of a true portrait. between them.” 

“But suppose one century believed your 


century believed your French master, who 


than Shakespeare ; and the next believed in 
who adored you as their 
Captain; and the fourth believed in your 
brothers who naturally misunderstood, and 


would take a long time before posterity 
struck the right balance.” 

Monica’s large grey eyes grew fierce, and 
her words tumbled over each other in her 
eagerness. “If you take away the people 
of the past from us,” she said, “the good 
and great men and women, you take away half 
our human nature, and half our Christianity.” 

“Well, but think, Monica,” said Eustace, 


best enough even for you to care they should 
praise them. Take father, for instance, 
who would you trust to write the history of 
his life and work in this parish? The 
publican, whose disorderly tavern he closed ? 
Or the good people who said he was little | 





| better than a ‘Roman’ because he praised 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| district visitors he restrained in indiscrimi- | 
think of it, Monica, the more I feel sure | | 
| weary people who hang on his words, as if | 


St. Francis Xavier ? Orthe other good people 

who said he was little better than a. Dis- | 
senter because he quoted Baxter? Or the | 
nate tricklings of shillings? Or the poor 


every one of them was a drop of the water 


Who knows any other || 
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of life? Think of the grateful people who | 


idolise him too much to see him any clearer 
than they see the sun at noon-day. And 
think of the petty carping people who think 
it their vocation not to blacken, but to be- | 
grey and to tone down, to uncolour all vivid | 
tints, and crumble down all beautiful forms. 
Who would you trust with father’s bio- 
graphy ?” 

“‘T would trust no one but mother,” said | 
Margaret ; “and she certainly could never 
write it.” 

** And yet,” said Monica, ‘I feel sure that | 
if you came here years after father had left 
this parish, you would find a legend of a 
good, kind, holy, beneficent presence, and | 
sundry of his quaint little sayings floating | 
in people’s memories, and in the main a true | 
memory of what he had been and done.” 

“ Christianity is, after all, a history,” said 
Austin gravely. - 

“But father says it is a history which 


| proves its own Divineness, by being so 











different from any other,” acknowledged | 
Monica, candidly weakening her line of 
defence. ‘‘The contrast on one hand be- | 
tween the Gospels and the apocryphal 
gospels, and between the Epistles and the 


| earliest ecclesiastical epistles nearly con-| 


temporary, he thinks among the strongest | 
foundations of the faith.” 

“Vet,” said Austin, “if there were no 
Church history after the Acts of the Apostles, 
what would become of the very end and | 
meaning of the Acts of the Apostles? What | 
is the use of proving the purity of the! 
fountain, by showing that nothing but turbid | 
and brackish water has flowed from it?” 

Monica sighed. “I know!” she said, “I | 
have thought of that, too. But as far as I am } 
concerned, we are getting out of the depth | 
of the Long Parliament into that of the | 
Causeries du Lundi, I shall have a talk} 
with my father about it.” | 

“T saw father pass the window this | 
moment,” said Walter. ‘Let us ask him to | 
come in.” 

“Privilege! privilege! gentlemen,” said 
Eustace, “the constitution is threatened.” —_| 

But the glass door had been already | 
opened, and Maurice ushered in triumph up | 
the wooden stairs into the room. | 

* An unconstitutional step, I understand,” | 
he said, with his dry quiet smile. “ Repre- 
sentative institutions on their trial, and 
actually in this instance a failure?” 

“Father,” said Monica, still trembling 
with eagerness, “Eustace says there is no 


| Eustace, 





such thing as history.” 


“No such thing as 
ago?” 

“‘No such thing as a true history of 
yesterday, or to-day,” replied Monica, “and 
therefore none at all.” 

*‘ Qualifications seem to me needed. Is it 
not true that yesterday I preached the Wed- 
nesday evening’s sermon, and———” 

“The bare fact, yes,” said Eustace. 

“But not true that May reported to your 
mother that I pronounced Dot immortal ; 
that being only May’s version of a rather 
paradoxical statement that it was easier to 
prove patient and faithful dogs and horses 
immortal than to prove a human immortality 
in which the brutal human beings who mis- 
used them would not be punished.” 

“Tt does seem sometimes, father,” said 
“that the professedly invented 
speeches of the old Roman histories are 
as good history as the true reports we profess 


history how long 


| to get.” 


“You mean,” said Maurice, “that a clever, 
vivid, candid, historical novel may often give 
us truer pictures of the past than a party- 
history ?” 

“Or what is worse,” said Monica, “a dull, 
indiscriminating mash of contradictory re- 
ports professing to be impartial. Anything 
is better than a sceptical, cynical splitting-up 
or powdering down of characters and events, 
until no one worth revering, and nothing 
worth doing is leit.” 

“You think,” said Maurice, “that the very 
worst kind of history is that which starts 
with disbelieving in the probability of noble- 
ness, which would make, for instance, Simon 
Magus, or poor sleepy Eutychus, the normal 
types of early Christians, and proceed subtly 
to analyze St. Peter, and patronisingly to 
stultify St. Paul down to that level ?” 

“TI mean, that is, I partly mean,” said 
Monica flushing, “that it seems as if our life 
weré no better than a bit of natural history, 
if we are to lose the certainty of all the good 
and great lives before us, and the possibility 
of growing a little bit like them.” She was 
sitting at her father’s feet, gazing up into his 
face. 

Mr. Leigh stroked back the hair from the 
eager face, as he used to do when she was a 
child, 

“I think Eustace will concede you the 
eleventh of the Hebrews, my hero-wor- 
shipper, and a little confinuation,” he said. 
“ And,” he added very tenderly, “One Name 
too high even for that.” 

There was a little pause. 

“Never fear! We do believe in history, all 
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| of us,” he continued. “We all have our | 

continuations of the eleventh of the He- 

| brews. I have no doubt Eustace has his | 

‘own. And I have not the slightest doubt,” 

ihe added with a deepening voice, “you | 

every one of you do trust and determine to 

| live your own fragment of the continuation, | 

| although, so probably, almost certainly, only 

to be among those of whom ‘the time would | 

| fail me to tell.’” 

|| His eyes rested on Walter as he spoke. | 

| “ Walter has his Hawkins, and Drake, and | 
And | 

probably, not omitted among them, our 

|| namesake, old blind Amyas Leigh.” 

|| Walter’s eye kindled, and then sank. 

| 





“T always did think novels of that kind 
the best history,” he confessed. ‘“Isn’t it 
better to see some of the people giants and 
others dwarfs; some too black, and others 
| too dazzlingly white, than to see nothing but 
a series of anatomical drawings, or a state- | 
| ment like a balance of accounts ?” 
| “Balance of accounts is just what I think 
| we don’t succeed in,” said Mr. Leigh quietly, | 
‘and scarcely shall, here.” 
* But, oh, father,” said Monica, em- | 
|| boldened to air her own perplexities by the | 
certainty of encountering a conviction firmer | 
than her own, “the waste of power! the 
heroes fighting against each other, never | 
understanding each other, maligning each | 
other! Sir ‘Thomas More, and Rogers, and 
Bradford, and all the martyrs, on so many 
sides.” 

“Ts even that all waste of power?” he 
|| said. ‘What if the very fighting strengthens | 
|| muscle for better use hereafter ?” 

“You have entered on an interminable 
| subject,” he resumed, ‘But I confess that 
| my wonder is not at the uncertainties, but the | 
| certainties. The whole process of sifting in | 
| history and literature seems to me wonderiful, | 
as wonderful as any of the wonders of| 
natural selection. How is it that the fittest | 
survives as much as it does? the best books | 
and the noblest lives? When first a good | 
book appears, it comes up amidst a crowd, | 
pronounced by most readers as interesting or | 
uninteresting, and by many critics more ar- | 
tistic; but in a few years nine-tenths of this 
meritorious crowd have sunk, never to rise 
again, and the good book is quietly floating, 
circulated far and wide, translated, taken to 
the hearts of thousands. What makes Dante 
and Shakspeare live? None of their con- 
temporaries thought enough of them to give 
us the precious details of their lives, so easy 
for them to have told, and for which we hunt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 














| may in what was built on them. 


| all. 


libraries to re-discover one fragment. What 
makes us know Sir Thomas More, and Lati- 
mer, and Bradford enough to revere them ? 
Depend upon it, the fact that we have any 
history, such as we have, amidst the appa- 
rently insurmountable difficulties attending 
it, is the best answer to historical scepticism. 


| Forgeries that last centuries, have to be 


abandoned at last, making what ruin they 
Falsehoods 
have to die, whether about the solar system 
or about ecclesiastical systems ; or about any 
calumniated man, or woman, or child. My 
children! never believe the old lie of 


| Mephistopheles, that we sprang from eternal 


night and chaos, and to night and chaos 
we return. Night is only shadow, and 
chaos is only a _ beginning. Light is 
eternal, and from eternal Light we sprang. 
Now, children, zow, even while we are 
becoming out of Chaos, and groping in our 
dim-sightedness, in Him is no darkness at 
And the ages are slowly working out 
His siftings. Grains of this purged floor of His 
garner reach us even here. And in a little 
while, some morning—who knows in how brief 
a time, or on what morning >—we may be alto- 
gether in the light. And, then, Monica,” he 
concluded, “we shall know what history is, 
and be glad, I think, of any honest glimpses 
we saw of it here below.” ' 

But Monica’s heart was too full to answer. 

“See,” he rejoined, “how necessary it is 
to shut out the parsons, from the House of 
Commons. They would be always breaking 
into sermons. And it would take a little 
while at least before the laity would rise to 


| the perception that they had the privilege 
| of reply.” 


He left the room, but as he was leaving he 
turned back and said quietly— 

‘Perhaps [had better tell you now, children, 
that you must not visit the people just now 
without telling me. An epidemic has broken 
out, and the doctors cannot quite make up 
their minds yet how serious it is, or how far it 
is infectious.” 

“An epidemic!” said Walter, when his 
father had finally left, with a long whistle; 
“that means something grave. Father 
never uses a long word where a short one 
will do.” 

“Or an indefinite one when he can get a 
definite,” said Austin. 

“T wish I were not going away to- 
morrow !” said Walter. 

“ And I cannot help wishing we were all 
going, as it was meant we should last week,” 
said Margaret. “Father looks as if he 
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wanted a holiday. It has been a hard winter, 


thing was to be hen. quite simply and | 


and of course Ae will go everywhere what- | naturally. 


ever happens.” 
xv. 

THE epidemic proved to be Asiatic cholera, 
‘| iaported, it was said, by a merchant ship from 
the Levant lying for repairs in the docks, and | 
fostered by impurity in the drinking water 
supplied to the neighbourhood. | 

Like the greater part of London, Maurice | 
Leigh’s parish consisted of a nucleus of an 
ancient country town, with good old houses | 
now divided into tenements, around which 
had clustered, at their own sweet will, knots of 
cottages, low and ill-drained, and sometimes | 
picturesque as those in old villages, or in the 
outlying regions of provincial towns, and with 
the healing breath of green fields, substituted 
by tall warehouses, factories, docks, and 
many storied new houses. In these alleys, | 
often retaining, as if in parody, the name of 
the green banks and nightingale copses which 
had once breathed the healing breath of | 
nature over their human stupidities, fevers 
and epidemics of all kinds found a well-pre- 
pared soil. 

The dand was often held on short leases in 
small lots, by landlords who had no interest 
but to make the highest weekly rent out of it. 
Maurice had often said that nothing save | 
'| the fiery sword of an angel of pestilence | 
| would consume them into wholesomeness. | 

And at last the pestilence had come. 

The fiery sword of outraged law swept | 
over the whole district, and the long wail of | 
the dying and the mourning woke up the | 
spacious homes and streets and palaces of | 
the quarter of the great city which has a} 
woice, to the wants of the mute multitudes, 
who have hands, indeed, to toil, but whose 
voice through so many ages history has 
chiefly heard in moans, or in momentary 
cries of rage, like those of a ravening beast. 

The sympathy of the wealthy quarters 
awoke, recognising the human brotherhood ; 
and their terror also awoke, for the pesti- 
lence itself preached fraternity and equality 
in its own grim way. 

The terrible disease itself ‘reached many 
a home supposed to be well-guarded against 
such attacks, and the unity of the great city 
asserted itself with reckless distinctness. 

It. was decided that the family at the 
river-side parsonage should for the time be 
dispersed among the various relations, and 
that Maurice and Grace alone should 
remain. 

There were to be no leave-takings; every- 








They might collect again in two or three 
weeks, and meantime every one was to help 


| the rest to make as little of the trial as pos- 
' sible. 


Walter had already sailed. Eustace, 
Margaret, and the twins were to go to Lady 
Katharine at Combe; Austin, Monica, and 
Baby May to Mrs. O’Brien. 

The family were gathered in the old 
room of the Long Parliament once more. 
Dorothy, and Dora, and even Baby May, 
were present. 

They had all been busy packing and clean- 
ing all day. A journey of any kind was 
always something of a solemnity in the 
family, comparative poverty having kept 
keen for them the edge of all family plea- 
sures. And yet on this occasion there was a 
disposition among them all to make as light 
of the change as possible. 

Only Baby May was uncontrollably solemn 
and tearful. 

Sitting on Margaret’s knee, she moaned— 

“Do you really think Miss Lavinia and 
Dot will understand each other, Margaret? 
| Miss Lavinia never had a dog. And Aunt 
O’Brien has so many! It does seem a pity 
things--I_ mean dogs—are so unequally 
divided.” 

“Miss Lavinia understands every one,” 
said Margaret. 

“So Aunt Winifred says,’ was the doubt- 
| ful reply; “but even Aunt Winifred never 
had a dog of her own. Aunt O’Brien had 
| always so many. It is a great pity Aunt 
O’Brien does not think Dot would get on 
| with her Pomeranians. Dot always gets on 
with every one. He would not hurt a cat. 


| But I think he would be more unhappy here 


without me, and with papa and mamma so 
busy, now that Fan is married. For I heard 
our Emma say once, when I was com- 
forting him for not going a walk, that he 
was ‘only a dog, after all!’ as if one dog 
were the same as another, or as if ‘dog’ 
were a term of reproach. Just think, only a 
dog! It would never do to trust Emma 
with Dot,” and May’s eyes filled at the 
depth of the misappreciation, and the possi- 
ble wounding of Dot’s feelings involved. 

“Why, May, you talk as if we were going 
to emigrate,” said Eustace, with an uneasy 
gaiety. “In a week or two Dot will be 
dancing about you again in a frantic war- 
dance of welcome.” 

May’s face brightened for a moment. But 
then she said, shaking her head— 
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“Tt does seem a little like emigrating, I | unit! What is to hinder it but ourselves ? 
think. I have felt it soall day. Or, even more, | We will honestly and heartily make our part 
I think, like being transported, don’t you?! of the sacrifice, as they do theirs. We will 
Papa, and mamma, and Dot left behind, and | do it; do His will, won’t we? not just have 
not to wish any one good-bye? And no | é¢ done for us.” 
one wanting to go. And no one knowing| “Good Catholic doctrine, Monica,” he 
when we are coming back.” | said smiling. ‘Good Christian doctrine,” 
‘Don’t, May, don’t!” interposed Monica, | he added with a quiver in his voice, “and 
feeling that the child was only uttering | father and mother have been living it all the 
what all felt, and no one else dared to say. | time, while I have been hunting it out of the 
And then suddenly going to the window, | Middle Ages.” 
and after a moment of silence coming| “It was lived in the Middle Ages also,” 
back, she continued, “Why should May | resumed Monica, “or no one would have 
be the only one to speak the truth? Why | known how to live it now.” 
should we all be like the type of an inarticu- “ And think what it is,” said Eustace, “to 
late English school-boy, suppressing all show | have seen it—to see it lived now. Thank 
cf feeling, pretending that it is nothing, | God for something that can never be dis- 





when we all know nothing so terrible ever | solved or crumbled away. Thank God, if | 


happened to us in our lives? when we know | we have not built, we have been built on the 
it is like leaving our father and mother to | rocks.” 

stand before some dreadful battery, and| “But you talk as if it were something 
being driven away ourselves to be safe and | wonderful,” said Margaret. “ And it is only 
comfortable, and not to know from hour to | just what father and mother have been doing 
hour what is happening to them, and not to! every day; just giving themselves up to help 


be able to help them in the least ?” other people. This step happens to be a 
“Don’t rail too fiercely against the British | little more difficult, and to be especially dit- 
school-boy,” said Eustace. “You know) ficult for us; but it is only just one step of 


the old way to them. Who ever thought for 


father hates false heroes as much as any 
a moment they would do anything else ?” 


one. He can’t bear that clergymen and 
missionaries should be called heroes and The twins had been whispering, and now 
martyrs for doing what doctors and soldiers} came forward, through Margaret, with a 
and people in the Civil Service are expected | request. 
to do as a matter of course.” They wanted to have the Collect for the 
“We are helping them by doing what | Twentieth Sunday after Trinity said by 
they think it right for us to do,” said Marga- all the family in their evening prayers until 
ret, “and by lifting off from them the load | they met, “that we, being ready in body 
of anxiety about us.” and soul, may cheerfully accomplish all that 
“T wish they did of think it right,” | Thou wouldest have done.” 
said Austin. ‘Father calls us all as a “ T will write and tell Walter,” said Mar- 
family the Anglican clerical unit. And I garet. 
think, as a unit, we ought to be allowed to! And so the clerical unit was to keep itself 
share all the risks.” | one in heart and soul through all the separa- 
“But it is not sharing risks; it is adding | tion. 
to their risks and burdens if we stay,” said | 
Margaret, “just as if the children of a general 
were to insist on following their father toa} THE family prayers the next morning were 
siege.” scarcely perceptibly different from those of 
“I wish it were like being besieged!” said | other days. It was so habitually Maurice 
Monica, “and then there would be no/| Leigh’s conviction that the whole of life was 
choice.” a warfare, and that every day has the fresh- 
“There zs no choice for us,” concluded | ness and solemnity of a new life in itself. 
Margaret, “so I suppose to object is really} Only the children observed it as a sanction 
murmuring. We must make it as easy as we | and a coincidence that he used the Collect 
can for them.” they had chosen in common. “ Ready both 
“Oh, Margaret, don’t we? Haven't | in body and soul”—body and soul united, 
tried?” replied Monica. And then, with | not conflicting, offered up together “ cheer- 
one of her rapid bursts of conviction, she fully,” not as conscripts or victims, but 
added, “ No, indeed! I, at least, have been | as volunteers ; to “ accomplish,” not attempt 
all wrong. Austin, we will be a true clerical | feebly and desultorily, but carry out tho- 
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roughly, not what we think best, but “ what 


There were few tears at the parting,—at 
least, until it was over. Even May limited 
herself to one long sob at the last refusal to | 


for dogs, she sighed, because you could not 
explain anything to them, and their part in 





the sacrifice was so entirely that of victims 
unsustained by any voluntary heroism. | 

Mother Margaret started early in the | 
morning with her party, for their journey | 
to the west, assisted, as to concealment of | 
emotion, by the little bustle of the early | 
departure, | 

The carriage which was to take Monica 
and May to Mrs. O’Brien’s brought Winifred | 
in to her work in the hospital. | 

Winifred observed Monica’s pale face and | 
compressed lips as she took from her the | 
bag containing her compact hospital “ward- | 
robe. And the first minute she was alone | 
she said— 

“ Poor child! yours is the hardest part of | 
the sacrifice now; the old passive, waiting, | 
woman’s part. But you will find it prepares 
for othgr things.” 

“It would be « 1ittle easier if we could 
walk away until we were tired to death,” 
said Monica, ‘‘with our bundles on our 
shoulders. It zs a little worse to be carried 
away from where one’s whole heart is in a 
thing with C springs and soft cushions, with 
two men-servants with nothing to do but 
to take care one does nothing.” 

“T think it is,” said Winifred, smiling and 
kissing the frowning brow. ‘“‘ Don’t grudge 
me the exchange, Monica ! ” 

“Has Aunt Winifred, then, gone through 
something like this?” thought Monica, 
wakening up to the perception that being 
entirely grown up, and a little more, is not 
after all, a fixed state, but an epoch reached 
through struggles and growths and prunings 
just like her own. 

The three who were to remain—the 
father, and mother, and Winifred—stood on 
the threshold watching the departing chil- 
dren, and then turned back to the empty 
house. 

“It makes me think, Winifred, of the old 
birthday when I brought you in to see Grace 
for the first time,” said Maurice, “and we 
three spent the day together.” 

“Tt feels to me in some way like a new 
beginning,” replied Winifred, “1 scarcely 
know how ; a strange kind of solemnity and 
newness, as if some new life were beginning, 











| have yet known. I suppose it zs that to me. 
Thou wouldest have done.” | 


I have so longed really to work, not only-to 
be paymaster, and secretary, or to do other 
people’s work.” 

There was little time, however, for going 
over the past. 

The three were to have early dinner 
together, and then Winifred was to establish 
herself permanently in her hospital quarters. 

The days were full to the brim of work. 
The parsonage was a supplementary hospital 
from which precautionary remedies were 
given out, and where Grace was always 
ready for consultation or visits; her face in 
itself as good as a tranquillising draught, and 
her clear calm voice like a breath of fresh 
air. 

Maurice was particularly careful that none 
of the ordinary parish-work should be neg- 
lected ; that everything in the schools, and 
in the working men’s reading-room, and in 
the church services should as far as possible 
haye its quiet every-day look. 

Yet there were moments at their quiet 
meals together, penetrated witha sense of rest, 
allowable and satisfying rest, such as Grace 
had scarcely known for years. With all her 
motherly care, and wisdom, and tenderness, 
she had always so remained primarily the 
wife, that anything which made her own 
and her husband’s life once more complete 
only in each other, brought to her for the time 
a sense of youth and quiet joy for which she 
almost reproached herself. 

As they stood together one evening, after 
early tea in the summer-parlour, her hand 
crept into Maurice’s, and she said— 

“What a home it has been! What a 
home it is! How untrue it seems to talk of 
our making sacrifices! Together, nothing is 
a sacrifice, or can be. The great love flows 
in and fills up everything. We cannot miss 
anything or any one immensely, Maurice. 
Together there seems no shipwreck possible 
for us.” 

“ And God has given us to be together,” 
he said. 

They never thought of anything else being 
possible. Were they not in the same boat, 
in the same storm, hand-in-hand, what smote 
one sure to smite the other, not two exist- 
ences leaning one on another, like a vine on 
an elm, but one intertwined life, insepar- 
ably blended from the roots, so that no 
one could tell which branch belonged to one 
or which to the other? 

Old friends gathered around them. Mrs. 
Anderson had long been parish-nurse; Fan, 


| like a birthday of something better than we | her husband having gone again to sea, in- 
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sisted on taking her old place, that the ne 
maid, who was nervous and therefore liable 
to attack, might be sent home for a time to 
her friends in the country. 

The small tradesmen and their wives came 
to their aid with gifts of groceries and meat : 
and the fruit of the slow patient years of 
service ripened now, with this “‘sudden frost,” 
in the general sense of trust which made every 
one gather round Maurice and Grace. 

Life cannot be spent in a triumphal pro- 
gress, and is seldom spent without some 
necessity for retracing false steps. Maurice 
and Grace’s experience, like other people’s, 
had been gained only by degrees. They had 
affronted not a few prejudices, and had met 
with their fair share of suspicion and opposi- 
tion, from the sturdy conservatism of 
bureaucratic prejudice, which suspected all 
improvements because they were new, and 
from the obstinacy of democratic prejudice, 
which suspected all improvements suggested 
from above. 

But the life had quietly made its way, and 
now that a crisis had come, every one rallied 
round Maurice simply because he belonged 
to everybody, to no section in particular of 
society or of opinion ; servant to the whole, 
and accountable to no one, because servant 
supremely of the Master to whom all have to 
give account. 

Free-born vestry-men who had opposed 
him in early days, having “no idea of 
being lorded over by any young man be- 
| cause he had been at the University,” came 
to him now for consultation. And for the 
moment he nat ially became the leader, just 
because he had no wish to lead, but only to 

help. 
| It was no new thing for him to be working 
with good men and women of all denomina- 
tions in his parish, not in rhetorical demon- 
| strations, but in all possible modes of real 
| mutual help. 
| He had a way of recognising facts, in these 
| matters, which greatly facilitates such inter- 
course. 

He had always rejoiced in belonging to a 
church which was not blinded to history by 
claims of infallibility in the past, nor excluded 
from Christian sympathy by claims of supre- 
macy in the present, which has no more 
pledged herself to limit the grace of God, 
than to stay His stars. 

Whoever was inthe wrong at the commence- 
ment of the divisions, he had always acknow- 
ledged that the great bodies of English Dis- 
senters have their own historical titles, their 
calendar of holy men and women, “blessed ” 
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| certainly, if not canonised ; their records of 
| victories over the common enemy of sin and 
| ignorance. And with the priests of the Church 
of Rome, one a Belgian, and one of Irish 
peasant origin, who worked among the large 
Irish population of his parish, he exchanged 
such friendly courtesies as are possible with 
a Church which claims to be in sole possession 
of Christendom. 

To him, therefore, the solemn moments at 
the death-bed now becoming so terribly fre- 
quent, were no moments of strained spasmodic 
effort on either side to compensate for the 
want of intercourse in life. 

The eyes which now looked into his, with 
the wistful intreaty and inquiry which can 
put up with no half-truths,—had often before 
met his in hearty smiling greeting ; the men 
had talked to him of their family or personal 
difficulties and perplexities, their work and 
their want of work ; the women had told him 
about their unmanageable boys, or their 
tempted girls ; the little children had laughed 
at his quaint stories, and delighted in his 
parables ; and, therefore, these sacred last 
words between them were as natural and 
simple as those before. 

They knew his voice, literally and spiritu- 
ally, and they knew that its tones were as 
true now when they thrilled with promises 
on which life seemed to hang, as in the old 
friendly greetings in home and street. 

All this confidence and affection made the 
strain upon him very constant. Grace, 
though not ordained (like the pastor’s wife 
in one of the Syrian churches), took her full 
share in the ministrations to the sick, and 
was usually present when the Sacrament was 
administered, making it thus as much as 
possible a Holy Communion with the dis- 
ciples, as well as with the Divine Master. 
But her chief work was so to arrange matters 
at home, that the home should still be a 
resting-place for her husband. 

The church was very full at all the services, 
although Maurice, contrary to his custom, 
occasionally preached old sermons, as Wini- 
fred reminded him one Sunday evening when 
she had detected it. 

“T thought you never committed plagia- 
risms from yourseli,” she said. “I thought 
you told me you cow/d not preach overan old 
sermon.” 

“Just now I can,” he said, “ that is, with 
modifications. I think it best to lift myself 
and the people as much as I can out of this 
temporary storm of terror, and morbid 
anxiety about soul and body, to the old 
unchangeable realities, to some quiet story of 
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| healing in Galilee, and of the forgiveness which | “ Have we not seen life begin lately with 
‘is doubly healing; to the Death and Im-| not afew?” he said. Have we not heard one 
mortality as near us always as now, to the | say, “ Death is only going from one room to 
Love as near us now as always.” , another?” And another to whom I said, ‘ It 
“But it all combines to confirm that | is the roughest part of the way, but it is the 
strange feeling which has taken possession of | last,’ ‘ Not rough—not rough. He makes it 
me,” said Winifred; “that strange kind of | smooth to me!’” Bike 2 tal 
solemn gladness, as if this were a new/ “I did not mean a beginning in that 
| beginning of life.” sense,” she said, with an anxious glance in 
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his face. ‘“ Maurice, the doctors say they| should you shrink from thinking of the 
think the virulence of the disease is diminish- | beginning iz that sense? Death itself is 
ing. You and Grace must take next Monday | only one among many beginnings ; walking || 
_ afternoon together in the country. You both | in newness of life.” : | 
| want it, for the sake of every one. And I “T do not shrink, for myseff /” she replied. || 
| will take a holiday by representing Grace at | 
| the Parsonage.” 
“Not next Monday,” he said, “there is| THEnext week did bring steady diminution | 
scarcely improvement enough yet. And why | in the number and virulence of the cases. 
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| thought it was the tea and sugar her and 
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But it also brought a personal anxiety and 
an increase of toil to Grace and Maurice in 
the illness of their life-long old friend Lavinia 
Lovel. 

From the first there was scarcely a chance 
that the trail, worn-out constitution would 
carry on a successful struggle with the 
disease. 

The struggle was indeed neither violent | 
nor long. A few days and nights of bodily 
restlessness, and of perfect inward peace, and 
the placid spirit floated into what had so 
long seemed its element, and the threads of | 
long-past memory which the feeble hands 
had held, dropped apart and lost their mean- 
ing in this world. The little room, with its 
old-fashioned pictures and furniture, like the 
living petals around a life, became a lifeless 
museum of antiquities; except for the few 
treasures of which Grace had the translation, 
and which she sacredly guarded. 

Yet that last struggle and quiet victory 





“ Poor dear soul!” sobbed Mrs. Mowlem, 
awakened at last to the Ten Commandments, 
and bringing every scrap of the little house- 
hold property faithfully to Grace. “I) 


master were so particular about. And now | 
I see it was the Commandments, and me! | 
It was me she couldn’t bear to find wanting. | 
And please God she shan’t.” 
It was on the Monday morning Grace told | 
this to Maurice. 
He did not smile, his lip quivered. 


They turned aside to read those same 
words on the pedestal of the simple cross 
which marked where Mr. Leigh had been laid. 

“How long it seems since we laid him 
there!” Maurice said; “and yet how short 
the twenty years have seemed as they passed ! 
And certainly not longer to him than to us.” 

“Tf we could only know just once a-year 
exactly what they are doing that very hour!” 
said Grace. “I who used to be with him 
from morning till night, and know every 
change in his countenance, not to have 
known about one definite hour for twenty 
years! Itis terribly complete, that silence.” 

“‘ Does it seem so to you?” he said, as if 
in surprise. “They are ‘themselves ; every- 
thing that burdened them, burdened their 
highest and truest selves, dropped off and 
dissolved. And they are with Christ. Some- 
times I feel as if we knew more what they 


| are thinking about, and even doing, than we 


know of the life of any one except those who 


| are with us altogether and all through, as we 


are with each other. Weare so certain they 
are not misunderstanding, or misinformed, 
or forgetting, being with Him Who never 
misunderstands or forsakes or forgets. We 


|are so certain they are satisfied, giving 


thanks, seeing the meaning of things, looking 
back over all the way we were led together, 
without perplexity.” 

“Ves,” she said, “but I should like so 
infinitely just that one hour now and then to 
be sure ot.” 

“ Like the lovers in old times, Grace ?” he 


“Grace,” he said, “we have tried hard to | said; “to be sure they were looking at one 
wake up that poor confused soul, and bring | star together at one hour? Are we not sure 
her round. And now that she seems coming, | we are looking at our Day-star together? 
it gives me a kind of awe, like a glimpse of | Does not that bring us very near?” 


dying hope over the grave. 


| tew days of rest, without the sense of desert- 


the great harvest before the time.” | 
Lavinia Lovel was to be buried early that 
afternoon beside her sister, and near Mr. 
Leigh; and Maurice was resolved to fulfil 
an old promise by reading the words of un- 


The dreadtul cloud was perceptibly lighten- 
ing over the parish. Grace and he would in 
this way have a breath of country air, and a 


ing his post, which would have made any other 
change just then no repose to him. 

The railway journey to the cemetery 
among the fields was over. 

The “ Voice from heaven” was indeed heard, 
it seemed to them as it has to so many, 
saying, “ Biessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord,” and in so saying, opening the 
heaven it announces, and Grace and Maurice 
Leigh stood sole mourners beside the grave. 





“ But the little things, the little every day 
things !” she said. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing her hand into 
both his as they walked away. “ The best 
things are yet to come, even for us, for us 
all.” 

“It is good to live in cities,” she said, 
“there are so many to be helped. But I 


cannot like being buried in cities like this, | 


with streets, and rows, and numbers.” 


“ Will it seem very strange to you?” he | 
It seems | 


said. “I don’t dislike it to be so. 
like soldiers just laid down in the trenches 
where they fell, and waiting for the roll-call.” 

“Tt is strange,’ he continued, “how 
naturally death has hitherto always come to 
us, just taking those whose work was ob- 
viously done, rank by rank ; nothing to per- 
plex. Not one of the children touched; 
scarcely one close to us of our own genera- 
































| first, that the ground we have gained should 
| be gained for our children also ; that it 


| begins to swing back from our own point of 
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tion ; just the quiet stream passing from the 
visible into the invisible by the natural flow 
of time. It has been very different from 
that, in the parish lately.” 

The thought of the children led them into 
discourse on that fertile subject. 

“Tt takes some time,” he said, “to learn 
how really we each and all of us have to live 
our own life, bear our own burden, fight 
our own battle. It seems so natural, at 


is difficult not to be a little indignant 
with them for feeling after the truths we 
seem to have found once for all, not to 
imagine they are fretending their conflicts, 
when to us the difficulties they are per- 
plexed with have ceased to be difficulties. 
It seems as unreasonable as if they should 
set themselves against the Copernican sys- 
tem, or the undulatory theory of sound-and 
light. It takes long to learn practically that 
spiritual truth has really different aspects, 
without sin, simply from our different charac- 
ters and necessities, and different points of 
view; and that even the differences which 
spring from faults of character and that ought 
not to We, have to be corrected slowly like 
the character itself. We talk philosophically 
about the pendulum vibrating, or truth ad- 
vancing in a spiral. But when the pendulum 


the vibration, it is difficult not to feel as if 
the sun were standing still, or the whole 
machinery being reversed.” 

“ The vibrations seem particularly extreme, 
too, in these days,” said Grace. 

“It seems sometimes,” he replied, “as if 
we were standing on the old Cornish coast, 
or the shores of the Atlantic, not of any 
quiet little inland sea; each long sweep of 
the receding wave might easily be mistaken 
for an ebb. But though the wave sweeps 
back for a century, Grace, never let us 
believe in an ebb of the tide of life and light ! 
It is always ‘conquering and to conquer.’” 

They spoke about the medizvalisms of 
Austin, to whom the past was as a divine 
progenitor to be adored, and the liberalisms 
of Eustace, who was disposed to patronise 
the past as a baby in swaddling clothes. 

“And both,” said Maurice, “so right and so 
wrong ; the past being, in truth, to us both as 





a childhood from w hich we are to grow into 
manhood, and as a father whom, unless we | 
reverence, and learn what he has to teach, | 
we shall never grow into manhood.” 

“ But, Maurice, the children have all that. 
They do want to Zearn. They do like to Zook | | 


up; Austin to the past, Eustace to the heroes 
in the present. They are above the vulgar 
ignorance of the #z/ admirari, and they 
delight to work. 
habit of steady thorough work, which poor 
Harry never gained, and which you think so 
few gain after - youth.” 

" Except with the helpof St. Francis’ blessed 
bride Poverty,” he replied, smiling, “ the stern 
professor to whose teaching Providence com- 
mits so large a portion of us. Our children 
also have a chance of their share of that 
wholesome discipline.” 

“You wish Monica to be a governess to 
help Austin ?” 

“Certainly ! She must spin and weave, and 
if she doesn’t work at some tangible loom 
she will spin cobwebs.” 

“The reactionary vibration of the twins 
turns in a more secular direction,” said 
Grace. “I found them the other day 
seriously advocating the importance of re- 
garding social distinctions rather more than 
they think we do.” 

“ Dorothy does look rather like a bom 
Saxon queen,” he said, “with her stately 
carriage, and her straight calm beautiful 
brow. And Dora has made a lady’s bower 
out of her attic, by means of her ivy and 


creeping jennies, and her love birds. She 
looks like a fairy princess in it.” 
“Yet her luxuries are all beauty, not 


vulgar costliness ; and she tries to make her 
Sunday-school children do the same,” said 
Grace. “And Dorothy’s queenliness is all 
graciousness to the poor, or to any one she 
can serve.” 

“ Grace,” he said, “is it true? Can any- 
thing so blessed be true? Has it indeed 
been given us to stamp on the children’s 
very souls the lesson that the Christians 
before they were called Christians were 
called learners, disciples, and that afier they 
are called Christians they can do nothing 
higher and more heavenly than serve? Can 
we hope that the twenty years among the 
toiling and needy have done that?” 

“Oh, love! how can we tell? The happy 
twenty years! How can we hope too much 
from them and from God in every hour of 
them? But for this time of terror how could 
we have seen even as much of the harvest as 
we have ?” 

“But Gracie,” he resumed, recurring to 
what she had said about her brother, “‘ Don’t 
| despair of Harry. Ib yegin to think necessity 


| will do for him what perhaps even Winifred 


| never could have done. Grace, let us, too, 
be learners and believers to the very end, 
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When I get back I mean my first sermon to 


J 


The service of life was as a perpetual mar- 


be on the heresy of unbelief in Christ as the | riage feast, and the journey of life, day by day, 
Good Shepherd, the Shepherd of each one | began like an Easter, and went on like a 
| Whitsuntide, and ended with a benediction 


of us, every day.” 

They had wandered into a country lane, 
which was bordered by a hedgerow over- 
shadowed with trees. 
singing by the way-side, letting his quiet songs 
drop one by one, just as here and there a 
brown leaf dropped from the branches. 

The air was very still, and the sound of a 
cow crunching the grass in the field inside 
the hedge was music to their city ears. 

‘*Do you remember,” said Grace, “ in 
the parable you made for Winifred about 
the Five Worlds, your saying that those who 
once went out through the door into the 
world of want had little time afterwards for 
looking through the windows into the worlds 
of history, and of art, and science? You 


| said that was to be left for the Fifth World, of 
| whose door only One Hand had the keys. 


Yet nevertheless we have found time for 


through those windows, Maurice.” 

“I do believe we see more of many things 
in glimpses than by ceaseless looking,” he 
said. ‘I remember Emerson saying that the 
‘shows of day, the dewy morning, rainbows,’ 
mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, 
shadows, and still water, and the like, if too 
eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and 
mock us with their unreality. Go out of 


| the house,” he says, “to see the moon, and it 


| is mere tinsel ; it will not please us as when 





its light shines on our necessary journey. 
The beauty that glimmers in the yellow 
afternoons of October” (such as this, Grace), 
“who ever could clutch it? Go forth to find 
it, and it is gone. It is only a mirage as you 
look through the windows of the diligence.” 

“T remember too,” she said, looking up in 
his face, “and don’t you remember? the first 
October afternoon you read that to me? 
And don’t I remember the other bit in the 
Orations further on about the formalist 
preacher, ‘He had no word for intimating 
that he had laughed or wept, was married or 
in love. 
known by this, that he deals out to the 
people his life—tife passed through the fire 
of thought. 
that all these twenty years ?” 

And so these companions and lovers of 
twenty years, found endless variety in each 


they did and thought and felt together. 


Arobin was tranquilly | 





The true preacher can always be | 


Haven’t I been remembering | 
| every one thinks her older than she is.” 


of rest, as if night were a divine hand laid 
softly on them in blessing. 

They came back to the silent and empty 
house. But together no desert would have 
seemed silent or empty to them. And there 
were letters from the children to greet them, 
bright and characteristic. 

From Margaret :— 

“Aunt Katharine does say very strange 
things. Yesterday the curate, Mr. Victor Felix 
Hunter, dined with us, and was certainly very 
attentive to Dorothy. This morning Aunt 
Katharine said, ‘ Now let us understand each 
other once for all. I will not have any 
nonsense about curates. Your father is 
early Christian enough, and Quixotic enough 
for anything’ (you know, or don’t you know ? 
Aunt Katharine thinks father better than 
any one). ‘And I have no doubt he has 
taught you that a hundred a year is an ample 
maintenance for his beloved “clerical unit,” 
that the bracing air of poverty ought to be 
as little dreaded by Anglicans as_ by 
Romans, or something of that sublime kind. 


It may be a bracing air for those whe choose | 


it. But it is avery irritating air for their 
relations, who don’t choose it, and have to 
see that there is something besides air, how- 
ever bracing, for the romantic people to live 
on. Besides,’ she said, ‘my dear, of all 
the types of curate I have seen—and my 
experience has been large—this is about the 
most objectionable, a young man who in- 
dulges in “honest doubts,” and does not 
seem to find it at all uncomfortable. If he 
doubts the Prayer-Book or the Bible, let him 
break stones, or mend shoes, or do some- 
thing he has no doubt about; or at least let 
him be miserable. Whatever “honest doubts ” 
are good for, they are not good to preach, 
and whatever honest doubters are good for, 
they are not good to marry. Who knows 
but they may take to doubting the Ten Com- 
mandments? So my dear, take care of 
Dorothy.’ 

“ But I do not think Dorothy has a thought 
of anything of this kind. They are such 
children ; only, Dorothy looks so queenly, 


And Dorothy and Dora wrote in ecstasies 


| about the troops of relations they had dis- 
other, and a perpetual spring of freshness in all | 


Side | 


by side, the warfare of life seemed dissolved | 
in the innermost harmony of love and peace. | Fyfords, living in old manor-houses and new 





covered ; they had had no idea what a de- 
light it would be to come into a new world 
of cousins, Danescombes, and Godefrois, and 





| 
































| She is indignant with the pretension of the 
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mansions and parsonages, and all so de- their being connected with the daily bread! 


lighted to welcome them, and all speaking | 
of father with such honour. 
And the room, the sface indoors and out, | 


How thankful for the dear busy home, where 
nothing was exactly in overflow but love ; 
where we had the joy of helping each other 


the spaciousness of the world generally, | | by giving something of our very own, or of 


the freedom ! everything in crowds, cousins, 
and servants, and ponies, and trees, and | 
flowers. One of their cousins had wondered 
if one day Mr. and Mrs. Leigh would leave 
that smoky parish to which they had so 
generously devoted their best days, and | 
settle at last in that neighbourhood and | 


| our very selves, something we really cared for! 
How glad we shall be to get back to the dear 


| bit of wilderness again, our own, ‘ Thornaby 


waste’ to ‘stub.’ Poor dear Aunt Winifred ! 
And yet this is not really altogether a dread- 


ful dreary — Paradise for us, for I have | 
and I have been painting | 
reap the harvest of rest and luxury they had | | hard, and after all, I know it is folly talking || 


| May to teach 


so well earned. No, Dora remembered, it | in this way ; God will never let us sink into a 


was not a cousin who said that, it was a lady | | 


who told them their father had once known 
her as Minna Denison, a pretty old lady, no, | 
not old, middle-aged, and only looking so | 
much older than mother, because she dressed | 
in the last juvenile tashions. 

Maurice and Grace smiled a little. - 

“« My love,” he said, “that is not exactly | 
the kind of reaping that comes out of sowing 
like ours. At least I hope not. You re- 


| member Robertson’s sermon on sowing and | 


reaping. We have hoped to reap zn “kind, 
Gracie; and I don’t think we have been 
altogether disappointed.” 

Eustace’s letter made them a little more | 
anxious at first. 

“ Aunt Katharine is really hard on the 
curate,’ he wrote. ‘He has really only a/} 
few very mild little difficulties. But perhaps 
he airs them rather too much.” 

But at the close came a reassuring post- 
script, “I have been telling him he should 
take a turn at an East-End parish like ours. | 
If it could be under father, I believe it would | 
do him all the good in the world ; he would | 
not succeed in startling my father, which is | 
perhaps a temptation to him. I think he has | 
indulged a little too freely in startling his | 
mother and sisters. Curiously, his name is | 
Felix Hunter, one of the rich relations who | 
used to be a trial to our grandfather. And 
that helps to make Aunt Katharine angry. 


family having made the ‘Felix,’ into a per- 
manent prefix, as if it were an estate, or an 
old family name. Aunt Katharine does 
enjoy that privilege of rank which Austin 
says St. Melania gloried in, having ‘a great 
name to set like a dog ora falcon at your 
enemies ;’—Aunt Katharine’s enemies being 
all pretenders.” 

Monica wrote :— 

“How thankful I am our vocations have 
been among the ordinary working men and 
women’s vocations, made so much clearer by 





slough of luxurious despond ; and Aunt 
O’Brien has really had ‘nerves,’ and that 
must be an occupation to any one, and she 
is so very kind. Only, I think I know now 
the kind of places where all the wretched 
| hymns were written, which you both hate, 


| the hymns which father says are only mur- 


murs set to moans, the hymns which want to 
sing themselves to everlasting bliss, and to 
| fly away from our places to heaven, without 
| being invited; which rhyme dreary and 
weary, and are ready to resign their dearest 
idols before they are asked; which make 


| earth a place where one has nothing to do 


but to long for heaven, and heaven a place 
where one would have nothing to do, it 
seems to me, but to wish ourself back again 
on earth, just for a touch of its bracing frost, 
or a bit of its honest tiring work. 

“How happy, how full, how real you, 
dearest father and mother,—you and God,— 
have made our lives ! 

“‘ How I long to be at home, with the dear 
worn books and carpets, and mended chairs, 
and amateur easels, and contrivances of al! 
kinds ! 

“ But, of course, I only feel this because 
this is not home, and not with you. We 
are really happy here, and at all events are not 
adding to those wretched hymns.” 

And Austin wrote very briefly to Grace :— 

“T have a thousand things to talk of at 
my next Causerie du Lundi. I think I 
might come and help my father now. There 
must be some things I might do for him. I 
know he must be overworked, and there 
seems nothing in the world so well worth 
doing as anything to help him, if one could.” 

Grace and Maurice strolled down into the 
Long Room, and looked at the mended 
chairs, and the worn Shakspeare and Homer, 
the Fairy Tales with the delicious mystery of 
no title-page, the various books in all kinds 
of amateur bindings, and the easel Eustace 
had made for Monica, and the model yacht 
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constructed by Walter for May, and the bed he 
had made for Dot, and all the traces of self- 
help and loving plans for each other in which 
the queer old room abounded, and which 
made the house so homelike. 


“There is only one thing I grudge the | 


children,” Maurice said, as they left the 
room. “I think we must not concede all 
the Causertes du Lundi to them, Grace, in 
the future. We must take our turn, at least 
for ourselves.” 

And at the evening meal he said— 

“ Dear, do you remember how you used to 
like to think breakfast and supper were the 
two meals mentioned in the Gospels? that 


| Holy Supper which was the last, and the first 


| of so many; and the Breakfast prepared by | 


' He has given us has been,” she replied, | 


Himself, with the Risen Lord—His morning 
welcome to the disciples on the shores of 
the lake of Galilee. Ah! that welcome will 
come for us also, Grace, one day.” 

“How much better, richer, fuller, the life 


| “than even we then ventured to dream.” 


“Are not all divine fulfilments in that 


| good measure,” he said, “pressed down, 





| well as usual. 


heaped together, and running over?” 
“ Only sometimes I have a dim terror,” 
she said. ‘There is so much about that 


|| other cup, also to be drunk to the last drop. 
Indeed, in one | 


So many have to drink it. 
way or another, I suppose all.” 

“Could we not, would we not, drain any 
cup of bitterness, /ogether ?” he said. 

Her face cleared. 

“ And what cup could be given,” he con- 
cluded, “that we could not take ‘ogether ; 
that we would not?” 


XVIII. 


THE next day Maurice did not seem as 
They thought the October 


'ramble had given him a chill; and it was 





just with a tinge of anxiety that Grace 
watched him from the door, on the following 
morning, on his round of visits. 

] will come back early,” he said. “‘ We 
will give ourselves a holiday afternoon, and 
do some window gardening in the summer 
parlour. The old house must be made 
festive for those luxurious young persons when 
they come back from their various summer 
palaces. In a few days we will write and 
summon them home.” 

When the bell rang a little before their 
early dinner hour, Grace concluded it was 
Maurice arrived a little earlier that usual, 
and ran down to open the door to him. 

Mrs. Anderson met her, with a voice whose 


| determined cheerfulness grated on her ear 
with a suggestion of falsetto. 

“Mr. Leigh is not so well,” she said. 
“ Only something slight, he hopes, but just 
to be attended to immediately.” 

Grace was dressed and following Mrs. 
Anderson in a minute. 

On her way she had an impression that 
the people in the shops looked at her com- 
passionately, as if they knew more than she 
did. 

Maurice was laid on a bed in the room 
where he had gone to comfort a bereaved 
mother, and had been seized with illness. 

At the door was a cab. 

“T only waited for your consent,” he said, 
when Grace came in. “I wish to be taken 
to the hospital. I think it is right for the 
people, and I think it may be best really for 
me.” 

A shiver of repugnance and terror passed 
through her. Maurice ill, and not in their 
home, with strangers around to share the 
nursing ! 

He saw the conflict in her eyes as she 
bent over him. 

“They have all had to bear it!” he said. 
“They believed us, and went because we 
told them ; and we have thrown in our own 
| lot with them, my love, for twenty years.” 

“Tt is quite right,” she said, trying to keep 
her lips from quivering so that she could not 
speak. “I may go with you, may I not?” 
she added, like one who felt that her will was 
to be altogether laid down, like a little child’s. 
| A few minutes afterwards Winifred met 
| them at the hospital, and Maurice was laid 
| on a bed in her ward. 

“ Not altogether among strangers, Grace !” 

| he said. 

| The doctor came, and looked grave. 

| For a moment they were alone together, 

| while Winifred went to receive her medical 

| orders. 

| Grace, did we not say we could, we 

would, drink any cup fogether? Let us 

| drink this together, not apart. Let us w// 
to drink it, love. Not our will, but Thine.” 

| But she could not answer yet, at least not 

in words. 

There was little time or opportunity for 
| farewells or for preparations. When is there ? 

Once they heard him murmur, when they 
had hoped he was asleep— 

“ Among my people, as I have lived—not 
| apart from them! Master, it is well!” 

And to Winifred, with a smile— 

“You see it zs a beginning ;—one of the 
beginnings ; in newness of life.” 
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they came one by one, 
but “God bless you.” 
And 


To the children, as 
he could say nothing 
“Ready both in body and soul.” 
“ Take care of her.” 

And once, when he thought Grace was 
sleeping in a chair by the bedside, with her 
head on the pillow, she heard him say— 

“Once more my dove will come to me 
across the snow. But, ‘if it be possible, let 
this cup pass’ from us.” 

She looked up into his face. He was 
ready ; but he would not have chosen to go; 
—not yet. 

The anguish of the sacrifice, and the parting 


| were, then, not only hers, as she had been 








feeling. 

She could still support him; she had still 
something to do for him; and at once she 
grew strong. 

“We will drink the cup together,” she 
said, for the first time answering what ke had 
said. ‘ Maurice, we do; /ogether.” 

Once more, also, they drank that other 
cup together, he, and Winifred, and Grace— 
the Cup of Blessing ! 

“Tt is better to be with Christ,” she said. 

“ His will is best,” he answered, “ always, 
for us 4ll.” 

He would not say, even then, that he 
felt it better, in itself, to leave her to struggle 
alone. 

By that she knew how truly he was him- 
self to the last. He could not at the very last 
have chosen what seemed best only for him; 
although that best were Paradise. And with 
the name of Jesus and of the Father on his 
lips, he passed away, taking that last step 
which he had loved to think was also a 
first,—taking it but as one of the countless 
steps before, in which he had tried to follow 
the Master’s footprints. 


XIX.—MONICA’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WiLL she live? Will our mother live for 
us? She will, if she can. Of that we have 
none of us any doubt. 

And, generally, I think she will be able, 
for our father’s sake. 

One day, when I entreated her, she said— 

“Live for you? I must be twice myself 
to you. Perhaps I have not been enough 
mother. I will try to be more.” 

Yes, double herself for us (if that were 
possible), when she can only be half herself 
here on earth any more for ever! 

Yet, as Margaret says, she has had no 
long watching and nursing to wear away her 
strength, and no sudden shock to paralyze 
her nerves. 











Sometimes I 
old happiness will never die for her. Some- 
times I think the love was so great that it 
cannot be broken; that to her, as to no one 
else, it is living still. Sometimes I know it. 
For it is so, in my measure to me. 

I feel sometimes as if I were nearer mother, 
if I may say so, in the sorrow than any one. 
And very often I wonder at myself, he seems 
still so near, I cannot feel him gone. And 
I think half the world seems half asleep, as I 
was, before death awoke me, as to what the 
Invisible World is. 

It seems to me as if a door in heaven had 
been ofened by Death; and so many seem 
to feel as if it were a door shut. 

I certainly did not believe, really, in death 
before. 

But I do feel, also, as if I had hardly 
believed in heaven, in the unseen Church, 
before. 

The great stay is, I ave believed in God 
and in our Lord. I have believed; I do 
believe. I used often to wonder if I quice 
did. But now I know I do. 

Our ,Lord Jesus Christ is living in heaven. 
I am absolutely sure of it, as I am that I am 
living on earth. 

And those who love Him and leave us are 
with Him. 

But what seems so surprising and new to 
me is the intertwining of heaven and earth, 
which I never knew before. 


Our Saviour is only unseen, not absent. | 


Heaven is only unseen, not absent. 


The Bible says so, certainly—has been say- || 


ing so all these centuries. 


“ Surrounded by so great a cloud.” 1} 


Just as on the mountains, all at once you 
enter intoa cloud. It seems to me as if I 
had entered into that cloud. 


Only the mountain-cloud is a cloud of || 


mist, and dims everything. 


And this is a cloud of light, and clears || 
everything. | 


I see that this life is only a little bit of the 
great whole of our life. 

It is no more life, the world. It is ¢his 
life, his world. | 

And, oh, the wonderful difference that | 
makes ! 


tality brought to light, mean, unless it means 
this ? 


What does Christianity, life and immor- |) 
| 


And yet things, the very same things, from || 


what should seem to be the very same point, 
look so differently to each of us. 

For instance, Austin. I was saying some- 
thing like this to him yesterday. I thought 








think the sweetness of the | 
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he would especially comprehend what I 
mean. Because, I think, the older Church 
the early Church, perhaps 
even the medieval Church and the devout 
Roman Catholics—sometimes seem to under- 
stand just this better than some of the Re- 
formed Churches. 

But I shall never forget the look of terrible 


| blank trouble in his eyes as he answered 
me— 


“Don’t speak to me of faith,” he said. 


“T feel as if I had been playing at faith all | 


” 


my life, and could lay hold on nothing. 
“Oh, Austin,” I said, “ tell mother.” 
“Mother!” he said. “Do you think, 
even I am quite base and untrue enough for 
that ? 
ready.” 
“I don’t think she is under any strain at 
all,” I said, “either to struggle upwards or 
to see beyond. 
upheld by a mighty arm, and I think she is 
looking steadily in through an open door.” 


“What can you or I know, Monica,” he | 


said, “of what mother feels? I hope I am 
learning, at least, to understand that I, who 
fancied I had ‘something to draw with’ from 
any depths, have nothing to draw with, in 
my own heart or any one else’s. Oh, 
Monica, ‘nothing to draw with; and the well 
is deep.’” 

I said I thought that was much to learn, 
for any of us. 

But he would not say any more to me. 


To Eustace I had scarcely thought of | 


speaking. I was afraid the doubts which 
seemed so often in his mind must trouble 
him especially now. 

But yesterday he spoke to me. 

It was Monday afternoon, and I was 
below, in the Long Room, looking out of the 
window at the barges going up the river 
and the ships going down to the sea, and 
thinking of something father had said to me 
on our last Monday afternoon’s walk toge- 
ther. It is only three weeks since he and 
mother had that delightful country walk 
together, which he wrote a few lines to me 
about. 

It was something about not living x/and 
spiritually, I think it was in these words :— 

“ Remember it is shipwreck we have been 
saved from. Keep near the coast, my child, 
always. Let us keep in sight of the wreck, 
and the rescue, and there we shall be able to 
help best. For the storms and shipwrecks 
have not ceased.” 

As I was thinking of his words, I felt a 


There is strain enough on her al-| 


I think she is absolutely | 


|hand on my shoulder, laid there gently, as 
| his might have been. 

It was Eustace. 

“ Poor dear Monica! 

this afternoon more than you.” 

“ But I shall never /ose those afternoons !” 
| Isaid. “The words come back to me, again 
| and again. 
| never lose,” 

“But oh, Monica! 
|said. “If we did not altogether possess it 
while we might !” 

“ Even then, Ze is not in the past,” I said. 
| “It is only the hours with him that are past. 
I have been thinking how strange it must 


| seem to St. Paul and Mary Magdalene and | 
all the blessed, to hear us speaking of them | 


as men and women of the fast,—they, 


present with the Lord, and with all the | 


| generations seen on earth no more. I have 
been wondering what it must be to step 
| into that great Present of heaven, and how 


ration which is streaming into it from this 
life, talking of those who are there, living, 
| before us, as if they were dead, behind us.” 
“Oh, sister,” he said, “ you deHeve. And 
I scarcely know what I believe and what [ 
don’t. I have been playing with doubts, as 


if they were blunted weapons at a tourna- || 


ment. And now I find they are poisoned 
darts, pointed with deadly poison, or with 
mortal fire. And I must encounter them 
truly and strenuously with all my mind and 
soul, and know, not what may be doubted 
without danger, without casting away every- 
thing, but what is true, what may be be- 
lieved, and what must be doubted, And I 
would give years for one Monday afternoon 
with father, to be able to ask him just a 
few questions. He believed with his whole 
being, not only with his heart, as he loved, 
but mind and heart and soul and strength. 
And what would I give for one of those 
calm, reasonable, strong wordsagain! Now 
I have to fight out my battle alone.” 

“ He would have said we all have, always,” 
was all I could answer. 

And then, as he was turning away, I 
could not help adding— 

“‘ Eustace, I think nothing in the world 
would have made him happier than to hear 
you say this.” 

“Is that any comfort, Monica?” he re- 
plied almost fiercely, “now that he cannot 
hear ?” 

“ How do you know that?” I said. 
“The angels know such things, and they 
cannot care as much to know them, as he 





No one can miss | 


The past is just what we can | 


If we have lost it!” he | 


very strange it must be to hear the one gene- | 
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would. Do you think they are blind and 
dumb and deaf in heaven ?” 

He kissed me as he went away. 

So different the same things are to each 
of us! So different are the kinds of play- 
things Death smites out of our hands, the 
kind of unrealities it shivers. For it does 


| smite and wither all that is not true to the 








core ; and nothing else, I think, in the end, 


| not even playthings, so far as we are children 


and want them. 


May came into the Long Room just after 
Zustace left. 

She strayed about in a very desolate way 
for some time, poor darling, and then she 
sat on the floor, and took the dog into her lap 
in a grave, disconsolate silence, stroking him, 
but not saying any. of her usual caressing 
words. I went and took her and Dot toge- 
ther on my lap in the great old easy chair 
with one arm. 

“Monica,” she said, at last, through the 
tears she tried to stop, “ I don’t know what 
to read. Is it loving and right to wish to 
read at all? I don’t seem able to bear his- 
tory, and I know ‘Florence and Mary’ so 
well, and most of the Sunday stories make 
me cry, so that I can’t get on. And the 
Bible,” she sobbed, “it seems as if that was 
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tales or anything again, now that it is always 
like Sunday, and Sunday without Aim? 
Shall I ever care, or will it ever be right? 
I don’t want it wot to feel like Sunday—the 
dear old Sundays ; but it would be dreadful 
to get tired of Sunday. We never used.” 

We cried together some time, which com- 
forted us both a little, I think. 

And then I told her she would care for 
everything, again, that is worth caring for ; that 
father being in heaven no more made it wrong 
to like fairy stories, or play, than the Lord 
Jesus Himself being in heaven. 

She looked up in my face, with a smile 
beaming all over hers. 


“To be sure, Monica,” she said, “I never ° 


thought of that. The saints and the angels 
have been there all the time. Heaven is not 
now beginning, is it, because father has begun 
to be there ? 


that I am only a little child.” 


And, of course, God knows, | 
and they all know, as well as: father knows, | 


“Ves, darling,” I said, “ they all know you || 


are only a little child, and that your play- 
things and Dot are treasures to you, just as 
they know we are a// but children, compared 


with what we are to be, and so many of our || 


grown-up treasures must seem playthings to 
them.” 
“ Yes, Monica,’ 


’ 


she said, adding, with a 


all in father’s voice ! and I shall never hear | little hesitation, “ only please not to put Dot 


it again. 


Shall I ever,” she added suddenly | among the playthings, as if he were a thing, | 


through her tears, “be able to read fairy | and not himself.” 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


()!: say not kindly deeds or words or prayers 


Are wasted. 


Messengers of God they are 


From heart to heart, as light from star to star. 
Then, while the Old Year dies and coldly bears 
Upon his bier away our sighs and tears, 


We meet his heir with welcomes, and revive 


The heaven-enkindled flame of hope, that glows 


For all who tend it, even mid the snows 


That shroud the Old and swathe the New. 


We shrive 


Past sins and sorrows, and rejoicing live 


In present good, and, for the future, pray : 


While hand grasps hand, eyes meet, gifis circle round, 


Friend clings to friend, and faith and love abound, 


And every soul is glad this New Year’s Day. 


ALICE BURTON. 
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BIBLICAL 


I.—CHRISTIAN LIFE AT ROME WHEN THE 





N the difficult work of reconstructing 

ancient history, where the materials are 
| scanty, every one knows the great value of 
incidental notices and scattered hints. In 
| tracing the rise of the Roman Church, we 
have positively nothing else to rely on. While 
the beginnings of other famous Churches 
| —of Philippi, of Thessalonica, of Corinth, 
| of Ephesus—are related in the Acts of the 
Apostles with considerable detail and much 
vividness, it is remarkable that the New 
Testament is silent as to- when, how, and 
' by whom Christianity was first introduced 
into the capital of the Empire. But even 
this silence is significant. For had it-been 
founded by the Apostle Peter, according 
to the Romish tradition—though candid 
Romanists admit it to be worthless—or 
founded jointly by him and “his beloved 
brother Paul ”—a tradition which it is sur- 
prising that Irenzeus should report, as if he 
believed it*—had it been founded even by 
any prominent Christian labourer, how could 
the Apostle in writing to that Church have 
failed to refer, somewhere and someway, to 
their spiritual father, or to the circumstances in 
which they had been brought toChrist? And 
how is it that all allusion to the introduction 
of the Gospel into the capital is wanting in 
the Acts? This silence is the best evidence 
that it must have ‘found its way into the 
metropolis, just as into many. smaller places, 
through the casual visits of warm converts 
from other places. The good news could not 
be hid under a bushel, “We cannot but 
speak ‘the things which we have seen and 
heard” must have been ‘the feeling of many 
more than Peter when “‘straitly commanded 
to speak tono man in that name.” Among 
the strangers who were continually visiting 
the capital of the civilised world, there must 
have been not a few who, having themselves 
felt the power of the Gospel, were unable to 
keep silence about it, and who, once there, 
would make it their first business to bring 
the glad tidings to their friends and acquaint- 
ances. We are expressly told that, among 
the various nationalities assembled at Jeru- 
salem on the great day of Pentecost, there were 

“strangers of Rome,” both (born) Jews and 
(Jewish) we (Acts li, 10); and it is 





i} 
* Iren. Contra Her. iii, 1; see also Euseb. E. H. vi. 2. 


(Rom. 





STUDIES 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS WAS WRITTEN. 
xvi.) 


surely reasonable to presume that some of 
these would be among the three thousand 
converts of that day, and on their return to 
Rome would, in spite of themselves, have to 
tell the cause of that change that had come 
over them. Then, when we glance at the 
salutations which we are about to consider in 
detail, it will appear that some had been 
already Christians of considerable standing, 


if not among the earliest converts to the | 
faith. For aught that appears, the duty of | 


cherishing and advancing the work of the 
Lord at the capital devolved entirely upon 


such—aided probably by occasional visits of | 


preachers from the provinces—and that mat- 
ters were in this state up to the time when the 
Apostle wrote to them.* But if less settled 
ecclesiastically, they seem to have been 
Spiritually not a whit behind other famous 
Churches to whom Epistles were written. 
At all events, it is quite clear that up to the 
time when this Epistle was written, the 
Apostle himself had not been at Rome.t 
But how he would “long to see ‘them, 
we could well have conceived, even though 
he had not said so in this Letter to them. 
For with “the care of all the Churches 
coming upon him daily,” and minutely in- 
formed of their state and condition as he 
could not fail to be through his correspond- 
ents and visitors, his heart must have 
yearned to see the capital, and when 
“hindered” once and again—as he says he 


” 


was—to announce to ‘them in writing, when | 
an opportunity should occur, his intention to | 
visit them, and while doing this to unburden | 


to them some of the great thoughts which 
were heaving in that capacious spirit of his. 
At length the opportunity occurred while 
he was at Corinth, and he seizes it to send 
the Roman Church this priceless Epistle. A. 
Christian lady of the name of Phoebe, resid- 
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ing at Cenchrez, the eastern port of the city 
of Corinth, was going to Rome on some 
business of her own. From the expressions 
used about that “ business,” one would con- 
clude that she was a person of some posi- 
tion, and from her being called a “ mimister- 
ing servant,” or deaconess * of the Church at 
Cenchree, we may gather that she was a 
widow lady—such duties as she would have 
to discharge in this capacity, being thought 
not suitable to unmarried females, and not 
committed to married ones in their husbands’ 
lifetimet. What is said of this lady’s Chris- 
tian labours is equally creditable to herself, 


and to the fine feelings of the Apostle—“ that | 


ye receive her in the Lord (as a genuine 
disciple of the Lord Jesus), as becometh 
saints (as saints should receive saints), and 
that ye assist her in whatsoever business she 
may have need of you ; for she hath been a 
succourer of many, and of mine own self.” 
Perhaps the Apostle had needed some nursing 
at Cenchree ; and remembering gratefully 
this lady’s services to him there, he would 
feel ita personal favour if his Roman brethren 
should have it in their power im some way to 
repay them. How feelingly alive he was to 
such delicate attentions, and loved to recall 
them, we see in his touching allusion to 
Onesiphorus, in the last Letter he ever wrote, 
2 Tim. i. 16-18. Do such feelings enter into 
the staple of our Christianity as much as 
they did into his ? 

But now that the Apostle has drawn the 


curtain for us, let us look into the interior of | 
this Roman Church, as depicted in its mem- | 
| Asia, and as such, dear to the Apostle, on the 


bership. 
“Salute Priscat and Aquila, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus.” 





| 


Not without meaning is | 


the wife’s name put first here, as it is also in | 
'on you” t—labour, no doubt of a womanly 


Acts xviii. 18, and (according to the best 


memorable interview which this couple had 


| attested reading) in ver. 26 too, where, in the | 


gent and energetic of the two. To them, it 
seems, the Apostle once owed his life. They 
had “ for his sake laid down their own necks,” 
or risked their own lives—which he holds as 
good as if they had laid them down. That 
may have been when he first visited Corinth, 
when he certainly was in considerable danger 
(Acts xviii. 6, 9, 10); but more probably it 
was at Ephesus, where we last meet with this 
couple in the Acts (xix. 30, 31), and when 
“after the manner of men, he fought with 
beasts at Ephesus” (1 Cor. xv. 32). As this 
signal deliverance saved him for further 
service to the cause of Christ, he says of 
those who so heroically achieved it, “ unto 
whom not only I give thanks, but also all the 
Churches of the Gentiles.” They had now 
returned to Rome; and if not the leading 
members of that Christian community, they 
were at least the dearest to our Apostle, who 
accordingly begins with them. But he adds, 
“And salute the church that is in their 
house ”—the Christian assembly  statedly 
meeting there. From his occupation as a 
tent-maker (Acts xviii. 3), his premises would 
accommodate larger gatherings than those of 
most others. Most likely this couple had 
written to the Apostle such an account of all 
the meetings held at Rome, particularly of 
their own, as would make him feel as if 
already in the midst of them, and no doubt 
these various salutations would be read at all 
the meetings, and excite a lively interest. 
‘Salute Epzenetus, my beloved, who is the 
firstfruits of Asia* unto Christ;” that is, 
the first believer in Roman or proconsular 


principle of “ the first ripe fruit” (Hosea ix, 
10; and Micah vii. 1). 
*‘ Salute Mary, who bestowed much labour 


kind, but of such value to the whole com- 


| munity, that tidings of it reached the Apostle, 


with Apollos when but half instructed, she | 


would seem to have been chiefly instrumental 
in “showing him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” Probably she was the more intelli- 





* Atdxovoc. 

+ That in the earliest Churches there were deaconesses to 
attend to the wants of the female members, cannot well be 
doubted. Indeed, from the relation in which the sexes then stood 
to each other, something of this sort would seem to have been 
a necessity. As early as when Pliny the Younger wrote his 
celebrated letter to Trajan (say about A.D. 110 or 111), two of 
these are expressly referred to, under the name of ministre, 
whom he caused to be put to the torture to discover whether 
—- bad went on at the meetings of the Christians, the 
result of which was that nothing could be said against them, 
except for their inflexible obstinacy in refusing to renounce 
Christ. Modern attempts to revive this office have not suc- 
ceeded very well, though in Protestant Prussia and the 
Lutheran missions in the East it seems to work well. 

+ This contracted form of the full name “ Priscilla” is 
beyond doubt the true reading here, as “Silas” is put for 
** Silvanus.” 


and here draw from him a special acknow- 
ledgment. 

“Salute Andronicus and Junias,{ my kins- 
men, and my fellow-prisoners ”—but on what 


| occasion it is impossible to tell, for he was 


“in prisons more frequent” (2 Cor. xi. 23)— 





* This is unquestionably the true reading here. There is 
hardly any authority; for “‘ Achaia” of the received text. 
Indeed the first fruits of Ackata was “the household of 
Stephanas” (1 Cor. xvi. 15). 

+ The received text, which reads “labour on wus,” might 
seem the more appropriate, but the evidence for ‘‘ you” is 
so strong (the four oldest MSS. and the principal versions), 
that it must be correct—and all the more from the temptation 
to copyists to think that it must be a mistake. 

+ The word may be either masculine, or, as our translators 
make it, feminine (‘‘ Junia””)—as the wife or sister of Andro- 
nicus. But their being the Apostle’s “ fellow prisoners,” 
makes the masculine more probable, and so most recent 
interpreters take it. 
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“who are of note among the apostles.” 
This may either mean “noted” or “dis- 
tinguished apostles,” or persons “esteemed 
by the apostles.” That the latter is what is 
here intended, seems to us almost certain, 
since they are so far from being distinguished 
in the New Testament for apostolic services, 
that their very names are unknown, save 
here. Probably they had had it in their 
power, on some unrecorded occasions, to 
render the apostles signal service. But 
another interesting thing is said of them— 
“who also were in Christ before me.” He 
seems to envy them their priority in the 
faith. And assuredly, if to be “in Christ” 
be the most enviable human condition, the 
earlier the date of that blessed translation 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, the 
greater the grace of it, and the more enviable 
the condition. Possibly they were among 
the firstfruits of Peter’s labours on séme of 
the earliest Pentecostal days, and had it in 
their power to win the special regard of the 
apostles, while yet in Jerusalem or its neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Salute Ampliatus,* my beloved in the 
Lord,” an expression of dear Christian 
affection. 

“Salute Urbanus,t our fellow-worker in 
Christ, and Stachys my beloved.” When he 
calls the former “ our fellow-worker,” he pro- 
bably means that being an acquaintance of 
his own he had, when on a visit to Rome, 
been able to further the cause of Christ there, 
and so was helpful at once to him and them. 

‘Salute Apelles, the approved in Christ,” 
or, as we should say, “ that tried Christian,” 
a noble commendation. 

“Salute them which are of the [household] 
of Aristobulus,” the Christians among them ; 
but whether his slaves or not, we cannot tell. 
Either he himself was not a Christian, or was 
not alive. 

“Salute Herodion, my kinsman,” other- 
wise unknown. 

“Salute them which are of the [household] 
of Narcissus, that be in the Lord,” implying 
that others in his house, including possibly 
himself, were not Christians. 

“Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who 
labour in the Lord ”—two active Christian 
females, probably deaconesses. 

“ Salute Persis, the beloved, who laboured 
much in the Lord,” not so much, perhaps, as 
a deaconess—if one—as in higher Christian 
labours, Priscilla-like. 


“Salute Rufus, the chosen ” (the “ choice ” | 


or “ precious” one) “in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine.” This verse opens, if we 
mistake not, one of the most thrilling glimpses 
into the earliest conversions to Christ. When 
our Lord was led forth to be crucified, they 
appear to have given Him—as usual in such 
cases—his own cross to carry; but finding 
Him after a while unequal to the burden— 
after the agony in the garden, a sleepless 
night, and the indignities of the trial, the 
crown of thorns, and the scourging—“ they 
laid hold of one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming 
out of the country,” and “him they com- 
pelled (or ‘ impressed’) to bear His cross.” * 
Now this Simon, says the Evangelist Mark— 
who wrote his Gospel probably in Rome— 
was the father of Alexander and Rufus,” as if 
his readers would well know whom he meant. 
Is it then an extravagant conjecture that the 
conversion of Simon to Christ dated from 
that memorable day when he was “compelled 
to bear His cross ”"—sweet compulsion, if what 
he then witnessed issued in his voluntarily 
taking up his own cross! Then, through him 
it is natural to suppose that his wife would 
be brought in, and that now this believing 
couple, as they told to their two boys, 
Alexander and Rufus, the story of the cross, 
and what honour had been putupon their father 
in that hour of deepest and dearest interest 
to all Christians, might be blessed to the 
drawing of both their young hearts to Christ. 
As to the silence here about Alexander, 
he may have resided elsewhere, or have de- 
parted to be with Christ, Rufus being here 
alone with his mother. How she had shown 


herself a mother to the Apostle himself, we | 


cannot tell. 

We now come to the last of these names 
of honourable mention, but grouped in two 
pairs of five each, with a notable mark of 
distinction added to each group. 

“Salute Asyncritus,) and the brethren 
Phlegon, Hermes, } which are with 
Patrobas, Hermas,t ) them.” 

“Salute Philologus ) and all the saints 
and Julia, Nereus and } which are . with 
his sister, and Olympas, ) them.” 

It is possible that each of the five in both 
groups had a knot of “ brethren” or “ saints,” 
that statedly met for worship in his house ; 
but from the grouping of them into two 
fives, it is more probable that only two 
meeting-places are referred to, which were 
each under the charge and leadership of five 





® The full form of the name, of which “‘ Amplias” (in the 
ae Version) is the contracted form, is best attested 
ere. 
+ It is a man’s name. 








* Luke xxiii, 26; Mark xv. 21. 

+The reverse order of these two names—Hermes and 
Hermas—to that of the received text, is evidently the right 
reading. 
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believers here named, with whom were asso- 
ciated in stated Christian fellowship other 
“brethren” or “saints.” 

These salutations are wound up with a 
desire (ver. 16) that, on receipt of this Epistle 
with its greetings, they should formally ex- 
press their mutual Christian affection by 
saluting one another. This custom prevails 
all over the East. Its adoption into the 
Christian churches, as the symbol of a higher 
and holier fellowship, was probably as im- 
mediate as it was natural, and it came to 
have a fixed place in the church service 
immediately after the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Gradually it would die out 
as the state of society changed. 

From salutations on the one side, the 
Apostle next passes to salutations on the 
other—the first being of widest sweep: “ All 
the churches of Christ salute you.” The 
word “all” has dropped out of only the more 
modern manuscripts, which the received text 
has followed here ; but it was undoubtedly 
written by the Apostle, though no more 
seems to be meant than to assure the 
Romans in what affectionate esteem they 
were held by the churches generally ; all that 
knew he was writing to Rome having ex- 
pressly asked their own salutations to be sent 
to them. Accordingly, after a few sentences 
about divisions, he resumes this subject 
(21—23): ‘Timothy, my fellow-worker, 
saluteth you.” Usually he mentions him at the 
outset, but here only at the end, probably 





because (as Bengel suggests), he had not 
been at Rome ; “and Lucius ”—of Cyrene, 
probably, who was among the “ prophets | 
and teachers at Antioch” when our Apostle | 


was first summoned into the missonary field 
(Acts xiii, 1); “and Jason,” whose life was 
once endangered at Thessalonica by harbour- 
ing our Apostle there (Acts xvii. 5). What 
brought him to Corinth now, we know not: 
“and Sosipater,” almost certainly the same 
as “Sopater,” who, on a former occasion, 
accompanied our Apostle on his departure 
from Corinth (Acts xx. 4). These two last he 
calls his “ kinsmen.” The Christian amanu- 
ensis or penman of the Epistle comes 
next: “I, Tertius, who write the Epistle, 
salute you.” Next comes his host: “Gaius, 
mine host, and of the whole church, saluteth 
you.” He was one of only two persons 
whom the Apostle baptized at Corinth with 
his own hands (1 Cor. i. 14). His Christian 
hospitality appears to have been something 
uncommon (see 3 John 5, 6). “ Erastus,” 
the treasurer of the city”—doubtless of 
Corinth—“ saluteth you” (not probably the 
same asin Acts xix. 22, but as in 2 Tim. iv. 
20). Finally, “and Quartus, the brother ” 
—of whom nothing more is known. 

In this quiet way of nursing that Christian 
life which had found its way into the capital 
in a way equally quiet, we leave this Roman 
Church ; beautiful for a century thereafter, 
as a city set on a hill, for its fidelity to 
Christ under persecution, but eventually to 
become the seat of pretensions which, until 
they were put forward, would have seemed 
incredible—the centre of a confederacy that 
was to enslave the whole Christian world, and 
the source of a corruption of the Christian 
faith which at once Judaizes and Paganizes 
it throughout. 

DAVID BROWN. 


AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


IIL.—THE ENCAMPMENT. 


yu fields gladdened the eyes of the 
dwellers at Notting Hill some ten 
years ago, a labyrinth of houses now stands. 
A portion of this labyrinth still retains the 
name of “ The Potteries,” probably from some 
manufacture of earthenware carried on there 
in pre-habitorial times. In the heart of this 
somewhat dreary-looking district, is a piece 
of waste irregular land, where, not so long 
ago, people kept their pigs. The neighbour- 
hood, finding these unclean animals a 
nuisance, complained, and succeeded in 
ousting them. The gypsies, driven step by 
step from their old haunts, replaced them ; 


| whether to the satisfaction of the neighbour- 
| hood or not, it would be hard to say. 
A new church, St. Clement’s, stands parallel 
| with the rough railing that divides this com- 
| mon from the street, and helps to shelter, phy- 
sically, if not spiritually, the poor wanderers 
| who lie just without its fold, one of whom in- 
| formed us that they hindered mischievous boys 
| from throwing stones at its windows. Irregular 
walls and houses, either newly built or in 
| course of erection, appear at intervals to right 
and left ; but in front and facing the back of 
the church, stretches this wild waste as far as 
eye can see. Looking thitherward you might 









































| smoke, and in front an aperture to admit the 
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fancy yourself in the most desolate of country | 
wildernesses, with nothing save a stray gypsy 
or so breaking the monotony of earth and 
sky. In the foreground, beneath the church, | 
lie the gypsy tents, and on the outskirts, | 
under shelter of the wall, are posted their | 


brown vans, those “houses on wheels,” so | 
graphically described by Victor Hugo, in | 
L’ Homme qui rit. 

It was hither we were kindly escorted by 
our city missionary friend a few days after 
the gypsy tea. It was freezing hard, and a 
bitter north-easter was blowing. Occasional 
beads of sleet forewarned of snow, and the 
general aspect was discouraging. However, 
there lay a number of low, ragged tents, 
tenanted and surrounded by the gypsies who 
had helped to swell that social gathering, 
These tents were formed of a few oval-shaped 
ribs of wood and a couple of discoloured 
blankets. At the top was a hole to emit the 


gypsies. They were so low that none but a 
small child could have entered erect, and we 
stooped to glance into them. Within each a 
bright fire enclosed in a stone circle blazed, 
which yas the only cheerful element visible, 
and it might have been a dangerous one had 
there been anything to burn, but furniture 
there was none. 

Most of the men and many of the women 
were abroad, hawking their wares, knife- 
grinding, or maybe fortune-telling ; so those 
we saw were principally the young and the 
sick. All received the missionary as a friend, 
and lamented over his long absence and 
transplantation to other work. He inquired 
into their condition, temporal and spiritual, 
sympathized with them, and advised them as 
best he could. ' Most especially he praised 
them when it was possible, and encouraged 
them to industry. 

A man named Shady, with halfa-dozen 
cane-bottomed chairs slung over his shoulder, 
paused to shake hands as he was about to 
leave the encampment. He was the survivor 
of three brothers, called Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego. The gypsy names are not | 
always so intelligible; we afterwards met | 
with Saltarina and Manteever, or words so | 
sounding. | 

Shady, after particularising the sick, spoke | 
of himself. ‘ Well, you see, Mr. Brown, | 
trade’s slack, and when one’s got nothing to | 
do, one falls into bad company. But you | 
see yon mud. If one tumbles in there, one | 
must get out again and rub oneself clean; | 
and likewise when one falls into sin, one 
must rise again. I know where to go to, 








Mr. Brown, thank God for that. Poor Tim 
Buckley’s very ill indeed, Mr. Brown.” 

All the gypsies persistently repeated the 
surname. 


We found Tim Buckley, as Shady reported | 


him, “very ill indeed.” His tent curtains 


| were closed, and when drawn aside at the 


missionary’s cheery, “ Any one at home?” 
we saw him lying on a narrow straw mattrass 
on the bare ground. He was a long man, 


and reached from side to side of the tent. || 
He was quite helpless from rheumatism, and || 


said that he suffered great pain. A little 


girl, with a snarling, if faithful, cur at her side, | 


crouched by the fire, which was close to him. 
It seemed incredible that a human being could 
be lying thus exposed so near to millions of 
his fellow-creatures. But when an infirmary 


was proposed for him, he said, “his missus | 
wasn’t willing that he should go into one, | 


though he should be glad to be there him- 


self,” and indeed, he looked thankful fora | 


promise to procure him a ticket. The 
“missus” was away on her pedlar’s errands. 


When asked what he thought of when the | 
voices of singers and preachers reached him | 


from the neighbouring church, he had no 
answer ready; but he said he should like 
to go to heaven when he died, nevertheless. 
He had a patient, thoughtful face, and seemed 
to bear his trial meekly, as the very poor 
often do. His hands were so stiffened with 
rheumatism, that he was unable to grasp the 
coin placed in one of them, and it fell to the 
ground. His little girl picked it up and laid 
it on his pillow, while the cur, unrestrained 
by her hand, snarled suspiciously at us. He, 
at least, had been trained to fidelity in his 
“master’s service.” Many sympathizing 
friends also surrounded us, as we knelt down 
to speak to the sick man, and here, as else- 
where, we learnt thankfully how heartily the 
poor help one another. 

In the middle of the next tent a man was 
seated on the ground, hammering at a broken 
kettle. 
by pots and pans, tools, and bits of metal of 
all shapes. He was industriously working to 
provide for a family of fourteen, numerous 
juvenile and ragged members of which stood 
about ; and it must be acknowledged that all 
the men and elder boys whom we found “ at 
home” were engaged in some sort of handi- 
craft. They were either tinkering, chair- 
mending, or basket-making. 


Having glanced through the other tents, | 


and spoken to most of their tenants, we pro- 


| ceeded across the wild towards the vans. 


It was easy to understand how, in wet 
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weather, people might “tumble into the 


| My husband says he can’t afford to send ’em 


mud,” and the aptness of Shady’s simile was | 


apparent. Small hillocks were diversified by 


dirty pools, and it was difficult to struggle | 


through them in the teeth of a north-east 
wind. The vans were an improvement on 
the tents, and a nearer approach to house- 
keeping and civilisation. ‘They were mostly 
placed with their backs against a wall for 
shelter, and through the queer little chimneys 
rose the smoke from the fire within. As- 
suredly, if the gypsies had nothing else, they 
had fires. Whether confined by stones or 
iron bars, they blazed brightly, and neither 
“strike” nor “lock-out” seemed to affect 
them. A small scattered hamlet of portable 
dwellings was curious, and we wandered past 
them inquisitively. Most of them were 
closed, and their small windows screened 
with blinds. Their owners were abroad 
hawking, or otherwise employed. But we 
reached an open one at last, in the centre of 
which was seated the handsome acquaint- 
ance of the tea-meeting, whose infant, still 
in her arms, was “born hopping.” She 
greeted us gladly, and permitted us to mount 
the steps and examine her abode. It would 
have made a subject for a painter. Her 
eldest som was seated on the floor in front, 
deftly inserting a new bottom into a cane 
chair. His long legs crossed’ the van, so 
that his feet nearly touched the fire-place, in 
which a bright flame flickered, and was re- 
flected by the surroundings. ‘The mother in 
the centre, with smooth raven hair, was young 
and capless, and dressed in the slight striped 
gown she wore at the tea. Behind her wasa 
broad shelf which served as a bed, beneath 
which a variety of bundles were huddled, 
possibly also bedclothes. A few household 
utensils, a chair and stool, some pictures, and 
small ornaments on the tiny mantel-shelf, 
completed the furniture. This van was not 
exactly in the open, but placed within a sort 
of flagged court, for space in which eighteen- 
pence a week was paid. At one side of it 
lay a tent similar to those we had previously 
seen, and in front played about four or five 
hardy urchins, well shod and decently clad. 
In reply to the questions why these com- 
paratively well-to-do people did not dwell in 
a house and send the children to school, 
the mother replied, ‘ My husband says this 
is wholesome, and there’s more space for ten 
of us than in a room, though I should like a 
house best. I wash the court many times a 
week, and keep it fresh for the children to 
play in. The boys sleep in the tent, and 
have scarce a bit o’ blanket to cover ’em. 








1 


All his earnings since we came | 


to school. | 


back from hopping have been spent in buy- |! 


ing ’em shoes. 
as the inspector comes. ‘They know him well | 
enough, and I wonder he’s let us alone so | 
long. No: sixpence a week for three ain’t | 
much ; but if we haven’t got it, how are we | 
to pay it, Mr. Brown?” 

The question was puzzling, so we tried to , 
solve it in part by leaving a shilling to pay for | 
the first fortnight, doubtful whether it would | 
go towards the intellectual end intended. | 

It was satisfactory to discover, however, 
that many of the gypsies value education, | 
particularly such as have been brought under 
the influence of religion. When we quitted 
the vicinity of the vans, and visited some 
neighbouring houses in which many of them 
had hired rooms for the winter, we were 
struck by this, as well as by the bettered 
condition of a portion of the race. One 
respectable-looking couple especially spoke 
up for learning. The woman looked a 
genuine gypsy, the man halfcaste. The 
latter said, “If I could read and write and 
speak proper, I could get on im the world. 
But ignorance keeps me back’ards. My 
wife and I wants our children to do better, 
so theyall goes to school. We takes’em and | 
fetches ’em, as so they mayn’t fall into 
bad company, for there’s a sight’ o’ wicked 
boys about the school.” 

Threading in and out of a maze of pas- 
sages and stairs and storeys, till we reached 
the top of a house, we came upon the now 
celebrated family of the Leatherlands, de- 
scendants of the Tring centenarian, of whose 
great age much has. been written of late. 
They were in a warm, tidy room, adorned 
with small, cheap pictures, and consisted 
of the centenarian’s niece, aged seventy, 
her son, aged forty, and his wife, and their 
son, a youth remarkably well-dressed and 
well-spoken. They informed us that still 
nearer descendants of Mrs. Leatherland, her 
grandson and granddaughter, lived within 
reach. The niece of seventy, though deaf, 
was communicative, and told us that she had 
lately returned from her aunt’s funeral. “She 
was over a hundred and eleven,” she said, 
“as you may know if you write to the landlord 
of the inn where she died. He was a nice 
gentleman, and very kind to her, and followed 
before at her funeral. You can get all parti- 
culars for sixpence, with a picture of her, 
took on the spot. No, I don’t mean of her 
as was inside the coffin, but of the outside. | 





She was sharp enough, but bent double,’ so.” |} 











They scuttle away as soon | 





} 
| 








| 
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The niece, who was erect herself, stooped 
to explain her aunt’s decrepitude, as she sat 
on a low stool. At seventy she sold bas- 
kets for a living, and showed us a number 
of ornamental ones, explaining scientifically 
their various uses. Some were made by her 
son, who was seated on the floor, industriously 
mending a chair. He cailed our attention to 
the workmanship, which was elaborate. The 
chair was of rosewood, and he was to have 
three-and-sixpence for its new bottom, owing 
to its pattern and the quantity of cane used. 
One shilling is the charge for reseating a com- 
mon chair, sometimes reduced to tenpence, 
which the menders affirm barely pays for the 
split cane. People beat them down, so it is no 








| These Leatherlands are apparently gypsy 
' aristocrats, and live at least in comfort. The 
room was neat and had a blazing fire. There 
| were two men and one woman. One of the 
men was the Leatherland grandson, and 
brother of the woman ; the other man was her 
husband, They were proud of their cente- 
narian relative, and the man bore her name. 
He was over forty, he said; and the sister, 
who looked young and handsome with the 
firelight playing on her dark features and 
gold earrings, said she was also forty. 

This brother and sister were sole survivors 
of asad catastrophe which they remembered 
well. They, their parents, brothers, and 
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wonder that they ask, at first, more than they | 
mean to take. Old Mrs. Leatherland’s great- | 
great nephew brought us a straight piece of a | 
peculiar white willow from which the baskets | 
are made, and which must be procured ata | 
particular time of the year. 
We left these good-natured people with a | 
couple of their pretty baskets in our hands, | 
to proceed in search of the centenarian’s | 
grand-children. As it was getting late, we 
were so fortunate as to find them at home, 
just returned from their wanderings. A small | 
donkey-cart was at the door of the house in 
which they lived, and they were on the area 
floor. The missionary was his own introduc- 


| tion, and he received a cordial welcome. 


| 
| 
| 
sisters, helped to make up the number ot the} 
thirty-six persons who, two-and-twenty years | 
ago, were precipitated into a river at Hadlow, | 
in Kent. They were crossing a bridge in a! 
van, the bridge gave way with the weight, and | 
all went in! All were drowned but the pair | 
now before us, who were saved by clinging | 
to the horse’s breechin. 

“ Ay, [remember it well,” said the woman ; | 
“my father was grandmother Leatherland’s | 
eldest son, and would be eighty-two if he | 
was alive now. He, and all belonging to us, 
were drowned. He was fifty-nine when he | 
died, as may be seen upon the monument | | 
they put up at Hadlow.’ 
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by the entrance of a woman and a little girl. 
These were a gypsy of the Lee family and 
her grandchild. She was unusually tall, 
bronzed, black-eyed, and with what looked 
like large bands of false black hair. At any 
rate, they were unstreaked with white. She 
was respectably dressed in black bonnet and 


the child were wonderfully handsome. 
began to speak in a loud nasal voice, and no 
one ventured to interrupt her, for she was 
known as the Tigress, and her moods were 
fierce as hername. Through some mistake 
, she had not received an invitation to the tea, 
‘and was much aggrieved. 
“Thank you, Mr. Brown, for sending me 
the cake,” she began, “ but I don’t like cake 
| —never eat it. I like plain bread and no- 
thing else. I must say I was hurt at not 
being asked, though I knew if I had gone 
without a ticket, they'd ’a let me in. "Twas 
kind of you to think of me, Mr. Brown, but I 
never eat cake.” 
'| “It was all a mistake, but you should have 
come. We'll have a dinner next time,” said 
| conciliatory Mr. Brown. 
1 “Ah, a dinner! Like the Rev. Mr. 
| Crabbe’s at Southampton. That’s something 
| 
| 





like it. Let it be hock o’ pork and greens, 
| Mr. Brown. That’s what I like best. Any 
' greens barrin’ savoys. Can’t bear savoys. 
| Pudden? No; never eat pudden.” 
a “But I do, granny,” whispered the little 
|| girl, her arms round the Tigress. 
| “And so doI,” laughed the grand-daughter 
| | Leatherland. “ And I prefer pickled pork and 
|. greens to anything.” 
|| “I thought of legs of mutton,” suggested 
|. Mr. Brown. 
|| “No such thing. Let’s have hock o’ pork 
|, and greens. But, I say, Mr. Brown, I’ve a 
| favour to ask. You’ve done us many good 
| turns,” continued the Tigress; “ I can’t live 


| in a tent, my husband died in a tent, and I 
_ Should like to die in a tent. Come wi’ me, 
and I'll show you the rafter he died under.” 


|, were greeted by clouds of smoke. 


|| Sixpence a week for it. Here’s the rafter 
my dear husband died under just sixteen 
; years and three months ago,” she continued, 
| taking a piece of wood from a corner. 
| would cost fifteen shillings to get another 
' tent. I can’t breathe here. I couldn’t die 

here. I like the air and sky, and so they all 
| do, if they’d tell the truth.” 





| This interesting account was interrupted 


| gown and loose brown jacket. Both she and | 
She | 


| in a house. I want to get a tent. I was born | 


We followed her into the next room and | 


“* More smoke than fire, and I pay one-and- | 


Tt } 


There was something grand and pathetic 
| in the woman, fortune-teller though she pro- 
|bably was. Mr. Brown volunteeréd to 
procure half the money, and she said she 
could get the rest. In her delight and grati- 
tude she clapped us on the shoulder, shook 
hands, called us “ my dears,” and finally took 
leave of us with a “God bless ye,” and 
“mind you don’t forget, Mr Brown.” 

The Tigress had occasionally attended the 
missionary’s gypsy services, and sometimes, 
at the most solemn moment, stung to the 
quick by some word that touched her con- 
science, she would suddenly stand up and 
declare that she would never “set foot 
amongst them again as long as she lived.” 
Then she would stalk away. But she returned, 
nevertheless. 

Night was coming on, but there was still a 
visit to pay to the young couple who had 
expressed a wish to be married. We found 
a ragged youth of twenty seated on the floor 
of an empty room, surrounded by split cane 
and two or three old chairs which he had to 
mend. This was the gypsy partner of the 

pretty girl we had noticed at the tea. She 
was out selling dolls’ chairs which he manu- 
factured. He was at home because he could 
not afford the five shillings for his hawking 
certificate. 

We commissioned him to make a six- 
| penny doll’s chair there and then, and his 
| face brightened as he set to work to split up 
| a piece of hard white wood, and to shape the 
| fragments into arms and legs. We remained 
| while he did this, fastened them together 
with rings, and finally wove in a cane seat. 

During the work it gradually came out that 
he wished to be married, but could not get 
the necessary ten-and-sixpence. A gentle- 
man had volunteered to give five shillings 
towards the expense of marrying every gypsy 
couple; and over fifty have thus been made 
| honestly one: so that difficulty was sur- 
mounted. Names and ages were taken, and 
the banns were to be out the following 
Sunday. The young man looked downcast, 
| but in earnest. In reply to a question con- 
cerning right and wrong, and whether he 
would not like to be religious and lead a 
respectable life, he made a pertinent reply. 

** T should like it well enough, but I don’t 
see as those who set up for being religious 
are better than those as don’t. Howisa 
man religious who says as he won’t sell a 
cheer under one-and-threepence, and then 
goes and sells it for a shilling ?” 

Here, at least, was the raw material; and we 
could only pray that the Father of All would 
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mercifully weave it into shape; that He} that gypsy weddings were wrong in God's | 
would lead these wandering sheep into His 
fold, ‘and provide fitting pastors to. guide 
them. It is evident that the mission has not 
been unfruitful, and should still be nourished. 
The missionary affirms that he never laboured 
more successfully than during the six years 
he worked amongst the gypsies. 

“The soul to be saved” gleamed through 
the eyes of the poor fellow, who stood watch- 


| 

_| 
sight, even though two years had passed since | 
theirs took place, during which time they {| 
had clung together through unimaginable 1} 
misery. What is to be the result? God only 
knows. But let Christian people help on 
these efforts to humanise the degraded classes 
of which we really know so little. | 

Should the reader be interested in them, || 
and like to learn the result of this visit, he 








ing us from his door, as we wandered back to 
the Potteries, his “cheer” in our hands. 
His clothes hung in tatters, yet was he about 
to be married—and it was right. He and 
the girl desired it, because they knew it was 
right. There was a dawning consciousness 





will perhaps await while the bamns are pub- | 
lished, and then accompany us to the wedding; | 
and should he be desirous to aid not only the 
gypsies, but outcasts of all kinds and degrees, 
let him go to the City Mission, Bridewell 
Place, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

ANNE BEALE. 





THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


° WORLD above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!” 


“Do hold your tongue, Jeanie ; you sing 
so loudly, I can’t hear the bells, and I want 
to hear them. I like the bells a great deal 
better than your singing, Jeanie; and yet 
that hymn is rather pretty too. What is it? 
*O World above’——” 

““O World above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there! ” 

“ But that’s only the chorus,” said poor 
Jeanie, smiling contentedly. “I don’t know 
the rest.” 

Poor Jeanie! Every one called Jeanie 
“poor.” I don’t know whether, after all, she 
was so much to be pitied as many others are, 
whom we envy and call rich: rich in money, 
rich in intellect, rich in friends. Jeanie was 
half-witted ; harmless and happy, but half- 
witted. The wits that were wanting had been 
stolen, people said, by her twin-sister Lucy— 
stolen and kept, in addition to the very full 
share which Lucy already possessed. How- 


smiling, and now and then singing —breaking 
into wild sudden snatches, as was her cus- 
tom, and as they came into her head :— 

““O World above ! 


O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!’ 


“Tis from a Christmas carol, Lucy ; nurse 


said so. Nurse’s grand-daughter sang it last 
week, when she came to see her. It’s a 
pretty——may I have that blue bow, Lucy? 


Yl pin it on my sleeve. I hear the bells 
famously now; one, two, three, four, five, 
six. Christmas bells! The angels are ring- 
ing them up in heaven, aren't they? I 
shouldn’t have thought we could hear them 
so well down here. Lucy, I saw Mr. Harold 
Lindsay to-day ; he was walking along the 
street, and he looked straight up at our win- 
dows. His eyes are just the colour of this 
bow. What makes you so red, Lucy ? 

*O World above! 

O Heaven of love! 

Would I were there! would I were there!’ 
Come here, nurse.” 
“Oh yes, nurse, do come here,” said Lucy 


pettishly. “Do come and take Jeanie away. | 
She will go on singing and chattering, and I | 
can’t hear the bells, or plait my hair properly, | 


ever this might be, it was certain that Lucy 
was as clever as Jeanie was silly, as beautiful 


as Jeanie was plain ; and.she was also attrac- 
tive enough to make up for Jeanie’s lack of 
attractiveness, 

It was now Christmas Eve, and Lucy was 
dressing for a Christmas party, to which she 
was going with her mother and brothers ; 
sisters beside Jeanie she had none. And 


or anything. Do take her away. Good night, 
Jeanie.” 

“Good night, Lucy,” said Jeanie, rising 
with her contented smile ; “I’m to have but- 
tered toast to-night, you know, nurse. I 
hope it’s ready, because I’m hungry, and 
Lucy’s pale again now, nurse! She was so 





poor Jeanie sat by the fire in Lucy’s room, 
watching the progress of the adornment, 
smiling at the jewels and the flowers and the 
brightly-coloured ribbons which lay around ; 


red a minute ago! 








*O World above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!’” 
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So poor Jeanie sang herself from the room. | 

Lucy went on with her dressing. Presently | 
she stood complete—a beautiful maiden, in | 
robes white and flowing, with a Christmas | 
rose in her hair. The carriage had not come 
yet. She went to the window, drew up the 
blind, and looked out. 

The sky was clear and frosty, covered with 
stars, some radiant, some pale, “a multitude 
which no man could number.” Bright, active, 
life—Christmas life—was going on in the| 
streets below; happy feet and happy faces 
passing this way and that, bent on Christmas 
errands, or Christmas meetings and greetings. 
And the bells rang on. 

Something in their tone struck sadly on 
Lucy’s ear. She did not know why, but a 
shadow passed across her spirit. She thought 
of the many who once had listened, even as 
she was listening, to those Christmas bells ; 
and who now were dead and gone, scattered 
in the burial-grounds of the city. She thought 
of the many who had once heard them in 
gladness, and who heard them to-night in 
pain. She thought of the many who had 
heard them with pure hearts once, but now, 
stained and defiled. 

“This time twenty years, this time ten 
years, this time five years, even—how shall I 
hear them, those bells? This time hundred 
years they will be ringing probably, as they 
ring now, but I “ 

She turned from the window with a 
shudder; and upon her ear fell the sound of 
poor Jeanie’s voice in the distant nursery : 

“O World above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!”’ 

Lucy paused a moment ; then sank on her 
knees; and a whispered prayer went from 
her lips to God’s Throne :—“ Lord, I do not 
love that world, that Heaven ; I do not wish 
to be there! Lord, give me that love, that 
wish !” 

“ Lucy, Lucy, make haste, the carriage is 
come! Make haste, or Harold Lindsay’s 
heart will break in two!” 

Lucy sprang to her feet, the crimson blush 
again bright upon her face; sprang to her 
feet, and ran down-stairs. And still the 
Christmas bells rang on, while poor Jeanie 
sat smiling in the nursery, eating her buttered 





| again-: 





toast, and ever and anon singing,— 


*©O World above! 
O Heaven of love ! 
Would I were there! would I were there!”’ 


It was singing still, poor constant voice, 
long after Lucy, by Harold Lindsay’s side, 
had danced the remembrance of her prayer 
away. 


} 








Il. 
CHRISTMAS again: snow again: berries 
ay, and bells again. Ringing as in 
generations past, with the old festive sound ; 
diffusing far and wide the peculiar Christmas 
spirit, which, in some hearts, is the only 
spirit left of all the spirits of their childhood. 
God help those who have never known what 
that Christmas spirit means! God help, with 


| a still stronger help, those who, having known 


once, have forgotten ! 

New graves in the churchyards, new babies 
in the cradles, new joys and sorrows in the 
homes of the great city. It was Christmas 
Eve agai, and Lucy sat in her mother’s 
drawing-room ; alone this time: poor Jeanie 
was amusing herself up-stairs. Lucy sat alone ; 
but every now and then she raised her head, 
and listened, as though for a coming footstep. 
Now and then, too, when some slight sound 
in the hall reached her ear, she made a 
movement towards the door. But as yet the 
sounds had issued in no tangible result; so 
she sat alone, looking into the fire, and 
dreaming. 

Her eyes were more beautiful than they 
had been the Christmas before; for there 
was in them a soft, deep light, the light of 
happiness—yes, and of something better than 
mere happiness. Her lips were more beau- 
tiful too; for a sweet smile hovered over 
them, and they had learned a new expression 
since last year. 

“Blessed bells!” murmured Lucy, as a 
fresh peal broke from the old church hard 
Be “T could hear them for ever, I do 
believe. And how is it, I wonder? they 
seem to me twice as beautiful as they have 
ever seemed before. Everything seems more 
beautiful.now ; my whole life seems trans- 
figured. I have spent many a happy Christ- 
mas, but never one like this! .And next 
Christmas will be more joyful still; for I 
shall be Harold’s wife, Harold’s home will 
be mine—mine for ever. Hark! what is 
that?” 

She raised her head, as she had done 
before, and listened. A wild voice rang 
from the room overhead :-— 

““O World above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!” 

“Jeanie!” cried Lucy, jumping up, and 
running to the door; “ Jeanie!” 

“OQ World above! 
O Heaven of love——!’ 
Yes, Lucy?” said poor Jeanie, appearing 
at the head of the stairs. 


“ Don’t sing that, Jeanie; I am tired of it 
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—so tired! Sing ‘ When shepherds watch’d,’ 
or ‘ Hark, the herald,’ or anything else you 
like ; but don’t sing that any more, dear.” 

“ Very well, Lucy, I won’t ; but I think it 
very pretty, and it is a Christmas carol—at 
least the chorus,” said Jeanie, as she turned 
away. 

Lucy ran back to the drawing-room, stirred 
the fire, and sat down again. But the smile 
had faded from her lips. 

“T can’t—I can’t—O God! how can I, 
love a world where Harold is not ?” 

And she did not now, as last Christmas, 
fall on her knees, and pray to be made to 
love it. 

A minute later came a knock at the house- 
door, a treble knock, sharp and loud. Lucy 
started again to her feet, and ran to let 
Harold in. 

She was in his arms the next moment, held 
tight and fast; and every painful thoight— 
everything—every one, save Harold, was 
| forgotten. 
| Up-stairs, poor Jeanie had resumed her 
seat beside the nursery fire. Her thoughts 
were full of some gaudy beads which she was 
threading on a ribbon; and presently, the 
beads uppermost, she broke out, by force of 
habit, again :— 


““O World above! 
O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there!” 





Then she paused, remembering Lucy. 
But Lucy had no time to listen to Jeanie 
now. 
Ill, 


“ Are those the bells, mother? Yes—the 
Christmas bells! Will you draw up the 
blind ?—it makes me fancy that I can hear 
them better.” 

It was Lucy who spoke, the same and yet 
not the same Lucy ; beautiful still, but with 
a death-like beauty: for Lucy was dying. 

She lay in her bed, the little white bed 
where she had slept since her childhood,—had 
| slept so sweetly and had dreamed so sweetly, 
| too sweetly, she feared, now. She lay dying, 
_ and her colour had faded, and the light had 
| faded from her eyes; and more than this, the 
| joy, the beautiful joy, of last Christmas had 
| faded too. 
| “T like to hear the bells, mother. Last 
| Christmas—last Christmas Eve—I heard 
| them with Harold. I wonder whether 
| Harold hears them to-night—Harold—and 
| —she?” 
| “My darling, my darling, hush! Don’t 

speak of her or of him. Their names are 
~ worthy to pass your lips.” 








“You shouldn’t say that, mother. She, at 
any rate, is not to blame; and he—no, I 
don’t blame him either—he could not help 
it, he could not help his fickle nature. For his 
nature was not what I thought it; nothing is 
what I thought it; there is nothing noble, or 
beautiful, or bright on earth, mother. Listen!” 
A voice came from an inner room. 

““O World above! 


O Heaven of love ! 
Would I were there! would I were there!”’ 


“Ts that Jeanie? Jeanie, come here.” 

“Oh, Lucy, I beg your pardon; I forgot,” 
said poor Jeanie, appearing, much dismayed, 
at the open door. 

“Come here, Jeanie. 
side. Sing it again.” 

“Sing—sing ‘hat? Why, you said you 
did not like it!” cried Jeanie, advancing 
slowly, and sorely puzzled. 

“T like it now,” said Lucy. 
now.” 

Then her eyes looked up to the starlit 
sky—looked up to God; for she remembered 
her prayer. 

“‘ Mother, do you hear the angels singing ?” 
said poor Jeanie. “It’s funny, isn’t it, that 
one should be able to hear all the way into 
Heaven? However, Christmas comes but 
once a year; and that’s a Christmas treat, I 
suppose, mother. I’ve been down into the 
kitchen, and I’ve baked a mince-pie for 
Lucy. When shall you get up, Lucy? It is 
not good for you to be so long in bed. And 
mother’s crying! How queer! 

*O World above! 


O Heaven of love! 
Would I were there! would I were there ! 


Come to the bed- 


“T like it 


o” 


“Thank you, Jeanie, my darling Jeanie. 
*O World above—O Heaven of love!’—A 
better love than Harold’s, mother!” 

The bells rang on, and still poor Jeanie 
sang and chattered, as her beautiful sister 
had rebuked her for doing, that Christmas 
two nights before. The bells rang on, and 
the mother and her sons watched and wept, 
and the dying girl lay dreaming; not as in 
days gone by, of this life, but of the life of 
the world to come. Yet, as in those days, 
sO now, a sweet smile hovered about her 
lips, and a brightness, better than the bright- 
ness that was gone, shone through the death- 
film which overshadowed her eyes. 

The bells rang, and the people walked 
to and fro, and the stars illuminated the 
heavens. And something, such as mortal 
sight has never looked upon, passed above 
the bells, and over the heads of the people, 
and beyond the stars, and the heavens 
received it. 
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When the Christmas sun arose, arose in | 


such glory as caused old nurse to shake her 
head, predicting many fires in the next year, 
the beautiful Lucy lay dead. Jeanie believed 
that, in some mysterious way, her soul was 
gone to help the angels ring— 


| Would I were there! would I were there!” 


|So sang Jeanie, as she placed a Christmas 


“O World above ! 
O Heaven of love! 


rose on Lucy’s breast. 
hear. 


But Lucy did not 





ON THE USE 
By THE Rev. CANON THOROLD, M.A. 
I.—WHAT TRUE FRIENDSHIP IS. 


HO is a friend? Not always a rela- 

tion, for friendship is independent 

of blood. When relations are also friends, 
there are none in the world like them. 
When they are not, and occasionally they are 
not, it is still our duty to serve, but it cannot 
be our joy to love. Nor, by any means, a 


person whom you must be always seeing, or | 
of whom you have at some time or other | 
Not unfrequently there is | 


seen a great deal. 
a subtle and inexplicable reluctance to come 
much closer to some friends, why we hardly 
know; but we certainly prefer to admire 
them through the sunny mist of distance. 
Many, too, of those, whom we most deeply 
revere, thoroughly trust, and secretly love, 
we have never had a chance of seeing but 
twice or thrice in our lives. A quick glimpse 
ata golden opportunity has proved magically 
potent in attracting and uniting kindred 
natures ; and there is a sort of tropical sud- 
denness with which some characters bud, 
blossom, and fruit into a close and undying 
regard. Nor, of necessity, is a friend a 
person of the same age as yourself. As a 
rule, no doubt, our sympathies more easily 
and naturally soften towards those who are 
tolerably close to us in the journey of life, 
and who, with the same prospect in front, 
speak our own dialect, and are within easy 
earshot of us, when we have anything to say. 
But human nature, just because it is so pro- 
found and many-sided, is full of startling 
surprises ; sometimes makes the oddest ven- 
tures in search of a new friend. As the 
young ivy clings tremblingly but tenaciously 
to the gnarled oak ; as the venerable minster, 
which has watched a Plantagenet’s bridal, 
and a Stuart’s defeat, does not disdain to be 
mossed by the tender lichen that has come 
to kiss its grey buttresses since last autumn’s 
rain ; so middle-aged men and women some- 


times feel the flush of a passionate affection | 


towards the youthful playmates of their own 
children ; who, in their turn, fascinated by 
the serenity of a ripened wisdom, and awed 
by the meek power of a well-halanced good- 


OF FRIENDS. 


ness, leap over a generation to find the 
sympathy they wish for; when they find it, 
feel that it gives a fresh dignity to their 
youth, and a new flavour to their happiness. 
Nor, once more, need we demand a rigorous 
and technical identity of opinion, even on 
matters of such intense personal interest as 
politics or religion. No doubt on the great 
bases of thought the two minds must be 
moving in tolerably parallel grooves, or 
either of two contingencies will happen ; and 
it is hard to say, which of them is the worse. 
Either there will be the uneasy risk of a 
great chasm suddenly yawning at their feet, 
with no bridge to cross it, as in the case of 
| Burke and Fox, Newman and Whately ; or 
| a sort of armed truce will be the result, which, 
| useful as it may be with strangers in the way 
of moral discipline, is hardly the delicious 
ease that we are wont to identify with the 
society of a friend. Nevertheless, to feel 
forced to agree about everything, or never 
to converse but when we do agree, is as 
insipid as it is ignoble. Love of truth and 
knowledge of things not only permit but 
compel divergences, where serious thinkers 
speak earnestly and honestly about the great 
subjects that give dignity to life, and justify the 
| ways of God with men. The man who always 
holds his peace when his friend differs from 
him, is either ignorant of truth or indifferent 
to it. The man who likes his friend less for 
not agreeing with him, or who is offended 
at his presuming to say so, ignores the chief 
use of friendship, and becomes a feeble pope 
in whom no one believes but himself. 
Friendship — the inter-marriage of two 
human natures—is begotten by sympathy, 
and fed by opportunity ; and while eccentric 
in its laws of action and capricious in its 
method of growth, has its just duties, grave 
| responsibilities, constant risks, real anxieties, 
inevitable penalties, humbling losses, but its 
noble and sweet reward. A living writer has 
spoken of friendship as the development of 
the principle of the Incarnation. God be- 
come man, that He might save, and exalt, 
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and bless him with all the blessings of which 
his being is capable, and for no other reason 
than because He loved him, and because 
through taking his nature into fellowship 
with His own, He could more fully manifest 
that love and more blessedly exemplify it, 
and more persuasively offer it, nay, let me 


| be bold and say, more entirely enjoy it, than 


had He been only God,—is a witness and 
voice to us of what friendship in man is 
meant for and is capable of in the eternal 
purpose, whether in the blessing it conveys, 
the discipline it compels, or the sacrifices it 
demands, In the marvellous condescension 
| of the language of the Bible, God has had 
His friends, and so has Christ ; and if it is 
| a thought we cannot penetrate, and a pri- 
vilege we can never quite realise, it is a 
grace that we are to accept, and a revelation 
that we are to believe. Abraham is spoken 
of as the friend of God, in the prayer of 
| Jehoshaphat, in the prophecy of Isaiah, and 
in the Epistle of James ; while of Moses it is 
said that the Lord spoke face to face ‘with 
him as a man with his friend. Christ, too, 
had His friends, and this, while less hard to 
comprehend, still presents difficulties of its 
own. How He can love us at all, who 
are so little worth loving, and have enough 


secrets, and bear our burdens ; how, where 


and daily conflict, we on our side can dare 
to think of friendship with Him, much more 
appeal to it, and rest in it—here are problems 
which to mere outside philosophy might 
seem insoluble and hopeless ; are sufficiently 
solved every day of their lives, by those of 
us who are content to take Him at His word, 
and in believing His love to enjoy it. The 
family at Bethany was at once the solace of 
His wounded heart, and the satisfaction of 
His human sympathies. His relation to His 
Apostles, in His own way of putting it, com- 
bined the two essentials of friendship every- 
where—the intimacy of companionship, and 
the readiness for sacrifice. A reserve too 
stringent and unbending chills the heart 
without bracing it. Therefore He said, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends ; for the servant knoweth not what 
his Lord doeth, but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Where there is no sacrifice, there can be 
neither the confidence of trust, nor the 
gratitude of love. Therefore He said again, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 





really in common with us to listen to our | 


there is neither the power of reciprocity, nor | 
the sense of oneness in a common sinfulness, | 


aman lay down his life for his friends.” In 
His simple naturalness, gentle sensitiveness, 
absolute sincerity, quiet courage, incessant 
considerateness, unwearied self-forgetfulness, 
we see what makes the preciousness and 
points the beauty of all friendship now. 

The friendships in the Bible are full of 
tender and vivid interest, at once witnessing 


that still govern the race. Abraham and 
Eliezer are graceful illustrations of the affec- 
tionate confidence that is still occasionally 
found between master and servant. The 
hearts of Jonathan and David grew into 


chilled their happiness; clave to each other 
in supreme disdain of personal jealousy, that 
would soon have severed meaner souls. 
Men don’t always love their successors ; suc- 
cessors, if secretly conscious of a wide gulf 
between themselves and those before them, 
are tempted to console themselves with the 





| rating the shortcomings of those in whose 
| chair they sit, and whose mantle they might 
| be glad to wear. 
his successor and disciple; rejoiced to show 
him how a double portion of his spirit might 
rest on him, for the function he was inherit- 
ing ; in Elisha’s last words to his ascending 
master we see the grateful homage of a loyal 
spirit ennobled by faith, and beautified by 
love. Philipand Nathaniel, he who brought 
his friend to Christ, and he who suffered 


love, manifested in the highest way. 


promises, go to Jordan to be baptized by 
John, stay there to be drawn to Jesus. Both 
see their Master mocked, both go to 
| find Him, to miss Him, to embrace Him 
lrisen. Both live for Him; one dies for 
Him; long ago they have met in His Pre- 
sence with exceeding joy. Paul and Barna- 
bas have their hot altercation, their abrupt 
parting, their secret regret, their final recon- 
ciliation. He who in the early days of his 
conversion and solitude was taken by the 
hand and presented to the apostles as a true 
believer, was not likely to forget the debt he 
owed to the disciple of consolation. The 
sudden heat in the quick Benjamite’s heart 
was soon quenched by observing the repent- 
ance of the mortified neophyte ; the message 
he sent about him afterwards may or may 
not have reached Barnabas, but it must 
have healed the wound in John Mark’s soul. 








each other, in spite of a parent’s frown that | 


| small revenge of noticing and even exagge- | 


himself to be brought, are types of the truest | 
Peter | 
and John, dwelling in the same city, living | 
by the same trade, and looking for the same | 











to the unchangeableness of our human nature, || 
and revealing the secret springs of moral law | 


But the lofty Elijah loved || 
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But what are friends for? Now one kind 
| of answer to this question we can all supply 
for ourselves by recalling to our memory the 
| friendships we have enjoyed through life, and 
still enjoy ; the blessed help they have been 
to us ; the aid we seek in turn first from this 
one and then that, as cares and sorrows 
thicken ; where this one fails, and that one 
succeeds. For no one can be everything, or 
is even meant to be! 

Not to attempt too rigid an exactness in 
| our effort at definition, we may perhaps 
' say that there are eight chief uses in the gift 
| of friendship—viz., counsel, defence, apprecia- 
tion, correction, society, intercession, aid, sym- 
| See, however, first, what these great 


| pathy. 
| things are NoT. Counsel is not first trying 


| to find out what your friend has privately set | 
his heart on doing, and then, either from a | 
| hopelessness of persuading him out of it, or a | 
base fear of vexing him, or a feeble wish to | 


| 
| gratify him at any cost, instantly chiming in 
with it, “a blind leader of the blind!” Nor 
is defence, standing up for him, when he is 
plainly and hopelessly wrong (which would 


be to do violence to truth, and injury to | 


him, and perhaps wrong to his neighbour, 
and certainly dishonour to God), nor even 


sequences of his actions, which might be to 
take out of his hand the cup of medicine 


| divinely put to his lips, as the one way of | 
| curing him. Nor is appreciation flattering | 


your friend to his face, and always blowing 
| his trumpet in his ear, or, what comes to the 
| same thing, in his wife’s ear ; telling him that 
| he is strong, just where he happens to be 
weak, or successful, where no doubt he par- 
ticularly likes to be thought successful, but 
| where every one else knows him to signally 
fail. Nor is correction the self-imposed ne- 


preciatory, or doing everything that is vexa- 
tious, on the general ground—so often quite 
wrong—that it does a man good to take him 


down and humble him; repeating disparaging | 


criticisms, magnifying his faults with an 
almost spiteful ingenuity, and excoriating his 
reasonable self-love till it is blistered into 
‘sores. Nor is intercession instantly going to 
others on his behalf, for whatever he fancies 
he would like, whether he is fit for it or not, 
or has deserved it or not, but simply because 
he wishes it, and you can’t be “so unkind as 
to disoblige him.” Nor is aéd supplying him 
with money, whenever he thinks he would 
| like to enjoy himself, nor coming to his 
rescue, whenever he tumbles into a scrape 
that his folly or extravagance has earned ; 





trying to protect him from all the con-| 


cessity of always saying everything that is de- | 


| nor encouraging him to expect that whatever 


you to fall back on. Nor is soctety a facile 
readiness for good-humoured companionship, 
to while away a languid hour, or to sit over 
the fire picking a neighbour to pieces, or in 
the pleasures of the flesh to abuse the gifts 
of God through greedy excess. Nor is sym- 
pathy a feeble and pulpy way of saying “how 


his selfishness or helplessness may some day | 
entail upon him, it does not matter, he has | 


sorry I am” to all sorts of foolish complaints | 


and querulous moanings, and selfish hys- 
terics, The truest sympathy may often be 
to say, “There is nothing at all the matter 


with you, and you have nothing to complain | 


of but your own egotism. 
you is your petted nature, and the sooner 
you mend it, the better.” 


is always conditioned by two circumstances. 
One of them, our own sincerity in making 
the statement of our case exact and complete. 
The other, not so much his sagacity, or clear- 
headedness, or experience, in any extraordi- 
nary degree. If he has them, so much the 
| better; if not, it need not be very much the 
worse. But the faculty he possesses of 
bringing to bear on our case a mind fresh 
to the facts, and a judgment unbiassed by 
them, so that while his regard for us stimu- 
lates him to do his best, there is no danger 
|of his thinking himself into a fog, or of 
| being suddenly pushed by a strong current 
| of prejudice into an irrevocable blunder. 

Your taking his advice is another matter. 

It may be good, and it may be bad. He 
| has no right to be offended if you decline 
it, unless you promised to take it whatever it 
| was. You ought to keep your freedom ; for 
| 





to be bound by his decision lays on him 
an unfair responsibility, and takes from 
you the conduct of your own affairs. Even 
if you do not take it, it does not follow 
that you are not helped by it: only to know 
what another mind thinks about our dif- 
ficulty, is in itself no mean assistance; like 
a light on a coast, if it does not guide us 
into the port for which we are steering, it 
will keep us from making a wrong one. 
Defence is the vindicating of a friend’s 
good name when it is attacked in his ab- 
sence; explaining his conduct, where it 
affects his consistency ; and defending his 
actions, so far as they ought to be defended. 
It is plain, of course, how much better a 
friend can do all this for one, than one’s own 
self, or even a very near relation; because 
with less passion, and yet with the generous- 


| 
| 





The real fault in | 


One of the commonest uses of a friend is | 
to ask his advice, and the value of that advice | 
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ness of feeling that compels respect; with, 
perhaps, more accuracy of statement, cer- 
tainly with more disinterestedness of motive. 
Yet there are many friends who would not 
cross a sword to save you from calumny ; 
or, if they did, would do it so clumsily that 
you would rather they left it alone, for it 
requires courage and judgment, quickness 
and self-control. But well done or ill done, 
if done at all, it has something really noble 
in it; and if it is so fortunate as to combine 
a manly frankness with a natural genial heat 
that has no quarrelsomeness in it, and a fair- 
ness that has no more special pleading about 
it than Nature intends to throw into a man’s 
words for his friend, both he and you come 
out of the fray better than you went in, and 
you have him to thank for it. 

Appreciation is that help from friends, 
which, while perfectly distinct from either a 
silly exaggeration of what does exist, or an 
offensive puffing of what does not, does 
simple justice to our real qualities and capa- 
cities, and thereby stirs us to our best, and 
enables us to make the most of ourselves. 
Of course when human beings are wind-bags, 
they are all the better for having pins put 
into them: and usually there are enough 
people outside our own home to do this 
office when required, without putting those 
within to the trouble of doing it. But all of 
us are not wind-bags. On the contrary, it is 
certain that many persons quite miss their 
career in life, or, at least, fall far short of the 
success of which naturally they are capable, 
because they have never found any one to 
give them credit for real capacity, and 
through not being believed in by others, 
they have been unable to believe in them- 
selves. Sparing, opportune, conscientious, 
kindly commendation, written as well as 
spoken; given before near relations, who 
are not always alive to the presence of a 
prophet among them, and beforc enemies, or 
at least chilly acquaintances, who may treat 
you very differently afterwards for being 
made to feel that there are some who value 
you, whose good-will is worth having—it 
has the mint mark of Christ’s own sanction, 
it is sometimes one of the best lifts a young 
person can have when started in life ; it is 
a wine of gladness to all of us in depres- 


it in the right measure, and at the right 
moment, is a sort of genius. 

Correction is a very delicate matter ; yet 
undoubtedly it is one of the gravest duties of 
Christian friendship, and fo suffer sin in a 
friend, without trying to point it out, and 





sion, solitariness, or disappointment ; to give | 


prevent it, robs God of His honour and man 
of his right. The method, substance, and 


stances of it. 
the fault exists, you have also to be clear 
that it is your province to reprove it. Much 
as you lament it, you may still feel, and be 
right in feeling, that the only way for you is 
to lay the sin before God, and pray Him to 
deal with it in His own holy way. 
must be right ; and that maybeall. If, how- 
ever, conscience lays yet another burden on 
you, remember that to do it skilfully, and in 
a way to ensure your end, needs tact, humi- 
lity, and love. Sometimes a gentle question 
will flash the conviction of it into your 
friend’s conscience, if not at the moment, at 
least afterwards, when he asks himself what 
it could mean. Silence is sometimes more 
eloquent than speech. An allusion to the 
same fault in some one else will obliquely 
aim the shaft of your reproach at the ofiender 
before you. A look of pained surprise, or 
your eager assurance “You can’t mean it,” 
with natures of ordinary sensitiveness, not 
yet quite hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin, may be safer and wiser, than a rebuke 
which might be excessive, or an explanation, 
which might be clumsy and inopportune. 
Sometimes, however, if we would be true to 
God, and our brother, there is an imperative 
call for the ice to be broken, and the thing 
to be said. ‘The effort is great, the judgment 
reluctant, the pain great on one side if not 
on both, the suspense grievous till we know 
how it is taken, and if the wound which 
love has made, grace will heal. Some of us 
remember all our lives afterwards the place, 
the day, the hour, when we posted our letter 
of manly expostulation; and some of us 
have paid the penalty ever since of an inter- 
rupted, if not forfeited love. There is a 
relief; but the penalty of doing our duty 
remains. 
task humbly, gently, moderately, tenderly ; 
but we remember our own soreness, when 
others have rebuked us. We know, too, that 
Satan will be at our friend’s elbow, to mis- 
represent us, and to inflame him. Occa- 
sionally we are rewarded by keeping God 
and our friend too, in which case our friend 
becomes doubly our friend. Often we keep 
| only God; and the friend—well, we must 
|not be too hard on him. If he gets to 
| heaven before us, he will have learnt to 
| understand what we meant by it, and so meet 
us with a welcome, that will richly make up 
for a little coldness now. 





occasion of it will vary with age and disposi- 
tion ; the nature of the fault and the circum- | 
When you are quite sure that | 


That | 


We have tried to do our painful | 
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CHAPTER V.—WHAT THE PRIEST SAID. 
_ I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 


Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
~ All questions in the earth and out of it.” 
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cheeks 
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‘ the old 
priest’s perplexed and sorrowful face. There 
was a pause; then gradually the old man’s 
brow cleared, his eye kindled, and at last 
he spoke. “Tam not careful to answer you | 
concerning these things,” he said. “God | 
established his Church in the world, 
He left men to administer it ; there, I doubt | 
not, is the clue to the mystery. But I 
entreat you to remember that the problem 
contains elements other than the Catholic 
Church and Humanity. It concerns yourself, 
your needs, your dangers, your destinies. 
What of these, M. Gerard ?” 
“Oh! as for me,” said Gerard, 





“ 7 shall 


truth, in freedom, in nature—in the full and 
joyous satisfaction of all my propensities, 
those only excepted which are hurtful to my 
| fellow-men.” 
| “Suppose that, like thousands who have 
gone before you, you never see the triumph 
| of Humanity, never find truth, never win 
| freedom ?” 
“T have still—myself.” 
“ Of yourself death will rob you.” 
“T think not. I am disposed,” 
Gerard, 


V. N.S. 


IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 


of Bair- | 





triumph in the triumph of Humanity—in | 


said | 
with the air of one who makes | 
large concession, “to believe in the exist-' 


IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 


A Story of the Eighteenth Century. 


{ence of God, and, 
tality of the soul.” 
‘Ah! you account these doctrines pro- 
| bable, or at least convenient? You feel 
that your scheme of the world halts some- 
| where, and needs, 
| judgment to come, and a judge to give sen- 
tence? So, like Voltaire, you are willing for 
| the present to accord a conventional homage 
Ito an ‘invented God?’ But you are too 
sincere, too ardent for that creed. ‘To you, 


‘ 
|God must be more or nothing. You will 


. | either return to Christianity, or advance to 


the open Atheism, already avow ed by Dide- 
| rot, Helvetius, D’Holbach.’ 

| “Or else,” said Gerard thoughtfully, “I 
| may, like many of my equals in age, ex- 
change the cool and reasoning Deism of 


Jacques Rousseau.” 

“* Not likely. 
tion towards an unknown God ring false to 
the ear and hollow to the heart. They may 
be the best thing Deism has to offer the soul 
of man, but you will not find them sustain 
yours. Amidst a feast of rare winés and 
choice confections you will hunger and suffer 
| thirst, for you will have spent your money 
| for that which is not bread, and your labour 
| for that which. satisfieth not. At present, 





however, you are not worshipping either the | 


God of Reason, or the God of Sentiment ; 


but | you are’ w orshipping Humanity.” 
“ And Nature—Truth—Freedom,” Gerard | 


added. 

* But in your human soul there is a great 
need which neither the God of Voltaire, nor 
the God of Rousseau, nor yet Humanity, 
Nature, Truth, Freedom, can avail to satisfy. 
We were speaking just now of M. de Vauve- 

| nargues. His acquaintance was a privi- 
lege you are too young to have enjoyed, but 
| your literary friends must have spoken to 
| you of him. You may even remember to 
| have seen him, in your earliest childhood.” 
|. J was not then in Paris,” said Gerard, 
| flattered nevertheless at being taken for a 
| Parisian, and a probable acquaintance of 
marquises and philosophers. “ But I know 
| the story of that life—how the brave soldier, 
| invalided in the wars of his country, sought 
| in vain from a corrupt government employ- 
ment that would have given scope to his 
genius, and satisfied his honourable am- 
bition. How shadows, darker even than dis- 
18 


perhaps, in the immor-| 


to make it perfect, a| 


Voltaire for the passionate Deism of Jean | 


Transports of devout affec- | 
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| appointment and obscurity, fell upon him 


early ; disease, blindness, long years of 
weakness and suffering, closed by an un- 
timely death which yet for him seemed a 
deliverance.” 

Thus briefly did Gerard retrace a story 
none the less full of pathos because it was true 
of the French philosopher as of the English 
poet that— 


“ When = by one sweet sounds and wandering lights de- 
parte 
He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted.” 


from its first step to its last.” 
Gerard might have been more impressed 
if the priest had spoken of holding in his 


this would have been Protestantism, and 
Francois Goudin was not a Protestant. 

“ What!” said Gerard, “we philosophers 
| are enlightening the world, and you call us 
| blindfold ?” 

“What do you call yoursdWes when the 
world’s bewildermg voices are hushed, and 





of One who sees, and who knows the way 


the warm and living hand of his Guide ; but | 








Amongst the writers of the age, Vauve- | your hearts speak aloud in ‘the silence? 
nargues and Rousseau stand pre-eminent |Hear Vauvenargues, perhaps the deepest 
for sensibility ; only, contrary to what might | thinker amongst you, and the most loyal to 
have been expected, the marquis of ‘the old | his own convictions. Daring as he was in 
régime felt chiefly for others, the ‘Genevan | speculation, he owned one mystery unsolved ; 
watchmaker’s son for Jean Jacques Rousseau. | brave as he was in action, one dark dread 
“Truly my heart yearns over that noble | overhung his sky like a thunder-cloud, and 
nature,” the priest confessed. ¥ | would not pass,or ‘be dispelled. In Scrip- 
“And yet, in spite of his blameless life, | ture phrase, ‘through fear of death,’ he was 
you would consign him to everlasting per- | ‘all his lifetime subject to bondage.’ ” 
dition and torture, because on his death-bed “Vet, when his hour came, he died with 
he refused the sacraments of the Church, | heroic calmness,” said ‘Gerard. 
and chose to die without her pale, calmly | ‘Outwardly, yes: forhhe was Vauvenargues. 
‘returning,’ as he said, ‘into the bosom:of | But see him when ‘he unveils tthe secret 
Infinite Mercy,’” | places of this soul. Now it is a quotation, 
“Nay,” the priest replied with deep | like that from La Rochefaucauld. “There 
humility, “I judge him not. ‘All souls are |.are two things that cannot ‘be looked at 
mine,’ the Master saith ; and who am J, 'the | steadily, the sun and death.’ Then, an epi- 
meanest of his servants, that He should | grammatic hint, ‘The thought of death 
confide to me his pleasure concerning them? | deceives us, for it makes us forget to live.” 
Yet this I know. I had rather Vauvenargues’ | Again, a cry of pain, escaping as if unawares 
soul, or thine, or mime, were in the hands of | from those patient lips. ‘The necessity to | 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, | die is the most bitter of our afflictions.’ And | 
than in those of the God of the philosophers. | once more, a noble thought, only needing 
Vauvenargues himself has said, that ‘ at least | ‘the illumination of faith to make it sublime, | 
it is impossible not to wish the Christian | ‘To do great things we must live as if we 
religion to be true.’ And again, ‘The | should not die.’ Thus ever, underneath all, | 
greatest geniuses, in the greatest fulness of | you hear the same low murmur, that moan 





their powers, have believed in and loved 
Jesus Christ.’ He yearned towards Him, 
longed for Him, felt after Him. Did he 
find Him? God of the spirits of all flesh, 
thou alone canst tell !” 

“T see,” said Gerard, “that your faith 
does not make all things clear and certain 
for you.” 

“All things are not clear and certain to 
any eye save God’s,” the priest answered. 
“ And the only voice that ever promised, ‘ Ye 
shall be as gods,’ was the voice’ of the 
tempter.” 

“Then wherein are you better than we ?” 

“ Herein, that we know One for whom all 
things are clear and certain. You and I, 


| of the dark and restless sea that encompasses | 


this little island of our life.” 





| sea,” Gerard said softly. “ But other ears do 
| not hear what his did.” 


| “ It is the finest ear that hears most. Be- 


sides, others may not pause to listen, or ‘may | 


drown the murmur in nearer and louder 
noises.” 

““ M. de Voltaire, for instance, seems trou- 
bled by no such mysterious murmurs,” 
Gerard said. “ Nothing ever reaches Azs ear 
that he cannot understand and describe.” 


ledge, M. Gerard, that Voltaire, as thinker, 
has misunderstood the heart of things ; as 


“'He knows all now, for he has :crossed the | 





“ And laugh at? You may live to acknow- | 
§ y 





M. Gerard, are travelling blindfold through 
an untrodden land to an unseen goal. But 
I have joined a company under the guidance 


poet, has failed to catch the deeper har- | 
monies of life and nature. But as man, he | 
is just as you are, a living soul, standing 
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_ thousand times ten thousand. 
| failed with natures deep and high as Vauve- | 


ignorant and helpless between the mysteries 
of life and death. If you were only mind, 
reason, pure intelligence, perhaps philosophy 
might satisfy you. But since you are not 
simply a mind, but a maz, with a soul that 


| needs life, a conscience that needs peace, a 


heart that needs love, you must have some- 


| thing more, or remain unsatisfied.” 


“What more ?” asked Gerard. 
‘“’What has satisfied the wants of ten 
Nor has it 


nargues’. 


' and thinker, for poet and philosopher, as well 


as for the poor man at his toil or the priest 
over his breviary. 


not in his genius alone, but also in the cir- 
cumstances of his life. 
as to Vauvenargues, were appointed those 


wearisome days and nights of pain which | 


take the life out of life. He, too, like Vauve- 


nargues, went straight to the inmost heart | 


of things; and if ever any man saw vanity 
and vexation of spirit written there, he did. 


| If sometimes he appeared to feel less than 
| Vauvenargues the mournfulness of death, it 


was because he felt so profoundly the mourn- 


| fulness of life. Yet see him, in that lonely | 


midnight hour when first the love of Christ, 
which is the heart and centre, of Christianity, 
breaks upon his soul. He weeps—but he 


| writes upon the blotted page, ‘ Joy, joy ! tears 


| of joy! | 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 


This is life eternal, that I might 


Christ whom thou hast sent.’ And before 
and after these broken disjointed words, 
meant for no human eye save his own—faint, 
inadequate utterances of unutterable joy, 
the joy of a soul that has found its resting- 
place.” 

“But,” said Gerard, “may not this have 
been merely a poetic rapture, a thrill and 





| glow of the imagination; like that I feel 
| when the spirit of some glorious melody 


sweeps by me, touching me in the dark?” 
“ A thoughtful question, my young friend. 


But, no ; the Christian’s joy is not that of the | 
poet or the artist ; not wine for the chosen | 
| few, but water of which all may drink. 
| it lasts, 
| things that disturb the artist’s joy and dim his | 
| vision, only make that of the Christian clearer, 


Pain, sickness, trouble, all those 


brighter, more intense. We have heard 
Vauvenargues upon the great mystery, which 
both he and La Rochefaucauld confessed 
they could not look on steadily. Now hear 
Pascal.—‘ I expect death in peace, in the 
hope of being united with Christ for ever.’ 


Jesus Christ suffices for genius | 
Hear the witness of that | 
great man whom Vauvenargues resembled, | 


To Blaise Pascal, | 


And 


And again—seeing all the darkness, all the 
mystery Vauvenargues saw, but seeing the 


| light of God beyond it—‘ Without Christ | 


| death is horrible, detestable, the horror of 


| nature. In Christ all is changed, death be- 


comes amiable, holy, the joy of the faithful. |' 


In Christ allis sweet, even death ; for He-suf- | 


| fered and died, that He might sanctify death | 


and suffering.’ 


life that you must regard Christianity. 
| satisfies the wants, it has solved the pro- 
blems. If it make life, which without 
were a desolate wilderness, rejoice and blos- 


| 


must be a faith good to live by, to die in, 
ay, and at need to die for. As we said just 
now, the philosophers, fearing lest man 
should drink unawares some deadly thing, 
dash the cup from his lips, and forget that 
he is perishing with thirst ; while we, who 
preach the faith of Christ, offer to his need 
no poison, but living water—Ziving, for it 
fails not to sustain and satisfy the living 
soul.” 

“'M. l’Abbé,” said Gerard, “you do not 
speak like other priests. In one respect you 
resemble the philosophers whom ‘you con- 
demn ; you recognise humanity.” 

“Who ever recognised, who ever loved 
humanity as did the Son of Man, ‘who for 
us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven ?’” 

“Most churchmen merge the individual in 
the Church.” 





it has been the mission of the Jansenists ‘to 
protest. 
Arnauld, of Nicole, have always maintained 


the cause of spiritual life and ‘freedom, and | 


sought to bring the soul of each man face to 

face with God.” 
| “But—excuse me, M. l’Abbe—as a party 
| the Jansenists are stained with the wildest 
excesses. They believe in miraculous cures, 
and trances, and visions. They delude 
wretched women into allowing themselves 'to 
be beaten, tortured, even crucified, and pre- 
tending they enjoy it.” 


| apartment. Gerard feared he had offended 


| him, but was reassured by seeing that he 
beckoned him to follow. He obeyed, and 
they stood together, looking out upon the 
| court-yard. 











“ My friend, it is in its relation to human |! 
The |: 
problems of life are its wants. If Christianity | 


som as the rose; if it make death, without | 


it the great dread of humanity, the object |} 
of hope and the gate of everlasting life—it | 


“ That is one of the mistakes against which || 


The followers of Jansenius, of | 


| The priest rose from the table, and with- | 
drew to a window at the other end of the | 
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CHAPTER VI.—THIRTY YEARS AGO. | Wonders followed the preaching of the | 


’ 
“ The young heart hot and restless, Word.” , : in 
And the old subdued and slow.” The old man’s eye brightened, and his 
““M. GERARD,” said Goudin, in tones low | faded cheek glowed with the fires of youth. 
|| enough to baffle the curiosity of Gustave—| Nearly every life worth living has some 
“M. Gerard, I am moved to tell you the! chapter in its past ever recalled with such 
| : y Hpevee 
|| story of my life. Perhaps it may help you, | emotion. aot 
|| at some other time, if not now.” Gerard looked surprised. “Is it possible, 
| “ At all events, monsieur, it will interest | monsieur,” he said, “ that you really believe 
in those pretended—well, let us say imagined 


me,” Gerard answered courteously. 
“‘T dare not speak of helping you or any | —miracles of St. Médard ?” 

man,” said the old priest, with the sad hu-| “Young man, it is easy to say imagined, 
mility habitual to him, “save in so far as one | or pretended, but not so easy to dispose of 
who has suffered and made mistakes may | the question.” 

|| serve as a warning, perhaps as a comfort to; “ You are not offended with my freedom, 
others. | I hope, monsieur?” said Gerard anxiously. 
“Thirty years ago, when the Bull Uni-| Young as he was, he had learned that it is 
'| genitus* became the law of the land, and all| less dangerous to attack a man’s most 
|| who refused to acknowledge it the subjects | cherished convictions than his favourite illu- 
|| of a vexatious persecution, I was an_ardent | sions. 

young priest, full of fire and zeal. I believed, But the priest’s frank smile and kindly 
and verily I still believe, that the oppressed _ manner re-assured him. ‘ Many years ago,” 
|| Jansenists were contending for truth and | he said, “I knew a man called Frangois 
\| freedom. As you do now, I thought much | Goudin, who would have resented the slightest 








of truth and freedom, and little—far too little 
—of Him whois the Truth, and whose service 
is perfect freedom. No one was more active 
or more fearless in administering the rites of 


hint of disbelief in those miracles as though 
it had been a slander against his father’s 
honour, his mother’s name. But he is dead, 
long since, and the old man you see in his 








~ 


the Church to those who had been refused 
| * billets of confession’ on account of their 
| 





place has learned to keep silence and put 
his mouth in the dust, knowing this best of 
all, that he knows nothing. It was the fate 
of the young Francois Goudin to be immured 
for three years amongst fools and madmen, 
under the care of the monks of Charenton.” 

Gerard looked at him with increased in- 
terest. He never for a moment entertained 
the thought that he might have been really 
insane ; he only wondered for what political 
offence he had been thus incarcerated. 

“Thad written a pamphlet maintaining the 
| genuineness of the St. Médard miracles,’ 
Goudin continued. “It seems to me now 
but a foolish performance, which the ruling 
party might have passed over in contemptuous 
silence. But they thought otherwise, and 
paid me my wages.” 

“Bitter wages,” Gerard said. 

“Not all bitter. My lot had many aile- 
viations. I learned much from my poor 
companions, of whom the most rational 
ithagined himself Louis XV., and must needs 
be called ‘La France.’ I learned a deep 
distrust of the senses, when under the in- 
fluence of an excited or disordered fancy. 
I gained a strange knowledge of certain 


Jansenist opinions. The Deacon Paris was 
my intimate friend, he was one of the ‘ holy 


;| and humble men of heart,’ full of charity 
|}.and of unobstrusive self-denial. His un- 
timely death, the triumph of the Jesuits, 
the oppression of our friends, made the first 
great cloud that shut out heaven and| 
darkened earth for me. When the remains 
of Paris were laid in the cemetery of St. 
Médard, I wept long and bitterly over the 
grave since become so famous, and then 
turned sadly away repeating the Psalmist’s 
words, ‘ Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath He in anger shut up his tender mer- 
cies for ever?’ 

“But soon a sudden, dazzling light illumed 
our darkness. Others went, as I did, to weep 
and pray over that lowly grave. Amongst 
them were many of the poor, of the blind and 
lame, to whom the good man was wont to 
minister. Picture, if you can, the thrill of 
rapture with which we heard that the Lord 
had visited his people—that at that grave 
|| the lame man leaped as an hart, the deaf! 
heard, and the blind saw. With hearts full 

















of solemn awe and wondering joy, we praised 
the God of heaven and earth, the same now 
as in the first ages of the church, when He 
stretched out his hand, and mighty signs and 





forms of disease, and of the mysterious powers 
wherewith they endow, for a season, the 
frame and the mind of man. But I learned 
better things than these; else these might 
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| have made me as mad as my poor uncon- 
scious teachers. I saw the lovingkindness 
of the Lord, in the darkest places of the 
| earth. I learned that no cloud, not even the 
cloud of madness, is too dense for his love 
to pierce. I might have fainted when forced 
to doubt that the power of God was made 
manifest in the so-called cure of Etienne the 
cripple, had I not felt Him near the peaceful 
death-bed of my friend La France. Whether 
or no, Christ says now to the lame, ‘ Arise 
and walk,’ He surely says to the weary and 
heavy-laden, ‘I will give you rest.’ But I 
wander from my text. I was released ; with 
a shattered constitution, but a heart still 
fresh and young. 
went back to my old friends. 


They were 


speak calmly, even yet. 
was broken,” 


monsieur,” Gerard said kindly. 


in my own path, and my friends in theirs. 
As day by day, and with keenest interest, I 
watched those mysterious maladies which 
haunt the border land between mind and 
body, I grew jess and less inclined to raise 
the cry, ‘Behold a miracle!’ at every un- 
explained phenomenon, such as a vision, a 
trance, or a suspension of sensibility to pain. 
Meanwhile my friends had travelled far, and, 
if all must be told, upon a dangerous road. 
Every step widened the gulf between us.” 
The old man paused, while a look of pro- 
found, though quiet sorrow, overspread his 
face. 

“I suppose you are aware, monsieur,” 
Gerard ventured to say, “that M. La Con- 


crucifixion of two of the convulsionaires ; 


tissue of fraud and delusion.” 

“Wisdom will not die with the savans, 
and M. La Condamine, though he knows 
how to measure the earth, cannot lay rule or 
plumb-line to the soul of man,” returned the 
priest with a tinge of asperity. ‘“ Delusion 
I am forced to admit, but farther I need not 
and I will not go. No man deceives others 
so completely as he who deceives himself 
first. Miracles are dangerous playthings, 
and there is deep truth in that word of Vauve- 
nargues, ‘He who desires illusions shall 
have them beyond his desire.’ God can 





Joyfully and eagerly I | 


changed. And of what followed I cannot | 
Enough, my heart | 


“Do not speak of what gives you pain, | 
“One word only, and for your sake, who | 


have learned so early to see through illusions. | 
During my imprisonment I had gone forward | 


damine and other savans—enlightened and | 
impartial men—have recently examined those | 

. . | 
so-called miracles, and even witnessed the | 


and that they pronounce the whole affair a | 


| send down fire from heaven, and Aas sent it, 
when He pleased. But if his priests and 
| prophets must needs have the wonder re- 
| peated when /hey please, they end by offer- 
| ing strange fire upon his altar, and He will 
| put them to shame before their enemies. In 
| separating myself from the convulsionaires, I 
did no more than other sober and moderate 
Jansenists. But what was a light thing to 
| others was the bitterness of death to me. 
| For I had expected the regeneration of the- 
| Church and of the world. I had made idols 
|and bowed down before them, only to see 
| them dragged in the dust, discrowned and: 
| dishonoured.” 

“T can understand the anguish of your dis-- 
appointment,” Gerard said. 

“Tt was aggravated by loneliness of heart, 
a loneliness which has been my portion ever 
' since, though the sting has left it long ago. 
My old associates called me renegade and 
| traitor, while my old enemies called me 
enemy still. And ¢4a¢ I would not have 
wished otherwise. Though forced to keep a 
shamed and sorrowful silence, never—never— 
| could I take part against the friends who had 
' been to me as my own soul. But it was 
from within that the worst anguish came. 
Doubting so much, I was tempted to doubt 
all. For a while, nothing seemed certain.” 

“ Ah!” said Gerard eagerly, “did i# not 
occur to you that other miracles — other 


”» 


| marvels—like those of St. Médard 
| “It did,” the priest avowed. “So like 
| the tinsel looked to the true gold, that I 
| found no rest to my soul until I placed them 
| side by side, weighed both in the balances, 
and tested them by a searching analysis.” 

It struck Gerard with something like sur- 
' prise that a reasonable man might do all this, 
| yet continue a believer in Revelation. “ With 
what results ?” he asked. 

“ Briefly these,” the priest answered. “ The 
cures recorded in the New Testament differ 
' from those alleged in modern times, by 
being uniform and unfailing in their opera- 
tion. Only a small number amongst the 
multitudes who resorted to the tomb of Paris 
even professed to receive a cure. While of 
the Son of God it is testified ‘as many as 
touched Him were made perfectly whole.’ 
The Gospel miracles, moreover, were morally 
significant. I know nothing taught by the 
St. Médard miracles, except that the Jan- 
senists are in the right, and ¢Aat I think 
might have been learned without them. But 
take up and examine the incidents that strew 
the Gospel page, and you will find each won- 
derful in moral significance, true to all truth, 
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j-aud full of holy teaching. They were | 
| wrought for ends worthy the interposition 
1 of God. How else was the mission of the 
| Divine Son to be authenticated, and a new 
religion introduced into the world? A little 
thought given to that problem would be 
better than many arguments. Besides, they 
were wrought in the presence of friend and 
foe, of behever and unbeliever. They were 
'; wrought upon persons. of all ages, conscious 
1ud unconscious, even upon inanimate ob- | 
jects. And lastly (for 1 should weary you 
| far sooner than exhaust my subject), they 
| were of a kind which utterly precludes the | 
idea of fraud or delusion, or even of the 
operation of an excited imagination. Modern 
cures, so far as I know, deal with one class 
of diseases. only. When I see eyes literally 
given to those born blind, lepers cleansed 
with a word, unconscious fever patients 
healed miles away—above all, ‘he dead raised, 
I shall begin to reconsider the matter. 

“The most searching investigation only 
confirms. the verdict already pronounced by 
the common sense of mankind. The miracles 
| of St. Médard have well-nigh ruined a good 
| cause, which had a fair chance of success 
without “them; the miracles of Christ esta- 
blished his mission in the face of a hostile 
and unbelieving generation, and prepared 
the way for the conversion of the world.” 

Here, to Gerard’s regret, their conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the entrance of 
Madame Bairdon, in all the dainty neatness 
of a Frenchwoman’s outdoor toilet. ‘ Will 
M. Gerard condescend to honour us with his 
escort to the Boulevards?” she asked. “ We 
shall enjoy the evening air and see the ma- 
rionettes.” 

Gerard hesitated a moment, and glanced 
at the priest, who, however, decided his move- 
ments by taking leave of his niece and his 
graceless godson, with the stately and elabo- 
rate courtesy of the time. 

“T hope this meeting will not be our last, 
| M. ’Abbé?” said the young musician. 

“Your courtesy bestows on me a title to 
which I have no claim,” the priest answered | 
smiling; “‘I am no abbé, only officiating | 
deacon of the church of St. André des 
Arcs.” 

Gerard. knew: what this meant. The offi- | 
ciating deacons were the pariahs of the | 
church, and their lot the portion and the | 
punishment of those who offended their | 
ecclesiastical superiors. It was a lot that | 
invelved hopeless obscurity, poverty, even 
semi-starvation. He said, “You may ex-| 


pect .better times soon, monsieur. The last | 





hour of the Jesuits has struck. 
over now, and those 
their envy or their 
compensation.” 

*‘T look for nothing from man,” the priest 
answered. “I expect no change save one, 
and that cannot be far distant now—from. the 
outer court of my Lord’s Temple to the Holy 
of Holies. Adieu, mon cher monsieur.” 
They bowed like courteous Frenchmen, then 
shook. hands like old friends, 

As they were about to part, the priest 
turned back and ‘said very earnestly, “Once 
more let Vauvenargues speak to you, mon- 
sieur. These words are his: ‘ All the intre- 
pidity of a dying unbeliever cannot secure 
him against trouble of heart, if he reasons 
thus: “I have been deceived a thousand 
times upon my palpable interests, I may be 
deceived about religion. But I have no 
longer the time or the strength to investi- 
gate, and [die /”’” 


Their day is | 
who have suffered from 
malice may look. for 


CHAPTER VII.—A SUCCESSFUL DAY. 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold for that.” 

“ Wuo is that knocking at the door? Can- 
not a man be left in peace even in his bed 
at midnight ?” The voice was that of Jules 
Prosper ; the time Monday night; the ‘place 
an “‘apartement garni,” yet more comfortless 
than that of Gerard. 

“What! in bed already? Are you ill, 
friend?” said Gerard’s cheerful voice. 

“Oh, is it you? Let yourself in then; 
you know how.” 

Gerard obeyed. ‘ There’s flint and steel 
on the table. Light the lamp, if you like,” 
said Prosper. 

With some trouble Gerard did so, and the 
light fell on his own handsome figure, set off | 
to great advantage by a coat of fine dark 
cloth, trimmed with gold lace. That coat 
was the occasion of his visit. “ I have come 
to return your loan, with thanks,” he said. 

“You might have waited; I don’t want 
my coat at midnight. However, since you 
are here, take a chair, if you can find one. 
I am glad to see you.” | 

“ Do you rise with the sun, that you go to | 
bed with the lark, Prosper ?” 

“No; but the night is wet and dark and 
cold, and as I was crossing the Rue St. 
Honoré, on my way home from the Opera 
Comique, the plank over the gutter in the 
middle of the street gave way with me, and 
I slipped in. Dry clothes, hot coffee, and a 
fire, not being luxuries.for a poor poet—here || 
Iam!” 
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“‘T wish you had been with me instead.” 
“ So did I last night. How did you enjoy 
your walk on the Boulevards with the pretty 
little lace-maker ?” . 

“ Lace-maker? I cannot think what you 
mean,” said Gerard, flushing hotly. 

“JT presume Mademoiselle understands 
her mother’s business, and will one day 
succeed to it. No bad fortune either.” 

“Qh!” said Gerard, with evident annoy- 
ance. “Then you allude to Mademoiselle 
Bairdon? Yow mistake the young lady’s 
position and prospects: Madame Bairdon 
is only her step-mother. Her father is 
noble—a Scottish Jacobite, exiled for his 
politics. But enough ef this,” he added, 
recovering himself, and’ purpesely dismiss- 
ing the subject. “I Have a great deal to 
tell you. To-day I waited by appointment 
on M. le Comte de Caylus.” 

“ How did you: find him?” 

“ Kind and. gracious, thougl» a pompous 
gentleman: enough, and more anxious per- 
haps to scem tham te de. Hie discoursed to 
me upon the advantages of simplicity in 
architecture: and’ alli the other arts, includ- 
ing my own (of which le knews nothing), 
until I begam to think tle simplicity was 
mine in having lioped: anything from. him, 
and to fear he had! forgettem his. promise to 
introduce me to, Madame: Geoffrin.” 

“ And had he?” 


“Tf he had, I managed to: remind lim by | 


a flattering hint,, which was. welll received.” 

“So you are learning to flatter at last. I 
begin to hawe hopes of you.” 

“T should like: mem to say of me as they 
do of M. Duclos, ‘Droit et: adroit.” But 
not the last withemt tlie first, Prosper. M. 
de Caylus invitedi me: te accompany him to 
the hotel of Madame: Geoffrin, and. presented 
me to that lady. Wewere im time for her 
levée. Slie reeeived’ me: very graciously, 
talked to me of my plans and’ prospects with 
genuine kindness, and! invited’ me to. dinner.” 

“ Pretty well for a beginning,” 

“There’s more ta come,” said! Gerard! 
“The room was full. Near tle coucli of 
Madame sat a gentleman, a foreigner, with 
whom I thought at first nature had dealt 
rather hardly. I have seldom seen plainer 
features, but by way of compensation every 
detail of his dress betrayed exquisite care and 
finish, His red heels marked the nobility 
of the wearer, and I suspect there was rouge 
on. his cheeks as well. When I first noticed 


| 





him, he was. conversing with a tall, Coneaee | 


locking man, whose massive head, enormous | Queen’s corner’—the great rendezvous of all 
| friends and favourers of the music of Italy,” 
' 


” 





neck, and round shoulders 


| followed, but: that: was enough for me. 


“That was Diderot!” Prosper  inter- 
rupted with interest and enthusiasm. 

“Even so. I had the honour of looking 
on and speaking to that prince of the philo- 
sophers, that guiding spirit of the Encyclo- 
pedia. Madame Geofftin had turned from 
me to address some new-comer, no doubt of 
higher rank and pretensions than L. Thus I 
was left free to gaze around the room, so 
simple in its appointments, yet so exquisitely 
luxurious. Every sense was gratified. There 
were rare perfumes, fair colours, cushions of 
down,, a thousand costly elegancies of which 
I scaree eould surmise the use. 

“‘ Somehow, my heart sank.. What right had 
I to be there? I, without title, fame, or 
riches. I,, the som of— Am old proverb, 
learned, I know not where;.about a bird wan- 
dering fram: its; nest and a man from his 
place began to: Haunt! me.. Suddenly I heard 
the owner off tlie “talons rouges’ say to his 
companion, “Calli it simply “ The Gambler— 
a Tragedy,” because it z the gambler, a 
tragedy. What is: the meaning of that stupid 
expression, “ Bourgeois Tragedy?” Is it in- 
tended: to intimate: that the: feelings of the 
bourgeois are different from: those of other 
people,, and! tliat. wiiat would be a comedy to 
their betters. is a tragedy to them?’ More 
I re- 
membered! I was: nat bourgeois, roturier, non- 
noble—but man, The king on his throne 
cannot. be more;,.whiatever less. he may be. 
And I thought I had) to: do with men and 
women who-recognise that truth, as the world 
shall recognise it ere long, ‘The Baron de 
Grimm (T soon learned his name) passed from 
the: discussion. off “The Gambler’ to that of 
a: pastoral called’ “Daphnis and Alcinodore,’ 
writtem im the dialect of Languedoc. He had 
it with: himy and showed it to. M. Diderot ; 
they begam to examine it, but the dialect 
perplexed thenn;; and! while I hesitated about 
offering, my; assistance, Madame Geoffrin with 
ready tact introdueed! me, saying I was a 
native of the: South, and perhaps might be 
able to interpret. Nothing was easier, as I 
used the: patois myself im childhood. They 
seemed pleased with my translations, especi- 
ally M. le Baron, who asked me many 
questions afterwards. This was a golden 
opportunity of making known my views to the 
most distinguished patron of Italian music in 
France. I suspect we shall suit each other, 
for he seems to want a protégé, and certainly 
I want a patron. He has offered me a seat 
in his box at the Opera Frangaise—in ‘the 
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! 
“You seem to have made your fortune 


to-day,” said Prosper, half pleased, half 
envious. 

“The day was not over then,” Gerard 
continued. M. le Baron took his leave of 
Madame Geoffrin, kindly hinting that I 
might accompany him. As we walked 
together, he was good enough to give me 
some valuable advice. What he said of 





music I pass over, though it was full of 
sense and knowledge of the world; but he 
congratulated me on having, as he was 
pleased to say, made such a favourable im- 
pression upon Madame Geoffrin. ‘She is an 
invaluable friend for a young artist,’ said he ; 
‘but if you wish to retain her friendship, you 
must remember two things. First, she ex- 
pects, and with reason, a good deal of sub- 


Page 260. 


mission and deference. And next, those 
who wish to stand well with her must respect 
all that is respectable. On this account 


, there are free spirits, “ friends of joy,” who 


feel themselves more at ease in other houses 

than in hers, but the loss is their own.’” 
“Of course, you were charmed at the last 

hint,” laughed Prosper. “I can bear wit- 


ness that no young lady, fresh from a con- 


| vent boarding-school, was ever more timidly 


precise than Claude Gerard, the musician.” 
Gerard bit his lip. ‘‘ My way of life suits 
'me,” he said proudly. And I see not why 
| it should offend you, or any man. If I have 
| succeeded in gaining the suffrage of Madame 
Geoffrin, wherein have I hurt you? And I 
|may help you. You know well, Prosper, 
that if I can——” 
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“Yes, yes, I know all that. You are a 
good child, though perhaps a little wanting 
in courage. All the better for Madame 
Geoffrin. Whom did you meet at dinner ?” 

“A choice company of artists, with a few 
of their most distinguished patrons. 
Comte de Caylus, of course, Vanloo, Vernet, 
Boucher * 

“The Raphael of our days! 
envy you more and more.” 

“ Raphael!” cried Gerard with supreme 
contempt. “ Have you ever seen a painting 
of Raphael’s ?” 

“No; but the Venus # 

“Ts not the Madonna,” said Gerard, as 
the face of Grizel rose before him. “At 
dinner, Boucher hazarded one of those coarse 





Gerard, I 





“Thank you,” said Gerard. “And I am 
sure you are right, Prosper.” 


“If he should ruin my coat as he ruined 


| his own,” Prosper thought, “there is no 


The | 


jests which some of our philosophers are apt | 


to mistake for arguments against the Catholic 
faith, You should have heard Madame 
Geoffrin’s low and quiet ‘ Voila qui est bien,’ 
and seen its instant effect. It was the signal 
of a queen to her subjects, as gentle and as 
peremptory. ‘Thus we are held, as by an 
invisible thread,’ said my neighbour, one 
M. Marmontel, the only man of letters 
admitted to the artists’ dinner. Most charm- 


| 


favourite topics, and as he had himself no | 


artist vanity to feed, no position to maintain, 
he was like the quiet neutral shade, which 
claims nothing for itself, but throws out into 
fine relief every colour placed beside it. At 
first he was reserved with me, because, as I 


afterwards guessed, I had been introduced | 


by M. de Caylus, whom he does not like. 
But the ice soon thawed; and I think I am 
partly indebted to him for the honour of an 
invitation for Wednesday; for Madame 
Geoffrin receives the men of letters on that 
day, as she does the artists on Monday. 
M. Marmontel hinted that I am more likely 
to find amusing companions and useful 
friends amongst the men of letters than 
amongst the artists.” 

“If true, at least scarce courteous, as 
addressed to you.” 

“Very courteously said, however. He 
comes from the mountains of Auvergne, and 
remembers a happy, virtuous, humble home.” 

“The less a man remembers the better,” 
said Prosper. ‘Nature has given us eyes 
before, not behind us. Gerard, my friend, 
you will need my coat a little longer ; and 
you can keep it, if you will. 
patroness is one who will respect you for 
appearing twice at her table in the same 
costume, when she knows you cannot afford 
another.” 


Your new | 


great harm done. Gold lace is quite passé ; 
people are beginning to take it to pieces for 
the bullion. And I shall have established a 
claim upon his gratitude.” 

“* Have you any more adventures to tell?” 
he asked aioud. 

“ No—yes ;—I forgot. Yesterday I had 
a long argument with a priest, a relative of 
Madame Bairdon’s.” 

“What a loss of time! I pity you.” 

“No occasion for pity. I gave him my 
mind about the Holy Catholic Church. Not 
my whole mind—not all I know, or the worst 
—but enough to prove that ‘ the ark of God’ 
as they call it, is a foul and hideous galley, 
crammed with guilt and misery, and resound- 
ing with curses and blows and shrieks of 
pain. If the crazy old craft does not go 
down of itself before long, may the Phi- 
losophers give it a well-aimed shot or two, 
and sink it beneath the waters of oblivion in 
mercy to Humanity! From the depths of 





Vinfame !’” 

“Say that to Madame Geofirin, if you 
dare. What said your priest in answer ?” 

“Left the Catholic Church to her fate, 
and boldly assumed the offensive. He said 
I needed religion, that I could not live, 
above all that I could not die, without it.” 

“Oh, yes!” scoffed Prosper. ‘‘ The old, 
worn-out platitudes! Since the priests can 
no longer burn us in this world, they kindly 
tell us we shall be burned in thé next if we 
disobey them. The old taunts too! ‘Wait 
till you are ill, M. le Philosophe, and you 
will be quick enough in sending for the 
Sacraments.’ Or, again, ‘ You are destroying 
public morality. When your valet steals 
your purse, he will tell you he too is a 
philosopher, and the Ten Commandments 
are exploded.’” 

**Wish I had a purse, and a valet to steal 
it!” said Gerard. ‘ But these were not M. 
Goudin’s arguments. His was an appeal, 
not to my seé/fishness, but to myself, my whole 
nature. It was this, ‘ Your body needs food, 
without it, you perish. You take food, you 
live and are strengthened by it. So your 
whole man—heart, soul, mind—needs re- 
ligion. Take, accept, live by it; and the 
life it sustains proves it true. Bread that 
nourishes is good bread.’” 

“My dear friend, I am dying with sleep. 


Good night to you.” 


|my heart I echo Voltaire’s cry, ‘ Ecrasez 
ing he was, drawing us all out upon our | 
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CHAPTER VIII.—VOGUE LA GALERE, 


“ The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows full weel.” 


GERARD’S barque was now launched pros- 
perously upon a smiling sea; its fair white 
sails filled by a favouring breeze. 

He had all the qualities calculated to en- 
sure success in the brilliant society to which 
Madame Geoffrin’s favour admitted him. 
With the air of a handsome young shepherd, 
fresh from the Arcadia of which it was the 
fashion to dream, he had the manners of a 
Parisian. He was modest, but not shy ; and 
his conversation, always full of intelligent 
simplicity, soon acquired the piquant grace, 
the fine and perfumed pleasantry of the 
salons. As he was the only musician whom 
Madame Geoffrin received, he was no man’s 
rival; and could praise a sketch of Vernet’s, 
a tale of Marmontel’s, a poem of Marivaux’, 
without reserve or jealousy. : 

Madame Geoffrin could not have had a 
more delightful protegé. He was young 
enough to be submissive without servility, 
and docile without the sacrifice of manly 
independence ; while his inexperience made 
advice, and even dictation, really advan- 
tageous to him. Madame Geoffrin hated 
nothing so much as having to defend her 
friends. She never had to defend Claude 
Gerard. From taste, not from principle, he 
retained, even amidst the dissipations of 
Paris, a simplicity and purity that might 
have exposed him to ridicule in freer circles. 
Moreover, he never startled the salons with 
bewildering paradoxes, or wild theories sub- 
versive of the first principles of morality and 
religion. The admiration and gratitude with 
which he regarded his patroness were pro- 
found, and their expression, at once delicate 
and ingenuous, was more flattering than most 
of the other tributes she received as Queen 
of Fashion. 

The friendship 0: the Baron de Grimm 
also proved invaluable to Gerard. With his 
help a few “chansons,” mere trifles com- 
posed long ago, were soon exchanged for a 
little pile of bright louis-d’or. Marivaux en- 
trusted him with the libretto of an opera; even 
the renowned Diderot himself employed him 
to correct some errors in the article on music 
destined to appear in the Encyclopedia; and 
a signal honour he esteemed it to be asso- 
ciated, however humbly, with the master- 
work of the age, “the great confused Bible 
of the Eighteenth century,” at that time all the 
more an object of general interest and en- 
thusiam because unwisely suppressed by 
authority. 





Grimm introduced him to his friend, the 
Baron d’Holbach, and he was as successful 
in pleasing that wealthy nobleman as in 
gaining the regard of Madame Geoffrin. 
Before long he became a frequent guest at 
his famous suppers ; in fact, almost a member 
of what was called the “ clique Holbachique.” 
This circle comprised the most “advanced 
thinkers” of the time, such as Raynal, Hel- 
vetius, Diderot, and D’Holbach himself, 
whose “System of Nature” provoked the 
indignation even of Voltaire, and has been 
truly called “a crime of lése-humanity.” The 
very qualities that made Gerard so pleasant 
and so popular, left him peculiarly exposed 
to influences of every kind and from every 
quarter. 

No increase of prosperity tempted him to 
forsake his humble lodging in the Rue 
Béthizy. No more brilliant engagement 
kept him from the Sunday dinner of the 
Bairdons, or superseded the evening walk | 
with them on the Boulevards. What was more 
remarkable, he sometimes escorted Madame 
Bairdon and Grizel to early mass at St. Sul- 
pice on Sundays and holidays. 

He did not meet M. Goudin again. The 
old priest lodged amongst the vésisseurs of 
the Quais, in a poor district of the Quartier 
St. André. Small-pox, that curse of the age, 
was raging there, and his unceasing ministra- 
tions to the sick entailed upon him the self- 
denial of a total separation from the Bairdons. 
Not until the plague was stayed did he even 
venture to call at the shop and make in- 
quiries for the family, especially for the little 
children, who were very dear to him. 

Gustave recovered in due time from his | 
injury, but a slight lameness remained, and | 
the puny boy looked more weak and ailing | 
than ever. But his mind developed rapidly, | 
and in very undue proportion to his growth | 
of body. He could not be accused of in- | 
gratitude to Gerard, for whom he eagerly | 
performed every little service in his power, | 
listening to his words with a veneration very 
like that which Gerard himself paid to those 
of D’Alembert, Diderot, or D’Holbach. He 
even attempted the study of music (though 
nature had denied him the necessary gifts), 
that he might appreciate the achievements of 
his hero. Gerard, flattered by this defer- 
ence, often talked with the boy, giving him 
the benefit of his “advanced ideas,” and 
lending him the writings of his philosophic 
friends. 














One morning Grizel rose early to prepare 
breakfast for her father, who was going to visit 
some friends at St. Cloud, and, to her sur- 
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prise, found Gustave already in the entresol, 
reading. 

“ Good morning, brother,” she said. “How 
early you are to-day !” 


“ M, Gerard disturbed me,” returned Gus- | 


tave. ‘ He went out an hour ago.” 

“Indeed! What are you reading ?” 

“ Oh! a book you could not understand,” 
said Gustave loftily. “‘L’Esprit, by M. 
Helvetius.” 

“Don’t you think you could explain it 
to me if you tried?” Grizel asked good- 
humouredly. 

* Perhaps—M. Gerard could if he were 
here. The other night, when he was telling 
us about that English book of Adam Smith’s, 
I think even you understood him.” 

“ That was easy. It was only about buy- 
ing and selling, demand and supply. That 
goes through everything, even your mother’s 
lace.” 

“So it does,’ said Gustave brightening. 
“ Now, for instance, if I had that lace in 
England, where no one makes it, and many 
want to buy it, it would be worth a king’s 
ransom.” 

“Yes ; but you would have to pay heavy 
customs and duties.” 

“That's so like a girl,” said Gustave, with 
a gesture of impatience. “ Girls never under- 
stand an illustration. A man cannot talk of 
the mountains of the moon but they think he 
is setting out to climb them. Besides, those 
duties and customs are absurd and oppres- 
sive, fruits of the selfishness of kings and 
the folly of subjects. But, Grizel, this is a 
wonderful book of M. Helvetius’s. He 
proves, most unanswerably, that every one 
does everything just because he likes it, and 
for no other possible reason. ‘There is no- 
thing but selfishness in the world.” 

** What a horrible lie!” said Grizel. 

“ Girls’ ignorance again! If you were able 
to thmk and reason, you would see it is no 
lie, but the truth. The other day M. Gerard 
repeated to me a bon mot he heard some- 
where about Helvetius, ‘This man has told 


| the secret of all the world.’ ” 





“Tt is false, I say,” Grizel repeated, her 
blue eyes kindling and her cheek glowing. 
‘**We do care for each other, and the good 
God above cares for us all.” 

“Old wives’ nonsense!” cried Gustave 
with bitter contempt. “ How can I believe 
there is a God that cares forme? Here am 
I, Gustave Adolphe Bairdon, fifteen years 
old, with esprit more than enough—esprit 
which is worse than useless, only a burden 
and a pain, because I have not a body to 





|match. I am like a knife-blade, keen and 
sharp, but without a handle. Had I belonged 
to the noblesse I would have been made 
| bishop or abbé to begin with, and then I 
could have kept my place with the best ; ay, 
and made a name too in the world of letters 
|} and science. But my father is nobody—in 
this country—and my mother sells lace. Ad- 
| vocate I might have been, and wished to be; 
but, Grizel, the lads in the college laugh at 
me and call me harlequin, dwarf, hunchback, 
| and if I stood up to speak in court the public 
| would laugh too. And then—was it not 
| enough to be ugly, deformed, sickly, without 
| being lame too? Was the good God caring 
for me when I fell under the horse hoofs last 
June ?” 
| He was, brother ; or M. Gerard-would not 
| have been at hand to save you,” Grizel an- 
| swered softly. 
“Save me!—for what?” he exclaimed 
| bitterly. 
“ For a brave and noble life, my brother.” 
Gustave had risen to his feet, and they 
stood together near the window. Grizel laid 
her hand gently on his forehead, pushing 
back the soft fine hair which fell over it. 
“ You must not slander yourself, or reproach 
your Maker,” she said. ‘“ Gustave, the face 
I look on now is not ‘ugly.’ Nay, there is 
that in it which would be beautiful if you 
would let it shine forth as God means it to 
do. Your deformity is so slight, brother, 
that a little care in dress almost hides it ; 
and you may yet outgrow it, and your feeble 
health too. God has given you precious 


tongue; only do not feed your brain while 
you starve your heart, Gustave, or else you 
may be an advocate, or even a philosopher, 
but you will never be a maz.” 

‘Good merning, mademoiselle,” said 
Gerard entering, and bringing with him into 
the city room a breath of spring and a beam 
of sunshine. “I am not worthy to wish you 
joy upon this auspicious morning, so I have 
ventured to make these flowers, whose pure 
loveliness resembles, though it cannot rival, 
yours, my ambassadors and _ interpreters.” 
He presented a bouquet, carefully chosen 
from amongst the choicest treasures of the 
Marché des Innocents. 

“It is her féte !” thought Gustave in great 
vexation. “And I, who told him of it a 
month ago, forgot it myself! How unkind 
she must think me!” With a blundering 
desire to make some little reparation, he 
went to fetch water for the flowers. “ Is it 
very necessary to hasten back with it?” he 











gifts—keen thought, ready wit, an eloquent | 
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asked himself, as he stood in the dark narrow | 
passage, vase in hand, and caught, through 
the open door, a glimpse of Gerard’s graceful 
figure and bright handsome face, : glowing 
with emotion. How eager, how happy he | 
looked! Perhaps, after all, there were things | 
in the world worth considering beside theories, 
thoughts, and philosophies. 

That step on the stairs was his father’s. 
Gustave hurried down into the shop to avoid 
him, for the father and son were not then on 
the most friendly terms. But he heard greet- 
ings exchanged, and words of congratulation 
and of thanks, from which he inferred that 





| bered Griselle’s birthday. 


M. Bairdon, as well as Gerard, had remem- 


An hour later, Griselle, in the quiet of her 
chamber, untied the silken thread which 
bound the lilies, roses, and camellias Gerard 
had selected for her. Had some child-fairy 
been at sport amongst them and left his play- 
thing, a tiny hoop of glistening gold, gar- 
nished with one drop of liquid light ?>—A 
scented billet, tinted like a rose-leaf, and 
scarcely larger, explained the mystery. 
“ Deign, Mademoiselle, to accept one flower | 
which will not fade, as a messenger of senti- 
ments yet more unfading.” 





THE FIELD OF REST. 


( "HERBOURG, now a city of some seventy | 
thousand inhabitants, and one of the 
great naval strongholds and military ports of 
France, was, but a few generations back, an 
insignificant little fishing town. Two hun- 
dred years have completely transformed it. 
The naval and military genius of France has 
made it a safe harbour on one of the most | 
boisterous seas and most dangerous coasts of | 
the Channel. Behind the digue, or breakwater, | 
which was completed by Napoleon IIL, 
and is about two miles and a half long, all | 


| gorse. 


though you still get peeps at the blue sea. 
Precipitous heights and craggy rocks, /’ancien 
télégraphe and /a roche qui pend, hang over 
woods and orchards, picturesque farms, rip- 
pling brooks and water-wheels, diversified by 
undulating commons covered with heath and 


Within a walk is the old chateau de Tour- 
laville, belonging to the family de Tocqueville. 
Legendary tales of princely wickedness and 
bloodshed, and of heavenly wrath and chas- 
tisement connected with the history of this 


the fleets of Europe might cast anchor. By | chateau are believed by many. The place is 
the maritime population the forts and arsenal | haunted, the blood of the murdered may occa- 
are thought impregnable. The town and | sionally be seen on the walls. A more roman- 
buildings generally are ugly, melancholy | tic spot can scarcely be imagined, with all the 
looking objects, when seen from the flat | ivy-covered remains of ancient grandeur, nest- 
sandy plain on which they are built, but when | ling among the thick foliage of oak, and elm, 
viewed from any of the rising grounds in the | and ash trees, surrounded by old moats and 
neighbourhood, the beauty of the situation | running streams and deep Devonshire-looking 
becomes very striking, whilst the rocks and | lanes, with here and there a rustic weather- 
wooded hills and green pastures and purling | beaten cottage. You feel carried back to feudal 
trout streams in the vicinity, rival anything of | times. Why these scenes are not more fre- 
the kind on the English side of the Channel. | quently visited by strangers it is difficult to say. . 
There is Le Roule, a fine rock on which a| The peasantry generally are somewhat un- 
small fort was built at great expense by the | interesting in this part of Normandy. Their 
imperial government, and which drew from | food, consisting chiefly of gadette de sarrasin, 
the lips of Louis Napoleon, on his first visit | a kind of pancake made of buckwheat flour, 
to it, these few words :—“ It is but a magpie’s | and a superabundance of sour cider, has a 
nest,” an expression which gave rise at the | weakening effect on the constitution and 
time to various commentaries and ironical | intellect, and the proximity of a large mari- 
remarks. From this point there is a splendid | time and military population brings down 
view of the sea, and town, and arsenal, which | upon them many a demoralising influence. 








lie like a map at your feet. When salutes are 
fired from the forts, or when the mighty waves 
on a tempestuous day burst in foaming spray, 
and dash over the breakwater, the effect, as 
seen from the Roule, is grand beyond de- 
scription. 

A little further inland the scene changes, 


| Like all true Normans, however, they never 

| forget the value of money, and are tolerably 

| thrifty. However humble the cottage, the 

'clay or stone floor is well swept, and they 
| have good beds and plenty of clean linen. 

| In retired villages they have at least religi- 
ous habits, though they are generally ignorant, 
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perhaps decause they are generally ignorant, 
even as to the tenets of their own or any 
other religion. On Sunday morning the men 
as well as the women go regularly to mass. 
Not a few of their churches were built when 
Normandy and England were governed by 
the same kings, and many an Anglo-Saxon 
tradition still shows itself in the habits and 
dialect of the country people. 
air of antiquity about the whole district. 
During my stay in Normandy, where, as a 
pastor of the Reformed Church, my work lay 


amongst the living, I always felt as if we were | 


yet closely associated with the dead. The 


influence of the unseen departed, through the | 


visible though crumbling works they left 
behind, and probably still more by the in- 
visible links of tradition, unconsciously, 
mysteriously, yet very powerfully, affected the 
whole population. We seemed to be standing 
between the dead and the living, just as our 
house stood between the old country with its 
antique chateaux and unchanged costumes, 
and the new modernised town. And is it 
not so through life, in each successive gene- 
ration? Is it not so in the case of each 
individual? And should not this thought, 
intensifying our interest in life, lead us 


| thoroughly to sift whatever we have “ received 
| by tradition from our fathers,” lest we accept 


and transmit to others any principle of error? 
And should it not incite us to “hold fast the 


| traditions” of the word taught by the Holy 


Apostles and Prophets?* Between the past 
and the future, heavy responsibility _ rests 
surely on the present. 

There is a little Protestant church at Cher- 
bourg, and, as is usual in all towns where 
there is a reformed church, a portion of the 
cemetery is allotted to the Protestant com- 
munity, wherein they may bury their dead. 
The law of the land insures professedly equal 
rights to the adherents of all religions, 
whether Roman Catholics, Protestants, or 
Jews. But if those of different creeds may 
dwell together and intermarry during their 
lifetime, in death they must be divided. 
The husband and the wife, the mother and 
the son, if differing in their belief, must then 
be separated by all the distance, if not the 
essential difference, of consecrated and uncon- 
secrated ground. 


thrown its equalising pall over the departed, 
are not allowed to pass unjudged, nor to be 
forgotten in the grave. Will this custom be 
handed down to the next generation ? 


* See 1 Peter i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 13. 





There is an | 


The religious distinctions | 
of this life, though brought together and borne | 
with at the same hearth, when death has | 


| However this may be, the present law, on 
| the whole, works well in France; and at 

Cherbourg, as in most towns, the two ceme- 
| teries lie close together, the little Protestant 
| cemetery being beautifully situated just above 
the other. From it you may discover the 
town and forts, with ugly iron-clads lying out 
in the roads. Ugly in every sense, to my 
eyes, are these engines of war, their strange 
| proportions and uncouth appearance, leaving 
as undisguised as do their very names, the 
object for which they were built, viz., to spread 
devastation, terror, and death. 

“Ts not that a splendid vessel?” asked a 
naval officer one day, as from this very burial- 
ground we looked towards the sea. 

“ Splendid, do you think?” I exclaimed. 
“No, hideous !” 

“ Well, but that hideousness is its beauty,” 
he replied. “It is to answer a purpose, and 
yousee it. It is intended to be very wicked, 
and to do all the mischief it can. Ugliness 
is the beauty of a wicked thing. Is not a 
wicked thing always ugly ?” 

How far that sentiment, uttered with all 
the vivacity of a young French lieutenant, 
may be true, I will not pretend to say, but I 
declared that I preferred the beauty of holi- 
ness and peace. Let us not, however, be 
deceived by appearances. “Is not Satan 
himself transformed into an angel of light ?” 
Whilst of Messiah, is it not written, “He 
hath no form nor comeliyess ; and when we 
see Him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire Him ?” : 

But, leaving this digression, I was reminded 
of a young couple who by a famous battle 
between a sloop of war and a privateer were 





Cherbourg. Their little girl, asweet babe of 


enced parents had not yet realised the extreme 
fragility of human life, especially of infant 
life. ‘The room was papered with the rough 
figures of two war-ships firing at each other, 
whilst one of them was evidently about to 
sink into the deep. On inquiry, I was in- 
formed that these were the A/abama and the 
Kearsage engaged in their deadly struggle 
within sight of the coast of France, on the 
19th of June, 1864. I expressed my surprise 
that they should have chosen this paper to 
cover the walls of their first home. 

“Oh,” said the young wife, “we owe our 
home to that battle. It seems but yesterday. 
The Xearsage had dared the Alabama to 
come out and fight in the open sea. The 
| whole town had heard of the exploits of the 
| famous privateer, and was in a state of great 








brought to happiness in this very town of | 


about a year old, was ailing. The inexperi- | 
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excitement. 
challenge ?’ was in every mouth. 
accept it, and on the 19th of June, having 
been seen fairly out of our waters, she sailed 
to meet the Kearsage. 
went to-the heights to witness the fight. 
tant bomb of the cannon. We watched the 
down into the sea. 
but it made me tremble.” 

“ Beautiful ! ” I exclaimed. 





| 











, was going on, and 
| married and happy. 


not think of the brave men who were killed 


| or going to the bottom?” 
| “T hardly thought of that,” she said, look- 


ing at her husband, an honest mechanic, 
“though Louis did say it was terrible to be- 
hold. Ibelieve men are more tender-hearted 
than women. At least he is. 


I then saw Aim for the first time. He stood 
by my side on the hill and explained all that 
well, we were soon 
In remembrance of that 
day, we had our room papered with the 
Kearsage and Alabama.” 

The yoyng mother looked anxiously at the 
babe. The pastor prayed that the grace of 
God and the cares through which they would 
pass, might lead the ‘parents to a more just 
apprehension of the object of life, and to more 
serious views of:death and immortality. 

The dear little child died, and amidst 
many sympathizing friends we bore it from 
the weeping mother’s home to its early grave 
in the freld of rest.* 

Visiting a short time afterwards the infant’s 
tomb in company with the parents, I soon 
perceived that “the chastening of the Lord ” 





| had already yielded “the peaceable fruit of 


righteousness.” Grief, earnest prayer, Chris- 


| tian sympathy, had not been lost. 


When some natural tears had been shed 
anew over the little grave, I ventured to call 
their attention to others which stood within 
a few yards, and which told a very different 
tale. What effect would a look at these 
have on the bereaved parents? There was 
a roughly-hewn and plain, yet handsome 
granite column, bearing the names of some 
seamen killed on board the A/abama, and 
buried in that foreign land. A few steps 
farther on, a more elaborately-carved struc- 
ture of pure white marble and elegant propor- 
tions, 'bore'the name of the seaman William 
S. Gowen, who died of wounds received on 
board 'the Xearsage. ‘This monument was 
erected ‘to ‘his ‘memory by the officers and 


* Champ du repos, the name’given to burial-grounds. 





‘Will she dare accept the | 
She did | 


| 
| 


Thousands of people | 
We | 
distinctly saw the ships and heard the dis- 


battle to the last and saw the A/adama sink | 
It was a beautiful sight, | 


“But did you | 


— | 
crew of the Kearsage, by whom he was deeply | 
respected.” 

“Now, would you wish,” I asked ‘the || 
young couple, reminding them of our former | 
conversation—“ would you wish to see an- | 
other day like that 19th of June?” 

“No, never again,” said Louis. “ Whilst |! 
we stood on those cliffs, we did not think || 
seriously enough of the souls of those poor || 
men who were thus engaged in mortal strife. | 
We did not think of the agony of their last | 
moments. We forgot how many a wife, or 
mother, or sister, or friend might have to 
weep over the slain. Some of the poor 
fellows met with a watery grave ; and if that 


| 





|good Englishman with his yacht had not | 


Only you see, | é 
| sir, Iremember the day with pleasure, becayse | fault with him for interfering, but if he had 


| 


| 





picked up several drowning men, many more 
would have perished. I did not think enough 
of that either at the time. Some people found 


the courage, he was surely right to save as 
many lives as he could.” 

“Jesus came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them,” quoth I. 


“Well, now,” said the young woman to || 


her husband, with all the elastic buoyancy of | 
youth and hope, “if God ever gives us a | 
son, we will try that he be neither a sailor 
nor a soldier.” 

“‘ The sorrows of death” had read them a 
lesson for life. I hope they never forgot it. 

Another child lay there too, in that upper | 
plot of ground, a child grown up, indeed, | 
but young still, an only son, “the only son | 
of his mother, and she was a widow.” | 

Madame Berteau watched tenderly for | 
many months beside the sinking form of her | 
dear one. She was able from experience 
to speak to him of the power of faith, and | 
long ere he departed she had every reason 
to believe that he too trusted in the Saviour. | 
Still, all through his long affliction he had | 
rested perhaps too much on his mother’s | 
love. He knew its intenseness and its value. 
During long hours of weakness he had been | 
upheld by its unwearied tenderness. No | 
care was like hers; no touch so gentle, no 
voice so sweet, so soothing. Jesus, too, 
spoke to him. But it seemed as if it was 
very much through the soft accents of his 
mother’s tongue. Every word of hers was 
love. Did she love him too much? Nay, 
can a'mother love her child too much, 'pro- | 
vided she can lose her will entirely in ‘that | 
of her God and Saviour ? 

The young man died and was buried. 

Having no relations in Cherbourg, she | 
returned for a while to Jersey, her native | 
island, to reside amongst her friends. Many 
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ties bound her to the Channel Islands. She| The difficulties that lay in the way of 
had there been married, and spent her youth, | accomplishing poor old Madame Berteau’s 
and remembered all the incidents of the war wish were numerous, and appeared at first 
at the close of the last century. But the almost insurmountable. It was contrary to 
dust of her only son lay in the cemetery at the law to allow a second body to be put 
Cherbourg, and not only had she acquired a into the same narrow grave. The son’s 
real love for the little Protestant church in | grave, too, was in a part of the cemetery 
that town, but in an hour—shall we say of | where no concessions a perpétuité were granted, 
weakness ?—she had promised her son that | no land could be bought there. Nothing 
when she came to die, she would command | remained but to buy a portion of ground in 
that her bones should be laid by his. “It | another spot, and then to have the son’s body 
may be a foolish desire of mine,” he had removed to that new grave. 
said, “but I like to think that in the morn-| After several conferences with the civil 
ing of the resurrection, we shall rise side by | authorities and many weeks’ delay, the latter 
side.” She loved the thought, too, and gave course appeared the only practicable one, and 
her word that it should be so. Whenever | the pastor was requested to see the body 
she left Cherbourg, that promise haunted | decently disinterred and conveyed to another 
her. She returned, and, having no income | part of the cemetery, where the good old 
of her own, she gained an honest livelihood | lady was permitted to purchase unto perpetuity 
| by teaching. She gave lessons both to|a piece of ground large enough to make a 
| children and grown people in French and in | double grave. 
English. Her intelligence, her perseverance,| Onaset day the pastor, accompanied by 
her earnest piety, her consistent conduct gave | his brother and a few friends, proceeded to 
her a position in the town above that towhich | the burial-ground. A few remarks were 
| her birth would have entitled her. She was | made on the flight of time, the approach of 
universally respected, was useful to many a | the resurrection, and the judgment to come, 
| soul, and became endeared to all the mem-| and prayer was offered, not for the dead, 
| bers of the little Protestant church. | but for the living. 

One day the good old lady confided to her A new coffin had been prepared,.and was 
| pastor her promise, which she said was sacred. | now placed on the rank-growing grass. The 
| “ Perhaps I have been secretly living too much | grave-diggers began their unusual work. As 

for this project of mine. My dear son has | they got lower and lower into the depths of 
| been dead:for thirty-five years, but not for one | the earth, for the grave was wery deep, their 
| day have I forgotten my promise. I had not | ‘voices with dull sound, coming from beneath, 
| a franc of my own when I returned to reside | mysteriously struck our ears with discussions 
here, a childless witlow, but I have contrived | about the dead below. Would anything be left 
by giving lessons to put by enough to carry | of the body rtthe-coffin? More and more 
out my plan, and to fulfil my promise to the | cautiously ‘they ‘handled ‘their tools. At last 
| dead, whilst I trust I have not been altogether | the sspatle struck ‘the coffin. It was there, 
| unmindful of my duty to the living. God ‘rotten, indeed, ‘but dry ; it still protected the 
_ forgive all my shortcomings ! ” remains ‘of the beloved son. 
| She opened a drawer and showed that she “ Now, let one man only remain below,” 
had enough and to spare for what she wanted. | said the pastor, “carefully remove the earth. 
“T have that, and although I am now nearer | See if the coffin can be lifted.” 
ninety than eighty, I can still give lessons. “No. It would fall to pieces.” 
| But old as I am, I am afraid I have still; “Then gently remove the lid.” 
| some years to spend on earth, for an old That was done; and lo! there were the 
_ woman told me when I was a girl that I was | bones, “ very dry,” indeed, yet all there; all 
destined to live to be ninety-seven.” | the bones of one who once must have been 
“In that case,” observed the pastor, | a tall young man. 
smiling, “I see no necessity for being in a| “ Now, carefully raise each part. Place 
hurry about carrying out your project.” the whole together, ‘ bone to his bone,’ just 
“Ah!” she spoke reproachfully, “you | as we see them there. And let us place the 
think I am superstitious. I do not half | old coffin and all that it contains in the new 
| believe what the old woman told me. I was | coffin.” 
| young. It produced a deep impression on| It took some time to do this. 
my mind at the time. You see I amreally| A short procession then accompanied what 
becoming an old woman, and,” she added, | had once been a corpse, and was still a per- 
| “T long to depart, and to ’be with Christ.” | fect skeleton, to its new resting-place. And 
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there shortly afterwards the pastor brought 
the venerable old lady who, with tottering 
steps and tearful eyes, approached the grave, 
and caused a sweet rose-tree and other fra- 
grant flowers to be planted on the spot. 


Then she asked the minister to give thanks, | 


and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

But not yet had the time of her departure 
arrived. Several years of a feeble but 
honoured old age were added to her life. 


And when at the last, in her ninety-fourth | 


year, she completed the days of her earthly 
pilgrimage, devout and loving friends carried 


pierced my broker heart; but contemplating now thy | clearly engraved on my memory. Not 
happy soul in the land of the blest, my one desire is | friendless was old Cheminai, though he had 


to follow thee to glory—_THy TENDER MOTHER. 


In Memory of 


WIDOW BERTEAU, 
Née Arplet, 


Born in Jersey April 14, 1781, died at Cherbourg 


22nd April, 1874. 


Beneath this stone the mother and the child rest in 
peace. 


No tombstone marked the spot where, 


close by, lies one whose strange image lives | ~~ 





The Roule, Cherbourg. 








| her to the twofold grave, where the follow-| 


le. . . . . a] 

ing inscription in French may be read, 
|engraved by the mother’s orders on the} 
| tombstone which covers them both :— 


“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed | 
e the name of the Lord.””—Jop i. 21. 


| In hope of the resurrection of the just, here were laid 
| the remains of | 
JAMES BERTEAU, 
Who was born in Jersey on the 15th Oct., 1815, and 
died at Cherbourg, Jan. 16, 1834. 
The best of sons. 


Dear child,—When thou didst leave this lower 
world to meet thy Saviour above, the deepest sorrow 





| never married, and had no next of kin who 
| could have helped him or have waited on 
;him, if it had pieased God to afflict him 
| with weary days of lingering sickness. His 
| retired hermitage was a low thatched cottage, | 
| situated, by a singular coincidence, in a| 
hamlet also called Cheminai. The only 
fault, too, that he could be justly reproached 
| with, was that his name was but too appro- | 
(priate. He was named Cheminai,* and 
' truly an itinerant smoking chimney was he. 








* Pronounced like cheminée, chimney. 
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}munion with God in his lowly cot. 
| many years he had known the narrow path, 
|and had walked in it; and when he was 
| asked how he had learnt that way, he replied 


| “* The Bible,” said he, “ is the real source 


|, Cherbourg. 


| left 
| about a dozen who 


| deste can tell you 


| not expect to be 
| here long.” 


‘his wife went at once to see him. 


' fresh primroses from every grassy bank. 
| we approached the town, some of the more 
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His pipe was always in his mouth; he lived 
and died smoking, yet he was a very sober 
man and a consistent Christian. He could 
tell of the Saviour’s love and of sweet com- 
For 


it was through reading the Bible, which at 


| the same time convinced him of the errors 


of Popery, and led him with repentance and 
faith to the Saviour. He had bought a Bible | 


from a man who had received it when a/| 
| old Cheminai spoke, and what had she to 


prisoner on the pontoons at Portsmouth, 
and it had become his constant companion. 


of all that is Protestant and. evangelical at 
It was brought over here during 
the truce by some good English people, who | 
spread a great number about the country. | 
We had no pastor 
in those days, but 
the great Pastor 
was with us. There 
are only two of us 
now, out of 


used to meet to- 
gether to read the 
Bible ; but Mo- 


more about those 
small beginnings 
than I can. Ido 


Old = Cheminai 
spoke earnestly. 


| He worked with his usual vigour on that day. | 
| The next morning news reached his minister 


that the old man was ill. The pastor and 
He lay 
apparently asleep. 

“ He sleeps,” said the lady. 

“ He breathes still, no doubt,” replied the 
pastor, long accustomed to witness death- 
bed scenes, “ but in a few seconds he will 
be gone.” 

“ But see,” said the lady, “ he is smoking.” 

Smoke was indeed coming from the pipe 
in his mouth. 

We prayed for a few moments. 
from our knees. - He was gone. 

Two days afterwards we carried him to his 
grave. It was Shrove Tuesday, and carnival 
time. The usually quiet lanes were thronged 
with townsfolk. Children were gathering 
As 


We rose 


V. N.S. 





Church of Octeville, near Cherbourg, built by the English 
in the twelfth century. 


worldly kind wore masks, and shouted and 


scoffed as we passed by ; others followed the | 


procession to the grave. About four hun- 
dred people gathered around it. Standing 
once more between the living and the dead, 
the preacher spoke of Him who brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel. 
Some laughed; some sneered; some, espe- 
cially those who had known old Cheminai, 
wept. It was a strange scene ; but the seed 
of the kingdom had been cast into the 
ground, 

And who was Modeste Guéret, of whom 


say of the past? An odd figure was she too. 
A little old woman, bent down with age and 
work, with skin and complexion like whity- 
brown paper all crumpled up, but having 
still a pair of sharp bright eyes in her head, 
and great volubility of speech. She was at 
that time eighty- 
two years of age, 
and though poor, 
was respected by 
all her neighbours. 
A cheerful happy 
Christian, she 
loved to sing the 
praises of God, as 
she went about the 
fields and lanes 
gathering _herbs 
for the druggists. 
One day she fell 





and broke three 
ribs, and might 
have died if a 


kind-hearted sailor 
had not carried her home. In her agony 
she wept aloud; but suddenly she began to 
sing a hymn of praise, saying, “I do sing, 
I will sing and bless God for the good sailor 
who picked me up. 
‘I shall not die, but live, and shall 
The works of God discover ; 
The Lord hath me chastised sore 
sut not to death given over.’”’ 
She recovered, and may be alive still. 

Now when we inquired of her if she could 
give us any account of the origin of the 
little church in that place, “The Bible is 
the foundation of the whole,” she replied. 
“We were about a dozen at first, who used 
to meet and pray together without any 
pastor. I learned to read out of that dear 


Of these twelve I am the only 
For 


salvation. 
one left, but I love their memory still. 


| many years we had no minister, but we used 


19 
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| old book, and out of it I learned the way of | 
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to ask for one, and God heard our prayers. | and for the spirit of love in which they did 
But I have never seen any like those first | the work. 

good people that came over during the truce,| Deeply touched, too, was I, to think of 
and brought us those Bibles and Testaments. 
We owe it all tothem. They did not seem | friends of all, seizing the very first oppor- 
to mind the sea, for they came in a little | tunity, without loss of time, in a moment of 
ship with a large number of the books; and | truce, to bring over to benighted France the 
they went along the coast, and into the | lamp of life. 

country too, and they were so kind and| Their names I have sought in vain to 
gentle and loving ; and they spoke in broken | ascertain ; but they too, surely, stood bravely 
French about the loving Saviour and the | between the living and the dead, and nobly 
Holy Spirit. They were English people, but | did their work in their generation. Their 
I have always felt ever since that I wished | names are written in God’s “ book of remem- 





to be like them, and be a Kackair.” brance. And they shall be mine, saith the 
I wondered what that religion was, and | Lord, in that day when I make up my jewels.” 
asked her to describe it. Dear reader, these things are true; and 


“Oh!” she continued, “ I hardly know it | what say they to thee and me? The time is 
myself. You ought to know better than I/short. Between the dead and the living, 
do. They were the pleasantest people I ever | between the past and the future, between 
saw ; and the ladies had pretty little boanets, | time and eternity, thou hast just now a work 


and the gentlemen broad-brimmed hats.” todo. Let every work be done for God, 
These last words dispelled the mystery. | then it will be /ruét that will remain. Do 
Kackair was intended for Quaker. the great work earnestly, patiently, faithfully, 


She loved the Quakers, as well she might, | for “ now is the accepted time; behold, now 
and many others, for taking them the Bible, | is the day of salvation.” 





C. DE BOINVILLE. 


JUST WHEN THOU WILT. 


UST when Thou wilt, O Master, call ! 
/ Or at the noon or evensg fall, 
Or in the dark or in the light,— ~ 
Just when Thou wilt, it must be right. 


Just when Thou wilt, O Saviour, come, 
Take me to dwell in Thy bright home ! 

Or when the snows have crowned my head, 
Or ere it hath one silver thread. 


Just when Thou wilt, O Bridegroom, say 
“ Rise up, my love, and come away! ” 
Open to me Thy golden gate, 

Just when Thou wilt, or soon or late. 


Just when Thou wilt, Thy time is best, 
Thou shalt appoint my hour of rest ; 
Marked by the Sun of Perfect Love, 
Shining unchangeably above. 





Just when Thou wilt! No choice for me! 
Life is a gift to use for Thee ! 
Death is a hushed and glorious tryst 
With Thee, my King, my Saviour Christ. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


those dear Friends! Friends of peace, and | 
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eo reader, do you know the smell 
which greets your olfactory nerves as 
| you open the door of a London cab—a com- 
| pound of old greasy coats, stale tobacco, 
perspiration, and beer, and a dash of foul 
shoe-leather ? Perhaps you are not given to 
| late hours, and are not aware of the poor 
cabman’s habits, and care not what becomes 
of him through the wet night, and the long 
hours of the winter’s morning. We go to 
our warm beds, leaving cabby standing, may 
be in the falling snow, or perishing in the 


} 
| CABMEN’S 


creeps, so long as he is at hand to take 
us from a grand rout or the dance, where 


congenial society, our own spirits have 
| been kept at the highest point. But cabby 
nature is human nature after all, and if we 


served our needs, we must not be surprised 
|if he takes care of himself. Therefore, 
| behold him upon his stand, when all the 
| lights are out, and the town is gone to bed 
| for the night, make his own preparations. 
| He puts the nose-bag on his nag—the cabby 
| never forgets his horse—jumps into his cab, 
| pulls up the windows, lights his pipe, and 

dozes, and snores through the night, or until 
| his fine ears detect the tread of a fare. This 
| has gone on year by year, and no one took a 
thought for the poor fellow (it is so easy not 
to think); but we fancy we have accounted 
for the frowsy smell of our cabs, and for one 
unpleasant result of our own selfishness. It 
certainly was a happy thought, the establish- 
ment of “The Cabman’s Shelter.” Last 
winter some benevolent people planted one 
at the Eyre Arms. There are between ten 
| and eleven thousand cabmen in the metro- 
| polis—the population of many a large town— 
| and since the establishment of these vehicles 
until now, these useful public servants have 


plenty ; not only allowed in all seasons to 


for cooking a meal. Hitherto the “ public” 


and there that the publican would allow them 


then only on the implied condition that they 
paid for it in drink. Can we wonder that 
cabby at times got drunk, and when he did 
get drunk we know the mercy the police 


winter sleet—what matters it to us where he | 


it may be under the influence of lively, | 


give but little thought to him after he has | 


been treated worse than savages in a land of | 


perish of the cold in inclement weather, but | 
to battle through it without any convenience | 


was the only place where they could obtain | 
any shelter for so doing; and it is only here | 


any convenience for this scanty service, and | 


SHELTERS. 


magistrate showed to him—another penalty 
he paid for the gross thoughtlessness of the 
public. 
But at last we have wakened up to the 
fact that the cabbies are human creatures, 
and the public is now familiar with these 
shelters which are to be seen on all the great 
public cab-stands, in the heart of the City and 
the West-end. There are thirteen now 
dotted about in every direction, and they are 
being added to day by day. In con- | 
/sequence of their having been started in | 
the summer, hitherto they have been in a 
| pecuniary sense a failure ; indeed, they have 
entailed a loss of five pounds per week upon 
the Association. As the bad weather is 
beginning, their advantages are becoming | 
recognised ; moreover, a sounder policy is 
coming into force with reference to the 
entrance fees. When first opened a penny 
fee was charged, which entitled the cabman 
to the use of any shelter he may happen to 
be near. This riled the cabby, he did not 
see why, in addition to the penny for his 
coffee, another penny should be demanded 
of him for a place to drink it in. He argued, 
neither the coffee-shop nor the “ public ” ask 
me to pay toll (regardless of the fact that toll, 
and to a very pretty tune, was taken out of 
him in the shape of beer and spirits). This 
initial error has, however, been rectified by 
the lowering of the entrance fee by means of 
weekly tickets, which are now charged four- 
pence per week, or sixpence per fortnight. 
We are told, however, that of the total 
number of cabmen in the metropolis, at least || 
two thousand are abstainers. Even granted 
so large a percentage, it will be seen that 
the vast majority have failed as yet to join 
the new club: We fancy that some of its 
rules are chargeable with cabby’s absence. 
Tea and coffee are only to be obtained in 
these shelters. Now cabby prefers spirits and 
malt liquor. It may be very wrong of him— 
after a drenching rain a noggin of rum ora 
pint of stout may seem more congenial to 
him than the best bohea, as indeed it gene- 
rally does to his betters ; but the Association 
evidently wish to make him a teetotaller 
against his will. Here it will fail, as cabby, 
like other people, hates to be improved 
against his will. Hence the “ public” holds 
its own against these shelters, in the matter of 
drink, notwithstanding the other attractions. 
And its other attractions are undoubted. || 
| Let us enter one of these shelters, and see 
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what the cabman gets for his money. 


We | cab-stands than others. 


may say at the outset that these clubs are | two places where it would be imagined that 


opened early in the morning, and kept open 


| 


they would have paid best, the Haymarket 


| until two or three in the morning, excepting | and St. James’s Street, although supplied 
on Sunday, when they are closed, for what | with the first shelters, are now without them, 
| reason we cannot say, especially as the 
| weather, as a rule, is generally more dis- 


agreeable on that day than any other. As 
you enter, the sense of warmth that greets 
you, especially on a cold damp day, is very 
agreeable ; possibly the strong odour of 


| cooking, which is being carried on in a de- 


| appetite. 


partment devoted to the purpose, cabby 
does not object to; herefrom a constant 
succession of steaks and chops are con- 
stantly issuing for the gratification of Jehu’s 
The guardian of the shelter finds 


| the plates and forks, and cooks the food 


which the ticket-holder brings. Here he 
dines at the cost of the meat ; here sups on 
a pint of tea or coffee, and a large slice of 
bread and butter, for twopence. Smoking 
is prohibited, but literature is not neglected. 
Occasionally a Graphic is to be seen, and 
Judy or Fun always; and we trust that 
Punch will put these shelters on the free- 
list, and -possibly other papers, as the insti- 
tution flourishes. We hear some petty 
parochial influence is at work with these 


|| shelters, as we find that the attendant is not 
|| permitted to keep in stock some of the 
‘| cabman’s little delicacies, such as bacon or 














herrings, which he may relish on a winter's 
night when he cannot otherwise procure 
them. The attendants are strictly the 
servants of the cabmen; they are not al- 
lowed to charge any fee for cooking or other 
service, but they are bound to carry out the 
rules of the Association. We do not find, 
however, that there is any trouble in accom- 
plishing this, inasmuch as the cabmen who 
frequent these shelters are better-class men. 
After witnessing the scenes in the streets 
between passenger and cabby, the writer 
was struck by the fact that a few kind words 
transforms the rough bundle of coats that 
five minutes before bristled with oaths into a 
polite and good-humoured gentleman, who, 
after giving you every information in his 
power, takes off his hat and opens the door 
for you with the air of a Chesterfield. 

These shelters are more fitted for some 


| 





for the reason that they are called “ running 
stands”—that is, a fare may call a cab from 
any part of the rank, therefore every man is 
on the look-out ; but in ordinary stands the 
first on the rank has the right to the cus- 
tomer by a tacit understanding of the men. 
At these running stands, therefore, the driver 
has no time to lounge in the shelter, other- 
wise he would never get engaged. 

So much for the present creature comforts 
of public servants, to whom we are all greatly 
indebted for our ordinary accommodation ; 
but the Association of Cab-drivers has other 
benevolent intentions, which make it of the 
greatest use to its members. As may be 
supposed, a cabman is not a very provident 
member of society, and his old age is but a 
sorry look-out for him. It is to supplement 
his own feeble efforts to take care of the 
future when he is past work, that this Asso- 
ciation is formed by the benevolent sub- 
scribers to its fund. The Association was 
founded in 1870, and by the aid of their 
own subscriptiofis of 5s. a year, and the 
subscriptions and donations of their friends, 
they have already formed a fund of £1,700. 
Out of the interest of this money, pensions 
of #12 a year are given to deserving mem- 
bers when they are past their work. This 
is an institution which dispenses unmitigated 
benefit. 

When a horse has done its work, we pole- 
axe him, and there’s an end ; but the public 
servant we must not allow to be poleaxed, 
even by’starvation. Oh, ye men of business, 
who make use of cabby in your rush after 
fortune, whom you curse and treat with im- 
perious haste, have you no reason to think 
of poor cabby in his day of adversity, when 
he is broken down with rheumatism and all 
the ills that flesh is heir to? Twelve pounds, 
it is true, is a sorry pittance to live upon, 
but your donations to the fund would keep 
the wolf from the door, and poor broken- 
down cabby at least deserves this little 
service at your hands. 

ANDREW WYNTER. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 
A GAapside Sketch. 


CHAPTER X. 


| RNESTINPE’S illness proved a tedious 
one, and Mary had to go back to 
London alone. The doctor who attended 
her thought she was suffering from general 
debility, produced by poor diet, bad air, and 
anxiety of mind. 

“A little longer and it would have been 
too late,” he said one day, as he stood with 
Mrs. Darnley at the door of the farm, after 
paying a visit to his now convalescent 
patient ; “and if she recovers—if we may 
say such a thing—my good friend, you have 
saved her life.” 

‘* Bless you, sir,” said Mrs. Darnley “it’s a 
rightdown pleasure to us all to have her here. 
It gives Letty something to do, and all of us 
something to think of besides ourselves and 
our own little worries, and she’s so good, too. 
We're the better for the copy set us all. My 
dear sir, there’s nothing worse for any of us 
than living to ourselves, or, as the old saying 
puts it, ‘it’s better to rub than rust.’” 

“You're right, Mrs. Darnley, and I wish 
more thought as you do. There is a great 


improvement to-day, and we may safely say | 


she’s turned the corner now.” 

“John will be pleased, sir—that’s my man. 
He has taken wonderful to the young lady, 
and has been sadly down about her at times. 
When shall you be here again, sir ?” 

“Well, I’m going north for a few days or 
so; but I will tell my assistant to look in 
on the young lady now and then. He is a 
clever fellow, and may be trusted. Good day. 

So Mr. Bidwell mounted his horse, and 
Mrs. Darnley went back to her dairy, while 
up-stairs in the best bedroom lay Ernestine, 
on a couch before the window, with the 
gentle Letitia sitting by her side. In a 
meadow close by the hay was being carried, 
and the bees murmured in the blossoms of 
the lime. Allthe children of the house were 
helping to toss the fragrant stuff about, taking | 
their turn, too, to ride in the waggons as they | 
passed backward and forward to the rick- 
yard. The cherry-trees were laden with fruit, | 
and the blackbirds, satiated and lazy, sang 
a drowsy song in their branches. | 

Honor, ever brisk and useful, ran in now | 
and then, her sun-bonnet in her hand, to see | 
if anything was wanted. 

“Oh, Miss De Grey,” she said, “I have | 
brought you this eglantine, which I reached | 


from the top of the hedge off the hay-waggon ; 
and see, William has brought you his first 
strawberries out of the mill-cottage garden.” 

“Oh, Honor, how kind of him! I wish | 
Mary was here to have them!” | 

“And do you know,” said Honor, as she || 
put* the honeysuckle in water, “ Mr. Bidwell 
is going away, and his assistant is coming 
instead ?” 

“ Oh, Honor! 
getting well.” 

“T saw him on the way to church last | 
Sunday, and I don’t like him!” 1] 

“Honor!” said Letitia; “father often || 
tells you to take heed to your tongue.” |] 

“ Yes, Letty, it’s all very well for you, with | 
your gentle temper, to say that. Things | 
come out with me before I know it; and as || 
to liking and disliking, there are some folk I | 
can’t abide, and it’s no use trying to; and 
there are others I love, and would die for, 
and scarce know why. But I must be off. | 
Oh, it’s so pleasant in the hay-field !” 

“To whom does your farm belong ?” said 
Emestine to Letitia when they were once 
more alone. 

“To a General Borradaile, miss, who 
lives in a large house near. You can just 
see it from this window; there, those chim- 
neys through the trees. But the General is 
hardly ever here, and the steward is a hard 
man. Poor father’s rent was raised last 
year, and one of our neighbours had his 
stock seized at Christmas, because he was a 
little behindhand.” 

“ How is it that he does not live here?” 

“ They say he does not like the place now, 
because, I think, he came in for the property 
in consequence of an elder brother, of whom 
he was very fond, having been disinherited. 
He is a widower, with no children, and a 
very kind-hearted gentleman. It is very bad 
for us all his being absent. But how strange ! 
here comes Mr. Walker, the steward. He 
seldom comes for good, and father’s rent is 
over-due, I know. Poor father! he has had a 
bad debt, and could not get money for 
some corn he sold last Lady Day, with which 
he meant to pay the rent.” 

“ But, surely, the steward will be patient 
with an old tenant such as your father?” 

“T don’t know. Father thinks he has had 


No, please ; tell him I am | 


| a spite towards him ever since he went against 


him at the board of guardians one day, and 
he is dreadfully vindictive. Oh, I must go 
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to poor mother,” said Letitia, as loud and 
angry voices were heard from below. 

“T’ll give you another week, and you'd 
better not go beyond ; that’s all I can say,” 
Ernestine heard distinctly, “old tenant or 
not ;” and then a door banged, and she saw 
| the stout, red-faced steward stamp down the 
| little straight walk through the garden. 


“Ves, do, dear Mrs. Darnley, if you want | 

to see me well again. Indeed, I feel so much | 

better, I think I could walk into the hay-field.” | 
“Could you really?” said Honor, appear- | 

ing on the scene. “ Well, then, we'll all have 

tea there. ‘Il make you a bed of heaped- 

up flowers.’ In an hour’s time I'll be back 

to fetch you, Miss De Grey.” 





“et. 1s 








It was some time before Letty returned, 


;, and then it was with a tear-swollen face. 


| She evaded the questions Ernestine, in éager 
interest, put to her, and was constrained in 
her manner; but when she was still further 
| pressed she burst into tears, and said— 

“Oh, Miss De Grey, I did very wrong to 
tell you anything about it. Father was very 
; cross indeed when he heard I had; I think 
| he was never so cross with me before. He 
said that if you were worried about things 
you'd be as ill as ever again.” 

“ Letitia, your father isa noble man. But 
tell me what will he do?” 

“ He talks of selling a cow; but we can ill 
spare one. He has some of the money by him.” 

** And how much does he want?” 

“* Sixteen pounds. But oh, Miss De Grey, 
please forget all I have said.” 

But Ernestine had started up and gone to 
her drawers, and from it taken her little 
store, the proceeds of the sale of the ring; 
from it she counted the sixteen gold pieces, 
and came and poured them into Letitia’s 


our wedding-day,” said Mrs, 
Darnley, wiping her eyes with a snowy 
apron; “and but for you, miss, it would 
have been but a sorry one.” 

So Ernestine went into the hay-field, and 
sat propped up with pillowy heaps of hay, 
and watched the last load carried, and 
listened to the song of the nightingale, and 
saw the little field-mice scamper from their 
nests at the approach of footsteps. And | 
then the Harvest Home hymn was sung, | 
and Honor brought Ernestine’s guitar, and 
she sang a song about sunny skies in the far 
south, where it is always summer; and so 
ended the day. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TuHouGH Ernestine considered herself on 
a fair way to recovery, the young doctor in 
charge paid daily visits to his patient. 

“‘T wish that young man would not be so 
fond of coming here,” said Honor one day, 
as she stood at the farm-house door, one 
hand jauntily placed at her side, as she 





carried a milk-pail in the other. ‘Some 
folks are so over-busy. I shall tell him so 
one of these days. If ever! he isn’t coming 
here again, with his pockets sticking out 
with pill-boxes and powders !” 

“Hush, Honor, you’re too saucy,” said her 
mother. ‘* He'll hear you as sure as can be.” 

“JT meant him to,” said Honor, with a 
merry twinkle in her eye. “Good morning, | 
sir. Miss De Grey is so well she thinks she | 
might save you the trouble of coming all |! 
this long round out of your way.” | 

“Tt’s no way round from anywhere to any- |! 
where else, here,” said the young man con- 
fusedly. “I mean, I always come here 
naturally from anywhere, and it never seems 
out of the way.” 

“T dare say not, sir,” said Honor, “but | 
Miss De Grey is out; she is gone with my 
little sister into Deerhurst Park.” 

“Ts she really?” said the young man 
dejectedly ; “then please say I called, and 
will call again to-morrow.” 

“Surely, sir,” said Mrs. Darnley, “but 
strange to say, though I have seen you so 
many times, I never had the pleasure of 
hearing your name.” 


lap with a face beaming with pleasure. 

“There, Letty, take it at once to that 
disagreeable man. I owe it your dear, good 
father, and ten times more. If you wish to 
rake me well and happy, you will take it.” 

Letitia could not be prevailed on to touch 
the money ; but when she found Ernestine 
getting excited and unhappy, she called up 
, her mother, who brought her usual good sense 
| and good temper to bear upon the matter. 
| _ She looked at the money a long time, and 
, then said, “ Well, miss says it will make her 
| happy if she gives it, and surely it will make 
| us all happy to have the debt paid, and we 
|| know how happy it would make us to do any 
|; good to her ; so we will not refuse the plea- 
sure to her we would like to have ourselves. 
So, Letty, we will take it, and thank God 
for it, and the dear lady too.” 

Tears found their way down the cheeks of 
|| the kindly soul, even while a smile of happi- 
ness lighted up her always pleasant face. 

“Send Honor off with the money before 
father comes back,” suggested Letitia timidly, 
knowing well how her father would resist the 
idea of taking aught in payment for the 
hospitality he had offered to their guest. 
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“ Really ; well, then, I'll leave my card, 
and you might say I wanted to see Miss De 
Grey on a little private business, not pro- 
fessionally. Good morning.” 

Honor gave a low, significant whistle 
behind her mother, shaking her rosy fist at 
him as he went down the garden path. 

“Yes, sir; very fine, sir,” she said, “ but 
it won’t do! You're not coming here on 


private business with my consent. Here, 
mother, give me the card. What’s his 
name? Mr. Richard Carrington. Well, 


that’s a fine name. I'll give the card to | 
Miss De Grey when she comes back, and 
put in a word or two by way of warn- 
ing.” 


So saying she tripped across the farm-yard | 


with her apron full of barley, out of which 
she flung handfuls to the fluttering, chuck- 
ling brood of chickens that ran to meet her. 


It was true; Daisy had gone with Emes- | 
tine to take her into the park. The child | 


chattered at her side, or ran to fetch the | 
flowers, or sang, as might be, and Ernestine | 
enjoyed the soft breezes and the sweet 
smells and sounds with the eagerness that 
long confinement to her room had quickened. | 

“And so this is Deerhurst Park. How | 
pretty it is, Daisy! 
the deer are feeding, and the gnarled oaks, | 
and the ferny carpet. Oh, Daisy, I feel at | 


home, and as if I had been here before! | 


Where can I have seen anything like it?” 

“Oh, there is no place so beautiful any- 
where,” said Daisy decidedly, “I know there 
is not.” 

“ And may we go where we please?” 

“Yes, surely, we may. 
you like, for Mrs. Mortimer the housekeeper 
knows mother and gives/us gingerbread and 
cowslip wine when we go ‘to’see her.” 


“So you would like to go, doubtless,” said | 


Ernestine smiling. “Then we will go, though 


| I like the avenue, and the soft green turf, 


and the cedar-trees, and the old yew-tree | 
walk, better than any fine house.” 
“Do you? It seems drear to me, here, 


| those dark cedars and the strange birds in 


the trees, and the silence. It seems more 


dreary than Mrs. Mortimer’s parlour. Mother | 


says there’s a sad story about the place, 
and that the sun doesn’t shine upon it.” 

It was true. 
the trees, as if they reigned there unmolested, 
anda grim, shadowy effect was produced by the 
cedar-trees, which had been allowed to spread 
at their will about the once sunny lawn. 

“Ah, there, that’s Mrs. Mortimer’s win- 
dow,” said Daisy, drawing Ernestine towards 


The slope there where | 


Strange birds were about | 


|a side entrance; “do come in, please, and 
| she will let you rest before we go back.” 

So Daisy gave a timid knock at the door, 

as if impressed with the grandeur of the house- 

| keeper, but it was speedily opened by the 
| good woman herself, who gave a pleasant 
greeting to the little girl, who curtsied, smiled, 
and blushed. To Miss De Grey she gave a 
| respectful and kindly welcome, for she had 
heard her spoken of by her neighbours. 

‘Well, miss, I am glad to see you up 
| here, it shows you're coming round; but it’s 
a longish pull up the hill for you. Come in, 
| Daisy, child. Miss De Grey must rest a bit 
. lin my parlour before sh 1e goes back, I’m sure. 
| There, sit there, miss,” she said, wheeling 
uP an easy-chair to the win dow; “you get 
| there, I always think, one of the loveliest 
views on the property. Excuse me a 
minute,” she added, bustling away with her 
keys, “ I'll be with = directly.” 

“ She’s gone for the cake and wine,” said 
Daisy, confidentially, “and it’s no use saying 
|*no.? She always makes you take it in the 

| end. Mother alw ays says, “mo, no, no!’ but 
| it’s of no use.’ 

Ernestine laughed, 

‘no,’ Daisy?” 

“Well, it’s of no-use,” said Daisy, showing 
a row of white teeth ; “and then they’re so 
good. It’s finger gingerbread, and the cow- 
slip wine fizzes when it’s poured out.” 
| At this moment both entered, borne on 

a waiter, accompanied, though, this time by 
an egg-whip for the invalid. 

“It's so strengthening, miss; ‘there, you 
must*take it. I used’to make it every day of 


“So you don’t say 





Into the house, if | my life for the old master, with ‘just a taste 


of brandy in it, and for Master Lionel, poor 
fellow, that’s five-and-thirty years ago, when 
ine «came ‘home ill from the West Indies, 
before his troubles came on him, But I beg 
| your pardon, miss, I can’t take my eyes off 
| you—you remind me of some one I have 
known. It may be an old woman’s fancy ; 
| but I could think I had seen you before !” 

| Ernestine laughed, and said, “We must 
|be both under a spell, I think, for I have 
been thinking all the morning that this 
place is familiar to me in some way, which 
| of course is impossible.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “that is 
strange ; but it has become like a place 
bewitched, I often say. We get afraid of 
our shadows sometimes, and in winter nights 
when the wind whistles through the passages, 
I and my maids huddle together, and are as 
frightened as scared mice.” 

“Is General Borradaile wide away ?” 
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“Well, miss, he’s been abroad now seven 
years, ever since my mistress died ; he went 
to Nice on account of his health, it was said, 
but I knew better. He never could abide 
this place after. But then I mustn’t begin my 
long stories ; they always laugh at me, and 
say I talk by the hour of the family history. 
It’s all very well to make light of it; but 
when you've lived in a family forty years as 
I have, you lose yourself, and feel to be one 
of them, and then things have been so 
different. Ah, well, I remember that day 








f 





Captain Lionel brought home his young bride. | 
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Ah, I have it! it is of her you remind me. 
Excuse me, miss, about the eyes and brow; 
but I must not begin to rake up old memories, 
or there’ll be no end to them, and why should 
you care for folk you’ve never seen? Some 
day, though, perhaps you'll like to look over 
the house. Come, Daisy, take some more 
ginger-bread ; nonsense, child, take two or 
three, you’re at the age when finger ginger- 
bread goes for nothing!” 

“ T should like to see the house to-day,” said 
Ernestine, “ifI may. I am quite rested now.” 

“Ah, would you? Then come, are you 
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sure you will not be tired? As for me, I 
am never tired of showing off my old place. 
' I am like a cat, miss, and cling to the house 
now the folk are gone that made it dear.” 
So Emestine rose and followed Mrs. 
| Mortimer, leaving Daisy with the parrot and 
| the gingerbread. 
' The fragments of the story which had 
|reached her had interested her, especially 
| that which related tothe disinherited elder son, 
perhaps from its resemblance to her father’s 
| fortunes. She longed to hear more about 
him, but feared to put questions. 
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There is something solemn in going over 
an old house which has been the _birth- 
place and home of a now-scattered family. 
| The drawing-room, with a carpet of delicate 
texture, worn perhaps by tiny feet ; drawings, 
miniatures, embroidery, the work of hands 
now in distant homes, or in their long last 
home, a harp silent and neglected, a 
boudoir with tokens of female taste and 
industry—these and many other things gave 
an especial sadness to the large empty rooms 
through which they wandered. Then the 
pictures in an old family house must awaken 
























































an interest even in strangers ; and Ernestine, 
as she passed through the long gallery in 


wondered what strange stories of suffering 
and sorrow, of joy and adventure, might be 
spoken, could those mute lips speak. 

The same strange feeling of familiarity 


faces, as if she had known them in another 
existence, or in the hazy distance of infancy. 

“Ts there a picture of”—-she asked 
hesitatingly—“ of the eldest son ?” 

** Ah, miss, no. Ah, no,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ His pictures were removed in my 
old master’s time. 
I mean the General, our present master, has 
one in his London house. 
votedly fond of his brother, and ever since 
my old master’s death he has sought for him 


he is dead, or he would have been found. 
There was a report that he had gone to 
Canada. He had one little 
though, and it is of her I think so much. 
What would I give to see her, and to tend 
the child of my dear young master! But I 
am forgetting. She must no longer be a 
child. Ah, perhaps this will be your best 


and is a pleasant way; but do come again, 
please, miss, whenever you’re disposed. It’s 
quite cheered me up to see you!” 

Emestine promised to repeat her visit, and 
hastened home, wondering, however, at the 
strange impression the whole scene had 
made upon her. This she was disposed 
to attribute to the weakness which made her 


therefore, might make her more susceptible 
and fanciful. 

It was with much amazement on her 
return to the farm, that she found the card 


nacious assistant with the brother of her 
late pupils. 


ness to Di occurred to her, and she wondered 
it had not struck her before. This, then, was 


out, wherein to hide himself. 
had discovered her name, and suspected her 


he had appeared to take in her. 
A few days afterwards he called again, 


than usual. 


of my friends Di and Ada. 
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which hung the ancestors of the Borradailes | 


revived in her too, as she looked at those | 


I believe Mr. Edward, | 


He was de- | 
in all parts, but in vain; but I believe myself | 


daughter | 


way out, through this door and across the | 
park will take you to the mill very soon, | 


brain swim and her knees tremble, and which, | 


on the table, which identified the perti-| 
When she thought over his face, the like- | 


the country village that Richard had sought | 
Perhaps he | 


identity, which would account for the interest | 


and Emestine welcomed him more warmly | 


“T find,” she said, “ you are the brother | 
I have been | 








quite longing to see you again, that I might 
ask you about them.” 


his reception, it’s very good of you to say so. 


that I seem to know you ; but it was not till 
a few days ago that by putting two and two 
together, I came to the conclusion that you 
must be ¢e Miss De Grey she knew.” 

At this moment Honor was seen in the 
garden, gesticulating furiously, and flourish- 
ing a broom over her head. 
| to turn away lest she might laugh. 

“JT have brought you some flowers from 
the Hall,” said Richard. ‘The gardener 
there is a friend and patient of mine; but 
these perhaps will be the last he will be able 
to give me, for the whole establishment is in 
| great excitement there. Mrs. Mortimer re- 
ceived a telegram last night from the General, 
saying that he means to be at home in a 
week, and giving orders for all sorts of im- 
possible things to be done in the time !” 

“ Really,” said Letty, deeply interested in 
the local news, “ only fancy!” Mrs. Mortt- 
mer always said the General would drop 
down some day unexpected. 
the faithful servant, I know, always ready. 

Honor had approached the window, and 
having gathered that the General was coming 
|home, ran away in haste, saying, “The 
| General coming, then I’m off to tell. I like 
|to have abit of news. Here, mother, only 
think, the General is coming home.” 

“ Stuff, child,” said Mrs. Darnley, busy 
over her week’s baking, “‘ mind your work. 
The General’s coming, I daresay—and so’s 
Christmas.” 

“Eh, but, mother, it’s true; and if there 
|isn’t that doctoring youth here again, with 
Miss de Grey and Letitia! Why did you let 
him in, mother ?” 

‘Sure, saucy one, and why not? You're 
always miscalling the poor gentleman. Why, 
what has he done to thee?” 

“T would I had been here when he came, 
and had had my broom in my hand, I'd 
| have Here Honor made a raid upon 
a big spider and his web nestling in a corner 
of the back kitchen, and demolished both. 

At that moment Richard Carrington came 
out of the parlour, but passed safely, in spite 
of the stockade of Honor and her broom. 


| 





CHAPTER XII. 


SEVERAL times during the next week 
Ernestine wandered up to the Park. Some- 
times with Daisy, and sometimes alone. The 
whole appearance of the place was changed 


“Thank you,” said Richard, “ pleased with | 


Di has spoken so much of you in her letters, | 


Ernestine had | 





But she is like || 
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as if by magic. Instead of the oppressive | out of the crawing-room window, and before | 
stillness which had hung over it, now there | Ernestine could make up her mind whether 
was nought but bustle and stir. Paint. | to remain or to auley away, he was approach- 
ing, cleaning, and repairing were going on | ing her too evidently for flight to be seemly. 
in and about the house, and in the garden, “ Forgive me, madam,” said the old gentle- 
hoeing, raking, sweeping, mowing, planting. | man, with a courtesy which set the frightened 
Ernestine watched the process of restoration | girl at once at her ease, “but I hear you 
with great interest, and lingered about regret- | enjoy a ramble about these grounds, and I 
fully, fearing that her visits must now come | hasten to beg you will continue to walk in 
to an end, as when the owner returned she | them or sit in them at your pleasure. In 
would not dare to intrude. So the last | return, may I ask to be allowed to see the 
evening before the day fixed for his return, | sketch? I am myself, by the way, a pre- 
she asked for Daisy to accompany her on a | tender to the art, and shall enjoy seeing 
farewell walk to the Hall. | your way of expressing the familiar scene. 
It was July, and a sweet evening after a| For to each person the landscape has a dif- 
hot day—a day when roses open, straw- ferent aspect, and character comes out in 














| intruding. 


berries ripen, the scarlet pimpernel unfolds, 
and the stock-dove cooes in the shade of the 
thickly clothed trees. 
dappled with rosy clouds, the rooks were 
hurrying home to roost, the corncrake boomed | 
in the standing corn, and the grasshopper | 
trilled his one-toned song ! 

Emestine sat down under her favourite 


cedar to finish a sketch which she had taken of | 
the old house, and which she meant to carry | 
away as a remembrancer of many happy hours | 


spent near it. The child Daisy ran away, | 
either to pluck flowers, or to have a last taste 
of cowslip wine and "gingerbread, and soon 
Ernestine was engrossed in her work. 


She certainly did see a carriage drive across | 
the park, but it struck her as no uncommon | 
event, as there was a road through, which | 


was open. The front door was hidden from 
her as she sat, and although there was a 
good deal of running to and fro, she took it | 
for only a part of the general bustle which | 
had been going on all day. 

At last Daisy returned, hot and eager. | 
‘Oh, Miss De Grey, I have seen him ! Only | 
think, he is come a day before he was ex- 
pected !” 

Ernestine started up, and collected her 
drawing materials. 

“Oh, don’t be in such a hurry! 
seen you, and said he was so glad any one 
enjoyed his grounds, and he liked to see you 
were drawing. He sent you a message too, 
that he hoped you would come whenever | 
you like, for Mrs. Mortimer told him all 
about you. Oh, and he is the nicest gentle- 
man I ever saw in all my life! See, there 
he is at the window.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry. 
Make haste, come away, Daisy.” | 


But it was too late. An old gentleman, 


with long and flowing silver hair, a bent gait, | 
and a sad though handsome face, stepped 


Now the sky was | 


He has | 


I do not like to be | 


| sketching as it does in handwriting.” 

Emestine thanked him, and took her | 
sketch from her folio to show him, 

“ Ah, this is good,” he said. “I wish I 
could throw as much poetry into a bit of | 
brick wall as I see here. May I ask, 
| madam, who was your teacher ?” 

“T learnt abroad,” and she spoke tremu- 
lously, “and my father was my chief teacher.” 

“Ah, indeed. The style is original, and | 
yet familiar to me, I could fancy. You will 
| be doing an old man a great favour, young 
‘lady, if you will come often and draw here. 
Life has few pleasures left to me, but this 
one I cling to.” And raising his hat with 
courtesy, he walked on, leaving Ernestine to 
wonder at his kindness to a stranger. 

On the way back, Daisy chattered unceas- 
| ingly of the honour of being spoken to by 
the great gentleman, and of his charm of 
manner and appearance, and of his goodness. 
| And Ernestine let her chatter, for she was 
| puzzled and dazed. Once more the strange 
| feeling had come over her that she had lived 
the life she was now living before, and that 
place and people were familiar to her. The 
voice of the old gentleman seemed to awaken 
echoes from the past, and his manner and 
| bearing seemed to be well known. Was 
she under some spell of enchantment ? 





| CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Here he is again,” said Honor one day, 
as she stood at the dairy window, churning 
the butter by her mother’s side, “and a 
young lady with him. Well, to be sure, if 
she is not kissing her hand. I shall go and 
see what it’s all about.” And Honor, with 
her hand in her large white apron pockets, 
arrived on the scene just in time to hear— 

“Why, Di! Can it be you?” 

“Yes, and no other! Do you think I 
could know where you are and not come to 
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| 
see you? When it is my holidays, too! | 
Yes, and I have come to stay for a fortnight | 
with my brother, and I have all sorts of 
schemes for our enjoyment. Dick, the good 
fellow, has bought a little pony carriage, one 
I can drive, and we are to scour the country 
round in it. How long do you stay here?” 

“Not much longer. I am getting well, and 
must go back to work.” 

“ Well, we'll talk about that ; and now, Dick, | 
leave me with her, and cail for me on your 
way back. May I stay, Miss de Grey ?” 

So Richard was dismissed, and Di and 
Ernestine retired into the summer-house, to 
talk over the family news, and to make happy 
plans for the coming fortnight. 

“Yes,” said Honor, running back to her 
churn, “it’s always on his way from every- 
where to anywhere. I remember. Now we | 
shall be having him here more than ever ;” | 
and then she began to sing, as was her wont 
at her work,— 


“He must be rich whom I would wed, 
His fortune ample be, 
Whether in lands or in the funds, 

It’s all the same to me!” | 
“‘ Fie, lass,” said her mother, “I like not | 
that saucy song. Where did’st learn it?” | 
Honor laughed and changed her song to | 
“Sweet Kitty Clover,” and her mother then | 
laughed also, and said,— | 

“Well, I suppose we must leave young 

heads on young shoulders. I’ve known folk 
who’ve tried ‘t’other thing,’ and found it | 
rather ugly to see; a lass wise beyond her | 
years !” 





A fortnight of Di’s visit was spent very 
happily by Ernestine in drives and rambles | 
in the lanes, and in talking over old days. | 
Out of the little pony carriage they could step | 
to gather the flowers on the banks, and to | 
turn aside into any inviting nook or dingle. | 
Sometimes they would take a homely lunch | 
with them, and when they found a beautiful | 
spot they would put up the pony ata way- | 
side inn, and picnic in a wood or on a| 
bank, and read, work, or draw in the shade. 

At last the time came for Di to go back, | 
and as they parted she said, “ After all, we | 
have not decided what you are to do, though | 
Dick and I have a scheme, to be sure,” she | 
added, a little mysteriously. 

“T must not stay here much longer,” said | 
Ernestine, “or my money will fail me, and | 
I could not bea burden to these good people. | 
I shall go back to Mary and work as I did | 
before, unless anything else turns up for me.” | 

“Which I fancy it will,” said Di, with a | 


knowing look. “At least Richard and I 
think so. Good-bye!” 

Di’s visit had interfered with Ernestine’s 
sketching and her visits to the park. She 
had, however, been once or twice, but hac 
not met with the General, for he had suffered 
from the effects of his journey, and been in 
consequence a prisoner to his room. But when 
she came home from her farewell visit to Di, 
she found a note on her table to this effect :— 

“ If Miss de Grey will do General Borra- 
daile the,honour of lunching with him to-day, 
she will confer on him a great favour. 

“ Deerhurst Park.” 

So she arranged her toilette—a toilette 
which could vary little, but which owed its 
charm to the wearer rather than to itself—and 
went through the park, arriving just as the 
great bell at the hall rang for luncheon. 

“You give me great pleasure,” said 
General Borradaile, “by thus acceding to 
my request. You scarcely can understand 
what a pleasure it is to me to see you. I 
am a lonely old man, and childless, and 
have no one to cheer my downward path. 


| Something attracted me to you from the 


moment I saw you, and when I heard from 
Mrs. Mortimer some few particulars of your 
history, I longed to be of use to you. Do 
not think me impertinent, I beg, but have 
you no relations living? no home?” 

“No,” replied Ernestine. “My mother 
died when I was very young, and I was an 
only child. I lived most of my life abroad 
with my father, who died in London two 
years ago. I never heard of any relations 
on my mother’s side. On my father’s side 
there was some unhappy difference which 


| divided him hopelessly from them.” 


“ Ah,” said General Borradaile, “ and you 
are left alone; a young tender creature to 
battle with a rough world. If you will let 
me, it will be great pleasure to stand between 
you and the rough waves of fortune. I can- 
not expect you to trust me at once, neither 
do I yet know how I may serve you. All 
I now ask is that you will look upon me 
and treat me as a friend.” 

The old man put out his hand to Ernes- 
tine, whose eyes were suffused with tears, 
and, rising, he laid his arm on her shoulder, 
and went in to the luncheon-table with her. 
Ermestine had seldom been so happy, for 
from her childhood she had been the darling 
of (to her) an old man, and there was some- 
thing in General Borradaile that reminded 
her of him. This was only the first of many 
such happy days, for, as she left that even- 
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| ing, the General begged her touchingly to | name was the same, and all the other circum- 


| come again the next day, and then that day 
| the next, and so on. One evening, as the 
| General was walking up and down the yew- 
| tree walk with Emestine after dinner, he told 
| her somewhat more of his early history than 
| she had yet known. 

‘“‘ Ernestine,” for so he now called her, “it 
was here that I last parted from my brother. 
There were but Lionel and myself, and a 

“Was you brother’s name Lionel, then ?” 

“Yes, he was three years older than I, 
and I all but worshipped him. You have 
heard hints of the great sorrow of my life, 
perhaps, though you do not knowall. He 
was noble, generous, and almost womanly 
in his tenderness. We loved each other as 
few brothers ever loved,—nay, I adored him. 
He was no longer very young, when, after 
a short absence abroad, he returned bringing 
with him a very young wife, a little French 
girl. My father, who had often urged his 
marriage before, was now furiously angry, 
and would not listen to reason. I tried my 
utmost to smooth matters between them, 
but in vain. My brother then grew angry, 
and spokt disrespectfully to my father, and 
it ended in my brother being disinherited, 
and his going abroad with his young wife (as 
he said) never to return. 

“Imagine my feelings! imagine the tor- 
ture! the anguish of being benefited by my 
brother’s ruin! Imagine my loneliness and 
distress! My father forbade my ever speak- 
ing to him again; but in spite of this I vainly 
strove to trace him for years. I knew he had 
changed his name, and once I tracked him to 
Florence. After that I was told he went to 
, Canada, and though I set on foot every 
| agency I could contrive, I failed to find him. 
I was told in after years that my father knew 
where he was, and had even offered to adopt 
his child ; but I was kept in ignorance of this. 
You are cold ; you are shivering. Iam keep- 
ing you out too late ; come in, and you shall 
have some warm restorative, and be driven 
home. Iam a thoughtless old man to keep 
one so young in the chill evening air!” 

It was true. Ernestine had turned pale, 
and was trembling with agitation. She had 
often been struck with the resemblance of 
her own father’s story to that of the brother 
of General Borradaile, but it had never 
occurred to her until now, that the elder 
brother whom the old man mourned was really 
none other than he. For this reason, that 
it had never been suggested to her mind that 
her father had changed his name, and con- 
cealed the fact from her. The Christian 











' stances agreed marvellously. There could 
| be no doubt, she felt now, but that General 
| Borradaile was her uncle. 
| had been to throw herself into his arms, and 


| tell him he had found his brother’s child, | 
| but she was kept back by her father’s reite- | 


rated warnings in past years : 


| “Let what may happen, never let anything 


and I will not have her child eat a crust that 
is theirs !” 





| the close carriage, with directions to go to 


' bed at once, and to send a report of her | 


| health to the Hall the next morning. 
Her head swam round as on her way 
to the farm she thought over the events of 
| the evening. 


| she to do? 
: herself to the gentle old man, and make him 
| happy by hercareand presence. All her own 
| sorrow and loneliness, too, would be at an end, 
| and a sphere of usefulness would be open to 
| her. On the other side were her father’s 


Oh, if these had only been removed! 
he had only forgiven before he died! She 
had some of her father’s papers with her. 
She would turn them over, and see if she 
could find any word that would guide her. 
And if not, she must run away from her 
happiness, and return to her work, and be 
sadder and lonelier than before, with the 
memory of this kind good old man being 
also sadder and more lonely. 

So before the day dawned the next morning 
she rose and searched every paper she could 
find. But all told only on the other side. 
Letter after letter she opened (copies of 
some that had been written to a mediating 


friend), in which her father spoke strongly ofhis | 


determination never to alter his resolve that 
neither he nor his child should ever be recon- 


Then she took up a soft tress of hair, with 
these words written on it:—‘“‘The hair of 
my poor child-wife, mourned by me, and slain 
by May God forgive him! I 
cannot.” Then she found a piece of paper, 
on which was written, “If this paper should 








fall into the hands of my child, I would that | 


she should learn from it what I have instilled 
into her from her childhood, that she is never 
to be beholden to her father’s family. Let 





Her first impulse | 


induce you to go to your father’s kindred. | 
The blood of your mother lies at their door, | 


So she said nothing, but let herself be | 
dosed with hot negus by Mrs. Mortimer, then | 
wrapped in a warm shawl, and put into | 


There could be no doubt of | 
| the fact, but the difficulty was, what ought | 
Her inclination was to reveal | 





commands, which were sacred and binding. | 


Oh, if | 


ciled to the enemies of his lost Esperance. || 
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| her rather work, or even beg, than seek 


them out, or own them as kindred.” 
Ernestine shuddered, and passed on. 
Next she took up asketch-book. She opened 
it, and saw faint traces of sketches, and pale 
faded water-colour drawings of what she 
recognised at once as Deerhurst. Not one 
or two, but many, and bearing the initials 
of L. B. She remembered to have played 
with these books as a child, and each draw- 
ing was impressed on her memory ; and this 
doubtless accounted for the strange sense of 
familiarity which each scene had awakened 
in her. Of even the interior of the house 
there were many drawings, and one or two 
slight sketches of a handsome delicate-fea- 


tured young man, in which Emestine fancied 
she could trace a likeness to old General 
Borradaile. 

Then it was true, and not a dream or a 
fancy. Now she must act, and without loss 
of time. She must leave Sunnymeade Farm 
at once, that very morning, and try io bury 
herself once more in the great city. She dare 
not trust herself to see General Borradaile 
again, or she should betray herself, and he 
too; might he not have guessed the truth 
ere this, from her agitation last night? Yet, 
how hard it seemed to her to break away 


thus of her own free will from all that was | 


dear to her, and to begin afresh her lonely 
cheerless life in London ! 


HYMN. 


“TIME is flying, years are dying, 
Precious seasons pass away ; 
Onward speeding, months succeeding 
Bring again a New Year’s Day. 

Day of gladness, day of sadness, 
Oft to sinful follies given, 

I, with careful mind and prayerful, 
Would devote to God and heaven ! 


Now recalling mercies falling 
On my lot through all my days, 
To their Sender I would render 
Grateful thanks and cordial praise. 
But the favour of the Saviour, 
Mine when on His work I stand— 
In that blessing all possessing— 
Would my loudest notes command. 


God is gracious, and most precious 
Are the gifts He doth bestow ; 
Only Jesus, He who frees us, 
Is the way by which they flow. 
He befriends us, He commends us, 
He has answered for our sin, 
By His merit we inherit 
Heaven, and life eternal win. 


Jesus, teach me, I beseech Thee, 

More Thy love, Thyself to know ; 
Grace to serve Thee and preserve me 

Grant me all my life below. 
To Thy dwelling, past the swelling 

Of death’s stream, then take my soul. 
There in glory I’ll adore Thee 

With the saints while ages roll. 

W. T. M‘AUSLANE, 





ON PUTTING THE RIGHT THING FIRST. . 
A Talk with the Children. 


By ALEXANDER 


1? is a great thing in a child’s life to know 
the first thing to seek after. It is greater 
still, when that is known, to seek that first 
thing first. 
What most people do is to seek some 


| second thing first, and the first thing second, 
or not at all. 


Now there are just two things in life which 
These are right things 


and nice things. And of these two, the first 


| to seek after is the right thing ; the second is 


the nice or pleasant thing. 
In the sermon on the mount; our Lord, 


| speaking of those two things, says—Seek the 


MACLEOD, D.D. 


right things first, and the pleasant things will 
come after. “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these 
things,” all pleasant things, things like food 
and clothing, “ shall be added unto you.” It 
is the same as if He had said, Seek first 
what you ought to seek, and God will send 
you what you would like to get. The right 
things, the things of God, and of heaven, 
and of the soul, first; the pleasant things, 
the things of the world, of earth, and of the 
body, next. God, religion, duty, first; 
honour, health, happiness, next. 


The great King Solomon began life by 
































| not be any among the kings like unto thee 
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| 
seeking the best things first. He had sought | 
knowledge and wisdom from the prophet ! 
Nathan when a boy. And when he was ! 
made king, hardly out of his boyhood, he | 
began his reign by seeking the help of God. | 
One of his first acts as a king was to take his | 
great captains, judges, and counsellors up to | 
the hill Gibeon, to offer prayer to God. | 
It must have been a great sight, the beau- ; 
tiful young king in his royal robes, the | 
soldiers in their armour, the counsellors and | 
judges in their robes of honour, as they went | 
up the sides of the hill to the place of | 
prayer. Priests were there with sheep and } 
oxen for the sacrifice. There still was the ; 
old tent which had gone with the people in | 
all their wanderings. There also was the ; 
brazen altar which Bezaleel had made for | 
Moses long before in the wilderness. The | 
air was filled with the clang of trumpets_as 
the king and his mighty men went up. Then 
rose from the brazen altar the smoke of the 
sacrifices. ‘A thousand burnt offerings did 
Solomon offer upon that altar.” A beautiful 
sight! But the beautiful thing at the heart 
of it all was this—that it was a young king 
beginning. his life as a king by seeking the 
best things first. 

On the night which followed that day of 
prayer, Solomon was asleep in Gibeon. And 
God came to him in a dream and said, | 
“ Ask what I shall give thee.” And even 
in the dream of the night, the heart of the 
young king went out towards the best things. 
He remembered that the kingdom he was 
called to rule over was a great kingdom, 
and he was still a mere lad. So he said,— 
“T am but a little child yet, O Lord. I 
know not how to go out, or come in. And 
Thy servant is in the midst of Thy people, 
which Thou hast chosen, a great people, that 
cannot be numbered, nor counted for multi- 
tude. Give, therefore, Thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart to judge Thy people, that 
I may discern between good and bad: for 
who is able to judge this Thy so great 
people ?” 

Now that was the right thing to seek. It 
was therefore the best thing. And Solomon 
sought that best thing first and received it. 
And God “added” the pleasant things. 
He gave him riches, and honour, and long 
life besides. ‘ Beeause thou hast asked this 
thing ”—this best, right thing, and hast not 
asked for thyself long life, or riches, or the 
life of thine enemies, “behold . . . I have 
also given thee what thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honour, so that there shall 
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all thy days.” It happened to him just as 
our Lord says: “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these 
things,” food and clothing, and a happy life, 
and honour, “shall be added unto you.” 

Now Solomon had a brother once who 
took the other plan. It was his brother 
Absalom. He was an elder brother, but not 
a wiser brother. This brother put the plea- 
sant thing, the thing he would like, first. 
And he put the right thing second. 

The thing he thought pleasant, and put 
first, was to be king on his father’s throne. 


He kept saying to himself, “ Oh, if I were | 
He was a very beautiful man. | 
And it was part of his beauty that he had a || 
And he | 


only king !” 


fine head of long and curly hair. 
was proud of this hair, and sometimes would 
dress it, and show himself to the people. At 
last he thought his hair would help him to 
become king. So one day he dressed it, and 
put on his princely robes, and sat at one of 
the gates of Jerusalem, and as the people 
went out and in, he kept saying, “If I were 
king, things should go better with you 
all.” 

Now that was a very pleasant thing to 
wish for, to be king. But just then, and for 
Absalom, it was not aright thing. For his 
father David was still living. And he was 
still king. And the right thing for Absalom, 
his son, was to honour and obey his father, 
so long as that father lived. But he did not 
honour his father. He wished his father 
dead and away. 
put first among all the wishes of his heart, 
was to be king in his father’s place. Often 
he would look at himself, in a mirror, and 
say, ‘What a splendid figure I shall make 
seated on the throne!” And he thought 
day and night about it. And he wished this 
evil wish. And to those who would listen 
to him, he talked about it. Although he 
never prayed to God, he began to pray to the 
people. As they came in by the gates of 
the city, he said, “ Dear people, make me 
your king.” 

Some of the people were foolish and 
wicked, and listened to his prayer. And 
they joined together to drive the old King 


David away from the kingdom, and put | 


beautiful young Absalom on the throne. 
And Absalom and his people got swords and 
spears, and began to fight. They got together 
a great army to drive out David. And 
David was driven from his home and from 
Jerusalem, and had to flee beyond Jordan. 
But when this had gone on for a short 
while, some of the people who still loved 











His one wish, the wish he | 
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David, and thought that right things should | 


go before pleasant things, came together with 
swords and spears also, to fight against the 
army of Absalom. And there was a great 
battle in the forest of Ephraim. Absalom 
was there among his fighting men on the 
battle-field. But as he rode about on his 
royal mule, he was separated from his own 
soldiers, and met those of his father. And 
he was afraid, and turned and fled back into 
the wood to hide himself until they passed. 
But as he rode, his beautiful hair was caught 
in one of the branches of a tree. And his 
affrighted mule rode on from under him. 
And he was left hanging, between the 
branches and the ground. ‘The hair he was 
so proud of held him fast, till his father’s 
soldiers closed round about him, and put him 
to death. Then they threw him into a ditch 
and covered him with stones. 

That was the end of Absalom. He put 
the pleasant thing first, and the right thing 
last. And he lost all—everything he had 
liked, and worshipped, and sought after—his 
beautiful hair, the face he had so often looked 
at in the mirror, his place among the princes 
of Israel, his honour and character as a son, 
and at last life itself. 

This has always been God’s way. In all 
ages and to all sorts of men, those who have 
put the right things first have been blessed by 
Him: those who have put the pleasant things 
first have been troubled. 

The prophet Daniel was a man who put the 
right things first. He loved God. He loved 
praying to God. Three timesa day, with his 
windows open towards Jerusalem, where 
God’s temple was, he cried to God in prayer. 


God ; the pleasant thing to keep from being 
| thrown to the lions. But when the two came 
| together, and he had to put one of the two 
| first, he put the right thing first. He kept on 
| praying to God. 

Now it was not Daniel only who had to 
make this choice. The bad men who got 
the king to pass the wicked law, they also 
had a choice to make. It was a pleasant 
thing for them to get Daniel thrown to the 
lions. It is always pleasant for bad men to 
get good men out of their way. But although 
it was pleasant, it was wrong. And it was 
very wrong. ‘The right thing was to have left 
Daniel free to pray to his God. The right 
thing would have been to have said, “O 
king, do not pass such a cruel law as that.” 
But they put the pleasant thing, which was 
also a cruel, wicked thing, first. And from 
the right thing they hid their eyes entirely. 

See now how differently God dealt with 
Daniel and with them. 

Daniel had put the right thing first. He 
had said, “I dare not stop praying to God.” 
And God did not forsake him when he was 
cast into the lions’ den. All that night, all 
through the black hours, beside those hungry 
lions, face to face with their sleepless eyes, 
God, unseen, stood by His servant and shut 
their mouths. 

But when the men who had put, not the 
right thing, not God’s honour and law, first, 
| but their own wicked and cruel pleasure, 
| when they came next day and were thrown, 
| because of their wickedness, in Daniel’s 
| stead, among the lions, God let the fierce 
| beasts open their mouths to destroy them. 
| In a moment the “lions had the mastery of 





But the wicked men of Babylon hated this | them, and brake all their bones in pieces, or 
praying to God. And they hated Daniel | ever they came at the bottom of the den.” 

because he prayed to God. So they gotthe| This is still God’s way; His law never 
king to say, that for thirty days everybody | changes. Although twenty-four hundred years 
was to pray to him, and to him only, and | have passed since He saved Daniel, He still 
every one who prayed to God, as Daniel | puts a blessing on all who like Daniel put 
did, should be cast into a den of lions. | the right thing first. And He refuses to bless 


What Daniel had to choose between, there- 


fore, was this right thing—praying to God, | 


and this pleasant thing—saving himself from 
being cast into the den of lions. 

I am sure li‘e’ was as sweet to Daniel as it 
is to you and me. It could never be a plea- 
sant thing to be cast into a den of lions. 
And he might have said, ‘‘’Tis only for thirty 
days.” But then, there was nothing wrong 
in being cast among the lions. And it would 
have been quite wrong, even for thirty days, 
to have stopped praying to God, or to have 
prayed to the king instead of God. The 





right thing to do was to keep on praying to 


| those who put the pleasant thing first. 
About thirty years ago there was a iamous 
| master at one of our public schools who used 
to give a gold medal every year to the 
| student who wrote the best essay on “ Truth.” 
| And year by year the name of the student 
| who gained the medal was set up in letters 
| of gold on the walls of that master’s class- 
|room. One year there came up from the 
| country a young lad who wanted greatly to 
have his name on these walls in letters of 
| gold. And he set his heart on winning the 
| gold medal for the essay on “Truth.” As 
| he was pacing to and fro in the corridors of 
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the school one day, thinking what fine things 
he could put into his essay, the author of 
an essay which gained the medal some pre- 
vious year went past. And in a moment it 
flashed into the young student’s mind, that if 
he could get this essay to read, he might find 
| out from it what sort of essay was likely to 
| win the prize. So he went to the author 
| and borrowed the essay which had won the 
| prize. But when he read the essay he saw 
| that it was far beyond anything he could 
think or write. And the evil thought came 
into his soul to copy it from beginning to 
end, and send it in as his own. It would be 
so pleasant to get the prize. It would be so 
pleasant to have his name printed up on the 
walls in letters of gold. It would be so plea- 
sant when he went back to the country to 
have the neighbours and his old school- 
fellows saying, “ That is the man who got 
the medal of gold for the essay on ‘ Truth,’” 
And he did that very thing. 
| thought of what was right out of his soul. 
| He thought only of what was pleasant. 





bent the whole force of his mind to seek his | 
He neither sought righteous- | 


| own pleasure, 


He put all | 


He | 


honesty, nor God. He sat down and copied | 


out the whole of the borrowed essay, word 
by word, and put his own name on the back 
of it, and sent it in to the master as his own. 

The master read the essay, and said, 
“This is the best essay of the year ; it de- 
serves the prize.” But, although he said 
that, some words in the essay kept coming 
| back to him, as if he had somewhere or other 
seen them before. And by-and-by, the 
| whole essay came back to his memory, and 
| he found out that it was the essay which had 
| won the medal two years before. 
The Bible says, “ Shame is the promotion 
| of fools.” Instead of glory, this foolish lad 
| was to have shame. The master brought 
| the essay to his class next morning, and told 
the whole sad, shameful story, and ended by 
expelling the foolish writer of it from his 
class. He had put the pleasant thing first, 
the right thing last. He wanted honour and 
a gold medal, and his name printed in letters 
of gold ; but what he got was disgrace, and 
an evil name that followed him all his 
days. 

I have just one thing more to say to you. 


| 
| ness, nor fairness to others, nor truth, nor | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We have all got to put the right thing first, 
even when no good can come to us in this 
world. God will still bless us for doing it ; 
but the blessing may not appear till we are 
in His presence in heaven. 

One of our English poets has a beautiful 
ballad, in which he tells the story of a little 
nurse who acted in this heroic way. On the 
31st of May, 1868, at Newcastle, this girl, 
Margaret Wilson, was playing beside the 
railway, not far from the station, with three 
younger children in her care. While they 
were in the midst of their play an engine 
and tender came gliding up. 

“The dreadful weight of iron wheels 
Among them in a moment steals, 
And death is rolling at their heels!” 
Maggie, seeing the danger, ran at once with 
a little boy to the platform. But when she 
looked behind for her other two babies, she 
saw them in the very pathway of the engine. 
In a moment, without thought of her own 
safety, she ran back. She had just time to 
snatch them out of the way of the advancing 
wheels. And then, as with the quick thought 
of a little mother, she planted them, in the 
one possible spot of safety there,—close up 
against the sunk breast of the platform, be- 
tween the platform and the rails. She put 
the children inside. And she covered them 
with her own body,—standing like a wall 
between them and death. They were saved. 
She was killed. The pleasant thing for Mar- 
garet Wilson would have been to have got 
on the platform herself. The right thing 
was to save the children who had been put 
in her care. She put the right thing first. 
She was killed. But it was a Christ-like 
deed she did that day. Although it was done 
by a little nurse girl, an angel could not have 
done it better. She saved the children whom 
it was her duty to save: that was her glory. 
In doing that, she had to die. But she died 
putting the right thing first. No wonder the 


poet, who has lifted her story into song, ends | 


his ballad with this burst of praise : 


‘* My little heroine! Though I ne’er 
Can look upon thy features fair, 
Nor kiss the lips that mangled were ; 


‘ Yet thy true heart, and loving faith 
And agony of martyr death 
God saw—and He remembereth.” * 





* F. T. Palgrave. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
OUR NEW PROPERTY. 


OST persons who have had to do with canal- 
shares of late years have not found them a very 
desirable property. Yet the purchase of four million 
worth of the shares of the Suez Canal seems likely 
to turn out a very advantageous operation. 
instinctively carry their minds forward to something 
beyond this purchase. They think of our highway 
to India as now virtually secured. They think of 
our material interest in Egypt as likely to increase, 
till the whole country is virtually, if not also nominally, 
under our crown. ‘They think of the vast influence 


People | 


|a province of such an empire as the British, it 
| would have little chance of « exalting itself over the 
| nations.” It might recover its old fertility, it might 
become a centre of liberty and free institutions, it 
might have a very useful and happy influence on the 
whole east ; but it could not as before exalt itself, in 
| the sense meant in the prophecy, over the nations. 
| Meanwhile it may be as well for us to avoid the 
| folly of selling our eggs before we have got them in 
| our basket, and to wait, like the sister of Moses on 
| the bank of the Nile, till we have further light on the 
designs of Providence, and on the amount of con- 
nection which we are likely to have with the oldest 
| historical country in the world. 


which this would give us in Africa, especially in con- | 


nection with the slave trade. And it is singular that 
while such views are floating everywhere, there seems 
hardly a hint of serious opposition to them. The 
final acquisition of Egypt seems to be regarded as 
the natural issue of things. 


of herself. She never would have coveted the Fiji 


Islands, yet she could not refuse them. The Scripture | 


adage comes true, ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundantly.’ And now having 


bought shares in the Egyptian canal, she seems on | 
g SyP ’ 


the way to acquire a much grander possession. 
Egypt occupied a very prominent place in the 
earlier stages of the divine dispensation, and readers 
of prophecy know that it has not yet exhausted its 
réle. The prophecies of the Old Testament regard- 
ing Egypt are remarkable. Even in its heaviest 
days of judgment, it was never to be reduced to the 
condition of desolation of Babylon, Tyre, or Edom. 
It was to be the basest of kingdoms, it was to exalt 
itself no more over the nations, it was to be sold into 
the hand of the wicked, it was to be laid waste by 
strangers, and there was to be no more a prince in 
the land of Egypt; but it is nowhere said that it 
would be utterly desolate or forsaken. How true all 
this has proved since the Persians took it from its 
former rulers, more than three hundred years before 
Christ, is matter of notoriety. Authentic history can 
trace many centuries of its pre-eminence and power ; 
and even if it had left no record in history, its pyra- 
mids, from which forty centuries look down, and its 
noble ruins, are witnesses enough to its old magni- 
ficence and glory. How base it has been among 
the kingdoms, how much it has been wasted by 
strangers, is equally notorious. Its Mameluke 
dynasty had the singular peculiarity that no chief 
was succeeded by his son, but by his slave, so that 


literally there was no prince in the land of Egypt. If | 
it should ultimately pass into British hands, the event | 


would only be in the line of past predictions. It is 

to be hoped that there would not be occasion in that 

case for saying that it had been ‘sold into the 

hand . the wicked ; ” but certainly, if it were to be 
- N.S. 


Yet Great Britain has | 
long ceased to covet extension of territory. What | 
she gets from time to time she gets almost in spite | 


ST, ANDREW’S DAY. 


| The day that bids fair to be the missionary day in 
| the Christian calendar is that which has been named 
| after the apostle who first led a brother to Christ, that 
brother being Simon Peter. It is a proof that the 
duty of missions is getting a deeper hold, and also 
the duty and the privilege of prayer, that this institu- 
tion—a day of prayer for missions—is taking root in 
our country. We hope that many instances will 
| occur of men being induced to give themselves to 
missionary service as one fruit of the institution. 
Meanwhile we turn back with pleasant thoughts to 
the scene in Westminster Abbey, when old Dr. 
Moffat gave an account of his work in Africa, and 
pled the cause of missions. Attempting nothing rhe- 
torical, and making no concealment of his Scottish 
accent, this patriarch of missions gave a simple 
account of the Bechuanas, and his work as their mis- 
sionary, from his first going among them, more than 
half a century ago. According to Dr. Moffat, they 
had no sort of religious service, and no idea of a God 
when he began his work. Dr. Moffat’s authority is 
so high, that it must be received without hesitation ; 
but if this be true of the Bechuanas, they are an 
exception to the rule laid down so long since as the 
days of Cicero, that there was no nation, however 
barbarous, and no people, however remote, that had 
not some idea of a god, and some religious worship. 
A people in such circumstances did not afford much 
encouragement to a Christian missionary, and any 
one may see that, had he not been sustained by a 
higher hand than man’s, perseverance and progress 
would have been impossible. As it was, he had to 
set himself to learn their language as best he might, 
and slow enough work it was. Providence gave him 
an ally in the person of the Queen, whom, in his 
capacity of physician, he gained to be his friend. 
Under her auspices, Christianity flourished, and in 
Bechuana at the present time, where once a printed 
book was regarded as the white man’s charm, thou- 
sands were now able to read and treasure the Bible, 
| as once they treasured the marks which testified to ° 
the number of enemies they had slain in battle, 
Peace reigns where once blood ran, and over a vast 
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tract of country civilisaticn is closely following in the 
footsteps of the missionary. Dr. Moffat’s plea for 
help, we trust, will not have been raised in vain :— 
«¢ Tf every child of God in Europe and America would 
give something to this mission, the dark cloud which 
lies over this neglected and mysterious continent 
would soon be lighted, and before many years are 
passed we might behold the blessed sight of all Africa 
stretching forth her hands to God.” 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN IRELAND. 


The Report of the Association for stopping the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sundays in Ireland for the 
year 1874-5, brings down the history of that move- 
ment to the present time. It is a movement in which 
we feel a very deep interest, and being ashamed that 
in such a matter the Irish people should be defeated 
in their most ardent wishes by Members of Parlia- 
ment representing England, we would fain contribute 
our little mite to remedy so great an injustice. The 
movement had an interesting beginning. ‘ Honour 
to whom honour is due,’’ should ever be a sacred 
maxim ; 2nd in this case the honour of beginning the 
movement is due to some of the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The first impulse given to 
it, as we have been informed, was connected with a 
mournful spectacle, seen by one of these bishops—a 
young map quite drunk, bruised and bleeding, appear- 
ing one Sunday in the streets of a small town, who 
had evidently been engaged in a drunken brawl 
while the people were at church. The bishop endea- 
voured successfully to stop Sunday-selling in his 
diocese, by 2u appeal to the people themselves. In 
other cases, the same‘ course was taken. But in the 
larger towns, the object could not be obtained with- 
out an Act of Parliament. Earnest efforts were made 
to get legislation on the subject, but at first a com- 
promise was proposed and carried, limiting the hours 
of the Sunday traffic, but not shutting the houses 
altogether. 

This, however, did not satisfy the Irish people; 
and when Sir Dominic Corrigan was member of par- 
liament for Dublin, he introduced a bill for the com- 
plete closing of the public-houses on Sunday, but 
was not able to carry it. When the present Parlia- 
ment was elected, Sir Dominic was not returned, and 
the parliamentary management of the cause was 
committed to Professor Smyth, the member for 
Derry. The bill introduced by him received the sup- 
port of a great majority of Irish members, and of 
nearly all the members for Scotland, but was thrown 
out by the votes of English members. Nothing 
daunted, the Irish people returned to the charge; 
and no sooner had Parliament assembled in February, 
1875, than Professor Smyth gave notice that he would 
reintroduce the bill. On this occasion the bill was 
supported by an unprecedented number of petitions, 
representing a unanimity of opinion and desire quite 
unusual among the Irish people. The ‘‘ National Me- 
morial” in its favour, presented to Mr. Disraeli, bore 
the signatures of 1,413 magistrates, 2,484 clergymen, 





744 physicians and surgeons, 1,991 elected poor-law 
guardians, 596 town councillors, and 453 merchants 
and employers of labour. Such cordiality and unani- 
mity in favour of any measure, Ireland had never 
known before. On the 27th of February a deputation, 
headed by the Mayor, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and Sir Dominic Corrigan, waited on the Viceroy at 
Dublin Castle, and pressed the matter on his atten- 
tion; and afterwards another deputation waited on 
the Prime Minister for the same purpose. The 
memorial set forth that drunkenness was seriously on 
the increase in Ireland, that much of the evil was due 
to Sunday drinking, that a great majority of all sec- 
tions of the Irish people were opposed to the Sunday 
traffic in drink, that the various churches were all 
united as one in favour of Dr. Smyth’s bill, that no 
imperial issues were involved in the question, and that 
it was therefore unfair in the English members to 
thwart the wishes of the Irish people. In the debate 
that followed the introduction of the bill, the stream 
of opinion was most conspicuously in its favour, as 
was frankly admitted by the press next day. It was 
somewhat ominous that its chief opponent was a gen- 
tleman connected with the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association for England. Owing to the time when 
the bill was before the House, it was expbsed to the 
risk of being ‘‘ talked out,” as the phrase is ; that is, 
talked about up to the last moment allowed for 
debate, so that no division could be come to. Nor 
was it found possible to get it reintroduced during 
that session of Parliament. 

Naturally the Irish people were deeply disappointed 
and mortified at the manner in which their scheme 
was defeated. Still undaunted, however, they are 
again mustering their forces for a new attack. We 
know they have the sympathy and prayers of all the 
best men in the country, and we sincerely trust that, 
through the divine blessing, the object so dear to 
their hearts will meet with no further opposition in 
the British Houses of Parliament. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY ON THE CONDITION OF 
LONDON. 

Mr. Weylland, the popular author of “The Man 
with the Book,” in which he gave an account of 
the work of the home missionary, has published a 
companion volume, entitled, “Round the Tower; 
or, the Story of the London City Mission.” It is 
the east part of London to which this volume chiefly 
refers. Lord Shaftesbury has written an introductory 
paper in which he gives his impressions of the changes 
which have taken place in the condition of those parts 
of the metropolis during the last generation. We 
are glad to find that his lordship is decidedly of 
opinion that the change has been for the better. 
Though the thorns and briers have not yet been all 
succeeded by the fir-tree and the myrtle-tree, yet 
God’s word has not returned to Him void, and the 
measure of success has been sufficient to encourage 
missionaries to persevere in their work. 

Lord Shaftesbury quotes the following sentence 
from the last Report on the Metropolitan Police 
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Force by Colonel Henderson :—‘‘ There appears to 
be a greater regard to personal neatness and an un- 
willingness to outrage public decorum by coarse 
language, indecent behaviour, or other unseemly 
conduct in the streets. This is openly testified to 
by respectable tradesmen.” ‘It may be openly 
testified to,” adds his lordship, ‘by many others. I 
will continue to testify to it myself; and express a 
belief that had the reporter been at liberty to adopt 
any but the formal and stilted phraseology of an 
official document, he would have said more as to the 
moral reform of a considerable part of the popula- 
tion, and the sources from which that reform has 
arisen.” Lord Shaftesbury admits at the same time 
that there has been an increase in violent and brutal 
crime. 

So long ago as 1848, when the whole of Europe 
was convulsed by popular revolution, and when 
London was threatened with a rising of the mob, the 
good influence of the religious spirit in preventing 
such an outbreak was marked by keen eyes and 
thankful hearts. ‘M. Guizot,” says Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “observed to me, ‘The religion alone of 
your country has saved you from revolution.’ This 
opinion was to a great extent endorsed by Sir George 
Grey, then Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who in talking to me of the event, ascribed the 





good order, peace, and high bearing of the people of | 


the metropolis to the moral and ennobling agencies 


that had been so long and so vigorously at work | 


among them.” 

Writing of the City Mission, Lord Shaftesbury 
adverts particularly to the arrangement by which 
special missionaries are appointed for particular 
classes. ‘‘ We have special missionaries to cabmen, 
beershops, the Asiatics, Jews, German sugar-bakers, 


the police, the costermongers, public-houses, low | 
lodging-houses, and many more—to every form of | 


society, in short, that can be circumscribed and 
brought within the lines and comfort of a definition. 
The missions to the Asiatics are peculiarly worthy 
of note; as but for these special efforts, Lascars, 
coolies, natives of India, China, and Japan, coming 
and going in our merchant vessels, would return to 
their native countries and report, with much approxi- 
mation to truth, that for religion, decency, and civi- 
lised life, Calcutta and Canton were by no means 
inferior to Shadwell and Wapping.” 


THE THEATRE IN EDINBURGH. 


The burning down of theatres is a very common 
event; but Edinburgh has lately had more than 
ordinary share of it. The largest theatre in the 
town was burnt down more than a year ago, and the 
Southminster followed a few weeks later. But the 
symbol of the phoenix has been more than realised, 
Not only have the old theatres been reconstructed, 
but the new ones have been added. The “ Gaiety” 
is a small affair, next door to the University ; but the 
“ Edinburgh ” is of large dimensions, and has an 
aquarium and a winter garden under the same roof. 





This new theatre has just been opened, but not without 
remonstrance on the part of some. In particular, 
the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, concerned on 
account of the theatre-going tendencies which have 
begun to appear among some, and especially at the 
time of the Christmas pantomime, have issued a 
Pastoral Address, in which they call on their people 
to consider whether theatre-going is right for the 
followers of Christ. The address begins by dwelling 
on the temptations incident to this season of the 
year, and reminding parents that instead of allowing 
their children greater license than usual, they ought 
at such a time to remind them that they are conse- 
crated to the Lord, and bound to depart from every 
appearance of evil. In reference to the theatre, it 
reminds them that in this country it never has been 
a school of morality, but, on the contrary, too often 
an ally of vice. It quotes the testimony of Richard 
Cecil, as to the unwillingness of young men to 
return to their homes immediately after the play is 
over, and to find a place of any sort where they 
may remain for a time. It refers to the tendeacy of 
the stage to degenerate in tone, from the temptation 
to pander to the taste of the mass of its frequenters. 
It quotes from the late Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Thom- 
son of St. George’s on the bearing of places of 


| amusement on the spiritual life and progress of the 


soul. And in regard to the pantomime, it adverts 
to the corrupting influence it has on the children who 
are trained to take part init, who either do not return 
to school at all, or return deteriorated in mcrale after 
the season is over. The address appeals only to 
Christian people, and expressly avoids passing a 
judgment on the moral or spiritual character either of 
actors, or of visitors of the theatre. 

Licenses for the sale of wine and spirits always 
go with theatres, but the new one has applied for a 
patent, which will confer that right unchallenged for 
twenty-one years. Recently the Industrial Museum, 
a splendid national institution, applied for a license 
for the sale of wine and spirits. This applica- 
tion was greatly bewailed and stoutly opposed by 
those friends of the working classes who have 
rejoiced that in the National Industrial Museum there 
was no vestige of temptation to the sin from which it 
is so difficult to wean its victims. Unfortunately it 
cannot now be included among the public sights of 
the city to which frail victims of intemperance who 
are struggling to avoid its snare, may now resort with 
safety. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE CHURCH OF GERMANY. 


Much attention has been called to the attempt of 
the German Emperor and Parliament io re-organize 
their church, and apropos of the not very successful 
result of that endeavour, to the general condition of 
religion in Germany. What was aimed at was, to 
constitute a gradation of church courts, on the model 
of the Presbyterian system, beginning with the paro- 
chial council; rising from that to the district council 
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or presbytery; then to the provincial council or 
synod, and finally to the General Synod or Assembly. 
’ The first of these bodies has been actually established ; 
the rest are being experimentally tried. The lower 
councils were always to elect the council above them, 
the whole culminating in the Supreme Council. The 
Prussian Correspondent of the Zimes has sent to 
that newspaper a detailed account of this system, and of 
the practical working of it so far as it has yet been 
carried out. The election of the parochial councils 
was given to the parishioners, with power to exclude 
any one known as a disbeliever and a despiser of the 
Bible. In the district and provincial Assemblies, 
half are to be clergymen, and the king elects one- 
sixth. The General Synod, or Central Parliament, 
consists of two hundred and three members, of whom 
thirty are appointed by the king, eleven are superin- 
tendents, and twelve professors, the remaining 
hundred and fifty being elected by the provincial 
synods. Of the elected portion of this Assembly, 
one-third must be clergymen, one-third laymen, the 
remaining third being left to the option of the 
electors. These arrangements refer to the Six 
Eastern provinces of the monarchy, but some of the 
other provinces have received similar institutions. As 
Parliament did not sanction more than the parochial 
councils, the other courts are not yet finally esta- 
blished, and the General Synod, which has just met, is 
to do no more than advise the king on the merits of 
the original proposal. 

In regard to the parochial councils, it appears that 
at first some of the orthodox clergy were disposed to 
exercise the right of preventing the unbelieving mem- 
bers of the parishes from taking part, but they did 
not carry this into effect. The result, however, was 
the same as if they had. The members chosen to the 
councils were generally orthodox in their faith, The 
explanation of this is, that the unbelieving portions 
of the parishes are too careless about the whole 
subject to give themselves any trouble in regard to it. 
But when elected, the parochial councils had very 
little in their power. They had only to do with 
stipends, and temporal matters generally; but the 
reform which was most needed within this sphere was 
one which they did nothing to carry out. It was 
much to be desired that the starvation incomes of 
many of the clergy should’ be increased. In many 
villages and parishes the clergyman is called to do 
the duty on £100 a year. The consequence of this 
and of other circumstances is, that the supply of 
young pastors has very seriously fallen off. Many 
churches are vacant, and the number of divinity 
students is everywhere so small compared to what it 
used to be, that the number of these vacant charges 
must rapidly increase. 

The statistics of the theological institutions have 
been brought forward. It appears that in 1831, the 
eight Prussian Universities had 2,203 theological 
students; while in 1873 this number had sunk 
to 740—one-third of the other. In Western and 
Southern Germany the same process of decrease is 
going on. Marburg and Giessen, the two Hessian 





Universities, had 124 theological students in 1831, 


against 46 in 1873, and even in Wiirtemburg, the 
most evangelical country of Germany, there was a 
decrease. Further, of those who matriculated as 
students of theology, only about two-thirds completed 
their course; one-third fell away. And the sons of 
pastors, it is said, are rarely students of divinity ; 
nor, indeed, the sons of any in cultivated circles, so 
that the gulf between cultivated and uncultivated is 
getting wider apace. 

The comments of the English press on this state of 
things are interesting. The Zimes says, it is largely 
a question of money. If the people won’t pay the 
clergy better, there will soon be no clergy to pay. 
The Sectator feels assured that the vacuum created 
in the minds of the German people by the absence of 
faith and worship, is sure to be filled up by some- 
thing, and it dreads that some wild fanaticism, like 
Spiritualism, will rush in to the popular mind. The 
Watchman makes two remarks—one on the inability 
of a church establishment to secure the religious life 
of the population; the other on the impossibility of 
curing religious scepticism and indifference save by a 
living exhibition of vital godliness :— 


“ Speculative as well as practical unbelief can only 
be conquered by the actual exhibition of living 
spiritual religion, actually enjoyed and exemplified 
by individual Christians. All that can be said on 
the side of scepticism and belief, has been said over 
and over again, but the settlement of the controversy 
will not be by the conviction of the intellect in the 
first place, but by the conversion of the heart. The 
moral nature of the man once made to feel its wants 
can only find satisfaction for its ‘religious yearn- 
ings’ in the acceptance and experience of the truths 
of Christianity. This seems to be the divine proce- 
dure. Intellect is not permitted of itself to find a 
resting-place in its speculations and inquiries after 
truth. It is ‘in the wisdom of God’ that ‘the 
world by wisdom knew not God’ (1 Cor. i. 21), but 
by ‘the foolishness of preaching,’ by God’s love 
to all mankind in Christ, and by that alone, men are, 
by the power of the Spirit, brought to believe. In- 
valuable as are the learned treatises of the evidences 
and defences of revealed religion, the plain, earnest 
gospel preacher is for all practical purposes the most 
formidable opponent of scepticism ; for the offer of a 
present, conscious, full salvation is the great lever for 
lifting the heart of men towards God in Christ.” 


NOTES ON PARIS. 


The following brief notes on Paris are from a 
letter of a correspondent of Zvangelical Christendom 
en route for Italy :— 


“Having had occasion to spend a week or two 
lately in the French capital, permit me to say an 
earnest word with regard to the flourishing Christian 
work going on there, without encroaching on the 
domain of your excellent Parisian correspondent. 
The Episcopal Church has a living ministry in 
Mr. Forbes, whose sphere is a most influential one, 
owing to the large audiences whom he addresses. 
Mr. Baron Hart, in his most centrally situated Con- 
gregational chapel, throws himself enthusiastically 
into every form of well-doing on behalf of English 
and French people. The American and Scotch 
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pulpits are occupied by energetic workmen. M. 
Bersier’s church is crowded with native and foreign 
admirers, and to us the small liturgical element 
which has separated this eloquent preacher from his | 
brethren of the Free Church of France, was the only | 
tame part of the service. De Pressensé and F isch, 
and other French pastors, are full of zeal and | 
activity. The efforts of Miss De Bréen and Miss | 
Leigh, and Mr. and Mr. Pearse, are kindly spoken of | 
on all hands. Many other sympathizing hearts have 
been lately stirred of God on behalf of the people of 
Paris. But perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
movements is that so quietly begun by Mr. M‘All a 
few years ago, and which has grown now to so great 
a size through the favour of the working classes, for 
whose benefit is was started.” 


Of this work of Mr. M‘All’s an account was 
given lately in our columns. We receive favourable 
accounts of the progress of Miss Howard’s work 
among the Paris students, and are glad to know that 
two excellent Christian ladies have gone from this 
country to aid her in carrying it on. Conferences on 
spiritual religion have been going on in various parts 
of France in connection with the Reformed Church, 
not invariably so free from crudities as might be 
wished, but with results that seem to be excellent on 
the whole. 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLICS IN BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


Our teaders may remember a notice in these columns 
some time ago, relating to the strife between the civil 
authorities of Berne and the Catholics of the Jura 
district in that canton. The clergy there, having 
refused obedience to the laws of the State, were 
ejected from their charges and banished from the 
canton, while their places were! supplied by priests of 
the old Catholic Church, or other persons of similar 
views. Still the number was far too small, and many 
parishes were left without a priest at all. 

The rigour of this proceeding has now been so far 
checked, that the ejected priests are permitted to 
return to their parishes. This permission they were 
disposed to look on as a triumph, and some of them 
were preparing forthwith to resume their clerical 
functions. In these circumstances, the civil autho- 
rities have issued a police regulation declaring that 
the priests are not to be allowed to preach or to cele- 
brate worship either in the chufches or in their own 
houses, unless they have previously signed a written 
declaration that they will render obedience to all the 
laws of the State. A remonstrance has been sent in 
against this enactment, but it is not expected that it 
will be of any avail. 

Some weeks ago, the Liberal Catholics of the 
canton held a synod at Berne. It appears to have 
been of a somewhat radical description. The matters 
discussed related to a catechism, a biblical history, 
the celibacy of the clergy, the making confession 
optional, and the abolition of the practice of wearing 
the soutaine in public. The members of the synod 
seem to have been generally in favour of such reforms. 
In ;fact, they took nearly the same position as the 





Alt-Catholics in Germany. It appears, too, that not- 


withstanding the popularity among some of the 
people of prayers for the dead, and the daily litur- 
gical service, many laymen are opposed to them, and 
some curés have already suppressed the daily prayers. 
It is believed that if clerical celibacy should be abo- 
lished, these practices would follow. Hence some 


| priests, liberal on the whole, think that the liberal 


body is advancing too rapidly, that it will throw over- 
board some of the most venerable of the Catholic 
traditions, and awaken thereby the joy of the Ultra- 
montanists, who will see in such radical positions the 
prelude to a fall. 

Some of the reforming priests in Switzerland are 
most eager to keep up the character of catholicity 
and apostolicity. They have a great dread of par- 
ticularism—of Eglises petites, of small sects or de- 
nominations. They wish to show themselves more 
Catholic and more Christian than Rome and the 
Curia, and hope that the course of events will be 
favourable to this consummation. 

It is now the law of Berne that no ecclesiastical 
costume is to be worn on the public streets. The 
first victim was a Protestant pastor, who, having no 
vestry attached to his church, was proceeding as usual 
to his church in his gown. The execution of the law 
against Protestants has been delayed, till an oppor- 
tunity shall be given them of getting the necessary 
buildings. 


IlIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 

REMONSTRANCES AGAINST THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

The Friend of China publishes three addresses to 
the Anti-Opium Society from Chinese Christian 
churches. The Chinese Christians of Hong-Kong 
express themselves strongly against opium, on account 
of its influence on the opium smokers, who are entirely 
demoralised by it; on account of the obstacle it raises 
to the spread of Christianity, and because China her- 
self wishes to overcome it. They remonstrate very 
strongly with the opium merchants of the West, and 
with those who insist on growing it in India. They 
say they cannot understand the state of heart of 
those who persist in promoting a traffic full of so 
horrible results. The letter of the Hakka churches 
begins,—* Fornication, gambling, and drunkenness 
are three vices most injurious to the human race; but 
there is a fourth more injurious still—opium-smoking.” 
The Canton Christians arrange their objections to 
opium under four heads : it wastes the vital energy ; 
it squanders useful wealth ; it injures body and soul ; 
it‘hinders the propagation of the truth. Under the 
last head, they tell us that the Chinese are ever 
saying, ‘* The foreigners who preach the doctrine of 
Jesus affirm that He taught men to love others as 
themselves, and always to bear in mind the golden 
rule; but every year they import opium into China, 
and injure thereby millions of their fellow-creatures. 
Lately the quantity imported has increased, and the 
injury it produces has increased in proportion; as if 
they meant to carry off all the wealth of China, and 
to drain away the life-blood of the people before they 
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stop. When men only think of what profits them- 
selves, and are regardless of the injury done to others 
to such an extent as this, how can they be said to 
love others as themselves ? how can we believe their 
doctrine and follow their religion?” &c. 


NEW GUINEA. 


The Missionary Chronicle contains a long and 
interesting account of the voyage of Mr. Macfarlane 
(a name known to our readers) in the Zllengowan, 
in the region of New Guinea, visiting some places 
where teachers had already been at work, and ex- 
ploring others where as yet no foot of missionary had 
trod. We subjoin some jottings from his letters. 


A Sabbath at Murray Island. 


‘We spent a Sabbath at Murray Island—one 
which will not be easily forgotten, it so forcibly 
reminded us of the quiet, lovely Sabbaths in the 
South Seas. The sun rose upon a glassy sea, which 
was gently lapping the reefs and the shore. The 
canoes were all hauled up on the beach; none came 
off to us ; none went to catch fish ; none were sailing 
about for amusement as on other days. If was 
Sunday, and no one launched his canoe, or went to 
his plantation: all work was suspended. As we 
paced the deck in the still morning, and gazed upon 
the picturesque scene, and heard the song of morning 
praise floating across the water, and thought of the 
change which had already taken place on the island, 
we felt deeply thankful and greatly encouraged. 
Although-there are not yet half-a-dozen people on the 
island who are seriously concerned about their souls’ 
welfare, all professed to have embraced Christianity. 
The work of education must be gradual. Modes of 
life and superstitions are not to be changed and 
uprooted in aday. I have been obliged to warn the 
teachers against the negative form in which they are 
apt to present Christianity ; they generally begin at 
the wrong end by forbidding the natives to continue 
their games and superstitions, instead of dwelling 
upon the i and precepts of Christ. When 
they begin to love the Saviour, they will begin to 
abandon those things which are displeasing to Him.” 

One of the Dark Places of the Earth. 

The people who dwell in the island of Poigou are 
exposed to the attacks of enemies whose cruelty 
reaches a point of barbarity unexampled surely in 
all the dark places of the earth :— 

‘‘The enemies whom the Poiguans most dread, 
however, are a tribe of notorious cannibals on a point 
of the mainland about six miles distant, whom they 
describe as being exceedingly fierce and cruel, who 
make raids upon the neighbouring tribes in order to 
obtain human flesh, and keep their victims alive as 
long as they can in order to preserve the meat, taking 
a limb as they want it! This is horrible. I have 
not heard of anything like it in the South Seas.” 


A MISSIONARY TOURIST’S OPINION OF MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Dr. Falding, of Rotherham, after an 
extended tour in the East, in the course of which he 
has visited India, China, and Japan, and collected 
much information about missions, sums up his im- 
pressions in the following emphatic testimony :— 

“T made it my business to look into missionary 
work wherever I could meet with it. I have 
visited the missionaries and their stations at 





Madras, Benares, Burmah, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Calcutta, Hong Kong, Canton, Yokohama, and other 
places throughout India, China, and Japan. I have 
visited the missionaries sent out by nearly all the 
societies—the Baptists, Wesleyans, the Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and our own London 
Society; and not only European, but American 
missionaries. I have conversed with sea captains, 
with officers in the army, with civilians, and mer- 
chants, and natives, as well as with missionaries. I 
have visited schools, and churches, and hospitals, 
and colleges, and orphanages, and wherever it has 
been possible for me to obtain knowledge on the 
subject, I have endeavoured to do it, and to use the 
calmest and most unbiassed and unprejudiced judg- 
ment. I have seen—as it is impossible for any one 
who passes through the country not to see—the deep 
need that there is for missionary work. I have 
found that the numbers of converts at the different 
stations varied, of course, with the circumstances of 
the stations; sometimes small and sometimes large; 
but yet they had been in fair proportion to the 
amount of effort put forth; to the time during which 
the mission had been there conducted; and to the 
reasonable expectation which the circumstances of 
each case might warrant us to form. But this I have 
found more decidedly, this I have learned with 
greater clearness than ever before, that the results 
of missionary work abroad are not to be estimated by 
numbers at all. You cannot tell the value of the 
mission-work by counting the number of church 
members, or even by the number of children in the 
schools, and persons in attendance upon worship. 
The work is, to a great extent, hidden, and buried, 
and silent ; but it is none the less real for that. The 
influence of a Christian life amongst the natives ; the 
influence of a Christian family amongst a neighbour- 
hood ; the higher standard of morality which is exhi- 
bited; the Christian meekness and rectitude and 
justice exhibited to the natives by the missionaries— 
not always by the other Europeans, but always by 
the Christian missionaries; the instruction which is 
imparted to the people and spread amongst them 
from class to class, conveying new ideas to their 
minds, and giving a new current, as it were, to their 
lives ; and the amount of doubt and indifference often 
shown for their own ancient superstitions and idola- 
tries; all these things are so permeating society in 
India and in China, that it is not at all an unreason- 
able thing to see—it is not at all an unreasonable thing 
to expect, as I firmly do—that before another fifty 
years have passed away, a great revolution will have 
taken place both in India andin China. Caste will 
be gone; idolatry will be gone, to a great extent if 
not entirely, and you will have those nations, as it 
were, coming over to Christianity.” 


SOME STATISTICS OF MISSIONS. 


Canon Scott Robertson has recently published tables 
of the contributions to missions of the British 
Churches. The sum of his tables is as follows:— 

Summary of British Contributions to Foreign 
Missions, A.D. 1874. 


20 Church of England Societies (Table I.) . £400,089 
12 Joint Societies of Churchmen and Non- 


conformists (Table II.) . . 163,585 
16 Nonconformist Societies (Table IIL.) 303,720 
18 Scottish and Irish Societies (Table IV.) 133,096 
2 Societies of the Roman Catholic Churc 

(Table V.) . . : ° ° ° 8,709 


Total of 68 Societies.  £1,009,199 
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. . . | 

N.B.—This total does not include income from | 

investments, nor balance in hand, nor any foreign 
receipts. 


Considering that on intoxicating drink the sum 
spent in Great Britain amounts to the gigantic total 
of a hundred and thirty millions sterling, the result 
for missions is very miserable; it shows that the 
British Churches have as yet been only playing at 
missions, and it explains the fact that it needs so 
much careful probing and demonstration to convince | 
the world that any considerable amount of good has 
resulted from missionary effort. 

The journal entitled the Jfissionary lately pub- 
lished statistics of Protestant missions generally. It 
will be observed that, while Canon Robertson gives 
sixty-eight as the number of British Societies, the 
Missionary makes sixty-five the number of Protestant 
foreign mission organizations :— 


“There are at present some sixty-five Protestant 
foreign missionary organizations in operation, larger 
or smaller. Of these, sixteen are English, seven are 
Dutch, one Irish, one French, eleven German and 
Swiss, two Dutch, three Norwegian and Swedish, 
one Danish, eighteen American, two British North 
American, and two West Indies.” 


These sixty-four or five foreign missionary organi- 
zations have scattered over the earth’s surface some 
sixteen hundred missionary stations, over sixteen hun- 
dred places of worship, some seven thousand five 
hundred missionaries, of whom some four thousand 
are regularly ordained ministers, and three thousand 
five hundred catechists and other lay agents, and in 
connection with their churches there are half a mil- | 
lion to a million of communicants. 


; Scholars in 
Stations. Ministers. day schools. | 









In Turkey and Persia...... 163 204 6,000 
North India ............ 128 379 26,000 
Western India . 30 64 4,000 
Southern India . 143 733 41,000 
Ceylon, Thibet .... . 62 177 14,000 
Indian Archipelago 35 41 7,000 
Birmah and Siam... 24 503 7,000 
ENED Seeccniesssweens 45 160 1,000 } 
Egypt and Abyssinia 10 10 350 
East Africa. 8 22 500 | 
West Africa . -II0 240 15,000 
South Africa . 224 330 15,000 
West Indies ....... 289 328 32,000 
America, Indians. 140 226 5000 
Polynesia .......... a 407 62,000 
New Zealand .....0....00008 42 64 100 | 


These statistics are gathered from reports, some | 
of which are ten years old, and therefore probably 
understate the present numbers. They exclude the 
Sandwich Islands, which have become wholly Chris- | 
tianized as a people, and whose churches depend no | 
longer for aid on any foreign missionary organi- 
zation. 


ROMISH MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All the world knows of the alarm created in the 
United States by the efforts of Romanism to acquire | 
supreme power and influence there, and of the atti- | 
tude in reference to this assumed by President Grant. 
From the Presbyterian Monthly Record, we copy 
the following statement of the plan and efforts of | 


| pitals, and filling them with costly churches. 


Rome. It deserves all attention far beyond the 
limits of the United States :— 


‘‘Now Romanism has fully embarked all her 
power in the work of teaching and converting 
America! As one man, and without scruple as to 
the means, her priesthood and all her orders, male 
and female, and her people, with all their money and 
their personal and political influence, have devoted 
themselves to the overthrow of Protestant institutions 
here. They have arrayed all the unquestioning 
adherents of their Church in opposition to free educa- 
tion and a free press; to freedom of thought, of con- 
science, and of religious worship. We see just now 
their zealous obedience to the admonitions which we 
have quoted, in the peculiar, energetic, and often 
successful efforts which Romanism is making to con- 
trol our political parties; to compel legislative and 
municipal bodies to bestow grants of money for 
the use of its sectarian and proselyting institutions ; 
to organize, and to arm with military weapons, asso- 
ciations and bands ostensibly devoted to the advance- 
ment of temperance or of benevolent objects ; and to 
rear in this republican nation a powerful monarchical 
religious system, which shall irresistibly control our 
education of the young, our laws, our executive 
officials in the national capital, in every state, and in 
every city and town, and finally our army, our navy, 
our ‘all!’ Yes, our ‘all;’ for all that has distin- 
guished this most favoured land would then be swal- 
lowed up in the gulf whose black and reeking waves 
of ignorance, sensuality, and superstition have rolled 
over so many other nations and republics, and sunk 
them in its depths. 

‘*To carry out its gigantic schemes, Rome is col- 
lecting here those hordes of priests and monks and 
nuns whom the nations of Europe and South Ame- 
rica, and even Mexico, are driving forth with just 
indignation and intense loathing from their shores. 


, All its dark and miserable hosts are looking to this 
nation as the one alone whose juvenile simplicity makes 


it apparently a secure prey, and whose wealth and 
power make it to them the most inviting missionary 
field on earth, They are silently but widely spread- 
ing themselves over the West and over the Pacific 
coast. They have begun with great zeal to labour 


| among the susceptible and ignorant blacks in the 


South; and no race offers more inducements to them 
than one so fond of pomp, of music, and of what is 
tangible and imaginative in religious worship. They 
are girdling our capital cities with schools and hos- 


And 
they are paying for them by the money which we are 


| giving to their poor, to the servants in our families, 


and to the common labourers.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


REV. DAVID THOMAS. 


The Rev. David Thomas, so well known as a 
pastor at Bristol, and in connection with ‘The 
Homilist,” received from Dr. Stoughton, of Kensing- 
ton, a beautiful tribute, in the address delivered on 
occasion of his funeral. He spoke of the union 
in him of Christian manliness and Christian simplicity 
—the man of God and the child of God—a devout 
humble worshipper, who really prostrated himself 
before the infinite Majesty. He described him as a 
man of broad and intense sympathy—one who felt 
the many-sidedness of humanity, knew the difference 
between mind and mind, heart and heart, man and 
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man. He was a man without self-importance, self- 
seeking, or assumption. He loved home, friends, and 
paths of quiet, unobtrusive, unnoticed usefulness. 
And he had a rare way of getting at one’s spiritual 
nature, his words obtained a mastery over one— 
made one go away feeling, ‘“‘ How true thy words, 
how just, how they penetrate my conscience and 
make me feel ashamed of myself ; make me sensible 
of my unworthiness and my sin; make me desirous 
of having more of the purity, the humility, ‘he honesty, 
the candour, the charity, the self-sacrifice, the Chris- 
tian spirit of the gospel !”” 

‘‘He was a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost,” concluded Dr. Stoughton, ‘and hence his 
word was with power.” 


WILLIAM BROCK, D.D. 


A native of Devonshire, William Brock began life 
in London as a watchmaker, but at an early period 
devoted himself to the ministry of the Baptist 
Church. His first charge was at Norwich, from 
which in 1848 he removed to become minister of the 
new Baptist chapel at Bloomsbury, London. * For 
twenty-four years he exercised his ministry here, 
enjoying in the metropolis a position of great honour 
and respect. Three years ago he retired from active 
service, and on that occasion Dr. Stoughton spoke of 
him and of his work in terms of the greatest esteem. 
He was a director and an earnest promoter of the 
Baptist Missionary Society; and his last public 
service was giving an address at Plymouth to some 
missionaries of that Society, on occasion of their 
going forth to foreign service. 


MR. H. CARRE TUCKER. 


Mr. Tucker’s name has long been familiar to all 
interested in the Christian welfare of India, and 
particularly to those whose interests have been especi- 
ally connected with the Church Missionary Society. 
He was one of many Christian laymen, raised by 
their character and abilities to a high position, who 
have devoted themselves to the highest interests of 
that great country. The halo that encircles the names 
of such men is very bright. Mr. Carre Tucker had a 
‘special interest in vernacular literature for India. 
Last month his name occurred in these columns as 
one who had done much, at his own expense, to 
supply the natives of India with wholesome verna- 
cular reading. To the last he was deeply interested 
in this cause, and did much to place it on a more 
favourable footing. 


JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.R.S. 


Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, it has been truly remarked, 
was not the least of that group of remarkable men 
whom Scotland sent forth more than a generation 
ago to lay the foundation of the great edifice of 
Christianity in heathen countries. Of his seventy- 
one years, forty-six were given to missionary labour 
in India. As a student at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Wilson showed an omnivorous appetite, 
while his religious character owed much, in its first 
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stage, to the influence of the late Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, of St. George’s. In 1828 he offered 
himself as a missionary to the Scottish Missionary 
Society, a society whose missions were taken over 
some years after by the Church of Scotland. In 
February, 1829, he landed at Bombay, “a city with 
which, for the next half century nearly, John Wilson 
was to be so closely identified that it will be long 
ere Anglo-Indians cease to think of the one without 
the other.” Very early his plans were laid for evan- 
gelising all classes of its population. Surveying the 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Jews, and Romanist 
Portuguese, he in due time became acquainted with 
their principal men, their languages and literatures, 
and thus laid the foundation of his unprecedented 
influence with the people. All that philanthropy, 
all that learning, all that a catholic Christianity, 
prompting and directing both, could do for these 
races, he did, so that he came to be venerated as 
their father and loved as their friend. 

In 1835, the school which Wilson had organized 
became the General Assembly’s Institution, and from 
that centre there has streamed forth not only high 
learning and a pure morality, but a Christian influence 
which has brought the highest biessing to some, and 
given indirectly elevation to many more. At an 
early period, some of his Parsee pupils became first 
converts, and thereafter ministers of the gospel. 
All through his life Dr. Wilson was a missionary, 
ever desiring to consecrate his learning and his 
influence to the one grand object of advancing the 
kingdom of Christ. 

With the governors and governments of Madras 
his influence was remarkable. His advice was eagerly 
sought on all important occasions, and his intimate 
knowledge of the natives made it invaluable. In 
1868 a public testimonial was presented to him, 
amounting to 21,000 rupees, the capital sum of which 
he generously devoted to the endowment of a chair 
of Comparative Philology in the University of Bom- 
bay, where he had been successively Fellow, Exa- 
miner, and Vice Chancellor. 

As a scholar, Dr. Wilson stood in the highest 
rank, Many books were written by him on the native 
religions. He established; the Oriental Christian 
Spectator, and contributed to the Calcutta Review, 
and the Bombay Quarterly Review. He was long 
President of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. A large work, entitled, “‘ The Lands of the 
Bible,”’ was an exhaustive critical account of Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries conspicuous in Scrip- 
ture. In his later years he was employed on a great 
work, as yet unpublished, on ‘ Caste.” 

In 1870 he was invited to return home in order that 
he might receive the highest honour which the Free 
Church of Scotland could confer on him—the Chair 
of the General Assembly. All with whom he came 
in contact were charmed with his kindly unassuming 
spirit, and deeply impressed with his learning, his 
sagacity, his catholicity, and his spirituality. Not- 
withstanding all his honours, he was ever as a brother, 
even with the youngest and humblest of his brethren, 
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By THE AUTHOR or “ THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.’’ 


XX.—MARGARET’S NOTE-BOOK. 
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seems 
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could 
have written that! How far off the time 
seems when it could have been written ! 

I never dreamt of anything happening but 
to us all together. 

In fact, I think we none of us really 
believed in death. I wonder if any one ever 
does until it comes and lays life waste, 
and opens the dreadful chasm at our very 
feet. 

I wonder about so many things. It is 
strange. But it seems as if Monica and I 
had changed places. Her distractions and 
perplexities seem smitten into harmony, as 
if an electric flash had passed through them, 
and made them a unity in her heart. The 
world seemed so difficult and incomprehen- 
sible to her before ; and now she seems to 
see through things to the light, as if death 
for her had rent the veil instead of drawing 
it closer. 

Whilst, to me, the terrible realities seem 
almost as if they had now began to exist. 
I suppose what Austin used to call her way 
of looking at things in the abstract, and mine 
of seeing them in the concrete, has to do 
with it ; or rather the character which made 
us do it. She saw the perplexities and 
chaos underneath the sunny haze of our own 
bright home life. And now the sunshine is 
gone, I seem to have fallen into the chaos, 
whilst she has reached beyond to the Spirit 

V.N. S. 


| brooding over it, and the order working out 
| through it. 

I cannot see any meaning or good in this 
desolation. I do try to bow, and to feel 
it is only my childishness. But I always did 
see meaning and good in everything before. 
At least, I thought I did, and I suppose I 
took that for faith. 

And now that I have to trust absolutely that 
God is good, without a glimpse how the 
anguish He has sent can be good, it is a very 
different thing. 

There is mother! what did she want to 
make her better? And how can it make her 
better, or any of us, to have one so just, and 
wise, and good, who loved God, and all of 
us so dearly, taken from us ? 

We always felt he was a hallowing, inspiring 
presence in our home. And how are we to 
turn round in a moment, and hope we are to 
be better without it ? 

Some one said something dreadful, the 
other day, about God smiting idols. But he 
was no idol to any of us. “ Hands have they, 
and handle not ; feet have they, and walk not ; 
neither speak they.” And he was always 
lifting up hands that hang down—he was 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and 
the voice that spoke answers to all our per- 
plexities ; and in tender rebuke to all that 
was wrong, and in ennobling sympathy 
with all that was feebly struggling upwards. 

Idols are some thing, or dream, that we 
make and worship for our own selfish sakes, 
and that cannot help us. 

He was a being God had made and 
taught, that we loved for his own sake, and 
for God and duty’s sake, who helped us at 
every turn. 

And it is not as if it were only ourselves. 
It is the whole parish. How he loved and 
how he laboured for them ! How he watched, 
and waited, and toiled, and planned for one 
wandering, tempted soul! Andhowherejoiced 
when any came back, and overcame anything 
evil! And how he sustained and trusted, 
through failure after failure, until the victory 
became sure! 

“ Overcoming evil with good.” 

And now, if the holiest man in the world 
comes among the people instead, they cannot 
be his people in the same sense, for so long. 
Divine power cannot create twenty years. 

And he might so easily have had twenty 
years of such work longer ! 
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How the poor did mourn for him! People 
that we never knew had cared for what he 
said and did. 

Can that be a glimpse of the meaning? 
Can it? 

Would they really have so cared but for 
this ? 

If it might be given to me to see a little 
bit of good springing out of it for some one, 
I think I could bear it so much better. 
Because I have so little imagination. 
Because, then I know, he would be satisfied. 
And I can never think Paradise itself would 
satisfy him unless he felt it was good for us 
he should be there. 

He could not have wished to go. 

* * * % 

I had written so far when mother came in 
and found me crying bitterly. 

She looked at the last words, and taking 
my hands in hers, she said,— 

ns No, Margaret, I believe he did not wish 
to go.” 

“Oh mother,” I said, “ how can we bear 
it, if it was not even good for him?” 

“My child,” she replied, “ It is infinitely 
better for him. I am sure of that. I live 
on that.” ~ 

And her dear pale, worn, heavenly face 
looks as if she did. 

“ But he did not wish it. How could he? 
Would not any physician choose to stay and 
help the sick rather than go to a land where 
there is no sickness? The sick, whose 
diseases and sufferings he knows, and is 
helping to cure?” 

“And had he not ws? What is Paradise 
compared to a wilderness, where we can 
open fountains in the rock for people we 
love dying of thirst ?” 

I looked up at her, bewildered. 

Then the tears, so rare with her, gathered 
and fell, and her lips quivered. 

“TI know what you are feeling about it,” 
she said. It was all but intolerable to me, 
until a voice seemed to say, ‘Would not 
you have had him drink of the cup I drank 
of, and be baptized with the baptism I was 
baptized with?’ And then it all shone in 
on me. Not Paradise itself, decause it is 
Paradise is better, but the will of God is best. 
I saw it at last for him. And then another 
thought came, Margaret. He sees it now for 
me—for us. The will of God. Doubt it, 
you are in chaos. Resist it, you are in hell. 
Bow with your whole heart and soul to it; 
you are steeped in the peace of heaven. 
For what makes heaven? ‘I delight to do 
Thy will.’ 





“T see that God’s will must be best for him. 
I see that he sees the will of God must be 
best for us. And that does really hold me 
up, like a strong living hand.” 

And she is upheld, and upholds us all. 

Then she kissed me, and went away. 

But before she left she turned back and 
said, “It is not a ¢hought that will uphold 
you, Margaret ; not even ¢ha¢ thought within 
your heart, except fora time. It is the will 
outside you, above you, not your own will, 
but God actually there, always, moulding your 
will to His.” 

And now that she has left, it seems to me 
it is just possible that, even for her, something 
of strength, not weakness, ennobling, not 
lowering, may come, even out of this. 

And it is a comfort to think we need not 
choose it, only take it; that even Ze did not 
—but went before us in this dreadful path, 
also, as in so many difficult or pleasant paths 
before. 

Weak that I am, I prayed te see. And 
it seems as if God had given.me to see,—to 
see Jesus, shining through my mother’s life 
and look. 


XXI.—MARGARET’S NOTE-BOOK (continued). 


WE met in the summer parlour to-night to 
decide what must be done. 

Mother thinks we may refuse—that is, 
really ought to refuse—all the generous offers 
that have been made to take care of us, and 
provide education and everything for us, in 
various homes of our relations. She thinks 
the family is a sacred divine institution, and 
that we are a family still. And she says 
we must hold each other’s hands all the 
tighter now, because holding tight is all there 
is to bind us together, now. 

This is a great comfort, to feel that we 
have a right, that is, a duty, to act as a family 
still. Some people seemed to think we were 
a flock without a shepherd, to be drafted off 
into other people’s flocks. 

A flock must be scattered abroad, and 
become some one else’s, if the shepherd is 
smitten. 

But we are not a flock, but a family ; 
and father remains our father always, and 
has most surely not learned to love us and 
to care for us less, mother is sure, being 
where he is, and what he is, and with Whom. 

And we all feel that we have to carry on 
father’s life. 

But in order to be a -fainily, we must 
separate for a time. 

Monica is going to the Felix-Hunters for 
a time to live in their house, near Hyde 
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Park, as their governess, Dora and Dorothy 
are going to Germany and France, to con- 
nections of ours there, to learn French and 
German more perfectly. Austin is to be at 
Oxford, and Eustace is to live partly at 
Aunt O’Brien’s, to prepare for the civil 
service examination. And mother, May, 
and I, are to take possession of a village 
school-house not far from Aunt Katharine’s, 
where I am to be schoolmistress. 

This last plan is strongly objected to by 
some of the relations. Aunt Katharine 
considers it Quixotic, but does not op- 
pose. 

But I think, although we might have in- 
come enough without, it would take away 
that dreadful feeling of drifting, which seems 
to seize us whenever we think of leaving the 
old home, if I had a positive employment bind- 
ing me to time and place. It would give some 
of the sense of necessary regularity of hours, 
and interchange of enforced rest and work, 
which help to make a home-so: much more 
solid in which there are men going in and 
out. And mother thinks she might find 
it a help to have May’s education thrown 
on her. 

And all this is only temporary, tending 
to the hope of our having a home again 
together one day, perhaps in London, where 
we girls might perhaps go out to various 
work, and the boys now and then be with 
us, Austin perhaps always. We think of a 
middle-class school. Our life has given us 
so much sympathy with the struggles of the 
lower middle class. 

And meantime mother has such a passion- 
ate love of the country, of the quiet, the 
fresh air, the beautiful things coming and 
going without our providing, that we think 


| it may soothe her to live near a village for 


| a little while. 


She has, we all think, just a 


| little look of strain, now and then, as if it 
| would do her good to be folded in quiet 


| for a while. 


She will not spare herself, or 
have anything given up which she thinks 
binds us together as a family. 

Even the Sunday evening singing which 
we always had together she could not bear 
that we should let drop. 

“Least of all,” she said, “ought we to 
drop the hymns. In those we are sure we 
are sharing what he delights in.” 

And I do think that is becoming the 
happiest and most sacred thing we do, terrible 


as it was at first. 


| little, then. 
| penetrable than any. 


| 


Even Austin’s face seems to brighten a 
And his grief seems more im- 





I wonder if it is easier or harder to have 
to break up our home. 

Very often I feel as if lodgings here, like 
those mother and her father used to have over 
Mr. Treherne’s the greengocer, would be 
better than the loveliest home anywhere else 
in the world. 

Anywhere else we shall begin, grown-up, 
rounded-off atoms. Here we have always the 
childhood in us to people’s hearts and imagi- 
nations; the childhood, and the heritage of 
father’s work. 

Monica says she thinks it matters compa- 
ratively little which form the sorrow takes, 
having to live on in the home unroofed, or 
having to go out from it into the world with- 
out a roof. The roof is really off. The 
blessed, sacred, perfect home zs gone. And 
the roof for us has become the great starry 
roof of the world. 

But to me all the familiar things, and places, 
and people are so much parts of ourselves, 
that it s¢ems to make a great ‘differende, 

And the people are so sorry. 

While we remain, they say, it seems as if 
father must be coming back. And I believe 
something of that delusion now and then is 
on me, 

The old woman with the “sweety” shop, we 
used to make wonderful varieties of toffy for 
in the Long Room, cocoa-nut and monkey-nut 
and almond, showed me yesterday the re- 
mains of a store of battledores and shuttle- 
cocks Walter had made for her. 

* The feathers won’t stick in those I buy 
now,” she said, “and the children say they 
will go to the shop i in the High Street.” 

Poor, pathetic, littie, cheap rude toys, 
which the children look longingly at many a 
time before they can raise the farthings to 
buy them, no wonder the dearly bought 
treasures are subject to keen inspection. 

Yet even in these alleys how often we 
have seen the children 


“‘ Fretted by sallies of their,mothers’ kisses, 
With light upon them from their fathers’ eyes!” 


Happy little ones, in any alley, for whom that 
light is not quenched ! 

How the sympathy of the people has gone 
to our hearts! I cannot tell how to express 
what I feel about this sympathy of the poor 
with our troubles. Mrs. Mowlem’s took a 
strange form. 

“Miss Margaret,” she said, “I'm going 
straight to the. workhouse. The world is 


too strong for me, my dear, what with the | 


weakness of my stomach, and the gin palaces 
so convenient. I neyer thought to do it, 
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But I shall be safe there. And I’ve set 
my heart on giving satisfaction to poor 
dear master and missis and Miss Lavinia, 
at last.” 

So to the workhouse she went, as a refuge 
from temptation and a house of humiliation, 
a kind of religious order and retreat which 
perhaps it constitutes for not a few. 

The Divine Rule is not without its hair- 
shirts and scourges, and its discipline of 
silence and strict seclusion. 

And Fan has promised to go and read the 
Bible to her sometimes there. 

The Belgian priest who works among the 
Irish told Austin something which touched 
us much. He took Austin into his rooms, 
and showed him a little row of French Roman 
Catholic books which father had given him. 
Pére Gratry’s Les Sources, and some sermons 
of Lacordaire’s, and Pascal’s Pensées, and 
some ecclesiastical histories of Ozanam’s, and 
among them De Pressensé’s Le Rédempteur, 
for which one of the three assassinated Arch- 
bishops of Paris is said to have given special 
thanks to the author, as an answer to the 
Vie de Jésus. 

“‘ He knew we are not rich!” the Belgian 
said. “I read these books often. Ah, we 
can never hope too much from the charity 
of God. The sacrifice of the Lord is im- 
measurable.” 

The minister of Ebenezer, also, a par- 
ticular Baptist, stopped Eustace in the 
street. 

“You would not think it any disrespect 
that I could not attend your father’s funeral.” 
(Ministers and members of all other sects 
did.) ‘Poor dear gentleman, there were 
many things he was never able to see into, 
here. We had many discussions. But I 
could never move him ; and of course, thank 
God, he could not move me. But he did 
better than most who see farthest. And no 
doubt he sees farther than any of us now; 
farther than any of us!” And having so 
delivered his conscience, Eustace said his 
heart trembled in his voice, as} he added, 
“Yes, surely now, dear man, he sees further 
than any of us. For he went a good way 
farther than most of us, in holiness, even 
here.” 

Then the gifts, the parting gifts, how 
they went to our hearts; so precious, be- 
cause so small; so immeasurably much, 
because so inevitably little. And the deli- 
cacy in the choice of which of us they were 
given to. “+ 

A great number were showered upon May; 
a leather collar and chain for Dot from the 





old saddler, a little model ship from one of 
Walter’s boys, with the hope she would find 
a pool to sail it in; a Japan workbox that a 
widow’s son had brought home from foreign 
parts, the one ornament of her poor bare 
room. 

There was no formal presentation from the 
parish. The home was to be broken up. 
And to them it had always seemed so 
full and fair. But there was one request, 
to be allowed to have father’s photograph 
copied. 

And after we left, there came down to 
mother the loveliest jewel case, with a 
miniature from this photograph set ina gold 
locket, massive, but most delicately designed 
and finished. 

The dear people, distrusting their own 
taste, and bent on having the very best, to 
meet my mother’s, had gone to the most ex- 
pensive and artistic jeweller they could hear 
of in the “‘ West End.” 

And oh the flowers laid on him, at last; 
costly wreaths, as at a royal funeral, violets 
from children’s hands. 

There at least they knew there could be 
no refusal, no pain in taking what had cost 
the giver much. 

And who dared say the alabaster box and 
the precious ointment were wasted ? 

Which of our treasures is of wasted, 
except those of which love gets the distri- 
bution ? , 

To me there seems something sublime in 
the disinterestedness and generosity of this 
sympathy of the poor. 

Such sorrow as ours would have brought 
many of them to the threshold of the work- 
house, to want of daily bread. But they 
seem to think it merely natural that they 
should suffer, and strange that we should. 

When some portion of the heavy burdens 
falls on us, we moan and wonder and count 
it strange, as if some strange thing happened 
unto us; but on the poor the yoke rests 
with an unquestioned familiarity, and is ac- 
cepted with a brave unconscious patience 
which must, I think, go far to assimilate 
them to the likeness of Him who as a sheep 
before his shearers was dumb. 

Good was the path father and mother 
chose twenty years, low in the valley, among 
the toilers and sufferers. 

Never may my lot be on the dreary, icy 
heights, away from them and their burdens. 
Never shai/ it be, please God. Never can 
we lose the links these twenty years of father’s 
life have wrought for us with those who are 
with us always, through whom we may 
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minister to Him with whom our father is now 
for ever. 


XXII.—WINIFRED’S MOAN-BOOK. 


Fan has been sitting with me to-day, with 
her baby, in the old rock-garden by the 
fountain, where first we met, when I first 
heard her voice plaintively appealing through 
the gate,— 

“ Please, lady, give me a flower.” 

One of the lives Maurice has helped to 
change andraise! “For what is our joy and 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, in the 
presence of our Lord at His coming?” Yes, 
“even ye,” z.e. simply seeing those we have 
tried to help, saved, good, and blessed for 
ever. No heavenly decorations; no glory 
set visibly on us; simply simply seeing them 
there, and wondering that the little we did, 
helped to bring them there, and wondering 
more that our Lord, who did so much to 
bring them there, recognises our poor fellow- 
working. 

Joy shared between us and them, the 
saved; and between us and Him, the 
Saviour. ~ 

Oh! is our Maurice indeed reaping this? 

Fan has stepped into the large and 
wealthy place now, and we into the shadow 
and the ravine. 

Life has widened for her and brightened. 
God has given her the best flowers and fruits 
of this life. For us this is a time of pruning. 
And pruning means bare wounded branches ; 
not flowers only, but visible promise of fruit, 
apparently ruthlessly cut off and thrown away. 

We make too much, I think, sometimes, 
of the distinction between poverty and riches, 
since death impoverishes and life enriches 
all alike; since the joys and sorrows, the 
temptations and victories, are common to us 
all, and it is only the cares and pleasures 
which are different ; and since labour, to be 
worth anything among rich or poor, must be 
hard enough and continuous enough to tire 
us. Only in the sweat of our brow can any of 
us eat our true bread. 

The dear old nest by the riverside is empty. 
Do we not all know that nests only begin to 
fulfil their purpose when they are empty? 
when the nestlings are grown up and fledged, 
and have flown away, and are working and 
singing, each in its own place? 

What is this whole earth but such a nest ? 

And what is our England, especially, among 
the nations, but such a nest ? 

But how hard it has been to see that nest 
abandoned! I stayed the last week with 
them, and helped to dismantle it. 





“You understand ; for you remember the 
beginning!” Grace said to me. I felt her 
sorrow so unapproachable. But she does 
all she can to let me share it. 

“ He was yours, sister,” she said one day, 
“ before he was mine.” 

“The thing which tries me,” she added, 
after a pause, ‘‘is when people, even the dear 
children, want to be more to me, or closer to 
me, than before; as if any one, as if the 
whole world could fill the least bit of his 
place in my heart, or as if i were empty. 
Even what some people say about God filling 
the void seems to me untrue; as if love were 
material substance, and one of its qualities 
were impenetrability, or as if God were 
merely an ocean filling up places where some- 
thing solid is taken away. Heis light, vibrat- 
ing through all the elements ; life, living in all 
life ; love, living in all love. He does not 
need to make room for Himself by making 
a desert and a desolation, He made room 
for Himself, by creating thes worlds. And 
what we call death is only a dark step into a 
fuller life. The empéiness of my home here 
does not draw. me to God; sometimes it 
hides Him from me, as if it never, never 
could be His will it should be. But the 
Julness of his life there does. Yes, Winifred, 
sometimes I think it does.” 

We were sitting in the summer-parlour late 
on that last evening in the old home. 

The room was uncarpeted, and occupied 
only with a few packing-cases. The children 
had gone to sleep, wearied out with the ex- 
ertions of the day. 

The window was open, and, in the silence 
of the night, the rush of the great river swept 
on to the sea. 

Opposite us, on different reaches of the 
river, rose forests of masts, with shapeless 
blocks of warehouses lining the various 
docks. 

The moonlight spanned the river with 
another river of silver cresting the ripples; 
its edge broken by the black mass of a barge 
with its glimmering red light, the hearth-fire 
of one of those floating families, as nomad 
and often as little Christianized, as if they 
were Bedouins of the desert. 

Close beneath us some little boats were 
swaying about in the tide, and now and then 
two small figures could be seen clambering 
from one to another of the empty black coal 
barges moored to the shore, in search of a 
night’s lodging, or of materials for the day’s 
bread. 

I was thinking how the social strata are con- 
vulsed and reversed and contorted in our 
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life. If you make the section horizontally, 
what different formations on the same actual 
level, primitive, recent, fiery crystallizations, 
petrified deposits, crumbled soil ! 

And if you make the section vertically, as 
here, what centuries of civilisation are co- 
existing in one; the nomad _ barge-families, 
too often savage as any that the Romans 
ever found here ; the ragged homeless chil- 
dren who have not even such a home as 
the barge-cabin ; the labourers whose voices 
resound along these shores and among 
the shipping all day, for whom history and 
literature are scarcely existent, unless they 
shine on them through Christianity and in the 
Bible ; and then the shipowners and mer- 
chants, whose palaces, built on these founda- 
tions, are enriched with all treasures of art, 
ancient and modern. 

And between all these, this family had 
been a living link all these twenty years. 

And this link was now to be severed. 

We had been sitting silent some time, 
hand-in-hand, by the window, when Grace 
said tenderly, I suppose in answer to some 
unconscious look or pressure of the hand I 
held, “‘ You are thinking of something that 
has to do with me, sister. Tell me. You 
know I have to put down the portcullis 
when some people speak, because they try to 
comfort me ; and that is what can scarcely be 
borne from any one. But never for you.” 

And I told her my thoughts. 

“Tf this has been done for twenty years, 
it cannot be broken,” she said, “ and I think 
in a measure it has. It cannot be lost for 
the children, nor for you, nor for me, nor 
for the people. For surely, surely, whatever 
he did, he did not preach himself, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord,—crucified, and redeeming 
us by the sacrifice of Himself, through love,— 
in no other way; to be followed by that 
path, the Way of the Cross, the sacrifice of 
self through love,—in no other way. I dare 
not, I dare not, look on the past for a 
moment as something closed, but only as 
something beginning, for him and for us.” 


XXIIIL—MARGARETS NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir is over. The old home is broken up. 
The places and faces familiar to us from 
childhood will never more be the natural 
daily scenery of our lives. 

The streets full of toil and traffic, the 
docks and warehouses gathering men and 
things from all the world, the broad river 
bringing daily the sea-water to its banks, and 
daily bearing men and merchandise on their 
way to all seas and lands, are exchanged 





for the quiet monotony of this little inland 
village of Combe Regis, where the daily inci- 
dents are the labourers going forth to their 
labour and their work until the evening ; 
where the hours are marked by the cocks 
“ crowing in the morn,” and the cows coming 
home to the milking in the evening; where 
the days are marked by the farmers’ wives 
going to the weekly market at the neighbour- 
ing town, and by the church bells on Sun- 
day; and where the months are marked by 
ploughing and sowing and reaping, hay- 
harvest and wheat-harvest, threshing and 
winnowing, just as they were centuries ago. 

There is a feeling of rest about it all. And 
I feel it much more here in our little house 
in the village than at Aunt Katharine’s. 
Here we seem under the household rule of 
Nature, and Nature at our service, in a sweet 
homely manner I never felt before. 

Ihave to get up quite early to light the 
fires and to take in the milk, as our little 
maid only comes for a few hours in the 
middle of the day. 

And the quiet of the morning-time, thus 
gained, is sweeter to me thananything. Our 
little garden, the school-house garden, slopes 
to one of the delicious pattering brooks of 
the dear west country. A clump of elms 
stands near, on the other side, inhabited by 
a colony of rooks; perhaps I should rather 
say by an aboriginal tribe of rooks, to whom 
we are as new settlers. = 

In the thickets of bramble and hazel on 
the banks, in the hedges, under the eaves, all 
kinds of birds have made their nests. 

The waking up of all these creatures, with 
their infantile twitterings, and business-like 
cawings, and maternal chirpings, and sweet 
ejaculatory versicles, swelling now and then 
into the full tide of song, is a delight. 
For all the songs are indeed songs of praise. 
Qui laborat orat ;—and all creatures that are 
innocently happy praise by the very fact of 
their happiness. P 

People who live in large country houses 
with back courts and stables, smooth-shaven 
lawns and cut-out symmetrical flower-beds, 
have little idea, I think, how sweet it is to 
wake actually amongst nests. One confiding 
pair of swallows have built under the eaves 
of mother’s window. 

And then comes the waking of the village, 
of the farm-yards on-its outskirts, cocks and 
hens, pigs and calves, with their various 
modes of indicating the common desire for 
breakfast, more poetically expressed by the 
* fowls of the air.” 

And then the human voices calling, re- 
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monstrating, conversing, greeting, cheering | 


the cattle to their work, calling the poultry 
to their food. 

And by that time my leisure is over for 
the day. May comes down, we get the 
breakfast, lay the white cloth on the table in 
the little bay window, with the fresh eggs and 
the glass with fresh flowers for mother; and 
the little French earthenware coffee-pot, and 
the creamy milk, and the pat of the only true 
butter in the world, the west-country butter, 
on a wet vine-leaf; and the Bible for family 
prayer. 

For we still have what we. call family 
prayer, mother and May and I, morning 
and evening: all the dear names remem- 
bered one by one, and the dearest name of 
all, understood through all; the footsteps we 
pray for grace to tread in, and the eternal 
joy we pray to reach. 


In a corner of the garden we have a 
poultry-house, the inhabitants spending their 
days in a cheerfu! mendicant fashion on the 
road in front of the house. 

And up-stairs there are two bedrooms, one 
with a repetition of the small bay window, 
which is mother’s and May’s; and a small 
one opening into it, with a casement looking 
to the east, against which the branches of 
an old oak occasionally sweep in stormy 
weather, and where the birds converse and 
soliloquize, and debate and dispute, and go 


| off into melodious ecstasies, heeding us as 


Our family prayer always seems to me now | 


as if we were offering it in a side chapel 
(or perhaps sometimes it seems in a crypt 


chapel) of some great beautiful cathedral | 
| be coming in among them at intervals from 


where full service is going on above, and our 
little rill of prayer and praise trickles into 
the great tide of adoration. 

~ And then we sit down, May and I, in the 
window-seat, and mother in the beehive 
chair ; and the contented chirping of birds, 
for whom the excitement of breakfast and of 
their morning work are over, and the murmurs 


of bees, come in, as they circle about the two | 


rows of queenly Annunciation lilies, which, 
alternately with cabbage and damask roses, 
border the little straight walk to the front 
garden-gate. 

Not seldom, too, the breakfast is cheered 
by the appearance of the post-mistress’s little 
boy at the wicket, with our letters, which it is 
May’s prerogative to fetch. 

I always had a natural taste for kitchens, 
especially farm-house best kitchens ; and our 
sitting-room has just the touch of that which 
I like. 

The school-house is a building which Aunt 
Katharine added on to a small old farm- 
house. 

There is a small second kitchen provided 
with an orthodox, modern, small kitchen 
range, with every convenience. But in the 
front kitchen there is still the old farm-house 
hearth and open chimney, and at the side 
the “ chlomen oven,” heated at intervals with 
wood, which bakes the sweetest bread in the 
world. 

Besides this, we have a tiny larder and 
dairy. I had a romantic ambition to make 
our own butter, but have abandoned it. 





little as if we were “ fowls of the air” our- 
selves, and not merely human creatures 
recommended to “ consider” them. 

It is a busy life for me. 

I like it more and more, now that the 
children are getting at home with me. 

It is delightful to me to have a real rela- 
tionship to them ; to have duties to them as 
really as their mothers have, and for which 
no especial thanks are to be expected; 
recognised, expected, paid services; not to 


above, but working among them as bound to 
serve them. 

Besides, as Monica has a natural delight 
in teaching, I believe I have a natural de- 
light in ruling and governing. 

I do enjoy arbitrating in their little quar- 
rels, bringing order out of disorder; seeing 
the refractory little ones, whose instinct is 
opposition, gradually getting into the atmo- 
sphere of submission, and transferring their 
ambitions into eagerness to give the dirst 
answers, and sing the most energetically. 

Moreover the teaching, as a part of the 
governing, grows more and more interesting. 

The beauty of the New Testament parable- 
teaching is more apparent here, where one 
has not, as often in London, to teach both 
sides of the parable ; where, instead of corn- 
fields and lilies of the field needing as much 
explanation as the lessons drawn from them, 
Nature herself takes up the parable, and, as at 
the first, we see the fields “ white already to 
harvest,” and are called on all sides by their 
own voices to “ consider the fowls of the air.” 

Not that my heart is unfaithful to the dear 
toiling people of our old London parish, 
Ah! too much, too much, I fear, my heart is | 
there ; and the cheerful things I try to see 
and do see and commend to myself in our 
lot here are like a mother singing lullabies 
to a fretful child. 

The rosy round faces here cannot have for 
me the pathos and interest of many of the 
sharp, pale, little faces there. 
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Here, one has to wake up every one, 
children and older people, to find out that 
there are any questions to be asked. 

There, the questions came readily enough, 
pressing hard, even on infancy, in the struggles, 
and problems, and social contrasts of the 
Great City. And it is certainly more inter- 
esting to have to teach by answering ques- 
tions than by waking people up to ask them. 

At least it is so to me. Iam too much 
given to take things easily myself, to take 
everything for granted, as they do. Falling 
asleep is rather too much my own danger, 
under the sweet monotonous hum of all 
this regularity of natural life. 

And yet even here, in this remote corner 
of England, it is not slumbrous, as I fancy 
it must be in some inland nooks in the mid- 
land districts. 

Scarcely a family but has some relatigns 
in Australia or in America. The post-mis- 
tress has an uncle who was one of the West 
country Wesleyan founders and law-makers, 
like the old Greek colonists, of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of San Francisco. 

And some have cousins—fishermen and 
seamen ; and there are families of miners. 

Everywhere the Wandertrieb of our race ; 
which replenishes the earth and subdues 
it, confronts us; the imperial motherly des- 
tiny of our England, which makes every 
‘nook of her quiet valleys an inlet into the 
wide world ; every one of her tranquil home- 
steads a possible school for new nations; 
every family in her farms, or villages, or par- 
sonages, or manor-houses a possible family 
of founders. 

There is no inland isolated life in England. 
We are too truly an island, and have taken 
up our island destinies, I think, too widely, 
ever to lead a life of isolation. 

Nevertheless, how my heart goes back to 
the narrow streets and the alleys and courts 
of the old London parish ! 

Here, the people are like mountaineers on 
a solitary height overlooking a wide world. 
There, it seemed sometimes too much like 
their being at the bottom of a blind alley—a 
cul-de-sac from which there was no escape. 

There is not a corner of England so 
remote as to be out of the great currents 
which are ceaselessly moving men hither 
and thither into the cities, into the wilder- 
nesses, across the seas, to colonise, to con- 
quer. 

It is the great city itself in which the popu- 
lation seems sometimes to become a hope- 
less stagnant sediment. There is no back 
eddy from the dark corners of London into 





the country. Family after family is sucked 
into the great whirlpool from village, and 
mountain, and country town; and scarcely 
one returns ; at least, of the unsuccessful. If 
the golden hopes of the great city fail, they 


are buried in some of its own dark depths, } 


not carried back to be pitied and lamented 
among friends and neighbours in the old 
home. 

And the second generation of the city- 





born and bred has scarcely energy, or generat | 


practical knowledge enough, to be fit for any 
field of emigration. 


English villages have outlets into all quar- | 


ters of our English-speaking world, and 
training for all kinds of available work any- 
where. But London, for the very poor, ends 
in itself. It is in London that there are 
those terrible desert shores strewn with 
wrecks, which can never be floated more; 
and it is just this which has made our parting 
from the old parish so inexpressibly sad. 

There were so many there whom the mis- 
fortune or sin of others, or their own, had 
drifted into some obscure corner, some bare 
attic or dark cellar, from which there was no 
door of hope in this world, and where we 
were looked for like the sunshine, which 
never came to them in any other form. 

And another thing, I think, which makes 
me so often long to be there again, is that our 
father’s work was so essentially a work of 
sympathy, rather of benevolence. He gave 
himself, his very self, to the people, entering 
into their perplexities and sorrows, and bear- 
ing their burdens. And that kind of work, 
whilst it cannot be exhibited, or made reports 
of, and because it cannot, cannot be taken 
up by other people. The hearts that had 
been slowly opened to him, and, through all 
those years, had learned to trust him, cannot 
find another the same. 

It is all this, I fear, that speaks in mother’s 
eyes, as she sits sometimes in the twilight 
with that far-off look, which makes one feet 
so terribly that she belongs to us no more, 
try as she may to make us think she belongs 
to us twice as much. 

All this, and no doubt tenfold more, 
which no one on earth can translate any 


more. It is only in the twilight that she 
sits so. At other times she allows herself no 
leisure. 


That makes me anxious. -She does not 
seem able to trust herself with leisure. And 
I never see her eyes linger with the old fond 
delight on sunset, or flowers, or on any of 
the beautiful things she so loved. 

She points things out to me, and especially 
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to May; but it sounds too much as if she bear us all up with her. And sometimes I 
were tenderly explaining a child’s picture- feel as if it would be better if for a time all 
book. the billows and waves went over her, and 
Sometimes I think, if she could havesome then God’s hand brought her back. 
kind of illness that would not be very painful, 
or dangerous, but oblige her to give up, and ' 
rest, it might help her. ONcE more in the country ; for the first time 
The sorrow is so unfathomable, and she is | really living in the country, not here for a 
struggling so bravely through it, trying to | holiday. 


XXIV.—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 























Page 293, 


We did not come here for any poor pre-| into rows of houses, among those hapless 
tence of pleasure, but for work, because it | green places which the great monster zugens, 
seemed the thing appointed for the time. | informe is slowly coiling round and swallowing 

I am not required to try to enjoy anything. | and transforming into its own substance. 

[ just have to be here, among the beautiful | At first it seemed so terribly like that! Asif 
hills, and woods, and sea shores, just as I! the home had been swept, and rased, and 
might have had to live in a solitary house in | ploughed into the earth, and we set down in 
a suburban field which the brick-makers in | the middle of just such a brick-field to con- 
the next field are gradually preparing to make | struct another. 
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But this was only one of the countless 
spectral delusions of that land, this land, of 
darkness and the shadow of death. 

And then a Voice, the voice we knew and 
listened to, listen to still /ogether, seemed to 
say— 

“You have not to construct the new life. 
The Builder and Maker, here and there, is 
God. You have not to plan out the new 
road. There is no road but My footsteps. 
You have only, as always, to follow Me.” 

That was help. 

But oh, how it pierces my heart when 
these dear children try to make me happy, 
especially when I see Margaret’s tender eyes 
wistfully watching me to see if I am enjoying 
the beautiful things in earth, and sea, and 
sky ! 

How curiously sorrow opens one’s percep- 
tions to the people who have sympathy! 

The most intolerable people are those who 

fancy they have universal sympathy, and can 
fathom every sorrow. Used I to be one of 
those ? 
‘© I thought I understood many things, and 
could comfort many sorrows. But now it 
seems to me, to comfort sorrow is just the 
thing I could never venture to do again. It 
seems to me as if I had never known in the 
least what sorrow is. 

Soft tender regrets for those who leave us 
when life is done ; stirrings of pity which is 
only half pain ; wrongs to those we love, which 
rouse all thsstyength in us to sustain them ; 
these make-us LIVE, live a fuller and deeper 
life. 

But sorrow, real sorrow, is not life, it is 
death. It takes the life out of us, itserushes, 
impoverishes, silences, maims, kills. 

The Bible calls it fire. 

And whatever the fire may do for“us im the 
end, whilejwerare in it, it durns, Burns wus. 
And people (we, until we know) have all 
kinds of instructive illustrations about the 
metal and the dross, and gold being purified 
in the fire ; and they come to the furnace door 
and ask us how we are feeling in the fire; 
they hope we are sustained, and say it is 
sure to be purifying us. 

Sustained? We, we, are being burned. 

Purified? We feel as if we were having 
all the evil in us vivified, and all the good 
searched and tried and found corruptible. 

They trust they see One with us like the 
Son of Man, and that with Him the fire has 
no power to hurt a hair of our head. 

Thank God, He knows! 

He passed through the fire and knows it. 
Not unscathed He went through it, not un- 





scathed He came out of it, Victorious; but 
through anguish, and in anguish, and over 
anguish. 

And then there are the people who expect 
you to sit still and have balms poured upon 
you. As if sorrow were sickness, were a 
bodily wound. Those illustrations, how we 
entangle ourselves with them! Pain, bodily 
pain, zs bodily pain, and can be lulled or 
cured; a wound zs a wound, and can be 
soothed or healed ; loss of fortune zs loss of 
fortune, and can be met by economy or work, 
But sorrow is not a bodily disease, or a wound, 
or a temporal loss, Itis just sorrow. Bereave- 
ment zs bereavement and nothing else. You 
cannot soothe it, or lull it, or cure it, or remove 
or escape, or get over it. Its essence is that 
it is irremediable; that it cannot change 
into something else. 

And so, instead of sitting down and having 
balm poured on us, the only thing to do is to 
rise up, and fight the good fight, and over- 
come ; to grasp the terrible pain to our heart, 
and endure it, accepting it from God ; and to 
get strength meanwhile from Him to do what 
has to be done for others. 

For there igi@gath in sorrow; death to the 
heart. Andt6 this we must not, dare not 
yield. We mimst.not let it paralyze us. 

For ¢hey are living; not dead. And life, 
not death, associates us with them. 

It is all so different from what I should 
have thought. 

God means, yes,#eans us to suffer ; means 
us to be in the fire. 

He is love... He loves us. I am sure of 
it. © But:what Iy/e/ is not the love, but the 
fire. 

He knows what is really:good for us. I 
am sufe He is doing right, has made no mis- 
take, although it seems on this earthly side 
entirely wrong for us all, and for me above 
all. 


L.would hasten on through the terrible 
lessons if I could. But I cannot. And I 
cannot learn the lessons through other 
people’s words. I cannot pretend to myself 
to be one step beyond the point I have 
actually reached. 

And that is just the sense of being in the 
fire, and giving myself up, there, to God, to 
do His will in me and with me. 

It did comfort me yesterday to hear Aunt 
Katharine say to Margaret, who was crying, 
poor darling, I believe about me,— 

‘My dear, be patient. Adolphe Monod 
said, ‘ Les choses ne vont pas si vite.’” 

Yes, God will be patient with me, I know, 
and I must try to be patient with myself. 
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XXV.—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK 
(continued). 


THANK God, I live again; yes, really ive 
as I never thought possible, on this earth, 
more. 

The power of death is overcome. 

Sorrow remains. But death is overcome, 
even for me. 

I knew always that Maurice lived, felt it; 
that death was no séa¢e in which he existed, 
but a moment’s change through which he had 
passed into life. But it seemed that J had 
ceased to live ;—that I was dead ; at least, 
as far as I was conscious of anything—that 
was what I felt. 

Looking back, I see this. 

For, all the time I thought myself struggling 
and pressing through the waves, they had 
gone over me. 

I was numb, and deaf, and blind. 

I knew God loved ; but I could not feel 
it. I knew the world was beautiful ; but I 
could not taste it. I knew the children were 
dear and worth living for ; but I could not 
feel anything was worth living for. 

Numb, and deaf, and dumb, and blind, all 
that can be meant by a living heart being 
dead, sorrow was to me. 

I used to wonder if any one had ever felt 
like it before, or if it always went on so; 
because I knew I had, bodily, to live and not 
die. And yet this living and not living 
seemed almost impossible to go on with 
long. * 

And then came that merciful illness ; the 
fever I caught in helping to nurse one of 
Margaret’s school-children. I would not have 
encountered it intentionally, because I knew 
I had to live for the children. But the little 
fellow was motherless, and one day he sate 
with his head drooping on his breast, and I 
saw him, and naturally took him on my knee 
to soothe him. So that when on the next 
day it was pronounced fever, the peril having 
been encountered, I was free to go and help 
the helpless little one. 

And so, I caught the fever. 

Other people may be stronger and braver 
than I, and struggle all the way consciously 
through. 

God knew what I could bear, and sent me 
sleep, a helpless illness which was like a sleep 
to heart, and mind, and spirit ; and then he 
bore me through, like a sleeping child, in 
His arms. 

Days and nights which had little distinc- 
tion ; restlessness which was not of the heart 
. but of the body, and when there was no 





thinking possible, only strange visions floating 
around me. 

No possibility of struggling, or of doing 
anything for any one, or of hiding any pain 
from any one ; no duty of overcoming, or of 
seeming to overcome so as not to weaken any 
one else’s faith. 

Nothing to do but to let every one help 
me and serve me, and to take food and medi- 
cine when they were given me; and now 
and then to try to say something which would 
make the children not feel anxious about me, 
which usually, on the contrary, made the one 
I was trying to comfort begin to cry, a failure 
which I was too weak to enter into. For 
they were anxious about my life, which I 
never was. I felt so sure, from the begin- 
ning, that I had to live, and take care of 
them all. 

Only, now, I had to be taken care of, in 
order to live. 

I knew they were watching me with in- 
tense anxiety, longing, praying that I might 
be spared to them; so that any improve- 
ment sent a thrill of hope through them 
all, and every unfavourable symptom over- 
whelmed them with unspeakable dread. © 

I knew, in some curious, dim way, that they 
were all near me, although I never saw any 
but Margaret and Monica. They were so 
anxious not to agitate me by letting me know 
they had all been sent for. I knew what 
their anxiety was, by the calm in Monica’s 
manner, and by the tender playfulness in 
Margaret’s. 

I had_ become as their child to them, and 
I liked it, and I felt I would not on any 
account have had them know how little the 
peril which so distressed them would have 
agitated me. Partly because of my convic- 
tion that I had to live; and partly because 
for a long time I could not wish anything 
about it. -I dared not wish to die and go 
home, and I could not wish to live. 

Until, one summer morning, through a little 
window at the side of my bed, waking up 
from a long sleep, I saw the dawn begin to 
break. 

Slowly, slowly, from dusky neutral grey, to 
grey which was a colour, the loveliest colour, 
pearly, opal, breaking into gold and into fire, 
with long bars of purple cloud between. 

And I felt once more how beautiful it was. 
And I delighted in the sweet quiet beauty, 
and felt it was of God, and thanked Him. 

And then I thought of Maurice, and I felt 
he was not out of the world of God, but in 
the morning, in the light, out of the darkness 
for ever. 
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The beauty of the world, being of God, 
seemed, once more, a link with him. Then, 
one by one, the birds began to wake, not so 
much to songs, as to quiet happy domestic 
chirpings, as of mother birds who have nests 
to care for. 

And my heart seemed to wake, not to 
songs, but to a quiet flutter of love, and a 
quiet little chirp of thanksgiving, I having 
also my nest to care for. 

And I felt I should like to live for my 
nestlings, really like it, wish it; and that it 
was God’s will, and would be; and that 
seemed to bring me nearer Maurice. 

I felt it must be what he would wish, in 
itself, for the children’s sake, and because 
God willed it. 

I had always felt, in that terrible benumbed 
way, he could not be wishing me to die and 
leave them, any more than he had wished to 
leave us himself; and this had caused a dim 
feeling of disunion and separation of desire 
even from him. 

T had honestly willed what I thought God 
willed. But now that I was too weak for an 
effort of will, it seemed as if God sent a thrill 
of natural wish into the will, and I became 
content to live. 

Then as I lay quite still and content, a 
little stir in the shaded corner of the room 
drew my eyes to it, and there I saw my 
Margaret, her up-turned face, pale and worn, 
leaning on her clasped hands, hands clasped, 
I felt, in prayer. 

I called her to me. 

She came and knelt beside the bed, and 
hid her face, and I stroked the pretty wavy 
golden hair and said, “ Darling, I am better. 
And I am glad.” 

One long sob quivered through her whole 
frame, quickly repressed. 

I knew what it meant. 

They had thought, as I had, that I never 
could be glad again. I had ten thousand 
things to say, but I could not say one more 
then. 

For in truth I was and am glad, glad in 
my inmost heart to live, to live and love. 


All day some quaint words of an old 
German hymn have been humming through 
my heart, as the bees among the flowers out- 
side— 

“ Erst heisst der Freund die Seele ruhn 
Dann essen, und hernach was thun.” 

Yes ; rest first. In all conflicts, rest first ; 
rest of the whole being in God. Then food, 
bread of life, from Him ; then the work and 
the battle with Him and for Him. 





Half our failures come, I think, from revers- 
ing this order. Weseek tocreate the bread, 
to sustain ourselves with thoughts ; instead of 
receiving it all from Him. And then on this 
unsubstantial food, we try to gird ourselves 
for the conflict, until, faint and panting, we 
fall once more into the unutterable peace of 
His sustaining arms; the bread of God is 
once more given us, and once more we live; 
and once more, again, we can work and battle. 
And thoughts ennobling, quickening, spring 
up in our hearts; not dry, laboriously raked 
up from the chaff of our own threshing-floor, 
but living, human, divine, springing up from 
the hand of the Sower, the Son of Man. 


Dear, fair, wide world, not mine, nor any 
one’s ; certainly not the devil’s—but God’s. 

Beautiful visible world, the shell of it, the 
fragment of it visible to us;—surely not 
less visible to them whose eyes are no more 
“holden” for ever, but open to see Thee, and 
therefore to see all things in the light of Thy 
Face. 

Stately pure lilies, summer roses, little 
brook with its prattlings, and its silvery 
flashings, and its deep quiet pools, and the 
green leaves mirrored in them, and the birds 
drinking of them and chirping as they fly 
away; and sweet tender dawns, and end- 
lessly varying glories of sunsets, no two 
alike—these are not in my world only, they 
are in the world of the Son of God, for 
Whose pleasure they are, and were created ; 
and therefore in the world of those who are 
with Him, and yielding them delight. 


Our “ other” visible “ world” is revealed 
again: heaven, the universe of suns, the 
central fire-worlds;—with what unseen host 
of fair planetary earth-worlds circling round 
them to be lived and loved in, no one knows. 

I used sometimes to feel, at first, it would 
be a kind of comfort if I knew he was living 
in some one definite place, though in the 
remotest star of them all. The separation 
into the unseen, seemed so much farther than 
that of any possible distance. 

But God who made and inspires and re- 
joices in them all is a Spirit. And I who 
wonder and rejoice in them ama spirit. I it 
is, my unseen ghost, not my eyes and ears, 
but / through these, who so delight and 
adore. 

They are not out of the visible world, 
though we know not through what medium 
they perceive it. They have penetrated 
deeper into the heart of its beauty, and glory, 
and meaning. 
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We and our world are not invisible to them 
because they are invisible tous. The blind- 
ness and deafness is ours, not theirs. And 
so, I think not seldom, is even the dumbness. 


This evening for the first time I touched 
the piano again; ventured on some of the 
old music he used to love to listen to. 

Mysterious world of music! That used to 
be more terrible to me than all. It had been 
so peculiarly a world in which we two seemed 
to walk alone together. And when he could 
no longer listen, it was as if every alternate 
note of the instrument had become dumb. 
There was no meaning, use, good, delight, 
harmony in anything. 

But now this world also seems open to me 
again. Music is chosen as the largest, deepest 
expression of heaven. Song ; that is, music 
and poetry. This is the speech of the world 
where he is. 

Music is no accidental extra decoration of 
this world. It is essential, inevitable, mathe- 
matically inevitable, part of the universal 
necessity of beauty in all divine work. We, in 
our music, are only extricating the essential 
harmonies hidden in all things ; art as divine 
as can be given to man. 

God made the, birds sing ; God, who is a 
Spirit, interwove all things with these musical 
vibrations ; Christ, the Incarnate Lord, Him- 
self sang the ancient Passover hymn of His 
nation the night before He suffered; and 
shall those who are with Him, singing the 
new song, the Passover hymn of the whole 
race, be deaf to the music “here below,” 
which, being by divine necessity in the nature 
of things, cannot be /a/se, however feeble ? 


Not in individual Christian life only, not 
in a host of separate perfected spirits only, 
does Christ our Lord live, but in One Body 
in heaven and earth, far less divided by death, 
by the barrier between the seen and unseen, 
than by the barriers of sect and sin, among 
the visible and militant below. 

Who made the distinction between the 
Church militant and triumphant ? 

The Apocalypse reveals armies of heaven. 

Who made the distinction between those 
who rest and those who serve ? 

The Apocalypse makes a different distinc- 
tion. Above, “they serve Him day and 
night.” 

“Who all night long unwearied sing ; 
unweariediserve. And of what that serving 
Him means we need no fresh interpretation 
for heaven, Not backward, at all events, 
and downward from St. Paul’s work to Adam 


” 





and Eve’s work, from the glorious wilderness 
and battle-field work to the infantine Paradise 
work, from serving human creatures to taking 
care of flowers, from rescuing souls to prun- 
ing spiritualised vines ! 

We must not read the divine printing 
backward, making symbols into pictures. 


Our May’s old merry laugh in the garden, 
with Dot’s quiet bark of response, and Marga- 
ret’s soft little purling laugh mingled with it. 

How sweet the sounds are ! 

Margaret is telling May one of Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales. Laughter! how wide its 
range is, from hell to the borders of heaven, 
from mockery and frantic revelries to sweet 
innocent childlike laughter! There is no- 
thing in May’s laugh to jar on the hymns 
of angels, any more than with the songs 
of the larks and robins, or than there is any- 
thing in the songs of birds to jar on the 
songs of angels. 

Love, innocent happy laughter, life, happi- 
ness—these are not the things which are out 
of harmony with heaven. 

The only thing at real discord with heaven 
is death ; death in all spheres; the state of 
death ; sorrow which is death and worketh 
death ; sin which is death and worketh death. 

Childhood, all true festivals, all real joy, 
love, holy marriage, birth of all new delights, 
these, O our beloved, who live for ever- 
more, these are the images and foretastes 
which lift us towards your life; and sickness, 
sorrow, suffering only do this by cleansing 
the heart of all the shallowness and hollow- 
ness which hinder its ringing true to the true 
love, and drinking deep of the eternal joy. 

May and Margaret have just made up a 
number of Easter eggs, and dressed dolls, 
and battledores, and shuttlecocks, and shells, 
and sea-weed pictures, for our old friend of 
the toy-shop in the alley. May has saved 
her weekly pence for this, and has enlisted 
some of Margaret’s school-children’s elder 
brothers in the construction of the battle- 
dores. 

All our life spent in getting ingrained into 
the stuff of our hearts the truth that “ dz és 
more blessed to give than to receive,’ more 
divine to “minister than to be ministered 
unto,” we are not surely to find our heaven 
in unlearning this! Being a little lower 
than the angels, we are not to be made so 
much lower than they are, as that would be. 


Easter :—the second Easter with Maurice 
beyond death ; the first in which the shadow 
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seems behind me also, and we both are 
walking, again, as “heirs together of the grace 
of life ;” the charisma of life, how magnificent 
and beautiful and full the words are! Ihave 
an especial pleasure in the old Greek word ; 
it rises above all the dust of our controversies 
and vulgarisms, and soars to us laden with 
sweetnesses from a thousand gardens, old 
and new, graces, gracefulness, graciousness, 
festive beauty, and generous giving. 

Heirs! not, then, only a gift, an inherit- 
ance ; the delicious surprise of a new-born 
delight blended with the sacred endearment 
of a familiar inheritance ; ours because chil- 
dren of the Father, as well as because for- 
given and made free. 

And (fogether ; yes, for ever together, as 
he said, “ We will, we do drink every cup 
together.” 

‘And the gift is life. 

Ah! he knows now what life means. I 
am only beginning to learn. 

The Lord is risen indeed ; risen, and there- 
fore not here ; risen, therefore with us always; 
all the days. 

It is one Church, above and below ; one 
universe, one life, one kingdom. But until 
lately it. seems strange to think how little I 
really understood that the majority, in all 
senses, are there, the incomparable majority 
of human beings, of our existence, of our 
interests, of our ministries; that quite 
literally this is only the threshold and the 
school. 

I had thought I might have been at the 
Easter Communion this year in church. 

But it was pronounced imprudent. 

Therefore the old rector most thoughtfully 
arranged for us to receive before the morn- 
ing service, in my “upper chamber.” _ 

We were quite a family gathering—Austin, 
Eustace, Margaret, Monica, Winifred. 

Jesu dulcis memoria 
Dans vera cordi gaudia 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Ejus dulcis presentia.”’ 


Sweeter to me (whether from early fami- 
liarity, or from something Teutonic in my 
nature) is the German translation :— 


” _— deiner zu gedenken 
nn dem Herzen Freude schenken; 
Aber mit was Himmelstrinken 
Labt uns deine Gegenwart. 





Tréstlich wenn man reuig stehet ; 

Herzlich wenn man vor ihm fiehet ; 

Lieblich wenn man zu ihm gehet ; 
Unausprechlich wenn er da.” 

How can we thank Him enough for making 
our crowning act of worship a divine act of 
communion ; thus giving Himself to us, as 
once, and for ever, for us ; gathering us not 





around history, or dogma, or thought about 
Him, but around and to Himself, and in 
Him to all in and with Him ! 

Everything is resumed in this Blessed 
Eucharist. His sacrifice for us, His union with 
us, our sacrifice of our whole selves in union 
with Him to God. From Calvary to the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb, the life-blood 
of the unutterable agony, the wine of the 
unutterable joy, all are resumed here. How 
life here is communicated as in nature, is 
the Divine secret. The fact is ours. Can 
we believe more than His most real 
presence? Can we ask more than a Roman 
Catholic priest I know of was wont to ask 
in celebrating, “Give us all Thou intendest 
to give in this Blessed Sacrament ?” 


The children surround me with little 
festive ceremonials, greeting every step back 
into life as a new festival day. How terrible 
this would be to me, if I were not really glad 
to live longer here. But I am content, 
“content to do Thy will;” content that this 
is His will. 

Last week it was my first drive. Lady 
Katharine took mein ‘her pony-carriage, and 
scolded me for my follies as affectionately as 
she could any of her own children. 

She took me to a height from which we 
saw the sea; that visible suggestion of the 
other world beyond, unseen; the Atlantic 
with the grand sweep of its emerald and 
amethyst waves, and the leaping up of the 
snowy foam hundreds of feet against the dark 
rocks. We rested for a moment just to hear 
that roar, as of a great multitude, which speaks 
the deadly power underlying this crystalline 
glory. And the delicious salt sea smell came 
up to us, and brought me a feeling of con- 
sciously returning health. 

Lady Katharine was 
curates. 

She says Victor Felix-Hunter (he drops 
the Felix) has no necessity to occupy him- 
self with our school; that a scheme worth 
trying, whether practicable or not, for the 
employment of young gentlewomen, is at stake 
in Margaret’s experiment ; and that she has 
been urging on the rector, who is much 
away, the importance of having an older 
man in priest’s orders. 

I did come home a little tired. The sea 
and Lady Katharine together are a very 
bracing atmosphere. But I had a long sleep; 
so probably both were good for me. 

I don’t really see that Victor Hunter comes 
here so very much ; and when he does, he 
almost always talks to me. 


eloquent about 
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Eustace and he are friends, and there is 
a kind of tender reverence in his manner to 
me which touches me. 

I do not think, from what Monica says, 
he has had much to help him at home. 

At first, before I was ill, I used to think 
his manner had a little cynicism and flippancy 
about it on grave subjects. But I put it 
down to school-boyish shyness ; and I think 
it has worn off. 

Yesterday was my first walk. 

What a glory I felt it to have my two sons 
to lean on, in turn! Just a foolish, happy, 
motherly pride. 

Poor boys! How tender they have been ! 

How I used to watch the unshod steps on 
the stairs, each foot put down stealthily as 
a cat’s, and occupying and agitating my foolish 
heart and quivering nerves more than if it 
had been the tramp of an armed heel ! 

Then the wonderful contrivances they 
made for outside blinds to keep off the sun, 
and invalid chairs with straps and handles 
to carry mie down-stairs; Eustace directing 
like a born mechanic as he is, and Austin 
meekly following. 

But my Austin looks sad, still. There is 
a steady weight on his brow which I 
do not like; a restlessness about his whole 
demeanour. 

We must get him off to the university as 
soon as possible. 


~/ 

With Eustace it is quite the reverse. 

The opposive questioning element in him 
seems quieted ; itis not like a lull or a hush, 
but a kind of practical day-light calm. 

My two perplexed and questioning chil- 
dren seem changed. Their perplexities were 
different. With Monica they arose from a 
searching intellect penetrating early into the 
difficulties of the world, and an eager heart 
pained to the core by the “ painful riddle of 
the earth,” longing for solutions, and not tg 
be satisfied by half solutions. With Eustace 
they arose from a restless will chafing against 
inconsistencies and incongruities, and revolt- 
ing against “ Philistine” common-place com- 
promises by way of escape ; rather enjoying 
the perplexities, especially if he could per- 
plex other people with them, and content to 
spend his days in that exciting seeking after 
truth which has been said to be better than 
the finding, and may be so to any whose 
satisfaction is in mental exercise rather than 
in truth. 

Eustace came to me in my room this 
evening, for what the children used to call 
“ Half-hours with the Best Authors,” the 





only one of the old family customs that sur- 
vives. 

“ Mother,” he said, “‘ Austin and I wish to 
exchange professions. He would like to go 
in for the Competitive Civil Service, and I 
should like to be a clergyman. He will 
speak to you for himself by-and-by. It will 
be no difficulty to him. He always entered 
a good deal into my subjects. He is, you 
know, twice as much of a student as I am. 
The Oriental languages will be an entertain- 
ment to him. He will do much more credit 
to the family in that capacity than I should. 
But that is his share of the matter. I have 
to speak to you of my own.” 

I was sitting in the bee-hive chair; he on 
the old-fashioned window-seat. As he spoke 
these last words, a shyness came over his 
manner, and he was silent for a few minutes, 
playing with the blind-tassel and turning his 
head from me towards the garden. 

I scarcely knew whether or not he was 
waiting for me to speak ; but the reserve 
which curiously seems to veil the approach of 
all closer confidences, and most, perhaps, in 
the most intimate relations, fell also over me, 
and I could not help him. 

His face was still turned from me when he 
began to speak again. 

“*Mother,” he “said, “ you know well that 
there is a quantity of doubt just now in the 
air; and not only that, but a quantity of 
very dogmatic and contemptuous denial. 
The amount of your belief is, by many 
people, considered as a kind of barometer 
to test your intellectual level. At a certain. 
altitude certain luxuriant growths are left 
below, a little higher so many more, and so 

n; whilst at a really high level all traces of 
the old creeds of Christendom, or, indeed, 
of Theism, become, in the nature of things, 
obsolete and impossible, and the atmosphere 
becomes rarefied to a point which makes 
breathing a labour.” 

“T know such doubt and denial is in the 
air,” I said; “but the air we breathed at 
home was scarcely that. Any one breathing 
it could scarcely think Christianity was obso- 
lete, or effete, or impossible at a high level, 
or in combination with modern knowledge 
and thought.” 

“Thank God,” he said, 
always knew it. Mother, my faith had 
deeper roots than my doubts. I think I 
had always a dim sense that it was so. But 
that very thing gave me a kind of perverse 
security in playing with difficulties. There 

was always a feeling that the shore was 
still within reach, after all.” 


“T know it. I 
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“TI cannot quite understand it,” I could 
not help saying. ‘“ Your father never treated 
any one’s real doubts as if they were a revolt 
to be quelled by authority. He believed 
Christianity to be supremely rational. He 
did not bow to it with his reason, and accept 
it with his will. He accepted it, was con- 
vinced of it, embraced it with his whole 
being. He would have entered into any- 
thing with you.” 

“TI know,” he said with a very broken 
voice, “I felt that, mother, when it was no 
longer possible to ask him.” 

Then he left the window-seat, and came 
close to me and took one of my hands in his, 
and looked in my face as he said— 

“ And then, mother, I set myself, with all 
my mind and heart, to make, alone, the inves- 
tigation in which he might so have helped 
me. It was no longer a question of the 
double authorship of Isaiah, or the growth 
of myths, or of what our ancestors might 
have been millenniums since, but of what 
we may be to-morrow, and,” he added in a 
tremulous voice, “of what my father is 
to-day. 

“Some people might say this is just the 
wrong fnoment for such investigations, when 
the death-mists are about us, and the tender 
longing to penetrate the impenetrable is on 
us, Out of which they say half the religions of 
the world have grown. I don’t believe it. 
I think what we want most is anything that 
will wake us up thoroughly, and compel us 
to fix our minds steadfastly and continuously 
on the subject; to ask ourselves honestly 
what we believe and what we do not. An 
indolent vagueness seems to me just the soil 
in which doubts flourish as luxuriantly as 
credulities ; if, indeed, half the doubts are 
not credulities reversed, just as half the 
credulities are scepticism reversed, by the 
will. Don’t you think there are credulities 
of other peoples doubts, as well as creduli- 
ties of other people’s superstitions ?” 

“T think,” I said, “and I believe your 
father thought, that not a few of the young 
men who glorify the nineteenth century and 
modern thought, and have too much culture 
to receive the Old Testament, are as little 
burdened with physical science or Oriental 
criticism or modern or ancient thought, as 
some of the young ladies who despise the 
nineteenth century, and are devoted to 
Catholic doctrine, are with knowledge of 
councils or fathers.” 

“ Mother,” he said, “is it not like father’s 
story of the housemaid, who told him, when 
he gently remonstrated with her for not 








coming to church, that ‘she had nothing to 
say against his doctrine,’ but that the Ply- 
mouth Brother to whom she had deserted 
‘gives us the Greek ?’” 

How thankful I am that I never suffered 
his name to be banished, even when it was 
a terrible pang to hear it mentioned, so that 
now his playful sayings and familiar stories 
will never cease to be our children’s house- 
hold words! God forbid that things con- 
nected with his memory should be shut up 
unused, like the chambers of the departed, in 
some palaces I have seen,—so that the very 
dwelling-place becomes a tomb, a place of 
dead memories, instead of blending its life 
with the life that goes on. How much we 
lose if the tender recollections which bring 
the tears and smiles together are banished 
into vacuums of silence ! 

We had wandered from Eustace’s own 
story. 

“How did you set out on this solitary 
quest ?” I said. 

“In the first place,” he said, “I did not 
attempt to delude myself into the persuasion 
that any one brought up as I have been 
can begin with a fabula rasa. I don’t 
believe any one in England, or in Christen- 
dom, in this century, can do it, any one 
brought up either within the fold or under 
the remotest shadow of any Christian Church. 
Christian life is at least one fact as unde- 
niable as physical life. Christendom has a 
literature, has institutions. Christianity has 
fervent believers whose whole existence is 
moulded by it; you may detest or revere 
the results, but you cannot ignore them, or 
regard the religion as obsolete, by any other 
process than by shutting your eyes, which is, 
of course, not a negative and unconscious, 
but a most conscious and positive process. 

“ The photographs are there, and you can- 
not eflace them by any other method than by 
printing another over them. 

“So I thought it useless to try to place 
myself in the position of one of St. Paul's 
Athenian audience. When the words which 
‘that babbler said’ have remoulded the 
whole civilisation and life against which they 
seemed so powerless, when they have been 
the sacred treasure of thousands of genera- 
tions, moreover when they have been en- 
graven on our hearts from infancy, through 
lips and lives, such as both of yours, it is 
the wildest delusion to think we can ap- 
proach them through a calm, candid indiffer- 
ence, and try the experiment in a vacuum. 
I did not try, so that I suppose a candid 
sceptic might pronounce my conclusions 
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were foregone, and my investigations worth- 


less. 

“But, nevertheless, above all things, mother, 
I did, and I do, desire to believe what is rue. 
The ¢ruth exists, whether we believe it or 
not; and it is so entirely useless to build on 
anything else ; so certain, if we do not fall on 
it and be broken as to our prejudices, it will 
fall on us and all we do, and grind us to 
powder. 

“T tried to be candid, then, by honestly 
seeing what had to be said, and was said, on 
both sides. 

“T prayed, to begin with; which some might 
say was begging the whole question. Then I 
entered on a real, earnest, painstaking study 
of the Bible itself, as of any other literature ; 
poems, history, treatises, with all the illustra- 
tive explanatory criticism I could find. 

‘And I read the books which are supposed 
to contain the most destructive criticism, not 
the small books by small people adout the 
attacks, which take it for granted their work 
is done, Christianity abolished, and the 
Christian Church already crumbled away to 
the lowest levels ; but the great books which 
make the attacks, whether by undermining 
or by open assault. And,” he concluded, 
his whole countenance beaming, and _ his 
voice with a manly firmness in it which 
seemed new to me, “I came to the con- 
clusion that I could spend my whole life in 
no nobler or better way than in endeavour- 
ing to bring home to the hearts of men and 
women and children the Christian religion, 
the life and death and resurrection, and 
teaching of our Lord; all that is meant by 
the revelation of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit ; that it is life and light and 
healing for heart and mind and conscience. 
And I came to the practical conclusion, 
mother, that nowhere could I do this work 
with more freedom or thoroughness than as 
a clergyman of the Church of England ; than 
by treading, as closely as I may, in my father’s 
footsteps.” 

Deeply as his words struck my heart, it 
was not to tears, but to an inspiring joy, and 
TI said— 

“He would not have wished you to tread 
in any footsteps but those of the Master ; 
all other examples he would have thought 
cramping for any but one, His only liberat- 
ing and true for all.” 

“TI know,” he said. “That is what I 
mean by treading in my father’s footsteps.” 


After this conversation with Eustace, I 
wait anxiously for the moment when Austin 
V. N.S. 





will give me his confidence. Yet I dare do 
nothing to hasten or enforce it. I have the 
strongest feeling that confidence is as little 
within the control of the giver as of the 
receiver, and this even most in the closest 
relations. Most of all, perhaps, in the rela- 
tions between a parent and child. It seems 
to me that the want of recognition of this 
fact leads to countless painful jars. 

The relationship between parent and child, 
from the very sacredness of the reverence 
due to the relation from the child, demands 
an equal reverence on the part of the parent 
for the personality which is of God’s creation, 
and is even deeper than all human relation- 
ships. 

We were always anxious so to recognise 
the divine image in our children, that, as 
Jeremy Taylor says, “out of the instinctive 
endearments, the religion and gratitude and 
interest of our relationship, if possible, in the 
nature of things, true friendship may spring.” 

Jeremy Taylor’s “ Discourse on Friend- 
ship” was especially dear to us, and I think, 
if taken to heart, its wise words might prevent 
many a craving for the impossible, and hinder 
many a misunderstanding which grates on 
hearts which are, nevertheless, truly bound 
together, and wastes in petty irritations lives 
which might enrich each other. 

Perhaps the disappoiftment I now feel in 
Austin’s reserve reveals to me that I had not 
been altogether free from too absorbing ex- 
pectations from my children. 

“ Friendship,” Jeremy Taylor wrixes, “is 
the greatest bond in the world; and there 
is no society and there is no relation that is 
worthy, but it is made so by the communi- 
cations of friendship, and by partaking some 
of its excellencies. 

“For friendship is a transcendent, and 
signifies as much as unity can mean; and 
every consent, and every pleasure, and every 
benefit, and every society is the mother or 
daughter of friendship. 

“Some friendships are made by nature, 
some by contract, some by interest, and some 
by souls. 

“Nature can make no friendships greater 
than her own excellencies. 

“In this scene (of nature), that of parents 
and children is greatest, which indeed is 
begun in nature, but is actuated by society 
and mutual endearments. The friendship 
of children to their parents is not properly 
friendship, but gratitude and interest, and 
religion ; and whatever can supervene of the 
nature of friendship comes in upon another ac- 
count ; upon society and worthiness of choice. 
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“This relation on either hand makes great 
dearnesses ; but it hath special and proper 
significations of it, and there is a special duty 
incumbent on each other respectively. This 
friendship and social relation is not equal, 
and there is too much authority on one side 
and too much fear on the other to make 
equal friendships. (‘ Fear,’ we should 
scarcely say, except the tender fear which 
brings conscience in, and hinders freedom !) 
And therefore, although this is one of the 
kinds of friendship, yet friendship does do 
some things which (the relations of) father 
and son do not ; they are such a duty as no 
other friendship can annul, and having first 
possession must abide for ever. But then 
this also is true, that the social relations of 
parents and children not having in them all 
the capacities of a proper friendship, cannot 
challenge all the sympathies of it; that is, 
it is no prejudice to the duty I owe thém to 
pay all the dearnesses which are due here.” 

Ah, between us and our children there 
has been so much of “those free and open 
communicating counsels, and that evenness 
and pleasantness of conversation,” which he 
seems to think impossible to the relation! 
The twilight, as he calls it, of natural relation- 
ship has so much dawned into the day of 
friendship,—the blossom to the fairest fruit of 
Paradise,—that I must be careful not to be 
exacting. 

Especially now that marriage, which he 
calls “the queen of friendships,” is gone 
from our home; a marriage which was in- 
deed what he says of friendship, “ a marriage 
of souls,” or in the words which in this quaint 
old folio we have so often read together, “ the 
greatest love and the greatest usefulness, 
and the most open communication, and the 
noblest suffering, and the most exemplar 
faithfulness, and the severest truth, and the 
heartiest counsel, and the greatest union 
of minds, of which brave men and women 
are capable.” 

Ah, I must not expect that again in any 
one on earth, or even demand it of my 
children, much of it as flows between us 
abundantly and spontaneously now. 

But it does pierce my heart to see Austin’s 
heart evidently so heavy, and yet so closed 
to me ; and to know that he has a secret 
burden, and to feel it on my heart, and yet 
not dare lift a finger to help him with it. 

Except in prayer. Except in seeking to 
lay that strong Divine hand beneath him 
and his burdens. And that is never in 
vain. 

Ah, people speak sometimes as if it were 





a kind of exfra in affection to leave the 
ninety and nine for the lost one. 

It is simply the wecessity of all affection, 
inevitable, essential to it, from the care of a 
shepherd for his sheep to the love of a 
parent for the child. 

Whatever we may do for the rest of the 
flock, we cannot for an hour dismiss the sick, 
the suffering, the prodigal from our hearts. 

What breadth, and depth, and eternity of 
promise must then abide in this constraining 
necessity to love, with Him who is Love, is 
the Father ! 

XXVI. 

THE ice is broken. And deep as the gulf 
is which it has opened, I am thankful. 

It was not to me Austin spoke first. It 
was to Winifred. How much she has been 
to us, all our lives! how much more than 
ever, she is now! When I think how eager 
and ardent her nature is, and how readily, 
how continually, and yet how unconsciously 
she has through all her life thrown all the 
fervour of her heart into loving where 
she could never be loved best, I feel in- 
clined to waver towards the conviction 
that the single life, if less fully developed ‘in 
humanity, is the angelic life, and will take 
its place more naturally among that of the 
heavenly ministrants. 

And yet, after all, it seems ungenerous to 
talk of being first or second, of best and 
second-best, in affection. 

Each character, and relation, and affection 
is so different that “not lesser,” but “diverse” 
is all we need think. 

In this instance, as in so many instances 
before, there was just a touch of freedom, 
and a lessening of the fear of grieving, in the 
relation between Austin and Winifred, which 
made it possible for him to let her see what 
he would have suffered anything rather than 
reveal unnecessarily to me. 

And then with the loyalty, never-failing 
with Winifred, she gently encouraged him to 
speak to me. 

He chose an apparently casual moment 
to do this, when Eustace was getting the 
donkey chair ready to take me to the sea- 
shore, and I was sitting with my bonnet on 
in the garden waiting. 

“ Mother,” he said, in a quiet, indifferent 
tone, “Eustace has told you that we wish 
to change professions. I know you both 
always felt the calling of the laity might be 
as divine as that of the clergy, and the use- 
fulness in some ways as great.” 

“ Certainly, we always thought so,” I said. 
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“‘ Whatever is the real vocation is the highest 
thing possible for any of us.” 

He evaded that question. 

“It does matter to England, not a little, 
doesn’t it, what the character of her civilians 
in India is? And I think I should com- 
prehend some of the difficulties between 
Europeans and natives, and try to be just. 
And philology is a real interest to me, 
which it is not to Eustace. I might perhaps 
bring in some slight contributions in that 
way.” 

He spoke rapidly. 

“You will not object to the change, 
mother,” he added. ‘ Eustace would be so 
much better in all practical matters for you 
and the girls, than I could be. Not that I 
mean,” he concluded, checking himself, 
“that any grand motive of self-sacrifice has 
influenced me. I would not have you think 
I pretended to that.” 

“TI never could think you pretended to 
anything,” I said. 

“ Ah, mother,” he replied, with uncontrol- 
lable emotion, “ I have done nothing else.” 

At that moment the wheels were heard, 
and Eustace drove round to the little gate. 

- “ Austin will drive me to-day,” I said. 

Eustace yielded his place, and we set 
off together. 

We did not pursue the subject during the 
drive. Donkeys, under the most favourable 
circumstances of education, can scarcely be 
driven without absorbing attention. But 
when we reached the sands, and Austin had 
established the donkey with a bundle of 
hay, and me on the rocks with my shawls 
and cushions, he came and sate down on a 
rock beside me, and said, “ Aunt Winifred 
says you had rather hear the whole truth, 
and that you would help me. Iam not at 
all sure she is right, that I have any right to 
let my weakness add to your burdens, or 
that you can help me. If any one could, you 
could. But I don’t believe any one can.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said. “Most of the 
real battles are single combats.” 

“I suppose so,” he said, “ but I must not 
deceive you. If I tell you anything, I must 
tell you all. With me itis no battle. I see 
nothing real enough to battle with or about. 
It all seems to me a fantastic dream, and I 
myself the most shadowy part of it.” 

“That belongs to the land of the terrible 
shadow, where we have been,” I said. 

He looked for the first time for a moment 
straight into my eyes. 

“Did you never read the ‘Passing of 
Arthur?’” I said. 





, “Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 
A death-white mist slept over sand and sea, ~ 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear; and even on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist.’ 


And ever and anon 
* Shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down ! 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist.’ | 
And Arthur’s own words— 
* On my heart hath fall’n 


Confusion, till I know not what I am, 
Nor whence I am, nor whether I be king.’” 





“Even on Arthur!” he slowly repeated. 
* Mother, what can have made you turn to 
those words? For me they seem made!” 

“They kept dimly and fragmentarily sighing |! 
through my heart for weeks,” I said. | 

“Even on Arthur fell confusion,” he re- |! 
peated, as if to himself, 


‘** Since he saw not whom he fought, 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist.’ 


* Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist!’” 


“Ah, mother!” he resumed. “You can 
never have known that !” e 

“T should think no one can have ever 
really looked up for heaven, and above all 
into heaven 40 ook for any one there, and not 
known it,” I said. 

He changed his place, and seated himself 
on a stone at my feet. 

“T thought no one who had ever known 
what real faith was,” he said, “could ever 
have felt that.” 

“Ts not faith primarily trust?” I said. 
“ And does not very much depend cn what 
we have to entrust, as well as on whom we 
trust it with? You could trust your wealth, 
and we could trust ourselves, Austin, or we 
think we could, to the waves, but when the 
vessel has to be entrusted out of our sight 
with what is more than life to us, the old 
assurances fail; we want another kind of 
assurance. Every deepening of life creates 
a chasm which needs a deepening of faith 
to fill it.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, then he 
said, “I thought it was half my own wretched 
unreality, and half, perhaps, the unreality of 
the beliefs I had multiplied with such easy 
exuberance around me. I seem to have 
accepted whatever traditional belief I 
thought beautiful as easily as fairy tales, and 
with as little real conviction.” 

“T think, whatever the substance of our 
faith is,” I said, “it comes to be tested in 
this way one time or another; whether it is 
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a forest of beautiful traditions, or a fortress of 
rigid doctrine.” 

“But mother,” he said, “I do not think 
you can imagine, and I can scarcely bear to 
put into any kind of words how little in me 
has stood the terrible test. Not the Church, 
not even Christianity only ; of God, the soul, 
immortality, of all spiritual existence, it seems 
out of my power to have the slightest hold.” 

“T always have felt,” I replied, “that 
scepticism would take that shape, if any, 
with me. If anything spiritual at all is real, 
Christ is real, and Christian life ; if not that, 
nothing.” 

I spoke very quietly ; and something in 
the calmness of my tone, I think, reassured 
him ; for looking up with intense earnestness 
in my face, he said,— 

“Mother, you are not in those terrible 
mists now?” a 

“No,” I said, “if I exist, I am sure God 
exists, and the Lord who lived and died and 
dieth nevermore, and those who have loved 
Him, living with Him.” 

“Then you can pray !” he said. 

He took my hand and said no more. 

To be able to pray, and to be sure to pray 
for him, meant, he knew so well, the same 
thing. 

He sat some time silent in that very place 
where I had sate with my father so many 
years ago, on the afternoon of the Sunday of 
my first Communion. 

My father’s words came back to me, “I 
tremble sometimes at the weary way that 
may lie before you. There are many battles 
to be fought;” and I remember how all 
the world seemed to lie before me, then, as 
a great battle-plain on the shores of a great 
sea; or as the sea on which we are going 
home through a thousand perils, and all 
life as an Iliad and an Odyssey, yet I feared 
nothing. 

And now I sate there trembling for my 
children, as he had trembled for me. 

Has what I have proved of the perils 
and of the sustaining grace, then, deepened 
my terror and lessened my trust ? 

No! the alarms are deepened, the dangers 
seem greater, known, than they were un- 
known. The ways by which people reach 
the Home seem more diverse; the weapons 
with which the battles are fought are more 
imperfect than I knew, but my trust is also 
deepened in the Leader. 

A little more of His patience, of the tarry- 
ing His leisure, has, I think, come to me, a 





little more sense of the greatness and wisdom 
of those slow ways by which He engraves the 
eternal lessons home. 

“ Les choses ne vont pas si vite,” we have 
to say again and again, as we watch the slow 
unfolding of His purposes, so slow, and often 
with such ebbs of retrogression, as they seem 
to us, watching the tide; only every third’ 
wave making progress, at best,—and less, at 
those moments of crisis when the tide is 
turning. 

So I thought, as we sat on that rocky 
point together. On one side a little pool, 
with its anchored crimson corallines and 
anemones swaying about and making cur- 
rents in its still depths, and the little silvery 
fish darting in and out in its little world. 
On the other the ocean, the great “ world- 
sea,” its amethyst and emerald waves 
heaving in their great ocean-sweeps in long 
perspective to the line of light which met 
the golden sky; heaving on, day after day, 
beyond that, to the new world on the other 
side. 

Heaving with ceaseless restlessness as far 
as eye could see; but as they neared the 
sands another character came on them. 
No more tossing in aimless unrest, a fierce 
purpose seized them, and they rushed on 
like war-horses, reined in by a mighty hand, 
and retreating with a moan of revolt, but 
always coming up again to the attack, until 
at last the moment came when it was clear 
the hand that had restrained was pressing 
them on. The word of command “ For- 
ward” had been given. Not slowly now, 
perceptibly, foot after foot of the sand was 
gained, until one bold wave dashed over the 
rocks into the still pool beside us. And ina 
few minutes more the quiet pool had become 
a portion of the great onward-sweeping sea. 

But the tide turned in the heart of my 
son besideme? He said nothing to indicate 
it, as he gathered up the shawls and led me 
back to the donkey-chair. 

But something in my heart says the tide 
has turned. 

It may not sweep precisely in the direc- 
tion, nor reach just the height I would 
choose. 

I must be reverent to the Divine Presence 
working in our children’s hearts. 

Party currents may be turned hither and 
thither at our will. 

But the tide of human love and divine 
faith is ruled by heavenly influences alto- 
gether beyond these. 
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Cy in the midsummer sunshine, 
Out in the golden light, 
Merrily helping the gardener, 
Ever so busy and bright,— 
With tiny barrow and rake and hoe, 
Helena flitted to and fro. 


But the midsummer sun rose higher 
Over the flowery spot. 

“T must rest a little now,” she said, 
“T am so tired and hot. 

Oh, let me come to you and look 

At the pictures in your beautiful book.” 


Why we should leave the sunny lawn 
She did not understand ; 
But cheerily, trustfully, Helena laid 
In mine her little brown hand ; 
And I led her away to a shady room, 
To rest in the coolness and the 
gloom. 





COMING INTO THE SHADE. 


| For she could not have seen the pictures 


Out in that dazzling light ; 

Tho’ the book was there, with its colours fair, 
The sunshine was too bright: 

But in the shade I could let her look 

At the pictures in that beautiful book. 


“ T have never seen them before,” she said, 
“T am so glad I came! 
And the gardener will manage the flowers, I 
think, 
Without me, just the same ! 
And I need not trouble at all, you know, 
About my barrow and rake and hoe.” 


So page after page was gently turned, 
As I showed her one by one, 

And told her what the pictures meant, 
Till the beautiful book was done. 

And then—I shall not soon forget 


| The loving kiss from my tiny pet. 


And now—I shall not soon forget 
The lesson she had taught, 
How from the sunshine into the shade 
God’s little ones are brought, 
That they may see what He could not show 
Among the flowers in the summer glow ! 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 





("= weddings are subject to delays, 
like more aristocratic marriages, and 
that of Isaac and Rhoda was put off more 
than once by unforeseen circumstances. It 
will be remembered that these young people 
had expressed a wish to be united by the 
bonds of the Church, having, as boy and girl, 
joined themselves gypsy fashion, two years 
previously. Money was procured, the banns 


fixed. But the young couple were not forth- | 
coming. Mr. Brown, the whilom missionary 
mending his chairs a month before. It had 
seemed empty then, it was really so now. 


rags they had were consumed in the fire. 


bourhood and in the encampment, and was | 








to the gypsies, went in search of them to | | April. 
the wretched room where we left the youth | | Church, Notting Hill, and in our anxiety we 


Mr. Brown made inquiries in the neigh- | 


AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


IlIl.—THE WEDDING. 


It may seem incredible to the denizens of 
Notting Hill, but a spot bearing this sobri- 
quet exists in that locality. It was once 
known as Virginia Place. Thither the mis- 
sionary went, and there he found those he 
sought. They were indeed destitute. How- 
ever, the banns were out, and they still wished 
to be married. But they must be decently 
clothed first, and their kind friend had again 


were published, and the eventful day was | to set to work to procure the funds. 


Thus much we had leamt when we were 


| bidden again to the wedding on the arst of 


It was to take place at St. Clement's 


were at Latimer Road Station nearly an 


| hour before the time appointed. We em- 
They had been burnt out of it, and the few | 


ployed the interval in visiting the encamp- 
ment and the “ Alley” with Mr. Brown. 

The gypsies, encamped at the back of St. 
Clement’s Church, looked much more cheer- 


told that he would find them in Devil's Aliey/' ful and gypsy- like in spring than in winter. 
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Changes had taken place amongst the roving | 


race, tents being replaced by vans, and vice | 


versa, but there was a goodly show of either 
kind of wandering habitation. 
van was especially noticeable. 

a genuine gypsy, was cleaning the windows, 
and her children were engaged without ; the 
one boiling linen in a tent, the others whiten- 
ing a loose piece of stone that lay at the foot 
of the van-stairs, housemaid wise. 

“ That’s the newest fashion,” laughed the 
mother, displaying her white teeth. ‘ Won't 
you walk up, ladies? Come up, Mr. Brown.” 

We “walked up” and found ourselves in 
a carpeted and curtained van, hung with 
various pictures, one of which was a portrait. 

“That’s Mr. Varley,” she explained, with 
satisfaction. ‘What! don’t you know the 
gentleman? His Tabernacle’s down below 
there, and he’s a great preacher.” 

Not to know Henry Varley, the revivafist 
of Notting Hill, who was then drawing his 
thousands of hearers in the Hippodrome at 
New York, was “to augur oneself unknown.” 

“A gentleman that I never saw in my life 
gave me this van,” continued the woman, 
“and the Lord has been very good to me, 
my husband being only a poor cheer- 
mender.” 

Certainly her house-on-wheels was un- 
usually respectable. Near it were the van 
and tent of a gypsy who had attracted us at 
the “Tea,” by her picturesque costume and 
black love-lock. She, her husband, a son, 
daughter, and grandchild were sunning them- 
selves “at the door of their tent,” eastern 
fashion. She was a professed fortune-teller ; 
her husband had been converted, and was 
troubled in his mind as to how best to gain 
a livelihood. He had been a fiddler, but 
somehow the old tunes and the haunts at 
which he played them did not suit the new 
life. It had been suggested to him that he 
should play hymns; but he probably found 
it difficult to learn them at his age. He had 
been the father of sixteen children, the eldest 
of whom, a dark handsome gypsy of thirty at 
least, was lounging against the tent. 

“ He’s been out of his mind ever since he 
lost his wife, and can do nothing for him- 
self,’ said his mother. “And there’s my 
eldest girl, with the baby. Her husband has 
left her after they lived together seven years. 
But we can’t neglect the baby. ’Tis a puny 
infant, and we’ve been to many doctors 
about it. No; they haven’t been married 
in church,—better if they had.” 

The family affection of the gypsies is re- 
markable. They appear to cleave together 


One new | 
Its mistress, | 





in spite of obstacles, and there is something 
patriarchal in the gathering of kith and kin 
into one vagrant horde. The girl pointed 
out by the mother was dark, wild, hand- 
some as a Jewess, with a profusion of black 
hair plaited together. She looked half- 
defiant, as she dandled the small weak baby. 
The father, on the contrary, appeared quiet, 
and was respectably dressed. This transi- 
tion state from their peculiar religion — if 
religion it is—to Christianity, is deserving 
the attention of the philanthropist. The 
name of this tribe was Boswell, and the 
members of it we saw, with their movable 
property, would have made a fine study for 
an artist. Of them we learnt that the man 
Buckley, whom we left helpless on the bare 
ground, in the frost, was better and at work 
again, while our former acquaintance, “ The 
Tigress,” was likely to succeed in procuring 
her tent. 

Although gossip with these strange and 
friendly people was amusing and _ interesting, 
we were compelled to leave the Encamp- 
ment for the Alley, as time pressed and the 
bridal-hour drew near. 

We went to Virginia Place, or “ Devil’s 
Alley,” as it was not inaptly nicknamed. 
We tound a sort of cu/-de-sac, dark and dirty. 
On inquiring for Isaac and Rhoda, we were 
told that they had left, and gone to Bangor 
Street, a locality as disreputable as the 
Alley. Rhoda’s sister, Selina, and her family, 
were, however, still there, and their abode 
was pointed out to us. A patient donkey, 
haltered to a flower-barrow, stood at the door, 
and we went into the house. Treading 
some dirty passages and stairs, we found 
them in a cloud of smoke, in a miniature 
room on the third story. Pretty Selina, 
pretty in spite of grime, her husband, brother, 
and one little girl, stood smilingly surveying 
two large trays of flower-roots, the only 
furniture of their den. They welcomed us 
warmly, and began first to discuss the wed- 
ding, then the contents of the trays, and 
finally their future prospects. Their cheer- 
fulness was apparently unbounded. 

“Mr. Brown got us married too,” laughed 
Selina, while her husband looked pleased. 
“My little girl has no shoes and stockings, 
that’s why she doesn’t wear them.” Her 
arms encircled the child as she spoke. 

“ Oh, Muster Brown,” said the man, glanc- 
ing at a large hole in the ceiling, “‘the 
inspector come and ordered the landlord to 
mend it, but when he war gone, ’twas for- 
gotten. I’ve been eight miles this morning 
to fetch the Williams. I bought the lot for 
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eight-pence, and shall sell’em a penny a root. | 


They’re very big for the money. But the 
Williams has big roots, but if you parts ’°em 
they die. If we sell’em all, we shall make a | 
pretty profit. Yes, Muster Brown, we some- | 
times clears as much as £6 from hopping, | 
and then we lives out 0’ doors quite cumfa- 
ble. Well, Muster Brown, I once tried to | 
sleep on a bedstead, but I couldn’t close my 
eyes all night. I war obliged to get down 
o’ the flouor, and then Islep. To be sure, 
I can sleep famous alays on the bare groun, 
an’ never wakes in the open air.” 

Sterne was right. “God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” ‘These people, 
whether originally Israelitish, Indian, Egyp- 
tian, or Bohemian, are happier out of doors 
than in. To improve and civilise them, the 
missionary must visit them in their ever- 
lessening haunts ; whether at Notting Hill, 
Epping Forest, Wanstead Flats, Cherry 
Island, the various brick-fields, or elsewhere. 
Or they must be gathered to pleasant feasts, 
such as our “Tea,” where, untrammelled, 
they may be invited to church or chapel, and 
taught “the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 

Whether the Lees and Herns were origin- 
ally, in far-off Asia, of high caste, is not 
known ; but certainly the women of those 
families are singularly well-mannered, well- 
spoken, and good-looking. Selina and 
Rhoda were remarkable examples. We left 
the latter in her smoky closet, and found the 
former, with Isaac, in church. This was a 
relief, for, as the saying is, marriage is certain 
only at the altar. 

Isaac was transformed into a spruce young 





would like to learn how much it cost to 
clothe him in really decent second-hand 
garments, we are permitted to state that Mr. 
Brown gave six shillings for the wedding 
suit. Rhoda’s was equally reasonable. She 
was attired in a cotton gown, brown woollen 
shawl, and blue velvet bonnet, in which we 
are bound to say there was a white flower ; 
bridal, if somewhat discoloured. They had 
clean faces and well-oiled hair, and looked 
quite a respectable young couple. 

They were puzzled to answer the questions 
concerning names, ages, and professions put 
to them in the vestry before the ceremony ; 
but one point was clear, Isaac and his fore- 
fathers were all “‘cheer-menders, like himself.” 

The marriage seemed strangely solemn. 
Mr. Brown acted as father, and a young lady 
of our little party volunteered as bridesmaid. 
The four knelt at the altar, while a sprinkling | 
of gypsies looked on from the body of the | 





church. The clergyman read the service 
impressively, and although some portions of 
it must have been incomprehensible to the 
unlettered pair, much was intelligible. They 
were very serious and attentive. Isaac had 
procured the ring, and they were lawfully 
| and religiously united as man and wife. It 
was almost impossible to repress a mental 
smile when the youth repeated the words, 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
He also found, “And thereto I plight thee 
my troth” difficult of emission. Isaac’s 
language was less perfect than Rhoda’s. 
Words seemed to come naturally to her, and 
she followed the clergyman faultlessly. No 
marriage could have been more seriously 
solemnized, or had quieter spectators. We 
trust that the prayers and wishes of the fou 
who knelt at the altar, the one in the chancel, 
and the little group in the church, may have 
been heard by Him who said, “ To the poor 
the gospel is preached: and blessed is he 
who shall not be offended in me.” 

When the ceremony was concluded, we all 
went into the vestry. The bride and bride- 
groom affixed their x to the names written 
for them in the register, the father and brides- 
maid their signatures, and the bride duly 
received her certificate. We heard the verger 
tell the clergyman that during Mr. Brown’s 
labours as city missionary some forty or fifty 
gipsy weddings had taken place, and we saw 
a golden half-sovereign placed in the hands 
of the officiating priest in payment for this 
one. As further fruit of seed sown, the 
young couple faithfully promised to attend 
church as well as the Thursday evening school- 
room services. Isaac even expressed his 
desire to learn to read at a night-school, 
saying that he had begun as a child, but 
that a fever had undone his learning. 

“ We will come here,” said Rhoda, glancing 
round at the church, where she had just been 
married. 

We trust the good resolutions may be kept. 

It was only befitting that, having witnessed 
their wedding, we should follow them to their 
abode, so we gave them half-an-hour before 
so doing. At the church door more gypsies 
awaited them, and Selina was of the number. 
Having despatched her husband with the 
donkey, barrow, and “ Williams,” she came to 
meet and congratulate her sister. 

Gypsy demonstrations are somewhat rough. 
We saw the young couple surrounded by their 
friends, and so escorted across the Potteries. 
Poor Rhoda was nearly on the ground more 
than once, and Isaac was turned into a sort 
of India-rubber ball for the occasion. A 
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storm of shoes—really o/d@ shoes—fell about 
them, and the riotous crew finally disappeared 
in the direction of Bangor Street. 

“ That’s for luck,” laughed our friend of 
the new van, as the old shoes were thrown ; 
and we wondered if the custom had origin- 
ated with the gypsies We made some 
slight remark concerning the wedding and 
the mission, and were told by her,— 

“Ah! that’s little Mr. Brown. 
know little Mr. Brown.” 

The gypsies, like many other primitive 
people, use the word “little” as a term of 
endearment, and one and all tacked the 
adjective to their friend’s name as a matter 
of course, though he is not a little man. 

At the expiration of the given time we 
went to Bangor Street. The appearance of 
this locality did not belie its reputation. 
The houses were dark and dirty, and the 
women and children looked untidy, squalid, 
and unkempt. That the inhabitants . were 
itinerants was evidenced by the donkeys 
and barrows at many doors. We had some 
difficulty in finding the house whither Isaac 
and Rhoda had gone, but did ‘so at last, by 
means of her young brother, apparently on 
the watch for us. He preceded us down the 
area steps of one of the gloomy houses, 
through an untidy room which contained a 
large, unmade bed, and into a small, inner, 
unfurnished apartment, where we found 
Rhoda busily scrubbing the floor. She was 
at least beginning a new life by sanitary re- 
form, and the odour of soap and water was 
pleasant. But the “worldly goods” were 
not. We threw up a large and apparently 
new window, but there was a strong stench 
from some wet mud in the court. Rhoda 
smiled, and declared herself “ quite happy ;” 
Isaac had escaped, but their baby and the 
brother were there. It was, indeed, a strange 
medley ; yet the raw material was here, to be 
woven into “the wedding garment,” ordained 
by our Lord; only the poor weavers have to 
be taught how to fashion it. 

The bridesmaid had been meditating a 
wedding present, having already emptied her 
purse. But what should it be? She looked 
hopelessly round the empty room, and sug- 
gested a table. 

“They have nothing to put upon it,” 
whispered Mr. Brown. Then Khoda was 
asked whether she would like best a mattrass 
or a blanket. 

“Ah! a blanket,” she replied, “because 
we can carry that with us, but we can’t drag 
about a mattrass.” 

She was finally told to go to 6, Killington 


We all 





Place, Notting Hill, and Mr. Brown should 
have one ready for her. The bright smile that 
accompanied her thanks was good to see. 
She had previously confided to her young 
bridesmaid that she thought she was con- 
sumptive, and her pale cheeks and sudden 
flush were sad’y indicative of that malady. 
But there was no sign of weakness in the 
grasp of her hand; and if it be true that 
warmth or coldness of heart may be known 
by a hand-shake, poor Rhoda’s heart is warm 
indeed ! 

Thanks, smiles, and renewed promises to 
attend church followed us as we left the 
miserable room, in. which still our bride 
declared herself, and really looked, happy. 

Passing through the furnished room already 
mentioned, we came upon a young woman 
who was standing with her hands to her head. 

“ Have you bad eyes?” we asked, sympa- 
thetically. 

“No; but I have a cruel husband,” she 
replied. 

Assuredly a “house to house and room 
to room visitation ”’ is needed here, as well as 
sanitary inspection. 

It was with feelings of individual responsi- 
bility that we retraced our steps through these 
degraded people. But what is to be done 
since drunkenness is the root of the misery ? 

“Sixteen years’ experience as teacher in a 
ragged school have convinced me that there 
need not be a ragged child in London, but 
for the drink,’” wrote a labourer in Christ’s 
vineyard, only the other day. 

Five minutes’ walk brought us into clean, 
well-built streets, where the rich and respect- 
able dwell. It may bea part of their duty 
to look to their poor, outcast neighbours. 
Let them see to it. 

Our thoughts reverted to Rhoda; and her 
bridesmaid was not happy until she found 
herself in an ironmonger’s shop, which she 
would willingly have bought up, had funds 
been forthcoming. A general consultation, 
however, terminated in the purchase of a 
strong saucepan and metal teapot as the 
foundation of the household economy of the 
young people. 

It may interest the reader to learn that 
this gift was followed by a blanket apiece 
for Rhoda and Selina, together with a bale 
of cast-off clothing for the gypsies ; and that 
the bridesmaid hopes never to lose sight of 
the young couple to whose “ gypsy wedding” 
she was attracted by curiosity, and in whose 
future, as well as in that of their wandering 
friends, all Christian people should sympa- 
thize. ANNE BEALE. 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 
MONG the flowers I love to wander, | When the dew is brightly glistening, 





When the pleasant spring-time comes, Every grass-blade diamond-clad ; 
Where the merry streams meander | And the silent heavens are listening, 
And the wild bee hums ; | For the earth is glad,— 
When the morning breathes its sweetest, | Glad with choral-songs of praises, 
| Just before the sunbeams shine, Ringing out with rapturous glee, t 
' And the skylark’s wing is fleetest And the beautiful field-daisies ; 
And his song divine. Look and smile on me. 
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Among the flowers I love to wander, 
Far away in fields and woods ; 
And on Nature’s marvels ponder, 
In her solitudes : 
Breathe the breath of early morning, 
Where the milk and honey flows, 
And, with radiancy adorning, 
Tints the opening rose. 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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THE SOCIAL VICES OF 


THE LOWER CLASSES. 


By THE Rev. D. K. GUTHRIE. 


BEING in London one Sunday of May, 

1874, the writer heard Canon Liddon, 
of St. Paul’s, address a crowded audience in 
a fashionable West End church. 

It was the occasion of the annual collec- 
tion on behalf of the “ Bishop of London’s 
Fund ;” and when at the close of his sermon 
the preacher made his appeal, he set forth 
the spiritual destitution of the metropolis in 
terms as faithful as they were startling. Dr. 
Liddon ended, as nearly as we can re- 
member, thus:—“*I see before me this 
morning an influential congregation; but 
have many of those I address any just con- 
ception of the condition, physically, morally, 
and spiritually, of a million and a half of 
their fellow-creatures in this vast city? What 
a festering mass of poverty, vice, and heathen- 
ism does this London of ours contain! You 
will never, my brethren, realise the crying 
necessity of the cause I have been pleading 
till you become Zersonally acquainted with 
the state of these people. Might I venture to 
suggest, that some who now hear me would, 
one day this week, instead of your wonted 
airing in the Park, or visit of ceremony in 
some neighbouring square, drive five miles 
to the eastward of where we are now met ; 
and when you have at length reached those 
crowded and squalid thoroughfares, walk 
through them slowly, look carefully around 
you on every hand ; spend an hour or more 
thus, for once; and when you have returned 
to your luxurious homes, think over what 
you saw in East London, and ask this ques- 
tion, ‘ Have I no responsibility to God for 
the condition of these perishing multitudes— 
men, women, and little children—within 
reach of whom I live many months of every 
year?’ You may, if you will, put this ques- 
tion aside for the present, but we shall all be 
confronted with it by-and-by !” 

When the eloquent voice ceased, one could 
hear all over the church quite an audible 
quiver, as it were ;—a rustle of silk and of 
satin. Let us hope that beyond the passing 
emotion, and the seven or eight hundred 
pounds which constituted the collection 
that Sunday morning, a more permanent 
result, in some cases, was produced, and a 
resolve made, by God’s help, to give per- 
sonal effort as well as money, “to deliver 
them that are drawn unto death.” 

It is, doubtless, in a great city like London, 
that the social vices of the lower classes 


reach their fullest development; but they 
are painfully manifest in all our cities and 
towns and country villages. The subject of 
this paper may not seem attractive ; but, 
unless we have wholly shut ourselves up 


| in the shell of selfishness, it is one which 


will force itself upon us. There are various 
aspects of such a theme which cannot suit- 
ably be discussed here, but it may not be 
without profit that we direct attention to 
some of the facts of the case—facts which, if 
duly weighed, are of themselves the most 
powerful appeals to piety, patriotism, and 
philanthropy. 

If we name INTEMPERANCE, IMMORALITY, 
and GaMBLING as the outstanding social 
vices of the lower classes, it is far from being 
implied that these vices are peculiar to 
them ; but, what in the following pages we 
have in view is to describe some of the cir- 
cumstances which tend to spread these vices 
among the lower orders; to indicate the 
peculiar phases which, among them, these 
social vices assume ; and so, to suggest some 
special remedies for their case and circum- 
stances. 

I. We name intemperance first, because, 
if not the parent, drunkenness certainly is 
the instigator and companion of almost all 
the other social vices which exist among our 
people. 

A few years ago it was ascertained that, 
out of 342 persons then in the Calton Jail 
at Edinburgh, 234 attributed their position 
as criminals to drink! Every prison in the 
United Kingdom echoes the tale. Their 
cells, but for the prevalence of this vice 
among the lower classes, would be com- 
paratively empty. Take another fact. Out 
of 611 individuals, at the same date, in the 
City Poorhouses of Edinburgh, 407 had sunk 
into pauperism through drink. And is it 
not the same over thousands of parishes in 
these islands? Our poor-law assessment 
might, but for this one social vice of the 
lower classes, be reduced by one-half. The 
| children for whom the merciful doors of our 
|ragged and industrial schools and juvenile 
'reformatories are opened, are in their un- 
| happy plight, in the vast majority of cases, 
| because the parents were drunkards. The 
' Convocation of Canterbury lately prepared 
'a valuable report, now lying before us, 
|which contains a vast mass of evidence, 
|most carefully taken by clergymen, magis- 
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trates, workhouse officials, prison chaplains, 
inspectors of schools, the police, &c., and 
the unanimous testimony of all these wit- 
nesses is just what we were prepared to 
find :—the gigantic social vice of the lower 
classes is drink. 

Were we not compelled to credit the 
Excise returns, the sum which last year was 
spent in Great Britain and Ireland on in- 
toxicating drinks (wine, malt liquors, and 
spirits) would seem incredible. If we except 
their limited medicinal use, these are in no 
sense necessities of human life—certainly 
in no such sense as bread or beef are—yet 
for intoxicants, our people, rich and poor, 
paid last year one hundred and forty millions 
of pounds sterling. The united income of 
the missionary societies of all the Evangelical 
Churches in the land did not reach ¢hree 
millions sterling. How startling the one sum 
when set over against the other! A member 
of another communion, on a public occa- 
sion, lately complimented the Free Church of 
Scotland on her wonderful financial success ; 
“ but,” added he, “it would require the sum 
you raised last year (£500,000) to be re- 
peated for two hundred years continuously, 
before you equal the drink bill of Great 
Britain for twelve months !” 

Now, as to the share of the working classes 
and the poor in this huge expenditure of our 
country on intoxicants:—while it may be 
difficult to define the precise extent to which 
their earnings go to swell the sum total, it is 
certain that the proportion, relatively to 
their means, is exceedingly great. Many 
years ago, Sir A. Alison (author of the 
“History of Europe”), when Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, wrote, “ The author has been 
led, from his official situation and duties, to 
pay particular attention and make much in- 
quiry into this subject ” (the consumption of 
spirits by the working classes in Glasgow), 
“and the result has been, that the sum 
spent in the consumption of whisky annually 
in that city is at least £1,200,000, of which, 
probably, £1,000,000 7s expended by the opera- 
tives or working classes.” The vast expendi- 
ture of hard-earned money by the lower 
classes on intoxicants is in itself a sufficiently 
deplorable fact ; and what makes it chiefly 
so is this—that, while the larger amount of 
the wine, beer, and spirits drunk by the upper 
and middle classes is used by them as a 
beverage, the lower classes employ intoxi- 
cants largely in vicious indulgence. Open 
excess among the higher and upper middle 
class has, within the last sixty years, become 
happily rare; the improvement in their 
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brutal violence (in nine cases out “oF fen the 
results of drinking to excess) at this moment 
appallingly on the increase? Intemperance 
among women of the lower class is certainly 
more frequent of late years, however we 
explain it; and while it is marvellous how 
much an industrious mother can do, when a 
sober woman, to keep matters right at home, 
even where the father is unsteady or dead, 
woe to that family where the mother has 
yielded to the slavery of the bottle! 

In view of the extent and ramifications 
of this vice among our lower classes, the 
most sanguine among us in faith and zeal 
can scarce escape at times a sense of depres- 
sion, both paralyzing and painful; and too 
many, even good men, are content to exclaim, 
“ Alas! we know it all—it is all too true.” 
They heave a sigh; lift their hands in an 
attitude of consternation ; and end—by doing 
nothing. Familiarity with this painful theme 
seems with such to breed a state of in- 
difference. 


If we would gain light on some practical 
remedy, we must first look at some of those 
causes, partly moral, partly physical, which 
tend to foster this vice among the lower 
classes. 

1. Consider the facilities for indulgence. 

Our working poor in towns are surrounded 
by temptation in the localities where they 
dwell. It may be said, no doubt, the demand 
creates the supply; but, on the other hand, 
is it not as true that the supply here 
creates the demand? The more we increase 
facilities for drinking, there will be the more 
drunkenness. Whatever truth there may be 
in the allegation that “‘ grocers’ licenses” are 
productive of much evil in the case of 
our country villages, and the more degraded 
districts of our cities, there need be no 
difference of opinion as to the results of the 
ordinary public-houses of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and the gin-palaces and beershops of 
England. Their presence in a neighbourhood 
is an almost unmixed evil. How strange and 
how significant, then, the fact, that they are 
invariably located in the districts where the 
lower classes reside, and planted most 
thickly of all in the very quarters where 
poverty is at a maximum, and the power of 
resistance reduced to a minimum! The 
late Professor Miller, of Edinburgh, an ardent 
social reformer and devout man, had a map 
of the city constructed, on which each of 
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the seven hundred and seventy public-houses 
existing in his day was indicated by a bright 
red spot ; and, pointing to the district of the 
Canal, the Lawnmarket, Canongate, Cowgate 
(all of them poor localities), he declared that 
the face of the city in those quarters of his 
map resembled nothing so much as a case of 
confluent small pox! Take the Cowgate of 
Edinburgh for example. There are no fewer 
than thirty-three public-houses in that one 
street, and the income of two of these shops 
last year (1874) exceeded by three times that 
of the five churches in the district !* What 
a significant fact! The well-worn door-step 
of a village alehouse, compared with the thres- 
hold of the neighbouring church, reminds one 
of the disadvantage at which the minister of 
the gospel is placed alongside the publican. 
The former meets his flock in God’s house 
for an hour or two once in the seven days, 
while the publican’s door is open every day 
of the week save one (we speak of Scotland), 
and that, not for one hour or two, but con- 
tinuously from eight in the morning till eleven 
at night. 

2. A notable cause or concomitant of 
intemperance among the lower classes is the 
pawn-shop. This main buttress of the public 
house is never far to seek in those localities 
where the lower classes reside. Hogarth 
the painter knew human nature well. In 
one of his series of pictures, entitled ‘The 
Seven Stages of Cruelty,” he depicts with 
graphic fidelity a gin-shop (over whose door 
we read the owner’s ominous name, “ Kil- 
man”), in close proximity to another, with the 
sign-board, “S. Gripe, pawnbroker,” on whose 
threshold we see a ragged slut, some house- 
hold necessaries, gridiron, and kettle in her 
hand. That print bears date, “ London, 
1751.” It was not till 1806 that the first 
pawn was opened in Glasgow; so rapidly, 
however, do these social fungi grow and 
spread where once they obtain a footing, that 
in 1865 they numbered one thousand in that 
city. All who are acquainted with the con- 
dition of the intemperate among the lower 
classes will corroborate the experience of 
the late Dr. Guthrie, which he expressed 
as follows :—“When I had to do with the 
low and lowest classes of the people, I used to 
consider their ruin accomplished whenever 
they turned their steps to the pawnbroker’s. 
All that remained was a work of time. They 
were on the rail, and the ruin of all that was 
precious and promising was the terminus.” 
Suppose a working man, himself sober, has 





* In 1865 there were in Glasgow 170 churches and 1,700 
public houses. 





a wife who is given to drink: article after 
article of his own and children’s clothing 
disappears ; the bed clothes, the family Bible 
bought at their marriage years ago, all find 
their way to the pawn :—what wonder if, in 
his disappointment and despair, the wretched 
man forsakes his home when the day’s work 
is over, and, following his wife’s example, 
becomes himself a drunkard ? 

3. The miserable house accommodation of 
so many of our lower classes remains a 
grievous obstacle to their sobriety. Think of 
13,000 “houses” in Edinburgh with but one 
apartment! Think of the darksome places, 
deficient in air, in light, in water, where so 
many have to live! Let the traveller by rail 
across the high level bridge at Newcastle, or 
on some of the lines in London, look down 
into the squalid courts of dingy brick houses, 
where the poor in great cities are huddled ; 
it is easy to blame the poor; but does he 
consider what temptations to a working man, 
issuing of an evening from such unwholesome 
dwellings, are the blazing gaslight, the clean 
sanded floor, the fiddle, and the convivial 
company in the public-house at the corner of 
the neighbouring street ? 

4. Nor must we overlook, among the 
special circumstances which foster intemper- 
ance among the lower classes, the nature, in 
many cases, of their occupations. It is not 
that our ploughmen or shepherds have natur- 
ally less inclination to vicious indulgence, 
that drinking to excess is not the prevalent 
social vice among “hem. ‘They breathe the 
pure air of heaven all day long, their blood 
is oxygenated, and they experience no special 
craving for an artificial stimulus, when, at 
the day’s close, they “ homeward plod their 
weary way.” But consider the occupation of 
a coal miner, who has been working the last 
nine or ten hours in the bowels of the earth, 
in a dark dripping pit, amid vitiated air, 
out of which he emerges at length begrimed 
by his work, Returning home, he washes 
and eats; but a long afternoon and evening 
are before him, and if he have no higher 
resource for his leisure time, then comes the 
tendency, and it is very strong, to resort to 
vicious stimulants. The same is true of 
various other trades. We quote the fol- 
lowing testimony of a journeyman tailor in 
London, from Dr. Blaikie’s “‘ Better Days for 
Working}People :”—“ The state of the work- 
places had a very depressing effect upon our 
energies ; many could not stay out the hours. 
Those who were not accustomed to the place 
generally lost appetite. The natural effect of 
the depression was that we had recourse to 
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drink as a stimulant. At seven o’clock in 
the morning, gin was called in, and the 
common allowance was half-a-quartern ; at 
eleven o'clock, at three o’clock, and again at 
five, liquor was called for, some taking beer, 
some gin ; at seven o’clock p.m. the shop was 
closed, and then nearly all the young men 
went to the public-house. Their wages were 
sixpence an hour, or thirty-six shillings a 
week ; but at the week’s end very few had 
anything for themselves.” 

5. But, after all, the social habits which 
have so long existed among our lower classes 
do more to perpetuate the slavery of intem- 
perance among them than all the aforenamed 
causes put together. So long as every im- 
portant event—birth, baptism, entrance on 
a trade, marriage, death, and burial—is asso- 
ciated with liquor, the young will grow up 
amid habits whose direct tendency is to 
pave the way for their entering, by-and-by, 
on a career of danger. The tone of thought 
and feeling regarding excess among the lower 
classes is deplorably low, and in Scotland 
we have reason to blush when foreigners 
are with us on occasion of a rustic holiday, 
and still more at the beginning of a new 
year. 


But now, how is this outstanding social 
vice of the lower classes to be dealt with ? 

It must be confessed that it is in no small 
degree disappointing to learn that the drink 
traffic is on the increase, notwithstanding the 
vigorous opposition maintained for fifty years 
back by Total Abstinence Societies of various 
kinds, notwithstanding the action more re- 
cently taken by various sections of the Chris- 
tian Church, through committees, her pulpits, 
and the exercise of discipline ; notwithstand- 
ing the mass of literature now in circulation on 
the subject, graphic exposures, and thrilling 
appeals frorn so many pens. With all this, 
the prevalence of this vice amongst our 
lowest classes is appalling. On the other 
hand, it is matter for encouragement and 
thankfulness, that each successive year both 
the Church and the State are becoming 


more alive to the danger which threatens | 
our whole social fabric from the undermining | 
process going on at its base, and to the | 


consequent necessity for some action to 
arrest it. 

The Temperance agitation is, after all, but 
the growth of the present century; and the 
radical reforms advocated by the Temperance 
League, the Good Templars, the supporters 
of the Permissive Bill, and the advocates 
of the Gothenburg System, all indicate how 


much the minds of large sections of the 
community are now stirred on this pressing 
subject. Of course, no Government can be 
expected to move in advance of public 
opinion, and, therefore, we must look, mean- 
while, more to a wholesome leavening of the 
public mind on the subject, than to the like- 
lihood of any sweeping legislative enactments 
being passed ; still, the fact that there were 
last session laid on the table of the House 
of Commons no fewer than six Bills, all pro- 
| fessedly drawn with the design of controlling 
and reducing our national vice, is in itself a 
token for good ; and though it has now passed 
|into a proverb that men cannot be made 
sober by Act of Parliament, we in Scot- 
land have great reason to look back with 
gratitude to the enactment in 1854, of what is 
commonly known as “ The Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act,” whereby the public-houses are pro- 
hibited from opening till eight a.M., and must 
close at eleven p.m. on week days, while on 
the Lord’s day they dare not open at all. It 
is within our knowledge that a small village 
near Edinburgh, previous to the passing of 
that Act, was infested on the Lord’s day by 
loose company who had walked or driven 
out from the neighbouring city, tempted 
much less by the rural landscape than the 
facility of obtaining liquor comparatively 
unobserved. ‘The respectable inhabitants of 
the village, though deploring the sights and 
annoyed by the sounds which broke the Sab- 
bath stillness, were powerless. What isthecase 
now? Ever since the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, that place during the whole 
of the Lord’s day is perfectly quiet and orderly. 
There is no longer an open door to the pub- 
lic-house ; pedestrians pass through the vil- 
| lage, and the cabs no longer come. Being in 
Ireland recently, we were struck, by contrast, 
| with the condition of things in a market town 
| there, where on a Sunday afternoon we found 
| twenty public-houses open, and many of them 
| doing a brisk trade all through the evening. 
| One does not wonder at the unanimity with 
| which the well-wishers of their country, sink- 
|ing for once difference of creed, have 
appealed to the Chief Secretary for an Irish 
‘Sunday Closing” enactment. We are not, 
indeed, to expect too much from Acts of 
| Parliament ; but manifestly the State has an 
important function in a matter like this. 
The devising of counter attractions to 
| those of intemperance, deserves and demands 
special attention. Ministers of the gospel 
may, by shirking such a question, preserve 
the “clerical enamel” at the sacrifice of 
practical usefulness. It is not to be ignored 
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that, if safe and healthful recreation be not | that teacher look but ten or fifteen years into 
provided for our lower classes, they will seek | the future—did he consider (what statistics 
it in quarters delusive and deadly. Our | gathered in prison and out of it too plainly 


lectures and Bible-classes, our meetings and | prove) that one-third at least of these girls | 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, essential or boys, now in his class, are in danger 
and beneficial as they are to those who will | of making shipwreck on this very quick- 
avail themselves of them, do not meet the | sand—how anxiously would he set the danger 
case. Cheap music, Working Men’s Clubs, | before them, using, like the divine text-book 
“ Public-houses without the drink,” all deserve in his hand, “ great plainness of speech !” 
encouragement, and are some of the many| Why should not every Sunday-school in 
devices of modern times to prove that our | our land have, as an adjunct to it, a “ Band 
lower classes can be happy in this country, as | of Hope” for the scholars? Of all the 
they are on the Continent, apart from gross | agencies for prevention (and here especially 
license and disgusting intemperance. | prevention is better and likelier than cure), 
Regarding all else as subordinate to the | Bands of Hope are, perhaps, the most 
blessed influence of God’s Spirit in changing | | reasonable in theory and encouraging in 
the hearts and lives of men, we must, if we | results. Children join them ere the appetite 
are to reach the root of this social vice, | for vicious indulgence has been awakened. 
endeavour to bring wholesome training and | Such pleasure as strong drink does give, 
influences to bear on the rising generation. | | they neither know nor as yet wish to know. 
Ere children have learned a taste for stimu- | Their minds are susceptible of impressions 
lants, ought we not with special emphasis | at once terrifying and tender, which will 








to put them on their guard against this wide- 
spread snare? Take our Sunday-schools :— 
Is it enough for a teacher to caution his 
scholars against sin in general terms, while 
never once, from year’s end to year’s end, 


does he specify with distinctness this so | 
Could | 


common and insidious form of sin? 


abide with them through life. Avrewarned 
now of the drunkard’s ‘doom, they are, with 
God’s help and blessing, forearmed—and so 
may safely pass that period when many a 
hopeful youth is ensnared, “‘and knoweth not 
that it is for his life.” 


(Zo be continued.) = 





TWO PICTURES. 


HAVE now lying before me two etch- 
ings (German, I believe), powerful and 
quaint ; but at once on looking at them you 
are touched with the vividness and reality 
of that they are intended to portray. They 
are no fiction. The artist, whoever he may 
have been, had before his mind’s eye such 
stern, awful lessons, that it seems to me we 
may take his handiwork as our text to-day, 
and let the outcome of his mind be an in- 
struction for our own. 

The subject of the first is “ Death the 
Avenger,” nor is the name more grim than 
its delineation. 

It is night, and the candles flicker in their 
sockets, suspended by a rude framework 
from the rafters. The building in which we 
find ourselves is evidently some large room 
or hall, the scene of past revelry, to all 
appearance a masquerade. Rich : cloths 
hang over a temporary platform, and on a 
more prominent part than the rest lies a 
music-book yet open. But upon the scene 
of these revels has broken suddenly, awfully, 
an uninvited guest, and in the faces of the 


terror-stricken musicians, hurrying from the 
orchestra, we perceive the dire alarm and 
confusion this grim visitor has thrown them 
into. This visitor is death. 

Yes, death, a hideous skeleton, as if to 
mock their very gaiety, has seized the cross- 
bones, and is executing a lively air upon 
them. They are children idling in the 
market-place: he “pipes unto them that 
they may dance.” 

Observe he is unmasked, and upon his 
ghastly countenance is written fiendish de- 
light at the havoc he has caused. 

In the distance, rigid and blackened, 
holding a scourge in the hand, sits one of 
death’s terrible train—the Plague. 

Stricken to the ground with fright lie all 
around the late partakers in the busy scene, 
the gay dancers, the clown in his garb of 
mirth, alike crouching away from their in- 
evitable fate. 

The Plague has broken out in their midst, 
the laughter and music are over, for he plays 
to them his own ghastly tune, and they must 
follow him—whither ? 
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Oh my friends! the story is coarsely told, 
seems it to you, and the details unvarnished 
and cruel?—But they are “rue. Suddenly, | 


and without any warning, death has again | 
| and again come into our midst, and, pre- 
| pared or unprepared, 
| forth to meet its God. At the time your 


the soul has gone 


heart is full of terror, your conscience is 
uneasy, and you make up your minds in 
all sincerity to amend your lives, to be pre- 
pared when he comes for you; but time 
passes on, life flows easily as usual, 
little cares and anxieties of each day press 
themselves before our notice, and, except 
now and then, during a sermon, the sickness 


of friends, or under some softening influence, | 


you cast no thought on the day when death 
will come for you. But he will come, he 
will come, prepared or unprepared, to fetch 
you ; will break the thread of your life, 
will cause you imperatively to lay aside your 
daily occupations, which are a part of your 
very existence, to take leave of the friends 


you depend on, and who you think depend | 


on you, the enjoyments you indulge in ; and 
noiselessly, relentlessly, will claim you as 
his right. Are you then ready ? 

What a contrast to this, the companion | 
picture—Death the Liberator ! 

The artist takes us into one of those 
quaint little belfry chambers, of solid masonry 
of severe simplicity still to be seen occasion- 
ally in old churches. On one sidea wooden | 
staircase leads up from the church below and | 
winds away into the tower, where, through a 


trap-door you see a grotesque figure from a! 


projecting buttress. 
The chamber is rudely furnished. The 
remains of a simple untouched meal on the 


table, a hat thrown aside on a stool—a staff | 


resting (for its work is over); a crucifix sus- 
pended against the wall. 


the | 





| Far out in the west the sun is setting, a 

| distant landscape is all aglow in its golden 
rays, which rest lovingly, too, on each object 
before us. 

That it is a belfry we plainly see by the 
ropes fastened loosely on all sides; ready, 
when needed, to chime gladly for a wedding, 
or when calling the labourers to the house of 
God. 

Yet, stay! there is one rope unfastened— 
it is the passing bell, and death himself is 
tolling it ! 

Nay, do not shrink ; death has no morbid 
horrors to exhibit: his awful face is veiled 
and hooded and turned aside. 

Gentle death! thou art no longer the 
King of Terrors, but the Master’s messenger. 

Supported by a rough-hewn chair, in 
the glow of dying daylight, rests the aged 
sacristan. At his side hang the keys of his 
office: he wants them no more. The wasted 
hands are folded, the dimmed eyes are 
closed, the open Bible at his side is done 
with—it guided him to the gate of death 
| and now he has passed within the portals. 
| See, a little bird has perched itself on the 
| Stone-work outside. He needs thy songs 
| no longer, little bird, for he has joined the 
| eternal choir—the fettered earth-bound spirit 
is free—he too has wings ! 

Thank God, then, that Christ hath burst 
|the bars of iron in sunder, and since the 
| great Easter day of the world hath “ opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 








*No longer must the mourners weep, 
Nor call departed Christians dead 
For death is hallowed into sleep, 
And every grave becomes a bed. 


“Tt is not exile, rest on high; 
It is not sadness, peace from strife ; 
To fall asleep is not to die, 
To dwell with Christ is Better Life.” 


A, G. 





THE MASTER’S CALL. 


‘That, after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the promise.” —HEBREWS x. 36. 


“THERE came to my door an angel bright ; 
Round his head was a halo of light, 

His garments were pure and dazzling white— 

And a strange beauty, not of earth, 

Betray’d him of celestial birth. 


He raised the latch of my door, and came 
Slowly in, with his eyes of flame 

Bent on mine till mine glow’d the same: 
I shut the door, and bade him rest, 

This wonderful, angelic guest. 
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With him enter’d a loveliness, 

A rapture, a thrill of tenderness, 
Which made my habitation less 

Like earth than hearen, for the while 
That it was honour’d by his smile. 


Heavenly things did he teach to me— 
Heavenly things he gave me to see,— 

And I thought that God had sent him to be 
A messenger of peace and love, 

To point me to the realms above. 


But just when I seem’d to prize him best, 
Came a voice that said, ‘‘ Dismiss thy guest ; 
Not yet, not here, may he find his rest.” 

O Master, Saviour all divine! 

That voice—I know it well—was thine ! 


He turn’d toward me his pleading eyes, 

As one who for a brief respite cries ; 

Saying, ‘‘ Have I not come in heavenly guise ? 
Then let me stay—dismiss me not— 

Without me, sad and dark thy lot !”’ 


*« Yea, well I know it, thou angel bright— 
Thou art my only earthly light,” 

I said, ‘* Thou wilt leave me alone in night ; 
But if thy Master calleth thee, 

Thou must not linger, spirit, with me. 


“ *Tis His to order, and ours to be still— 
And better it were to do His Will, 
Though high the cup of our woe He fill, 
Than to rebel, and so to grieve 

The Lord who died that we might live.” 


Then, my heart bursting, I rose once more, 
And slowly—slowly—open’d the door ; 

And I thought that the joy of my life was o’er; 
And so went out that angel bright— 

So sent I forth my joy, my light. 


Then turn’d—while the tears of agony 
Stream’d hot and fast from each weary eye, 
And I thought it were better far to die :— 
When, lo,—in my lost angel’s place, 
Behold instead the Master’s face ! 


He Himself hath come down to fill 
That place, made vacant at His Will, 
And there abiding, guard it, until 
In His own blest Eternity, 
He give mine angel back to me. 
E, G. CHILTON-BROCK. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
A Story of the Eighteenth Century. 


CHAPTER IX.— ‘A SCORNER SEEKETH WISDOM, 
AND FINDETH IT NOT.” 


“Thad rather be a Jriest than do so base a thing.” 
Ox_p PRovENcAL PROVERB. 

a ERE, Gri- 

“Sp selle,’’ 
said M. 
Bairdon 
one 
evening 
as he re- 
turned 
rather 
earlier 
than| 
usual 
frora the 
Café des 
Etran- 
gers, 
‘“here is 
to- day’s 
Mer- 
cure.” 

Grizel 
took 
the paper (always interesting to the house- | 
hold because edited by Gerard’s friend, Mar- 
montel), and was soon arrested by an ode 
on the devotion of D’Assas. “M. Prosper’s 
poem, which M. Gerard read to us the other 
night,” she thought. “No doubt he has per- | 
suaded M. Marmontel to print it. So like 
him—always generous and helpful.” 

Bairdon, meanwhile, was busy studying 
a handbill, which set forth the times and 
places of the starting of diligences ; when 
Gustave, who sat in the room reading as 
usual, looked up suddenly and addressed 
him. 

“‘ Monsieur,” he said, “I wish, if you have | 
no objection, to become a priest.” 

“A priest!” Bairdon repeated, in his amaze- 
ment allowing the paper to fall from his 
hand. “What is the meaning of this whim ? 
I thought you were a philosopher, and prided 
yourself on your freedom from vulgar pre- 
judices, and so forth. Are you mocking 
me >” 

“Not at all, monsieur. 
sume so far. I wish to enter the Church. 
Gustave’s tone was perfectly cool and polite, 
almost condescending. ‘Truly was it said of 
that age, “ Respect is no more.” 

¥. BS 





Y, Y 


fh 
; Ah Zi) 








I should not pre- 


” 





“What is the meaning of all this? 


Have | 





you gone to hear one of M. Bridaine’s won- : 


derful sermons, and been converted, as the 
phrase runs? ‘That were good news indeed. 
Only with you no conversion would last a 
month,” said Bairdon contemptuously. 

“‘ My present purpose will last long enough, 
as you shall see, monsieur.” 

“But why become a fZriest ?” Bairdon 
asked, with scornful emphasis upon the word. 
He was not the only Catholic who hated and 
despised the priesthood. 

“Why do you go into the next room when 
you see breakfast laid there? I see cakes 
and café-au-lait—ay, and dessert and wine 
too, laid for me upon the abundant tables of 
Holy Church.” 

“Oh! that is the reason, is it? 
course, you have learned to believe 
dogmas of Holy Church ?” 

“Oh yes; quite as devoutly as any of her 
servants, higher in education and position 
than a village curé, or perhaps, than my 
honest godfather the officiating deacon.” 

“You are an impertinent boy!” said 
Bairdon angrily. ‘“ But end this folly, and 
say in plain words what has put the Church 
into your head.” 

‘I have been thinking that it is fully time 
I should look to my future, and make choice 


Then, of 
the 


| of a profession; and now, indeed, I must. 


Have you not heard that there is an ‘ Edit 
du Roi’ out to-day closing the doors of the 
College of Louis le Grand? Those poor 
wretches of Jesuits have succeeded at last, 
by dint of cleverness and good management, 
in making France too hot for them, and may 
be considered fairly ‘hors de combat.’ That 
does not matter to me. I have learned all 


| they can teach me—with a good deal more 


that they will never know.” 

“True knowledge is humble ;_ childish 
ignorance, proud and boastful,” said Bairdon, 
severely, 

“About a fortnight ago,” Gustave con- 
tinued unabashed, “1 addressed some very 
neat congratulatory verses, in Latin, to M. le 
Cardinal Bernis. 

“ What !—to Bernis //”  Bairdon in his 
indignation started from his seat. 

Gustave, though taken by surprise, went on 
coolly. ‘ He received them with all favour, 
sent me a message inviting me to wait upon 
him, and offered, if I would enter the Church, 
to procure me a fat benefice.” 

23 
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“Wait upon Bernis !” cried the angry 
Scotchman. “ That vile, cringing sycophant! 
That favourite of King’s favourites—more 
shameless, more abandoned than they! That 
wretch, creeping into power by back-stairs 
and ladies’ antechambers, and covering the 
rags of his infamy with the purple of God’s 
Church! A son of mine—a Bairdon of Glen- 
mair—approaching him with lying flatteries, 
crouching at his ieet and saying, ‘ Put me, 
I pray thee, into one of the priest’s offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread!’ Never— 
never, Gustave !” 


The Mercure was laid down long ago; | 


and Grizel, pale and anxious, looked from 
iather to son. 
“ Tf I want to climb, I must step on what- 


ever happens to lie in my way,” Gustave | 


said, doggedly. 
“No Bairdon shall step in the mire while 


God’s law and man’s give me the power to | 


prevent it,” Bairdon answered. He con- 
tinued, a little more mildly, “ If your philo- 
sophies and fine-spun theories have left you 
any conscience at all, first ask yourself what 
you mean to do.” 

“T mean to grow rich,” said Gustave. 

“ By’ soliciting, from an abandoned pro- 
fligate, liberal payment for teaching—or pre- 
tending to teach—doctrines you do not be- 
lieve, and administering sacraments you think 
no better than juggling tricks !” 

“ Granted ;” Gustave answered quietly, “I 
am no worse than cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, abbés, priors. Which of them all 
believes that God is in their hands when 
they consecrate the host, or in the sky above 
them when they say their prayers ?” 

“Hold thy peace, boy! Not another word 
of Bernis and the priesthood, or else , 

“ Or else, what?” Gustave asked, coolly 
still, though he grew rather pale. 





Bairdon’s brow darkened ominously. “ In | 


my country,” he began, with an expressive 
glance at his gold-headed cane. But, arrested 
by the pleading look in Grizel’s soft blue 
eyes, he paused, then resumed more gently. 
“In my country men knew how to rule and 
discipline their own households in the fear of 
God. Here, it seems, it is the fashion to 
send disobedient sons and froward pages—to 
St. Lazare.” 

The threat was terrible. From the thought 
of aretreat at St. Lazare, under the control 
of monks whose ideas of discipline were at 
once cruel and degrading,. even Gustave 
shrank appalled. But presently recovering 
himself, he muttered between his set teeth, 
‘You shall never send me to St. Lazare.” 


! 
| “I hopeI need not,” said Bairdon, leav- 
ing the room. 

Gustave sat still, moving neither hand nor 
| foot. So did Grizel. At last she said softly, 
| ‘ Brother.” He did not seem to hear. She 
|rose and laid her hand gently on his arm, 
| but he shook it rudely off. ‘Then, as if re- 
| penting, he said, “‘ Never mind, Griselle. J] 
| know how to help myself.” 
| “Ifyou do right, God will help you. Take 
| heart, brother! You will be a famous advo- 
| cate one day, perhaps a judge, or President 
| of the Parliament, maintaining the ancient 
privileges against the kimg himself, with al! 
the world looking on.” 
| Gustave’s hard, set face softened. 

have faith in me,” he said. 

“Why not, brother? But, oh, if you only 
had faith in the good God !” 

The appeal was not well-timed. Gustave 
was irritated, and revenged himself by a taunt 
| that crimsoned Griselle’s fair cheek and brow. 
“Why don’t you distress yourself about M. 
Gerard ?” he asked. “He believes as little 
as I.” Then, aftera pause, and with bitter- 
ness, “I suppose you think faith is only 
good for women and children.” 

Without waiting for Griselle’s answer he 
went out, taking the Afercure in his hand. 

“ Griselle,” said Madame Bairdon, as they 
sat working together after supper, “I am 


“You 


is somewhat hard on him. He forgets that 


clever, and all the more a child in some 
things because he is quite a prodigy in 
others.” 

“My father’s love for all that is true, 
honest, and good, is so strong, that he finds 
it hard to: bear with evil,” Grizel said with 
pride. 

“Ah, well! one must take things as 
they come in this world,” said Madame 





| Bairdon with a sigh. 
imitate her husband’s severer virtue, but she 
| admired it, and enjoyed the dignity it re- 
| flected upon her. “ Griselle, ma fille,” she 
resumed, “I am distressed no less for thy 
|father himself. I have many an anxious 


! . 
thought about him, though one must needs | 


| be cautious in speaking these days.” 


in a trembling voice, “ What can you mean, 
madame ?” 

“Nothing particular; nothing to put in 
plain words, perhaps. But have you not 
observed a change in him of late ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Griselle, brightening, 
“*T have seen a change in him, but to me it 





Griselle’s colour changed, and she asked, 





distressed about my poor Gustave. Thy father | 


he is still a child, though so learned and | 


She had no wish to | 
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seems a happy one. He is more cheerful, 
more buoyant, more full of energy than I 
ever remember him.” 

“‘ The old story !” Madame Bairdon sighed, 
as her needle flashed rapidly through the lace 
she was mending. “The old story, child ! 
Everything looks bright to thee, ma fille, so 
long as M. Gerard is in and out, with his 
pleasant talk and cheerful ways for all, and 
his soft words for ove. I do not blame thee, 
not I. Thy father loves him well, and so do 
I. I own I could have wished he was some- 
thing besides a musician. Artists are apt to 
be dreamy and fitful ; one can’t depend upon 
them. But no doubt M. Gerard’s fine friends 
will get him a place, and then all will be 


right. To return to thy father, Griselle. Cer- | 


tainly he is more cheerful than he used to 
be; but this cheerfulness, whence comes it ? 
He haunts the Café des Etrangers more than 
ever, and I only half like the acquaintances 
he meets there. I fear more letters pass 
between some of those Scotch and English 
gentlemen and their friends on the other side 
of the Channel than Government would 
exactly approve. People ought to be cautious 
what they send through the post, considering 
the postmaster’s habit of rifling the mails, 
and carrying their contents to Versailles for 
the King’s amusement. I confess I think 
that somewhat hard, Griselle. Suppose Gus- 
tave zs obliged to make a retreat at St. 
Lazare, and I write and tell my cousins at 
Dijon, must our little troubles be laughed at 
over the royal chocolate in the ‘ petits apart- 
ments?’ But, hush! Here comes M. Gerard.” 

Gerard came in gaily, with a cheerful face 
and elastic step. 

“Monsieur always looks as if he had just 
heard good news,” said Madame Bairdon. 

“So I have, Madame, on this occasion,” 
Gerard answered, with a glance at Griselle. 
“Not that the rose is without a thorn, how- 
ever. You know M. Pelletier, the wealthy 
farmer-general ?” 

“IT sold madame the lace for her trous- 
seau,” said Madame Bairdon. “A _ better 
bargain she had in it than he has in her.” 

“No doubt,” said Gerard. “M. de Choi- 
seul forced him to marry her, or lose his 
place. Where will the interference of Govern- 
ment end, I wonder? But whatever M. 
Pelletier’s domestic troubles may be, his 
wealth is boundless, and so is his munificence. 
He has planned some fétes, or spectacles, to 
be given at his mansion in the Place de Louis 
le Grand, and he intends them to eclipse 
everything of the kind hitherto offered to the 
Parisian world. He has asked me to become 











his guest, and to superintend the musical de- 
partment. And so—” He ended with a sigh. 

“And so, M. Gerard, your fortune is 
made,” Madame Bairdon said cheerfully. 

But Gerard -was not looking at fer. “ And 
so,” he resumed, a little sadly, “I shall be 
obliged to change my quarters—for a time. 
I do not say with what reluctance.” 

The house will be quite desolate without 
you, M. Gerard,” Madame Bairdon answered 
warmly, “But in losing the good lodger, I 
presume to hope we shall not lose the valued 
friend.” 

‘“* Madame, the friend is yours as ever, and 
for ever,” said Gerard, kissing her hand with 
graceful courtesy. 

“Will monsieur do us the honour to sup 
with us this evening ?” she asked. 

“ Most willingly and gratetully. Ishall be 
glad of the opportunity of paymg my respects 
to M. Bairdon.” | 

The evening was a pleasant and not quite 
an uneventful one. Since the day of Grizel’s 
féte Gerard’s position towards her had been | 
understood by all, but he took this oppor- 
tunity of making the formal appeal to her 
father that custom demanded ; and Bairdon, 
while counselling prudence and patience, did 
not withhold his approbation. 

Grizel sat long at her chamber window 
that night. “How hot it is!” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ The air feels heavy, weighted with 
something that is coming. Perhaps thunder 
is at hand.” So much was spoken half aloud, 
but there was an under-current of silent 
thought. ‘We have been so happy to- 
gether! It was too good to last. God 
knows whether M. Pelletier’s gold is cleaner 
than M. Bernis’s patronage. This is got by 
flattering princes—that, I fear, by starving 
peasants. Can a blessing come with either? 
How restless every one seems! My father, 
Gustave, and now—C/laude. Is something 
strange indeed going to happen, or is it but 
my own foolish fancy ?” 








CHAPTER X.—MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 

‘A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for 
adversity.” | 

Ir was early morning in the soft, bright 
midsummer, when evening and morning 
almost touch each other's hands. In Madame 
Bairdon’s house everyone was awake, except 
the children ; for M. Bairdon was leaving his 
home on some mysterious adventurous mis- 
sion, far better understood by his daughter 
than by his wife, yet dimly comprehended 
even by her. Grizel believed that the Scotch 
and English adherents of the Chevalier de 
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St. George were taking advantage of the war 
with England to set on foot some scheme 
for his benefit; and that they had en- 
gaged her father to open a communication 


| with the friends of the cause in Italy, and 


to secure their co-operation. And she knew 


_ that whatever else this commission might be, 
| it could not fail to be hazardous. 


Yet Grizel was glad that he was going. 
With vivid apprehensions for his safety, 


| mingled a secret thrill of pride and exulta- 
| tion at the ‘large excitement’ of the scenes 


in which he was about to take part. For an 
unacknowledged sense that he drooped and 


| pined amidst the comforts and luxuries of 
| his aimless, inactive life, and carried a chafed 


and restless heart to the Boulevards and the 
cafés, had long haunted and troubled her. 
Her love for him was intense; but it was 
the love that rejoices in the joy of its object, 
even though called itself to suffer pain 4nd 
loss. 

On Gustave’s account also Grizel was 
glad that her father would be absent for a 
time. The distance between them, in heart 


-and mind, widened every day. Gustave, in 


very wayyardness, often threw out in his 
father's presence some of the paradoxes of 
his favourite philosophers ; and Bairdon, who 
would have listened to the same things from 
the lips of Gerard with indulgence and 


‘courtesy, though not without remonstrance, 


treated them as wilful blasphemies when pro- 
pounded by Gustave, and replied by threats 
These Gustave did 
not fail to repay with polite sarcasm and 
covered insolence ; while Madame Bairdon’s 
unwise interference only exasperated both 
iparties. 

But the morning of his father’s departure 
found Gustave apparently in one of his better 
moods. He waited dutifully upon M. Bair- 
-don and accompanied him to the diligence 
through the forlorn and silent streets, where 
the dismal lanterns flared unheeded in the 
summer morning light. As he returned alone, 
however, he made a long détour that he 
might visit the Place de Louis le Grand, 
where was the stately mansion of M. Pelletier. 

To his surprise and disappointment he 
found it unoccupied. The millionaire had 
gone to his magnificent country house on 
the banks of the Seine, and had taken M. 
Gerard with him. Gustave might have known 
this, had not his too frequent custom of 
absenting himself from home during the 
evenings caused him to miss Gerard’s late 
farewell visit to the Rue Béthizy. 

He walked slowly home, thinking of Gerard, 





and communing with himself much more ear- 
nestly than was his wont. ‘‘ What would fe 
say if I could tell him all? Would he blame 
me? I think zo¢. He too wants to be rich, 
that he may marry Griselle. While I want— 
oh, a hundred, a thousand things! life, joy, 
power ; all that is bright to the eye, sweet to 
the taste, soft to the touch, all that M. Pel- 
letier has in his gilded halls. Money buys 
all. I know how to get money because I 
have esprit, and I “ink. Fools bid high 
for what they fancy; wise men bring it to 
them, and reap the profit. Why not Gustave 
Adolphe Bairdon, as well as any one else? 
The Jesuit fathers say the end sanctifies the 
means. But would M. Gerard say so? Would 
my mother ?” 

Here the boy’s heart thrilled with a sharp 
unaccustomed pang. For him right and 
wrong had absolutely no existence. The 
old question of sin—old as the first dawn of 
intelligent life on the globe,—he flung aside 
contemptuously. What was sin, if not com- 
mitted against some one? What were right 
and wrong if no standard existed? No law 
that he was bound to respect hindered his 
putting forth his hand and taking the thing 
that was not his. 

Only human praise and blame remained, 
as powers that might control his actions. 
Suppose his mother blamed him, and with 
tears of bitter anguish? Could he bear ¢hat ? 
He remembered her indignant sorrow years 
ago, when an apprentice, an orphan whom 
she had befriended, appropriated some lace 
entrusted to her. He recalled her words, as 
if spoken yesterday. “It is not the loss, 
mon ami, but the thought that Alexandrine 
could deceive me thus.” 

Very leisurely he pursued his way ; notic- 
ing nothing, forgetting even to exchange a 
jest with the watchman who came to extin- 
guish the useless lanterns, or to ask him 
when M. de Sartines was going to afford 
them the new reverbéres, of which they 
heard so much. 

But, just as he was about to turn from the 
Rue des Arbres Secs into the Rue Béthizy, a 
sudden light flashed over his clouded face, 
giving it the look Griselle loved to see there. 
“T have it,” he said aloud; and walked 
home more briskly. 

Gustave’s misfortune now was not so much 
that he was old beyond his years as that he 
was so very young. His nature, which had 
grown out of all proportion on one side, 
remained on the other, unformed and childish. 
He saw far, but only in a direct line. He 
could not take in contingencies, or make 
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allowance for possible, even probable acci- 
dents. He looked before him, but not 
around, and still less adove. 

A fortnight passed by uneventfully. Then 
one day Gustave was missing. His mother 
and sister had him sought for in all his haunts 
as far as they knew them; but they were 
sorrowfully aware that he had haunts and 
companions they could not reach. So they 
waited ; their alarm at first not great, and 
ready any moment to change into righteous 
anger at the re-appearance of the culprit. 
“He cannot go far, or do much harm,” Gri- 
selle pleaded, “ with only a five franc piece 
in his pocket, and I know he has no more.” 

“True enough ; want of money will bring 
him back,” said Madame Bairdon, reasoning 
down her own apprehensions as she would 
have done those of another. ‘ Perhaps he 
has only gone by the water-coach to see M. 
Gerard. Just like him, to slip away thus.” 

Two days more, and Gustave did not 
return. On the morning of the third day, 


| Madame Bairdon came up from the shop to 


the entresol, where Griselle sat teaching the 
children ; her face was white as marble, and a 
drawer half filled with lace was in her hand. 

“You may run and play now, my little 
ones,” said Griselle. ‘‘What is it, maman?” 

Madame Bairdon stood silent, trembling 
from head to foot. At length she glanced 
at the half-open door; Griselle rose and 
shut it. “Look,” said Madame Bairdon in 
a frightened whisper. ‘“ Last Saturday I filled 
this drawer with the choicest Valenciennes. 
I never touched or opened it till now, when 


|| M. le Marquis de Bertine sends his valet in 
|| haste, for new ruffles to match his jabot. 


And see, it is half empty!” Madame Bair- 
don sank into a chair, covered her face with 
her hands, and groaned aloud. 

The utter distress of her brave, brisk, self- 


| possessed step-mother touched Griselle’s heart. 


“Tt is a heavy loss,” she began; “ but—” 
she stopped and hesitated ; the effect upon 
Madame Bairdon seemed so disproportionate 
to the cause, as she understood it. 

“Tt is—ruin!” Madame Bairdon mur- 
mured. “ We shall never lift our heads again. 
And—it will kill thy father.” 

“Dear mother, of what are you thinking ? 
My father would not care though all the lace 
in France were stolen.” 

“ And his son the thief!” cried Madame 
Bairdon, removing the hand that shaded her 
white face. ‘Why do I live to say it?” 

It was Griselle’s turn to grow pale now. 
“Mother, what can you mean?” she cried 
in the sharp tones of fear and pain. 


| Bairdon. 





“Hush, child—speak low! See this; I 
found it in the drawer.” She handed a piece 
of paper to Griselle, who took it, and looked 
at it eagerly. The words were Latin, but 
the writing was Gustave’s; there was no 
doubt of that. She tried to speak; but 
bitter shame and anguish choked her voice. 

“T wish he was in his grave,” wailed 
Madame Bairdon, rocking herself to and fro, 
and wringing her hands; “I wish he had 
died an innocent babe, like my little Jules 
and Marie, that are blessed angels in Para- 
dise now! I wish I had died myself—before 
I saw this day!” Then, with a sudden 


/and most surprising change of manner, 


“ Griselle, some one knocks at the door. If 
it is to tell me that Madame la Contesse de 
Servignan is here about her daughter’s trous- 
seau, say I will have the honour of waiting 
upon her immediately.” Madame Bairdon 
was a brave woman, and this sorrow must be 
hidden from the world, at any cost. 

A pretty little apprentice stood at the 
door. ‘Pardon, Ma’amselle,” she said. 
“M. Goudin is here, inquiring, as usual, after 
the health of the family. He says the sick- 


| mess is gone now, and he would be glad to 


kiss the hands of madame. But he requests 
me to say that if madame is occupied it does 
not signify.” 

Griselle hesitated, and looked at Madame 
To her surprise she said at once, 
“ Ask him to come in.” 

A few moments afterwards the priest 
entered, looking older, greyer, more worn 
than when they had seen him last. His 
apparel too, though arranged with scrupulous 
care and neatness, showed still more evident 
signs of poverty. Yet even the giddy shop- 
girls, so unsparing in their ridicule of the 
trim abbés, who spent large sums on their 
costly lace, hushed their pert chatter in M. 
Goudin’s presence, and spoke to him and of 
him with studied respect. 

Madame Bairdon rose and came to meet 
him, stretching out both her hands, 

The old priest stood silent, and a quiver 
passed across his face, as if he repressed 
some sudden emotion. Had Valérie missed 
him, then? Was she indeed glad to see him 
once more? Only One could tell how that 
lonely heart, during those months of separa- 
tion, had yearned after the sole kindred ties 
life had left; but he had not dared to think 
that they too were caring for him. 

There are men and women to whom every 
one in sorrow turns instinctively, attracted 
by a subtle yet potent influence. Perhaps 


| the secret of this magnetic power may be 
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the close contact and near abiding of its 
possessors with Him who is the true lodestone. 

Valérie, prosperous and happy, cared little 
for her poor and unsuccessful kinsman; but 


| Valérie, perplexed and sorrowful, received 





| 
| 


him gladly, and poured forth to him all her 
anguish. 

* And we gave him the very best educa- 
tion in our power,” she concluded. “He 
has attended the Jesuit College ever since 
he was nine years old. Plenty of fine prizes, 
and crowns, and honours, he got, too—for 
rhetoric, philosophy, everything. I wish, 
instead, he had learned the Catechism and 
the Ten Commandments.” 

Goudin listened in silence. At length he 
said, ‘‘ Show me that paper, Valérie.” 

*‘ It seems to be one of his exercises,” said 
Madame Bairdon, handing it to him. “The 
miserable boy must have dropped it in his 
haste, as he rifled the drawer. It makés his 
shame and ours too certain.” 

“This is a Latin poem,” Goudin said. 
“‘ Very short, and evidently transcribed with 
care. I cannot imagine what use the poor 
child intended to make of it.” 

Madame Bairdon loved him for the tone 
of pity, the absence of reproach, above all 
for that word, “ poor child.” But she only 
said rather sharply, “And what good would 
it do if you could ?” 

“Not much; but it might have guided— 
The first thing we have to do is to find out 
whither he has. gone.” 

Madame Bairdon looked up in surprise. 
“To what end, uncle ?” she asked in a hope- 
less tone. 

*“** To seek and to save that which is lost.’ ” 

She threw up her hands with a quick 
gesture of despair. ‘“ Impossible--a thou- 
sand times impossible!” she exclaimed. 
“His father, the only one who could have 
attempted it, is gone from us, God only 
knows whither, or for how long. For me to 
leave the shop would ruin all, even if I knew 
where to look for the poor child, or what to 
do with him if I found him.” 

“One stepatatime,” saidGoudin. “ Had 
he any patron or literary friend to whom he 
would be likely to send a Latin poem ?” 

Griselle looked up quickly, thinking of 
Bernis; but she did not speak. Madame 
Bairdon said, “ There is M. Gerard, whom 
you met here last summer. He is in the 
country, with M. Pelletier, the Farmer- 
General.” 

“ These lines were never intended for the 


, eye of M. Gerard,” said Goudin with deci- 


sion. “They are a clever, impudent tra- 








vesty, under guise of a translation, of a part 
of some sentimental poem upon the devotion 
of D’Assas, treating all sacrifice of self for 


others as an impossible absurdity, in which | 


no one even believes.” 

“Can they be a college theme, written for 
the Jesuits?” Madame Bairdon suggested 
helplessly. 


“No, my dear niece. Such sentiments as 


these would not be acceptable to the com- | 


munity which has given us St. Francis 
Xavier,” said the generous Jansenist. ‘“ Zhzs 
throws no light upon our path; but other 
things may. His late fellow-students, his 
friends, the houses he frequents.” 

“We have already sought him every- 
where we know of,” Madame Bairdon an- 
swered. ‘“ He was always silent and reserved, 
making few intimates, so far as we could 
tell.” 

“Has he taken any of his books and 
clothes with him?” 

“ Only a change of linen. 
papers are here.” 

“JT should like to examine them. 
may find something that will guide us.” 

Griselle left the room, and soon returned 
with a pile of books, which she laid on the 
table. “I can find no papers,” she said. 

The priest looked hastily through the 
books. The well-known manuals used in all 
the Jesuit colleges, with a few second-hand 
plays, anda stray volume of Rabelais, made 
up Gustave’s library. He had never been 
rich enough to buy any of the writings of his 
favourite philosophers. 

“ Shakespeare’s Richard II.!” said Gou- 
din at last, ia a tone of surprise. “ But I 
forgot—of course Gustave reads English.” 

“Oh, yes; and speaks it quite as well as 
French. You know he is half English, or 
Scotch rather,” said Griselle. Suddenly there 
recurred to her thoughts the morning she 
and Gustave had discussed Adam Smith 
and Helvetius together; that bright, happy 
morning of her féte, when Claude gave her 
the flowers, and the ring worn ever since! 
What vague hint was it that Gustave dropped 
then about the value of French lace in 
England? Could it mean anything? Should 
she speak oi it now, or be silent? At last 
she spoke, hurriedly, and as if afraid of the 
sound of her own voice. 

“the value of that lace would be untold 
in England, and Gustave knows it.” 

There was an ominous pause. 
Madame Bairdon burst into tears. ‘“ My boy 
is dead,” she sobbed. ‘Dead, or worse. In 
the hands of the police, of the douane. He 


His books and 


We 


Then | 
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will be imprisoned, racked, hanged perhaps. 
Holy Virgin, have mercy on me!” 

“Dear Valérie,” said Goudin, “ trust in 
God and be calm. Remember we know 
nothing yet. With the war raging fiercely 
between us and England, Gustave is little 
likely to brave all the risks of— But we 
will make inquiry. My first step must be to 
find out whether he left Paris by any of the 
public conveyances. If he did, my next will 
be ”— he paused—“ to follow him.” 

“You do not—cannot mean that,” Ma- 
dame Bairdon exclaimed. 

“ Did I not answer for him to God in his 
infancy? How should I hold up my head 
before Him, if I might have saved him, and 
forbore ?” 

“ Mother !—uncle!” Griselle said eagerly, 
“‘Gustave loves me, talks to me more freely 
than to any one. I could not have gone 
alone to seek him; though it was in my heart 
to do it. But, father, if you will go, then 
take me with you. I will help to find him, 
and to bring him back.” 

“ My child,” Goudin said tenderly, “ you 
know not what you ask.” 

“ Only one thing I know,” Griselle pleaded, 
“Gustave will listen te me—will come with 
me. Mother, dear mother, speak—tell M. 
Goudin I may go.” 

Madame Bairdon’s trembling lips unclosed, 
but no words came. At last a fresh burst of 
tears relieved her heart, not so much at the 
moment aching for her lost son, as surprised 
and softened by the tender sympathy given 
her. “ Dear uncle !—dear child !”—she fal- 
tered, “I can but say, God go with and 
reward you.” 

“‘ God stay with thee, Val¢rie, and comfort 
thee,” Goudin answered, ‘“ Now I goto my 
work. If I can, I shall return to-night with 
tidings.” 

It was Madame Bairdon’s turn now to kiss 
the hand of the old priest; a slight action 
truly, but indicating a great change. 

Late in the evening Goudin returned, not 
unsuccessful. Long years of unwearied 
labour amongst the struggling and suffering 
poor of the great city had given him the 
means of tracing the fugitive. He knew the 
drivers and conductors of public vehicles, 
their families, their helpers, and through some 
of these he obtained the information he 
sought. 

At earliest dawn next morning a chaise 4 
poste containing an old ecclesiastic and a 
young lady drove rapidly through the Porte 
Saint Denys, and took the road leading to 
Pontoise. 











CHAPTER XI.—A WANDERER FOUND. 


OLp France was not a country very easy 
to lose oneself in. Law was everywhere : 
it was difficult to move at all from the beaten 
track without encountering some of its 
myrmidons, with the continually repeated 
watchword on their lips, “ Il est defendu.” 

Yet Gustave had succeeded in losing him- 
self, and so effectually, that it cost Goudin 
and Griselle many days of anxious search to 
find him. But at length they traced him to 
a solitary farm-house in Normandy, where he 
had taken refuge, as it appeared in sudden 
terror, under an impression that he was pur- 
sued by the emissaries of the police. A 
malignant fever had laid him low amongst 
strangers, and brought him to the gates of the 
grave. 

For more than a week they watched by 
his side, hope and fear alternating in their 
hearts. Hope prevailed at last. ‘The fever 
was gone, and they dared to think that life 
was returning. One quiet autumn evening, 





a few rays of sunshine struggled through the | 


closed shutters of the 


comfortable room | 


where the patient lay sleeping, and rested on | 
° 4. . | 
the fair head of Griselle, as she sat beside | 


him. Gustave awoke from dreams of the 
time that his foot was injured and Griselle 
tending him, and the dream scarcely gone, 
he murmured, ‘‘ Tell me the rest of that story 
about your old home, Griselle.” 

Griselle smiled—her own sweet smile— 
and answered softly, “ By-and-by, dear, when 
you have taken this soup and rested a little 
more.” 

The old habit of obedience to Griselle 
in times of sickness prevailed. He drank 
the soup, and settled quietly to sleep again. 

He slept long. When he awoke Griselle 
was gone, and a priest in a soutane sat beside 
him, reading his breviary by the light of a 
shaded lamp. 

“Griselle !” Gustave thought he shouted 
the name, but it was a weak, scarce audible 
whisper. 

“We will not disturb your sister now, my 
son,” the priest said. ‘ When she wakes she 
will come to you.” 

The gentle tone of authority suited Gus- 
tave’s present weakness, though it surprised 
him. He looked again, then exclaimed ina 
voice more like his own, though still very 
feeble, ‘Old Father Goudin! What wind 
has blown you here ?” 

** Be quiet, my son. Your sister could not 
have come here alone.” 


“Here! Where? Where am 1?” 
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“In Normandy, near Escouey. Ina farm-| had finished reading Gustave was once more 
nouse belonging to kird and good country | fast asleep. 
people, who took you in and tended you out} As his strength increased, Gustave en- 
of charity.” deavoured to recall the past. ‘What has 
** Have I been ill ?” been the matter with me, Griselle?” he 
“Yes, my son, very ill; but you are re- asked. 
covering, thanks to the good God. You}; “The fever, dear. The disease of the 
must not talk now. Iam going to read the district, which you took the more easily, 
Psalms for the evening.” Long ere the priest | because you were tired and overwrought.” 
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Page 325. 


“Tired! Ay, that I was, and frightened | who talked so fiercely against the English 
too. I can’t bear to think of it. The long, | (and Imeant to personate an English student), 


long journey in that hateful diligence; I| that I wished myself leagues away. Another | 
thought it would never end. The heat, the | time—oh, horrible! we passed the body ot | 


dust, the jolting of the days; the dreary | a wretch hanging in chains by the road-side. 


discomfort of the nights, when we were often | They said he was a famous smuggler, and | 


all packed together in one close, filthy room. | some one quietly remarked that he ought to 


It was dreadful! Once, I remember, there | have been broken on the wheel. I thought | 


were soldiers, bound for the Mont St. Michel, ! I should have fainted, and my face, no doubt, 
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betrayed me, for one of the travellers, a kind 
man, who spoke, like M. Gerard, with a 
southern accent, gave me brandy, and said 
such friendly words, that had he not left us 
at the next stage, I really think I would have 
Worse was to come, however. 


| Next day, when we stopped to dine, the 


police came to search the diligence for a 
passenger whose signalement had been sent 
to them from the last town. I don’t know 


| who he was, or what was his crime; [ only 





know that I nearly lost my reason. Uncon- 
trollable terror seized me; and at the first 
chance I slipped away, and made my escape 
across the country in the twilight, I knew not 
whither. After that, I remember no more.” 

Griselle could not but feel amazed at the 
want of self-possession and common sense 
shown by her singularly clever and precocious 
brother. But this was no time for explana- 
tions or reproaches. She only said, laying 
her hand tenderly on his forehead, “ My 
poor Gustave, how you have suffered! And 
to what end? But God has been good to 
you. And to us, helping us to find you.” 

“Father Goudin too? What brings him 
here?” he asked, still confused. 

“It was he who first spoke of following 
you, and who planned all the journey. But 
for him I could not have attempted it. How 
good and tender he has been to me through- 
out, I cannot tell you, Gustave. No knight 
of St. Louis could have shown himself more 
chivalrous.” 

“ And my mother, what does she say ?” 
Gustave asked, not without hesitation. 

‘She does not say much, brother.” 

“ Don’t look at me that way, Griselle,” he 
exclaimed, burying his pale face in the 
coverlet. Then, after a pause, “ With all my 
philosophy, I rather think I have been—a 
fool.” 

A statement Griselle forbore to dispute, 
for Goudin had said to her, “ Let conscience 
do its work, my daughter.” 


CHAPTER XII.—GUSTAVE RECONSIDERS 
POEM. 
bay En moins de rien, vous verrez les écoliers des Jésuites, 
Cicérons improvisés, faire la stupeur de leurs parens; ils 
jasent, ils latinisent, ils scandent ; docteurs 4 quinze ans, et 
sots 4 jamais,” MICHELET. 


HIS 


LaTE one evening Griselle came hastily 
into the kitchen and keeping-room of the 
farm-house, where the large family of their 
host sate grouped around the hearth. Her 
pale and frightened looks caused two or three 
of these good-natured peasants to exclaim 


| together, “ What is it, ma’amselle? Is young 


monsieur ill again ?” 





“‘ My brother is well enough, thank you. 
But I am uneasy about my uncle.” 

“I am not surprised, ma’amselle,” said the 
farmer’s wife, looking up from her spinning- 
wheel. ‘M. le Cure has eaten nothing to 
speak of these two days.” 

“* Just now he sleeps,” Griselle continued ; 
“an uneasy sleep broken with moanings. 
There is a strange look in his face. I 
fear ‘ 

“Ah, yes, that is it!” groaned the old 
grandfather from his chair in the corner. 
“We might have known it. That fever is so 
taking.” 

“Hush, father! 





Don’t you see how 
frightened the poor young lady looks 
already?” whispered his good-natured 
daughter-in-law. Then aloud, “ Perhaps it 
is only fatigue, ma’amselle. M. le Curé 
never spared himself while the young gentle- 
man was ill. I will come with you and see 
him. I should know the look of a sick man, 
for many a one have I tended.” 

She came, and shook her head gravely. 

“You think him very ill then?” said 
Griselle. 

““M. Gustave has been worse. But we will 
send for the physician. Pierre shall go for 
him at once.” 

“ At this hour, and such a distance! It 
is too much to ask—” Griselle hesitated. 

“Say no more, ma’amselle. It is both 
honour and pleasure for my Pierre to serve 
M. le Curé ; for he brings the blessing of the 
good God on our house.” 

Before an answer could be made she was 
gone. Griselle soon heard the sound of horse 
hoofs clattering briskly over the stony road ;. 
and listened dreamily until they died away in 
the distance. 

The voice of Goudin aroused her. “It 
seems hard this new trouble should come to 
thee, my child,” he said. “Gustave so 
nearly well, and our return already planned. 
I had hoped—” He paused and looked at her 
sadly. “ No matter. God will do all for thee, 
and all He does is well.” 

It was difficult for Griselle to realise this, 
when the physician came and confirmed her 
fears that M. Goudin had taken the fever. 

After that, the long days wore slowly on ; 
but they were not without comfort. Gus- 
tave’s recovery was rapid. Once able to 
leave the house, he began to take an interest, 
new and very beneficial to him, in country 
scenes and occupations. Often he would 
come in from the orchard or the farm, with 
the glow of returning health on his pale 
cheek, and tell Griselle, with a kind of 
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triumph, how he had helped to gather the 
apples, or how Pierre had taken him to see 
| the field his father intended to add to their 
| holding. 

Nor were the duties of the sick room try- 
| ing. The fever was not violent. The de- 
| lirium never went beyond quiet wanderings 
| of the mind amongst old scenes and faces, 
| or gentle exhortations addressed to the sick 
| and sorrowing ; whether these were the pa- 
rishioners of St. André, the patients of Cha- 
| renton, or the associates of Deacon Paris, 
|; was not always apparent. Giselle was at 
first greatly surprised at the frequency, as well 
as at the affection and reverence, with which 
the name of Valérie was mentioned. Was 


there some mystery interwoven with that | 


| mame? She might guess, but she never 
| knew. Once, however, the priest said to 
her, evidently mistaking her for Madame 
| Bairdon, “ Little Valérie, you are not like 
| your mother—you love this present world. 
| But He that heareth prayer will remember, 
| and though I am weak, He is strong.” 
Others would gladly have shared Griselle’s 
| loving cares for the uncomplaining, unexact- 
ing sufferer; but she would seldom accept 
| Of help, preferring to do everything for M. 
| Goudin herself. She had a dim, unexplained 
| feeling that in tending him she was fulfilling 
her step-mother’s lack of service. 

But, as time passed she saw no return of 
strength, no progress towards recovery, 
| though she looked for it, at first confidently 
| and hopefully, then anxiously, at last sadly, 
almost despairingly. 

“My daughter,” the priest said one morn- 
ing, “ lam better—no, stronger—to-day. I 
want you to go to the orchard with the girls, 
and let Gustave stay awhile with me.” 

Griselle obeyed, though reluctantly ; and 
| Gustave, with a subdued uneasy look, came 
softly into the darkened room, and took her 
place by the bedside. 

After an interval of silence, the priest said 
gently, “ Will you do a little service for me, 
my son? In yonder sacoche there is paper, 
and on the table an inkhorn and a pen. 
Write, if you will be so good, at my dictation.” 

Gustave found the paper, and sate down 
silently at the table. 

“ Write as follows,” Goudin resumed,— 


“¢€ MONSIEUR L’ApBé,—A dying man, and 
a priest, needs your holy ministrations. He 
ventures to entreat you to come to him as 
speedily as you can.’ 


Bring it hither, my son, I would sign it 
myself.” 


| . . . 
Gustave brought it with a trembling hand, 


and the priest feebly affixed his signature, 
“Francois Goudin.” “Now fold the sheet 
and write the address,” he said. “‘A. M. 
l’Abbé Vergitét, Curé d’Escouey.’ At day- | 
| break to-morrow, these good peasants send | 
their butter and eggs to market; and this 
can go at the same time without giving 
trouble.” 

“‘ Godfather,” Gustave said with quivering 
lips, “‘ You must not call yourself—¢haz.” 

“What, my child?” 

“What you said in that note. It is not 
true. You will recover. Every one says I 
was much worse than you, and yet I——” 

‘*Sixteen and sixty are not quite the same, 
my son,” said the priest with a tranquil smile. 
** But say nothing of this to Griselle. Her 
kind heart will grieve, more than needs, for | 
me. And I would fain tell her myseli, that 
it is the best thing God could do for me.” 

| Then dismissing the subject quietly and com- 
| pletely, he added, “Sit down again beside 
; me, Gustave. I want to speak to you.” 

Gustave did so, shading his eyes with his 
| hand. Goudin took a well-worn pocket-book 
| from under his pillow, opened it, found a 
| paper, and gave it to the boy. 

Gustave started. ‘“ Where—where did 
you get this?” he asked with evident sur- 
prise, though still in a subdued and quivering | 
| voice. | 

“Where did you leave it?” said the priest, 
sternly enough. 

“1? At the door of M. Prosper’s lodg- 
ing, to be sure.” 

“* Not there, Gustave. It was found ina 
drawer of your mother’s shop.” 
| “Oh, what misery!” cried Gustave in 

genuine distress. “Then she never saw my 
note, never knew that I vowed solemnly to 
| restore all, to the uttermost farthing! ‘That 
I never meant to wrong her, only to borrow | 
what I would soon repay, with splendid 
interest! What a horrible mistake !” 

“Mistake? What?” said the priest feebly. 

“These verses were for M. Prosper—an 
idle jest of mine ; I thought—but no matter 

| now.—The note was for my mother, telling her 
| all. Imust have changed the papers uncon- 
| sciously in my haste. So Prosper got the 
| note!” he cried, shame and vexation crim- 
| soning his cheek, “and my mother these 
| vile worthless verses !” 
| “That note would have done little to 
| Save your mother the anxiety she has suffered, 
|or to alter her estimate of your conduct. 
| Thank God that He has given you the 
| opportunity of frankly and fully acknowledg- 
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ing your fault, and repairing it by a genuine 
repentance. But those verses—would you 
write them now, Gustave? Do you still 





think all stories of self-sacrifice, of generous | 
devotion for others, mere fable and delusion ?” | 


The priest half raised himself and gazed 
in the boy’s face with yearning tenderness. 
He was thinking only of one Sacrifice in 
which, for him, life had its centre, and death 
its explanation. Could he but bring shat 
story home, as a real fact, to the poor wan- 
derer before him, he would thank God and 
lie down in peace to die! 

So natural had it been to Goudin to sacri- 
fice himself, that he never even thought he 
had done it. His godson thought it for the 
first time that moment. The light the priest 
so earnestly sought to throw upon a Form far 
away, beyond the bounded vision of Gus- 


tave, fell instead upon his own, and glori- | 


fied it. 

On the wasted face that met Gustave’s 
answering gaze, Death had set his sign 
manual. The pallid features, the large bright 
wistful eyes, so earnestly reading his, pro- 
claimed that presence. “In seeking me,” 
Gustave thought, “he has found Death. Yet 
no complaint, no word of reproach, even for 
ze, unworthy of his kindness though I was, 
has passed his lips!” He hid his face, while in 
a voice low and broken, and strangely unlike 
his own, he faltered, “I believe in self-sacri- 


fice now, for I see it. As D’Assas gave his life | 


” 


for his king, you are giving yours for me 


SAMUEL 


& 'y Christmas Eve, in the year 1831, the 
stitute were surprised in midst of a distribu- 
tion of Christmas gifts, by the somewhat 
unceremonious advent of an important-look- 
ing but rather roughly-attired visitor. 
had come right from Finland, where he had 
successfully discharged responsible duties, 
in superintending a large estate and a factory, 
to undergo training for the missionary field, 
to which he had for some time regarded him- 


self as destined; and now as he looked | 


round on those who were to be his fellow- 
students, he must have been struck by their 
youthfulness compared with his own maturity, 
as the good Director Blumhardt introduced 
him to them as “Dear Brother Hebich.” 
But considerations of this sort were not 


likely to weigh with one, who at no time was | 


afraid to be singular, and who in his earliest, 
as in his latest days, was noticeable for his 





students at the Basle Missionary In- | 


He | 


“Tf so, gladly, not grudgingly. Because I 
love thee, my son,” the priest said, tenderly 
| laying his hand on the bowed head of Gustave. 

“There was a sound of abundance of raim” 

The long drought that had held that young 
heart as if in bands of iron, parched, hard, 
and dry, was over now ; and the drops that 
soften and fertilise were falling fast. Gustave 
was weeping, like a little child. 

“Who am I, that God should thus have 
heard me?” the priest murmured. Then, 
| after a pause, “Gustave ! Gustave, my son !” 
| “ My father?” the boy whispered, looking 
up. 

“Thou hast been loved with a love 
| greater, higher than mine, ‘as the heavens 
| are higher than the earth.’ For thee a sacri- 
| fice has been offered at which angels wonder ; 
| forthy lifea life has been given, precious beyond 
| thought or utterance. This love is more 
| than philosophy, and includes it. Believe, 
and thou shalt see the glory of God.” 

He fell back on the pillow with a sigh of 
weariness, Gustave looked at him anxiously 
through his tears. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, answering the 
look. “Only I am weary. Now I have 
| given my message, I may rest, if God will.” 

Rest was near; yet not quite so near as 
Francois Goudin thought. ‘The scholar had 
| one lesson more to learn, ere, the days of his 
| exile over and his training completed, the 

welcome summons home should reach his 
| listening ear, and thrill his heart with joy. 





HEBICH. 


independence and decision of character. He 
was the fourth son of a Lutheran pastor at 
Nellingen, a good man, but more eccentric 
| than evangelical, who had caught hold of ra- 
| tionalistic ideas, but believed it well for the 
sake of the common folk, to keep to the old 
| teaching, and who probably exhibited more 
|of the real spirit of his life than he was 
aware of, when, after his son Samuel’s con- 
| firmation, he gave him the present of a 
| tobacco-pipe ! 

The boy was sent in his fourteenth year to 
|an elder brother, who had succeeded in 
business at Lubeck, that he might assist him. 
Young Samuel did his best to be useful to 
|his brother, and to learn the business; 


| encies in school-learning ; and, after three 


years thus spent, he was bound toa merchant 
for four years. During this time he became 
subject to deep religious experiences—un- 





| devoting his evenings to make up for defici- | 
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derwent Bunyan-like struggles, till suddenly 
when out walking during a popular festival 
in 1821, great peace fell upon him. Finding 
much in the preaching of Pastor Geibel, of 
the Reformed Church, he left the Lutherans 
and joined that congregation, and his close 
study of Scripture, and what his brother 
regarded as religious vagary, soon brought 
painful protests. We read in the biography 
which has just been translated from the 
German :—* 

‘* Samuel’s brother was not a little put out at find- 
ing him spending every available quarter of an hour 
in poring over the Bible. He said he would not put 
up with all this hypocrisy ; and there was a great to- 
do in the house. Nor was the father less displeased : 
amongst others, he wrote what his son calls ‘a 
terrible letter: ’ ‘Son, thou hast chosen the down- 
ward path,’ &c., and finished by subscribing himself 
‘ faithfully your father, a respected Lutheran clergy- 
man, neither a tailor nor a cobbler.’ Samuel, who 
dearly loved his father, had now been parted from 
him for four years, and was on the point of returning 
home. As he read this letter, all that he had 
received from God seemed in a moment gone, a 
heavy weight oppressed him, and the language of his 
heart was, ‘You foolish lad, you! Barely twenty 
years old, while your father is over seventy, a learned 
and experienced clergyman, your brother held in 
universal esteem, can it be that both these are mis- 
taken and you only right ? Surely not!’ He adds: 
* Sorely I grieved, the day was wild and stormy, I 
could yet show the spot where, on my way home 
through the market-place, I seemed to hear a voice, 
‘If thou lovest father or mother more than Me, thou 
art not worthy of Me.’ At once Iknew what Ihad to 
do ; all my father’s and brother’s reproaches fell off 
from me like the rain which was then falling.” 


It should be said, however, that the father, 
when the lad paid that expected visit shortly 
afterwards, saw that he was really in earnest, 
and said that he would not maintain his 
opposition. Samuel was now seized with a 
strong desire to devote himself to missionary 
work, and became a member of the Lubeck 
Missionary Society; but a friend, whose 
prudence he trusted, advised him meanwhile 
to remain at his business ; and his indentures 
having expired, in 1824, he became clerk and 
traveller to another mercantile house in 
Lubeck. It was whilst on a business journey 
for this house that he made the acquaintance 
of Madame Lefrén, a Christian lady, who 
by-and-by invited him to undertake the man- 
agement of some estates of hers in Finland. 
In this position he met with great success ; 
but Madame Lefrén sympathized with him in 
his yearnings towards missionary work, not- 
withstanding that she was likely, by his ob- 
taining it, to lose a good steward ; and she 





* “The Life of Samuel Hebich.”” By Two of his Fellow- 
Labourers. Translated from the German by oath G. 
Halliday, with a Preface by the Rev. G. T. Fox, M.A. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co. 





backed his applications to Inspector Blum- | 


hardt, by an offer to bear the expense of his 
training at the Basle Institute. From one 
cause or other, however, his acceptance was 
still delayed for more than a year—the 
desire deepening as his prayers grew more 
earnest. Thus it came about that the 
students at Basle, on Christmas Eve, 1831, 
were set wondering at the advent of a man 
of the ripe age of twenty-seven, who had 
come direct to them from Finland. 

He was not very successful as a student, 
we are told. ‘“ Hebich has little aptitude for 
grammatical studies,” said his teacher ; “‘ pro- 
bably he would pick up languages more 
readily, colloquially; he shows, however, 
much maturity of spiritual judgment, and his 
conduct and demeanour are excellent.” 
These qualities had soon opportunities for 
showing themselves—particularly when con- 
federate troops occupied the town, in the 
strife between town and country. Hebich 
showed the officers who visited the mission- 
house through the museum, and took occa- 
sion to speak earnestly to them of Christ. 








In short trips here and there, he was always. | 


ready to bear his testimony—to speak or to 
preach. “ In Geneva he heard the preachers 
Bost and Malan. 
his sermon, came up to Hebich and inquired, 
“Who are you? Why do you wish to 
join us at the Lord’s table? Do you love 
the Lord Jesus?” to which Hebich replied, 
“The Lord Jesus is my only hope, my all in 
all.” Whereupon Malan took him by the 


The latter, at the close of | 


hand, saying, “ Be thou heartily welcome, | 
brother!” and kissed him. Hebich con- | 


tinues: “ We afterwards spent three hours 
with him, in intimate conversation, we spoke 


of the only foundation of all blessedness, and _ || 


enjoyed sweet communion of spirit. The 
believers of Geneva have done quite right in 
separating themselves from the National 
Church, for the rulers (or, which in this case 
is the same thing, the State clergy) had for- 
bidden them to preach the Divinity of our 
dear Lord.” 

In August, 1833, the Act for the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company 
passed through Parliament, granting the right 
of entry into India, and residence there, to 
Europeans of all nations, with the privilege of 
holding land. This decided Hebich’s choice 
of afield of work, and all that now caused 
delay was the question of funds. Fortu- 
nately, Prince Victor of Schomberg had been 
led to interest himself in the condition of 
India, and in 1834 he gave ten thousand 
thalers towards the founding of a school for 
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catechumeni. Hebich, with two other Basle 
students, Lehner and Greiner, were selected 
to open this new field. Hitherto the Basle 
Society had had no intercourse with India, 
and were so little acquainted with it, as to be 
unable to assign a definite station to these 
pioneers ; but they set forth full of hope, 
with instructions to avail themselves of any 
suitable offering on the borders of any of the 
older mission districts in South India; 
their thoughts more particularly turning 
to the neighbourhood of the successful 
Tinnivelli mission. On his way through 
London, Hebich attended the May Meetings, 
and, owing to some differences between two 
societies already established in India, repre- 


| sentations were made to the Basle Society, 
' and he was instructed to fix upon “some 





healthy town, between Cochin and Bombay.” 

Accordingly, Mangalore was chosen as the 
best point where they might settle and learn 
the Canarese tongue. During the voyage 
Hebich’s ministrations to the crew of the 
Malabar were so highly beneficial and so 
much appreciated that we are told the mate, 
who was afterwards made captain, on his 
visits twice a year to Cannanore, always gave 
Hebich the opportunity of carrying on his 
work, dealing with men, officers, and passen- 
gers on board his vessel up to the last 
moment. And in that form of prayer, which, 
though unwritten, had become by force of 
usage as stereotyped to him almost as a 
liturgy, Hebich always remembered that ship 
every Sunday. 

On the 14th October they reached Calicut, 
and were warmly welcomed by Mr. Nelson, 
then judge there, who procured them a boat 
to their destination, where they found a true 
friend in Mr. Finlay Anderson, the sub- 
collector, to whom Mr. Nelson had recom- 
mended them. The whole coast from Bom- 
bay to Cochin was as yet unocccupied ; and, 
looking inland, Bangalore, Bellary, Belgaum, 
were the nearest stations, each between one 
and two hundred miles distant. All these 
stations were within the Canarese-speaking 
district, and they therefore opened corre- 
spondence with the brethren of the London 
Missionary Society who were stationed there. 
Greatly did they rejoice, we are told, over 
the cordial letters of welcome, and over the 
first Canarese tract received from these 
stations in reply. 

They found the races so mixed that they 
decided it would be necessary for them to 
master another language besides Canarese. 
It was therefore agreed that Lehner should 
devote himself to Konkani. In December 


they entered a hired house on the hills, 
where they worked away undisturbed, with 
two native teachers. The population of 
Canara at that time was estimated at 20,000 
Roman Catholics, 651,000 Hindus of various 
castes and sects, and 46,000 Mahomedans. 
The English in the station itself numbered 
about 18; they were visited twice in the 
year by a chaplain from Cannanore ; so they 
begged to have divine service on Sundays. 

Hebich soon found himself at home in his 
new sphere; but he was sadly dismayed 
when he was told that he had better not 
begin anything for two years. Never, per- 
haps, was the patience of man more severely 
| tried; he was consumed with pity for the 
| idolaters around him, and was eager to 
| speak to them of Christ. The Roman 
| Catholics, he says, were in almost as de- 
| plorable a condition as the heathens, having 
| retained caste and most of their heathen 
| habits. The Bible was absolutely forbidden 
| to them. It was, therefore, very hard for 

him to wait. Action of some kind had 
always been necessary to him, and never 
|more so than now. He hit upon a happy 
| way of relieving his depression. 

| Correspondence with the brethren of the 
| English mission stations led him to desire to 
| see their work ; and he therefore set out in 
| October, 1835, travelling in a palanquin. 
| He first visited Cannanore, then Mysore, 
| Bangalore, and Bellary, where Mr. Hands 
| had founded the first Canarese mission in 
| 1810. Here he spent three happy weeks, 
| and then pursued his way towards Harrihar, 
which had been recommended to him as 
very suitable for a mission ; but he preferred 
Hubli, the next station to Dharwar. 

What he had seen made him sure of one 
thing—that they must “go out among the 
people.” This was now his aim, and, accord- 
ingly, a house was taken near to the bazaar, 
which was constantly visited. Then a Cana- 
rese school was built, and the parents were 
waited on and urged to send their children. 
It was uphill work ; but Hebich writes :— 

‘¢ What a joy it is, when we feel all the difficulties 
of our way, and remember that it leads heavenwards! 
In all the press of work that comes upon us, all seems 
at times only darkness before me, but I press on in 
the Lord’s name, and lo! a ray of light shines through 
my night, and with that light come strength and 
courage for the contest. Many consider me a fool 
or an enthusiast; others say, nay, but I am a pious 
man. But what avails the judgment of men unless 
we have the seal of God, the witness of his Spirit in 
ourselves? The Lord acknowledges my weak efforts, 
and that humbles me.” 

The work was persevered in faithfully ; but 
he needed all the heartening and strength 
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a 5 : 
to be derived from such considerations as | 


the above extract refers to, as our readers 
will acknowledge in thinking over the fol- 
lowing :— 


“¢¢ We do not want you here,’ a high and mighty | 


Brahman once said to the missionary. 
stones or with filth became 
course, till one day Hebich roundly rebuked a lazy ! 
policeman who was looking on unconcerned, and | 
after much consideration, Mr. Anderson gave a hint | 
to the police that when they happened to see such 
disorderly conduct they were to puta stop toit. It 
would have been too unreasonable to tell the police 
that they were to be on the look-out for such dis- 
orders. When the Brahmans asked whether the 
Government had ordered them to preach, Hebich 
replied, ‘No! bat the God of heaven and earth alone 
has commissioned me to do it.’ Then a Brahmin 


Pelting with | 


held up four nails which he happened to have at | 


hand, exclaiming, ‘A God who was nailed to a cross 
with nails like this!’ a piece of wit which was 
rewarded by loud applause from the crowd. But 
when Hebich, in full earnest, threatened them with 
the wrath of God, telling them that they~were 


deceivers of the people, and calling heaven and | 


earth to witness that he was only speaking the truth, 


which they themselves would have to acknowledge | 


when perhaps too late—these wiseacres and witlings 
shrunk away home. From this time forth a certain 
intimacy was established between the missionary and | 
the inhabitants of Mangalore. They were freely | 
visited by men of the highest castes, and on the other 
hand they found their way into the cottages of poor | 
palm-climbers and fishermen. . . . Meanwhile 
the English residents induced Hebich to undertake a 
new line of work; they had a poor-fund, with a 
monthly income of about eighty rupees, of which 
he became the manager. This involved a weekly 
distribution of rice to paupers; and the care of a 
number of lepers and cripples, gathered in a poor- 
house near the gaol; these opportunities were used 
for preaching the gospel to them. Hebich divided 
his evenings between bazaar-preaching and the 
schools; thus, as much as his knowledge of Canarese 
would allow him, dealing in the one case with those 
still far off, and im the other, by lamplight, to those 
who had already been drawn somewhat nearer.” 


A reinforcement of four brethren having 
been sent out from Basle, Hebich at once 
proceeded vigorously to dispose of them by 
planting them at the points most available. 
With H. Mégling from Wurtemberg, he pro- 
ceeded by Goa to Dharwar, where he began 
a great work, which necessitated his very | 
soon being joined by two of those who had 
come out from Europe with him. One trait, 
which in spite of some eccentricity and re- 
serve in council, Hebich had in common 
with most of the great organizers and leaders 
of men, was the instinctive gift of discerning 
what a man was specially fitted for. His 
judgment in the settlement of Médgling 
amply justified itself, in spite of one error 
on Mogling’s part, which shall be referred to 
by-and-by. With them, before returning 
home, Hebich visited Hubh, and decided 


almost a matter of 


that very soon it must become the centre of a 
new mission. 


“Hebich,” we are told, ‘‘ set out dlone to travel 


slowly towards Mangalore, preaching to the heathen | 


He received a letter from the collector 
of Dharwar, warning him of possible danger and 
begging him to be very guarded in his intercourse 
| with the natives ; but he did not allow this to binder 
him in delivering his message. ‘The collector in his 
| letter urged him to be particularly careful not to 
speak of “the vanity of the heathen gods. 
ment was—‘ Poor fellow! he knows nothing about 
what I preach; but I have God’s word to declare, 
| and I dare not keep silence. Amen.’” 


by the way. 


The insurrection, which shortly after this 
arose, filled Mangalore with soldiers. Hebich 


His com- | 


became only the more convinced of his call | 


to declare God’s Word to English as well as 
to heathens. 
him that there was great danger of falling 
into by-paths, and that to the heathens only 
should he look. 


*‘ Am I a servant of God for the heathen only, and 
| not rather for all men?” he urged in reply. ‘I feel 
that the British have claims upon me; first, because 
our way is opened to the natives by the fact ‘that God 
| has committed this country to them; secondly, be- 
| cause God bestows upon us unnumbered benefits 
| through their rule; thirdly, because our mission 

could never have attained its present state but for 
| their liberality, And shall nothing be done for them 
| inzeturn? In their case it has been found true that 
we ourselves have been the first to enjoy the fruits 
brought forth by our own kindness. . .. Yet we 
may well be thankful for the warning against all 
wandering in by-paths. If, at a station where there 


weekly service, it is no more than we ought to do. 
If the heathen have a mind to be saved, there is no 
lack of opportunity for them to hear the word. Of 
course, we must not allow such occasional services 
to keep us back from preaching-tours. For myself, 
so far as I can perceive the Master’s will, I should 
not grudge to give up a month or two every year to 
work among the English.” 


In the end of 1836, several men of lower 
caste were baptized ; the boys in the orphan- 
age increased so much that in the beginning 
of 1837 there were twenty-two; building 
operations went on vigorously ; and the 
| brethren were ceaselessly itinerating and 

preaching in country places. In July, to 
| Hebich’s great joy, both the Canarese 
teachers and three palm cultivators asked 
for baptism and broke caste, in spite of 
what they had to suffer from their relatives. 
The new station at Hubli had to be or- 
ganized, and thither Hebich went. He even 
prevailed on Mr. Mills, the collector, to 
grant a site, and preparations went on apace. 
Meanwhile, at the festival of the goddess at 
Sandidi, he camped out, like the rest, in 
the open field, living among the people 
as he had never done before. Here he 





is no chaplain, we missionaries give the English a | 











Some friends represented to | 
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preached and conversed, and produced a 
powerful effect. Returning to Hubli, and 
finding that building could not commence 
for some time, he set out on another mis- 
sionary tour, going to Piittoor, Coorg, Chin- 
napatam, Bangalore, and Chittoor. In the | 
course of this journey various remarkable 
adventures befell him, and he had some | 
original encounters both with Europeans and 
with natives. At Mercara we learn that his 
horse fell with him. 


‘‘The accident might have been serious, but from 
that moment, even when in suffering, he was able to 
testify boldly. His principal opponent was an officer 
of engineers, who, denying any freewill in man, 
sought to cast on God all the responsibility of sin. 
Hebich one day forced him down into a chair, saying 
(to convince him that he had the power to sit or rise), 
‘Sit you there!’ A lady once said to him, in the pre- 
sence of her husband, a surgeon and a philosophist, 
‘ You do preach such terrible things!’ to which the 
husband remarked, ‘ Well, I am able to laugh at all 
Mr. Hebich tells us.’ ‘Yes,’ said Hebich, ‘you | 
laugh now. Wait till you come to your deathbed, 
and then tell me where the laugh is.’ Thus, in the 
houses of the gentry, he had what he styles ‘lively 
encounters,’ but he was also diligent in seeking to 
lead the ill-educated half-castes into the doctrine of 
justification, on which important doctrine he says he 
found the people very badly grounded. He had the 
joy to baptize a few of these in the regiment stationed 
there, who had been moved to earnestness by his 
ministry, and thus to constitute a little church, which 
he put under the care of the apothecary.” 


At Chittoor he hired a bullock-cart, travel- 
ling in which he passed slowly from village 
to village, declaring the glad tidings. 


“In this fashion he reached Nandidroog, where he 
was exposed to a peculiar danger. A Mahommedan 
state-prisoner was confined in a hill-fort at this place, 
who invited Hebich to visit him. During the inter- 
view the missionary taxed the Koran with falsehood ; 
whereupon the Mahommedan first threw his slippers 
at him, and then ran at him with a drawn dagger; a 
precipitate retreat over the slippery granite rocks 
alone saved his life. On another occasion he was 
pelted with stones; but these were rare exceptions ; 
for the first declaration of the truth generally met 
with a glad hearing: at times also only with a stare 
of stupid astonishment.” 


At Toomkoor he learnt that Mogling, who | 


had gone to Mangalore, had been caught in 
the toils of self-will, and that the mission 
was threatened with danger. Warnings from 
another quarter had, however, sufficed to 
bring Mogling to a sense his danger | 
before the evil was irremediable. Hebich 
hurried to Dharwar, and, like a true bishop 
and missionary, wrote to him from there 
such a letter as not only restored its old 
harmony and prosperity to the mission, but | 


| frequently to protest against a tendency to it 
in his fellow-workers. When he first began 
to fear that there was too great a tendency 
to this amongst his associates at Dharwar, 
he wrote to them in the most sensible terms. 
They were thinking of purchasing a house, 
and had, as he thought, underrated or ignored 
considerations of their own health and com- 
fort, and thus he protests :— 

‘*T would certainly not do without the verandah ; 
and especially do not cramp yourselves too much for 
room, it will only be a loss in the end. I have learnt 
some lessons from my own experience in building; I 
often wax warm over it; but when my courage is 
ready to fail, the Lord lifts me up again, and the 
work goes on all the more cheerily. Even in such 


| dull work He ever makes me ‘ more than conqueror.’ 


Again I hear that you deny yourselves the Lord’s 
good gifts, such as butter, milk, sugar, &c. Now I 
do not mean to lord it over you; do as you judge 
right ; let me only say, Be wise, enjoy with thankful 
hearts any refreshment you can fairly attain to; our 
Master is not so poor as to grudge these things to his 
servants; in India a more strengthening diet is 
needed than in Europe: I write this only out of 
affection, so forgive me!”’ 

His stay in Mangalore was now drawing to 
a close. He felt that the mission there 
would be left in good hands, and that he 
could move to a new field. He therefore 
betook himself to Cannanore, where he 
went through the same process as at Manga- 
lore, with some variations. He wrought 
hard amongst the native population, not 
forgetting Portuguese and Indo-Britons, who, 
he declared, “need help, and whose influ- 
ence on the people is not inconsiderable.” 
He sought so to preach in the little Tamul 
church as that it should grow both in mind, 
power, and in members. He had not often 
the privilege of baptizing any of the Mala- 
yalas ; yet, from that caste sprang a Nayer 
youth named Krishna, about eighteen years 
of age, afterwards his much-loved Timotheus. 
Among the inmates of the poorhouse were 
many Malayalas, to whom he constantly 
preached, and some of whom were baptized. 
Of that work he records, ‘ There is nothing 
there to please men.’ A Malayalim school, 
which was tried, was filled with one hundred 
children or more, and prepared the way for 


| access to the people of the land. 


He visited the bazaars, preached in the 


| streets, had preaching-stations in the bullock- 


lines among the artillerymen. ‘ Poor fellows, 


weary of the service of sin,” he says, “ came 
in ever-increasing numbers to the chapel, 
which was so invitingly near to the barracks.” 


brought Hebich and Modgling into closer | His biographer tell us that— 


union, 


Far from being an ascetic, Hebich had | 


«« A Scotchwoman, a soldier’s wife, declared that 
she had never understood any one so well since she 
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left Scotland. Men hitherto known as drunkards and 
debauchees were converted, and became changed 
characters; and soon Hebich’s name was in all 
mouths. . The English soldiers once asked him 
to preach at their anniversary Temperance meeting. 
He thought this marked out his duty, to forego 
the use of beer and wine. It must be remembered 
that he often had to do with drunkards; and he 
found that in their case total abstinence was the 
only way to keep them from backsliding. He also 
strongly recommended his ‘ children,’ whether officers 
or privates, not to hesitate about giving the only 
example that could be easily understood in this 
matter. He kept to this so long as he remained in 
India, and found the advantage of it.” 


His next serious undertaking was the 
establishment of out-stations, into which he 
went with all his wonted vigour, making 
deep impressions, and having conversions to 
record in many places; then he devoted 
himself to a course of visitations of the 
heathen temples at the times of festival ; 
he instituted a mission at Angerakandi, and 
another at Palghat, where he was when the 
mutiny arose. Indeed, as the direct results 
of his labours, a great revival broke out in one 
section of his district, of which much might 
be said. 

For seyeral years he had been complaining 
of ill-health, but fought on. In 1860, how- 
ever, he had to acknowledge that he was 
waxing too weak for work in India, and reluc- 
| tantly returned to Europe. He was employed 
for some time preaching to the Germans at 
| various famous watering places, and was in 
London on that work during the exhibition 
in May, 1862. But he began to feel that 
even this told too severely upon him; he 
elected instead to receive a small pension, 
and to be free to preach or not as he might 
feel equal to it. But after this we find 


him now at Stuttgart, now in the Rhine | 


provinces, and again in Switzerland, where 
he never grew weary of proclaiming Christ ; 
and whenever opportunity offered, he would 
urge the claims of his scheme for an esta- 
blishment for training itinerant preachers for 
India and Africa, collecting considerable 
sums by this means. So he went on, ripen- 


ing day by day, like a shock of corn, till in 
May, 1868, having been seized with pain in 
the liver, he passed peacefully away. 
he fancied himself still preaching to the 
Hindus. 

We have aimed less at giving an exhaustive 


indeed was impossible in our space—than at 


spirit which actuated him. 
Master. Well might the Madras 


substantial progress,” for his great idea was 





give to those associated with him the im- 
| pression of running smoothly in harness 
with them; but he struggled bravely to 
overcome this defect, and as he became older 
he learned to rule well. And, as has been said, 
|it must not be supposed that he was cold 
| and ascetic in temperament. He was the 
very reverse ; but he had subdued all pas- 
sions and impulses to one aim. He had 
foregone marriage, not because he had never 
loved, or was incapable of passionate attach- 
| ment—-for his early love-story is striking in 
that respect— but because he felt that for Azm 
and for his work the celibate life was best. 
Others were blessed and cheered with the 
thought of loved ones to follow them, and he 
|never looked sourly on such hopes—nay, 
|when the hopes had become realities, he 
accorded to the wives of his fellow-workers 
the kindest consideration and often tender 
laid. But for him, he was wedded to one 
service—to preach the gospel was the one 
duty and the one call of life; and his bio- 
graphy is memorable because it shows how 
consistently he struggled, and how near he 
| came to realise his ideal. H. A. PAGE. 











STRICKEN. 


?°T’ WAS church-time, the old bells were ringing, 
Oh terrible bells were they,— 
Terrible bells as ever did ring 
Were the old church bells that day, 
Cruelly chiming out, ‘‘ Dead, dead, dead,” 
Lost for ever and aye. 


| Dead and cold and laid in her grave, 
Lost for ever and aye, 
A terrible chime for the old church bells, 
That had rung for weddings and tolled out knells, 
Week by week, from that belfry antique, 
Yet never before had been heard to speak. 


to be as one of the people to win some. Like | 
William Burns, and one or two other great | 
missionary pioneers, he liked to work alone | 
rather than in association, and did not always | 


As his | 
mind wandered the night before he died, 


and detailed account of his labours—which | 


conveying to the reader some idea of the | 
In this we hope | 
we have so far succeeded. He was bold, | 
zealous, single-minded in the service of the | 
Times | 
speak of him even in 1844 as “ that inde- | 
fatigable man, who by his affability makes | 
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«¢ Never before, nay, never before,” 
Thought the Rector with a sigh, 
Brooding he sat in his lonely room, 
While the village folks trooped by ; 
Perchance there were some among the throng 
Had heard that self-same cry. 


Weird voices perchance the mourners hear ; 
And there were mourners enow, 

Often and often the slow bells had rung, 

Often and often the old gates had swung, 

And the tread of the men who carried the dead 

Been heard since the day that Ae had been wed. 








Alas, alas, for all flesh is grass ; 
And in the spring of the year 

His heart’s beloved—she drooped and died, 
And strong men carried her bier, 

And laid her down in the old churchyard, 
While he shed never a tear. 


Never a tear, though they laid her down 
Low in the damp churchyard, 


But he hurried away to his silent room, 
‘Gazed around as if she were still to be found, 
Then terribly moaning, sank down on the ground. 





¥. 2s 





Though they left her there in the cold and the gloom : 











“€ God’s will be done,’’ said the Rector still, 
And his voice on their hearts fell cold ; 
For his path wound through a flowery vale, 

And theirs through a dreary wold ; 
And his beloved walked by his side, 
And theirs lay low in the mould. 


*¢ God’s will be done,” said the Rector still, 
And inwardly chided he 

The faltering tone of their slow Amen, 

And he told them their dead would live again, 

But, alas, alas, for all flesh is grass, 

And over each floweret death’s scythe must pass. 





eo 


ae: 
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Friends came, spoke wisely of idols of clay, 
Said God was a jealous God— 

Would have him forget his wife of a year, 
Be silent under the rod— 

They might as well have spoken to her 
Who slept beneath the sod. 


Dead and cold and laid in her grave, 
Lost for ever and aye, 
His poor heart echoed the terrible rhyme, 
Till that day at the close of the sweet spring-time, 
When the merciful Father called him away, 
And he found his lost darling for ever and aye. 
MARY PATRICK, 
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ON THE USE 


OF FRIENDS. 


By THE Rev. CANON THOROLD, M.A. 


II.—FRUITS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


I NTERCESSION is the help that one friend 
can give another in the crises and emer- 
gencies of life by asking, or doing, or explain- 
ing, or suggesting what from the lips of a third 
person is both intelligible and becoming, but 
which when done by a man himself, or (what 
comes to the same¢ thing) his wife or mother, 
has a knack of defeating itself. No doubt it 
is a real test of friendship ; and it sometimes 
serves the.purpose of showing that the friend 
we have relied on is n@ friend at all. Of 
course, too, it isqpen to abuse. To simple 
natures, it Seems Retohial g Why friendship 
is suddenly valued, and then largely dtawn 
on, by those who at other*times were hardly 
aware of their existenéé; or who* had” no 
other ground for shin Dare apathy 
than that they already had’ geo fed S eood 
deal of kindness and felt that théy would 
like some more. Still, all thi wed for 
(and a little strength of ch Will suffi- 
ciently protect us) ; a frien low and 
selfish person who declines to Help you 
because it gives him trouble, tisks him vexa- 
tion, compels him to asks a favours and even 
puts him ufder an obligation why, friend- 
ship exists for thésé things !* Afterall, what 
you ask mé to do for you, most likely’in some 
shape or other I may one day ha¥e to ask 
you to do for’ mie; and grateful I shill be to 
you for doing it. ; ‘a ‘& 
The p 
plain dutté 


selfish evaé 
postor, who 







n 









a simple 

exposed aiid ‘whinasked 
tions of HRRnerrerc 
selves friendly. 
sity justifies it, affection facilita 
expects it, God ‘prospers it, 
loftiest example, grateful love is its sweet 
and sure reward. 

Intercession, however, is only one kind of 
aid ; and we must not omit another kind, of 
great practical value; and which, just be- 
cause it is a matter of some delicacy, demands 
to be treated with the most thorough frank- 
ness. I mean giving money. We find our- 
selves placed in this world with all sorts. of 
unavoidable necessities, which must be sup- 
plied somehow, and the first object of Chris- 
tian society is, that its various members 
should, according to their several opportuni- 


cannot too soon be} 
One of -the tong 


Seal 






eason ‘explai 





On who protects Himself from thet 
‘Ohfrienc e shallow and 
$idn that he n ks a favour, is 

D Y ‘shall no€*lend ‘yod & thilling.” 

friend, wom you féall¥love, and who really | 


loves: you ; who HaS done you kindnesses in | 


ties and resources, bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. Some have 
a moral sense, lucid, inflexible, and compre- 
hensive ; some, keen and vigorous under- 
standings ; some, vivid powers of sympathy ; 
some plain good sense; some, stores of in- 
formation ; some, money. If my friend has 
not got money, and I have, he is sure to 
have something which I have not, quite to 
balance it. I give him what he wants of me, 
he gives me what I want of him. If any one 
really supposes that a Jarge way of looking 
at the use of money encourages “ Commu- 
nism,” there is no use in reasoning with him ; 
and it is hard to see why money alone is to 
be kept outside the circle of our Saviour’s 
precept, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” No doubt it would be a grievous 
injury to society at large, were the edge of 
the delicacy usually and properly felt in the 
matter of asking or receiving money to be- 
come seriously blunted; and if, with persons 
of ordinary self-respect, it became as 
easy to ask for fifty pounds as for a pinch of 
snuff. But society is'‘very well able to pro- 
tect itself in this matter. There is a con- 
science that bids us say “no” in such ques- 
tions, quite as much as say “yes.” If a 
comparative strangef thinks proper to say to 
you with an offensive simplicity, “I know 
the interest you take in me; and I am sure 
you will feel a pleasure in lending me fifty 
pounds,” it is quite pen to you to say civilly, 
*‘T don’t fecl the*feast fterest in you, and I 
Yet, if a 


past years, and would do you a hundred 
midteif he had the chance of. doing them, 
has a boy'to send to collegepior a daughter 
to fit ott for her wedding, or a heavy doctor’s 
bill to pay, or a sick wife to send for a 





| 


month to the sea-side, and has no money to | 


do it with, why should you shrink from 


offering him the help, which providence puts | 


in your power, and affection claims from 


you? Why should he be tempted to feel the | 
weight of an intolerable obligation, because | 


your help happens to take the shape of 
money, when his could be only—nursing 
you through a fever, or soothing your heart, 
when sorrow had well-nigh broken it, or 
advising you with a ripe wisdom that blessed 
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you all your life? Was Erasmus lowered by 
sitting at Warham’s table ; was not there an 
equal dignity for the primate who entertained 
the scholar; and the scholar, who at once 
delighted and honoured him by his com- 
pany? What does it really matter what I 
do for my friend, or my friend for me, if it 
is what he wants, and I have? It is a mean 
mind that is slow to do this service, and a 
vulgar one that declines it. 
“ And so my wealth resembles thine, 
But he was rich where I was poor, 


And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikeness fitted mine.” 


Society is another benefit of friendship. 
It must be confessed, however, that in the 
busy lives of some of us, it is an enjoyment 
more in prospect than in possession ; though, 
just as no one more rapturously enjoys the 
country in leafy June than a_ thorough 
Londoner, so the moments we occasionally 
snatch for real communion with the friends 
of our entire hearts are noctes cenegue Deum. 
The zest and freshness of such companion- 
ship is of course regulated and modified by 
circumstances. It is not every one who can 
talk well, and there are still fewer who can 
listen. No one can bring out of himself, 
what is not already in him; some persons 
seem to exhaust in the evening of their first 
day’s visit, the topics that should have 
lasted them a fortnight. But the charm of 
friendship is, that it puts you at your ease, 
and does not compel you to speak when you 
have nothing to say. Sometimes the foun- 
tain of talk bubbles up within you; some- 
times, the mood of silence takes its turn. 
The comfort of being with those who trust 
you is, that you and they are free to please 
yourselves ; and if conscience sometimes sug- 
gests the effort to make conversation, discre- 
tion replies that what is forced is tasteless. 

“ Heart affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry; 


The critic clearness of an eye 
That saw through all the Muse’s walk; 


** When each by turns was guide to each 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech !” 


If all talk should have some salt in it; if 
without being either pedantic or fatiguing, 
we should try to drop from all our conversa- 
tions with friends, seeds of truth and wisdom, 
which may blossom and fruit in some distant 
day, our Divine Master has taught us by 
His own example, how to use the vacant 
spaces of time, as well as to occupy its 
measured hours ; and when the apostle tells 


us that the word of Christ is to dwell in us | 





richly, with all wisdom, he points a shaft at 
many a conscience, and convinces of sin the 
lips of thousands who love Christ, but who 
hardly ever speak of Him; and who with 
friends, that are in the unity of His body, as 
well as those who are outside of it, never 
mention their trust in His name, nor share 
their experience of His love. It is loss, and 
loss all round. Loss to the Lord, who is 
robbed of the confession due to Him ; loss to 
the world, which is often far more disposed 
to hear of these things, than we give it credit 
for, and takes leave to think somewhat 
lightly of a courage which is never bold 
enough to show its colours, or of a gratitude 
which has no homage to pay to an in- 
credible goodness ; loss to the Church, in 
edification, encouragement, sympathy ; loss 
to the individual soul, which in speaking of 
the things it loves, with a meek gratitude, 
and a felicitous wisdom, stirs its own depths 
of heavenly gladness, and multiplies for its 
own use the fragments of bread from 
Heaven that it first distributes to its. neigh- 
bours. Thereis, of course, an easy loquacity 
on the deepest and holiest things that offends 
rather than edifies. Noisy and shallow, it is 
sometimes hollow and conventional ; the less 
of it the better. There is also the quiet 
gentle talk of a holy heart, immoveably fixed 
on the one aim of always and everywhere | 
confessing the Saviour. ‘The secret of it is in 
much love to Christ. The habit of it comes 
through steady practice. The usefulness of 
it will be revealed, only when eternity dawns 
on us. The blessedness of it is great now ;. 
it will be greater when Jesus comes, and all 
His saints with Him ! 

Sympathy, or your friend’s being one with. 
you in all that concerns you—for this world 
or the next—is perhaps on the whole the 
blessedest fruit of friendship. The meaning 
of it is, that your friend just shares with you 
the tears you shed or the joy you feel, 
through his sense of oneness with you ; and 
through sharing it, halves the burden and 
doubles the happiness. The essence of it is 
not so much in words, or looks, or acts, 
which are but the accidental expression of it, 
but in the conviction that you are loved and 
cherished in your grief by one who knows 
your nature, and understands your circum- 
stances ; in your joy, that there is no jealous 
grudging thought about it; but that your 
friend is happier, just because you are 
happier, and your prosperity enriches and 
elevates him. The comfort of it is, that you 
are neither solitary, nor envied, nor despised. 
Certain sorrows bring a dash of contempt 
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with them, humbling as weil as wounding. 
Also to ignore the need of sympathy with 
happiness, as well as with misery, is a very 
shallow view of human nature ; though it is 
only too true that there is always much less 
of it, and that it is rarely found quite un- 
diluted and true. The result of it is some- 
what singular. At first the consciousness of 
a friend’s sympathy certainly has the effect of 
intensifying the sorrow. You pity yourself 
more for feeling that others pity you. Tears 
start in the eye, moist enough already, at the 
sudden but comforting thought, “ She knows 
all about it now, and how sorry she will be !” 
Perhaps the pain that lingers longest, after 
bereavement, is the sense of the loss of the 
sympathy, of the wife or the mother just laid 
in the silent grave. That heart so wide, so 
ready, so tender for our least troubles, as well 
as our greatest, that cheek so often begming 
with joy at our happiness, wet with tears over 
our troubles, are cold now and still, and ours 
no more till we have done with tears our- 
selves. But tears bring their relief. The 
heart is rallied through the sense of fellow- 
ship, steadied by the thought that joy, which 
others share, must not be used alone. We 
learn how to comfort others, when their turn 
comes, and somebody’s turn is always coming. 
We can all love, and love is of God. What 
Christ desired, it can be no shame in us to 
desire. If sometimes it is refused to us, let 
us remember, it was refused to Him, and his 


| disappointment is ours. 


“ Tf, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing! To us thou wert still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 

And at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd, to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


How to get friends is a question open to 
misinterpretation, and in many cases can 
only be met by Topsy’s answer, “ Spect 
they growed.” For it is as true of friendship, 
.as of marriage, that it is made in heaven, and 
the people who go about the world hunting 


| for desirable friends to marry their daughters, 





fill their dinner-table, or push their interests 
in life, like the Veneers in ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,” sometimes overreach themselves, 
and come to signal grief. But it may be 
roughly said of friends, that they mostly 
come in four ways. Some by contact, some 
by gravitation, some in the way of duty, some 
by the act of God. 

School and college friendships, friendships 
made by travelling, or springing out of 





official relationship, or vicinage of residence, 
are friendships by contact. They make 
opportunities for closer intimacy. They dis- 
cipline us into habits of friendly and sociable 
intercourse with those, with whom in matters 
of vital importance we have but little in 
common. If we do not get much out of such 
friends, perhaps they do out of us, and so 
there is gain one way. While it isa perilous 
exaggeration to use the word at all for what 
is often little more than a conventional ar- 
rangement ; while, also, we have occasionally 
to refuse the preposterous claims of pushing 
people who played at cricket with us, or slept 
in the next bed, forty years ago, the companion- 
ships of childhood sometimes ripen into the 
solid friendships of life, and the two saplings 
come to overarch their growing branches 
into one gracious tree. 

Friends who come to us through a process 


of gravitation are, of course, the friends who | 


love the best and last the longest ; because 
there is a moral suitableness in it, and the 
affinity is not superficial, but real. What is 
true in marriage is equally true in friendship, 
that if we don’t ally ourselves with quite our 
opposites, we often do with those, who, just 
because they supplement our deficiencies, 
have natures in strong relief to our own. 
Pause to think over the friends on whom 
you most lean, and from whom you receive 
and expect the best kind of help, and you 
will find them those who, so far from being 
your exact doubles, are strong where you are 
weak, clear where you are misty, ripe where 
you are crude, tender where you are hard. 
But in this felt superiority to us, there is 
nothing offensive or humiliating, for if they 
have much’ to give us, we have something to 
give them ; a deep under-current of affection 
unites us, and nature, which indicates the 
need, so delicately makes the provision, that 
we hardly feel it being done. I know it has 
been said, that “the condition which high 
friendship demands, is ability to do without 
it.” This is so far true, that, whoever is fouiid 
stooping or truckling for friendship, putting 
out his coarse lips to kiss the world, and 
lamenting that no one responds to him, is 
despised (as every one is who forfeits his 
self-respect), and deserves to be. But, the 
man who is so proud and self-sufficient that 
he feels he can quite do without his neigh- 
bour, though he is well aware his neighbour 
cannot do without him, is likely enough to 
spend his stronger years on the top of a 


mountain, his declining years somewhere | 


near the North Pole. If we try to be stronger 
or wiser than nature means us to be, we can 
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have our own way. But violated laws, 
sooner or later, take their revenge on us ; at 
last the cold touches us, and we perish in the 
snow. 


“ Bright, else, and fast the stream of life may roll, 
And no man may the other’s hurt behold ; 
Yet each will have one anguish—his own soul 

Which perishes of cold.” 


Some come in the way of duty, nay, are 
the reward of duty tenderly and conscien- 
tiously done. Good servants always do 
more than they are paid for; but there are 
other ways of paying than money, and affec- 
tion is one of them. A family lawyer must 
be drier and stiffer than his own parchments, 
if it never happens that his clients come to 
look on him as a personal friend. Medical 
men have constant opportunities of earning 
lifelong and fervent gratitude. As for those 
who have the care of souls, whatever their 
function or office, no love under the sun is 
so reasonable or so precious as the love of a 
forgiven heart to its spiritual parent. The 
man or woman who has brought me to Jesus 
Christ, helped me to see the Father in Him 
as my Father, showed me how to conquer 
sin, put me in the way and kept me in it, of 
glorifying God, has laid me under a debt of 
love which eternity will indeed reveal, but 
never can either recompense or exhaust. 

Once more, they come by the act of God, 
an old English phrase which felicitously, 
though perhaps unphilosophically, expresses 
the vivid consciousness of grateful hearts at 
certain emergencies of life. When friends 
come to us just at the moment when we want 
them, and for a purpose which no one else 
could accomplish as well as they, and for a 
time which is precisely conterminous with 
our necessity, it is hard not to look on them 
as much sent from God, as the angels who 
met Jacob at Mahanaim, or who stood by the 
open tomb to tell Mary of Christ. We are 
to trust in Him at all times, and for all things, 
and for friendship as much as for anything 
else. No prayer is more reasonable or more 
acceptable than the prayer, be it of the 
schoolboy first leaving home, or the youth 
launched on his perilous career at college, 
or any one thrown into a strange place, with 


| its solitariness and trials, or a man or woman 


anywhere, whose nature bids them love, 
but who prudently wish to find some one 
worth loving, that God will find them friends 
and make them friendly. He will hear the 
prayer and supply the need, and make the 
opportunity, and knit the natures. “I give 
waters in the wilderness and rivers in the 
desert, to give drink to my people, my 
chosen.” 





Nevertheless, let no one try to precipitate 
friendship, or suddenly to lay on it burdens 
which its young life may be unable to bear, 
or to be too eager about it, or to try to ripen 
it by any other processes than those of time, 
service, and opportunity. To try to pass 
it through a sort of forcing-house is not only 
an error that defeats its own purpose, it may 
also be a loss of dignity, which may make 
the acquaintance, for whose closer intimacy 
you are so eagerly pushing yourself, begin 
seriously to doubt if the person who holds 
himself so cheap can be worth much to 
others. Show a certain reserve. Let people 
come to you as much as you tothem. Pa- 
tience never in the end loses us anything 
that is really meant for us, though it often 
makes the coveted possession when once it 
arrives, far more precious and much more 
permanent.. Let the blossom set, let the 
fruit mellow, and when it is ripe (and you 
need not want it sooner) it will fall into 
your lap. 

How to chagpse our friends is a matter 
which implies one truth and suggests another, 
The truth it implies is, that there are friends 
and friends,—friends who love you more 
than you love them, or whom you love more 
than they love you. ‘There are also friends 
who live, some in a temperate zone, some in 
a torrid. For we can’t help loving some 
people more than others, if we are to have 
any real friends at all; and unless we are 
content to live on asort of dead Sahara level 
of mere conventional friendship, some friends 
will come first in our heart, others second. 

The truth which it suggests is, that there 
are two essential elements in friendship: one 
is discrimination, the other sensibility. Dis- 
crimination implies distinctiveness. Spaniel 
friends are flattering at the moment, but in 
the world’s market they are cheap, just be- 
cause they are to be had for the asking, and 
all they have to give you they give you at 
once, and give to everybody. The woman 
who kisses her new acquaintance with as 
keen a sense of enjoyment as if she had loved 
her for years ; the man who wears his heart 
on his sleeve, and on a month’s acquaint- 
ance tells you the history of his courtships, 
or the secrets of his family, possibly are sin- 
cere, but their manner is against them ; are 
useful as advertising agents when you want 
some intelligence cheaply and rapidly com- 
municated, are too much like sieves for you 
to trust them with anything more serious 
than the price of yesterday’s stocks. 

Sensibility is the power of receiving and 
imparting impressions, and is characteristic 
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of a nature which is full of pores always open. 
It has its dangerous side, for emotional and 
imaginative people, such as sensibility im- | 
plies them to be, are apt to fancy things 
which have no existence, and to be less 
under the influence of reason than feeling. 
But their faculty of imagination helps them 
to put themselves exactly in your place; 
and their kindliness makes them willing 
to do it. They catch your meaning in a 
moment, and appreciate your humour, feel 
| your mood and understand your silence. 
| You draw to them in the intenser hours of 
life, because without the effort of a tedious 
explanation you are quite sure both of intel- 
lectual and moral sympathy. The most 





full of interest for them, they are often also | 
the most constant of friends, because you 
become more and more essential to, each 
other as each passing year forges and rivets 
new links of affection in fresh associations of 
happy companionship, in tender and even 
sad memories of sympathy quiekened by pain. 
So if now and then they are hot and hasty, 
unreasonable and exacting, your love survives 
all thats and is but little hurt by it. 


| The great thing to remember, after all, is 
| that there are laws in the moral world as 
well as in the physical, and though we may dis- 
cover and use them, we cannot escape their 
force, nor even greatly modify it. Friend- 
ships settle themselves, often all the quicker 
and better for our not taking too much 
trouble about them. 


does not particularly care about ; but if they 
care for him, they can’t be thrown over. 
Most of us have secretly wished to foster 
into an intimacy what sturdily remains an 
acquaintanceship: some might be glad to 
postpone or even prevent the further growth 





delightful of companions, because life is so | 


of a relationship which, to-day undesirable, 
to-morrow may prove intolerable. We must 
| take the evil with the good, and be content. 
| But when we have chosen them, how shall 
|we keep them? And this question has its 
| negative as well as positive side. The nega- 
| tive side should caution us against what may 
| check its growth, diminish its influence, spoil 
its happiness, or even destroy its life. The 
positive side will show us how to grow our 
friendships, as a gardener grows his fruit, to 
catch the air and sun. 





III.—GROWTH AND. INCREASE : 


development 
sent probably the 
most marked and 
characteristic fea- 


ings, when com- 
pared with the 
non-living objects 
that surround them. 


c d We note in the 
former a_ steady 
€ progress towards 

a 
structural _ perfec- 


Fig. 4—-THREAD-CELLS. 


@. Thread-cell of Hydra vulgaris, 
with thread protruded ; 6, thread-cell 


tion, that we never 
expect to see ex- 


of hi thi : : 
Gomes dimers; & thread-cen ot plified in the 
seein tet & 4% latter, >: The! plant 


grows and the ani- 
mal grows, as an essential and necessary 
part of their respective lives. Life and 
growth are in fact inseparable—if we use the 
name “ growth” in its true and physiological 
signification. Lifeless things undoubtedly 
also exhibit a form of growth which may be 





eo phenomena | 
of growth and | 


pre- | 


tures of living be- | 
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better and more correctly regarded as mere 
increase in size. But this increase is not the 
growth of the plant or animal; and the 
merest tyro in the observation of nature 
| could never for a moment confuse the pro- 
cess by which, on the one hand, the living 
grows, with that on the other, through which 
the non-living adds to its bulk. We thus in- 
tuitively draw this plain distinction between 
living and lifeless things; but it is also one 
the exact nature of which mere intuition will 
not explain; and we may therefore very 
profitably devote a little time and space to 
the fuller consideration of what is implied in 
the growth of a living being, as distinguished 
from the increase of the non-living object. 
We have said that lifeless bodies increase 
in size ; and it may facilitate our understand- 
ing of the contrast between the living and 
non-living, if we first consider the case of 
the latter. Placed amid favourable condi- 
tions, every lifeless or inorganic thing will 
grow. A crystal of any kind, for example, 
if immersed in a solution of matter of similar 
or suitable nature, will attract to itself parti- 
cles of the fresh material, and may thus add 








No one has quite all | 
the friends he wishes for, often has some he | 
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to its bulk. It increases, and we might even 
say “it grows,” if we had not in our “ mind’s 
eye” the process to which the name of 
growth is alone distinctively and _ strictly 
applicable, and which occurs only in the 
kingdoms of living nature. But not only 
may particles be added to our crystal in the 
passive manner thus described ; these particles 
may also conduct themselves, under certain 
circumstances, in ways and fashions of sur- 


‘prising kind. By means of light, heat, elec- 


tricity, magnetism, and other forces under 
the control of the physicist, we may cause 
the particles to comport themselves almost 
as we please; and we may with certainty 
predict through our experimental know- 
ledge, the result of each application of our 
respective forces. We may thus cause the 
particles of our crystals to arrange and re- 
arrange themselves at our will; and very 
surprising indeed, are the forms under which 
the united science of the chemist and phy- 
sicist may cause inorganic matter of various 
kinds to appear. Beautiful reproductions of 
the choicest patterns of art, and close imi- 
tations of the most delicate and fairy-like 
forms of vegetation, with many other and 
equally wondrous shapes, can be produced 
by the silent forces which operate upon 
and arrange the particles or molecules of 
crystals. And so marvellously life-like and 
apparently intelligent in their operations are 
these crystalline forces, that one is almost 
tempted to think of them as similar in kind 
to the life-directed actions which mould and 
form the structures of truly living things. 
From the domain of the natural philoso- 
pher, we may now seek to enter that of the 
geologist. He will lead us in imagination 
to contemplate one of the real wonders of 
our earth, in the form of some huge cavern | 
(Fig. 1) hollowed out in the limestone for- 
mations, usually by the slow, incessant action 
of underground water. As we stand within 
such a cave, we might well imagine our- 
selves in a great cathedral aisle, flanked by | 
rows of massive pillars which extend from 
the sculptured roof to the rough floor below. 
We are looking at those huge growths | 
known to the geologist as s¢a/actites and | 
stalagmites—the former name being given to | 
those which depend from the roof of the | 
cave, whilst the latter term is applied to the | 
pointed pillars that spring from the floor, | 
and appear to ascend towards the roof. The | 
sight of such a cavern, in all its grandeur | 
and immensity, may well impress us as ordi- | 
nary observers ; but the teachings of the 
geologist will assuredly arouse within us| 





feelings of still deeper nature. The history 
of the cavern, he might show us, is one 
which primarily demonstrates the powerful 
action of those subterranean rills and rivers 
we familiarly term “ springs,” in eroding and 
carving out, through their long-continued 
operation, the great excavation before us. 
But he might also aid our appreciation. of 
the nature of growth in living and dead 
things, were he to tell us the history of a 
single stalactite—a history repeated, in every 
detail, by the hundreds of these nature- 
formed pillars which line the cave. 

Such a pillar is formed by the incessant 
dripping of water charged with the lime 
it has stolen from the rocks, through the 
crevices of which it has sought its way. 





Fig. 1.—Cavern, with stalactites and stalagmites. 


Trickling through these crannies to the roof 
of the cave, each tiny drop has rested for a 
moment ere it fell from the height to the 
floor below ; and as it rested, it left a modi- 
cum of its limy burden adhering to the roof 
of the cave. Drop after drop in this way 
has percolated through the roof, each re- 
peating, in exact detail, the work and history 
of its predecessors. Small, almost to incon- 
ceivableness, must have been the quota of 
lime that each drop left on the roof, ad- 
herent to the matter already deposited. But 
such an action, feeble in itself, grows strong 
through its long perpetuation and continu- 
ance; and thus by incessant additions of 
limy particles brought by the trickling rills, 
the huge stalactite is in due time formed. 
The drops falling on the floor below, also 
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leave in that situation a portion of the lime 
with which they are charged ; and as time 
passes, the particles of lime grow from below | 
upwards to form the stalagmite, just. as those | 
from above grow downwards as the stalac- | 
tite.. ‘Thus we obtain in the limestone cave | 
a good example of the increase of an in- | 
organic or lifeless thing. 

Let us now pass to the kingdoms of living 
nature, and similarly note in the plant and | 
animal the phenomena of growth and de- 
velopment. We select the seed of a plant 
(Fig. 2, a), place it amid its suitable surround- 
ings—for the liv- 
ing, like the non- 
living, has its own 
proper _environ- 
ments—and_pre- 
pare ourselves to 
watch its subse- 
quent history, as 
in swift imagina- 
tive display it is 
unfolded before us. 
Within that seed 
lie energies and 
possibilitigs which 
—equally to the 


) 
| 





Fig. 2.—GERMINATION OF BEAN. 


become the foliage and fruit-bearing stem of 
the future plant. Two little leaves (Fig. 2, c) 
(the cotyledons or seed-leaves) also appear, and 
give their kindly aid in the nourishment of the 
young plant ; and through further and ever- 
increasing changes in each of its parts, the 
plant at length attains the beauty and ful- 
ness of the perfect form. 

In the growth of the animal, phenomena 
analogous to those we witness in the plant may 
be seen. Here, attached to the broad leaf of 
this duckweed, floating on the calm face of 
this forest pool, I can discern a small polype,. 
well known under 
the name of Hydra 
(Pigs 3, Ty. 2), 301 
every _ naturalist 
and amateur mi- 
croscopist as a 


our fresh waters. 
The total length 
of our Hydra— 
not inappropriate- 
ly named after the 
famous mytholo- 
gical monster, as 
we shall presently 


A, Secti f Bean, showi the pl le (a); cotyledon or seed-leaf (6) - 
keenest gaze of the and radicle (e) B, Bean germinating: showing radicl comoatn ( C, int see aver a £ ss 

nt or embryo of Frenc ean aseolus vulgaris), showing plumule (a); ~9aNn- ° 
microscopist, the pS or seed-leaves (0 6); root (e); about half an-Incn 5 


analytical subtlety 
of the chemist, and 
the investigation 
of the physicist’s 
forces—give no 
explanatory _re- 
sponse. But as we 
place it amidst its 
mother earth, and 
as heat and mois- 


ture bring their 
kindly influences whe ose: gece 
to bear upon it, a 
Hydra viridis ( 
wondrous evolu- ovarium (a), and spermatozoic receptacles (6 6). 


tion of the hitherto 

dormant powers is beheld. Soon there are 
kindled up within the seed impulses and 
actioas which result in the production of 
a new being. The seed, availing itself of 
the surrounding conditions, puts forth a 
tiny radicle or root process (Fig. 2, 8) which 
invariably curves downwards towards the 
earth, as if directed by an unerring intelli- 
gence, and there seeks the nourishment re- 
quired for the further life of the embryo 
plant. Shortly after the liberation of the 





1. Hydra riridis, attached to root of duckweed, with young Hydra budding 
from the side of the parent. 2. Hydra fusca, the “‘long-armed™ Hydra. 3. 
reatly magnified), showing tentacles, egg-producing organ or 





young root, we may see developed the little 
plumule or primary stem-bud, which invari-, 
ably ascends in its course, and is destined to | 


and primary leaves (d d) 
and we may de- 
scribe it, accurately 
enough, as _ con- 
sisting of a little 
tubular or cylindri- 
cal body, coloured 
green or brown, as 
the case may be ; 
attached to the 
duckweed by one: 
extremity, and pos- 
sessing at the other. 
extremity a mouth. 
surrounded by a 
circle of delicate 
arms or tentacles, ffequently of great propor- 
tional length. If we watch with care this little, 
form, we may gain some valuable information. 
concerning the manner in which the life of. 
the animal world as a whole is carried on. 
When we touch the thread-like tentacles that 
lie extended through the water on the out- 
look for prey, they are quickly shortened and 
retracted, and tentacles, body, and all, seem 
for a while to shrink together as if in terror 
and alarm; but soon they are again outspread, 
in renewed confidence and repose. Active 
independent power of executing certain move- 
mei.ts, is thus a first characteristic of our 





familiar denizen of 
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Hydra. A minute organism, such as one of 
the water-fleas so numerous in the pools and 
streams, may be seen to come in contact with 
the tentacles of the Hydra. Now, our polype 
shows no alarm, but entwines its tentacles 
around the little Crustacean, which, paralyzed 
and helpless, is dragged towards the mouth 
of its captor. Entering the mouth, it is de- 
posited within the simple body-cavity of the 
Hydra, which cavity, destitute of any organs 
or apparatus, constitutes the digestive system 
of the animal. Indeed, if we compare the 
Hydra to a tube with double walls, we find 
the interior or cavity of the tube subserving 
all the functions connected with the nutrition 
of the form. Within this simple body-cavity, 
then, the prey is digested, and the life of the 
Hydra is thus perpetuated from day to day. 
If we examine the two layers of tissues 
which compose the walls and tentacles, and 
indeed the entire body, we find both outer 
and inner layers to be provided with numer- 
ous small capsules or cells of oval shape 
(Fig. 4) ; each being composed of an elastic 
wall or sac, and containing fluid, amid which 
a thread-like filament is coiled up in a spiral 
manner. These bodies are the cuide, nema- 
tocysts, or thread-cells of the naturalist; and 
so far as we have been able to determine, 
their function is offensive in its 
They are in short “ stinging-cells,” which, on 





nature. | 


the slightest irritation or pressure, rupture or | 


burst, and extrude their fluid contents, to- 
gether with the thread-like filament; the 
result of this action being apparently to 
poison or otherwise to paralyze the prey of 
the Hydra, and so to render its capture an 
easy matter. ‘Thus we can understand how 
it is that the prey of these animals, when 
touched by the tentacles, is rendered com- 
paratively helpless and unresisting. 


And | 


we also learn that “ thread-cells” of greater | 


size, and functionally more powerful than 


| those of the Hydra, constitute the organs 


whereby animals of allied nature—such as 
the AZedusa, or jelly fishes, the Physadia, or 
“ Portuguese men-of-war,” &c.—are enabled 


| to sting so severely. 


Thus the nutritive life of the organism 
proceeds. But the cycle of its existence is 
hardly yet completed. For to appreciate 
correctly and fully what is involved in the 


| entire life-history of the animal form, we 








| must note the means whereby it makes good 


the losses which death entails upon its species 
orrace. We thus come to note the manner 
in which new beings are produced ; the plant 
giving forth its seeds for this purpose, and 
the animal-form similarly producing its ova 





or eggs. Mythological lore informs us that, 
as fast as Hercules cut off the heads of the 
fabled Hydra, as quickly and persistently 
were they reproduced. The polype-name- 
sake of the fabled monster, however, exhi- 
bits even more wonderful properties, since, 
as Trembley of Geneva discovered, about the 
middle of last century, we may artificially 
cut and divide the Hydra in various ways, 
vertically or transversely, when each piece 
will in time grow into a perfect animal. 
Indeed, the Hydra’s power of reproducing 
itself through this artificial propagation would 
appear to be almost illimitable. Whilst if, as 
Trembley also showed, we turn the simple 
body of the polype inside out, so that the 
internal becomes the external surface, the 
functions of its life will proceed uninter- 
ruptedly and as before; the animal appa- 
rently possessing indefinite powers of acco- 
modating itself to the exigencies of any 
position.. Then also, we may see new beings 
produced in the Hydra by other more 
definite and more natural processes than 
those just enumerated. A single large ovum 
or egg may be produced in a sac or capsule 
developed towards the attached extremity of 
the Hydra’s body. This egg, like that of 
every other animal form, undergoes a stated 
development. It gives rise to a free swim- 
ming embryo, which soon fixes itself, de- 
velopes a mouth, tentacles, and body cavity, 
and thus assumes the form of the parent. And 
a last process by means of which new forrhs. 
may be developed in the Hydra, is interesting 
enough to warrant mention. Very frequently 
little tubercles or projections may be seen to 
grow upon the outer surface of the Hydra’s 
body. 


mouth, surrounded by little tentacles, may 
be seen to be formed. We thus meet with a 
young Hydra produced by a literal process 
of “budding” from the side of the parent ; 
and if the relations between the parent and 
offspring be closely examined, communication 
will be found to exist between the body 
cavities of the two. So that the Hydra, in 
this way, becomes temporarily converted 
from a simple into a compound organism ; 
and this condition of matters may be further 
complicated by the bud attaining full growth, 
and whilst still attached to the parent, pro- 
ducing young buds in its turn, But sooner 
or later these young budded forms detach 
themselves from the parent stock, and seek 
an independent existence for themselves. 


The colour of the Hydrz viridis, as the greer |’ 


species is called, is produced by the develop- 


In their further development these | 
tubercles become pear-shaped, and soon a | 
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ment within its tissues of chlorophyll, or the 
same matter that exhibits the green colour 
in plants. This matter appears to be con- 
tained within the inner layer only, of the 
tubular body. The brown species is named 
Hydra fusca. And as a concluding remark 
of our polype’s life-history, we may note that 
the Hydra possesses limited powers of loco- 
motion. It can detach itself at will from the 
duckweed or other plants to which it is 
commonly found adhering, and may move 
about by fixing its mouth and root-like disc 
alternately ; progressing thus by looping up 
its body in a series of leech-like movements ; 
whilst it may sometimes also detach itself 
and float listlessly amid its native waters. 
We have travelled, in the survey we pro- 
posed to ourselves, over a very wide field of 
observation. We have stepped from the 
domain of the inorganic or lifeless, to that of 
the” organic or life-possessing; and im our 
ramble we have sought to learn the essential 
differences which exist between these two 
great series or kingdoms of natural objects. 
It is now time to gather up the threads of 
thought from the diverse lines and ways in 
which they have led us, and to inquire 
whether* our knowledge can show us any 
relations between the living and non-living, 
and if so, wherein the essential nature of 
these relations may be said to lie? For if 
in the present age we find speculations, pre- 
sented to us as with all authority, declaring 
that there is no break of continuity between 
the living and the non-living ; that all matter 
is essentially one in its relations, its con- 
nections, and its actions; and that the 
powers inherent in the crystal are paramount 
in the plant or animal—that, in short, matter, 
itself and alone, is eternal, and that we can 
know nothing of any intelligence or principles 
beyond these—it becomes our clear and 
bounden duty, not only as scientists, but in 
virtue of the faith and principles we may 
hold, to assure ourselves whether such asser- 
tions be of good or of evil report. It is but 
due to our beliefs, that, as their intelligent 
defenders, we prepare to test the value 
of every theory of speculative philosophy 
which strikes at the very heart, root, and 
essentials of our faith. We thus find it as- 
serted that the same powers and forces in- 
herent in the crystals, or those by which they 
may be acted upon, either in nature or at 
the hands of the physicist, are identical in 
kind with those which operate in the living 
being. The molecular power of the physicist, 
we are assured, is one with that power 
which, in the wondrous life of the plant, 





causes the flow of sap in trees, and which to 
the animal gives warmth, heat, and even 
life itself. If this be so, then life and all its 
intricate addenda become identical with 
the ordinary forces of nature ; and from man 
to the monad, all the actionis, responsibilities, 
and beliefs that life entails upon its pos- 
sessors are similarly the results of purely ma- 
terial causes. If this doctrine be honest 
and true—if it be of that high and noble 
science which is but the intelligent reading of 
the thoughts of God Himself—we should 
accept it in all reverence and hope ; knowing 
and believing that where deeps and darkness 
may appear at present to prevail, He will, in 
His own good time and way, make all things 
plain. But we must first be well assured— 
assured as far as the limited intelligence of 
humankind may go—of the truth of his 
knowledge. And if, after the examination of 
that knowledge—which, as its chief charac- 
teristic, ever courts inquiry and examination 
—he finds it irreconcilable with ascertained 
fact, his duty as clearly lies in its rejection, 
as, if proved worthy, he would be forced to its 
acceptation. 

Do we, then, as a primary question of im- 
portance in the discussion, see any difference 
between the acts or phenomena exhibited in 
the comportment of the inorganic thing, and 
those seen in the growth and development of 
the living body? Experience and observa- 
tion at once tender an affirmative answer to 
our query. Think of the mode in which the 
crystals behave under the influence of the 
physical forces which operate upon them in 
nature, or under the analogues of these forces 
which the physicist produces in his labora- 
tory. Do you see any power‘or motive 
inherent in these crystals and apart from the 
outside forces which act upon them? Your 
answer must be an unhesitating No! Your 
electric current or ray of heat is the active 
agent which operates from without upon the 
inert dead matter, and which calls forth no 
active, but merely a passive response from the 
particles or molecules of the crystal. You may 
style these responses “molecular” or “ crys- 
talline forces,” if you will ; but the strict logic 
of science, and the stricter reasoning of fact, 
will not for a moment admit these expressions 
to be taken as meaning that the crystals 
themselves, or their component particles, are 
the actual or potential seats of the forces. 
They are, as we can readily See, merely acted 
upon, and are in no sense active agents. Or, 
consider for a moment, the sources from which 
your ray of heat and electric current respec- 
tively originate. These latter but represent 
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modifications and combinations of other 
forces which, accordingly as they are more 
or less powerful, come to the front, or are 
made of secondary importance in the great 
sequence and order of physical causation. 
But turning from the abstract to the actual 
case, can you imagine that the forces of 
which we have been speaking could, under 
any circumstances, be conceived to produce 
any of the results we have noted to occur in 
the course of the life, growth, or develop- 
ment of the humblest living thing? There 
is no justification or semblance of a reason 
for such a belief or assertion. You may 
very properly remind us that heat, light, and 
other conditions, have much to do with the 
growth and life of plants and animals; but 
you cannot logically or empirically proceed 
a step further than to assert that these condi- 
tions are those required by the living being, 
to which in fact it is subject, but which, at 
the same time, it utilises for its own purposes. 
The crystal was plastic and subservient in 
every sense under the hands of the physicist ; 
he could direct its energies whither he would, 
and predict the results of each application of 
his various forces. Can you reason thus of 
the living body? Certainly not. Its energies 
and powers are beyond the physicist’s con- 
trol. We may kill it or stimulate it; we 
may hasten its development a little, perhaps, 
or retard its growth. It is undoubtedly so 
far subject to the conditions we impose upon 
it, that we may injure or favour its welfare ; 
but its development and the free exercise of 
its powers lie alike beyond our science and 
our ken. We cannot change the form of 
the developing embryo at our will, as we can 
mould the molecules of our crystal. And 
this, because in the living being, other than 
physical acts and forces determine the course, 
and prepare the way of its existence. 

Let us now come to the formation of the 
stalactite, and observe how, in another sense, 
the act of living growth differs from the 
existence and increase of the non-living 
object. Think of the manner in which the 
lime-pillar has been formed, and you will 
note that the great feature of the process 
has been one of a strictly and purely me- 
chanical kind. New particles have been 
added to the outside or exterior of those 
already deposited. Increase from the out- 
side is the essential mode of growth in 
the stalactite, as in every other inorganic 
thing. The crystal, placed amid suitable 
surroundings, grows by the same process of 
external increase—a process succinctly de- 
nominated acrelion by the naturalist and 





physicist. Thus particle after particle of 
lime was placed by the water-drops on the 
outside of those brought by their prede- 
cessors ; and slowly but surely the lime-pillar 
attained its characteristic form and size. 
And the schoolboy, rolling his snowball 
amid the surrounding snow, increases the 
ball by an analogous process of ‘“accre- 
tion;” like matter being added continually 
to the mass upon its external surfaces. 
Another feature of this increase of lifeless 
things lies in the fact, that the matter added 
is usually of sémi/ar kind to the mass of 
which it is made to form part. In the 
examples of inorganic increase which most 
nearly imitate the process of living growth, 
this similarity of the new particles to the old is 
most marked. And conversely, in the 
examples in which matters of dissimilar kind 
are added to lifeless objects, the cases are 
of more grossly mechanical kind, and the 
results are more visibly of inorganic nature 
than the more intricate processes seen in 
crystallization and allied actions. If, further, 
we arrest this non-living increase at any 
stage of its progress by the intervention of 
chemical or physical processes, the object 
suffers not, except from the mere limitation 
in size ; and the process of increase may be 
resumed at the will of the operator, or by 
the re-submission of the object to the former 
conditions of increase, 

Turning next to the consideration of the 
organic or living aspects of growth, by way 
of contrast to the phases of increase we have 
just observed, some prominent differences of 
the most vital kind are readily perceptible. 
Think of the seed implanted amid its due 
environments in the soil. From the first 
moment when the living actions are set up in 
their activity within the seed, to the decline 
and death of the resulting organism, a con- 
tinual process of growth proceeds, and runs its 
definite course as we have noted ; and even 
if—as under exceptional circumstances it may 
—this process be arrested, its surroundings 
are unable to direct its energies in any other, 
save in its predestined unvarying route. 
The seed absorbing moisture, heat and 
oxygen, shoots forth its tiny root and stem 
as we have seen, and absorbs through these, 
the matters necessary for the further subsist- 
ence of the young plant. Even in its earliest 
stages we may detect the essential features 
of the process of growth in the plant. It 
seizes upon matter from the external world 
—gases, mineral matter, water, and ammonia 
—this matter, unlike itself, we know as its 
“ food;” and taking this food into its interior, 
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the plant converts it into the materials of 
which its body is composed. Thus, in 
the phenomena of plant life and growth, 
we recognise certain grand differences from 
the phenomena we have previously observed 
in non-living bodies. The plant, we have 
seen, firstly absorbed matter that was unlike 
itself ; secondly, it received this within its 
body, or intussuscepted it, as the action is 
termed ; and thirdly, it assimilated this dis- 
similar matter—that is, converted it into the 
substance of which its body is composed. 
In these three actions, each involving the 
exercise of intricate functions, the plant with 
every other living thing—animal or plant— 
differs from all lifeless objects. The idea of 
living “growth” as distinguished from that 
of mechanical or lifeless ‘ accretion,” there- 
fore involves the essential and important 
process of an assimilation, a literal “making 
like,” of the matter upon which the growth of 
the living body depends. We find nothing 
analogous to this assimilative action in the 
crystal or other non-living objects ; and we 
certainly can never look for the faintest imi- 
tation of this action, in any of the physical 
forces or processes with which we are 
familiar, as affecting lifeless matter. More- 
over this process of growth through assimila- 
tion, exhibits an equal intricacy in the 
lowest and in the highest organisms. The 
lowest plant, silently and unaided, appro- 
priates, absorbs, and assimilates its food, as 
perfectly, so far as the result of living and 
growing is concerned, as the highest tree. 
Nay, the process is even more intricate in 
the lower plant or animal; for we there 
behold a simple organism literally without 
any organization or structure, performing the 
characteristic actions of its state and life, as 
fully as does its highest neighbour. Such a 
statement leads us to note the incongruity 
of all merely mechanical views of life and its 
results ; since the lower organisms differ so 
far from mere machines, that they live, 
literally without any apparent machinery to 
live with. In other words, the vital forces, 
in virtue of which they live and exist, of 
themselves, compensate for the want of or- 
ganization, in conferring upon the structure- 
less matter of their bodies, powers which far 
outdo in their working any merely physical 
agencies. Thus then to say that the crystal- 
line and lifeless, merges insensibly and un- 
brokenly, through processes of crystallization 
and inorganic growth, into the lowest vege- 
table organism, and through these latter into 
higher forms of animal and plant life, is to 
assert what is not only absolutely unproved, 





but theoretically unwarrantable likewise. We 
may term the process “life,” and call its 
source and origin a “force,” a “‘ principle,” 
or the “ unknowable,” if we will. But these 
are just so many ways of expressing an ulti- 
mate fact, which in the Christian belief finds 
a simpler and nobler expression in the recog- 
nition of an omnipresent God, giving “ to all 
life, and breath, and all things.” 

Through the consideration of the Hydra’s 
economy, we not only pass to consider the 
if anything higher and more active life of the 
animal, but we may also pass insensibly from 
that polype, to higher forms still. We thus 
note in the Hydra the intelligent seizure of 
matter or pabulum adapted to its growth, as 
well as the other characters common to both 
animals and plants, in the “intussusception ” 
and “assimilation” of that matter. But the 
cycle of its life-history, simple as that history 
is, brings us face to face with problems of 
more intricate kind than we have before had 
to consider. As an animal it requires food 
of a more elaborate kind than that set forth 
in the modest bill-of-fare of the plant; and 
like every other animal form, it becomes 
dependent upon the plant world, either 
directly or indirectly, for its support. The 
conditions necessary for the animal’s growth 
are therefore of more complicated kind than 
those concerned in the growth of the plant ; 
whilst with this increased complexity of con- 
ditions, there appears in the animal an 
analogous increase in the means whereby it 
avails itself of them. The inter-dependence 
of nature has often been argued for, as in 
one sense proving the unity of the growth of 
things organic with that of lifeless objects. 
But this fact of dependence tells both ways. 
For if plants avail themselves of non-living 
matters for food, and if animals in tum 
avail themselves of plants, the fact, so far 
from proving the unity of the processes of all 
three, may be used to demonstrate the 
different nature of the actions in virtue of 
which plants inaugurate the attack on the 
non-living world, and through their special 
influence, fit its material for becoming the 
source of food-supply for the higher forms of 
animal life. Thus no one may deny the 
intercalation of the two spheres of living and 
non-living matter. Indeed, as it has well 
been put, every fresh discovery in science is 
but the demonstration of new intercalations. 
in causes and effects. But this recognition 
of the interdependence of nature is very 
different from assuming that the beings or 
objects concerned, exhibit identical actions 
and processes. The essential idea of inter- 
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dependence, consists, in fact, in the recogni- 
tion of the diverse natures of the objects 


| which that relationship brings together. 


| from the blood-supply, and elaborates new | 
| nerve-tissue ; muscle from the same source 


_ elaborates new bone; and each and every 


From beginning to end of living existence, 
the actions we have noted persist and con- 
tinue in activity; and affect each of the 
diverse parts of which the living organism is 
composed. Thus each tissue in the body of 
the higher animal is nourished by the 
common, nutritive stream of blood; and 
from this one source, each tissue not only 
draws its supply of nutrient matter, but 


lis intimately connected with the different 
| periods into which its life-history is divided. 
|Its birth, development, maturity, decline, 
and death, are all so many characteristic 
| stages, to which the process of growth be- 
comes related through its energies being 
exhibited in greater or less intensity, as the 
days or years of life roll on. And it is 
| equally noteworthy, that in the inorganic 
| thing no such periods of change can be dis- 
/covered. The only changes that happen te 
| the lifeless rock or crystal, are those of phy 


further elaborates new and _ additional | sical kind that act upon the world at large ; 
material. Nerve, therefore, nourishes itself | but which in their effects are widely at 
variance with those of the living being. 

Can our subject of life and growth suggest 
no thoughts of higher kind and purpose than 
those relating to physical life and action 
tissue, in similar fashion, takes from the com-| merely? Surely, to the earnest Christian, 
mon stream of blood its due proportion, and | the topic is not wanting in suggestiveness. 
further manufactures its appropriate tissue-| This inner life in its growth and deve- 
substance. i 


manufactures new muscular substance ; bone | 
| 





The process of growth in the | lopment is as far removed from the things 
highest form therefore affects not only its | of ordinary culture, as is the growth of the 
most intimate and minute parts, but also | inorganic thing from that of the living being. 
involves the thought of a double elaboration | Yet not wholly or entirely dissociated from 
—in the body and in the tissues as well.| the things of every-day existence, is the 
The form literally grows, through the growth | inner life of the soul. The best religion is 


_ of its component particles, but that growth is | truly the most practical, which shows us the 





from within, not from without, and is moreover intercalation of the motives of ordinary life 
governed solely by the energies and powers | and existence, with those higher yet sympa- 
in virtue of which the being actually lives. | thetic feelings which belong to and are 
Lastly, the growth of the animal or plant reflections of God himself. 
ANDREW WILSON. 





A ROD OUT OF THE STEM OF JESSE. 


; “And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse.””—IsArau xi. 1, first part. 


oe Book of the prophet Isaiah treats of | perhaps are not even treating of a common 
a variety of subjects, and consists of | subject. That part of the book from which 
many portions written at different periods of the text has been selected exhibits an in- 
the prophet’s life. These portions are, in | stance of the truth of these remarks. The 
regard to many of them, independent of each | eleventh chapter commences with the con- 
other, and are not chronologically arranged. | junction and, it has, therefore, been supposed 
Together they make this remarkable book, | that this chapter is connected in subject with 
as we now have it in the Old Testament | the tenth. One would have thought that a 
Scriptures. But we do not possess the means | careful perusal of the two chapters would 
of ascertaining the rule which was observed | have satisfied the mind that such a connec- 
in the collocation of the several parts. It ‘tion has little or no argument for its support. 
would greatly simplify the interpretation of | They are different in subject. The tenth 
this book, if we could resolve it into its | chapter speaks of war, the eleventh of peace. 
original elements. We should then be able | The tenth chapter exhibits Judah in a dis- 
to consider each portion apart from the rest, | tracted state, and threatened by the Assyrian 
as well as to trace its connection with others. | monarch in the reign of Hezekiah; the 
The many conflicting expositions of the | eleventh, on the contrary, presents a very 
book are often owing to the want of a dis- | peaceful condition of the country. The pro- 
tinct definition of the parts, to a confusion | phet metaphorically describes it by the figure 
caused by mixing the historical with the | of the “ wolf dwelling with the lamb, and the 
prophetical, or by considering portions as | leopard lying down with the kid.” This 
connected, which are not so, and which | felicitous state of Judah, some have thought, 
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was the result of the disturbed and _belli- 
gerent condition so graphically described : in 
the preceding chapter. It is true that the 
capture of Jerusalem was, through the 
intervention of the prophet, averted, and the 
host of the Assyrians slain; but the peace- 
ful and flourishing condition of Judah as 
pictured by Isaiah in this eleventh chapter, 
when considered as the result of that deliver- 
ance, cannot on the ground of any historical 
authority be maintained. A partial peace 
certainly followed, but even that did not 
continue for any considerable time. 

Not long after the events here referred to, 
Hezekiah was caught in the trap that was 
laid for him by the viceroy of Babylon. 
As Isaiah had predicted, this led to the cap- 
ture of his house and possessions. This 
circumstance serves to show that Hezekiah 
could scarcely have been “‘ the rod out of the 
stem of Jesse,” as some suppose, upon whom 
rested “the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing.” From what has been said, it appears 
that the conjunction and at the beginning of 
this chapter could not have been written 
by the prophet to intimate the continuation 
ot the subject, but it might have been:em- 
ployed to denote the continuation of the book. 

Another reason why this conjunctive par- 
ticle could not have been used for the pur- 
pose of connecting the two chapters, is that 
the occurrences recorded in the tenth took 
place in the reign of Hezekiah ; whereas the 
prophet speaks of the rod that shall come out 
of the stem of Jesse, as something that had 
not occurred, but was yet future. These 
two statements placed together, oblige us to 
accept the conclusion that Hezekiah, who 
was reigning when the events of the tenth 
chapter happened, could not have been 
“the rod out of the stem of Jesse.” 

Again, the thirteenth chapter begins with 
a fresh subject,—the burden of Babylon. 
The eleventh and twelfth chapters, then, do 
not hang on the chapter which precedes, 
nor on that which succeeds. The subject of 
the eleventh chapter is the same as that of 
the twelfth, They should not have been 
divided. Both of them treat of Messianic 
times and Messianic prospects. What is said 
in the latter chapter is the natural sequence 
of what is affirmed in the former. The sub- 
ject of these chapters, then, I repeat, stands 
aloof and distinct from what goes before, 
and from what comes after, 

Who this “ rod out of the stem of Jesse” 
must be, admits only of one solution. There 
is no historical subject that corresponds with 
what the prophet has written in these chap- 





ters, so far as we are acquainted with the 
ancient history of the Jews. It must, therefore, 
be a prophetical one, and to the reader of the 
Book of Isaiah and of thé New Testament, 
there cannot be much difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what that subject is. It is the Messiah 
and the spread of His Gospel. Christ’s 
descent from the house of David is here 
announced as “a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch out of its roots.” That 
the Messiah was to be of the house and 
lineage of David is repeatedly intimated in 
the Old Testament, and the pedigree of 
Christ, which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
have handed down to the Christian world 
confirms the truth of these intimations. 
Christ was of royal descent, but the worldly 
grandeur of David’s house had long before 
his birth sunk into insignificance. The 
prophet in the text speaks of Him as sprung 
from Jesse, who himself was of humble posi- 
tion, seemingly intending thereby to indicate 
that our Lord according to the flesh would be 
of humble birth, What is said of the “ rod 
out of the stem of Jesse,” strikingly corre- 
sponds with what is said of Christ in several 
passages of the New Testament. Of the 
former it is declared that “the Spirit of the 
Lord should rest upon. him ;” of the latter 
it is recorded by St. Matthew, that “the 
Spirit of God descended like a dove and 
lighted upon Him.” Of the “rod out of 
the stem of Jesse,” it is said that on him 
rests “ the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing ;’ of Christ St. Paul says that in Him 
“are hid ail the treasures of wisdom and of 
knowledge.” Of the “rod out of the stem 
of. Jesse,” it is foretold that he shall not 
judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears;” of 
Christ it is written that He enjoined His 
followers “not to judge. according to 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” 
Of the “rod out of the stem of Jesse,” it is 
said that he was made “of quick under- 
standing ;” of Christ it is reported by St. 
Luke, ‘‘ that all that heard Him were asto- 
nished at His understanding.” Of the “ rod 
out of the stem of Jesse,” it is declared that 
“with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor ;” of Christ we read in the Book of 
Revelation, that “ He that sat on the white 





horse was faithful and true, and in righteous- | 


ness He doth judge.” Of. the “rod out of 
the stem of Jesse,” it is announced that 
“‘ with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked ;” of Christ we have predicted, “ that 
the Lord will consume the wicked with the 
spirit of His mouth.” But it is mot neces- 
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sary to continue these coincidences in order 
to show that Christ of the New Testament is 
He of whom Isaiah spoke in the chapter 
from which the text has been selected. 
Every clause of this chapter may find its 
corresponding statement in some portion or 
other of the Gospel Scriptures. 

Hezekiah seems {to me, as I have already 
remarked, to be cut off from the scene. 
Further, there does not appear to be any 
historical subject with which we are ac- 
quainted, sufficiently corresponding with the 
picture of the person and his times, which 
the prophet has delineated, to serve even as 
a type of Messiah and the Church. A type, 
indeed, is not wanted to assist us in deter- 
mining the prophetical character of the 
scripture. As some evidence in confirma- 
tion of this statement, I may mention that 
eminent Jewish Rabbis have themselves 
applied this chapter and the twelfth to the 
Messiah without the intervention of a type. 
The marks of a Messiah are too deeply en- 
graven in this prophecy to require any pre- 
liminary person with whose history the 
reader is familiar to assist him in the com- 
prehension of its purport. 

So far the Jew and the Christian agree. 
They are united in the opinion that the 
prophet is here describing the personage of 
whom Moses and the prophets spake. But 
at this point the agreement stops. From it 
they separate and diverge widely from each 
other. The Jews believe in the doctrine of 
a Messiah; but they differ from the Chris- 
tians in all essential characteristics, as to his 
nature, character, and the purposes of his 
mission. ‘The Jews, ever strong in national 
feeling, especially strong in times of national 
trouble, felt as it were constrained to regard 
the Messiah, to whose advent they had been 
taught to look forward, as a personage who 
would deliver the country from the difficulties 
and ,dangers which beset it from without, 
would inaugurate a period of peace and 
prosperity, and would subjugate the nations to 
its government. But up to the present time the 
Jew is obliged to acknowledge that no such 
personage has appeared. Such a personage, 
too, is very different from the Messiah of 
the Christians. The mission of Christ was 
spiritual. The persuasion of the Jew is 
that his Messiah’s mission is material. It 
is true that Christ’s object was to establish 
a kingdom ; but His kingdom was not to be 
of this world. Christ’s is a spiritual king- 
dom. The mission ‘of Christ was in sub- 
stance this: He came to subdue the power 
of sin, and to put it away by the sacrifice of 





Himself. He desired to exercise a sway 
over the hearts and minds of men, and to 
bring them into harmony, so far as sinful 
humanity can beso brought, with the holy and 
righteous character of God. In a word, to 
save sinners, to seek and to save that which 
was lost—this our Lord throughout His 
ministry regarded as His vocation. Now 
this is just the Messiah the prophecy before 
us would lead us to expect. As the result 
of a close inspection of it, we may certainly 
affirm that the spiritual rather than the 
material is that which is discernible, that 
which the reader would more readily per- 
ceive, that which more accurately fits in with 
its many and various statements. According 
to the Jews of ancient times, the Messiah 
was to be a great general, a mighty con- 
queror, one who would bring down all those 
states that were hostile to his country, and 
greatly extend its limits. They looked forward 
to his time as their golden period. They 
fondly thought that Judea would become 
for extent of dominion, what the Roman 
empire really was at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. 

But if their Messiah was to be of the kind 
here represented, how can the prophecy now 
before us be regarded as a description of 
him? No one would surely suppose that 





the eleventh and twelfth chapters, whether | 


looked at as prediction or history, would be 
or could be applied to an illustrious con- 
queror; for instance, to an Alexander or a 
Napoleon. As a prediction, I venture to 
think that no one would expect such a 
character to arise from the language by which 
it is expressed. History furnishes us with 
no case of an earthly king or warrior, 


whose career would in any degree be con- | 


sidered as appropriately delineated by this 
prophetic picture of Isaiah. An earthly king 
or warrior extending his dominions, can only 
do so by inflicting on surrounding peoples 
the miseries of war. These miseries would 


naturally give rise to resentment in the minds | 
of the conquered peoples, and create a burn- | 


ing desire for revenge. 
that peace and rest of which the context 
speaks, there would be causes for general 
disquietude and disturbance. The conquer- 
ing king himself would be constantly sus- 
pecting the fidelity of his newly-acquired 
subjects, and it is most iraprobable that the 
prophet’s expression, that “his rest shall be 
glorious,” would be in harmony with that 
conqueror’s experience. 

But these chapters lead us to infer that 
the ‘rod out of the stem of Jesse” was to 


Instead, therefore, of | 
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I will 
not deny that an earthly conqueror may be a 
religious man. But in relating the life of a 
warrior, his religion and piety would cer- 
tainly not be the exclusive topics on which 
the writer would exercise his pen. In the 
picture of a conquering king, these qualities 
might appear; but they would be seen in 
the background. Foremost we should see 
something which would impress us with his 
great military ability, with something of that 
immense power of intellect, by the exercise 
of which his vast achievements by the sword 
were effected. But this is what we do not 
see. Isaiah dwells entirely and exclusively on 
the religious and spiritual. The “rod out of 
the stem of Jesse” was to be one on whom 
** the spirit of the Lord should rest, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord.” The prophet 
proceeds to say that “ with righteousness he 
shall judge the poor, and reprove with equity 
the meek of the earth.” It is said, indeed, 
that he should smite the earth, but with 
weapons very different from those which 
are wielded by an earthly warrior. He will 
not smite with a sword, nor with any material 
weapons of war; but “with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips.” 
Reproof, persuasion, instruction in righteous- 
ness, &c.—these were the weapons with which 
he was to goforth and subdue. It is said, in- 
deed, that he is to “slay the wicked;” but 
that does not mean that he would take away 
their natural lives, for the means employed 
would not effect such a purpose. The mis- 
sion of the prophet’s conqueror was rather to 
slay their wicked desires, to subdue their carnal 
hearts, and to bring them under the gentle 
influences of religion, that so they may be 
“ transformed by the renewing of their minds, 


| and be able to prove what is that good and 


acceptable and perfect will of God.” 

Again, as Isaiah’s hero was by the power 
of reproof and persuasion to wage a success- 
ful war against sin, the world, and the devil— 
for as much as this is implied in slaying the 
wicked—-so in this way he would bring men’s 
wills and minds in harmony with each other. 
He was thus to inaugurate an era of peace, 
which should go on spreading age after age. 
We are encouraged by the words of the pro- 
phet to look forward to the period when that 
development shall be complete, when peace 
and good-will shall abound, so as to corre- 
spond to the poetical description of the 
prophet,’ that “the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 





with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them.” There is only one person 
of whom the world has ever heard, concern- 
ing whom all that the prophet has spoken 
in these chapters can be said. This person 
is Jesus of Nazareth. To Him every utter- 
ance of the prophet here and in all other 
parts of his book, and, indeed, every utter- 
ance which is to be found throughout the 
Old Testament, that is supposed to have 
reference to the Messiah, is strictly applic- 
able. Itwas at His advent that the heavenly 
host sung, “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace, good-will towards men.” 
That advent stands alone as the great event 
in the world’s history, both as regards the 
doctrine of the incarnation, and its conse- 
quences on mankind. Christ came to allay 
the troubled waters of life caused by the action 
of sin, and to abate strife, contention, and war 
by the soothing influences of gospel teaching. 
The regeneration of the world by thé power 
of Christian truth, so far as it has already 
proceeded, is remarkable. This great reli- 
gious work will continue; much, no doubt, 
remains to be done, but what has already 
been accomplished affords an earnest that 
the promises of Scripture of the full and 
universal development of Christianity will be 
realised. This very chapter, commencing 
with the text, holds out to us the expecta- 
tion of such a development. It tells us that 
there will be a time when “the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” It also tells us that 
“there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall 
stand for an ensign of the people ; to it shall 
the Gentiles seek.” It must be mentioned 
as a striking fact, that although Judaism was 
so exclusive, yet, wherever Messiah’s king- 
dom is referred to in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, that kingdom is spoken of as 
comprising Gentles within its pale. History 
tells us that the Christian Church from its 
earliest period consisted almost entirely of 
Gentile members, and such is the Church at 
the present day. Here history speaks in 
full confirmation of prophecy. We are 
warranted in the belief, from the passage last 
cited and from others of the Old Testament, 
that all Gentile races shall be eventually 
gathered in. When this fulness of the Gen- 
tiles shall come, then St. Paul gives us hope 
that the blindness which has happened to 
Israel will be removed, and so Jew and 
Gentile will then become one fold, under one 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
GEORGE PHILLIPS. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF THE CENTURY. 
N passing from the third to the final quarter of the 
nineteenth century, people have naturally been 
extending their views, both backwards and forwards, 
beyond what is customery at a new year time. No 


one needs to be told that in many ways the third has | 
been by far the most important and. interesting | 


quarter of the century. We have not had the great 
victories, naval and military, that marked the first, nor 
the great political revolution that was so characteris- 
tic of the second; but, partly no doubt as a result of 
previous changes, and partly owing to new forces, we 
have seen most ,wonderful events both in the social 
and the religious departments of national life. 

And yet our changes are not what we were looking 
for twenty-five years ago. The Great Exhibition 
of 1851 raised hopes of international brotherhood and 
world-wide peace which have been most sadly disap- 
pointed. The Russian war seemed as if designed to 
show how feeble a bond was supplied by international 
interests, where the vehement passions of ambition 
were still in force. The mutiny in India was a 
lesson to Great Britain, that where an ancient race is 
unwillingly held in subjection by a foreign power, 
spurts of rebellion are quite possible, which may 
make a clean sweep of the rulers from the face of the 
jand. Wars have occurred with Persia, with China, 
with Abyssinia, with Ashantee, to show us that 
there is not yet enough in the world of the only force 
that can effectually induce men to beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks. But happily, this nation has been only a 
witness of by far the most frightful and bloody wars 
of the quarter. The conflicts of France and Italy 
with Austria, of Austria with Prussia, of the 
Northern and Southern States of America, and still 
more recently of France and Prussia, have occasioned 
some of the most terrible scenes that history records. 
At the present moment there is civil war in Spain, 
there is insurrection in Turkey, Russia is watching 
her opportunity to spring at the sick man, and France 
is nursing her revenge against Prussia. These are 
painful indications that the warlike spirit is not yet 
extinguished. But, on the other hand, we in this 
country have the utmost reason to be thankful for the 
entire removal of two apprehensions that troubled us 
for a considerable part of the quarter. We no longer 
live in dread of war either with France on the one 
side, or the United States on the other. These are 
great national mercies for which we cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful, and, which ought to be distinctly 
before our minds, when we thank God for the con- 
tinued privilege, in these favoured islands, of living 
under our vine and under our fig-tree. 

What, then, have been the great events of the 
quarter of a century ? Socially, a great increase of 
wealth ¥ a great acceleration and increase of inter- 
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course, direct and indirect, between the different 
parts of the country and the different parts of the 
world; a new educational system; the penny daily 
press ; literature amazingly lessened in price and 
increased in amount; the intellectual energies of 
the nation very largely stimulated, and quite new 
ideas introduced among classes of the population 
that used to be comparatively passive and stagnant. 
Along with their advantages, these changes have 
brought their own evils with them. The increase 
of wealth has led to the increase of luxury, and in 
too many cases has stimulated animal indulgence— 
intemperance and sensuality—in some of their vilest 
forms. The “new ideas’? have had a not unusual 
effect—have helped to turn many a head of which 
they have taken possession. We are now in a kind 
of social chaos—society passing from an old to a new 
order of things; and no speculation can bemore curious 
than that which turns on the outcome of the present 
fermentation. What will be the state of society at 
the close of the century? As usual, we have many 
predictions of the deluge; but floods, after all, are 
cursory events, and doves with olive leaves come 
after them to show that the waters are abated from 
the earth. 

In the ecclesiastical and in the religious world, the 
quarter has shown a wonderful amount of life. All 
systems seem more or less to have got an impulse. 
In our own country, tractarianism has been followed 
by Ritualism, and broad churchism has become more 
distinctly developed. The Irish Church has been 
disestablished ; and the Scottish Church has got quit 
of patronage. ‘ Essays and Reviews ’”’ showed how 
easily the boundary between latitudinarianism and 
rationalism might be passed, and how men might 
carry their zeal for comprehension to the point of 
discarding the distinguishing truths of the gospel. 
The collision of science and religion is compara- 
tively new. Bold though the tone of a few material- 
ists is, it does not find an echo in the press, nor in 
the general conscience of the country. The Roman 
Catholics have had much encouragement among 
certain of the upper classes, but not among those 
who form the bone and sinew of the nation. In the 
Church of England, church extension and church 


| restoration have advanced at a rate of unequalled 


| love. 


t 


rapidity. Throughout the country, philanthropy 
has won many of its noblest triumphs. The third 
quarter of the century has been the era of ragged 
schools, refuges, and reformatories, and of many noble 
personal efforts on behalf of the poor and needy; 
and it has been signalised in a special manner by 
the position taken by Christian ladies in labours of 
To this period belong Miss Marsh, with the 
work chronicled in ‘‘ English Hearts and English 
Hands ;” Miss Nightingale, and Miss Agnes Jones 
and the reform in nursing; Miss Macpherson and 
Miss Rye, and the emigration of destitute children ; 
Miss Merryweather, Miss Chandler, and many others 
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whose names are familiar in our ears as household 
words. In the hands of such ladies, Christian 
charity has found an embodiment which shows that 
it is not a mere bright vision of the imagination, 
but a reality in this work-a-day world, a beautiful 
product of Christian faith. Lastly, we have seen 
much evangelistic activity both at home and abroad. 


We have seen communities stirred as if a divine wind | 


were passing over them, and the realities of the eternal 
world have been brought as it were to their very 
doors, We have seen new enterprises of love on 
behalf of the lowest outcasts, Christian men and 
women, in a spirit of much self-denial, gathering 
them to be warmed and fed, that they might no 
longer have it in their power to say that no man 
cared for their souls. The noble spirit of conse- 
cration has taken hold on not a few, and the great 
pattern and rule of the Christian life has become 


more of a reality—‘‘ Even as the Son of man came 


not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.’’ 

In the view of such things, we look forw4rd with 
hope to the remaining quarter of a century. He who 
holds in his hands the destinies of our world is not 
leaving himself without a witness; while it must be 
owned, the forces of evil are yet so strong as to show 
more clearly than ever that the Christian Church 
must cling to her old hope—that a mightier Presence 
than man’s is needed to bring about “the restitu- 
tion of all things.” 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


The Oxford and the Brighton Conferences are pro- 
bably familiar to most of our readers. They were 
gatherings of earnest people, desirous of higher 
attainments in personal Christianity, and of more 
thorough consecration to God. They were held under 
the auspices of an American gentleman who had a 
remarkable power of getting others inspired with his 
own views and aspirations, The testimony of many 
excellent persons who attended these meetings was 
that their tone was lofty and inspiring, and that 
under their influence they experienced a strong im- 
pulse towards a holier life. 

There was, however, a singular crudeness in some 
of the views of the American gentleman under whose 
auspices these meetings were held. His mind was 
neither logical nor theological. Carried away by the 
enthusiasm that actuated him, he made the doctrines 
of Scripture and the too obvious experiences of 
human life bend to the theory which he had espoused. 
Sometimes he exhibited the oscillation of one pulled 
in opposite directions, his heart moving strongly in 
the one course, while his judgment pulled him the 
other way. After the Brighton convention, things 
came to a crisis. The intoxication of success 
operated injuriously on a mind never remarkable for 
steady balance. His friends assure us that no act 
was done by him to which a stronger word than 
indiscreet was applicable. But indications were 
given of views so erroneous and so dangerous, that it 
was deemed right that he should abstain from public 


‘work; and acquiescing himself in this judgment, he 
‘ abandoned the movement in this country which he 
| had begun. 
| Weare not disposed to speak harshly of the move- 
| ment or of Mr. Pearsall Smith. In common with 
many others we have felt that amid much that was 
crude and foolish, there were lofty elements in the 
movement. In the writings of this school there are 
indications of aims and principles, of soarings and 
longings of soul, higher than is common in many 
| ordinary and even orthodox circles. Their attempt 
to turn their aspirations into doctrines, very crude and 
very foolish, was an utter error. Had they accepted 
the ordinary basis of the Christian life, and urged 
their brethren upwards by sound practical considera- 
| tions, they might have done much good. And we 
| fain hope that in this direction good may yet come 
| out of the movement, without the mixture of evil. 
We regret, however, to mark the tone of harsh 
and indiscriminate denunciation which some good 
men have adopted toward them. We had hoped 
that the time for this kind of tone had passed away. 
| When an Apollos came to Corinth, full of emotional 
| fervour, but with many crude views, there were 
| happily in the city an Aquila and a Priscilla who 
| took him and expounded to him the way of the Lord 
| more fully. The present case seems to have been 
one that would have justified a similar course. We 
can only regret that good men who condemn Mr. 
Smith have been unable to combine the suaviter in 
| modo with the fortiter in re. Harshness is seldom a 
| means of grace, and as Cowper observed, men are 
| never scolded out of their sins. To be able to take 
the good out of a mixed movement and eschew the 
evil, or to treat candidly and yet faithfully one who 
in trying to rise high, deranges and threatens to over- 
turn the steps on which he is rising, is a more deli- 
| cate operation than many are yet able to perform. 


reject all the poison. 


DR. MATTHEW ARNO™D ON BISHOP BUTLER. 


remarkable for its love of men who have run off the 
rails, has had the Apostle of Culture lecturing on 


as he went on, this unfitness became more and 
more evident. Whatever subjects Dr. Arnold’s 
remarkable genius may be fitted to throw light on, it 
certainly is not adapted to throw light on a system 
of ethical or of religious philosophy. Dr. Arnold 
was interesting on the personal qualities of Butler. 
He was interesting when he connected his age with 
the various works which he published, and showed 
the advancing ripeness and power of which they gave 
evidence. At thirty-four, he published his sermons ; 
at forty-four, his Analogy; at a later period, his 
Charge. He would have liked that the Analogy had 
appeared ten years later, at fifty-four, rather than 
forty-four. Probably Dr. Arnold inherits his father’s 








| It is not every good man who is furnished with organs | 
like those of the bee, to extract all the honey, and | 


The Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh, so | 


Bishop Butler. At first sight, there seemed a want | 
of fitness between the lecturer and the subject ; and | 
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idea as to the time when the intellect reaches its 
climax—the forty-seventh or forty-eighth year of a 
man’s life. When we have said that on such points 
Dr. Arnold was interesting, we have said the most. 
‘On the deeper points, his audience experienced little 
but disappointment. 

Thus it has been affirmed that, on many vital 
points, Dr. Amold misapprehended and misstated 
Butler’s views. He said that Butler undertook to 
show how we came by all our instincts and affec- 
tions ; whereas Butler avowedly takes man’s nature 
as itis, and shows what course of life truly answers to 
that whole nature. He said that Butler sought to 
demonstrate the idea of a God,and then to show that 
God gave us certain dispositions for certain ends; 
whereas Butler all through assumes the being of 
‘God, and never undertakes to prove it. He said that 
Butler had declared it to be man’s proper aim merely 
to escape from miseries, and not to attain to positive 
happiness, and that accordingly he was gloomy and 
dull; whereas the very sermon from which he 
deduces this statement has for its text, ‘Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice,” &c., and it is but a 
qualified and particular statement Butler makes when 
he represents wisdom in certain cases as lying in the 
avoidance of misery. 

Altogether, Dr. Arnold disparaged that part of our 
nature which consists of ‘instincts and affections.” 
He considered them to be mere shifting and change- 
able things. In this of course our moral instincts 
were included. An Edinburgh man can hardly fail 
to recal the teaching of Chalmers on Butler, a gene- 
ration ago, and the emphatic manner in which 
Chalmers brought out Butler’s view on the authority 
of Conscience, and awoke new echoes from his me- 
morable declaration, “Had it might as it has right, 
had,it power as it manifestly has authority, it would 
absolutely govern the world.” 

On the subject of the Analogy, Dr. Arnold was 
least satisfactory of all. He complained, almost 
bitterly, that it proved nothing, it helped no one. 
Perhaps there was something pathetic here, as if he 
had gone to it for help, and failed to obtain it. If 
Dr. Arnold did so, it must have been under a 
mistaken notion of what the Analogy is, and what 
class of minds it is fitted and designed to help. The 
unbeliever in a personal God can get no help from 
the Analogy, but only disturbance. How could it 
help Dr. Arnold if he believes only in ‘‘ an eternal 
power that makes for righteousness?” The Analogy 
assumes belief in God, and its true object is to 
show that if you believe in a God who governs the 
world, you have no reason to disbelieve in natural 
religion, and then that you have no reason to dis- 
believe in revealed religion. On the other hand, if 
you do not believe in God, the Analogy will rather 
confirm than remove your disbelief, because it dwells 
much on apparent anomalies in God’s ways, and 
shows that these occur alike in the natural world, 
the moral world, and the world of revelation. No 
well-informed person can forget that the father of 
John Stuart Mill owed his atheism to Butler’s 





Analogy. Miss Hennel has written a work “On 
the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s Analogy.” 
William Pitt remarked that it raised more doubts 
than it allayed. Why Dr. Arnold should have 
thought of trying it by a purpose for which it was 
not only not designed, but confessedly unfitted, we 
do not know. The upshot of the whole was, that 
so far as he was concerned, he left his audience 
in uncertainty and darkness. It may be safely 
affirmed that Dr. Arnold has not succeeded in 
undoing the work of Chalmers, or in subverting the 
reputation of Butler. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS AND THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


Letters from Lord Shaftesbury complain very 
bitterly of the action of the London School Board 
upon Ragged Schools. About 30,000 children were 
receiving education at these schools before the Board 
began its work. The School Board inspectors 
visited many of them, declared them not efficient, 
and warned parents of the consequences of sending 
their children to such inefficient schools. In many 
cases, especially in the case of smaller schools, one 
visit from the inspector was enough. But though 
the education did not come up to the School Board 
standard, it was better than no education, and long 
experience had convinced him that it was the best 
system that was practicable in the case of children 
used to such migratory habits, and under such miser- 
ableinfluences athome. Besides, though the teachers 
in these schools were not always of the highest order 
intellectually, they had other qualities that adapted 
them for their work. That work was often very 
repulsive, alike to their senses and their moral sense. 
The children were steeped in filth, physical and 
moral, and only the most self-denying habits and 
character could have reconciled teachers to such 
employment. Of the moral qualities shown by those 
who gave themselves to these labours of love, Lord 
Shaftesbury speaks in such high admiration that he 
will always, he says, count it the highest honour to 
have been associated with them. 

Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the London School 
Board, vindicated its action. Lord Shaftesbury, he 
said, had spoken in the House of Lords in favour of 
the Board system, as one intended to provide for the 
instruction of children hitherto taught in ragged 
schools. He had admitted that instruction given in 
ragged schools was not what a system of thorough 
education ought to provide. The Board had trans- 
ferred from 12,000 to 15,000 children to their schools, 
where they received a really efficient education. The 
influence of the Board, too, on other ragged schools, 
has been to induce them to raise their standards, and 
now they are carried on without difficulty. Thus, 
though some of the ragged schools had been 
absorbed, others had improved, and a great number 
of children had been transferred to Board schools. 

Lord Shaftesbury complains of the ‘ruthless and 
ungovernable zeal” of the School Boards. They 
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would not allow time for the one system to be merged 
in the other. They would not think of the services 
and feelings of those who had given so much volun- 
tary labour to the cause.. Comparing 1870 and 1875, 
he says that the Ragged School Union had 247 Sun- 
day-schools in 1870, and now 183; it had 195 day- 
schools, now 84; it had 217 night-schools, now 113. 
The attendance of scholars had fallen off 21,000, and 
the remaining schools were in a state of decline. 
The schools that had raised their standards had 
sacrificed attendance, and ceased to be properly 
ragged schools. Lord Shaftesbury believes that the 
breaking up of the ragged schools has proceeded at a 
much more rapid rate than the School Board contem- 
plated or judged desirable. Members of the Board 
are now declaring that some intermediate class of 
schools is necessary for the much-neglected children 
for which ordinary schools are not suitable. But, 
says Lord Shaftesbury, such is just the class for 
whom we were caring, and for them it was that we 
were providing schools; and from our expesience 
and efforts we believe them to have been better 
adapted to secure the end in view than the schools of 
the School Board. At present they were engaged in 
a feeble effort to open additional night-schools; but 
how did they know that the ‘inspectors’? would 
not visit them within the first few evenings, declare 
the schog] inefficient, and warn the parents not to 
send their children to such a school ? There were 
thousands of children, as was admitted by the School 
Board, that had to be dragged out of degradation, 
and to be compelled to receive instruction. The 
ragged schools were doing that, giving them a 
modicum of food, and dealing with them in all their 
dirt and wretchedness. But how was the School 
Board to get hold of such children ? 

To us it seems evident that the question has two 
sides. First, it is desirable that ragged schools 
should be superseded by better schools; and to a 
large extent the change has been effected. Second, 
it is desirable that the change should be made ten- 
derly and wisely, and with especial regard to the 
feelings and services of those who have worked so 
well at ragged schools. In this it would seem the 
School Board has been somewhat deficient. Thirdly, 
it is necessary that schools, inferior perhaps in educa- 
tional standard, but adapted to the case of the lapsed 
classes, continue to exist, till habits be changed and 
civilisation does its work on the Arabs of the street. 
Ragged schools should be encouraged till this change 
is effected; and more particularly, encouragement 
should be given to a class of teachers who are not 
teachers only, but also missionaries, civilisers, pains- 
taking and self-denying followers of Him who went, 
like the Shepherd on the mountains, to seek and to 
save the lost. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE. 


It is hardly possible, even in a survey which is 
directed’ to the religious world, not to bestow a 





passing glance on the new start, so to speak, which 


this great country is preparing to take in its political | 


career. 


In a few more weeks the double legislature, | 


which is hereafter to rule it, will have been fully | 


elected, and the men who are to guide the destinies 
of the country for a time will have assembled in their 
respective chambers. Amid so much that has excited 
anxious feeling in the friends of France, it is a com- 
fort to think that the form of government which it 
has chosen bids fair for the present to remain undis- 
turbed. If the elections for the upper chamber afford 
any indication of what will be the result of the 
universal suffrage of February, the republic will in 
all probability be allowed for a period to pursue the 
tenor, if not the even tenor, of its way. The claims 
of contending factions, struggling to overturn the ex- 
isting order of things, and introduce new régimes, are 
not likely for a time at least to be heard. Every 
friend of the country must earnestly seek that this 
state of things may become the occasion of much true 
good to the country. It is much to be desired that 
the true sources of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
may be discovered, and that not only the rulers, but 
the people at large, may grow in that self-control and 
self-denial which are so necessary to national stability 
and progress. In particular, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that liberty of conscience will be more and 
more the rule of the republic. And not only that 
this great right will be vindicated by the chambers, 
but that it will be practically carried out in even the 
remotest parts of the country. It is quite possible that 
in places out of the way, a good law may be rendered 
unavailing by a prejudiced executive. The priestly 
influence is so strong in France, and its action is so 
vigorous, that even good laws are liable to be practi- 
cally neutralised. For the Reformed Church we 
would fain hope there comes a happier time. Its 
unfortunate divisions we cannot hope to see healed ; 
but those who represent the immortal Huguenots 
will yet, we trust, show themselves worthy of their 
noble fathers. Happily it is not numbers, nor 
wealth, but spirit that makes a church powerful. 
The Protestant Church of France seemed likely at one 
time to be the backbone of Reformed Christendom. 
That it has been thrown into the background, has 
been the effect in the main of persecution from with- 
out. But now, the revival of a spirit of life and 
loving effort for the truth, under the grace of God 
might not only enable that Church to recover lost 
ground, but in a large measure to benefit mankind. 
France, penetrated by the Bible, might do a noble 
work in the world, and enjoy for herself a most 
glorious career. 


THE INONDES OF TOULOUSE. 

It isa blessed thing that in this world of sorrow there 
are persons whose ears are open to every cry of distress, 
and whose footsteps turn as if by instinct to the spot 
whence it comes. And ifthe gracious message of a 
Heavenly Father is that which of all things is best 
fitted to comfort in times of sorrow, it is a blessed 
thing that wherever War, Famine, or other forms of 
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public distress are prevalent, thither the Word of 
God is sure to be sent. Hence, the inundations of 
last summer, which created so much sympathy for 
France, drew towards the scene of desolation agents 
and copies of the Word of Life. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland sent their agents to distribute 
the Bible among the stricken. Some of the 
colporteurs speak of the singular interest with which 
their Testaments were received. Mr. Verriers | 
writes of the Haute Garonne :— 





“In one word, I must tell you that these Inondés 
are of very easy access, and almost all consent 
willingly to be spoken to about God’s Word; I 
believe God has sent this calamity to make them 
attentive to his Word. In less than three days I | 
have distributed eighty-eight Testaments; and M. | 
Lance, who is just arrived, has also distributed | 
some. Since the 1st of September we have finished | 
the first hundred copies. We now resume our 
ordinary colportage, expecting the six hundred and 
eighty-three Testaments you announce ; but they will 
not last long, and you might as well send a much 
larger quantity at once. ... | 

“Tam more and more astonished by the excellent | 
reception the people accord to the Word of God; 
they accept it without mockery or indifference, but 
with seriousness and thankfulness. I have even met 
with about fifty who accepted our books because 
they came from Protestants; ‘They must be good 
books, for the Protestants have helped us in prov.d- 
ing linen and clothes for us,’ and they received the 
volumes with pleasure after I had read a few chapters 
with them.” 


Another agent, M. Lance, writes of Toulouse :— 


‘*‘T have visited, as you requested me to do, some 
of the families to which I had given a Testament. 
In above two-thirds I found the husband, or the 
wife, or a child, with the volume in hand. A woman 
told me, ‘How happy I am! Since we have the 
book that pleases my husband so much, he reads it 
every evening, and does not go out any longer as he 
used....’ A young girl said: ‘I was not at | 
home during that terrible night: I was at my 
aunt’s, where I am still, for my father, my mother, 
and my grandmother have all perished in the flood.’ 
The Testament I gave her was wet with her tears, 
and she thanked me, saying, ‘That book shall be 
my best consolation, and I will not part with it until 
I die.’ A Protestant family that lives at La Croix 
de Pierre told me, ‘ We are really astonished ; 
wherever we go, we are sure to find the Word of 
God in the hands of the people, and we hear every- 
where repeated—“ It is a very handsome gift we have 
received, and we prize it highly.”’ ” 


DR. PUSEY ON THE BONN CONFERENCE. 


In a letter written to the Zimes, among the last 
days of the year, Dr. Pusey, while giving reasons for | 
abandoning the Association which seeks a union 
with the Greek Church, finds fault with what was 

| 
| 
| 


done, on the part of the English Churchmen present, 
at ‘the recent Conference with the Alt-Catholics at 
Bonn. The ostensible ground on which Dr. Pusey 
has quitted the Association is, the aggressive attitude 
taken by Russian ecclesiastics toward the Church of 


England. At the same time, he owns to other 


apprehensions, some of which he specifies. He does 
not like any change in the forms of belief to which 
our people has been long accustomed, and he fears 
that to begin by changing one thing would lead on to 
the changing of other things. He does not think it 
expedient that such negotiations as those of Bonn 
should be conducted by persons appearing to act as 
the representatives of the Church of England, and 
he does not think that the particular arrangement 
agreed to at Bonn was a happy one. He is not pre- 


| pared to admit that it was irregular to insert the 
| words filio gue in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 


Creed. He does not think it is right to say that it is 
that clause that has caused the separation of the 


| Eastern and Western Churches ; the real separation 


was caused by the claim of jurisdiction over the sees. 
of the East. He thinks it would have been better for 
the Church of England to claim the right to use its 


| creed unchanged, repudiating at the same time any 


errors that have been ascribed to it. Further, he 
does not see that even the adjustment of this ques- 
tion could bring about union between the English 
Church and the Greek, as other causes of division 


| would still remain. And as such a union, if attempted, 


would probably produce a disruption of the English 


cure. Dr. Pusey strongly disapproves of a petition in 
favour of union which the Association is getting up. 
Dr. Pusey’s letter has provoked a great deal of 
remonstrance and discussion on the part of some 
who have been accustomed to agree with him, They 
are particularly opposed to his assertion that the 


| insertion of the words ji/io gue was not irregular. 


What they affirm is, that the words were inserted in 
the creed of an Ecumenical Council by an authority 
which was inferior to an CEcumenical Council. If 
that was regular, they ask, what can be ecclesias- 
tically irregular? They also call attention to the 
fact that it is not proposed that the words filio gue 
should be omitted by Anglicans from the creed. 
And finally, they call attention to a minute theolo- 
gical distinction. Dr. Pusey blamed the Anglicans 


| at Bonn for saying that the Holy Spirit ‘‘did not 
| issue out of the Son,” seeing it is the doctrine that 


the Holy Spirit “proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son.’? But it has been explained that a distinc- 
tion is to be drawn between ‘issuing out of” and 
‘‘ proceeding from.’’ To ‘‘issue out of,” is to come 
as from a primal source; to “proceed from” does 
not touch the original source, but is used in a more 
general sense. 

Finally, in regard to Dr. Pusey’s prognostications 
of evil, his opponents content themselves with hoping 
that, notwithstanding his large experience of men and 
things, the result of the proposed union between the 
Anglican and the Greek Church will be more en- 
couraging and satisfactory than he allows himself to 
think, 


MR. MOODY’S WORK IN HIS OWN COUNTRY, 


Our readers are aware that on 
America, after a brief visit to his 


returning to 
native place, 











| Church, it would bring about more evil than it would | 
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Mr. Moody began his work at Brooklyn. Thence 
he proceeded to the second city of the Republic, and 
for some time has been similarly engaged in Phila- 
delphia. The crowds that have frequented the 
spacious places of meeting where he has spoken are 
well known. <A more striking feature of the interest 
excited, is the large measure of space bestowed on his 
work by the secular press. Not only have his 
addresses and sermons been reproduced verbatim in 


many of the journals with the widest circulation, but | 
many an editorial article has discussed the work, and | 


in most cases with approval. Another proof that 
Mr. Moody carries with him in his own country the 
influence and the blessing that followed him in Great 
Britain, is, that his peculiar ways of working are so 
earnestly adopted. The prayer-meeting, the inquiry- 
meeting, the setting of young converts to work ina 
simple way for Christ, are all vigorously carried out. 
The practice, which some have found it so hard to 
approve, of calling on those who are for Christ to 
stand up, has also been adopted, and in America is 
carried out with less difficulty than here. And the 
same kind of results follow. Prayer is often con- 
spicuously answered, in so much that Mr. Moody 
finds ground for affirming that he believes that no 
conversion takes place which has not been preceded 
by prayer, on the part of some one, for the person 
converted. 

Here are two of those remarkable incidents which 
have always been occurring wherever the evangelists 
have gone— 


“Mr. Moody told of the conversion of a young 
Scotchman with whom he had conversed last night 
at the young men’s meeting. He had refused to 
come to their meetings in Glasgow, but when he left 
his home had been given a sealed package by a 
young friend, which he was asked not to open until 
he got tosea. The young man, after he had been at 
sea a day or two, broke the parcel and threw it aside 
as some of his friend’s Moody and Sankey nonsense. 
But his curiosity led him into the meetings here, and 
his heart was touched. When converted he was at 
once ready to work for Christ, because he knew his 
Bible. That is a great advantage which Scotchmen 
nearly always possess. They know their Bibles. 
“I wish,’ added Mr. Moody, ‘it was so with our 
children and young men in this land.’ Another 
remarkable case of conversion had been that of a man 
who had not been in church ten times in ten years ; 
his wife had been praying for him all the time, and 
one evening he strayed into the meeting, when he 
seemed to hear a voice saying, ‘Abraham, put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.’ He has since given 
evidence of having been truly converted.” 


III.—_JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS COMPARED. 


Our attention has been lately called to some re- 
marks in a suggestive article by the Rev. G. H. 
Rouse, of Calcutta, which appeared in the Jndian 
Evangelical Review, in which the primitive missions 
of the apostolic times are compared with modern 





Indian missions, in respect of rapidity of progress. 
Mr. Rouse draws attention to the fact that we are 
apt to exaggerate the progress of the primitive mis- 
sions, as well as to overlook certain advantages which 
the labourers possessed. They had the power of 
working miracles; they worked among people in 
some degree dissatisfied with the old religions, and 
the superstitions they assailed were not compacted 
into impregnable systems as they were in India. 

Then we are to remember that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a record of thirty years’ work. Of the 
forty years that followed we know but little. About 
the end of the first century, Tacitus speaks of the 
Christians with contempt. ‘Their entire number has 
been estimated at 100,000. It is seventy years since 
our missions began in India, and in India and 
Burmah there are 70,000 communicants in the 
Christian church. 

Great spiritual movements are first unnoticed, then 
despised, then feared, then hated, then violently 
opposed, and finally accepted. In India Christianity 
is already at the third stage. 

In the early church there was not much need for 
translations. During the modern missionary period, 
the Bible has been rendered into some two hundred 
languages. A thoughtful writer of the present day, 
Rev. Robert Hunter, has made the following com- 
parison between the progress of the gospel in ancient 
and modern times :— 

‘“‘Qur belief is that Protestant Christianity in 
India has advanced more rapidly than the gospel did 
in the first centuries; that its progress has be2n 
quicker than that of Brahminism when in conflict 
with the aboriginal faiths, and that it has made way 
faster than either Mohammedanism or Romanism in 
the East. What has disguised and dwarfed the 
appearance of magnitude which the Indian Church 
would otherwise have been admitted to possess has 
been the tremendous extent of the land to be sub- 
dued. Viewed absolutely, native Christians are a 
comparatively numerous body; looked at relatively 
to the millions of nominal Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dans, they appear few indeed. But the power of 
Christianity will be incalculably under-estimated if it 
be supposed that the number of baptisms which 
have already taken place fairly measure the standing 
which it has within our Eastern empire. From every 
mission rays of influence have gone forth which have 
more or less affected even the remotest villages in the 
country.” 


A GERMAN MISSION IN A REPULSIVE FIELD. 


In aletter to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Dr. Fabri, of the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
pleads for a translation of the New Testament into 
the Batta language. But who are the Battas? They 
are a perfectly barbarous people in Sumatra, who 
have acquired a fearful pre-eminence in cannibalism. 
When a Batta becomes infirm and weary of life, he 
invites his children and friends to make a feast of him. 
He goes up a tree, which they surround, singing a 
funeral dirge and saying, ‘“ The fruit is ripe, it must 
come down.” ‘The man descends, is relieved of life 
by his nearest relatives, and his remains are ther 
devoured in a solemn banquet. 
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The number of the Battas is two or three millions, 
or more. ‘They are one of the few Aboriginal tribes 
in Dutch India that have not become Mahometans. 
They cling still to their ancestral religion. Two 
English missionaries visited them in 1825; but they 
left when Sumatra was given up to the Dutch. In 
1834, two American missionaries tried the field; but 
they were treacherously killed, and devoured by the 
Battas. This shocking occurrence frightened mis- 
sionaries from the country. 


“In 1861 the Rhenish Society was induced, by 
some very curious incidents, to take up this work, 
and since then a very conspicuous success has been 
granted to the Batta mission. There are now ten 
stations belonging to our Society, and twelve mis- 
sionaries are at work there. The number of baptized 
Battas under the charge of our mission was stated, at 
the end of 1874, to be above 1,700, but has been in- 
creased since by several hundreds; and just now a 
very remarkable movement has sprung up amongst 
the people in consequence of the cholera, hundreds at 
once asking for admittance and Christian instruction. 
From among the natives there have been trained 
already a number of very useful helpers in the mission- 
work, who are assisting the missionaries as school- 
masters and evangelists, but none of them as yet has 
been ordained. 

‘‘ One of the principal inducements for the selection 

of the Battas as a mission-field was the knowledge of 
the language of that people, already acquired by an 
eminent Dutch scholar, Mr. H. N. van der Tunk, 
and the existence of some part of the Bible in Batta 
(Genesis, Exodus, and the Gospels according to 
Luke and John). This gentleman had been sent to 
Sumatra by the Dutch Bible Society, and after a long 
stay amongst the people, and a very close study 
of their language, had translated the above-named 
portions of Holy Writ, which were printed at Amster- 
dam in 1858, with Batta characters.” 


Dr. Fabri goes on to say that one of the mis- 
sionaries has completed a translation of the whole 
New Testament in Batta, and earnestly pleads with 
the Society to help them to print it for the benefit of 
this interesting people. 


VERNACULAR PREACHERS IN CALCUTTA. 


Accounts have been published of a meeting of 
preachers in the vernacular tongues, held last autumn 
in Calcutta, attended by about fifty brethren, out of 
seventy to whom invitations had been sent. The 
fifty were not all native Indians, but included some 
missionaries from this and other countries as well, 
who are accustomed to preach in the native tongues. 
The purpose of the meeting was, that views might be 
exchanged, and hints and impulses given, on the 
subject of vernacular preaching. One of the native 
brethren gave an address on preaching, which 
became the subject of general conversation. It is 
interesting to the friends of missions to know what 
views were maintained on a subject so nearly con- 
nected with the success of missionary work. The 
following account is given in the Missionary 
Herald :— 

“One brother urged the importance of ‘ testi- 
mony,’ that we ought to tell the people what we 





ourselves have experienced of God’s grace; another 
objected that we should rather confine our testi- 
mony to what is contained in the Bible; a third 
replied that people often ask us for a proof of the 
truth of Christianity, and what can be more to the 
point than to say what the gospel has done for our- 
selves ? One brother suggested that, like the apostles, 
we ought to preach not only faith, but also repent- 
ance, and that we should give prominence not only 
to the death, but also to the resurrection of our 
Lord ; another urged that we should speak much of 
his kingdom and glory. One of the younger brethren 
deprecated the ‘preaching much about the Hindu 
gods, saying that preaching sometimes is in this 
fashion. First we find fault with the Hindu gods, 
then we find fault with Mohammed, and last of all 
we give a little about Christ. When we attack the 
Hindu gods, the Mohammedans present say ‘Bravo!’ 
when we attack Mohammed, the Hindus say ‘Capital! 
and as soon as we begin to speak about Christ, the 
congregation disperses. To this one of the elder 
brethren replied that it is necessary to correct the 
errors of the people; the mind of man is like a 
jungle, you must cut down the natural exuberant 
growth before you can plant it with rice; and 
another, in the same strain, said, ‘ The preacher is a 
sower, but before we sow the seed the plough must 
in many cases prepare the ground.’ To this, another 
younger brother replied that he thought that this 
ploughing, in Calcutta at least, had been to a large 
extent done, that people have already become con- 
vinced of the folly of idolatry. One brother said that 
we should preach with more humility, another that 
we need to pray more, another that we should 
remember that we are ‘ workers together with God,’ 
and another that we should preach Christ, not Christ’s 
religion or something about Christ. And so the discus- 
sion wenton. At the close the meeting unanimously 
decided that it is very desirable to have such meetings 
regularly, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. At ten P.M. the meeting 
broke up, and we believe the feeling of all present 
was that ‘it was good to be there.’ A right 
brotherly spirit appeared to prevail in the meeting. 
We felt that, though belonging to various denomina- 
tions, we were yet one in our Lord, and one in our 
work for Him ; and we trust that meetings like these, 
for brotherly intercourse and prayer and conference, 
will be very helpful not only to our own spiritual 
life, but also to the great work in which we are 
engaged. 

‘The brethren present belonged to the Church of 
England, Church of Scotland, Free Church, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and the Wesleyan and American 
Methodist Churches.” 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AMONG THE SANTHALS. 


The Report of Messrs. Boerresen and Skrefsrud, 
already referred to, has some interesting notices of 
Christian life among this young Christian community. 
One of these refers to the wives of two of 
the elders, who had been accustomed to go in the 
evenings to two adjacent villages, in reply to invita- 
tions from the natives to come and tell them about 
the Saviour. They went out after performing all 
their own daily work at home, and being engaged to 
a late hour in conversing with anxious people, slept 
where they were, and returned home early next 
morning. They wished to know if they had been 
doing wrong. The missionaries finding that they 
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had been wonderfully useful among the poor villagers, 
had not the heart to blame them, and could only 
think what a grand thing it would be if all the 
Christian ladies in India were to follow their 
example. 

Another case brings us to the death-bed of an old 
man, the second in command in his village, baptized 
when upwards of sixty. He made the greatest efforts 
to learn to read, and when he succeeded, his hymn- 
book and catechism were ever in his hands. He was 
constantly speaking on the joys and blessings of the 
Christian life. One day he was bit by a mad dog. 
Ere long hydrophobia supervened. He had an 
irresistible tendency to bite every one, but knowing 
this, he urged them to keep out of his way. At 
length the day came when he felt he was to die. 
** To-day,” he said, ‘I know I shall go home to the 
Lord, I am very happy.” The Christians were 
again sent for, and when all were gathered around 
him, he told them his time was come, and asked 
them to join him in prayer, which he led. He then 
called his family round his bedside and apportioned 
to each their share of his property, and turning to his 
wife said, ‘Iam only going on a little before and 
you will soon follow me, so do not grieve. I am 


| going to the dear Lord Jesus, who has many mansions 


prepared for us, and when you meet me there we 
shall never part any more, but spend eternity toge- 
ther with Him.’’ Then turning to the assembled 
Christians, he exhorted them to stand fast in their 
faith and to follow their Saviour, saying, if they only 
did so they would be so happy, they would never 
leave Him. They continued in prayer and conver- 
sation with him for some time, and then, taking his 
wife’s hand, he said to her, ‘I am going home now. 
Farewell,’’ and turning himself round in his bed he 
quietly died. The Christians were all almost petri- 
fied with astonishment, and sobbing aloud exclaimed, 
** May our last end be like his,”—a wish we can 
only heartily re-echo. 


JAPAN, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


No country of equal mark and extent is ina more 
interesting condition at the present time, so far as 
missions are concerned, than Japan. It is the 
country about which an intelligent observer of the 
mission field would be least surprised if within the 
next few years it were to become largely Christian. 
The Rev. W. Muirhead, of Shanghai, well known as 
one of the London Missionary Society’s missionaries 
in China, has lately paid a visit to Japan, and has 
recorded his impressions. From his letters we 
extract the following respecting the Native Churches 
in Yokohama and Yedo :— 


“In Yokohama, one large Protestant church has 
been formed, having about a hundred and fifty 
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defrayed and determined by themselves, though, of 
course, several of the missionaries are identified with 
it, and are helped in the public ministrations and in 
giving counsel and advice. The church has been 
called the Free Protestant Church of Japan, as 
having no formal connection with the churches in 
England or America, and being sustained and regu- 
lated by itself. A large amount of Christian work is 
done in this important field. 

‘** About twenty miles from Yokohama lies the im- 
perial city of Yedo, or Tokio, which is reached by 
railroad. It isa place highly worth visiting. The 
foreign quarter is limited, but, in the way of chapels, 
schools, and hospital work, there is much to interest a 
stranger. One large native church has been formed 
| on the principle of the church at Yokohama, and is 
regarded as in a most prosperous condition. The 
city is remarkable for its wide streets, vast .size, 
temples, palaces, and overflowing population. Many 
foreigners are engaged in teaching in the Government 
schools, and in a private way, as invited by the 
Japanese themselves, though missionary work is 
strictly prohibited in any public form outside the 
foreign settlement.” 


| Soanper” the expenses and order of which are 
| 
| 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


MR. CAMERON, A MADAGASCAR MISSIONARY- 
ENGINEER. 


It is now fifty years since Mr. Cameron first 
went to Madagascar. He tried in various ways to 
do good, and among other things taught some of 
the mechanical arts to the youngmen. From 1835 
to 1862 he was absent from Madagascar during the 
banishment of the missionaries. 
Madagascar he superintended the building of Chris- 
tian schools, churches, hospitals, and the royal palace 
of Queen Rasoherina. Among other labours, he 
made a map of Imerina, fixing its position by astro- 
nomical observations, and working out the map by a 
system of triangulation. He died suddenly October 
| 3rd, 1875. It is pleasant to record such a life, 
| because it shows how mission-work may be aided by 
| various means and talents. 





REV. DR. PEARS, OF REPTON SCHOOL. 


| 

| The head master of Repton was highly successful 
| as a schoolmaster, adding to his other qualifications 
| profound moral earnestness, and a sincere and simple 
| faith. Twenty years ago there were forty boys: at 
‘his retirement there were three hundred. The 
school, through him, supported two missionaries at 
| the Sierra Leone College, and several of his pupils 
Dr. Pears was a distinguished 


became missionaries. 


Oxford graduate and fellow, and before going to 
Repton, had been tutor at Durham University, and 
for seven years assistant-master under Dr. Vaughan 
at Harrow. 





On returning to | 
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XXVIIL—MONICA’S NOTE-BOOK. 
O W 


many 


which I 
thought 
we knew 

t h e 
mean- 
ing, I 
have 
;} found 
during 
these 
rae St 
months, 
were 
mere 
empty 
shells to 
me ! 

So shel- 
tered, 
after all, 
our home has been. ‘There were wide ranges 
of view from its windows into life in all direc- 
tions. But the widest view from a window is 
very different from a walk among the places 
themselves. 

For one thing, I had no idea what luxury 
meant, or riches, or, perhaps, “‘ the world.” 
To have beautiful things valued because 
they cost a great deal, because they are rare, 
| because they are only comprehensible by an 
exclusive clique, in other words, because 
they are ours exclusively,—valued by the fact 
of their being unattainable by other people, 
is so entirely new to me. 

We always valued things by the extent to 
| which they could be shared by other people. 
| Again, with all our own and the boys’ per- 

versities, we honestly and naturally reverenced 

father and mother’s judgment and taste, and 
beliefs, and thought what they cared for, 
| probably the things best worth caring for. 
| But poor Mrs, Felix-Hunter, with the most 
single-hearted desire to be and do and like 
| what her children think the right thing, 
| 
| 











is always consciously and painfully falling 
short of their standard, and being protested 
| against, on one side or another. 

Mr. Felix-Hunter makes no attempt at 
| being a standard of taste. He submits to 
| have his house decorated, and his acquaint- 

V.N.S. 


things of 


| 
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,; ances chosen, reserving the right to one 


| uninvaded room, and to occasional dinner- 
| parties of his own selection ; and he supplies 


} 
| 
| 


the funds with a mixture of grumbling at 
the amount demanded, and of satisfaction at 


| finding it so easy to supply. 





Curiously, he interests me rather more than 
any of them ; partly, perhaps, because he is 
invariably kind, and thoughtful for me, 
whilst the rest evidently think me an alien, 
and something of an intruder. 

I wonder why he is so kind to me. There 
is a kind of reverent tenderness in his voice 
and look sometimes, which touches me. 
Perhaps it is because of my mourning, and 
our sorrow. 

The other reason I am interested in him, is, 
I believe, his reality. 

About the rest there is so much that strikes 
me as dilettante, by which I mean, of 
“ delighting in”—vo¢ loving, even beautiful 
things for their own sake, but from some 
subordinate attraction of fashion, because 
other people say we ought to like them. 

Mr. Felix-Hunter unfeignedly loves and 
delights in his own pursuit, which is, of 
course, making money. 

I do not mean anything sarcastic in that. 
I really can quite understand that making 
money on a large scale may become a very 
interesting pursuit. 

It means power, honour, space, beautiful 
things, absence of care ; above all, Aower, the 
sense that you possess a hidden resource, 
which, whenever you choose to draw on it, can 
work wonders; an Aladdin’s lamp, a For- 
tunatus’s purse, seven-leagued boots, a flying 
carpet. 

Of course most people die without working 
the wonders, without building the Aladdin’s 
palaces, or making the voyages through the 
air, or pouring forth the showers of gold. 

But then the delight is in the fower, the 
hidden conscious power ; hidden, yet acknow- 
ledged by all, which will make people who 
have scarcely the remotest chance of getting 
a drop of your golden shower, or a diamond 
of your countless treasure, follow you with a 
curious homage, as the possessor, and even 
pursue the worship beyond the tomb by 
sending carriages in troops to your funeral. 

I think the worship of money, the lowest I 
suppose, in one sense, we are liable to, in 
another, bears the strongest witness to the 
lofty ideal faculties of our nature, our appre- 
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ciation of the future beyond the present, the 
unseen beyond the seen, the possible be- 
yond the actual. 

There is to me a strange romance in those 
announcements from the money-market which 
Mr. Felix-Hunter sometimes reads aloud in 
an unctuous voice at breakfast ; some railway 
across Russian steppes “‘ down,” some gigantic 
bridge across a Transatlantic river “up,” 
Russia, the United States, France, Egypt, 
Turkey, empires older than Christianity, re- 
publics with the future of the world in their 
arms, all calculated and measured as forces 
and elements in the current which is bearing 
him steadily towards the millionaires. 

It is all quite real, and therefore, in a 
sense, ideal, and it interests me. 

And I suppose that pleases Mr. Felix- 
Hunter, whose own children are too refined 
and exalted for any such interest in the 
sources of the tide which is floating them on 
in luxury towards the highest places. 


This is a new world to me; a curious 
imitative world. The very names of the 
family are records of various phases of 
‘‘ restoration.” 

EtheF the eldest daughter, and Bertrand 
the eldest son, were named in the days when 
medizvalism and the modern Gothic were 
prevalent. 

Ethel has remained in some measure true 
to her nomenclature. Her room is rich in 
Gothic brackets and shrines, oaken and 
gilded, with a draped curtain like an altar in 
the corner, and numbers of angels and 
saints with meek, unconscious expressions 
and a spiritual indifference to anatomy, and 
among them some copies of the real early 
sacred paintings, in which such quaint loveli- 
ness was the natural utterance of artists striv- 
ing heart and soul after their highest, not the 
imitative attempt of copyists aiming at the 
highest by an angular bend backwards 
through the true aspirations of former ages. 

Curiously blended with these are some 
later Roman developments, the newest statue 
of the Immaculate Mother after the latest 
Vatican model, and in one retired corner a 
picture of the Sacred Heart, after the visions 
of the Blessed Marie Alacocq. 

So strange and dream-like it all seems to 
me. Because, Rome, if you think her au- 
thority divine, is, of course, quite accessible ; 
and Ethel seems to have as little real sense 
of any duty of submitting personally to the 
authority, on which all these developments 
are received, as if Pius IX. were a contem- 
porary of Gregory VII. 





Tremendously serious the claims of that 
authority seem to me, and I can quite con- 
ceive troubled consciences acknowledging it 
as the only perceptible refuge from Chaos, and 
therewith accepting the consequences. But 
to take the consequences, the most difficult 
doctrines, as a matter of taste or preference, 
without recognising the source, does seem to 
me the strangest, most eccentric complica- 
tion of fashion and taste with faith. 

Indeed the whole family life seems to me, 
sometimes, a curious kind of perpetual 
charade, or masqued ball—in which various 
people represent various centuries, and none 
represent themselves. 

Nevertheless, Ethel and I not unfrequently 
find ourselves on the same side in the 
frequent discussions in which this family 
abounds, the general tide having swept quite 
away from Christendom and self-denial, to 
the Pagan ages of beauty, and enjoyment, 
and self-culture. 

Bertrand, the eldest son, whom I have not 
yet seen, seems to be the leader of this re- 
action. 

And this, again, is so curiously reflective 
and dreamlike. 

It is not Homer and A‘schylus and the 
grave old Greeks, with whom beauty was a 
necessity just as it is in God’s creation, and 
to whom this earth, it seems to me, was a 
very painful riddle, and life, with all its 
infinite value above the shadows of death, 
a joy rooted in sorrow, a day born of night, 
and dying with it. It is Paganism through a 
haze of Christianity ; its unfathomable gulfs 
softened by mists of the dawn which cannot 
be lost, and rendered endurable by a vague 
conviction, that, after all, you cannot be 
drowned in them ; the agony of its unanswer- 
able questions softened from despair into a 
mild melancholy, by the echo of the im- 
perishable answer that has been given. 

It seems to me all a dim, artificial, theatri- 
cal light, like the subdued half-tints in which 
the house is decorated; or a light like that 
first circle of Dante’s Inferno, where the 
shades of Virgil and the great pagan men 
and women renewed in the shadowy light 
which never dawned nor set, a dreamy echo 
of the converse of earth, which could lead tono 
action, and no conclusion ; on one side Ethel’s 
mild reflection of the medizval faith without 
its terrors and its renunciations, its submis- 
sions of will and mortifications of affection, 
its Dies Ire and its Crusades; on the other 
side, this shadowy resuscitation of Paganism, 
without its lofty aspirations, its eager ques- 
tionings, its mournful acquiescences in 
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fate, its stern resignation to unanswerable | 
mysteries. 
I cannot say they are very gracious to me. 
I will not complain, even to myself. Iam 
not going to set up as a “ femme incomprise.” 
Naturally I am a little lonely ; I should be 
lonely anywhere, now; so many questions 
accumulate, and yet I feel I must not let 
them accumulate, now that the dear Cazwse- 
ries du Lundi are over for ever, and there | 
can be no periodical unburdenings. 
I must unload every night as far as I can, | 
| 
| 


“cast my burden” on Him who does not 
remove the burdens, but who does sustain 
those laden with them. 

I am not accustomed to live in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion. 

Ethel said to me this morning as she met 
me dressed to go to early communion, “I 
did not know you cared for early Celebra- 
tions.” 

She said no more. But there was a 
curious touch of scorn in her tone, as if she 
thought I were an unprivileged creature in- 
truding on some of her sacred ground. 

And this afternoon, Antonia, the youngest 
of my two especial pupils (Antonia and 
Helena) brought me a Sunday paper, and 
said, with considerable malice, (in the French 
sense, if not in the English,) ‘ I am afraid it 
has not the money article, Miss Leigh, which 
so interests you and papa. But perhaps it 
may do until that can be had.” 

It flashed on me that they actually think 
me untrue ; a complaisant creature anxious to 
adapt her opinions to every one! 

And the idea was so entirely new to me, 
that I had no defence ready. 

It was curious, perhaps. But I did not 
feel indignant, as Margaret would on my 
account, or amused as the Long Parliament 
might at seeing me suspected of a defect of 
militant tendency. I began to wonder what 
it could be in me that could have given 
them such an impression. I suppose it | 
is that I do naturally always try to get at 
what people mean at the bottom of their 
various tastes and beliefs, at the kernel of | 
truth that it seems to me there must be in all 
things that interest human beings, and then 
to set aside the separating husks and crusts, 
and meet them in that common nucleus. 

And when the crusts are very nearly the 
whole (as I fear they are here), I suppose 
people don’t understand it, and think you are 
“trimming,” or trifling with them and their 
crusts. 

I don’t think this strange suspiciousness | 
can last, because I really am true. I think | 





| of history. 


there is no doubt I am, and I think they 
must find it out one day, sooner or later. I 
hope it may be soon, because I don’t see 


| how Iam to help them whilst they distrust 


me, 

Antonia is the one who interests me most. 
There is an earnest, searching look in her 
eyes sometimes when I catch them fixed on 
me, as if, poor child, she had a dim sense 
that the world around her is hollow paste- 
board, and were now and then wondering 
for a moment ii a solid living creature had 
got into the middle of it in the shape of me. 

Helena is soft and fair, and tall and fully 
developed, with golden hair in soft waves, a 
languid unawake expression on her drooping 


| eyelids, and her full lips, and a slow grace in 


her movements. 

Antonia is a little vivacious creature, with 
eyes bright, wistful, and searching like a 
dog’s, and hair dark and energetically curly, 
as if every hair had an individual existence. 

As yet she has not adopted any century, 
unless it is a vigorous development of the 
nineteenth, among the more advanced novels 
of which has lain her chief literary pasture. 


To-day I endeavoured to begin a course 
I had been intending to begin 
with English history, because I think the 
first thing in history is to make the Past a 
continuity from the Present, to make ourselves 
feel we are not looking at a fairy-tale, or a 
picture in the clouds, but making the ac- 
quaintance of men and women who have 
lived, and live still. 

And to this end I think it must be better 
to go back from our own times, and to go 
out from our own country, than to begin from 
the remotest end of time and space. 

If Westminster Abbey and the Tower of 
London, or the High Street of Southwark, 
from which the Canterbury pilgrims started, 
are scenes of a great real drama to us, then the 
Parthenon and the Coliseum may become so 
also, and Leonidas as real as the Duke of 
Wellington. But if we begin with Greece 
and Rome, I am afraid of all becoming 
shadowy to us, and the Duke of Wellington 
being as much a dream as Leonidas. 

I proposed that we should begin with 
Henry VIII, Mary Tudor, and Queen Eliza- 


| beth, the period of our history lately so largely 


unfolded. And I ventured to suggest that 
before beginning we should make an expedi- 


| tion to the Tower of London, which was the 


scene of so many of the events of that history. 
My suggestion was not received in an en- 
couraging way. 
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Helena languidly observed that she had 
_ been all over the Tower of London when she 
| was six years old; and Antonia protested 
that there was more truth in one of the 
vigorous and original novels she was reading 
than in all history put together. ‘‘ Of course,” 
she concluded, “if you are to give us lessons 
in history, we will do them, as in music or 
drawing or German. But you need not try 
to sugar them forus. I don’t mind medicine, 
and I hate sweets.” 

I did feel irritated. What was I to do 
with these children who had got to the end 
of interest in everything before they under- 


_ stood anything? who looked on history as a 


lesson just to be got over, and for the most 
part as a lie, and on the great places conse- 
crated by brave lives and death, as mere 
“sights” for little children? The rudeness 
It was the hope- 
lessness about them. - 

I began to think it would be dishonest to 


, Stay and be paid, under the pretext of teach- 


ing young persons who would not learn. 

All these thoughts must have flashed 
through my mind in a moment, for Antonia’s 
words, had hardly died away, when, from be- 
hind ‘the large Japanese screen which kept 
off the draught from the school-room door, 
issued the eldest brother, of whom I had 
heard so much, but whom I had never seen, 
and in a quiet, slightly languid voice he 
undertook the reply. 

“Miss Leigh,” he said, “ you must excuse 
the revolt of these barbarous young persons 
against your enlightened endeavours to raise 
them in the scale of humanity, It is of no 
use. Helena hasn’t an ounce of brains, be- 
yond those necessary to automatic action, 
and Antonia has just enough for a vivacious 
and emotional terrier. I assure you, as con- 
cerns them, you had better leave the Eliza- 
bethan era alone.” 

“‘ Excuse me for my abrupt introduction,” 
he added. “I was passing the door, and 
heard your voice, and was interested in what 
you said, and I could not bear that these 
impracticable young persons should bully 
you. Besides, we are cousins, which ought 
to be an introduction.” 

It was the first time our relationship had 
been alluded to in the family, and the first 
time any one had spoken a word in my 
defence in that house. 

I looked up in his face, and shook the 
hand he held out cordially enough. 

It was a relief. 

But the expression on his face as I looked 
up was, I think, more than half satirical. 





I imagine he thinks all women would be 
better with little more brains than are neces- 
sary to make classical outlines calmly expres- 
sive up to the point of sculpture. And no 
doubt he considers me as absurd, and per- 
haps as excusable, with my Elizabethan era, 
as Antonia with her novels. 

As he was leaving, however, he happened 
to glance at a half-finished sketch of mine in 
St. James’s Park. 

He paused a little while before it, and 
then said, “I should like to show that to 
Gregson.” 

The look that passed between the two 
girls at this announcement amused me. 

Gregson is the supreme judge of the 
Artistic Vehm Gericht, in which the Felix- 
Hunters believe; and to have it proposed 
that any work of art should be submitted to 
his approval was like a proposal among ordi- 
nary mortals to send it to the Academy, Mr. 
Gregson himself being, of course, far too sub- 
lime and inappreciable by the masses to be 
subjected to the Hanging Committee or the 
Philistine British public. 

There was a perceptible difference in the 
manner of my pupils when their brother had 
left. It evidently implied a conviction that 
the oracle of the family had pronounced in 
some measure in my favour. 


trust in me, and enables me to teach them. 


At sixteen and eighteen there must be | 


springs of enthusiasm undried up somewhere, 
for things good and true, if one could only 
penetrate to them. 


I have seen the great Gregson himself, 
and I like him better than any of his wor- 
shippers. Naturally, men who work enough 
to be artists in almost any sense, must have 
more stuff in them than the clique who do 
nothing but talk about them. 

To do any work anything like well, you 
must care more for it than a mere amateur. 
And working in any true sense does not only 
give a firmness of touch to the whole being, 
but something of humility, even to the most 
exuberantly worshipped idol of a clique. 

The idol probably knows at least that it is 
not greater than Titian or Raphael; that to 
adore it is not the sole test of orthodoxy, 
and that there have been and are other 
schools and other masters not altogether 
without brains. 

Mr. Gregson, at all events, does evidently 
understand that there was a good deal in the 
world not contemptible before Gregson 
arose. 


This will be a | 
great gain to me, if it gives the girls a little | 
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He spoke with a real enthusiasm about Sir | 
Joshua and Gainsborough, the sweetness and 
nobleness of their women, and the childlike- | 
ness of their children. He said the com- | 
parison between them and Greuze was | 
enough to explain the French Revolution. | 

He said this, moreover, in reference to | 
that little sketch of mine, which Bertrand | 
insisted on showing him, and which, he de- | 
clared, reminded of Sir Joshua. 

It was just a sketch in water colour, from | 
memory, of two children I had seen near 
each other in St. James’s Park ; one a rosy 
little queenly, yet childlike creature, in an 
elaborate toilette, seated in a miniature fairy 
chariot ; the other with a pathetic, pallid, 
sharp, little face, looking down on it, with thin, | 
wasted arms clinging round the shoulders of 
a tall working man. 

“You saw that, Miss Leigh,” Mr. Greg- 
son said. 

And he drew me on to tell the story which 
had touched me so much, 

The man who was carrying the child was | 
tall and finely proportioned, with an erect 
soldierly carriage, and a grey moustache. 

The little one was evidently crippled, but 
the worn, pale little face had a remarkably 
sweet intelligent wistful expression. 

Some word of sympathy which I could not 
help speaking seemed to touch the man. 

“T am not his father,” he said, “but the 
little chap is fond of me, somehow. I live 
away to the east, but I manage to come two 
or three times a week and give him a trip. | 
It may seem curious, but the little lad’s fond | 
of me, and he seems to take his victuals | 
better when I come and take him out. He 
was as fine a little lad as could be until the 
mishap.” 

And then he told us how a careless nurse- | 
gitl had let him fall from a perambulator, and | 
had not dared to mention it, so that when | 
the mischief done was at last discovered it | 
was too late to mend it, although they had 
taken the little sufferer to the best doctors | 
that could be found. 

Then he turned to the little one, and the | 


| did it unto the least of these.’ 


It was strange; for that had been the 
thought in my mind as I made the sketch. 

“ It did seem to me just like that !” I took 
courage to say. 

“It was like that,” he pronounced. 


| 
I thought he meant all that I meant, and | 


said naturally, “I wished almost to tell the 
child’s friend what I thought. But then I 
thought there was another Voice that would 
tell him that one day, and I had no right to 
anticipate, or to intrude on him with my 
thoughts.” 

He looked at me with a curious mixture of 
pity and respect. 


“‘ The old legends are not mere legends to 


you,” he said. 
“The legends?” I said. “ That of St. 
Christopher always seems to me one of the 


| loveliest ; but more a parable than a legend. 


But I did not mean the legends, I meant the 
Gospels. The ‘when saw we Thee and 
ministered unto Thee ?’ and the ‘In that ye 
I felt I had 
no right to say a word to spoil that ‘ when.’” 

“T see,” he replied gravely. ‘“‘ They are 
indeed no mere legends to you.” 

But there was a sad kind of chill in his 
tone, and in Bertrand’s look as their eyes met, 
which made me feel as if the Gospels were 
indeed mere legends to them. Then he 
turned back to my sketch, and said one or 
two kind, discriminating, critical words as to 
faults in the drawing of the figures. 

“You should study in Paris,” he said, 
“You should not be content with being an 
amateur.” 

‘“‘T am not an amateur,” I said. “I have 
another profession. I am a governess.” 

“Miss Leigh is our cousin, and is at pre- 


sent teaching my younger sisters,” Bertrand 
| 


said. 


Gregson said pointedly. 


| 
“‘T am, at all events,” said Bertrand, “and 


as far as they have brains enough, one day 
no doubt they will be.” 


We were dropping into compliment, which | 


is always a style of conversation in which I 


: | 
“ Your sisters ought to be grateful,” Mr. | 


two friends resumed the confidential inter-| have no current coin at all, when to my re- 
course, evidently usual between them; the | lief Mrs. Felix-Hunter came up to us, and in 
man speaking in gentle caressing tones, and | rather an impressive way summoned me 








the child answering for the most part with | 
approving little nods and signs. 

“Have you ever seen Titian’s St. Chris- | 
topher carrying the infant Christ ?” Mr. Greg- | 
son suddenly asked me. 

I had not, and said so. 

“Tt is strange,” he remarked, “but this 


° : | 
reminds me, for some reason, of it.” | 


away to the piano. 

“They are not talking enough,” she said, 
“and I want some one to begin, and Ethel 
won’t. She says she won’t play accompani- 
ments to other people’s din.” 

“ An indignity my mother thinks you good- 
natured enough to submit to!” Bertrand said. 

But he looked annoyed, and came with 
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me to the piano, and persisted in turning 
over the pages, which I greatly dislike ; espe- 
cially as he did not always do it at the right 
moment. 

The music answered Mrs. Felix-Hunter’s 
The confusion of tongues soon 
became as great as she could have wished. 

However, I could hear myself, and it was 
Beethoven, and that is always pleasure 
enough for me. 

“You play as if the music were your own, 
and you were speaking through it,” Bertrand 
said, when I had finished. 

“Of course it is my own,” Isaid. “It is 
our own, is it not—the possession of us all; 
the treasures of the great master, who could 
not hear, and yet gave us all so lavishly the 
joy he could not share.” 

Mrs. Felix-Hunter seemed satisfied with 
my music, for she came to me again, and 
requested that I would go and speak to a 
German countess who had been attempting 
an unsuccessful conversation with Helena. 

“T am, I confess, a little disappointed, my 


dear Miss Leigh,” she said, as she conducted 


me to my countess, “that Helena did not 
get on better. I am particularly anxious 
that the girls should be equal to carrying on 
drawing-room conversation. You under- 
stand it is not learning or poetry that we 
want, but ease and grace in conversation. 
What people say really matters so little in 
comparison with the manner in which they 
say it. 





Shakespere-English, and at all events rein- 
menschlich to the fullest point. Do you 
then know these unequalled young persons?” 

I explained that they were my sisters, and 


on her appearance, Mrs. Felix-Hunter seemed | 


a little surprised by the countess saying— 
“Madame, you have done me an unex- 
pected pleasure. You have introduced to 
me a young cousin, whose family has kept up 
intercourse—not without 


with our own for two hundred years. My 


intermarriages— | 


child,” she added, as she rose to leave, “you | 


must come and see me at once, without fail. 
And such German, madame !” she concluded, 
turning to Mrs. Hunter with a torrent of 
compliments, which confused me quite as 
much as they seemed to do Mrs. Felix- 
Hunter. 

It has been rather an eventful evening to 
me. It is pleasant to be—what was I going 
to say, “ appreciated,” “understood?” How 
the dear old Long Parliament would laugh 
at my euphemisms! Pleasant to have one’s 
appreciation of oneself ratified. 

Nevertheless, the recollection which abides 
with me from this evening is not at all 
pleasant, but exceedingly sad. 


It is the tone of Mr. Gregson, when he | 
seemed to wonder at my making a distinc- | 


tion between the Gospel histories and the 
legend of St. Christopher; his tone, and 
Bertrand Hunter’s responsive look. 

It seemed to reveal a great gulf, like the 


I am afraid sometimes, after all, | earth opening her. mouth at the door of my 


patriotic as we are, we ought to have foreigners | tent, under my feet. 


for foreign languages.” 

With which suggestive little stimulus she 
introduced me very graciously to the German 
countess. 

The lady was a Saxon, and had a great 
deal that was interesting to tell me about 
one of the great national Luther festivals 
that had taken place, not long since, at the 
Wartburg. 

In the course of conversation she men- 
tioned, as belonging to her brother, the 
Schloss at which Dora and Dorothy are stay- 
ing, with distant Schénberg connections of 
ours. 


I ventured to ask if she had heard of 
them. 
“Our two charming young English 


cousins?” she said. ‘Certainly; my nieces 
are full of them. Quite sentimental friend- 
ships in our German way !” she added. “The 
twin sisters, Dora and Dorothea Leigh. I 
don’t know what perfections they don’t 
combine ; German simplicity and feeling and 
English energy; they are echt Deutsch and 








It startled me like the sudden shock of an 
earthquake. These two, so gentle, so rea- 
sonable, so kind to me; and actually thinking 
the existence, the history of our Lord, a 
legend, a fable ! 

Have I, then, just as little really believed 
in the existence of unbelief as I had of 
death, or of the world? 

Underneath all our questionings and per- 
plexities and scepticisms, what a rock of 
faith there has been ! 

Through all our wilfulnesses and perversi- 
ties, what an atmosphere of love and service 


we have been breathing ! 


To me this first close actual contact with | 


unbelief, unbelief in hearts so gentle, so hum- 
ble, is unutterably painful. It seems not to be 
so much the shock of an earthquake, even 
more terrible than that; like getting to the 
edge of the earth-atmosphere, of everything 
which we can breathe and which reflects the 


sunlight, and falling into a great blank of | 


breathless darkness, or rather seeing others 
falling through it, hopelessly, unconsciously, 
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irremediably, and we powerless to help 
them as we should be to make creatures of 
the water breathe in the air by which we 
live. 

But no! there is no such blank. 

It is only a black, bad dream. 


God és through all, and our not seeing | 


Him does not banish Him. It can only 
banish His joy from our hearts. 


What we think about anything, about the 


sun and the stars, or about Christ our Lord | 


and Christianity, does not alter the facts in 
the very least. 
That is a rest and comfort to me. 
For the ultimate fact remains. 
everywhere. The universe is full of Him, 
and He is love; love in all, to all. 


Bertrand and I have sundry discussions, at 
breakfast especially, and the old vehemence, 
I am afraid, comes out in a way scarcely 
consistent with the dignity of a guide and 
instructor of youth. However, with Antonia 
it seems to be producing the effect of con- 
vincing her I am no impostor,—no smooth, 
universal conformist, “facing both ways.” 

To brave the family oracle seems to them 
to require an amount of courage it by no 
means demanded of me. I simply felt now 
and then as if I were with our own boys again 
in the Long Parliament. 

And the things Bertrand says, and more 
still, the tones in which he says them, rouse 
me often just’ to that white heat of indig- 


| nation in which everything else dissolves. 
Especially the way he speaks of literature, | 


and the tone in which he speaks of women. 
The great poems of our modern days he 
sets aside as weakened and womanised by the 


| tinge of the old legends hanging about them 


or pervading them. They may be useful, 


| possibly, he concedes, at a certain stage, for 
children, even for boys, probably permanently | 


for women ; the literature of the rectory par- 


| lour or the Gynzeceum. 


Instead of these there are certain won- 
derful creations which often seem to me no 


creations at all, but a feeble reflection, or a | 
boneless, gelatinous imitation, of the great | 
| Spontaneous, bony, muscular, despairing, re- | 


joicing, sometimes nobly aspiring, some- 
times unreadably wicked, old pagan ori- 
ginals. 

Guinevere, In Memoriam, the Ode on 
Immortality, Tintern Abbey, for women and 
children! and these effeminate copies for 
men! 

How angry it makes me, on account of the 
literature, and on account of women ! 


God is | 


| I am persuaded that nothing, nothing in 
| the world but Christianity, will ever do true 
honour to women, as women. 

These Pagans, or rather these mild, re- 
| flected, Renaissance semi-demi Pagans, may 
honour motherhood, may adore beauty, may 
recognise a few exceptional artist-women— 
| Cornelia, Sappho, Cleopatra ; but women as 
| women, old (or, what is worse, middle-aged), 
ugly (or, what is worse, plain), they will never 
truly honour; and this, Christianity, in its 
| lowest forms, does; and therefore nothing 
| but Christianity will ever make what Chris- 
| tendom means by a gentleman. 

As father once showed us in Renan’s 
| ** Apotres "— 

“La liberté morale de la femme a com- 
|mencé le jour ot l’Eglise lui a donné un 
| Guide en Jésus. 

“La femme n’a jamais eu jusqu’ici une 
| conscience religieuse, une individualité mo- 

rale, une opinion propre que dans le chris- 
| tianisme.” 

Bertrand is civil always to me; but none of 

' our brothers in their worst excesses of school- 
| boy impertinence ever treated our opinions 
| with the quiet scorn with which he treats his 
| sisters. 
I am sure nothing but Christianity, the 
| revelation of the Father and the Son through 
| the Universal Spirit, can effectually and per- 
manently keep off the spirit of caste. 

Because Christianity only keeps incessantly 
before us the superiority of the moral, which 
is common to humanity, over the intellectual. 
Because Christianity only never loses sight 
of the possibility of redemption and restora- 
| tion for thewery lowest. 

I told Bertrand to-day I would not accept 
compliments to my brains at the expense of 
Antonia’s and those of women in general. 
That poor child has a warm heart and an 
open mind, whatever may be said for the rest. 


Another point of Bertrand’s Paganism has 
come out to-day. He was denying the merci- 
fulness of hospitals. He said the Hindu 
Ganges was a conclusion of decrepitudes 
more humane and more moral. 

He gave quite an heroic and pathetic 
| picture of an affectionate Hindu family 
gathered reverentially around an old grand- 
| mother, and tenderly conveying her to death 





by the sacred river; and contrasted it with | 


our wilful retaining of life through agony by 
| intoxicating the brain with stimulants, or pro- 
longing it to imbecility in almshouses, where 
young lives have to be sacrificed to old. 
ys Instead of immolating our old people to 
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the Ganges,” he said, “we immolate the 
young and the living to the dying or virtually 
dead.” 

“They immolate themselves,” I 

“and live doubly by the sacrifice. Those 
who so lose their lives live double instead of 
half their true life ; the heart, the soul lives, 
—we live by such sacrifices.” 

“Tt is orthodox to say so, I know,” he 


said, | 
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said ; “ but it is difficult to see it ; for instance, 
in the case of hospital nurses, scarcely the 
noblest of their race, or of women wearing out 
life till fifty as props of some selfish paralytic 
| relation. Besides, if self-sacrifice is indeed the 
noblest thing, why don’t the old people 
practise it? Who knows, when I come 
to that stage, if I might not be Christian 
enough to request, myself, to be taken 
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Incurables ?” 
me too indignant to answer them. 


difficulty in choking them down. 





of Miss Betsey Lovel and Miss Lavinia, and | 


to the Ganges instead of to the Home for; old age for them; and of course it would 
have been of no use to speak of Miss Betsey 


I argue so badly; such sophisms make | and Miss Lavinia to Bertrand. 
I could only blunder out in my vehement 


But the tears came into my eyes, and I had | abrupt way as I rose from the luncheon- 
I thought | table,— 
“Tt is quite plain that if Christianity were 


all the holy tendernesses and mellowness of | to become obsolete, as some people say it 
character that had come out of feebleness and 


| has, 








in a few years we should have infanti- 
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cide instead of children’s hospitals, the | 
Ganges or suicide instead of infirmaries, 

and Zenanas instead of homes. It seems to | 
me that close beyond the edge of Christianity 

you fall, not into the shadows of Paganism, 

but into its adysses.” 

But in the evening Bertrand came to me 
and said,— 

“Cousin Monica” (he insists on the whole 
family calling me Cousin Monica; he says 
it is a dignified title for me, as good as that 
of those curious German Protestant abbesses, 
and a distinction for my pupils, in the acknow- | 
ledgment ot relationship)—“ Cousin Monica,” | 
he said (it was in the conservatory, where I 
was sketching a great pure translucent orchis- 
blossom), “ you are seriously offended with 
me; and I am going away to-morrow.” 

“T am not offended with you,” I said, | 
“but I see plainly what things you say | 
mean; and I cannot always speak as plainly | 
as I should like, and as I think I ought, partly | 
on account of your sisters, and partly be- | 
cause I am too indignant.” 

“Tt seems to me you speak plainly 
enough,” he replied drily. ‘You have told | 
me at various times that I am no gentleman, | 
that I am a lazy dilettante, and that a man | 
who breaks stones on the roads is better 
than a dilettante; and to-day that I am no 
better than a murderer; not an ineffective | 
climax.” 

“T only made a summary of what you 
said yourself,” I said. 

“Just such a summary as the pope’s | 
Syllabus makes of the tendencies of modern | 
thought,” he said. ‘ But don’t unsay any- | 
thing. I am going away to-morrow, and it 
will be wholesome food for meditation. 
You don’t ask where I am going?” 

“No, why should I think of such a/| 
thing ?” I said. 

“Certainly ; only I happen to be going to 
Combe Regis,” he replied, “where my 
brother Victor's curacy is, and where he 
says he often sees your mother and sisters. | 
Could I take anything for you?” 

I had nothing to send. I am always | 
writing. 

He went away. 

But in a few minutes he came back and 
said,— 

“You have just finished that orchis, have 
you not? Might I not take it to your | 
mother, as a sign that you are not altogether 
without interests among us, and that you 
are well enough to do other things besides 
giving those magical lessons in history which 
are transforming Antonia’s life ?” 


| Jack the Giant Killer. 


I thought she would like it, and I gave it 
him. 

Can I really have said so many uncivil 
things to him? 


_ Bertrand’s appearance has certainly greatly 
improved my relations with my pupils, nota- 
bly with Antonia. 

The child actually begins to be a child, 
and to believe in me with an enthusiasm of 
girlish devotion which bewilders me. 

It seems that their previous governess was 
a person with a shallow satirical knowledge 
of the world, who summarily classified 
Antonia as one of the daring “ original” 


| young women of a certain style of modern 


novels. “ Vous étes une originale qui ne se 
désoriginalisera jamais!” was her sarcastic 
verdict and reply to all Antonia’s eager 
questionings. And the poor child does 
really long to disentangle herself from 
all kinds of things which perplex her; 
and before this clever criticism, of course, all 
her eager, crude young thought naturally 
crumpled up, as under fire or frost. 

Ah, if for her there could only be the old 
Causeries du Lundi ! 

But the only person who paid any atten- 
tion to her questions was Bertrand, who 


_replied to them with a half-contemptuous, 


half-compassionate, “So soon at the bars of 
the cage! so soon at the beginning of the 
questions which have no answer and no 
end!” 

And now she turns to me, and is ready to 
drink in what I believe and tell her, like a 
patient in fever, parching with thirst, who is 
suddenly transferred from some dreadful bar- 
barous treatment of “no light, no air, and 
no water,” to cool draughts and fresh breezes 
and sunshine. 

We began with English history, in the 
biographical form, which is the only living 
history to me. 

We took Alfred the Great, with all the bio- 
graphies and notices, and original writings of 
his own and his contemporaries we could 
find. 

It is curious to see the effect the discovery 
of the great English hero made on her. 

“Cousin Monica,” she said, “ he actually 
lived! I thought he was about as real as 
And here, under the 
haze and cloud of all these lovely old legends, 
I see him, not melting away, but growing 
solid, growing flesh and blood and heart and 
soul before me. And the whole world, even 
our own world, even the fashionable women 


in Hyde Park; and the ragged children in 
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St. James’s Park; and Westminster Abbey, 
and the palaces and the alleys, and the 
Queen’s guards, and the British Museum, and 
the people I meet, seem to me to grow out of 
shadow-land, with him, into flesh and blood 
and heart and soul, into brothers and 


sisters. All begins to grow real to me, from 
| the old Greeks, to Ethel and Helena, and 
even to Ethel’s medizvalisms.” 


To-day we have had a most delightful 
holiday. Aunt Winifred came and fetched 
| us, Antonia and me, to spend the day at 
Aunt O’Brien’s. 
| By the freedom and delight of it, I felt 

how different is the atmosphere I have been 
breathing. 
| Aunt Winifred seemed to me actually 
giving out light, she made it all so warm and 
bright about her. r 

Sometimes, during the day, it made me 
think in a curious way of Elijah and Elisha. 
She loved my father so dearly, owed every- 
_ thing to him, just as much as I do, and 
knew it, and felt the world, as I did, just a 
great shelterless, waterless plain, she said, 
without him. 
| And now she seems more instead of /ess, 

for his departing, as if his mantle had fallen 
on her. 

She has a little orphanage of her own. 

Aunt O’Brien has allowed her to transform 
one of the gardeners’ cottages just outside the 
_ gates into it, and Aunt O’Brien herself is quite 
interested, and often forgets, when any of the 
| children are ill, that she cannot walk so far 
| without peril. 
Aunt Winifred and I had a very long 
| quiet talk, by ourselves; for Austin was 
there, and he and Antonia seemed greatly 
interested in making researches in the library, 
about Alfred the Great. 

I have not seen Austin so much interested 
in anything since our sorrow. The eager 
fresh delight af the young girl seemed to 
infect him. 

And how beatiful the green world looked 
after London ! 

If imagination consists, as some one said, 
in giving large preponderance to the far-off 
in time and space over the present and near, 
I have certainly very little imagination. 

But Wordsworth speaks of imagination as 
“ penetrative,” penetrating into the hidden 
depths of the near and the present. 

If I have any activity of imagination, that 
is the kind it is of. 
| During these last months I have just lived 
|, in the houses and in the lives of the people 


| 





around me, trying to penetrate the crusts 
under which there must be, and are, foun- 
tains of true human life, as much in the 
dullest routine of fashionable conventionality 
as in the most savage disorder of poverty 
and vice. 

I have lived in Mrs. Felix-Hunter’s deco- 
rated rooms, and among her decorated 
people, with occasionally a glimpse among 
the shoeless little ones in St. James’s Park, 
so that when I came to the garden and fields 
and blue far off distances at Aunt O’Brien’s, 
it was like a new revelation of nature to me. 

Just to sit in the rock-garden and listen 
to the trickling of the little stream into the 
stone-basin, and out of it, among the ferns, 
and to hear the cool rustle of the leaves of 
the great green chestnuts and the humming 
of the bees among the limes,—it seemed like 
some mystic newly-discovered music of the 
future,—and yet interwoven with such music 
from the past ! 

Yes; it was the sound which delighted 
me most ; the great slow stream of silence, 
with the little rustlings and cooings and flut- 
terings and water-droppings which broke it. 

The absence of silence makes the beauty 
of the sunsets and the green glades of park 
and wood that we certainly see in London 
too theatrical, too much like scene-painting. 
However, if you get up early enough, you 
do hear the chirping of the sparrows, tike 
the revolving of a water-wheel. 

But oh! the delight it was to sit and bathe 
in that sea of quiet ! 

And by degrees Aunt Winifred grew to | 
understand my life at the Felix-Hunters, and 
made me understand it better by telling her | 
about it. 

At dinner there was a delightful woman 
who has devoted herself to the matronship 
of a great workhouse infirmary, one of the 
many whom Christianity, at the age when | 
beauty and youth have faded, raises, as 
Renan says, “to noble and worthy callings, | 
equal to those of the most highly-esteemed 
men.” 

The conversation naturally turned on all 
kinds of Christian work, especially women’s 
work, educational, nursing, benevolent. 

As we drove home together Antonia was 
rather silent. 

But towards the end she said,— 

“ Cousin Monica, you have opened to me 
new worlds worth living in, and a life worth , 
living. But, do you know, your brother said 
a curious thing to me to-day. He said I 
seemed to have an enthusiasm for Alfred, as if > 
his life were the fountain-head of new life and 
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the new gospel to humanity; which indeed 
in a great sense it has been to me. And he 
asked me if you had ever read the Gospels 
themselves with me? I said, of course, we 


| heard them read at church, in the Second 


Lessons. He said they were not only Second 
Lessons, but a biography more interesting 
than that of Alfred, more detailed, more 
authentic, and of considerably more import- 
ance to us. Will you read.them with me ?” 

Austin has evidently no wish that others 
should share his uncertainties. 


We spend the Sundays and part of the 
week, just now, in the country-place which 
the Felix-Hunters rent for the summer. 

This afternoon Antonia and I were sitting, 
reading the Gospel of St. Mark, in a cool 
glade of the woods, when her father came 
upon us in his solitary Sunday stroll. 

He smiled with peculiar kindness when he 
saw how we were occupied, and passed on, 
saying he would not on any account inter- 
rupt us. 

But in the evening he came and sate 
beside me in one of the deep bay-windows of 
this fine old Elizabethan house, and began 
to speak of mother and of our grandfather 
Leigh, and asked if she had ever mentioned 
a sister of his. 

“You mean little Maud?” I said, “‘ who 
was so long ill?” 

“She loved your mother and old Mr. 
Leigh more than any one in the world,” he 
replied. And slowly, as if with a rusted key, 
in a lock seldom turned, he drew out the 
sacred legend of the house, the loving life 
and early death of little Maud. 

«She was too good to live, I suppose,” 
he said, “at least, to live among us.” 

He couldn’t tell why, he said, but from 
the time I came into the house I had 
reminded him of her—not that I was feeble 
or gentle as she was—I could do a thousand 
things she could not do. 
me, he added with a smile, indignant and 
roused as he never saw her. But I seem, in 
some way, to have given him the impression 
she did, of having something solid and living 
to rest on; of having at the bottom of the 


heart, not a craving, but rest; of being | 


anchored, and therefore free to sway hither 
and thither, in sympathy with the currents of 
other people’s lives. And he said he wished 
to tell me that if I could bring any of the 
children to such a resemblance to Maud, he 
shouldn’t object to it. He liked to see me 
reading the Bible with Antonia to-day. And 
he concluded with, “There is not much 





And he had seen | 


| . ; 
anchorage worth having here.” Then he rose 


and walked away, as if he were afraid I might 
suggest that there zs anchorage which would 
hold good for him and for us all, as well as 
for Maud and for me. 


XXVIIIL—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Tue children are scattered far and wide 
now, locally and socially, carrying on their 
work on all kinds of levels. 

The difficulties Monica encounters in her 
educational work seem as wide apart from 
those of Margaret as the New Testament 
from Voltaire. And yet in the New Testa- 
ment age itself there were just as many 
contemporaneous anachronisms. The fisher- 
men of Galilee, Pilate, the most excellent 
governor Felix, were on level stages of 
civilisation quite as varied. 

Margaret has a quiet Teutonic contented- 
ness which makes this village life very con- 
genial to her. 

She delights also in the very simple ele- 
ments into which religious life and teaching 
are resolved in this village life; and the 
primitive duties to which we are recalled. 

She says it is like the west-country hills 
and Tors, like living amidst the granite, 
among the roots of the world. You are not 
at a very high elevation, but the flowers 
and rock-forms are the flowers and rocks of 
the highest mountains. 
| “It is so good for one,” she said to me 








yesterday, “to have to call things again by | 
their plain childish names ; to say ‘ You must 


not be cross,’ instead of ‘ You should not be 
over-sensitive ;’ ‘ You must not be sulky,’ in- 
| stead of ‘ You should not indulge in morbid 
feeling ;’ to have to fight against such plain 
unveiled faults as idleness, ill-temper, or self- 
will, instead of having your enemies hidden 


And the mixture of work for hands and | 


| behind sentimental masques. 

| 

| . . . 

| brain is so good for women ; both not being 


not spasmodic and esthetic, but necessary 
and daily, if we are to have any dinner. 

The children who come in turns to scrub 
the rooms do get a little genuine industrial 


training ; and Margaret’s way of lowering her | 
always soft voice, instead of raising it, when | 
there is a din, so that they have to be quiet | 


dilettante, but real; for instance, cookery, | 


to hear, has told in a civilising way on the | 


village manners. 
Then we have sundry small schemes of 


rewards, five or six of the most exemplary | 
taken a country walk for flower-gathering, and | 


then the flowers inspected, not tossed idlyaway 
because of the lavishness with which they 
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are given, but made nosegays of, and after- 
wards brightening the cottage windows or 
some sick-chamber for many a day; and 
now and then sent in hampers to our old 
parishioners in the dingy streets. It is like 
giving the children an Aladdin’s lamp, to 
show them that the flowers on every bush 
and bank are jewels and priceless treasures ; 
that what we need to lead us into a magic 
world of delights is not the rubbing of the 
lamp, but the anointing of our eyes to see, 
and the inspiring of our hearts to love and 
serve. 

And the mere teaching of pretty, instead 
of senseless childish games, is something ; 
“rhythmic movements,” to speak pedantic- 
ally, have their share in civilisation. 

Margaret tries to make the children’s 
pleasures just open out of the common 
things around them ; and especially she tries 
to make them think of animals, not as 
enemies to be entrapped, or slaves to be 
got the most out of, but, according to St. 
Francis D’Assisi’s “Canticum Solis,” as 
dumb or infant children of the great family. 

May and Dot help in this. And she has 
actually “succeeded in establishing, even 
among some of the boys, a “ party,” at least, 
in favour of the protection rather than the 
destruction of birds’ nests. 

We heard, the other day, ofa Breton school- 
master who established a society among his 
boys for the protection of small birds, with 
coronations and processions ; but Margaret 
thought it would be better, here, to take our 
English parliamentary method, and govern 
by party; in other words, to work towards a 
good public opinion. 

Meetings, coronations, speeches of appro- 
bation, she thought likely rather to shame 
and scare than to attract English boy-nature. 

On the other hand, the disposition to pet 
and cherish animals is as inherent in boys, 
she thinks, as the disposition to tease; and 
she thinks, in the least things as well as the 
greatest, the surest method is to call out the 
good and conquer the evil with it. 

In this mission to the animal world, May 
takes her full share. Her faith in the good- 
ness of Dot has opened her sympathies to 
all the dumb creatures; and May’s small 
weekly revenues go largely in the purchase 
of Pictorial Animal Worlds, wherewith the 
cottages are freely decorated. 

So that May has her “ mission,” a “flower” 
and “ animal” mission ; and also in that im- 
portant region of the child-world, the hours 
of play. 

I wish, sometimes, Monica and her pupils 





could be transported for a time into this 
natural life of ours. They are too deep in 


imitative Paganisms and imitative medizval- | 


isms, and all kinds of literary and artistic 
over-subtleties. Lady 
moaning similar difficulties to-day as she 
drove me to Combe Monachorum. 

“What is to be done to give these over- 
civilised young women the counter develop- 
ment of real work of hand and arm?” she 


| said. 


“ If they marry and have children of their 
own,” I said, “ that scarcely does it. They 
never even have the privilege of washing and 
dressing their own babies, or of carrying them 
out to walk, or doing the real nursing for 
them in their childish sicknesses.” 

“Well, two threatened evils may encounter 
and neutralise each other,” she concluded. 
‘““We are menaced in all directions with a 
famine of domestic servants. And we are in 
the depths of a famine of wholesome domestic 
work for gentlewomen. Perhaps the two 
will correct each other.” 


Victor Hunter brought his brother Ber- 
trand to-day, with a drawing of Monica’s, a 
sketch of a stately white orchis, so pure and 
individual, it seemed as if it must have a 
baptismal personal name of its own, to distin- 
guish it from any other flower in the world. 

He did not say much about Monica. He 


seemed to care more to listen to Margaret | 


and May, and determined to individualise 
us all, down to Dot. 
He observed parenthetically 


that his 


Katharine was be- | 





youngest sister Antonia is enthusiastic about || 


Monica and English History. And he said 
to Margaret, in the garden, she told me, 


apropos to something she said,about the | 
Bible lessons to the children, that all our | 


family seemed to have a kind of imperial 
way of speaking of the Christian religion ; 
instead of half apologizing for adhering to 
it, as so many more or less believing people 
do, we seemed to think, he said, the apolo- 
gies should come from the other side. An 
apologia pro vita mea seemed to us natural 
enough, but an afologia for the Church or 


the Bible quite out of date, after these’ 


eighteen hundred years. 


He came back after he had taken leave, ! 


and asked if it would be a liberty to ask to 
keep Monica’s orchis a little while longer ; 
he rather wished, he added with some 
hesitation, to show it to his friend Gregson. 
And he concluded with a little tender 
compliment to me. 
He said my name and my father’s had 


| 


| 
| 





I, 
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had a kind of legendary sacredness to him 
from his infancy. His own mother and 


| Victor’s, Mr. Felix-Hunter’s first wife, had 


been a great friend of his Aunt Maud’s— 


_ our darling little sufferer Maud—and he 


remembered, to this day, the kind of voice 
in which she used to say, “Grace,” and 
“Mr. Leigh.” He included, also, I could 
feel, another name, which he did not express. 

I am rather glad those two young men are 
not sons of the present Mrs. Felix-Hunter ; 
not that Monica has said anything disloyal 
about the mistress of the house she lives in ; 
but I have an impression. 

“Imperial, not apologetic:” is that the 
tone then in which our children seem to 
others to represent Christianity? 

Apologies ought, certainly, to be out of 
date, after the Christian Church has existed 
on earth for eighteen hundred years, 

But meantime how is the tide going with 
my Austin ? 


Letters from Walter and my brother 
Harry. 

Harry writes enthusiastically of Walter ; 
he says something like what Bertrand 
Hunter said, that he unfurls his Christianity 
as simply and naturally, when occasion 
comes, as his ship her English flag. 

Walter writes rather less fervently of his 
uncle, although he warms towards the close. 
He says Harry sometimes makes him think 
of an advertisement he once saw of a 
“domesticated gentlewoman,” as if a 
gentlewoman were a kind of wild beast, 
needing to be tamed. Uncle Harry seems 
thoroughly tamed. The establishment is 
small; and the babies pervade it in a fashion 
which he supposes is half colonial, and half 
French, and Uncle Harry accepts the hum- 
blest nursery offices as a matter of course. 

But he says he leads a most busy life, the 
house is open to all people in trouble, and 
Uncle Harry is a domestic oracle with all 
the negro aunties. 

His Aunt Thérése, he says, is charming in 





of drawing one on to talk of it; and then 
a quite different expression sometimes comes 
over his face, as if the whole of Uncle 
Harry were looking out of the eyes, for a 
minute. It is an expression that quickly 
passes ; but Walter says, when it has passed, 
in the quiet that follows, for a little while, he 
has now and then observed how worn and 
aged his face is. 

Dear old brother, what I would give to 
see him again ! 

But Walter says he never breathes a word 
of any wish tor a return to England. 


Letters from Dora and Dorothy. 

Dorothy has become enthusiastically 
German, thinks the whole nation becoming 
an army for defence of the fatherland, 
smitten into unity in a moment by the 
threatened attack, the grandest idea and the 
noblest fulfilment in the world; sees no 
perils in the military spirit, thinks it the 
most ennobling carrying out of self-sacrifice 
into every corner of every fireside; thinks 
German domestic life, with its blending 
of romance and homeliness, the most perfect 
ideal; and that the whole range of feminine ex- 
cellence is embraced in the destiny which in- 
cludes Braut and Hausmutter ; believes all 
our English “woman questions,” and the 
whole of what is di/etfante among our young 
men, would be settled, or would vanish with- 
out difficulty, if we could revert to the true 
old Teutonic type. 

Dora is more composed, has a little 
lingering fondngss for the comparative posi- 
tion held by Englishwomen, not Brau/s ; and 
reserves a corner of her heart for the French 
connections they are to visit. 


Monica’s pupil, Antonia Hunter, has been 
spending a few days here with her brother 
Victor. 

She speaks with a young girl’s enthusiasm 
of adoring friendship of my child. 

Ah, was it then for some good, dimly per- 
ceptible even already, that the old home was 


her easy way, and adores her husband, | broken up? 


but apparently has no idea that the life | 


The perfect ripened fruit, we know, is not 


he leads is not the most natural and ideal | the end in itself, but is, after all, only an 


in the world for an English gentleman. 
Harry’s art is limited to making drawings 
for the babies, which the elder babies, even 
already, begin to neglect for art of their own. 

But, nevertheless, Walter’s verdict is that 
Uncle Harry is more of a true man and 
Englishman than ever before. 

He says Harry does not ask many ques- 
tions about the old home, but he has a way 





But | envelope of seeds, which must fall, and be 


scattered, and become, themselves, not fruit 
only, but roots of fruit-bearing trees, bearing 
fruit ‘‘ whose seed is in itself.” 

One little hint that this child Antonia 
dropped has given me the greatest comfort. 

She said to me quietly one day that of all 
their reading together nothing interests her 
so much as an hour she and Monica spend 
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alone in Monica’s room in the evening, read- 
ing the Bible. 

And she says it was Austin who first sug- 
gested that they should begin to read the 
Gospels together ; my Austin, who yet dares 


| come for the literature pure enough to put 


into the hands of all? 
The consuming’ fire of its divine pal 
scorches the evil things in humanity, which 


| it does not hesitate to recognise as existing. 


not say to me that he has regained his grasp | 


on the old truths! 


There is much talking on various sides 
now, in depreciation of the value of the 
Holy Scriptures. On one hand a vague, 
crumbling criticism, or rather terror of other 
people’s criticism; on the other, a vague 
feeling that between the Divine words and 
our feeble minds we need some softening or 
interpretative medium ; on one side a suspi- 
cion that the Old Book is too uncertain and 
imperfectly human to be definitely and autho- 
ritatively a divine message to people with 


It does depict the world as a great hospital ; 


| but pathological science in its pages never 


takes the place fora moment of the art of 
healing. It shields all who read it reverently 


| from the contagion of the sins it describes, 
| by always making us feel that sin is not a 


claims to high culture; on the other, that it | 


is too awfully and mysteriously Divine for 
common eyes to penetrate. 

‘Don’t send us to a book,” 
say, “toa dry, ancient Scripture ; 
Spirit inspires humanity still.” 

“Don’t venture to lay open the sacred 
oracles ‘to an ignorant private interpretation,” 
others say. ‘There is a Church, a living 
authoritative body, which existed before the 
Book, which alone preserved the Book, and 
which alone can securely unveil it.” 

Truth,. of course, there is on both sides. 

We do need the living Spirit who inspired 
the authors of the Book to inspire the life of 
the readers now. 

And we have the Christian life which 
existed before the Book, to interpret and to 
diffuse it still. 

The truth of God is not distributed by 
lifeless machinery ; it never was, and it never 
will be. 

But the Book itself, im itse/f, seems to me 
the answer to both these depreciations. 

I believe we may safely leave the argu- 
ments against its universal adaptation and 
circulation to refute each other. 

One of the objections, however, which 
makes me most indignant is, that it is not 
suitable for young people. 

It certainly was not written for young 
girls, or by young girls. But why is it that 
against this English literature of ours which 
has sprung up around it, is brought just the 
opposite objection, that it is apparently 
written with a prudish sense that there ought 
to be nothing in it unfit for young ladies to 
read ? 

Why is it that to the literature of all others 
moulded by the Bible, foreign countries 


some people 
the living 





necessity of humanity, but its disease, and 


| by enlisting our whole sympathies off the 


side of health and healing. 

The human imperfections it presents for 
criticism to investigate are just the proofs it 
is not ov/y human, not a rigid construction of 
diplomatically cautious theologians, but a 
growth of divine thought through human 
hearts. 

And as to its requiring interpretation, which 


| of the commentaries or confessions written 


to explain it does not contain for the next 
generation a thousandfold more difficulties 
to be explained than the Book itself ? 

It is, indeed, not a folding up and veiling 
of Divine truth, but an unfolding and a reve- 
lation. 

I believe, in my inmost heart, it is the 
strongest bond of our English Christian and 
social life. 

It has a common interest for men and 
women on every level of rank and culture. 
It is common ground between every section 
of our Church, and our nonconforming sects. 
It is a common prayer-book, a common 
hymn-book, a common education. 

It is as comprehensible and as dear to the 
slumbering passive minds of the old village 
people here, as to the world-sharpened wits 
of our London parish. 

Indeed, I believe people exaggerate the 
differences really existing between those for 
whom the Bible is the great guide in re- 
ligion and morals. For in the Bible all 
theology is moral, and all morals are theolo- 
gical; a combination which, when stead- 
fastly persisted in, does tend, I think, more 
than anything to soften mere external divi- 
sions. 

If we believe that the root of sin is selfish- 
ness, that God is love, and therefore that 
love is holiness ; that the Atonement is God 
restoring us to ’ Himself by the sacrifice of 
Himself; that salvation degins in the forgive- 
ness which reconciles us to God, and means 
the overcoming of the sin which separates 
from God, what room is there for deep 
inward separation ? 
























































Sweet it is to me to think that Margaret 
is teaching these little ones the sacred words, 
which will come back to them, as I have 
seen, and see daily, in long hours of sick- 
ness and on dying beds, with the fami- 
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‘liarity which makes them steal quietly like 


music into the heart when the mind is too 
wearied to grasp anything new ; and that my 
Monica is doing the same in that luxurious 
home. 


THE CHINESE: 


Theit Religions, Moral, and Social Condition. 


IV. 


“THE Chinese, as a 
race, are emi- 
nently given to 
superstition and 
superstitious ob- 
servances, and in 
alluding to. this 
subject the diffi- 
culty is not so 
much to find mat- 
ter for remark, as 
to know where to 
begin and where 
to end, Although 
they are not un- 
acquainted with 
the valuable pro- 
perties of many 
drugs, their doctors do not rely on this 
knowledge alone, but are in the habit of 
resorting to superstitious practices in their 
treatment of disease, and very frequently call 
in the aid of fortune-telling and the “ black 
art.” One or two examples of the former 
will suffice. After making an infusion—a 
favourite way of administering medicine— 
they deposit the refuse in the street, in the 
hope that when the spirit of the Tien-i 
(heavenly cure) star is going his nightly 
rounds, his horse may sniff at it, by which 
means they maintain that the sick man will 
be sure to derive great benefit! 
druggists often proclaim in their advertise- 
ments that they sell “ pills manufactured out 
of a whole stag, slaughtered with purity of 
purpose on a propitious day.” These stags 
are exhibited on the premises until the pro- 
pitious day arrives, when they are pounded 
up and turned into pills. The following 





A Husbandman. 





Again, | 


| English intelligibly and yet concisely. 


practice, too, looks exceedingly like an old- | 


world superstition, though by the exercise of 
great charity, and at the expense of a little 
credulity, it is just possible to put another 
interpretation upon it. 
advertise persistently in China as well as in 
England, will placard the walls with an- 





Quack-doctors, who | 


nouncements that they only see patients on 
the even days of the month, and then at 
some special hour. In illness, however, the 
Chinese are sometimes not unlike the Pecu- 


liar People, and shun the whole medical | 


fraternity, both quacks and regular prac- 
titioners alike. They pin their faith upon 
some god or goddess, who is supposed to 
have especial charge of their disease, and 
offer up supplications for a speedy recovery, 
accompanied by the burning of incense, and 
the promise of a handsome thank-offering, if 
all go well. We have mentioned a notable 
instance of this kind in speaking of the 
Buddhist goddess of small-pox, but the 
Chinese do not generally, as in that case, 
wreak their vengeance on their impotent 
idols when the patients die; they are far 
too matter-of-fact for that, and treat the 
affair on the purely commercial principle of 
“no cure, no pay.” Sometimes the aid of 
Taoist priests is called in by families to 
charm disease, or to expel the evil spirit 
which is supposed to be in possession of the 
house. Many and numerous are the super- 
stitious practices to which the Chinese have 
recourse for the cure or prevention of 
disease, but space will not admit of our 
entering into further details on this point, 
and it will be sufficient to add that they 
believe in the virtues of acupuncture, and 
that when cholera is prevalent, they often rub 
portions of their skin nearly raw with copper 
coins, in the hope of warding off the disease. 

The superstition which has the deepest 
and most mysterious hold on the Chinese 
mind, is what they call /éng-shui, an expres- 
sion which it is not easy to render into 


two characters literally mean “wind” and 
“water,” and foreigners very commonly 
translate them by the word “geomancy,” 


| but we fancy that, on the whole, “luck” 


comes nearer to the real meaning conveyed 


| by it. Féng-shui is a most convenient super- 


stition, and when a Chinaman is at a loss for 
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an argument, it will generally supply one. 
Féng-shui is the arch-enemy of railways, tele- 
graphs, mining operations conducted upon 
scientific principles, and of all European re- 
forms and improvements in general. Féng-shui 
objects as impartially to the church steeple 
and the cathedral tower as to the telegraph- 
post; in fact, until its ghost is laid for ever, 
we fear that China will not make much real 
progress in the paths of modern civilisation. 
We must not, however, omit to mention that 
féng-shui is very accommodating, when it 
suits the purpose of the officials, and does 
not appear to be in the least degree offended 
with the tall chimney-stacks of the powder- 
mills and the other strange appurtenances of 


structed in recent years for 
the benefit of the Chinese 
Government. This curious 
superstition has undoubtedly 
received some severe shocks 
of late years, but so deeply 
seated is it in the popular mind 
that, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, it 
will take many long years to 
eradicate it altogether. With 
regard to the minor supersti- 
tions of every-day life their 
name is legion; and some of 
them are very similar to those 
which prevailed in England 
in days gone by, and traces of 
which (we blush to own the 
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country district, as well as 
among those who ought to 
| know better. The Chinese are 

CashSword. much given to a belief in 
| charms and omens, of which 
| we may cite the following examples. They 
look upon some of their classical works 
as being most efficacious in charming away 
evil influences, especially if put under the 
pillow at night. What we must term a 
“‘money-sword,” constructed with copper 
cash,* fastened on rods in the shape of a 
sword, is considered a very powerful charm. 
, Many characters, too, in the Chinese lan- 
guage are looked upon as first-rate charms, 
such as shou (longevity), foo (happiness), and 
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* Cash is the name given by foreigners to the only native 
coin in use in China. Except at Peking and for a short dis- 
tance round the capital, where a larger coin is in circulation, 

this cash (chzen) is about the size of a farthing; they all have 
| a square hole in the centre, through which a string is gene- 


| rally passed, and they are tied up by hundreds. 
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the arsenals and dockyards, | 
which foreigners have con- 


fact) still linger in many a_| 


Asi (joy), the last being often written double; | 





they are to be seen written up in all sorts of 
places, especially on doors and door-posts, 
and frequently in a very elaborate manner. 
The characters in question are also cut on 
precious stones and other ornaments. The 
cry of the magpie and the coming of swallows 
and strange dogs to a house are regarded as 
omens of good; while crows, owls, and stray 
cats go together in the opposite category. 
The dog is supposed to have got scent of 
coming prosperity, and the cat of abun- 
dance of rats and mice when the house has 
gone to rack and ruin. 

Intimately associated with the super- 
stitions of China is the art of fortune-telling, 
or divination, an art which enters into 
many matters of every-day life, and is prac- 
tised openly and in various ways, the follow- 
ing being the more noteworthy methods 
pursued. The most common branch of the 
fortune-teller’s art has reference to the eight 
horary characters which, taken in pairs, de- 
note the year, month, day, and hour of a 
person’s birth. The fortune-teller makes his 
predictions on these data, by the use of 
certain mystical books pertaining to his art, 
and his s@rvices are an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the arrangement of a marriage, 
for he it is who decides whether the horo- 
scopes of the man and the woman are 
sufficiently in harmony to justify their be- 
coming husband and wife. Another pro- 
fessor of the art, like the gipsy in our own 
country, bases his vaticinations on the phy- 
siognomy of his client; he does not, how- 
ever, confine his examination to the lines in 
the palm of the hand, but extends them 
even to the whiskers, if his customer chances 
to have them, a somewhat rare occurrence 
in China. A third class of fortune-teller 
professes to pry into the future by the aid of 
a bird and small sheets of paper. He 
belongs to the peripatetic order, and is com- 
monly to be found in the streets and tea- 
gardens. In one hand he holds a piece of 
horn and a bamboo stick, by striking which 
together he attracts the attention of the 
passers-by, and in the other hand he carries 
a cage containing the bird. When a cus- 
tomer applies to have his fortune told, he 
| spreads out the little sheets of paper, usually 
sixty-four in number, on which are written 
some characters. The cage is opened, the 
bird hops out, and, being trained to the 
| business, picks up one of the slips of paper. 
‘This the fortune-teller unfolds, reads the 
mysterious inscription, and interprets it 
| according to the exigencies of the case. 
' In some parts of the country a similar per- 
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formance is gone through in a rather more | dewy eve, these men do a more flourishing 
elaborate manner, with a hen for the me-| business than the pieman or vendor of hot 


dium. This is the most economical of all | potatoes does at home; they carry about | 


the ways of having one’s fortune told, for a | with them from street to street their stock-in- 


man may thus, according to Chinese ideas, | trade, including a small stove, suspended | 
ascertain the decrees of fate for the mode- | 
rate charge of one farthing. 


Another peri- 


| 


from the ends of a bamboo pole, and are | 
busily engaged all the livelong day in making 


patetic fortune-teller is of a literary turn and dispensing dumplings, cakes, and such- 


of mind, and applies 
himself to the dissec- 
tion of those strange- 
looking _hierogly- 
phics in which the 
Chinese language is 
written. In addition 
to these, there are 
two other classes of 
fortune-tellers; the 
one is the professor 
learned in the mys- 
teries of féng-shui, 
spoken of above in 
its relation to super- 
stition, who is con- 


sulted in regard to 


lucky spots for 
graves and times 
for burial, and often 
receives large fees ; 
and the other ope- 
rates by means of 
a tortoise-shell and 
some ancient copper 
cash. On the whole, 
we suspect that for- 
tune-tellers do a 
better business in 
China than in most 
other countries, even 
where superstition is 
still rife, for the 
Chinese always like 
to have a lucky day 
chosen for every- 
thing, be it for open- 
ing a shop, marrying 
a wife, burying a 
parent, starting on 
a journey, or any 
other matter of the 
least importance. 


Besides the fortune-tellers, there are several 
other features in Chinese street-life which de- 
serve a passing glance. 
the pleasantest side of the theme, we allude 


As being, perhaps, 








Irrigation by Chain Pump. 


like delicacies, suited 
to the popular taste. 
Amusements are not 
wanting in the 
streets ; often an ob- 
servant stranger will 
notice a crowd of 
people, and on closer 
inspection he will 
find that they are 
listening to some 
story-teller; and now 
and again a perform- 
ance may be seen, 
which bears, at first 
sight, some resem- 
blance to our own 
Punch and Judy, 
but which may be 
better described as 
Chinese theatricals 
on a small scale. 
Jugglers, too, are 
often to be seen, 
many of whom are 
very clever, and per- 
form all sorts of 
tricks, such as sword 
and needle swallow- 
ing, spinning a plate 
round in a rather 
curious way, &c., 
&c.; and in every 
direction will be seen 
the itinerant barber, 
either busy at his 
trade or moving off 
to another locality 
with his apparatus 
slung from the ends 
of a bamboo-pole, 
and at the same time 
making his well- 


known signal to attract customers. The vice 
of gambling is unfortunately very common 
in China, and is openly indulged in in the 
streets, though it is strictly prohibited by 


first to the itinerant vendors of provisions. | law. So common and widespread is the 


As the Chinese live very much out of doors, 
and the principal streets of their towns are 
thronged with people from early morn to 
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passion, that, besides resorting to the other 
methods of street-gambling, a Chinaman of 
the humbler classes will often gamble for his 
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meal with one of the vendors of dumplings, 
&c., mentioned above, and if he loses, as is 
generally the case, he goes away without his 


under our notice, have been very paltry. 
When we consider that Chinese lanterns are 
generally made of paper or very thin horn, 


food, philosophically hoping for better luck | and that the illuminating power is a dip 


next time. 
what we have said, the hubbub of discordant 
sounds prevailing in the narrow thorough- 


fares of a busy Chinese town, is awful to con- | 
template, and the more so, when it is con- | 


sidered that we have oitly alluded to a few 
of the component parts. By far the un- 
pleasantest, and, at the same time, the saddest 
element in Chinese street life is undoubtedly 
the beggar. These poor wretches are com- 
mon in all eastern countries, but we never 
saw them swarm anywhere as they do in 
many Chinese towns, where they are posi- 
tively a terror to all peaceably disposed per- 
sons. So much so, that shopkeepers are 
only too glad to pay them black mail. They 
are a regular fraternity by themselvés, and 
are quite lost to all sense of decency and 
shame. They frequently maim themselves, 
even going so far as to put out their 
eyes, and cut off limbs, to excite com- 
passion, and present a most hideous and 
loathsgme appearance. Their powers of en- 


durance are certainly very great, for in the | 


icy cold winter weather of Northern China 


we have seen them going about purposely | 


almost stark-naked, with perhaps a ragged 
piece of matting, or the remains of a filthy 
sheepskin coat, thrown about their shoul- 
ders. 

The divine command to keep every 
| seventh day holy is not respected by the 
Chinese, but they observe, in a greater or 
less degree, a number of festivals and popular 
holidays, the chief of which we will briefly 
enumerate. The holiday which is most uni- 
versally observed in China, is that of the New 
Year, which, with them, commences some- 
times at the end of our January, but more 
generally in February. Then for a few days 
there is an absolute cessation of all work and 
business, so absolute, indeed, that in some 
places provisions cannot be purchased. 
Every one at this time visits or sends con- 
gratulatory messages to his friends and 
acquaintances, and general festivity is the 
order of the day; the public offices are closed 
for a month, and it is impossible to get the 
officials to attend to any matters, unless they 
be of the most urgently important nature. 
On the fifteenth of the first month occurs the 
Feast of Lanterns, which has attained a more 
world-wide celebrity than it deserves. In some 
places the exhibition of lanterns may be worth 
seeing, but nearly all those which have come 








As may well be imagined from | candle, it is not surprising that this festival, 
| which has now been celebrated for but little 
| short of eleven hundred years, is not a very 


great success, at least when judged by an 
European standard. Sometimes, undoubt- 
edly, very pretty and effective lanterns are 
exhibited, but the great charm to the Chinese 
mind, we suspect, is the universal hubbub 
that reigns supreme in the streets. At the 
period called by the Chinese Zz-chun (com- 
mencement of spring), when the sun is in 
15° of Aquarius, a festival is kept, which is 
held in high honour in connection with agri- 
cultural pursuits, and lasts ten days. The 
prefect of every first-class city goes out to 
meet the spring at the head of a procession, 
in which, with much foolish mummery, a 
clay image of a buffalo is carried solemnly 
along, and eventually broken in pieces by 
the people in the hope of thereby securing 
an abundant harvest. On the second day of 
the second month is the festival of the house- 
hold gods, and at the beginning of the next 
month comes the chivg-ming-chich, when, as 
has been before stated, it is customary for all | 
well-regulated Chinamen to visit and perform 
certain ceremonies at the tombs of near rela- 
tions. To show that they have done their 
duty in this respect, they deposit a written 
memorandum at the grave. The eighth day 
of the fourth month is the birthday of 
Buddha, and is observed by some as a holi- 
day. On the fifth day of the fifth month is 
the festival of dragon boats, fabled to have 
been instituted nearly fifteen hundred years 
ago, when races are run in long, narrow 
boats, and there is a great deal of excitement 
and an immense amount of noise among the 
water-side population. ‘This is one of the 
principal periods of the year at which it is 
usual to settle bills. During the first half of 
the seventh month, there is a curious festival 
based upon an old tradition, during which 
people burn paper clothes, &c., in order to 
pass them on to the world of spirits for the 
use of their departed relatives. On the fif- 
teenth of the eighth month is the “ mid- 
autumn festival,” at which the Chinese wor- 
ship and make oblations to the moon, and 
perform sundry other superstitious cere- 
monies. ‘The origin of this festival is traced 
back to an old fable of an emperor of the 
Tang dynasty (more than a thousand years 
ago) having visited the palace of the moon, 
in remembrance of which he established this 
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festival, and its peculiar attendant cere- 
monies. This also is one of the occasions 
on which people worship the tablets of their 
ancestors. On the ninth day of the ninth 
month is the chuzg-yang-chich, also called 
téng-kao, which literally means “ ascending 
high.” The origin of this festival or holiday 
is also based on a fable that some ancient 
worthy on that day escaped from dire calamity 
by taking refuge on the top of a hill, At 
this period some Chinese make picnics to the 
hills, and amuse themselves with kite-flying, 
for grown-up people in this strange country 
do not despise what we are accustomed to 
consider a childish amusement. On the 
shortest day of the year, which falls in the 
eleventh Chinese month, all civil and mili- 
tary officials are required to worship the 
winter solstice in the Imperial Hall of their 
district. ‘Thorough-going holiday-makers de- 
vote a considerable portion of the twelfth 
month to festive preparations in view of the 
approaching new year, and on the twentieth 
the public offices are closed for their annual 
holiday. Such, in brief, are the chief festi- 
vals and popular holidays of China, in addi- 
tion to which there are many other annual 
customs, peculiar to domestic life, the worship 
of particular divinities, &c., &c. 

Sufficient has been said, we think, in the 
course of these somewhat desultory notes on 
the Religious, Moral, and Social Condition 
of the Chinese, to enable our readers to judge 
for themselves how strong is the fortress 
which our missionaries, as the soldiers of 
Christ, have begun to attack, with the stead- 
fast purpose of eventually carrying it by 
storm; and it only remains for us to say a 
few words, in conclusion, in regard to the 
history of missionary labour in China, and to 
point out,the more special obstacles with 
which the labourers have to contend. 

One of the earliest allusions to the at- 
tempted evangelization of China is to be 
found in Arnobius, and has reference to 
A.D. 300. Some two hundred and fifty years | 
later we hear of monks returning thence to 
Europe, and bringing with them a knowledge 
of sericulture. Native histories, too, are not | 
silent on the point, for mention is made in 
them of the arrival, in the reign of Tai Tsung 
of the earlier Tang dynasty (a.D. 627—650), 
of certain priests from Tatsin (Judza), who | 
were well received and permitted to propa- | 
gate their religion. Nestorian Christians | 
are said to have first entered China, in | 
A.D. 505, and they are credited with the | 
erection in A.p. 781 of a stone tablet at | 
Si-ngan fu, the chief town of one of the west- | 


ern provinces of China. This tablet was 
discovered by Roman Catholics in 1625, and 
was found to bear an inscription in Chinese 
and Syrian characters, detailing the spread 
of Christianity in China. ‘Towards the close 
of the thirteenth century the Roman Catho- 
lics first entered the field, and came into 
collision with the Nestorians both in China 
and in the remote and even now little known 
regions beyond her western boundaries. 
After making some progress, this mission 
seems to have been crushed out of life by 
violent persecution. Francis Xavier, who in 
1549 had established the first Jesuit mission 
in Japan, set out from Goa three years later 
in order to do the same for China, but died 
on the voyage. Matthew Ricci, whose 
remains lie buried outside the walls of 
Peking, was the next Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary to China who is known to fame. He 
arrived at Canton in 1581, and his great 
learning and scientific attainments soon 
brought him into favour at court; the star 
of Roman Catholicism was then in the ascen- 
dant, and a great and glorious future seemed 
to be at hand for its missionaries. After a 
time came trouble and persecution, and for 
many a long year the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion and its professors were held in extreme 
disfavour, if not actually persecuted. The 
missionaries, however, continued to work in 
secret, and so great was their vitality that 
they succeeded in maintaining their foothold 
in the country until better days came. 
Protestant missionaries do not seem to 
have commenced their labours in China 
until the beginning of the present century ; 
and we believe that the Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
who was sent out by the London Missionary 
Society in 1807, was the pioneer missionary. 
In those days, and for thirty-five years after- 


| wards, the sphere of action open to our mis- 


sionaries was very restricted, for foreigners 
were only allowed to live at Canton. The 
first missionaries, however, though they were 
so cramped in their mov ements, were not 
idle: they began the good work, and we 
doubt not that their labours are even now 
bearing fruit in an unobtrusive way. In 
1842, four more ports were opened to foreign 
intercourse—viz., Shanghai, Ningpo, Foo- 


| chow, and Amoy—and our missionaries were 


not slow to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their field of operations. 
The same happened after the last war, when 
more ports were opened, including Hankow, 
|in the very centre of this heathen empire, 
| and fresh channels were made available for 
pushing a knowledge of the gospel into the 
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interior. At the present day, English or 
American missionaries are at work at all the 
open: ports, and at some places in the inte- 
rior besides. 

The Scriptures were first translated into 
Chinese by Dr. Morrison, as soon as he had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage to enable him to undertake this very 
important task, in a portion of which he re- 
ceived valuable assistance from Dr. Milne. 
This version, necessarily a somewhat im- 
perfect one, was in use till some twenty-five 
years ago. In 1847, when missionaries had 
had time to acquire a more perfect know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, it was re- 
solved that the New Testament should be 
carefully translated over again ; and this all- 
important work was entrusted to Dr. Med- 
hurst, Dr. Bridgman, and Mr. John Stronach 
—names well known in the mission-field of 
China. Two other missionaries wére ori- 
ginally to have given their assistance, but 
they were prevented from so doing—the one 
(Mr. Walter Lowrie) by death, and the 
other (Bishop Boone) by infirm health. 
With the additional assistance of the younger 
Milne, a translation of the Old Testament 
was afterwards undertaken, and finished in 
1854. While actively pursuing their more 
important sacred calling, not a few mis- 
sionaries, both English and American, have 
found time to execute works relating to the 
language, literature, &c., of China, which 
will secure for them the lasting gratitude of 
their fellow-countrymen. Without attempt- 
ing a lengthy catalogue of such productions, 
it will be sufficient to mention the first 
Chinese-English Dictionary by Dr. Morrison, 
who also contributed a “ View of China for 
Philological Purposes,” &c.; another Dic- 
tionary, by the Rev. Dr. Medhurst ; and a 
** Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton Dia- 
lect,” by Dr. E. C. Bridgman. The last- 
named work is a particularly valuable one, 
and it is much to be regretted that it has 
become so scarce that a copy is nowadays 
hardly ever procurable. Of living mission- 
aries, Dr. S. Wells Williams will be long 
remembered by his “ Middle Kingdom” and 
his two Dictionaries, one of which has only 
recently been: completed ; Dr. Legge for his 
labours in the translation and annotation of 
the Chinese classics ; Dr. Joseph Edkins for 
his “Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial 
Language,” and other useful publications ; 
and Mr. A. Wylie for his ‘‘ Notes on Chinese 
Literature.” 

The systems pursued by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic missionaries differ very ma- 





terially. The latter plunge at once into the 
interior, and join some old station of their 
co-religionists ; they identify themselves with 
the natives—dressing, feeding, and living 
exactly as they do; and, further, they trust 
almost entirely to educational means for 
converts. The former, on the other hand, 
usually confine their labours to the treaty 
ports and the neighbouring districts, and 
live among or near their fellow-countrymen. 
With the exception of the members, male 
and female, of the “China Inland Mission,” 
labouring chiefly in the lower valley of the 
Yang-tsze, but few Protestant missionaries 
have adopted the native dress and mode of 
living. A notable exception to this, how- 
ever, was the late Rev. W. C. Burns, who 
died a few years ago, from sheer exhaustion, 
at his post at Newchwang, in Southern 
Manchuria, after many years of active labour 
at Foochow and elsewhere. Saving that he 
did not sever himself entirely from the 
society of his fellow-countrymen, he adopted 
the plan pursued by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries as regards dress and mode of 
life, and in personal appearance was hardly 
distinguishable from an ordinary respect- 
able Chinaman. 

We must not omit to advert to the subject 
of medical missions, for in our opinion too 
great importance cannot be attached to 
them, and we think that the good effect 
produced by their agency is not always 
sufficiently appreciated. The medical mis- 
sionary is a most valuable coadjutor to the 
missionary proper: he prepares the way for 
him by touching the most susceptible chord 
in the Chinese heart, and there are but few 
Chinamen who fail to perceive his infinite 
superiority to the native quack, in the relief 
of pain and the cure of disease. These 
medical missions are now established at the 
capital and at many of the treaty ports, and 
are doing really good work in other ways 
besides the healing of the sick. Through 
their means the Chinese in remote districts 
will gradually be brought to look at the 
foreigner from beyond the seas with less 
distrust and less dislike, for they will have 
heard from grateful friends of the wondrous 
cures effected by the foreign doctors, who 
do their work, not for the sake of any money 
reward, like their own medical men, but only 
in order to afford relief to suffering humanity. 
Where all are doing such good service to the 
cause, it seems a somewhat invidious matter 
to call attention to any particular individual, 
but among many other honoured names, few 
have done more good than the late Dr. 
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James Henderson and Mr. William Lockhart, ] which the Chinese are so deeply attached. 


the latter of whom, after many years’ labour 
in Shanghai, opened the Peking Hospital in 
1861, where, 23 his successor, Dr. Dudgeon 
has laboured with great success for more 
than ten years past. 

Printing establishments are also extremely 
valuable aids to miSsionaries, and without 
them they would be much restricted in their 
operations. Few men, we believe, have 
done better service in this direction, and 
worked more energetically to assist the 
spread of Christianity by all the means in 
their power, than Mr. Wylie, Mr. Gamble, 
and Dr. S. Wells Williams. 

From small, very small, beginnings, the 


number of Protestant missionaries in China | 


has considerably increased ; but still the cry 
is for more men and more means, for the 
field is a vast one. ‘The missionaries now at 
work are of varied denominations: they have 
been sent out and are maintained by some 
fourteen English and twelve American socie- 
ties, and in addition there are also a few sent | 
by German and Swiss societies. Among 
the chief special obstacles to the labours of 
missionaries in this great stronghold of 
heathenism may be enumerated—(i.) The 
language, of which, though the difficulty of 
acquiring a smattering, enough for the pur- 
poses of every-day life, has been greatly 
exaggerated, it takes much patient toil and 
application to obtain a sufficient knowledge 
to make a man a really useful missionary. 


(ii.) The national vanity, under which head | 
may be included the powerful and antago- | 


nistic influence of the doctrines of Confucius 
and other ancient sages. (iii.) The worship 
of deceased ancestors, a form of idolatry to 


(iv.) The manner in which, from their youth 
up, the Chinese are carefully trained to 
superstitious observances till they become 
part and parcel of their very nature. To over- 
come this obstacle effectually, the mothers 
of China must be evangelised, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how that most desirable end will 
be successfully accomplished without the in- 
troduction of a large female element into the 
missionary staff. This, we are fully aware, 
opens up a very difficult question, but it is one 
which, owing to the peculiar conditions of 
Chinese domestic life, will have to be faced 
and solved before long. We must hope that 
in time, and by the divine blessing, all these 
obstacles, serious though they be, will fade 
away, and that our missionaries may find 
| that they are making even greater progress 
| than they are now doing. In the meantime 
| Wwe must not forget w hat is most wanted in 
this magnificent “field for missionary enter- 
| prise, viz. (we adopt the words of a mis- 
| sionary of much experience), more union 
|and co- operation in the field, for if denomi- 
national differences are puzzling at home, 
| what must they be to the Chinese? more 
| sympathy and intercourse between the mis- 
sionaries and the Churches at home; more 
|earnest prayer and supplication for the out- 
| pouring of God’s Spirit upon the missionary 
| work; and, lastly, more men and more 
means. Such being the case, we cannot 
conclude these articles in more appropriate 
terms than with the words of our Saviour, 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye, therefore, the 
Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” 
EDW. DUFFIELD JONES. 








JOHN A LASCO, THE POLISH REFORMER. 


PART I. 


Re episodes of history are like pleasant | 

resting-places on a long and sometimes 
weary journey, and the history of the great | 
Reformation of the sixteenth century is rich 
in such episodes. It was achieved, indeed, | 
for the most part by one great hero in each 
country, but these would never have suc- | 
ceeded as they did without the aid of men | 
who, if not fitted to be commanders-in-chief, 
were no less enlightened, no less courageous, 
and in their own spheres, perhaps, no less 
necessary than themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the great end. Great David had 
his thirty “mighties,” and one “more 


honourable than the thirty,” though even he 

|“ attained not to the first three ;” yet the 
names of them all have been handed down 
| to posterity ; and enlightened friends of the 
Reformation will be slow to let the giants 
that there were in those days overshadow 
the lesser mighties, and gratefully search out 
| what is known of them. 

The subject of our present sketch is a 
Reformer scarce known even by name to 
ordinary readers of Church History; but 
Englishmen should have some interest in a 
foreign nobleman who sacrificed the highest 
prospects in his own country, and laying his 
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all at the feet of Christ became a Protestant 
preacher in another land; who when 
thwarted in the great changes he was effect- 
ing in the sphere of Jabour which he had 
chosen, and forced to seek shelter in England, 
was quickly appreciated and received with 
honour by Edward VI. and by Cranmer ; 
who at their desire became Superintendent of 
the foreign Protestant congregations settled 
in London—French, Italian, and Belgic (or 
German)—over whom the young king spread 
the broad shield of his royal protection; who 
occupied this difficult post to the high satis- 
faction of all concerned ; and who as long 
as Edward lived enjoyed his confidence and 
esteem. 

None of the Reformers, probably, was by 
birth of such distinguished rank as Johna 
Lasco.* He was descended from a wealthy 
and influential baronial family, and-in all 
his writings we find him styling himself 
“baron of Poland.” Of his parents we know 
nothing, but his uncle—after whom he 
appears to have been named—was Arch- 
bishop of Gniezno or Gnesen, Bishop of 
Cracow, and Primate and Chancellor of the 
kingdém of Poland. His brothers, too, were 
entrusted with the weightiest State affairs ; 
one brother being Polish ambassador at the 
Court of Francis I. of France, while another 
had the same post at Vienna, and a third, 
as a warrior and statesman, was one of the 
most distinguished men of his age. Cer- 
tainly—if we may judge by his writings—the 
subject of this paper, if he had thrown him- 
self into secular life, would have been 
inferior to none of them in great qualities ; 
but he counted the cost, and though that was 
more considerable than fell to the lot of 
some others, he bore himself through it 
with courage, patience, consistency, and 
honour to the end. 

John a Lasco was born at Warsaw, in the 
year 1499.t In early life his uncle’s influence 
did much to direct him, and ever aright. That 
uncle was indeed a noble character, and 
highly appreciated at court; he was a friend 
to science and a lover of his country; his 
administration in the highest ecclesiastical 
and civil offices was unexceptionable ; and 





* Though the Polish form of the family name was Laskz, 
his uncle and he always wrote their name a Lasco. 

+ It is interesting to observe how nearly contemporaneous 
with each other were all the great instruments of the Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus, the pioneer of them all, was born in 1467; 
Luther, in 1483; Zwingli (but seven weeks later), in 1484; 
Melancthon, in 1497; C&colampadius (the Melancthon of 
Switzerland), in 1492; Bucer, in the same year with Melanc- 
thon ; Cranmer, in 1489; Knox, in 1505; Calvin, last of the 
giants, in 1509. When in Divine Providence any mighty 
work is to be achieved, the right instruments are brought 
upon the stage at the right time. 





though zealous against all that threatened to 
rend the Church, he was, like Erasmus, of a 
liberal school and favourable to reform—so 
favourable indeed, that a rumour went 
abroad that he was a concealed Protestant, 
and in fact secretly married. This rumour 
his enemies of the old school so industriously 
spread abroad, that op returning from Ger- 
many in 1526, he thought it expedient to 
take his oath in writing, and cause it to be 
deposited among the royal archives, that 
the whole was a pure fabrication, that he 
adhered to the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church, and that he would live and die 
in it.* 

The wish of this uncle and his own incli- 
nation combined to decide the youth in 
favour of the Church as a profession ; and 
on the completion of his studies at home, he 
set out on his travels, at the age of twenty- 
five, purposing to visit some foreign Univer- 
sities, and hoping to come in contact with 
men of distinction. In what state of mind 
he left home, it’ would be interesting to 
learn ; but we can only conjecture it from 
what we know of the state of Poland at that 
time on religious questions, and from the 
actual result of these travels. To none of 
the religious movements of Europe, for a 
century and a half before, had Poland been 
indifferent. The Waldensians, the Wicliffites, 
the Hussites or Bohemian Brethren—all had 
their sympathizers in that country. Even 
before Luther was heard of, Polish theolo- 
gians had inveighed against the enforced 
celibacy of the clergy, and even against all 
additions to the word of God as the sole 
tule of faith. At the University of Cracow 
Luther’s writings were openly sold and 
eagerly read ; and people’s confidence began 
to be more and more shaken, but without 
any firm hold of the Reformed doctrine. 
Probably this was very much the state of 
a Lasco’s mind when he set out on his travels. 
He would hardly be prepared to go straight 
into the atmosphere of Wittemberg ; and yet 
—possibly because the noble Reformer of 
German Switzerland was not yet so obnoxious 
to Rome as Luther—so it was that in the 
autumn of the very year in which he set out 
(1524), he went to Ziirich, and there made 
the acquaintance of Zwingli. What im- 
pression was made upon him by that re- 
markable man, we should never have known 
but for a casual sentence that dropped from 
his own pen, in a defence of himself which 





* A copy of this singular document will be found in Kuy- 
per’s recent edition of the works of John a Lasco, ii. pp. 547, 
548. 
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was extorted from him and published in the 
very year of his death, 1560. In this produc- 
tion, while repelling a venomous attack for 
his slavish dependence on “the Zwinglian 
sect,” he has the courage to own that to 
Zwingli himself he owed not only his first 
insight into the Gospel—some four-and-thirty 
years or more before that—but much for 
which he had to thank God since then, though 
he was not bound to approve and defend 
everything of his.* Now since that carries 
us back exactly to the year when a Lasco 
went to Ziirich (1524), it is clear that the 
begun revolution in his religious views is 
to be dated from this visit, and traced to 
Zwingli as the instrument of it; and with 
this his whole subsequent development will 
be found in full accordance. 

From Ziirich a Lasco repaired to France, 
where—no doubt through his brother, the 
Polish ambassador—he appears to have met 
with some consideration. Even there his 
new reforming tendencies must have disco- 
vered themselves ; for we find him in corre- 
spondence with the king’s sister, Margaret, 
the Queen of Navarre, who was the patroness 
of all earnest reformers. In the summer of 
the following year (1525) he went to Basle, 
then full of scholars, all of liberal views, and 
some of them decided reformers. There, for 
several months, he lived with Erasmus, gene- 
rously taking on himself all household ex- 
penses. What Erasmus thought of him we 
happen to know from the illustrious scholar 
himself, in a long letter which he wrote, two 
years after this, to his uncle the Primate of 
Poland, with whom, as with other members 
of the family, and the most distinguished men 
of that country, he was on terms of corre- 
spondence. He speaks of him as being his 
uncle all over again—which he meant as the 
highest compliment to the youth—and yet 
as being himself too; and says that it was 
not the least part of his happiness to have 
been for months his table companion. He 
cannot enough extol those qualities in him 
which had drawn forth, not his love only, 
but his veneration—such gravity of thought 
and modesty of expression as youth should 
learn from age, but which he, an old man, 
had learned from this youth.t Elsewhere he 
alludes to that gentleness of character which 
fitted him to harmonize with all, and his 
spotlessness of soul, more precious than gold 
or jewels, that—old as he himself was, and 





* Responsio ad virulentam . . . Joachimi Westphali Epis- 
tolam, &c. (1560).— Foannis a Lasco Opera Omnia (Ed. Kuy- 
per, Amst. 1866), Tom. i. p. 282. 

+ Erasmi Epistl. 978. Opp. iii. Pars Prior. Lugd. Bat. 
1703. 


! 
| sick, and worried with opposition—made him 
feel in his company as if renewing his youth ; 
_ although (for Erasmus to the last could never 
| want his joke) he says he had made him lose 
| nine months, during all which he had been 
| trying vainly to get his house—which had 
/been spoilt through its extravagance in 
/a Lasco’s hands—brought back to its old 
penuriousness in his own, with its tormenting 
| bills. But this was not all that a Lasco did 
for Erasmus. The great scholar had, in the 
course of his wanderings through Europe, 
picked up many a valuable but costly work, 
and he was pinched enough for the means of 
settling his book accounts. A Lasco gene- 
rously purchased his whole library—* that 
incomparable treasure,” as Strype calls it *¥— 
but considerately assigned the life use of it 
to the scholar whose whole treasure consisted 
in it. 

On leaving Basle (in October, 1525), 
a Lasco went on public business to France 
and Spain, being furnished for that purpose 
with a royal commission ; but early in the 
following year he was found in Italy, quietly 
engaged in learned study. Soon after that 
he returned home, and though frequently 
selected for diplomatic legations, he declined 
them all; his weak health and preference for 
learned study inducing him to withdraw 
entirely from political life. Nevertheless, as 
the selection of him showed the opinion 
entertained of his capacity for public affairs, 
and that after he had been tried, so there 
can be no doubt that this experience of his in 
public affairs, short as it was, tended not a 
little to qualify him for the different eccle- 
siastical posts which he was eventually called 
to fill, and in which no little organizing and 
administrative capacity was required, with no 
precedents to guide him. 

We have spoken of the degun revolution 
in a Lasco’s religious views, in 1524 at 
Ziirich. But, like the “seed which a man 
takes and casts into the ground, and which 
springs and grows up he knoweth not how,” 
it took a number of years for the germ of evan- 
gelical truth then lodged in a Lasco’s mind to 
show its real character. There was, however, 
an ever-deepening apprehension that there 
were evils in the Church far worse than those 
which Erasmus and his anti-monastic party 
were holding up to scorn; and this was by 
degrees familiarising his mind to the possible 
necessity—should these be found incurable— 
of having to abandon the old fabric alto- 
gether, with all the pain of severing himself, 








* “ Memorials of Cranmer,” 2 vols. (ed. 1853), vol. i. p. 344. 
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not merely from Erasmus and men of his 
school, but from all that he had been taught 
from childhood to revere as the one Church 
of God in which salvation was to be 
found.¢ In the very year of his return to 
Poland (1526) we find him, as “ Dean of 
Gnesen,” writing to a friend to get him from 
Cracow any fresh publications, whether by 
Erasmus or by Luther, on the unhappy con- 
troversy between those two eminent men on 
the Liberty or Bondage of the Will.* Though, 
in Luther’s management of this controversy, 
there was not a little of the weakness of the 
man—of which Erasmus did not fail to make 





the most—a Lasco deeply sympathized with 
his side of the argument. For his own part 
(he writes), if left to his own poor will, he 
would have continued the slave of sin; but 
for the grace of God, he would never have 
conquered his own corruptions. A year or 
two after this, the writings of Melancthon 
attracted him to that masterly expositor of 
evangelical truth; by degrees, he was led 
into correspondence with him, and young 
men went from Poland to Switzerland—by 
his encouragement, it is believed—to study 
under Melancthon. 

At length the death of his distinguished 
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John a Lasco. 


uncle, the Primate, in 1531, loosened one of | of the country, he thought his acceptance 


his strongest ties to the old Church; and 
having, in the year 1536, received the royal 
appointment to the bishopric of Cujavia, 
he was brought to a stand. Up to this 
time he had not despaired of the possibility 
of so reforming the Church of Poland from 
within, as to avert, or at least delay, the 
necessity of a conclusive breach with Rome. 
But matters, as he judged, were not yet 
ripe for such action as was needed ; and as 
the reforming party were weak in that part 


* This is the earliest letter of a Lasco’s which has been 
preserved. (Kuyper’s “a Lasco,” ii. p. 347-) 








of that see could issue in nothing but trouble. 
In this state of mind he had an interview 
with the king, and frankly told him his 
mind. The king was so much pleased with 
him that, while advising him to go abroad in 
the meantime, he gave him recommendatory 
letters to several sovereigns, He seems to 
have departed in 1537,. scarcely as yet 
“knowing whither he went,” and only re- 
solved at all hazards to have no fellowship 
with anything condemned by the Word of 
God. “I was once” (as he afterwards wrote 
of himself) “a right good Pharisee, rich even 
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; liarly bitter—the province of Brabant. But 





from my boyhood in titles and benefices. | 
By the grace of God I have left all—left my | 
fatherland, and my friends, among whom I 
could not live as the servant of Christ. Now, | 
in the company of my poor Lord Christ, | 
crucified for me, will I be His poor servant. | 
God be thanked, who hath given me back | 
again to myself.” 

On leaving Poland, no one would have ex- 
pected him to go straight to the Netherlands, 
where the virulence of Rome against the 
Reformed was so fierce; and especially 
strange would it seem that he should have | 
gone at once to where that enmity was pecu- | 


it had attractions for him. He had come 
to be in full sympathy with the Calvinistic 
or Reformed type of doctrine, as received 
in Switzerland and France, in contradiction 
from the Saxon, or Lutheran; and this 
being the form in which Reformation prin- 
ciples had rooted themselves in the Nether- 
lands, he would expect a more cordial welcome 
there than in most parts of Germany. His old 
acquaintance, Hardenberg, cathedral preacher 
at Bremen, had in fact been expelled for en- 
deavouring to bring the Protestants of that city 
round to the Swiss view of the Lord’s Supper ; 
although with such success had he done so, 
that his views were ultimately adopted there. 
But why to Brabant ? Well, besides an intro- 
duction which he had to its court from his 
own sovereign, his brother Jerome was 
Polish ambassador there, and possessed 
immense influence. This, coupled with his 
own rank, opened all doors for him at Brus- 
sels, while at Antwerp he was sought after by 
the most distinguished men. Not having yet 





openly separated from Rome, the Chancellor | 
of King Ferdinand and the Markgrave of 
Brandenburg made him the most brilliant | 
offers if he would enter the service of the | 
emperor or the king. But he nobly declined | 
them all; and though he hung on for a year | 
or two, he at length, in the year 1540, formally 
severed himself from the Roman Church by 
taking a step of all others the most obnoxious 
in the eyes of the old party—he married. 
Though the superior sanctity of the single 
to the married state in all classes, but espe- 
cially in the clergy, was regarded by a 
growing number of Christians as an indis- | 
putable truth much earlier than many sup- | 
pose, it was not till the eleventh century that 
the gigantic iniquity of making celibacy com- 
pulsory for the clergy could be seriously | 
entertained. But boldness and persistence | 
was then the secret of Papal success; and | 
for nearly five centuries after it passed into | 





an ecclesiastical law, frightful as were the 
results of it, it hung like an incubus upon 
the consciences even of good men, and he 
would have been a bold man who should 
dare to hold forth the apostolic saying, ‘‘ Mar- 
riage is honourable in all men,” as no less 
applicable to the clergy than to others.’ 
Hence, when the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century reopened every question in- 
volving no more than an ordinance of the 
Church, this one was instinctively shied by 
some of the most eminent Reformers. They 
were unanimous, indeed, in regarding celibacy 
as not only having no Scripture warrant but 
flatly contrary to it ; but to raise the question 
—much more to exemplify their views by 
actual marriage—was what most of them 
shrank from, well knowing what evil construc- 
tions would be put upon it by the hypocritical 
zealots of the old system. C&colampadius, at 
Basle, seems to have been the first openly to 
lay down the Scripture and natural principles 
of the question ; but this was forced on by 
an ugly case which had occurred, and in 
compliance with a demand of the civil autho- 
rities, to enable them rightly to dispose of 
the case. And so able and satisfactory was 
his statement, that he was immediately after 
appointed professor of divinity there. As for 
Luther—though quite prepared, if the ques- 
tion should come to be publicly debated, to 
declare for entire liberty, and though once 
and again hinting to his friends that he might 
some day steal a march upon them by marry- 
ing—it was years before he showed any serious 
inclination to take that step ; and when at last 
he did so, it was the result of an event as 
unexpected by himself as by every one else, 
There happened to be nine nuns left in a 
Saxon convent, not far from Wittemberg, 
who, having imbibed the new views, were 
determined to be immured in that prison- 
house no longer. So one day they boldly 
left it empty ; and as the convent had been 
made over by the Elector to Luther for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, they were at 
once received at Wittemberg into Christian 
families, and one in particular—Catherine de 
Bora—was received into the family of the 
burgomaster of Wittemberg. She conducted 
herself so properly there, that Luther, anxious 
she should be married, recommended her to 
one gentleman who declined the match, 
while another, who would have married her, 
was rejected by herself. On this, Luther sud- 
denly resolved to marry her himself. One of 
his friends said, “If this monk marry, he'll 
make all the world, and the devil himself, 
burst into laughter, and destroy the work he 
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has begun.” On this being reported to Luther, | of course, excommunicated by Rome. It is 
he said, “ Well, then, I’ll do it ; I'll play the | easy to imagine how this step would vex his 
devil and the world this trick; I’ll content | timid friends, and even by some not timid 
my father, and marry Catherine.” And in| be disapproved, as likely to lower his influ- 
his serious moments he said his object in| ence. Two remarks only we shall make on 
taking this step was to strengthen the weak/| it. First, his health had always been infirm ; 
“by acting what he faught. And so far from | and expecting to be cast upon a world which 
undoing by this step the work he had begun, | had little sympathy with the sacrifices for 
it was soon justified by the result. For a| principle which he had already made, and 
happier union never was. Besides being a/ which might have to be continued, he might 
tried Christian, she proved a tender and | naturally feel that he needed an attention 
intelligent help-meet, to whom in times of | and care which could only be had in the 
trouble he delighted to open his heart by | society of one in full sympathy with himself, 
letter when absent, as well as a fond and | and whose lot would henceforth be bound 
faithful mother. | up with his own. But next—and this is to 
But what of a Lasco’s marriage? ll we | us decisive—there is every evidence that his 
know is, that having gone to Mayence, he | influence for good was not in the least 
there met with a young woman, to whom—| impaired by this step ; and one has only to 
though she was in humble circumstances—he | read what we have now to relate to be 
paid his addresses, which were accepted. On | convinced of this. : 
this coming to be known, he was, as a matter | DAVID BROWN. 











THE OLD FRIENDS. 


WHERE are they scattered now, ‘¢ But some are fall’n asleep ; ” * 
The old, old iriends ? The words are sweet ! 
One made her dwelling where the maples glow, Oh, friends at rest beneath the blesséd sod, 
And mighty streams through solemn forests flow, My feet still tread the weary road ye trod 
But never, from that pine-crowned land of snow, Ere yet your loving souls went back to God !— 
A message sends. When shall we meet ? 
Oh, Thou divinest Friend, 
Some meet me oft amid When shall it be 
Life’s common ways ; That I may know them in their garments white ? 
And then, perchance, a word or smile declares And see them with a new and clearer sight, 
That warm hearts throb beneath their load of Mine old familiar friends—made fair and bright, 
cares ; Like unto Thee ! 
For Love grows on, like wheat among the tares, : SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Till harvest days. sal Corinthians xv. 6. 





SOME GREAT THING. 


% M* father, if the prophet had bid thee | little sums of money, little fragments of time, 
do some great thing, wouldst thou | are all liable to be deemed insignificant, and 
not have done it? How much rather, then, | treated as things about which it matters little 
when he saith unto thee, Wash and be| how we act. If it were some great thing, we 
clean?” With this salve the servants of the | would take pains with it, and do it well; 
Syrian Naaman sought to soothe his pride, | but as it is only a trifle, it does not deserve 
which had been so greatly ruffled by Elisha’s | serious attention. We fancy that there must 
prescription, and by the manner in which | always be a proportion in bulk between 
it was given. In using this persuasive, | cause and effect, between means and end, 
they showed how well they knew not only | between the price and the purchase. 
the temper of their master, but the temper| Yet it is certain that this notion of the 
of mankind. It is characteristic of us all to | necessary insignificance of little things ‘5 con- 
think little of little things, and much of great | trary to what both Providence and Scripture 
things. Little remedies, little sins, little | are ever teaching us. How often do we see 
duties, little trials, little promises, little trusts, | events of the greatest importance turning on 
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the most trivial acts. Whether, in taking a 
walk, we choose this road or that ; whether, 
in selecting a house, we fix on this street or 
on that; whether, in going a journey, we 
start by the morning or the evening train ; 
what school we fix on for our children, what 
master we place them under in business, 
what physician we call in sickness, or what 
counsellor in difficulties—on such seemingly 
little things as these the whole course of our 
life, or the life of our children, will often 
turn. The fatal accident we should have 
met at the one hour is avoided at the other ; 
the friends and acquaintances we fall in with 
in the neighbourhood of our new dwelling 
have a vital influence on our fortunes; con- 
nections are formed, marriages contracted, 
habits acquired, opinions adopted, which give 
a new complexion to our whole life. Need 
we recall that celebrated cobweb on the 
mouth of the cave, which saved the life of 
Mahomet, and left him to prescribe for many 
centuries the faith of a hundred millions of 
mankind? Or need we call to mind that if 
young Martin Luther and his companion had 
been walking on different sides during the 
thunderstorm that killed the companion, 
Luther would never have been heard of in 
the Church history of Europe? The acci- 
dental overturning of a gentleman’s carriage 
in Virginia, in the year 1730, it is said, was 
what first brought together the father and 
mother of George Washington; so that a 
better road or a stronger spring might have 
kept the United States to this day a colony 
of Great Britain. If the nose of Cleopatra, 
says Pascal, had been half an inch shorter, 
the world’s destinies would have been 





changed. Things that are small to us are | 


often anything but small in the influence 
they exert. 
in the morning, covers the whole heaven 
with a dark drapery by night. 


Many a cloud like a man’s hand | 


What is thus taught by Providence is con- | 


firmed by Scripture. It is one of the striking 


‘lessons of the first great trial of our race in 


Eden; it was but an apple that “ brought 
death into our world, with all our woe.” 
Joseph’s confinement in the same prison 


| believed it on the s 


with Pharaoh’s butler was the occasion of | 


his wonderful promotion, and the removal 
of his people to Egypt ; Pharaoh’s daughter 
coming to bathe at a particular spot on a 
certain day preserved the life of Moses, and 


| the like circumstances. 


Ramoth Gilead fulfilled all God’s purposes in 
connection with the wicked Ahab. Need 
we say how our Lord enforced the importance 
of little things, denouncing any one who 
should break one of his least commandments, 
and teach men so ; teaching us that he that 
is faithful in that which is little is faithful also 
in much, and that the unjust in the least is 
unjust in much? Was not his whole life, too, 
an ennobling of little things, as men usually 
count them? How conspicuous was Christ’s 
life for the absence of all the usual outward 
marks of greatness ! Born and brought up in 
the poorest class of society ; working as a 
common carpenter till his thirtieth year (how 
we should have deemed the time wasted !) ; 
often occupied about daily bread, or drawing 
a draught of water from a well, or procuring 
money to pay a tax, or finding a home for a 
lonely mother; drawing illustrations from 
shepherds, and sowers, and fishers, and tra- 
vellers, and labourers ; finding heroes as He 
did in the humblest ranks—in the good 
Samaritan, in the beggar Lazarus, in the poor 
widow who possessed two mites, in the peni- 
tent publican, and in the woman that was a 
sinner ;—one of the great lessons of our 
Lord’s life cannot be better expressed than 
in the words He used about little children,— 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones.” 

It may be useful to indicate and illustrate 
some of the ways in which the spirit of 
Naaman is prone to show itself, especially in 
connection with our most vital interests, and 
the damage which it is fitted to inflict. 

1. In the first place, we often find the 
spirit that attaches importance only to “ some 
great thing,” hindering men from falling in 
with the simple offer of God’s grace, conveyed 
in the Gospel of his Son. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Gos- 
pel than simplicity. ‘“ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” was 
at once the most simple and the most com- 
prehensive statement that ever fell on human 
ears. The jailor of Philippi seems to have 
pot, and by so doing he 
made himself—what for eighteen hundred 
years he has been—a pattern to all men in 
Nicodemus would 
seem to have found it hard to digest when 





| Christ pressed it upon him— God so loved 


gave a new start to history; David’s mission | 


witl®bread and cheese to his brethren in the 
camp of Israel led to his combat with Goliath, | 


the world, that He gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
| not perish, but should have everlasting life.” 

| Again and again, Christ pressed this offer on 


and then to his occupation of the throne of | the Jewish ruler, as if determined to leave him 


Israel; a bow drawn at a venture before | 


| no loophole of escape ; bringing in, at one 
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point, by way of illustration, that incident in 
Hebrew history when a simple look had such 
a wonderful result—‘‘ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” Many are the passages in which 
this doctrine of free grace shines in all its 
brightness, like a star of the first magnitude 
in the Scripture firmament. But often, when 
this law of heaven is announced, how is it 
received? “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel?” ‘ Why,” say some, “ should I be 


told to do nothing, when I am so willing to | 


do much? Why should I be turned over so 
helplessly on the grace of another, when I 
am so eager to do all that is possible for 
myself? If I had been asked to do some 
great thing, I would have done it; but this 
simple act of receiving God's grace in Christ 
—I cannot imagine that it is in such a way that 
Iam to be saved!” Others, again, offer no 
active resistance to the doctrine of grace; 
but for themselves, they find it most difficult 
to accept it in its simplicity. Unconsciously 
the feeking lurks in their minds that it is too 
little a thing to be the turning-point of so 
great a blessing. They are like a man col- 
lecting money for a benevolent object in 
crowns and sovereigns, who unexpectedly 
gets a cheque for a thousand pounds. He 
cannot believe that this offer is real; he 
stands bewildered, hesitating, trembling, 
holding the cheque as if he ought not to 
have it, till by his hesitation he begins 
seriously to annoy the generous giver. But 
when God is the giver, this is surely an 
unworthy course. Why should any of us 
doubt the boundless generosity of God? 
Why should we hesitate to accept of it? Or 
why should we turn from it because it 
depends on so little an act on our part— 
believing on Him in whom all the fulness of 
the Godhead dwells? Can anything be better 
for us than to be partners with Christ ? And if 
the fact of the partnership turns simply on 
our being willing to be partners, if we are 
required to bring no premium, no capital, no 
profitable connection ; if we are invited to 
come with all our debts, and all our disgrace, 
and all our insolvency, let us only rejoice 
the more, and praise God the more! Marvels 
of grace and miracles of generosity distinguish 
the God with whom we have to do; if He, 
kinglike, pours his bounty on us, let each of 
us, childlike, accept the bounty, and never 
shrink from the blessing because the channel 
is so free. 





2. Another result of the spirit that attaches 
importance only to some great thing often 
is, to undervalue forms of active service in | 
which God would employ us, and in which 
it is in our power to glorify Him. 

Suppose our hearts are full of the question, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Suppose the question is put in all the ardour 
of a first love ;—the Lord’s answer is not 
always welcomed. It may be that that answer 
points to “little things.” The spirit that 
craves “some great thing” is apt to be 
ofiended. The more quiet and obscure ways of 
serving the Lord may seem like the waters 
of Israel to Naaman; and the rivers of 
Damascus, Abana and Pharpar, may look 
much more attractive. Some are apt to 
think that they are serving Christ only when 
doing work directly spiritual ; and that any 
secular employment, especially if it be of the 
nature of drudgery, is only a necessary, or 
perhaps not a necessary, evil. The notion 
may arise that their beloved Master has no 
interest in these trifling worldly avocations ; 
and that it is only when they escape from 
them, and take up higher spiritual work, that 
they can please Christ or do service to Him. 
There is no cause to dispute that Christ 
does call some to leave their fishing-nets in 
their fathers’ boat, and come and preach the 
gospel. As little should it be disputed that 
whatever direct work for Christ any Christian 
is able to do, that work he should do eagerly 
and conscientiously. Woe to the son, who- 
ever he be, who meets his father’s command 
to work in the vineyard, with the blunt 
refusal, “I will not !” 

But not the less is it true that there are 
a thousand little ways in which Christ calls 
the mass of his followers to serve Him. 
Is a Christian in the employment of another ? 
What a sphere for serving Christ may he 
not find here, in conscientiously dealing 
with his master’s interests as if they were 
his own! The charge of indifference to 
their masters’ interests, brought so strongly 
against workmen of the present day, may be 
an exaggeration ; but is there no elemert 
of truth at the bottom of it? And if 
there be, O Christian workman, or Chris- 
tian servant, who art willing to serve thy 
Lord, canst thou see no way of doing this 
even in little things, in thy workshop, fac- 
tory, kitchen, or stable? Will you bring 
no honour to your Master if you make it 
plain that your rule is, “ with good-will to do 
service, as to the Lord and not to man?” 
If you were serving Christ, would your effort 
be to do as little as possible for Him within 
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a given time? Would you be rebuking your | very far indeed from amiable when contra- 
fellow-workmen for working too hard, for | dicted in argument, or attacked in character 
being too careful of their master’s interests ? | by any of their comrades. How are we to 
You are working for Christ, even when your | account for such things? Just on the prin- 
earthly master is a Pharaoh or a Laban; ciple that things seemingly little are of trivial 
leave slim and superficial work to those who moment, and that it is ‘only to “ some great 
have no Master in heaven, but as for your | thing” that importance ought to be given. 
own labour, let it ever be your prayer, Practically, we disconnect the thought of 
“Establish the work of our hands upon | God with little or common trials. When 


us, yea, the work of our hands, establish 
thou it!” 

Are you in business for yourselves? You 
will serve Christ by your sacred observance | 
of his golden rule, ‘“ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so | 
to them.” Are you connected with those w ho | 
deal in unlawful gain? You will serve Christ 
by refusing to touch a farthing of the accursed | 
thing. Is a rival in business succeeding 


better than you? You w ill serve Christ by | 


trying to rejoice in his prosperity. Have 


your interests been cruelly injured by a} 


remorseless enemy? You will serve Christ 
by trying to love that enemy. Is evil-speak- 
ing one of the vices of your circle? You 


will serve Christ by cultivating the charity | 


that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth. You may call these little things 
if you please, but in some ways they are any- 
thing but little. It is sometimes easier to 
offer a beautiful prayer, or give a large money 
contribution than to tie the tongue from evil- 
speaking, or strangle the demon of jealousy, 
or abjure unrighteous gain, or do a kind 
act to an enemy. Not that we would set 
the one against the other; “ these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” But who can fail to see what 
glory would come to our Lord, if throughout 
all the realms of Christendom these little 
modes of service were faithfully observed? 
3. A third manifestation of the spirit that 
attaches importance only to “some great 
thing” is seen in the way we often behave 
under little trials. It has often been re- 
marked that in point of fact, many men 
bear great trials better than small. The 
logs of a fortune is sometimes received 
with more calmness, with more humble 
Christlike submission than the neglect of 


an order on the part of a servant, or the | 


disarranging of a business plan or a social 
pleasure. A: man will see his house with 





a great trial comes on me, I say, “ This is 
the hand of God;” I am overawed, over- 
whelmed ; I feel it a fearful thing to be in’ 
the hands of the living God; I am dumb 
| with silence, I open not my mouth because 
|God has done it. But when it is a little 
trial—not what you would call a trial, 
| agg but rather an annoyance, a worry, 

am apt not to think of God at all; I 
fancy, somehow, that it would be beneath 
God to concern Himself about so small a 
| matter; I am thrown off my guard, I give 
way to irritation, I indulge in bitter words. 
3ut is it not a sad mistake? If not a 
| sparrow falls to the ground without God, 
'then not the slightest of annoyances, not 
the most trifling of worries, can be without 
God’s_ knowledge, or apart from God’s 
designs. “Thou compassest my path and 
| my lying down, and art acquainted with all 
my ways. Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand on me.” 

What a different complexion it would give 
{to an ordinary life to see the hand of God 
even in the worries and annoyances of every 
day! To hear Him saying to us in the 
morning, ‘‘I send you out to-day to be crossed 
and disappointed, in order that where the 
carnal man would fret and fume, you may ex- 
ercise the spirit of meekness, forbearance, 
and patience. Your neighbour may provoke 
you, but instead of growling at him in anger, 
you are to give him the soft answer that 
turneth away wrath. Your servants and 
dependents may try your patience, but 
whatever you say to them, see that you say 
it in the spirit of self-control.’ From our 
neglect of God’s purpose in such matters 
what a multitude of sins are scattered along 
the line of our past lives! How sad and 
humbling do they make the retrospect ! 
What a draft on God’s mercy do ‘they call 
| for! How many opportunities of glorifying 
| God have we lost, how many handles have 














all that it contains burnt down with more | we given to the enemy to blaspheme, by not 
equanimity than he will bear the loss of a| watchifg and praying lest we should fall 
favourite book, or the destruction of a| into temptation! Alas! who can under- 
cherished ornament. Sometimes men have | stand his errors? It is but a small matter, 
given their bodies to be burned with admi- in comparison, that on certain great occa- 
rable fortitude and resignation, who were | sions of our life we may have acted faith- 
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| 
fully, even nobly. There are masters and | There is really no limit here, no line is 
mistresses that at a time will make a hand-| drawn here either between great and small 
some present to a servant, to make up for | matters, or between temporal and spiritual, 
cross tempers and unjust anger on a thou-| and no command is given us, while we pray 
sand petty occasions. There are sons that | for the one to be silent about the other. 
will now and then act with great generosity | As all that concerns us is the fruit of God’s 
to a widowed mother, whose heart they have | plan regarding us, so all that concerns us 
wounded day after day by their selfish and | may be made the subject of prayer by us to 
heedless ways. How much better would an | our Father. It is true there are dangers 








honest servant like a continuous current of | here. 
pleasant temper, than habitual crossness | 
interrupted by occasional generosity! How 
much happier would a good mother be 
made by habitual consideration for her feel- 
ings than by every-day selfishness and occa- 
sional flashes of bounty! It is on the little 
things, after all, that our daily happiness 
depends. And do not the same principles | 
apply to our conduct to God? Will the | 
occasional endurance of a great trial in a| 
right spirit be well-pleasing to God, if the | 
small trials of every day only rouse the 
corruptions of the carnal nature? Assuredly 
no. We revere the memory of martyrs, 
and well we may; but is there nothing in 
life to be placed on a level with martyrdom ? 
Is it a smaller achievement of divine grace 
when one is enabled to bear with uniiorm | 
meekness the numberless daily worries of an | 
irritating life, than to win the crown of | 
martyrdom by giving one’s body to the | 
flames ? 

4. The spirit that attaches importance 
only to “some great thing” is apt to prove | 
a great hindrance to fulness and minuteness | 
in prayer. 

It contracts the sphere of prayer. It} 
represents prayer as appropriate only to | 
the great interests of the soul, and regards 
it as degrading to spread before Him our 
common cares and little troubles. And thus 
men are led to make their prayers all general 
and vague, and prayer when it is general 
and vague is seldom communion with God ; 
and when there is no communion with God, 
you cannot look for an answer. But surely 
it is not God’s intention that prayer should 
be limited thus. “ Casting all your care on 
Him, for He careth for you.” “In every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your. requests be made 
known unto God; and the peace of God 
that passeth all understanding shall keep 
your minds and your hearts in Christ Jesus.” 





are on the earth. 


There is the danger of presumptuous 
familiarity, when we forget the infinite 
distance between God and us, or when we 
forget what profound homage is due by us 
to the Infinite One, or when we forget what 
amazing condescension it is in God to 
humble himself to behold the things that 
Some men, very offen- 
sively, would seem to parade their intimacy 
with God, like vulgar men of the world 
parading their intimacy with the titled great. 
It was not so with Abraham, when he pled for 
Sodom—he felt that he was but dust and ashes 
even when he was allowed to come so near. 
Yet it is true that through Christ God does 
invite us to spread out in prayer before Him 


| all our sins and temptations, all our sorrows 
| and troubles, all our trials and wants. 


The 
heavenly Father is interested in all that con- 
cerns his child. How much more smoothly 
will the stream of life run when we act on 


. . | 
this assurance! How much lighter our cares, 


how much sweeter our joys! How many 


| discoveries shall we ever be making of the 


minute care of God, of his touching and tender 
regard for our welfare in the little matters 
of life! “Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even he shall understand the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.” 

Let us, then, neither despise small things, 
nor the day of small things. Alike in what 
we believe, in what we do, in what we bear, 
and in what we pray for, the small is but 
the symbol of the great, the atom is the 
representative of the mass. Often as this 
is seen in the progress of human affairs, all 
preceding proofs of it dwindle before the 
crowning application to be made of it on 
that great day when the Lord’s welcome 
shall ring over the judgment-field, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast 
been faithful in a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things ; enter thou in 
to the joy of thy Lord.” 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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RICHARD CECIL. 


= the Life of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, 
it is told that when a young man, first 
awakened to the truth, he consulted two 
fathers of the Church as to the propriety of 
leaving the business of a silk manufac turer 
to which his friends had apprenticed him, 
in order that he might seek more spiritual 
service. ‘The one counselled patience, and 
the fulfilment of the articles of indenture ; 
the other, being convinced of the young | 
man’s earnestness, believed that he would | 
do no more good in the business, and | 
recommended him to be relieved, and to | 
begin his studies for the Church. The first 
was the Rev. Rowland Hill, and the other | 
was the Rev. Richard Cecil. In this matter | 
of advising, the characteristic traits of both | 
were very prominent. Rowland Hill was | 
always, in spite of his humour, discreet and | 
practical, more likely to go wrong by lack of | 
enthusiasm than by excess of it; and Cecil 
shrewdly discerning, in midst of his spiritual 
insight and unction, more likely to penetrate 
to inmost heart and motive. Moreover, it is | 
not improbable that Cecil may have seen in 
the case of Wilson a reflection of his own 
history. He too, as a lad, had been indif- 
ferent and sceptical, and had been designed 
to follow his father’s trade, but did not take 
to it, and found another destination, under | 
the constraint of that force of a new life which | 
makes all things new. In this way the facts 
of his life might serve to help the study of 
Bishop Wilson’s character as well as his own; 
but that, although a very tempting exercise, 
we must leave for our readers to follow out 
for themselves, if inclined. 

Richard Cecil was the son of a dyer, and 
was born in 1748. He had various striking 
escapes from death when quite young, but 
none of them seemed to have any effect in 
sobering him. On one occasion he fell into 





one of his father’s dye-vats, and was taken 
out nearly dead, and only after long effort | 
restored to consciousness. Still he remained 
a careless liver, vainly striving to find happi- | 
ness in the pleasures of the world. At | 


retiring to her closet and her Bible; secondly, 
that she has a secret spring of comfort of 
which I know nothing; while I, who give 
unbounded loose’ to my appetites, and seek 
pleasure by every means, seldom or never 
| find it. If, however, there is any such secret 
in religion, why may not I attain it as well 
as my mother? I will immediately seek it 
of God.” He rose from bed, and began to 
pray. Then it occurred to him that his 
mother attributed all to the very Christ that 
he had ridiculed, and he was miserable. 
But he was wise enough to open his heart to 
her, and to listen to her pious counsels. 
The result was a decision in favour of re- 
ligion, which in its results disturbed and 
annoyed his father almost as much as the 
careless life had done. ‘ # know not what 
to do with you,” said the father. “I have 
made two experiments for your subsistence ; 
I have tried to bring you into my own 
business, which at my death will be as 
good as an estate to you. You now seem 
to be taking a religious turn; but I tell you 
plainly that, if you connect yourself with 
dissenters or sectaries, I will do nothing 
for you, living or dying ; but if you choose 
to go regularly into the Church, I will not 
only bear the expense of a university, for 
which you have had some education, but { 
will buy you a living on your entering into 
orders.” 

Richard Cecil therefore entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1773, was ordained 
deacon in 1776, and having served as curate 
to Mr. Pugh of Rauceby, in Lincolnshire, 
was admitted to priests’ orders in 1777, and 
for a short period after that he served three 
churches in Leicestershire, till Mr. Abbott, 
the son of the deceased vicar, should be 
able to take charge of them. At first, he 
found little of real religion in the churches, 
but his ministry was greatly blessed. Many 
were drawn to inquir y and serious thought 
by his preaching. “ Mr. Abbott, in particular, 
and a sister of his, owed to Mr. Cecil, under 
the divine blessing, their knowledge and 





length it struck him that his mother, who | belief of the truth ; and, at length, a flourish- 
had originally been a dissenter, had received | ing congregation was formed in each of the 
peace. Her whole manner and way of life | churches.” 

surprised him ; he could not account for her| The interest of friends soon procured 
calm and happy mood. “I see,” said he to} him two small livings in Lewes, Sussex. 
himself, “‘ that my mother is greatly afflicted | Owing to the damp situation, he here 
in circumstances, body, and mind; and yet | contracted a rheumatic affection which 
I see that she cheerfully bears up under all, | troubled his life, and impeded his ministry 
by the support she derives from constantly very much afterwards. The influence he very 
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soon came to exert at Lewes was remarkable, 
as is proved by the fact that his escape from 
foot-pads was on one occasion simply due 
to this circumstance. Riding from London 
to Lewes on one occasion he was set upon 
by a band of them. 


**One of the men, who seemed to be the captain 
of the gang, asked him who he was and whither he 
was going. Mr. Cecil here referred to a principle to 
which his mind was habituated—that ‘ nothing needs 
a lie.’ He therefore told them very frankly his name, 
and whither he was going. On this, the leader said, 
‘Sir, I know you, and have heard you preach at 
Lewes: let the gentleman’s horse go; we wish you 
good night.’ Mr. Cecil had about him sixteen 
pounds, Queen Anne’s Bounty, belonging to the 
churches, which he had been to town to receive, 
and which at the time was to him a large sum.” 


Lewes proved so prejudicial to his health 
that he was obliged to leave it. Fora time 
he delivered a lecture in Lothbury, then he 
took the Sunday evening lecture in Spital- 
fields, in which he was engaged for nearly 
three years; and in the year 1780 he 
assumed the pastorate of St. John’s chapel, 
Bedford Row. Here he did a great work 
in spite of the disadvantage of ill-health, 
during the period that he remained. When 
he enfered on this cure his whole income 
was eighty pounds per annum ; and, as the 
chapel was greatly encumbered with debt, he 
had no expectation of deriving more from it ; 
but the call seemed providential, and the 
sphere likely to be useful. For years, in 
spite of recurrent attacks of sciatica, he 
ministered regularly with powerful effect, 
drawing crowds to the chapel, which had 
been almost empty; but, at length, under 
medical advice, he was advised to resign his 
town ministry for a country charge, and on 
this account accepted the livings of Chobham 
and Bisley. He found these parishes sunk 
in darkness, but we are told that he did not 
labour in vain among his people : a large and 
attentive congregation was collected, and 
many saw the day of the Son of Man, and 
were glad. 

Attacks of paralysis weakened him much ; 
but still he strove to do the duties of his 
cure, applications of electricity and visits to 
the Bath waters having been tried without 
much effect. A visit to Clifton revived him 
somewhat ; but shortly after his return to 
London, to a house he had bought in Hamp- 
stead, the alarming symptoms recurred, and 
he passed away by a fit of apoplexy on the 
15th of August, 1810. 

Few men have ever obeyed more strictly 
what appeared to be a providential call to the 








preaching of the gospel, or have exercised a | 


more powerful influence. He seems to have 
been led to sound the depths of scepticism, 
that he might the better warn and guide and 
console others, amid the rush of that retreat- 
ing wave of scepticism which had broken 
over England from France, and which long 
lingered among the more enlightened mem- 
bers of society. And his writings still con- 
vey to us, as far as writings can, the secret of 
his great power. Though he was distinctly 
evangelical, he was richly human, with a 
capacity to reach sympathetically to the real 
difficulties of others, and with ready tact to 
supply the needful direction in the most 
practical manner. He was_ spiritually- 
minded, but he was no solitary : he had the 
instinct of fellowship very strong. Three 
slight extracts may be given to illustrate 
this :-— 


‘*It is a Christian’s business, as much as possible, 
consistently with his duty, to lessen his cares and 
occupations in the world. It is very common to hear 
Christians complain what a hindrance business is, 
while they are perhaps, at the very time, too anxious 
to increase it. There is some fallacy too in the 
complaint ; for while there is a principle of grace, it 
will prevail even in a multitude of engagements. 
There is much difference between seeking busy situa- 
tions and being found in them.” 


‘¢T cannot look through my past life without trem- 
bling. A variatien in my circumstances has been 
attended with dangers and difficulties, little of which 
I saw at the time compared with what reflection has 
since shown me, but which in the review of them 
make me shudder and ought to fill me with gratitude. 
He who views the subject aright will put up particu- 
lar prayers against sudden attacks.” 


“A Christian must stand in a posture ‘to receive 
every message that God shall send. He must be so 
prepared, as to be like one who is called to set off on 
a sudden journey, and has nothing to do but to set 
out at a moment’s notice; or like a merchant who 
has goods to send abroad, and has them all packed 
up and in readiness for the first sail.” 


Cecil’s writings, which are made easily ac- 
cessible to all in the volume of selections 
just issued by Mr. Elliot Stock,* by many 
such directly practical and almost axiomatic 
expressions abundantly prove how spiritual 
he was, how full of unction, and how calmly 
and shrewdly he could deal with the more 
practical matters. He is unlike some men 
who have had similar early experiences, he 
sees how spiritual things should be applied 
in daily matters; and thus his books have a 
special use in our time as they had in his. 

E. CONDER GRAY. 





* “The Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M.A.,”’ with 
numerous Selections from his Works. new Edition, with 
an Introduction by his Daughter, and a Preface by the Rev. 
Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Lord Bishop ot Ripon. Elliot 
Stock. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
A Story of the Eighteenth Century. 


CHAPTER XIII.—GOUDIN’S LAST LESSON. 
“My dim sight aching, 
Gently thou’rt making, 


Meet for awakin 
ere all is bright.” 


| Th 


inh 


+4 


-y, Te- 
sponded 
} rompt- 
ly to 
the call 
of his 
dying 
brother. 

He 
came 
in his 
carriage, 
culy at- 
tended 
by an 
acolyte, 
bearing 
all that 
was necessary for the administration of the 
last sacraments. He was a tall dark man, 
with much dignity of manner and bearing ; 
and the farmer and his wife received him 
with an awe and reverence which ran no 
risk of being destroyed by familiarity, since, 
on account of their distance from the town, 
they seldom saw him. 

Griselle led him to the chamber of the 
penitent, and leaving them alone together, 
went in search of Gustave. 





| tave and Griselle waited long, at first per- 


| of Jansenius. 


She found him, as she expected, in the | r th, 
the Parliament of Paris, and the provincial 
| parliaments also, had made it a criminal 


only quiet spot the busy crowded farm-house 
afforded, the loft where the apples were 
stored. 

“ His confession cannot take long,” she 
said mournfully. “Let us be ready, Gus- 
tave. I know he would wish us to assist at 
what follows.” 

Gustave hesitated. A boy’s scepticism is 
usually more combative and self-asserting 
than a man’s. “Such mummery !” he mut- 
tered. 

“ Hush! brother. 
now ?” 

“No,” said Gustave, while large tears 
stood in his eyes. 

V. N.S. 


Would you grieve him 


—there may be some truth in the story of 
that life which he says was given for me.” ~ 

But the abbé’s interview with Goudin did 
not prove by any means a brief one. Gus- 


plexed and anxious, at length alarmed. 

Meanwhile, in the chamber of death a 
scene was passing which, five or six years 
before, would have presented nothing un- 
usual. 

M. l’Abbé Vergitét had been a bitter enemy 
of the Jansenists, a zealous partisan of the 
Jesuits, and an intimate friend of the fanati- 
cal Archbishop of Paris, Christophe de Beau- 
mont. That prelate most reluctantly obliged 
to sacrifice him upon the altar of peace, had 
prevailed upon his brother of Rouen to pro- 
vide him with a good benefice at a distance 
from the capital. But banishment, for such 
it really was, could not change the character 
or cool the zeal of Vergitot. If, in these 
degenerate days, his brethren had grown so 
careless or so venal as to administer the 


sacraments to manifest Jansenists and here- | 
| tics, Ae at least would be “ amongst the faith- | 
No unworthy com- 


less faithful only found.” 
promise, no base truckling to the powers of 
this world, should stain his honour as cham- 
pion of the Church, guardian of the ark of 
God. What could decrees of Parliament, or 
concessions wrung from a weak and dissolute 
king matter to Aim? The Pope had con- 
demned as heretics all who dared to main- 
tain that the propositions he condemned as 
heretical were not to be found in the works 
And in France the Bull Uni- 
genitus had become the law of the land. 


This he kner-, and knowing this, his duty was 


plain. 
If any on. 


offence to demand a “billet of confession ” 
or similar test of orthodoxy from a penitent 
in danger of death, he would have answered 


| that nothing could please him better than to 





- Besides—I don’t know | 


suffer in a cause so holy, and he would have 
been quite sincere. He might have added 
that this was just the moment for some such 
striking demonstration of zeal and fidelity. 
The affairs of his party were well-nigh des- 
perate ; the triumph of the Parliaments and 
the Jansenists almost complete. 

M. l’Abbé Vergitét was behind the times. 
Between 1757 and 1761 the — had 

2 








1ad asked him to consider that 
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changed ; was it his merit or his misfortune 
that he had not changed with it? 


in right and wrong ? 


After what seemed an almost interminable | 
delay, the anxious watchers heard him de- | 


scend the creaking stairs, and with a quick 


salutation, and without speaking a word, 
entered his carriage and drove away. 


Griselle, followed by Gustave, went at once | 


to the chamber of the dying priest. 

He looked so pale and weak that Griselle 
was alarmed. But his voice was calm and 
firm, though sorrowful exceedingly, as he 
said— 

“M. l’Abbé declines to administer.” 

Griselle, inexpressibly shocked, was silent. 
But Gustave, though he could not see the 
injury, felt the insult keenly, and broke out 
in passionate exclamation. ‘“‘ The fool, the 
wretch, the villain! Shame on him! He 
shall learn ? 

A look from Goudin silenced him effec- 
tually. ‘‘ Let him alone, for the Lord hath 
bidden hjm,” he said. Then, gently as ever, 
to Griselle, who offered him wine, “ I do not 
need it; Iamstrong. Now go, my children, 
for this wrestling I must be left alone.” 

Gustave obeyed ; but Griselle, fearing his 
evident weakness, remained, concealed by 
the curtains of the bed. 

Frangois Goudin was cut to the heart. 
Had he been but a servant, who had toiled 
from infancy to grey hairs for his master— 
had he been but a soldier, who had fought 
and bled and endured hardness for his king 
—and had the servant been dismissed with 
scorn and ignominy, the soldier stripped of 
his uniform and branded as a traitor, the 
pang would have been agonizing. But this 
was infinitely worse. For the servant wor- 
shipped his Master, the soldier adored his 
King. And what was denied him was not 
the testimony of his Master’s approval only, 
but, as he had been taught to think, the pass- 
port to His presence. 

And yet there were many precedents to 
guide him. Such cases as his had occurred 
not unfrequently, some even within his own 
knowledge. A priest’s verdict upon his fel- 
low-priest, a man’s upon his fellow-man, was 
assuredly not infallible. All men were liable 
to err. All men—then he himself as well as 
his judge? Ought he to have withheld or 
softened the expression of his opinions, or at 
least to have yielded somewhat? A few 
concessions, to the uninitiated almost absurdly 


How | 
could there be change in truth and falsehood, | 





saved all this agony. What! Is God 
mocked? Should he dare to enter his pre- 
sence with a lie in his right hand ? 

He remembered the dying nun of Port 


| ‘a: , | 
trifling, would have contented the abbé, and 


Royal, who, when refused the sacraments, | 


repeating the words of St. Augustine, “ Crede 
et manducasti.” And did not he also be- 
lieve with all his heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength? And the love of God, was it 
not infinite? Yes, but sin was infinite too. 
His sins were more than he could number, 
and greater than he could bear. The re- 
membrance of them was grievous unto him, 
the burden of them was intolerable. 

But then, there was the Cross. 


there. 


settled long ago—but through what channel. 
How should he touch the Cross? How 


should the Cross touch him with healing | 
| efficacy ? | 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant had | 
3ut the | 
servant had held communion with his Master | 


he truly been well-nigh all his life. 


only through the appointed officers of the 
household, the soldier had caught the word 
of command as it passed along the ranks, 
content to see the King himself afar off, at 


review or festival, and to cherish a trembling | 
hope that when the strife was over and the | 
victory won, a look from the Face, a word | 
from the lips he loved might be vouchsafed, | 
And now those set in autho- | 


even to him. 
rity disallowed his claim, and did all that in 
them lay to bar his access. 

In this sore strait and agony what was left 
to soldier and servant ? 


through the way opened long 
ing hand, and which since then “no man 
can shut.” Alone he must enter there, 
unaided he must plead his cause with the 
Father of spirits, “the King immortal, in- 
visible.” What plea should he bring with 
him there? That of God’s servant in the 
days of old, who “ wept sore, and turned his 
face towards the wall” and prayed, saying, 
“ Remember now, O Lord, I beseech thee, how 
I have walked before thee in truth, and with 
a perfect heart?” He might have pleaded 
this as truly as Hezekiah—but the thought 
was abhorrent. 
shudder. 


“ec 


| raised her eyes in calm assurance to heaven, |} 
and hasty step. Griselle came to meet him, | 
but he warned her off with a cold and stately | 


Beyond | 
| all doubt or misgiving, his only hope was | 
The question was not from whom | 
peace and pardon were to come—that was | 


Only to go himself | 
—alone—into the King’s presence-chamber, | 
ago by a bleed- 


He flung it from him with a | 
In the pure light of that Presence | 


where he stood now he could only veil his | 


face, bow his head, and cry “ Unclean.” 
Yet one word he could say, in spite oi all ; 
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—not, “ Lord, I have walked before thee in 
truth and sincerity,” but, “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
And the cry came up from the very depths 
of his heart. 

But with it came a strange sense of its 
inadequacy, its futility. ‘I have loved thee” 
seemed as poor a plea as, “I have served 
thee.” What, after all, was that cry, 
“Thou knowest that I love thee,” save the 
echo of another voice, “7 have loved //hee 
with an everlasting love?” ‘We love Him 
because””»—and only because—“ He first 
loved us.” “And we have known and be- 
lieved the love that God hath to us.” 

The little lamp which had been kindled to 
cheer and illumine his darkness—his love to 
God—was no more regarded now, for the | 
casement was flung open wide, and the 
glorious sunshine of God’s love to him 
streamed around him. 

And thus the King looked upon him, 
with “those deep pathetic eyes that closed 
in death to save him.” That look trans- | 
formed the faithful soldier and servant into 
the happy child—the kneeling suppliant into 
the friend and brother, who trusted and was 
at rest. This was Francois Goudin’s last 
lesson. 





Then there was a great calm, a silence 
like that the mystic seer of Patmos felt, for 
half an hour, in the Heaven of heavens. 
Whether he was conscious or unconscious, | 
in the body or out of the body, Francois 
Goudin scarcely knew. He only knew that 
Christ was with him. 

But the peace that filled his soul like a 
river, or rather like “a place of broad rivers 
and streams,” was so clear in its tranquil 
depth, that the cares and interests of others 
could, even yet, be reflected there. 

By-and-by he stirred and murmured softly, 
“ Griselle.” She was at his side in a moment. 
“T have a word for thee, my child,” he said. 

She put wine and water to his lips, with 
an entreaty that he would wait to speak to 
her till he was stronger. 

“‘T am strong now,” he answered. “My 
daughter, commend me to your honoured 
father ; assure him of my gratitude for many 
kindnesses, and entfeat him to add to them | 
yet one more, pardon for my dear god-son. | 
Gustave will do well, Griselle, if God give | 
him the child’s heart, which till now he never 
had. That is my prayer for him. For thee, | 
dear child—” For a moment his voice fal- | 
tered. Then he resumed, laying his hand | 
tenderly on her bowed head, “God give | 


| appointed untomen once to die, so Christ— 


thee rest, Griselle, in the house of thine hus- 
band.” 
A thrill passed through the girl’s slender 


frame, but her face was hidden. “Tell M. 
Gerard this,” the dying priest continued, 
“where I stand now, all is real. With me, 


what seems has passed away for ever, only 
what.zs remains. I stand alone, face to face 
with death. Yet not alone. God és, and 
Christ. His life is real, as the death He 
came to conquer—His redemption sure, as 
the decay of this mortal frame. ‘As it is 
99? 
His voice grew faint, and Griselle only caught 
the words, “‘ Unto them that look’—‘ appear’ 
—‘ unto salvation.’ ” 

She rose and once more administered a 
cordial. But one doubt so troubled her 


loving heart that she could not resist the 
| yearning wish to have it set at rest. 
| father,” she asked, with faltering lips, “ will 


“ Dear 


you assure me there is no shadow left now, 
by what took place to-day ?” 

“There is none,” he answered calmly. 
‘IT donot think of the after— I cannot, and 
I need not. His hand shall lead, his right 
hand guide. He has the keys of hell and of 
death. But one word more, Griselle. Gentle 
and loving hast thou been to me; not now 
alone, but always. For those kind words 
and looks, cared for and noted far more than 
thoucouldst know, I thank thee now, my child. 
But most of all for the tenderness that has 
made these days of pain and weakness a 
Sabbath and a festival to me. I never 
thought to be tended thus. I thought to 
die alone, in my lodging, with only the con- 
cierge to give me a cup of water in my need. 
What have I done that God should provide 
such pleasant things for me at last? Per- 
haps it was well they came not sooner, else 
it might have been hard to leave them. Yet 
no—not hard. How could I but rejoice and 
be glad to go ‘unto God, my exceeding 
joy ? ,” 

Another day wore slowly by. Then 
Griselle and Gustave sat together, keeping 
watch beside their dead. And Griselle said 
softly, ‘‘ Brother, do not weep thus. He has 
only gone whither he wished to go—unto 
God his exceeding joy.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE FARMER-GENERAL’S 
GUEST. 
“ Shall bid each righteous heart exult to see 
Peace to the slave and vengeance on the free.” 
THE room was small, “petits apparte- 
ments” were the taste of the day ; but it was 
luxurious. A sofa covered with crimson silk, 
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a fauteuil, a buhl table, and a few curiously 
wrought high-backed chairs, composed the 
furniture ; the adornments were Sévres china 
of the fashionable “ pate tendre,” a picture 
or two of Boucher’s, and half a dozen 
mirrors. 

Wealth, rather than taste, was visible every- 
where, except perhaps in the dress of, the 
solitary occupant, Claude Gerard. He 
looked as if he had purposely made himself 
as striking an example as he could of the 
anomalies of the time. A powdered perruque 
surmounted his young, fresh, handsome face ; 
and although his habiliments were @ fa 
Grecque, according to the sense attached by 
Parisian tailors to that much-abused term, 
he wore his lace ruffles and his dainty sword, 
like Buffon, who always wrote in full dress. 
He had frequent recourse to a golden snuff- 
box (the gift of some admirer of his art), 
perhaps to counteract the effects of the heavy 
perfume of amber that pervaded the room. 
He was busily noting down some music, 
pausing every now and then to try over a 
melody on his harpsichord, or to refer to the 
large volume that lay open on the table 
before him; strangest anomaly of all, this was 
De Sacy’s Bible. 

A valet, in the gaudy livery of his host, 
M. Pelletier, knocked at the door and an- 
nounced a visitor. 

Gerard looked up, then seeing his friend 
Jules Prosper, he sprang from his seat, kissed 
him on both cheeks, embraced him, and was 
embraced by him with true French effusion. 

After many compliments and mutual 
civilities, Gerard inquired, “ How did you 
come hither, my friend ?” 

“Fortune was unusually kind to me, and 
found me a place in a carriage going to 
Fontainebleau. Bah! it is cold, and wet, 
| and dreary outside,” he added, with a shudder. 
“ What a charming abode you have found 
here, friend Gerard! Truly your life must 
glide along like a dream.” 

“So it does,” said Gerard, as he rose to 
ring for refreshments. 

In a short time a repast was served, con- 
sisting of coffee and costly liqueurs, with 
fruit and ices, and cakes of various kinds. A 
healthy appetite might have craved less 
luxury and more solid nutriment ; as a healthy 
spirit would have pined unsatisfied amidst 
the unwholesome sweets and stimulants with 
which the moral atmosphere of the place 
was overladen. Nor was Gerard quite uncon- 
scious of this. 

Whilst he drank coffee and Prosper curagoa, 
talk went on briskly. ‘I am like a prisoner 





in an enchanted castle,” Gerard said laugh- 
ingly. ‘Whenever I speak of quitting his 
hospitable roof, M. Pelletier only asks what 
I want, and tells me he will send to Paris 
for it immediately. 
self, my dear Gerard,’ he says, ‘when there 
are all these idle people here, dying of 
ennui?’” 


* And you,” said Prosper, “ with all your | 


courage, you cannot exactly say to him, ‘ My 
dear Pelletier, I am dying of ennui myself.’” 

*‘ Nor would it be true, if I did. More 
like the truth to say, ‘ Monsieur, the air of 
your delightful abode is so soft, so delicious, 
so charming, that it is lulling me to sleep, 
and, if some very startling occurrence does 
not happen apropos to arouse me, I shall 
sleep on for ever.’” 

“What matter how long you sleep, if you 
dream music?” said Prosper, drawing his 
friend’s papers towards him. 

“Oh, that is nothing—a mere sketch,” said 
Gerard alittle shyly. “Iam only just trying 
my wings.” 

“ For a lofty flight, it seems,” said Prosper, 
as a few words scrawled by way of memoran- 
dum caught his eye. 
the Red Sea. An oratorio, I presume ?” +- 

“‘ Well, oratorios are the newest thing now,” 
said Gerard, adopting the worldly tone of his 
companion, and thereby denying his own 
higher nature, which revelled in the grand 
and solemn harmonies of sacred song. Yet 
his words were true. Oratorios were then a 
novelty, and, as such, were the passion of 
the hour with the frivolous Parisian world. 

“ Oratorios may be in very good tone, but 
Moses and the Children of Israel are decidedly 
passé,” Prosper objected. 

“Indeed they are not,” Gerard replied 
more gravely. ‘ Any day, you may see the 
slaves of the brick-kiln, whom no man pities, 


in our fields and by our roadsides, making | 


bricks without straw for the seigneur or the 
king. Moses, it is true, has not appeared 
yet. 
him.” 

“ 7 had rather be excused. Moses, of 
all men! At whom M. de Voltaire had 
learned to scoff, ere he was three years old! 
A bigoted, barbarous, cruel e 

“Softly, Prosper! I am growing fond of 
my hero, and I will not have him abused. I 
don’t know what you mean by applying 
bigoted, as a term of reproach, to a man who 
made the promulgation of a religion the work 
of his life. But, barbarous? Look at his 
laws ! 
humanity, from his days to our own; and 





‘Why go fetch it your- | 


“As far as Egypt and | 


But I hope you and I may live to see | 


They have influenced the mind of , 
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still, in the midst of our highest civilisation, 
they meet us at every turn. Look at the 
people those laws educated! Were they 
a mere ‘set of barbarians?’ Why, even 
in their degradation and misery, during the 
Middle Ages, they were the forerunners of 
modern science and the prophets of modern 
enlightenment. The Jew was the astronomer, 
the merchant, the physician—ay, often the 
philosopher—of his generation. And, cruel? 
There is not, in the whole code of Moses, a 
single cruel or degrading punishment. Death 
was inflicted—often ; for it was not known 
in those ages of ignorance that man has but 
one life to lose. But torture, never! Stoning 
was the national form of capital punishment; 
and we know, from other sources, that it was 
quick and painless, one or at most two blows 
killing the victim. It is true that the Jewish 
history, like all other authentic ancient 
histories, abounds in wars, murders, and 
massacres ; but it is unique in one thing—in 
the absence of all nameless horrors worse 
than these. Does the whole Bible contain 
one story half as revolting as that of the 
execution of Damiens, which took place the 
other day in civilised Paris, while those very 
philosophers and fine ladies, who stand aghast 
at the cruelties of Moses and Joshua, looked 
on with unshrinking eye? I repeat it, in no 
other history is there seen the same total 
absence of that fiendish propensity that gloats 
over the infliction of agony.” 

“A fierce tirade, my eloquent musician ! 
I fear you are growing devout. Has your 


friend, Madame Geoffrin, converted you ?” 


‘* Spare your sneers, Prosper. I am neither 
fierce nor eloquent, still less devout ; but IJ 
am in earnest. And the philosophers some- 
times talk such very unphilosophic nonsense, 
that, as M. Duclos said the other day, they are 
almost enough to make a man go to mass.” 

“No man is a philosopher when he is 
angry,” Prosper answered. “Lay that to 
heart for yourself, M. Gerard. Though why 
men should get angry about religion, any 
more than about mathematics or astronomy, 
I confess I cannot imagine.” 

“ Because religion, or at least its ministers, 
will let no man alone. Because too, in our 
country, those ministers have played into 
the hands of despotism, and sold the people 
to their oppressors. This brings me back to 
my Israelitish hero. Moses will outlast your 
time and mine, Prosper. Perhaps, wherein 
you think he is behind the age, he may prove 
to have been before it. And in one thing, 
certainly, he is fairly ahead of us—in his 
heroic resistance to an abominable tyranny.” 








| 
' 


“ Oh, I begin to understand! The object 
of your admiration is not Moses of the 
Ten Commandments, but Moses of the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt.” 

“Moses, the Israelitish slave, who stood 
undaunted in the presence of the tyrant, say- 
ing, ‘ Let my people go !’” 

“T suppose the subject Aas capabilities,” 
Prosper admitted candidly. “ But why not 
try an opera instead of one of those dull, 
heavy oratorios ? I might write the libretto, 
and you, of course, the music.” 

For a moment Gerard looked indignant ; 
then the absurdity of the notion overcame 
his vexation, and he laughed. “What a 
Moses you would give us, Prosper! A philo- 
sophic marquis, in perruque and powder, 
fresh from the salons !” 

“Let those laugh who win,” said Prosper, 
in a tone of pique. “Gerard, have you 
heard anything lately of your lace-making 
friend ?” 

“Do you mean Madame Bairdon ?” Gerard 
asked, flushing hotly in spite of his will. 

“ Of her, or her interesting family ?” 

“ Well, not very lately. Why do you ask?” 
said Gerard, trying to look indifferent. 

“Qh, for no particular reason,” Prosper 
answered, helping himself again to curagua. 

Gerard kept silence. Prosper’s manner 
made him uneasy; but he was too proud to 
ask for an explanation. He knew besides 
that, if Prosper had anything to say, he 
would not long be able to deny himself the 
gratification of saying it. 

He was right. ‘“ The bourgeoisie are grow- 
ing more and more high-minded every day,” 
said Prosper, as he set down his empty glass. 
“One is sometimes glad when they get a 
downfall. But the Bairdons have always 
behaved so well, it seems a pity.” 

“What seems a pity ?” 

“That the son should turn out a mauvais 
sujet—in fact, a perfectly incorrigible scamp. 
You knew he was always a good-for-nothing. 
And now he has absconded with some of his 
mother’s lace.” 

“‘T don’t believe it,” said Gerard. 

“Tt is true, nevertheless. You may wish 
now you had spared yourself the trouble of 
picking him up from under the horse-hoofs. 
And I dare say his father and mother wish 
the same.” 

“T tell you I don’t believe it,” Gerard 
reiterated. 

“Will this convince you, O most philo- 
sophic of musicians?” He placed before 
Gerard’s eyes Gustave’s hapless note of 
excuse and apology to his mother. 
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“Did you forge that ?” cried Gerard with 


angry contempt. 
“You are courtesy itself this morning! 


But I forgive you ; for you rather liked the | 


little wretch, and used to patronise him ; so, 
naturally, you feel disappointed. 
evidently written me a note of some kind (I 
am sure I cannot guess what induced him to 
do me the honour; unless, perhaps, he wanted 


He had | 


to ask your address), but he must have ex- | 


changed the papers by mistake. I threw 
this aside as a thing of no value, and had 
forgotten all about it; when it was recalled 
to my mind by the rumour of the boy’s esca- 
pade. That explained it, with a vengeance. 
The family try to hide their misfortune ; and 
you may believe, if you please, that Gustave 
Bairdon has been sent to Lyons on business 
by his mother ; I don’t.” 

It occurred to Gerard, as he listened, that, 
although a tolerable marksman, he had fever 


Prosper was glad to accept it, for several 
reasons. As he told one of his intimates the 
next day, “I made two friends and one 
enemy—pretty well for an evening’s work, 
was it not, mon cher? Better still, I made 
the acquaintance of M. Claude Gerard’s spe- 
cial confidant. He tells me there is no doubt 
at all of Mademoiselle Zélie de Lioncourt’s 
conquest. What should he stay there for, all 
this time, except to be in her neighbourhood ? 
The demoiselle and her preux chevalier have 
quarrelled just now, it is true, but that goes 
for nothing. We are likely to see our hand- 


| some young musician lord of M. de Lion- 


court’s tumble-down owl’s nest of a chateau 


fone of these days—an alliance which will re- 


flect great glory on artand letters, besides bring- 
ing down the pride of ‘la petite noblesse.’ 


| Moreover, the father, poor though he is, has 


yet been engaged in an affair of honour, and | 


that it would afford him singular gratification 


to take his stand twenty paces from Prosper, | 
| 


with a loaded pistol in his hand. 


“Of course,” Prosper resumed, after a | 
long payse— of course you will drop your | 


acquaintance with the family.” 

“There are acquaintances I should drop 
with far greater pleasure,” said Gerard, with 
a look and manner that gave his words an 
offensive meaning. 

But Prosper was determined not to quarrel 
with Gerard. In his own way, he sincerely 
desired to benefit him. He was aware that 
the brilliant young musician had it in his 
power to form an alliance much more advan- 
tageous to his prospects than the one he con- 
templated at present ; and he therefore used 
all his influence and all his art to discredit 
the Bairdons. 
and up to a certain point it was genuine—as 
genuine at least as any other part of his 
character—although perhaps it was not wholly 
disinterested. Rightly judging that upon 
this occasion he had gone quite far enough, 
he apologized, assured Gerard in effusive 


His friendship was zealous, | 


influence, and could do not a little for me. 
And, at all events, there’s the right of shoot- 
ing over his lands. Voila, mon enfant!” 
“LA NOBLESSE COMMER- 
CANTE.” 


CHAPTER XV. — 


“ce 


Have you no fear?’ 
heaven should fall ? 
‘ 


*Ofwhat? That 


No; but that earth 


Should arm in madness.’ 
Axssés abounded in the society of old 
France. Intriguing abbés, stained with every 
vice, like Bernis ; infidel abbés, like Raynal ; 


witty, philosophic abbés, like Galiani, were 


terms of his unalterable affection, and tried | 


in every way to restore him to his wonted 
good-humour. 

And Gerard was not implacable. ‘‘ Come 
with me,” he said, “ and I will show you this 
enchanted castle. It is worth seeing ; so are 
the pleasure grounds.” 

Prosper’s admiration of their fantastic and 
artificial splendours fully satisfied him ; and 
he asked him to remain for dinner, knowing 
that such an invitation would be very agree- 
able to the wishes of his host. 





specimens of the class, worthy the age in 
which it was seriously proposed to bestow a 
cardinal’s hat upon Voltaire. “ But still 
they come, and still the cry is more.” 
There were abbés fierce and fanatical, abbés 


scientific and studious, abbés soberly and | 
And there was yet another | 


sincerely devout. 
kind of abbé, familiar to the caricaturists of 
the day, the penniless abbé, the rich man’s 
dependent and sycophant, often his maitre 
d’hotel, who might be seen standing napkin 
in hand, reviewing and drilling his long and 
useless train of pampered servants. 

There was such a personage amongst the 
guests and habitués of the wealthy farmer- 
general. M.1’Abbé de Frontignac Arboisstre 


claimed ancestry, and still boasted relatives, | 


who would have consigned all M. Pelletier’s 
splendours to ineffable contempt, with the 
single word “ Bourgeoise!” But Arboissere’s 
dissipations (even then considered outrageous) 
had robbed him of everything save his noble 
name, and left him no choice except a 
permanent retreat with some religious order, 
orardle such as that he condescended to 
play in M. Pelletier’s household. 
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|| Gerard did not feel flattered by the dis-|in a promising speculation, to veil his per- 
covery that he stood high in the favour of this | sonality behind some less illustrious name, 
| anomalous personage. Having no desire for | and of course to share the profits largely with 
| his friendship, he avoided him and repelled | the working partner. Thus an intelligent 
| his advances, not without brusquerie. But | man of the people, with a good address and 
in vain. One day he was fairly caught, | personally acceptable to the nobility—was 
caged in a summer house @ /a Grecgue, under | monsieur doing him the honour to follow 
the shade of marble gods and goddesses, and | him?—might in a short time acquire a 
bound with the fetters, at that time adaman- | princely fortune. 
tine, of courtesy and politeness. There were vague rumours, not unknown 
He had been enduring, or enjoying, what | to Gerard, that it was the fruits of some such 
his gay intimates called “a retreat.” With | secret partnership which had enabled M. de 
full permission from his indulgent host, he | Voltaire to play the grand seigneur at Ferney ; 
had remained in the country for the winter, | and to devote himself, with no care for imme- , 
shut up in his own apartments, seeing no | diate pecuniary profit, to the propagation of | 
| one, hearing nothing from the outer world, | his cold and sterile faith. | 
| while in one long ecstasy of passion he obeyed} With but little encouragement from Gerard, 
the inspirations of his art. The passion was | Arboisstre proceeded to unfold his scheme. 
over now, and, as is usually the case, it left | It appeared that a distant connection of his 
him with a weary frame, with nerves unstrung, | own, a man high in rank and office, needed 
| and with a temper even more than usually | such a partner, and had expressed his prefer- 
excitable and impressible. ence for a literary man or an artist, because 
“Monsieur takes an interest in all the | it was the fashion for the noblesse to admit 
questions of the day?” said the abbé, pre-| such to their intimacy, and therefore the 
| senting his snuff-box. necessary intercourse would excite neither 
Gerard acknowledged that he did, but | remark nor suspicion. The high personage 
somewhat perversely remarked, that when last | alluded to was privy to the king’s most secret, 
he visited Paris, the question of the day, far | most confidential arrangements. And where 
excellence, seemed to be who could show off | his Majesty did a great deal of business on 
Pantin to the best advantage. his own account, his Majesty’s agents might 
Pantin was a ridiculous toy, a kind of | do a little on theirs. 
dancing-doll, which it was then fashionable| Gerard’s answer was a bitter scoff about 
even for the gravest personages to carry | the kind of business with which, in those days, 
about to public places, and to exhibit in | Majesty usually concerned itself. And into 
absurd and ludicrous attitudes. It was dis- | such an abyss of moral degradation had the 
cussed for ten minutes by Gerard and the | “golden lilies” of France and the crown and 
abbé with all the gravity such a theme | sceptre of St. Louis been dragged by their un- 
demanded, then Arboissére returned to the | worthy wearer, that the abbé did not even pre- 
charge. “Perhaps the question of ‘ La no- | tend to affect surprise or disapproval. “I am 
blesse commergante’ has happened, amongst | not asking you to touch the mud, even with the 
| others, to engage the curiosity of monsieur ?” | ends of your fingers,” he answered. “ Peste! 
Gerard replied by a most expressive shrug | I am a man of the world, and I am well 
of his shoulders—a gesture meant to intimate | aware I have the honour of addressing ‘ un 
that such a question was beneath the con-| parfait honnéte homme.’ I am merely inti- 
tempt of a philosopher. This was the tone | mating that a noble duke and peer, a mem- 
adopted by his clique ; it was an easy way of | ber of his Majesty’s Council, wants just such 
| manifesting their sentiments towards the class | a man to stand between him and the mer- 
| who had raised the discussion in order to | chants, as the nominal purchaser of corn for 
effect a compromise between their pride and | their joint benefit.” 
their avarice. It did not occur to Gerard then, that the 
It was a pity, D’Arboisstre hinted, that | proposed traffic was no less than a partner- 
social prejudices should debar “ La noblesse | ship in robbery. It only occurred to him 
de lepée” from a career, for which the access | that in a single year he m ight be a rich man, 
their birth afforded them to the counsels | buy one of the numerous “ Places” that con- 
of their sovereign, gave them singular and | | ferred nobility upon their holders, and proudly 
splendid facilities. Prejudice was still stron; g |ask the hand of Griselle from her, father, 
however. Therefore it was better—certain/y | whose ambition he well knew it had ‘been to 
better and more prudent—for a member of | see his daughter married in his own class. 
the high nobility, who wished to engage| “It is the very great regard, the distin- 
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guished sentiments of consideration I enter- | 
tain for monsieur, which have induced me 
to name the matter,” Arboisseré continued. 
“ Otherwise, I know scores of gentlemen 
who would consider such a hint the sweetest 
music they could dance to.” 

“T thank you, M. l’Abbé,” Gerard said, | 
offering his own snuff-box, and rising to put 
an end to the interview. ‘“ We will discuss 
the matter another time, if you please.” 

Arboisstre suggested that they might re- | 
sume the conversation at the same hour on | 
| the following day. 

“To-morrow then, monsieur, if you will,” | 
said Gerard. Arboisstre agreed. “I am 
going to town this afternoon,” he remarked. 
“Yesterday, as I offered my respects at the 
chateau to Madame de Lioncourt, that alto- 
gether charming Mademoiselle Zélie did me | 
the honour to request me to choose a lap-dog 
for her. I need not say with what transports | 
I obey,” he added, laying his hand on his 
heart. 
young lady’s kindness to the warm but well- 
merited praises I bestowed upon a certain 
Fantasia which I noticed lying open beside 
her spinet.” 

Gerard acknowledged the compliment by 


“ Perhaps, ‘however, I may owe the | 
| for place and pension to the vilest favourites | 





as Louis knew, years aiterwards, on his 
‘miserable, deserted death-bed. 

Gerard’s moral organization was sensitive ; 
an undefined foreboding—like the indescrib- 
‘able sensation that tells a man walking in 
| darkness of something near which will hurt 
him—warned him that all was not right. 
His philosophic friends were teaching him to 


hate regal tyranny with a hatred growing 
stronger and fiercer every day. 


Between 
Paris and Versailles the feud was deadly. 
| And did not the abbé’s proposition mean 
| alliance with Versailles? But then, the philo- 
| sophers were not usually scrupulous in their 
'conduct. Had he asked counsel at their 


| lips, he would probably have been told to 


hold his peace, make his fortune, and then 


| consecrate his leisure to the service of letters 


and humanity. Many of the leaders of 
advanced thought, whilst echoing Diderot’s 
wish to strangle the last king with the entrails 
of the last priest, thankfully accepted every- 
thing king or priest had to give; nay, sued 


of an abandoned monarch. Even the amiable 
Marmontel would only have laughed at 
Gerard’s scruples. 

Absorbed in the effort to reason them 


a bow, but answered coldly enough, “I am | down, he walked onwards, and by-and-by 


glad to hear that your friends do me the | 
honour to approve my compositions. Au | 
revoir, monsieur.” And‘so they parted. 

Gerard did not waste one thought upon 
Zélie de Lionceurt. All his assumed cold- 
ness gone now, fie walked towards his own 
apartments with: a rapid step, his heart on 
fire with love and hope, and bright anticipa- 
tion. 

He little guessed to what villainy he was 
asked to sell himself. Had he known what 
we know now, he would have chosen abso- 
lute starvation, ay, he would even have 
chosen never to look on the face of Griselle 
again, rather than to accept the part M. 
Abbé D’Arboisstre so obligingly chalked 
out for him. But the odious “ Pacte de la 
Famine” was still a secret. How could 
| Gerard imagine that the “first gentleman of 
France” was using the august privileges of 
royalty for the vile purpose of forcing up corn 
to starvation prices, that the underhand 
trade thus rendered profitable might fill his 
purse, emptied by yet viler needs? While 
millions were lavished on pleasures not to be 
named or thought of, famine after famine 
swept over France with desolating fury. The 
people suffered and died, and their cries 
never reached the throne of Louis ; but they 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, 





came unawares upon some of M. Pelletier’s 
guests, who, like himself, had remained for 


| the winter in the country. They had been 


enjoying the early spring sunshine upon one 
of the terraces, and were now gathered in an 
eager group around a young man, who was | 
reading a letter aloud. Gerard would have | 
turned away unperceived had not three words | 
arrested him—uttered low, but with that deep, | 
prolonged intonation of intense feeling to 
which the French tongue lends itself easily— | 
* C’est une horreur !” 

He stepped into the midst of the group, | 
where all welcomed him with cordiality, from | 
the precise, punctilious old marquis (some | 
marquises honoured farmers - general with || 
their visits), who was sitting, cane in hand, on | 


| the sunniest seat of the terrace, to the fair 


young boy lying at his feet, whose exquisite 
voice, well trained by Gerard, had won his 
admission into that brilliant, but doubtful 
society. 

When their compliments were duly received 
and returned, Gerard asked,— 

“What were you discussing, Messieurs, 
when I had the honour to join you ?” 


“A letter from Toulouse. All is over 
now.” 
* All over! What do you mean?” 


‘Surely you have not been so completely 
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| buried as to have heard nothing of the ‘ affaire 


| 


f 
| 


Calas ?’” 

“Oh, yes, I neard of it. But I thought 
there was no doubt of the man’s acquittal. 
The accusation seems incredible.” 

“Still more incredible that in this year of 
grace 1762, because the people of Toulouse 
are fanatics and the magistrates fools, Jean 
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Calas has been—broken alive upon the | 
wheel.” 
“ Horrible !” cried Gerard. | 
“ An unheard-of atrocity !” the young man | 
continued. “ Posterity will not believe it.” | 
“‘ How was it possible ?” asked Gerard. 
“To explain the possibility, I must go | 
back to the beginning of the story. You | 


will pardon me that, M. Gerard, since you| thought of becoming a preacher of his own | 


seem to remember little about it. Jean 


Calas, merchant, of Toulouse, sixty-four years | 


of age, is, or was, a very honest, worthy man, 


respected by every one, but—a Protestant. | 


, He had three sons, the eldest—a clever ambi- 
tious youth—hated the desk and the ledger, 
but found every other career closed to him, 
because he was too honest, or too proud, to 
— a* ‘certificate of catholicity.’ He 





{ 


sect, but that, as you are aware, is still a | 
capital crime, for which one Pasteur Rochette 
was hanged only the other day. ‘It is a'| 
bad trade that leads to the gallows,’ said the | 
friends of Marc Antoine Calas. The young | 
man remained at home in idleness, and grew 
moody, dejected, miserable. At last, on the 
evening of the 13th of October, he committed 
suicide, hanging himself in his father’s shop. 
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The afflicted family would fain have hid their 
sorrow from the public eye. In vain; their 
confusion and horror, their cries and sobs, 
betrayed all, and the mob forced their way into 
the house of mourning. An unknown voice 
cried aloud that Marc Antoine Calas had 
been about to become a Catholic; and the 
rumour passed from lip to lip. ‘Two of the 
capitouls were present ; one of them treated 
this folly with the scorn it merited ; the other 
—the too famous capitoul David—took it 
up eagerly, and ordered an investigation. 
But all investigation from that time forth was 
mockery. The idea seized upon the mob 
that the unhappy young man was a martyr to 
the Catholic faith, put to death by his father, 
with the consent of his family. No jot or 
tittle of evidence was adduced in support of 
the absurd accusation. But arouse ‘the 
fanaticism of an ignorant mob, and you fling 
a match into a powder magazine. “Marc 
Antoine Calas was buried as a martyr, with 
tapers, wreaths, and requiems ; while the un- 
fortunate family were thrown into a dungeon, 
and indicted for parricide. ‘The father and 
mother, a son and two daughters, their 
servant, and a young lad named Lavaysse 
who was supping with them,were all dragged 
together into this abyss of misery.” 

“Where was law? Where was justice ?” 
Gerard asked with rapidly-changing colour. 
He looked greatly agitated—more so than 
even the horror of the story could account 
for. 

His informant answered sadly, “ The minis- 
ters of law and the guardians of justice 
sided with the mob ; only one or two saving 
themselves from the execration of posterity 
by protesting. The capitoul David acted 
throughout a part worthy of St. Dominic ; 
still, as every unprejudiced man thought the 
indictment a tissue of improbabilities, the 
process dragged. And Jean Calas, called 
suddenly from desk and ledger to contend 
with worse than wild beasts, defended him- 
self with a calmness, a dignity, an intrepidity 
truly amazing. 

“ Only once was he unworthy of himself. A 
Protestant minister, Paul Rabaut of Nismes, 
wrote a pamphlet in his defence. As might 
have been expected, such advocacy was 
worse than useless. Rabaut’s pamphlet was 
burned by the public executioner; and 
Calas, who saw the flames on his way to the 
place of trial, lost courage, grew confused, 
and gave his enemies an advantage they 
failed not to use. But why recall the varia- 
tions of fortune, the alternations of hope and 
fear? All has ended—as you have heard.” 








“ Read the letter for M. Gerard,” said one 
of the bystanders. 

“Nay, spare me ¢hat. M. Gerard knows 
the meaning of words. The sentence was— 
‘ The torture ordinary and extraordinary, and 
to be broken alive on the wheel !’” 

Gerard shuddered. This was what men 
were doing and suffering, while he sat apart, 
wrapped in his delicious dream of melody. 

“No drop in the cup of bitterness was 
spared the victim,” the young man continued, 
not without emotion. “At last—on the 
wheel—two long hours— But a courage and 
fortitude, well-nigh incredible, upheld him 
throughout ; and even, strange as this may 
seem, prevailed to turn the tide of popular 
feeling. The hoary head, the serene and noble 
bearing, the silent endurance, the calm, re- 
iterated assurance ‘I die innocent,’ touched 
the hearts of all. In his agony he prayed, 
but uttered no complaint. He pardoned and 
excused his judges, repeating, ‘They have 
been misled, without doubt, they:have been 
misled by false witnesses.’ And he spent his 
last breath in pleading for his young guest, 
‘that poor child’ Lavaysse. ‘So, in early 
ages, died the martyrs of our faith,’ was the 
witness of the priests who attended him.” 

“Tell what Ae said; monsieur,” said the 
boy, lifting up a tear-stained face. 

“ He said, ‘I die innocent. Jesus Christ, 
who was innocence itself, willed to die in 
anguish yet more cruel.’” 

At the Name, thus uttered, the old marquis 


uncovered and bowed his head, and others, | 


little used to reverence, didthe same. There | 
was a solemn silence, and all started when it | 
was broken by a wail from the boy’s young | 


lips,— 


“And oh, messieurs, you tell me there is 


no God to take pity and to do justice !” 

“ Humanity is taking pity; Humanity will 
do justice. Its great heart is stirred at last.” 
So sonie one said, not Gerard. 

“What good will Humanity do Calas, if 
there is no Christ?” the boy persisted. 


“What good will it do Calas’ wife and chil- | 


dren if they never see him again—never 
know that all is made up to him ?” 

“Chut! quel enfant terrible! 

a child know about these things?” said one 
of the elders; and the boy, thus repressed, 
stole away, weeping silently. 

“ There is ove at least whose heart is stirred 
to its depths,” observed the marquis. “The 
old lion of Ferney is aroused at last. And 
his roar will make the capitouls of Toulouse 
tremble in their robes of office.” 

“Yes,” another added. ‘“ Baron Grimm 
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has had a letter from Ferney, in answer to a 
request for a promised tragedy. ‘ No 
tragedy from me,’ says Voltaire, ‘ until the 
tragedy of Toulouse is finished !’” 

“There’s more of the poet-heart in that 
word than in many a tragedy,” Gerard said ; 


and then he also quitted the group, perhaps | 


unwilling to betray the extent to which the 
story moved him. 

And here let us pay the tribute justly due 
to Arouet de Voltaire. His was no pity 
evaporating in words. From that hour he 


spared neither gold, nor time, nor personal | 


exertion, until—mainly through his unceasing 
efforts—three years afterwards the memory 
of Calas was “rehabilitated,” his sentence 


reversed, and his property restored to his | 


family. Alas! that Voltaire never knew— 
that he would not know—Him to whom he 
ministered thus in his suffering members ! 
But if a feeling, not all ungentle, rises in our 


hearts towards one whose words and works | 


unquestionably wrought much evil, it is be- 


cause, not on this occasion only, Voltaire | 
showed himself neighbour to him that fell | 
Long had the Huguenot | 


amongst thieves. 
lain by the wayside wounded and half dead, 
while priest and Levite not only passed by 
on the other side, but acted the robbers’ part 
themselves —it was this Samaritan 
showed mercy on him. Years afterwards, 
in Voltaire’s own day of triumph—triumph 
which just preceded the sad close of all—he 


overheard some stranger ask the question, | 


“For whom is it the crowd are shouting 
thus?” Qh, it is for the deliverer of the 
Calas!” answered the person faddressed, a 
poor woman. And Voltaire acknowledged 
that the sweetest moment of his triumph. 

As for Calas—bitter though the cup of an- 


guish he had to drink undoubtedly was— | 


could he have foreseen the use God would 
make of that anguish, he might have gladly 
embraced the cross. 
to which he belonged scarcely grants him the 


who | 


The severe communion | 


honoured name of martyr. Yet ten thousand 
of her martyrs suffered and bled without ac- 
complishing what was given him to do. For 
nearly a hundred years had the Protestants 
of France groaned beneath a horrible tyranny 
They died on the rack, the wheel, the gibbet ; 
in galleys, in dungeons, in convents; or 
broken-hearted for their children who “ were 
not ”—and no man pitied them. But at the 
wrongs of Calas a cry arose that “ rang from 
sea to sea.” The great, the wise, the mighty 
of earth, took up the cause of the persecuted 
community. Partly through their exertions, 
partly through the progress of intelligence 
and humanity, martyrdoms became _hence- 
forth impossible. Pasteur Rochette, the 
three Greniers, and a month later Jean 
Calas, were “the last drops of a thunder 
shower.” After that the sky grew clear. 
God was judging between the Church of 
France that was in king’s palaces, gorgeously 
apparelled and living delicately, and the 
Church of France that dwelt solitary in the 
Desert, and drank the dregs of the cup of 
trembling. And already His sentence had 
gone forth. “Thus saith thy Lord, the 
Eternal, and thy God that pleadeth the cause 
of his people, Behold, I have taken out of 
thy hand the cup of trembling, even the 
dregs of the cup of my fury; thou shalt no 
more drink it again; but I will put it into 
the hands of them that afflict thee, which 
have said to thy soul, Bow down, that we 
may go over; and thou hast laid thy body 
as the ground, and as the street to them that 
| went over.” 
Yet even in the Church that persecuted, 
He had his hidden ones. He knew them 
| throughout all ; and men came to know them 
too in the stormy days of the Revolution, 
when the cup of trembling was borne to their 
| lips also. And like their brethren in the 
Desert, they took it meekly and bravely, only 
seeing Him whose pierced hand gave it, only 
| saying, as He did once, “ Thy will be done.’ 


( 


| 





ON THE USE 


OF FRIENDS. 


By THE Rev. CANON THOROLD, M.A. 
IIIL—SELFISHNESS AND RECONCILIATION. 


WP ERE is a period in friendship when it 
may be said to exist more in germ than 
in plant ; as a potential force rather than an 
actual possession. At such a time the young 
life has many enemies, who are often fatal to 
it. Bad manners, forwardness in giving advice, 
quickness in taking offence, petulance at a 


conceived lack of attention or hospitalitv. act 
as a late frost on peach blossoms—they may 
not kill the tree, but they hurt the fruit. 
But some friendships, though they have been | 
well planted and taken firm hold, somehow 
after a certain time never seem to make much | 
way, and though they don’t go back fail to 
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go forward. This may partially be accounted 
for bya certain necessary process of thoroughly 
finding each other out, which is an inevitable 
though not always pleasant experience for 
newly-married people, and which, while it 
lasts, for all affinities alike, hardens the wood, 
but checks the growth of the tree. It is also 
in some cases the result of imperfect sym- 
pathy, and of infrequent or even interrupted 
intercourse. It is,thowever, in other instances, 
the result of quite preventible causes, which 
self-knowledge and the grace of God may 
soon entirely remove. 

In some people there is a sort of grittiness 
which, like a bit of cinder in bread, jars your 
teeth, and interferes unpleasantly with your 
meal. Others, from motives which it is best 
not to try to analyze, persistently refuse to 
admire anything. Whether it is some little 
treasure you put in their way to entrap them 
into a pleasant surprise, or some paper you 
have been writing, in which it is barely 
possible that a friend’s partiality might find 
grounds for a little bright agreement, there 
is an Oriental indifference, which their own 
surroundings at home scarcely justify ; or a 
marked ,silence, which may be abruptly 
broken by a criticism so trifling that down- 
right contradiction would be better. The 
curious thing is, that in these very characters 
there is often a vein of feeling and kindliness, 
which when once thawed—and it always 
thaws when they are going away—is simply 
irresistible. The charm is so genuine, that 
you instantly blame yourself for your silly 
egotism, and for a moment succeed in being 
persuaded that the blame is all with you. 
What strong winds, foggy nights, and bright 
days are to maturing hop- gardens, certain 
infelicities of character prove to friendship. 
The propensity to be put out by small trifles, 
and then instantly to bite the friend that 
happens to be at hand, is uncomfortable for 
the friend, and undignified for the offender. 
Indiscretion acts like paralysis on some of 
the chief uses, on all the deepest intercourse 
of friendship. Some friends appear to think 
that your entire life must be absorbed in 
them; and are seriously jealous of your 
The root of it is 
an over-weening egotism ; and the annoyance 
of it so strains endurance with its petulant 
and almost childish exactions, that the 
thought occasionally occurs, “The chain must 
snap, and I shall be free.” A sweet reason- 
ableness lies at the root of all true friendship. 
We expect other people to make allowances 
for us, and we ought to be equally ready to 
make allowances for them. When a man 





becomes a bishop or a judge, goes into | 


Parliament, or is deeply immersed in the 
duties of an arduous function, official acquaint- 


ances are made for him, incessant engage- | 


ments are forced on him. “Changed!” of 
course he is changed, and it is no fault of 
his. But if he sees less of his old friends than 
he did, it does not follow that he has for- 
gotten them. If he has no longer at his dis- 
posal those lazy sunny hours in which one’s 
whole being loves occasionally to stretch 
itself, and in which our friends once enjoyed 
us, and we them, it is not he we should 
blame, but, if we think there is any good in 
it, his circumstances. Your friend has neves 
really loved you, never quite trusted you, 
who lightly lets himself think that you have 
drifted away from him. Busy men will be 
spared by those who care for them; public 
men must be waited for till they cease to be 
public, and are once more themselves. There 
is an immortality in real affection, which is 
nourished by past memories, and future 
hopes; when the time comes, one sunny 
smile, one grasp of the old right hand gives 
it its resurrection. 

But if some things impair friendship, others, 
destroy it; not through a vindictive resent- 
ment that refuses forgiveness, but because, 
with the soul as with the body, some wounds 
kill. 

Among these are falseness, and unkindness 
of a certain sort. Falseness is fatal to friend- 
ship ; and equally so, whether it is the grain 
of the nature, which gradually discloses its 
absolute untrustfulness, or some deliberate 
breach of promise, which, as with a blow 
from a sharp sword, cuts the bond in two, 
It is fatal to friendship, just because no true 
man in loyalty to his own nature can love 
a liar. Of all possible faults, this, more 


than any, severs the unities of life, com- | 


pels contempt, earns a miserable solitude. 


We have no business to be friends with those | 


who selfishly and persistently break their | 


word, and when we complain of it, laugh 
at us. Weare to forgive them in our hearts, 
if they do it seventy times seven, with our lips 
if they ask us to forgive them. But to be 
friends again is impossible. In consenting 
to love them (were it in our power) we should 
connive at their sin; and by conniving at it, 
share it also. Where there is no power of 
trusting, there is no possibility of friendship, 
for it has no air to breathe, and no food to 
eat. 
“ He that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 


A silent court of justice in himself, 
Himself the judge and jury.” 
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Certain acts of unkindness, moreover, 
destroy friendship, because, through no fault 
of ours, they make wounds which never 
heal ; and it is a dastardly insincerity to 
pretend not to feel them. Pain, whether 
physical or moral, is a liability of our nature, 
which we should all be glad to avoid. But 
we cannot. I suffer, not because I am 
vindictive, but because I am human; and 
though egotism may inflame the suffering, 
and resentment nurse it, wounds on vital 
organs go with us to our grave. The deeper, 
the stronger, the tenderer, the more trustful 
a nature is, the more keenly tenacious it is 


_ of suffering. A blow tells more on a wider 


surface ; and in proportion to the sensitive- 
ness is the hurt. The reason why “a brother 
offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city,” is because a sense of injustice, and 


| perhaps ingratitude, makes the wrong more 


stinging; and when “mine own familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted, lifts up his heel 
against me,” we may say less, but we feel 
more. Acts of kindness and courtesy, all 
these are possible, and due from us ; but the 
old love cannot come back in this world, 


| because it is dead and buried. The only 


consolation is, that the person who has so 
treated us, is probably quite indifferent to 
the restoration of the tie, which he has so 
easily broken. The mischief is that when a 
sore and shamed heart turns into itself for 
what comfort it can find there, it is found 
easier to forgive in word than in spirit; 


_ perhaps the sorest and sharpest temptation 





of middle age is to nurse wrongs. 

How to enjoy friendship is a pleasanter 
subject, but not quite easy to settle. We 
are not always our own masters in the matter, 
even as to enjoying them at all ; for your wife’s 
friends are not always yours, nor your friends 
your wife’s, and from first to last, in all its 
least details, friendship, to be sincere and 
complete, must be spontaneous and free. 
Still no one can dispute that much in this 
way is in our own power ; and by keeping up 
intercourse, making opportunities of kindness, 
practising the tact that discerns character, 
and the god!iness that sanctifies fellowship, 
we not only make the best use we can of our 
best professions, but we are laying up treasures 
in heaven. ; 

If we care much for our friends, we shall 
make some efforts to see them, and meet 
them half-way in their attempts to see us ; or 
we shall presently outlive each other, and a 
thick undergrowth of new and unshared 
associations will fill the intervening space, 
till the power of even seeing each other is 





gone. Letters are better than nothing; but 
even one day of the old intercourse, often 
more delightful for being unexpected, will be 
enough to stir the dying embers into a ruddy 
glow. Photographs, too, have their use ; but 
it is better still to look into your friend’s 





face, and find it glistening with its old loving | 


brightness. As life goes on, and we are 
busier, and lazier, it often needs a real effort 
to break into a plan, and go out of our way 
to visit an old friend ; but the effort amply 
rewards us; and at a time of life when we 
are not quite so ready to make new friend- 


ships as we ought to be, we say of those we 


have, “ The old is better.” 


If sociableness is one factor in the enjoy- 


ment of friendship, tact is another. By 
which I do not mean never entering on a 
subject which has openings for argument. 
We should be buzzing instead of talking; 
and, as hinted above, a friendship that is ever 
fearing ambushes and pit-falls, is but an arti- 
ficial truce. But the instinct of a tender, 
thoughtful prudence moves warily and deli- 
cately among the countless secret springs of 
the human soul. Conscious of spacious 
tracts of territory in every man’s .moral 
being, little known to himself, totally un- 
known to others, which a sudden touch or 
step instantly reveals ; conscious, also, how, 


in every man’s past history, there are hidden | 


chambers where lie sleeping, but ready to be 


awaked, sad memories of past infirmities, | 


foot-prints of old sorrows still stained with 
tears and pain, it is as precious as it is rare. 
A twitch of anguish in the face; an abrupt 
and almost stunned silence ; a sadness in the 
voice, or a big tear in the eye, will often 
show us where a rash word has torn open 


an old wound, or a thoughtless step has inad- | 
vertently but rudely disturbed the sods on | 


a hidden grave. No one does this sort of 
thing on purpose ; but some natures blunder 
into it far more easily than others; and all 
pain, gratuitously given by a friend, has a 
look of injustice in it. The office of love is 
to protect and to heal. 

Enough has been said elsewhere of aid 
as one of the uses of friendship: here it only 


touches our point to say that nothing so | 


much quickens or widens the joy of friend- 


ship as making or snatching opportunities to | 


serve those we love. 


It is not so much the | 


bigness of the benefit we care for, nor the | 


value of the present, but the affection that 
suggested the thought and desired the joy. 
There is not too much colour or sunshine in 
life for us to afford to be indifferent even to 
passing gleams of brightness. There is no 
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happiness like the consciousness of being 
loved by one whose love we value, except, 
perhaps, the consciousness of loving in re- 
turn. All kindnesses sweeten life as well as 
lighten it ; stir love as well as prove it. To 
have a quick apprehension of the oppor- 
tunities of kindnesses is the inevitable reward 
of doing them ; and to be happy in doing them 
is at once the effect and the cause. If it is 
true that we have as many friends as we 
deserve, and that the law of “ give and 
take” is nowhere more inviolable than in the 


' domain of friendship, it is equally true that 
' our friends, in their turn, take their sweet 


revenge on us, and that to love means to be 
happy. ; 
But the deepest and best way of enjoying 
friendship is in turning it to the profit of our 
intellectual and spiritual life. Short as our 
seasons of intercourse are with each other, 
great and reasonable as is our desire to make 


, the most of them, how few of us draw from 


them the sweetness we might draw by dis- 
coursing of those wide and lofty topics, which 
so stir and delight the understanding when 
wisely occupied with them, that for hours to 
come it seems to float in a higher air! The 
after-glow of a vivid thoughtful talk over 
some great incident in history or some 
glorious promise of Scripture sometimes 
lingers in the entranced memory for years. 
Yet, most of our best opportunities are 
miserably frittered away on small topics 
that dwarf and lower the spirit, instead of 
widening and elevating it. Instead of the 
joy and glow that ought to come, too often 
there is but the depressing consciousness of 
a wasted hour. If you have not been breath- 
ing the air of aswamp, you have been lingering 
lazily among the mists of the valley, when 
you might have been climbing together the 
hills of God. The happiest of all friendships 
are Christian friendships ;\and the happiest 
moments of such friendships are when they 
are deliberately exercised and enjoyed in the 
presence of Christ, when His word is read, 
His heart reached, His love realised, in the 
spiritual communion that treats Him as their 
Head, and feels Him as their Saviour. “Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Here is the promise we are to plead, and the 
bliss we are to realise. The joy of a soul 
alone with Christ is blessed ; but it is ten- 
fold more blessed when stimulated and 
heightened by sharing it with His people. 
You may be a Christian, and your friend 
may be a Christian, and you both know it; 
and it deepens your love, and it ties your 





friendship tighter. Yet, if in your intercourse 
together, you never touch on the things in 
which your unity is deepest, about which 
your experience is blessedest, on which your 
faith is firmest, for which your hope is bright- 
est, you rob, by your reserve, the friend 
divinely entrusted to you, of the help he 
wants of you; you show by your silence that 
your heart is nearer earth than heaven. 

In conclusion. Is the heart of any of us 
sore about some estranged friend, whose old 
kindness we could not forget, if we wished it: 
whose face still lingers in our heart, though if 
we saw him at a distance, we should quickly 
cross the street to get out of his way ; whose 
affection, say what we will, is still precious to 
us, but who has wronged us, and the wrong 
abides, neither confessed nor undone ? from 
whom we try to persuade ourselves that we 
are quite parted; yet the conflict in our 
heart tells a different tale; for whose recon- 
ciliation we fancy we can well afford to wait ; 
yet the months go by, and our heart is ever 
sorer ; whom, in our best moments, we feel 
sure we could love with the old love, treat 
with the old confidence, if only the generous 
confession were made, “Iam sorry.” There 
are thousands of such cases in the world, 
whom pride, and Satan and false shame, and 
false friends keep apart, but who ought to be 
one, and might be. Yes; and many of them 
are Christians. To such I say, do these four 
things, and the Lord bless you in them. At 
once, kneel down, and pray for this one out 
of the sincere depths of your heart. First, 
pour out the whole matter before the Lord, 
your share in it as well as his share, your sin 
in it as well as his sin, your conflict through 
it, your sorrow for it, your grievous loss, your 
deep desire. This done, you will be better 
able to pray for your friend himself. Pray 
for him, and ask Jesus to help you to pray, 
by His loving Spirit ; to pray wisely, and fer- 
vently, and sincerely, and tenderly. Prayer | 
will presently break down the barrier of hard- 
ness between your two spirits. Prayer will 
soften his heart to yours, as well as yours to 
his, though he will not know how nor why. 
Prayer may make an opportunity for recon- 
ciliation-——him ready to regret, you ready to 
condone. Prayer can make you both meet 
with the tender simplicity of little children ; 
only wondering how it has been, you have 
not met before. Then, try to make allowance 
for him. ‘Try to see his conduct in the best 
light instead of in the worst. Instead of 
assuming that the injury was deliberate, be | 
willing, if there is a ground for it, to see that 
it was unpremeditated. Hitherto you have 
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Re- 
flection may convince you that it was done 
to serve another: and in‘ divesting it of its 
selfishness, you rob it of much of its sting. 
Then, look honestly and thoroughly into 
yourself. May you not have made too much 


| of it? May you not have been too much 


vexed by it, and so expressed your vexation 


_ too strongly? Have not there been flaws in 


your conduct which he disliked, as well as 
flaws in his which you disliked? If you 
could see yourself from his point of view, 
and he see himself from yours, might not 


| 
' you come to shake hands over a common 





frailty; each in condemning his own sin, 
almost to forget his brother’s ? 

Then, wait. Leave times and seasons to 
the Lord. Reconciliation is His peculiar, 
His favourite, His glorious work. Interces- 
sion is His function as the High Priest of His 
Church, between God and man, between 
man and his brother. With God all things 
are possible, but one, to forgive the unfor- 
giving. 

The responsibility of friendship, how great 
it is! Yet how few weigh it adequately, 
or use it carefully, as a talent—of which 
account must be given before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ! We do not enjoy our 
friendships with Christ, nor use theni for 
Christ, nor consecrate them to Christ; to 
our sin, and our loss. Some of us know 
what is meant by the disenchantment of 
friendship. Will we pause, do we care to 
ask how it is most apt to come? For 
years, perhaps, and from a distance, we have 
gazed fondly and almost sadly on the image 
and character of some gifted Christian, and 
said to ourselves, not too wisely, ‘Could I 
ever deserve that friendship, and enjoy that 
society, I should be nearer God than now.” 
The desire is satisfied, and it is as ashes 
between the teeth. The traveller who has 
gazed with rapture on the wondrous vault 
of Milan Cathedral, and been suddenly 
depressed at being told it is only painted, 
is far less humblingly mortified than some 


| of us have been, when admitted into the 





company of some much-praised Christian ; 
only to see many faults, and to hear trivial 


chatter, salt which has lost its saltness, light | 


which has almost ceased to shine. Quite the 
greatest of our talents is that of influence. 
It is incessant; it is unconscious; it is in 
precise proportion to the force and life of 
our character; it rises and wanes as we 
reflect Christ with more or less distinctness ; 
its secret is the fulness of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. “There went virtue out of 





Him, and it healed them all.” Like Master, 
like servant. Some Christians have an 
atmosphere about them which so breathes 
of Jesus, as almost to bring Him into the 
room. ‘The reason is, they had been with 
Him just when they camein. Nay, He entered 
with them ; for their hearts are His conscious 
dwelling-place. Those who deserve influence 
have it. It is felt and not given. It floats 
round us, rather than penetrates into us. It 
may be ours, and as much of it as we will; 
and for our friends afterwards; but on one 
condition, that we walk with God, and live 
for his glory. 

There is the making of friends, and the 
enjoying them, and the edifying them; but 
also the leaving them. Hour by hour, mo- 
ment by moment, the gates of pearl in the 
celestial city stand wide open for the re- 
deemed of the Lord to come in. If our eyes 
were unsealed, and we could look up into 
the blue vault above us, we should see a 
Jacob’s ladder of radiant brightness—the 
swiftly-flying forms of white-robed angels 
going backwards and forwards from earth to 
Paradise with the blessed spirits of the saints. 
Would we learn the secret, I will not say of 
not shedding tears over those we love, but 
of shedding tears without a particle of bitter- 
ness for them, or self-reproach for ourselves ? 
The secret lies in our so spending our mo- 
ments together, in so cultivating our friend- 
ships, that when we depart many may wel- 
come us into the everlasting habitations. 
We may either win souls, or edify them, or 
comfort them; anyhow we can help them 
on their way to heaven, and make heaven 
heavenlier when they are there. There are 
three ways of cultivating friendship for 
Christ. Surely one of them may be ours, and 
the best way to have opportunities is to 
make them. If we really mean to bring the 
blessing of the gospel before the attention 
of our friends, we can write it in our letters, 
speak it with our lips, adorn it by our lives. 
Some people do all three, and they are as 
often young as old. And God, who is on 
our side when we are on His, will, if we ask 
Him and trust Him, give us the gentle 
wisdom, the mild courage, the instinctive 
tact, the loving sympathy, the growing influ- 
ence, and the final success. . Then, when 


our friends leave us, even in our tears there | 


will be a sense of brightness, in our sorrow 
a joy sweeter than the honeycomb; for it 
means so many more sheaves gathered into 
the great harvest floor, so many more jewels 
set into the King’s diadem, so many more 
voices to sing as those who see His face 
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alone can sing it—the hymn of glory to the 
Lamb. They are at last “ over there,” and 
there is no coming back again from Em- 
manuel’s land. 

When we see them again, how we shall 
love them! Their 
beauty so glorious, their robes so white, 
their joy so pure. And how they will 
welcome us! All the more gratefully, if 
we helped them to get there—all the more 
joyfully, if our being there at all is due to 
them. 


Of course we are not there yet; and we | 


don’t know, we can’t know, what the last 
struggle may be. The final look at this 
world ; the first wondering, eager gaze into 
that awful, blessedly awful, spirit land in 


| which we are all living now, but which, in 








mercy, is hidden from our eyes. But when 
we go down to Jordan we shall not go alone. 
A few will go with us who love us, to see 
the end of us, as Elisha with Elijah, to 
strengthen our faith, and to have the last 
love we can give them. 

But we shall be better off than Elijah 
was; for there will be standing on the 
banks of the river to greet us, one whose 
form is as. the Son of God. He who 
can be with us when all others fail us ; 
He who has loved us from the begin- 
ning, and loved us to the end, with a 
love strong as death and unto death, will 


then prove His claim, as He has never | 


proved it before, to be “ the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 
ANTHONY W. THOROLD. 





THE SONG OF THE LARK. 


HE lark is soaring free as air, 


To sing his matin song, 


All nature seems uncurst from care, 


And fields are fresh and flowers are fair, 


The hills and vales among. 


Sing on, O bird, swell high thy note, 
Prolong thy tuneful lay, 
As through the sky we watch thee float, 


And catch each sound from out thy throat, 
At early dawn of day. 


Then heavenward blithely wing thy flight, 
Chant loud thy psaim of praise ; 


And as thou wanest from our sight, 
And vanishest beyond the light, 
With thee our souls we raise. 


Thy melody is not more rare, 


Just as the day’s begun, 
Than when thou lingerest on the air, 
To plaintive pour thy evening prayer, 
As sinks the setting sun. 
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The sweetest strain e’er trilled by tongue, 
The poet’s glowing line, 
The sweetest chime that e’er was rung, 
The sweetest carol ever sung, 
Can never equal thine. 





Then ceaseless let thy songlets flow, 


Nor feeble thy endeavour, 
Though clouds arise and harsh winds blow, 
Though birds may come and birds may go, 
Do thou sing on for ever. 


JAMES PITT. 
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LITTLE TRAVEL PAPERS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.’ 


IIIL—UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. JACQUES. 


N a cold March day, when snow alter- | and carved with boy-angels’ heads and rich 


nated with rain, we journeyed to Bruges. 
Our fellow-travellers in the same carriage, 
among whom were a priest and a redigieuse, 
got out one after the other at different villages, 
the train not troubling to stop at the plat- 
form, but dropping its passengers in the 
middle of the tme, where they had to 
scramble out and make their way to the 
side, vanishing im the grey haze. 

There was much water on each hand, and 
we crossed canals repeatedly. Im fact, six 
canals intersect the country around Bruges. 
The country itself must be rich and pleasant 
in summer, The villages were almost“con- 
tinuous. In addition to the trees which bor- 
dered the long straight roads, there was a 
good deal of wood. One little village, 
Hansbecke, nestled among trees, and had a 
windmill to night and to left. The country 
houses, with steep roofs and little lantern 
towers occasionally, were square white blocks. 
They were often nearly surrounded by water 
as well as by wood, and were approached 
by white bridges. The grounds were elabo- 
rately laid out im terraces and mounds, and 
rejoiced an ponds and white summer-houses. 

Our hotel at Bruges was within a few 
paces of the old church of St. Jacques, and 
was close to the house once occupied by 
Count Egmont. On our way from the station 
we were struck by the exceedingly pic- 
turesque gables of the houses, yellower than 
at Ghent, as af with a dash of ochre, and 
contrasting, or gather harmonizing, warmly 
with the red roofs. 

The hotel was a great rambling old house 
in a courtyard with gates. Beyond the pillars 
of the entrance-hall, were wide passages and 
wide, low-stepped stairs with an odd balus- 
trade, in which each green spar of the railing 
issued from the mouth of a white swan with 
a yellow beak and a red tongue—the swans 
ascending in interminable rows. In going 
up and down the stairs we used to get a side 
glimpse into the huge, low-roofed kitchen, 
with the cook and his assistants clad in 
white, and many maid-servants moving about 
among the great glittering vessels of copper 
and brass. We had to visit the landlady’s 
room, and found it rustic but cosy, with 
sanded floor and polished iron stove. It 


had a magnificent old buffet, black with age | 


| festoons of fruit. Evidently it was a trea- 
| sured piece of furniture, and was surmounted 
by blue glass vases and other ornaments. 
There was much old-fashioned silver piate 
at the fable @héite, some of it quaint and 
grotesque in shape and carving. Among 
other articles the tea-spoonms were of the 
fashion usually given over to dolls, and 
were so small and fine m their stalks that 
my companion declared it was like stirring 
her coffee with a stocking-needle. 

I never saw, or expect to see again, such 
a vista or such a sky-lime as met our eyes 
when we went along the street on our first 
walk, after the ram ceased. It was as if 
we had been put down in a town of the 
Middle Ages, as if Bruges had remained 
petrified since the days of the old Counts of 
Flanders. Some houses were low, some high, 
the most presented gables with steep crow- 
stairs to the street ; but others were castel- 
lated. The line bent a little out and in, and 
the roofs in the same manner bulged here and 
there. The prevailing colours were warm 
yellow and red, though there were examples 
of weather-staimed greys, and the beautiful 
tower of the Halles was a brownish red. 

Besides the Venetian masts, with which 
many of the houses here, as at Ghent, were 
furnished, armorial bearings and religious 
and trade insignia abounded. In that and 
in other walks these tokems divided our 
attention with the ancient houses themselves. 
Here, in niches over a door or beneath a 
window, were yellow images of virgin or saint. 
There were sculptured men and women’s 
heads, with the life-sized ‘fresco of a bishop 
in his mitre at a corner. Yonder was the 
representation of the Three Kings. A little 
farther appeared the gilt tools of a craftsman. 
One house showed in relief a gallant com- 
pany in barges, towed by horses ; another a 
hunt in full career. 

There is a saying that no new dwelling- 
house has been built in Bruges for a hundred 
years, and, indeed, houses, bearing the dates 
1600 or 1700 look comparatively modern. 
The saying may very well be true, when a 
town, which, long before, had accommoda- 
tion of the best for several hundred thousand 
inhabitants, is reduced to a population cf 
little more than fifty thousand. 
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Yet from the first we somehow escaped the 
sense of depression that is reported to haunt 
the visitors to the great seat of ancient com- 
merce—the stately picturesque shell of which 
alone remains. There was nothing ruinous 
or squalid in those solid, enduring, and very 
picturesque buildings. If they offered the 
cheapest house-rents of any town in Europe, 
according to Murray, there was no appearance 
of wretchedness, but rather of quiet industry, 
and a measure of peaceful prosperity—along 
with much elbow-room, in the surviving 
handful of the once-swarming occupants. 
The knowledge that moderately flourishing 
artistic lace manufacture, which of all its 
trades alone continues to any extent, en- 
gages its remaining work-people, reconciled 
us to the fate of the town. 

But there was one source of over-activity 

which we found in Bruges, and which is by 
no means for the comfort of travellers. 
Street guides in white blouses, and wearing 
badges, were looking out keenly for their 
prey, and are as a rule, I am sorry to say, so 
untrustworthy and so rapacious that visitors 
are publicly warned against them. 
. Beyond contradiction, the finest land- 
mark in Bruges is the tall, stately Tour des 
Halles—a building which was formerly a 
cloth-workers’ hall on the one side, and is 
still a flesh market on the other. The tower 
rises a certain distance and forms a crown at 
each corner, rises farther and forms pinna- 
cles, and still rising terminates in a stone 
crown. The machinery of the famous chimes 
in the tower, with their carillons every 
quarter of an hour, was, unfortunately for | 
us, broken throughout our stay. 

If the Tour des Halles is the finest 
belfry, the Hotel de Ville is the most beauti- 
ful building, though small for the town-hall, 
and not equal to that of Brussels, to which 
it bears some resemblance from its many | 
niches and statues—those in the case of | 
Bruges being modern, to replace the wreck | 
occasioned by scenes of violence during the | 
French revolution. It has no less than | 
seven belfries, as well as tall spiral chimneys 
and high dormer windows. From a balcony 
in front, ihe Counts of Flanders on their | 
accession showed themselves to their often | 
tumultuous subjects. The Palais de Justice, | 
and the Chapel of the Holy Blood, are one | 
on each side. 





The former does not date | 


century in carved oak, and has life-size 
figures of Mary of Burgundy and her Maxi- 
milian, Charles V., Charles the Bold and his 
Margaret of York, with much subordinate 
work in fruit, flowers, and shields. It is 
finished by marble bas-reliefs, from the 
Apocrypha. What long days of labour, 
what imagination, taste, and skilled dexterity 
went to that work ! 

We crossed from the Palais de Justice to 
the Chapel of the Holy Blood, a dark cas- 
tellated little building, the crypt of which 
is said to be the oldest in Bruges. It 
is entered by a short, richly-sculptured outer 
stair. Another stair within leads to a small 
upper chapel. We found it restored in rich 
olive and gold, with figures in polychrome, 
like those in the modern church of St. 
Anne’s, Ghent. It had a strange old pulpit 
in the shape of a globe, and afime shrine 
carved in grey stone with the descent from 
the cross. The figure on the raised crucifix 
was draped in black, because of the season 
—Lent. Our guide was a young girl who 
took us into an inner room or corridor con- 
taining great cup-boards. She unfastened 
the heavy lock of one of these with her 
great key, and displayed a silver-gilt casket 
of the seventeenth century. It was elabo- 
rately wrought and set with precious stones, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires,s and opals. 
Fastened beneath it was the small crown of 
Mary of Burgundy, which had been worn, as 
crowns then were, on the back of the head. 
The legend of the casket is that it contains 
some drops of the Holy Blood brought from 
Palestine by Count Thierry of Alsace, and 
presented by him to the town of Bruges. 
Our girl-guide said the blood was not now 
in the casket, but was in a neighbouring 
chest. In its honour, service is performed 
in the chapel every Friday and Sunday. 
When one thinks of it, supposing the 
miracle had been performed, which had 
spared the drops of that life-giving blood, 
what a worship of the mere letter of the 
great sacrifice is such homage ! 

Our guide proceeded to show us a piece 
of exquisitely fine lace, with figures of the 
Virgin and angels in the pattern, the work 
and offering of a devout lady of Bruges, who 
had probably spent half a lifetime on the 
contribution. 

The three principal churches in Bruges are 


back, for the most part, beyond a century, | Notre Dame, with a modern brick tower ; 


only a portion of it is very old, and was the 
palace of the Counts of Flanders. It has 
surely one of the most beautiful chimney- 
pieces in the world. 


St. Sauveur (the cathedral), with clustering 
low towers ; and St. Jacques, with no tower 
to speak of. We went to them in succession. 


It is of the sixteenth | The sacristan of Notre Dame did not share 
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in the obligations of his brethren of Brussels 
and Ghent, but showed the church to us before 
twelve o’clock. He did not descant on the 
architecture, which is not out of the common, 
but took us straight to the statue of the 
Virgin and Child, which the Flemish fondly 
believe to be the work of Michael Angelo. 
They say it was cast ashore from a wrecked 
ship bound for England. Whoever may have 
been the sculptor, it is a fine statue, with 
the Virgin’s head looking stately among the 
wretched little images on the neighbouring 
shrines. The picture which impressed us 
most was a Mater Dolorosa in the style of 
Mabuse, a drooping, dejected head, and, in 
small scenes around the centre, what are 
called the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin, 
beginning with the circumcision of the infant 
Saviour, and ending with the Lord laid in 
the sepulchre. 

But the great sight of the church, with 
an extra fee for its indulgence, is the superb 
tombs of Mary of Burgundy and her father, 
Charles the Bold, in a side chapel. If the 
oak chimney-piece in the Palais de Justice 
is the perfection of wood carving, work in 
metal (copper gilt) can hardly go farther 
than’this. The effigies lie on huge slabs of 
black marble, or touchstone, as the guide 
called it, surrounded by their princely and 
knightly shields. That of Mary, the earlier 
and finer—a tribute paid by the sorrowing 
love of Maximilian to the young wife whose 
fall from her horse occasioned her early 
death—is a wonder in its details, from the 
damask pattern of the stuff of the robe, and 
the indication of the texture of the lace, to 
the gentle beauty of the face. I may mention 
in passing that Mary—who was a very dove 
in an eagle’s nest, a figure of grace and 
sweetness in a stormy age—is still a favourite 
heroine in Bruges. A modern artist has 
painted her visiting and comforting Memling 
in the apocryphal legend which makes him a 
poor wounded soldier, receiving the charity 
of the hospital of St. John. Her father’s 
tomb, erected by a comparatively remote 
descendant, though in the same style, is not 
so fine as the first. I asked the guide why 
Mary’s feet rested on a hound, whereas 
Charles’s were on the lion. “To signify 
fidelity, as distinguished from strength,” was 
the answer, no doubt familiar to the well- 
instructed in heraldic emblems. 

The pulpit was a splendid piece of carving, 
entirely of dark-brown wood. It included 
three figures of women, life-size, indicating 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. We were parti- 
cularly struck with the fine carvings and 


life-size figures on some of the con- 
fessionals. 

The last thing we were shown was the open 
balcony or pew, like that in St. George’s, 
Windsor, of a great old Bruges family, whose 
princely house was adjacent to the church, 
with a private door between. 

We found St. Sauveur’s resounding with 
workmen, who were on scaffoldings cleaning 
| it, repainting its shields, picking out the roof 

and capitals with blue, scarlet, and gold lines 
|and scrolls, the effect of which I did not 
| much like in an old church. It had very fine 
| brasses, not let into the flagstones, but into 
| the walls of some of the chapels. 

St. Jacques, the bell of which boomed 
solemnly in our very ears,.we visited several 
times. Outside, in a corner, was a Calvary, 
with some curious tombstones round it. 
Inside was a great church, with many glit- 
tering shrines, and a pulpit—an odd mélange 
of carving, including a man in armour, an 
Ethiopian, busts of women, and heads of 
oxen, goats, and camels. There hung near an 
escutcheon a pathetic memento, in the form 
of a battered shirt of mail, gauntlets, a sword, 
and aspur. Children trotted about uncon- 
cernedly, dropped down to say a brief 
prayer, or stood and gazed as if in fascina- 
tion. Women sat meditating or reading, or 
knelt praying. One figure attracted us by its 
originality. It was that of the homeliest of 
old women, in a black cloak as usual, and 
one of the great rustic straw bonnets which 
we saw occasionally perched anyhow on her 
grizzled hair, and with a pair of huge sabots 
on her feet. She stood gazing reverently on 
an image of the Virgin. To us these images, 
under their Lent veils of black lace, were 
specially distasteful from their special finery 
of silver tissue, lace, &c.; an image of the 
Virgin was in a crimson satin petticoat, with a 
purple velvet mantle and had a pocket hand- 
kerchief in the hand. We could not help 
being amused by two men setting out a 
shrine with candlesticks and crimson velvet 
pedestals, while the particular image stood in 
the meantime in the background. It was a 
commentary on the prophet’s grand scorn 
when he said of an idol, “They bear him 
upon the shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place, and he standeth.” 

I have purposely left to the end our ex- 
perience of what is the great glory of 
Bruges. What the Van Eyck’s picture is to 
Ghent, the pictures of Memling are to 
Bruges. Modern research has proved that 
the painter was a respectable citizen of the 








| town, doubtless a member of its famous guild 
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of painters. The best of his pictures are in 
the Hospital of St. John, though there are 
also some in the Musée, where there is the 
famous picture of John Van Eyck,* the 
“ Adoration of the Virgin and Child,” in 
which the painter has introduced his own 
portly figure, kneeling, a pair of spectacles in 
one hand. 

The Hospital is close to Notre Dame, but 
we had some difficulty in finding it until we 
had passed a Calvary at the corner of a 
street, and been taken to the very gate by a 
friendly woman speaking French as well as 
Flemish, and wearing the black cloth cloak 
and hood. (The latter is lined with silk or 
satin, and stiffened with whalebone, and forms 
a very available shelter for the head.) 

The Hospital is an old, rambling, irregular 
building with many gables and low towers. 


What is new is in good taste, and suits the | 


old. As we entered by an arched door into 


the courtyard, a sick woman was carried out | 
in a sedan-chair; the Sisters of St. John, in | 
the ordinary black dress and black bonnet of | 


the re/igieuse, or in a white cap resembling 
that of a Sister of Charity, were going about 


their charitable avocations,and countrywomen | 
were applying for aid. The concierge could | 
speak nothing save Flemish, but divined our | 


errand, and passed us on to the man in charge 


of the pictures, the exhibition of which is so | 


profitable to the exchequer of St. John’s. 
We were taken to the old chapter-house, 


and supplied with magnifying-glasses by the | 
We | 
were first led to the “Adoration of the | 


custodian, who spoke English fairly. 


Magi,” and left to profit by its truth, lovely 
colouring, and delicate minuteness. The 
fidelity and the finish are far beyond praise, 
especially in the old man and the old 
woman standing together, and the man 
kissing the feet of the child. The texture 
of the skin is very perfect as seen through 
the magnifying-glass. Nor is this by any 
means the greatest excellence, the Virgin 
is soft and fair, the child quaint, yet charm- 
ing, the colours: are both rich and tender. 


| One drapery of pale lilac, shot with yellow, 


has the most delicate effect. The picture 
has shutters, on which the Nativity and the 
Purification in the Temple are painted, but I 


was too much occupied with the centre to | 


attend tothe wings. I think I preferred this 


* John Van Eyck died and was buried in Bruges, 





picture to the other masterpiece of Memling, 
though critics exalt the last—the “ Marriage 
of St. Catherine to the Infant Saviour.” St. 
| Catherine’s face is beautiful; but here it was 
the wings which pleased me most, especially 
| that which has “St. John in Patmos,” a 
‘noble figure gazing up at the gorgeous won- 
| ders in the sky. In the wing which has the 
' Beheading of John the Baptist, Herodias 
| with the ghastly gift on the charger does not 
| altogether distract the eye from the painful 
realism of the blood spouting from the 
| severed veins of the neck. In this picture 
| there is in the upper background, a scene with- 
in a scene, a tiny exquisite representation 
| of Herod feasting on his birthday. Among 
other pictures of the school of Memling, I 
can recall one beautiful head of the Virgin, 
| with a tear as if frozen on the cheek. 
We were last shown the well-known chasse 
or reliquary of St. Ursule, which held an arm 
of the saint. It was a gilded box in the 
form of a temple, and covered with medal- 
lions by Memling. These contained many 
| figures in a series of scenes from the legend 
of the saint—whom tradition makes an English 
princess, with her eleven thousand virgins. 
The same young face set in the yellow hair 
hanging loose from under its net, appeared 
| again and again. It wore an eager, joyful 
look on receiving the Pope’s blessing, and to 
my mind that was the most beautiful medal- 
lion, while the one that I liked least was the 
martyrdom at Cologne. But all were full of 
genius and of the greatest painstaking. It 
was self-evident that these pictures must have 
cost long years of devoted work. Men did 
not seem to weary of their tasksthen. Men’s 
| lives, in the middle of the fiercest discords, 
| were without hurry. Was it this which lent 
| such a charm to the work they left behind 
them, and which enabled them to possess 
their souls in patieace ? 

In one of the streets of Bruges, where the 
sign which had most home associations to 
our eyes was that of one Flora van der 
Ghinst, over a haberdasher’s shop, we noticed 
an archway crowded with poor people, espe- 
cially women, in cloak and faille, and ticket 
in hand. We connected the demonstration 
with a notice which we had read in the news- 
papers, of the distribution of so many 
| pounds of bread on a particular day, “in 

memory of a dear child.” 
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|g qeanbe morning Ernestine rose early and 
wrote this note to General Borradaile :— 
“My DEAR AND HONOURED FRIEND,— 
Circumstances have arisen which make it 
absolutely necessary that I should leave this 
place at once. It is a great sorrow and grief 
to me that I cannot even see you again! I 
can only thank you with all my heart for all 
your kindness to me, and ask you to forget 
that you ever saw me. You must not try to 
find me, but believe that I am always your 
grateful but unhappy 
“ ERNESTINE.” 


She addressed it to General Borradaile, 
and gave it to Daisy to take to the Hall. | 
Then she went to Mrs. Darnley and told | 
her, with tears in her eyes, that she must go, 
and immediately. Something had happened 





which made it necessary that she should re- 
turn to town without delay. She could not) 
explain now (oh if she could!), but Mary | 
would know all, and they must trust her. 

Mrs. Darnley looked hard at the sad | 
young face, and said nothing. She strove 
hard to conjecture what the truth might be, 
but it baffled her. Of one thing her woman’s 
instinct assured her, which was that she must 
have her way, and that it was of no use 
opposing her. 

The tears rolled down the good woman’s 
cheeks as she said, “ Well-a-day, well-a-day, 
to think of this! And can we do nothing 
for you? and is your trouble one we may 
not share? Well-a-day! Well, must be 
must be! Joshua, man, go and fetch father 
out of the field ; and, Honor, put his best 
clothes. to air, and lay a tidy bit of luncheon 
for him. Well, to think of this a happening 
all unawares !” 

Honor pouted and stamped her foot as 
she went to do her mother’s bidding. “It 
was all Ais doing, she was sure ; she should 
have spite against him all her days. Miss 
De Grey go away? Yes, I daresay! Why 
didn’t he go away, with his nostrums and his 
nonsense ?” 

But Honor was on the wrong tack for 
this once. So Ernestine bade good-bye to 
her Sunnymeade friends, with pain and 
sorrow, and they mourned for her departure 





as for that of one of their own. 


kind farme 
ready to real Miss De Grey to the station. 
Just as she was starting, a messenger came 
from Mr. Richard Carrington, bringing a 
note for Miss De Grey. She thrust it into her 
pocket, but not before it was seen by Honor, 
who said, as the cart was lost to sight, and 
the waving of handkerchiefs ceased, and the 
tears were somewhat dried, “ Did I not say 
so, mother? From the first moment I set 
eyes on him, I knew he was doomed to give 
us trouble ; I knew he was at the bottom of 
it all.” 

** At the bottom of what, child ?” said her 
mother. 

“ Oh, mother, at the bottom of everything 
tiresome and provoking, and interrupting 
and disappointing, and overturning and un- 
comfortable. We were happy enough till he 
came here.” 

2 * * * 

It was a bright autumnal morning. The 
fields were golden with the ripened grain, 
|the larks rose out of the clover-fields as 
| Ernestine and the old farmer drove by, and 
the bees hung from the honeysuckle. As 
the horse’s feet sunk into the thymy sward 
a sweet fragrance came forth. ll this 
Ernestine noticed, but it only added a fresh 
pang to that she already felt at leaving what 
had been to her a happy home. 

Alone she must be once more—alone, 
desolate, and in hiding ! 

The old farmer saw that her heart was 
full ; and, with that chastened delicacy which 
we often meet with under a rough exterior, 
he said nothing till as they neared the sta- 
tion he said, “ My missis says I’d best not 
meddle, miss, and I knows she’s allays in the 
right ; but some oo I can’t part with ye till 
I’ve told ye that if ever you want a breath 
of country air, or if ever you're in any sort 
o’ trouble, you won’t forget that the doors of 
Sunnymeade Farm be open to you, and 
that every one on us will give you a wel- 
come, come when you may.” 

“You are so good,” said Ernestine ; 
“ thank you. I love you all so much that it 
is very, very hard for me to’leave you.” 

“Yes, I mean it,” said the farmer; and 
who could doubt his honest words? ‘ And 
if it was fit for the like of you, and if it 
warn’t for them words of hers about med- 
dling, I should say come back with me now, 


in his Sunday suit, sat in it | 


| 
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and stop with us like another daughter in a 
way. You'll excuse me, miss” (and here a 
tear had to be winked away), “ but for the 
life of me I can’t a-bear to let you go.” 

Ernestine could not answer for tears, so 
deeply was she touched by the good man’s 
kindness. 

“ Dear, good Mr. Darnley,” at last she 
said, “thank you ten thousand times for 
your love and care for me. It comforts and 
helps me more than I can say. I cannot 
bear to have secrets from you. Some day, 
perhaps, I shall be able to explain. I am in 
a difficulty, and must go away. I will see 
Mary, and talk to her; perhaps she will help 
me; only you will tell no one, should you 
know where I am.” 

There was a puzzled look on the farmer’s 
face. He did not like anything that was 
not straightforward, and Ernestine saw it 
and knew it. 

“T have done nothing wrong. 
trust me, dear Mr. Darnley ?” 

“‘ Well, yes, I suppose I can trust you if I 
can trust anybody; only mother and me 
allays taught our young ones never to say, 
‘Don’t tell” It ain’t often as there isn’t 
something wrong behind ‘don’t tell,’ I’m 
thinking.” - 

But the train came up as they reached the 
station, and with a hurried ‘‘ Good-bye,” and 
one more “ Please trust me,” Ernestine left 
her honest-hearted friend. 


Will you 


She had not thought even all this time of | 


the letter that had been given her as she 
left, for she had been possessed with but 
one idea, that she must get away. Now she 
remembered it and took it from her pocket, 
expecting only some enclosure from Di— 
some wild flower, or an extract from some 
new book, such as she had often received 
from Richard Carrington before; but the 
letter was as follows :— 


“ Dear Miss DE Grry,—Di tells me you 
are soon going back to London. [I need not 
tell you what a loss that will be tome. Di 
and I are always one in thoughts, and we 
both want you not to go away; but if you 
can care for such a rough and awkward 


fellow as Dick Carrington, to accept him and | 


the home he can offer you. I have put this 
in my usual blunt and clumsy way; but I 
have only expressed a hope which I have 
long cherished, though I have thought my- 
self a presuming fellow for it. Of this I am, 
however, sure, that no one can ever love you 
more devotedly than 

* RICHARD CARRINGTON. 


” 


If Ernestine had wanted anything to fill 
up the cup of her suffering, this letter did it. 
She liked Richard Carrington so much that 
it was exquisite pain to give him pain; and 
yet she felt there was but one course open to 
her, which was to tell him the truth at once, 
that she could not love him in the way he 
ought to be loved by a woman who was to 
be his wife. So much she knew; but the 
anguish of inflicting such pain on him was 
very great, and she reproached herself for 
having unconsciously led him to hope for a 
different answer to his suit. 

While still pondering over her difficulties 
she arrived in London, and there she was 
soon absorbed in the ordinary work-a-day 
necessity of seeking for luggage and porters 
and cabs. As she stood patiently waiting 
for her luggage to be found, she could not 
but contrast herself and her position with 
that, apparently, of those who were about 
her. A young bride stood near, cared for 
anxiously and tenderly by her husband; a 
girl of seventeen with her brothers, richly 
dressed, gay, and light-hearted ; a young 
mother, with two beautiful children by her 
side, with an expression upon her face of 
serene happiness and freedom from care. She 
looked no further; she only shuddered, and 
said to herself, “I, too, am young; but I 
have no one to care for me. Life is only 
sad and lonely for me, while others find it 
bright and beautiful and full of hope!” 

Oh, the mystery of suffering! Why is it 
meted out so often to the meek, and the 
worn, and the weary, and the gentle, and 
the patient, while the stout-hearted, and 
the prosperous, and the strong, and the arro- 
gant go their way at ease? This is “ the 
riddle of the years” which one day shall be 
read—in that day when patient souls shall 
win “the coronal endurance wears.” 

Once more Ernestine passed through the 
streets of London in a cab, which had for its 
destination the little lodging-house in Alfred 
Street, Bloomsbury. On arriving she found 
Mrs. Adams much surprised to see her ; but 
she was too busy to be curious; and she 
asked no questions. She only lit a fire in 
Mary’s room, and put Miss De Grey there, 
while she prepared her own. When Mary 
returned, however, she was frightened indeed 
| to see her, the more so as she soon saw the 
| traces of tears on her cheeks. But she asked 
| for no explanation till, in the quiet evening 
| hours, she sat down to work, and they were 
alone. Then she said, “‘ Now, dear Miss Grey, 

will you tell me what brought you away so 
suddenly? I am so unhappy about you, for 
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I am quite sure you would not have left in 
such a way without some serious and grave 
reason.” 

“Yes, Mary, I will, and you are right ; it 
was a serious and grave cause. I made a 
discovery only last night that old General 
Borradaile is my uncle !” 

Mary started to her feet, and looked as 
puzzled and distressed as her father had 
looked before when confronted with a 
mystery. 

“Your uncle, miss? And is it for that 
you are unhappy, and for that you run 
away? It seems to be the best news I 
have heard for many a day. I cannot 
understand !” 

“Sit down, Mary, and I will explain. My 
uncle does not know I am his niece, and 
must not know.” 

“Why? What reason can there be?” 


‘** Have I not told you my father’s histary, | 


Mary, and how he made me promise never 
to have anything to do with his family—even 
if I lacked bread to eat ?” 

Mary’s face changed; she looked down 
thoughtfully, and then said— 
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CHAPTER XV, 

But Mary found it a difficult and compli- 
cated point to decide. On one side she had 
the firmly-rooted reverence of and confidence 
in her father’s opinion on the part of Ernes- 
tine, and on the other the more sensible and 
Christian argument of the primary duty of 
charity, and a spirit of forgiveness. The 
struggle was distressing enough, and Mary 
wept and prayed and mourned more than she 
had ever wept or prayed or mourned for 
herself or her own troubles. 

In the meantime Ernestine fell back into 
her old way of life. Sufficient explanation 
had been given to satisfy the good people at 
Sunnymeade that she was safe and well. Of 
General Borradaile she only heard that he 
was seriously ill, and had scarcely left his 
room since her departure. Mrs. Mortimer, 
it seemed, had told Mrs. Darnley that he 


| was in a state of great mental depression, 


“Ah—but yes—how dreadful and how | 


sad! Theue is something crooked and wrong 
in it. We must think it out, and find where 
the wrong is.” -, 

“Oh, Mary, wnat is what I want to do! 
Do help me!” 

“ We will not decide to-night,” said Mary. 
“IT must have time to think. If we wish, 
with all our hearts, to do right, then we shall 
be helped to do it. I tell you, miss, what I 
don’t like. It is, that there’s enmity at the 
bottom of it. I don’t feel sure that even 
your promise should be kept, if it is keeping 
up enmity, rancour, and an_ unforgiving 
spirit. There’s that dear old gentleman 
whose life has been made sad by this enmity 
towards him in one he loved, and whom 
he himself,had not injured; he wants a 
daughter, such as you are. Why should you 
leave him to end his days in sorrow and 
loneliness? But we won’t talk any more 
about it. I will take the tangled mass 
into my quiet hour, and I shall see light 
through it.” 

“Oh, Mary! I felt if any one could help 
me you could. With all your gentleness, 
you are so strong, and you look straight at 
things with a single eye and a simple mind. 
Good night. How strange it is that there 
are some people born to help others, and to 
whom even those stronger than they are, turn 
for comfort, Mary! It was a good day when 
you were born.” 


and would allow no one to come near him 
but his doctor and one old servant. Richard 
Carrington, she heard, had been distressed 
and dismayed at her flight ; but he had con- 
soled himself by devoting himself to the poor 
old General, with whom he had become a 


| great favourite. Ernestine’s reply to his noble 
| and generous offer had been conveyed in as 





gentle and courteous a manner as she with 
all her refinement and tact could command. 
She had concluded by begging that he would 
still be her friend; upon reading which he 
had said, “ Yes, that I will—to the death,” 
and so it proved. ‘ How could I expect,” 
he had added, “that she should take up 
with a stupid fellow like me?” 

One day Ernestine was sitting behind her 
geraniums, stitching diligently at some deli- 
cate embroidery, when she observed a gentle- 
man in a hansom-cab drive up and down the 
street several times, as if seeking some one. 
Involuntarily she stood up and looked out, 
and at that moment her eye met that of the 
occupant of the cab, and he directed the 
driver to her house. He stopped, and from 
the cab stepped Mr. Forrester. A loud im- 
patient knock followed, then some hurried 
inquiries from Mrs. Adams, then a few hasty 
steps up the stairs, and he was in the room. 
“ At last, then, Miss de Grey, I have found 
you! Forgive my abruptness, but if you 
knew what journeyings, and toils, and dis- 
appointments I have passed through ’ere I 
have arrived at this moment, you would 
understand my eagerness and delight. And 
is it to such a home as this that that wretched 
woman sent you?” 
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“Who? Mrs. Carrington ?” said Ernestine, | forget them altogether, as some people 
laughing as she replied, “‘ No, certainly not— | can.” 
she had nothing to do with it.” | Ernestine was now fairly laughing with 
“No, I understand; but she turned you | pleasure and with amusement. 
adrift without a thought of your future, and| “What? You offer me no seat? Strange 
has scarcely asked what has become of you | gratitude for my pertinacity. Well, I must 
since. But forgive me, Miss De Grey, you | e’en take one, for my story is long. What 
will be saying what right have I to interest | have you heard about me and my affairs 
myself in your affairs ; or rather, perhaps, to| since we parted? Some deformed, exag- 
interfere? No right at all, and I have no| gerated, sentimental version, I expect, of a 
excuse for my impertinence, but that, being | very matter-of-fact business.” 
of an adhesive temperament, I cannot fling; ‘One thing I have heard—that you have 
my friends aside at a moment’s notice and | sold Hollywood. I hope it is not true.” 
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“Yes it is, and I am a poor man, but a| has been weighing upon my mind for some 
happy one. To my mind, what I did was years, and, now all is settled, I feel as if Ihad 
simply an act of justice, and it matters little | begun life afresh, and everything had a new 
to me what others may think, saving, per-| charm for me. I am a new man. One 


haps, yourself. You don’t blame me?” thing I lack, only now, and that you can 
“T regret beautiful Hollywood, but I should | give me if you like !” 
be the last to blame such generous conduct.” | Ernestine started : perhaps the truth dawned 


“Hush, pray! I hope you are not going | upon her, for her colour rose as she said,— 
to talk in that strain, or I shall run away. « What have I to give ?” 
When people speak of ‘my generous con-| ‘“ What is of more : price than rubies if you 
duct,’ forsooth, it makes me furious. Think-|can give it me, and are brave enough to 
ing as I did, I should have been indeed a| share such fortune as mine. ‘That is, if you 
wretch to have acted otherwise. The matter | care enough for me.” 
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Ernestine’s answer came slowly— 

“If you had asked me when you were 
rich I should have hesitated more than I do 
now. You are far richer in my eyes than 
you were then.” 

“IT knew you would say so. Now I defy 
any one to pity me, or to call mea poor 
man!” 


Ernestine met her with a happy but tearful | 


face. Her story was soon told, and Mary’s 
face beamed with joy as she listened. 

“Yes, he must be good, good enough 
even for you. I always knew good would 
follow you; and now, only I mourn for the 
poor old General!” 

Ernestine sighed and said, “ Yes, if only 


_ had written that letter in her absence, and 
| put it into the Bible that lay by‘his side. 


| but she had put a different interpretation on 
| the sign than that which evidently he had 


that way was made plain, I should be happy. | 
But stay, Mary, you must not leave, me; | 
bring your work and sit with me this even- | 


ing.” So they talked together over the past 
and the present till a late hour, and before 
they parted Ernestine prepared to read a 
chapter in the Bible, as was her custom. 


| is all explaimed at last. My poor father doubt- 


“T left my Bible in your room this morn- | 


ing, Mary, but it is so late, do not feteh it. I 


will use this one,” she added, taking down a | 


| 


large one from an upper shelf of her book- | 


case. 


“I have not had courage to open it | 


yet. It was his—my father’ss—and was | 


always by his side. To-day is a good day to 
open it for the first time. See, Mary, here 
is a spray of myrtle from nay mother’s grave. 
How well I remember the day we gathered) 
it!” In turning over the leaves a paper had 
fallen out, which Mary mow stooped to pick 
up. It was a letter written in trembling 
characters, and asi Ermestine took it from her 
she saw it was her father’s writing, and dated 
November roth. 

“November 19! Why, that was tire day he 
died. What can it be?” and with her hand 


trembling and her cheek burning with eager- | 


ness, Ernestine read the following words :— 
** Nov. 19th, 
“My pDEAR BrorHer,—Can you forgive 
me tor all my obstinate rejection of your 
loving overtures? Can you forgive me for 
spoiling your life and for cherishing malice 
in my heart towards you? It is too late to 
ask my father’s forgiveness, but yours I beg, 
and I cast upon your mercy my poor orphan 
daughter, the child of my dear Esperance. I 
am stricken down, and I feel my days are 
few. Let me have an assurance of your 
forgiveness before I die. 
“ Ever your unhappy Lut attached brother, 
“ LIONEL BoRRADAILE.” 








* * ¥ * | that she had left him for a short time, and 
That evening, when Mary came home, | 


* * “4 * * 

The letter fell from Ernestine’s hands. 
Now she could understand it all! This 
letter was written the day her father was 
seized with that last sad illness. ‘Till then 
there had been hope, she thought, of his 
recovery. She well remembered that he had 
asked her to give him pen and paper, and 


when she returned he was in a fit, from 
which he had never rallied. Doubtless he 


She could even remember his pointing to the 
book in one of his gleams of consciousness, 


intended. 

Meanwhile Mary looked on in amazement. 

‘“‘What is it? What is the matter? Oh, 
pray, speak !” 

“‘ Read that!” was the answer. ‘ O that 
it had beew found before ; what sorrow would 
have beem spared to us. But, thank God, it 


less hoped I should find this letter, and that 
all my pati would be made plaim. See the ad- 
dress is att the back, ‘ Deerlwrst Park,’ &c.” 


“ Ah,” said Mary, “what joy! Did I not 
say all would come right, that good would 
follow yow wherever you went? And he 
forgave before re died. Oh, how glad I am! 
Oh, Miss De Grey, we should fall on our 
knees amd thank God for that!” | 

And so they did. 

¢ * * x * 

‘The mext moming Emestine came to 
Mary’s room early. “ Mary,” she said, “I 
must go to my uncle. I must go at once. 
I must mot lose a moment. I grieve so 
much to have givem him paim. Doubtless he 
has guessed who I ana, amd all the old grief 
and distress has been renewed. I must go 
and do all I can for him now.” 

“Ves,” said Mary, “and may I come with 
you? I think I could get leave. See, to- 
day is Friday. I will ask for leave till 
Monday. I often help the others to get a 
holiday ; I am sure they will help me.” 

“Oh, Mary, how nice that will be! You 
have comforted me in my troubles, you 
ought to share my joys.” 

‘“‘ Thank you so much, but is there not one 
difficulty in your running away so soon?” 

“ My work?” and Ernestine smiled, “ that 
I must resign to others now.” 

‘“No; I did not mean that.” 

“Oh, I know. Yes, but he’s gone to 
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| miss, and good luck go with you.” 
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Hollywood to-day on business, and will not | 
be back till to-morrow. I will write and | 
explain all to him.” | 
“Then,” said Mary, in her wise, motherly | 
way, “I think we ought to let them know at 
the farm that we are coming. The Squire, | 
too, ought to be prepared. If we were to | 
send a telegram to Mr. Carrington, he would | 
do both, he is so kind and so sensible.” 
“That is a good thought of yours, Mary ; | 
he is always ready to help any one; he is so | 
good,” said Ernestine somewhat sadly. You | 
shall send it, though, Mary, please.” 
“Yes, I will, miss, on my way. I will | 
soon be back, and will you get all ready, so | 
that we may start at once?” So Mary hurried 
away, and Ernestine set to work to make a 
hasty packing of her possessions, first, how- ; 
ever, summoning Mrs. Adams, to tell her all, | 
and to acquaint her with the coming change. | 
“Well, if ever,” said the good soul, wiping | 

| 

| 





her hands out of the never-ending wash-tub, 
“and so you’re going for good. I am sorry. 
I can’t think whatever our Lottie will say. 
She do think there’s no one like Miss De 
Grey, and she won’t let no one else come up 
to her bell. And so you’ve come in for a 
fortun’, I am thinking. Not that I am surprised 
like, for I always thought you was something 
out of the common. Well, it was a good 
day that brought you here, and it'll be a 
sorry one when you go, that’s all I can say, 


At twelve o'clock all was ready, and | 
Emestine bade farewell to her humble home. 
She had had much happiness in it, and she 
left her good landlady with regret. 

The journey was a safe and speedy one, | 
as they travelled by express, and at the | 
Oldbury Station, instead of the good farmer | 
and the tax cart, Richard Carrington and a | 
close carriage from Deerhurst awaited them. | 

As they drove Richard told them what he | 
had done upon receiving the telegram. He | 
went first to the farm and raised a cry- of joy 
there at the news, neither did he forget to 
drop a word by the way at the mill. | 

He then went to General Borradaile and | 
told him he had had a telegram from Miss 
De Grey, saying she would come to him 
if he wished it, and that she would be at 
Sunnymeade in a few hours. The old man’s | 
joy had been something touching to see, and 
orders had been given for rooms to be 
prepared for her at the Hall, and the car- 
riage was sent to meet her. Mrs. Mortimer 
was all aglow with delight, and the old 
house had never been so cheery in the 
memory of any one. 











| home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Mary was dropped at the farm amidst the 
shouts of the boys, the merry greetings of 
Honor, and the pleasant welcomes of the 
elders. A triumphal arch had been hastily 
erected by the lads, formed of evergreens 
and chrysanthemums. Under this the carriage 
had to pass, and as it entered the park gates, 
the church bells rang out a merry peal. 

“ Ah,” said Richard, that is good. “I 
ran to the ringers on my way, and they have 
watched for the carriage from the town. All 
the village is astir, such a good day has not 
come for them for many a day. See, there 
is a flag waving from the turret !” 

Emestine could not speak, she was fairly 
weeping for joy, and the unselfish young 
man was touched also, and found it hard to 
maintain a dignified composure. 

To Ernestine also the surrounding scenes 
had acquired a new interest. She could 
associate her father now with the beautiful 
landscape. Here he had spent his boyhood, 
and here he had grown up to a manhood 
full'of bright hopes. ‘These were the scenes 
to which his mind reverted when an exile, 
and it was to this home he had commended 
her at the prospect of his death. 

The old General came out to meet his 
niece with a fatherly welcome, and Richard 
Carrington having fulfilled his duty, dis- 


| appeared. 


“Welcome, my child, to your own rightful 
God is, indeed, good to have given 
me my heart’s desire. Next to the joy of 
seeing my brother on this earth once more, 
is that of being privileged to shelter and 
cherish his child !” 

“Qh, uncle, how I grieve to have left you 
so long! It was only my anxiety to carry 
out what I supposed to be my father’s 
wishes that kept me from you. It was only 
last night that I found this paper, written 
the very day of his death !” 

General Borradaile took the letter, and 
trembled with agitation as he recognised his 
brother’s writing, and saw himself addressed 
once more by him in affectionate terms. 

“© my brother,” he said, “why did 
you not sooner relent? why could you not 
forgive? Your life, my life, the first youth of 
your child, have been embittered by this sad 
mistake. But this is not a moment tor grief, 
but for such joy as I never expected to have 
in this world. Ernestine, you are at home ; go 
and see the rooms that have been prepared 
for you, good Mrs. Mortimer is waiting to 
conduct you to them.” 
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Yes, there stood the worthy woman out- 
side the door, overflowing with happiness. 

“ Ah, dear,” she said, “and it is reality, 
and all my dreams and fancies are come 
true. You are, verily, the child of my dear 
young master, Mr. Lionel. When first my 
eyes fell on you, I felt as if I had already 
known you, and then I saw a likeness to 
your poor mother. Your voice thrilled 
through me, and the look in your eyes made 
me start. I felt somehow that you were no 
stranger, and I groped in my memory to 
account for it in vain. Well, thank God it 
has turned out as it is, and that the dear 
General is alive to enjoy the happiness he 
deserves. He has been very ill, and I marvel 
he is still here. But now happiness will 
lengthen his days, and we shall see good 
times once more at Deerhurst !” 

On all sides Ernestine was welcomed with 
enthusiastic joy, and somewhat weary and 
overcome with excitement and emotion, she 
was glad to retire to the rooms which had 
been prepared for her, and to rest there for 
some hours. In the evening she told all the 
story of her life to her uncle, not omitting to 
open her heart as to Mr, Forrester. 

“« Ah,” said her uncle, “ Edward Forrester 
of Hollywood. I knew his father. We were 
great friends in early days, but I lost sight of 
him. Write, Ernestine, and tell the young 
man to lose no time in introducing himself 
to me, as your guardian and _ protector. 
Tell him to come down here without delay.” 

Ernestine was not unwilling to comply, 
and her letter brought Mr. Forrester as soon 
as time and trains allowed. He was received 
warmly by General Borradaile, and the whole 
of the happy story was told over again. Nay, 
it was oft repeated. 

“ One thing only I regret,” said Edward 
Forrester, as he walked with Ernestine in the 
yew-tree walk, “one thing I selfishly regret, 
and that is that you are now rich.” 

Ernestine laughed, and said, “ How you 
hate riches! Do they make me other than I 
was before?” 

“No, you are the same; only I feel I 
have no longer any right to thrust myself 
and my poverty upon you.” 

“But yesterday I was poor, and you did 
not speak disrespectfully of poverty then, 
but tried to prove it added charms to those 
I otherwise possessed. Will you impute to 
me a less noble independence of external 
circumstances in my appreciation of you ?” 

“‘ Another difficulty I foresee,” said Edward 
Forrester. ‘ You have found a home here, 
and I was longing to give you one.” 





“ Yes,” said Ernestine, “ how can I leave 
my poor uncle just when he has found me— 
even for you?” 

“Ernestine, Edward, where are you?” 
was heard at that moment, and on looking 
round, General Borradaile was seen ap- 
proaching. 

“Give me your arm, Edward. May I in- 
trude upon your conversation? The truth 
is, I have somewhat to propose and some- 
what to object. Remember, I am my niece’s 
lawful guardian, and I heard something about 
your wishing to take her away from me, now, 
just as I have found her. Surely you cannot 
be so cruel, so hardhearted, so selfish !” 

“Qh, and I could not leave you. What 
am I to do?” and tears came to Ernestine’s 
eyes as she leant on Edward Forrester’s arm. 

“T have a remedy, I think, to propose, 
and a solution of our difficulty. Edward, 
will you come and manage the property for 
me as long as I live? It will be your wife’s 
when my tale is told, so that it will be well 
you should become acquainted with the 
people on the estate. Sorrow has kept me 
too much from my duties here, and the place 
has been neglected and mismanaged by my 
agents. There is a splendid sphere of use- 
fulness before you, if you will undertake the 
active work for which I am unfitted. I have 
schemes for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of my labourers and of my tenants, for 
the building of a new church and for building 
new cottages, but I am too old to carry them 
out alone. I mourn over all my past neglect ; 
will you come and help me to make the 
amends which alone can console me? If 
you will do this, I will give you my treasure, 
and yet you can both remain with me.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said Ernes- 
tine. ‘It is so like you; your happiness is 
to make others happy !” 

“T have not been so unselfish, child, as 
you think. I have thought of myself in this 
case. There, Edward, she has accepted for 
you, and I will hear of no refusal. There 
will be abundant scope for your energy, and 
you will be improving your wife’s property, 
as it will be ere long. On the quarry side 
of the estate I find quite a colony, which 
has settled during my absence. There is a 
large population there ill-housed, and with- 
out church or school within miles. My 
agent is a hard man, and I trust him little. 
Certainly he cares little for the poor or their 
welfare. There, does not that interest you ?’ 
as Edward Forrester continued silent. “Are 
you not satisfied to give up your self-chosen 
vocation of poverty ?” 
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“ Not exactly ; but it all seems too pleasant. 
I have no right to such smooth paths.” 

“ Nonsense. You have worked yourseif 
up into a chronic condition of melancholy, 
and have persuaded yourself that what is 
pleasant is unlawful. I think not. There is 
no position in life in which we may not be 
useful, and for the one proposed to you, I 
believe you to be especially fitted. Be- 
sides, for this child’s sake,” and he took 
Emmestine’s hand in his, “ you have no right 
to reject it. So I shall consider it settled ; 
and now then, there is nothing to hinder you 
from being married, and the sooner the 
better, it seems to me,” and, shaking Edward 
heartily by the hand, he left them. 

But Ernestine and Edward walked on, 
talking over the strange and happy events of 
the last few days, and planning more happy 
days for the future. Not the less healthy 
and pure was their happiness from the dis- 
cipline of suffering through which they had 
both passed, which had strengthened and 
fitted them for the responsibilities which lay 
before them. 

So they wandered on till they came to the 
mill. There they saw William in his whitened 
dress, training the creepers over the mill 
cottage. 

“Well, William,” said Ernestine, “ you 
ought to thank me for bringing Mary down 
to see you.” 

“So I do, miss, only she didn’t stay long 
enough.” 

“ Is the cottage nearly ready ?” she asked, 
as she peeped in at the windows round which 
William was training the jessamine. ‘Oh, 
how pretty it looks inside! I long to see 
Mary here.” 

William smiled happily. 

“The cottage is well-nigh finished, miss, 
and Mary is to come home at Christmas for 
good!” 

“Oh, William, I am so very glad. I shall 
hear all about it at the farm. Will you come 
with me there?” she asked, appealing to 
Edward Forrester. _ 

“Yes, that I will. I want to see all those 
good people who were so kind to you when 
all the world deserted you. I shall always 
love them, and all belonging to them.” 

So they climbed the stile and passed into 
the meadow, across which they saw Honor 
with her pails, tripping towards them. She 
wore a short, pink, print gown, and a clean 
white-bibbed apron. On her head was a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, tipped over her 
face to shield her eyes from the bright rays 





health and good humour, and as she neared 
Miss Borradaile a row of pearly teeth dis- 
played themselves. She put down her pails, 
dropped the pretty country curtsey, and tilted 
one arm on her hip. 

“Well, Honor, you’re always busy. What 
would the farm do without you? I am going 
on to see them all. Is your mother at 
home ?” 

“Oh yes, miss, and she’ll be truly glad to 
see you. But please wait till I come back. 
I'll run up to the rectory with the milk, and 
be back in a twinkling;” and away she 
tripped, singing as she went. 

Mary had prepared the good people at 
the farm to look upon Mr. Forrester as a 
hero. His strict ideas of honesty and 
honour had met with a hearty response in 
the hearts of these true and simple folk, and 
when Mary had told his story, the old farmer 
had clapped his hands on his knees, and 
said, “Well, I should just like to see that 
gentleman, he’s what I call a great man !” 

Therefore, as he entered, all the family 
collected about him with eagerness. ‘The 
elder lads from the fields, the father from 
the barns, the women from their occupa- 
tions, and even the younger ones left their 
play and hung about the door, making shrewd 
remarks in whispers concerning the hero. 

“So you’ve come to live always among us, 
miss, I hear,” said the farmer to Ernestine. 
“Well, it’s the pleasantest bit o’ news I’ve 
heard for many a day.” 

“Thank you, dear Mr. Darnley. I shall 
never forget that I owe all my happiness to 
you, for if it had not been for you and your 
good Mary, I should never have found my 
uncle.” 

“Ah! well, it’s good of you to say so ; but 
it seems to me, miss, you'll excuse my saying 
so, that the God of the orphans has done it 
all. It was no hand of chance that brought 
you here. As for us, miss, the place has 
been blither since we knew you.” 

“Ay, that it has, miss,” said Mrs. 
Darnley, wiping a tear from her comely face. 
“ Quiet, Honor lass,” she added, as Honor 
came panting in from her run to the village. 
“‘ Hast seen the lady and gentleman ?” 

Honor blushed and smiled a reply, for 
she was too breathless to speak; but she 
looked from one to the other curiously and 
inquiringly, till she haa satisfied herself that 
Miss Borradaile was happy, and that Mr. 
Forrester was worthy of her. 

“Now please tell me about Mary,” said 
Ernestine. “William told me some good 


of the setting sun. Her face glowed with | news!” 
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“ Yes,” said Mr. Darnley, “ she’s to come 
home at Christmas, and at spring-tide they’re 
to be married. William’s a good, God- 
fearing lad, and she’s as fair a prospect as 
any young woman need have;” and here 
again the motherly tears of joy flowed fast. 
‘*‘ But she'll be the first to leave the nest, and 
it goes hard with the old hen to loose her 
brood ;” and Mrs. Darnley smiled. 

*‘ Dost care to see the farm places, sir?” 
said the farmer, addressing Mr. Forrester. 
“My stock ain’t over much, but I reckon 
you won't find a tidier stack-yard, or the 
animals better looked after in the county. 
I’m rather proud of my farming too, sir. I 
began life with the motto which my father held 
good before me, and it pays in the end, sir: 
‘Never mind your trouble, but do every- 
thing as it comes as well as ever you can.’” 

“JT should like much to go with you over 
the place. I like above all things td see 
good farming.” 

“My best days are over for work, sir. I 
can’t do so much hard work as I did, but I 
have got two downright good lads to help 
me. They work hard, and do everything as 
it comgs as well as ever they can. No 
scamping of work on my farm, sir, inside or 
out. It allays seems to me that scamped 
work can have no blessing on it. ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might,’ is a commandment, or it’s nothing 
at all. There’s nothing scamped in nature, 
sir,” and he stooped to pick a daisy from 
the path. “There’s been no pains spared 
here, sir; see, there are a thousand little 
perfect flowers hidden in this little yellow 
cushion, to say nothing of each little white 
fringe having a tip of pink as delicate as a 
maiden’s cheek. Now, some folk would call 
that waste o’ work, but that’s how God in 
heaven works, and I reckon we can’t find 
out a better way nor his—eh, sir? though 
they say there are some folks conceited 
enow, and fools enow, to think they can. 
When they’ve made a daisy to match this, 
then I'll listen to ’em,” and the old man bent 
admiringly over the flower, and Mr. Forrester 
looked into it too. 

“Yes, you are right. You, in your out- 
door work must have many opportunities of 
watching these beautiful things.” 

“Yes, sir. I thank God I work out under 
the sky in this beautiful world. When I go 
out in the early morning, all the world seems 
to be singing praises to God. The sky, be 
it all rosy, or golden, or rainy grey, it’s all 
one: it’s like heaven’s gates, and the songs 
of the little birds have a holy sound at that 





hour o’ day, sir; and the little field-flowers 
bend with God's dew on them as if at prayer. 
He must be a bad man indeed, sir, who does 
not lift his thoughts to God then, sir. 

“ There, sir, now look across that stretch 
of land, you'll not often find a bit o’ pasture 
like that. Yes, sir, and the evening, too, is 
a solemn and beautiful time for us all; when 
I come home across the fields, my day’s 
work done, and see the sun setting as it 
may be now, I think it reads like a parable 
of our Lord’s, and tells me that when my 
last rest comes, if my Master’s work is done, 
there will be peace awaiting me beyond.” 

Thus they wandered over the farm, the 
old man talking his simple talk at ease, for 
Edward Forrester cared rather to listen and 
learn than to interrupt. And truly we may 
often learn much from those who, like the 
farmer, have learned their lesson at His foot- 
stool who loves to teach thechild and the child- 
like, and who guides the meek in judgment. 

Thus they wandered on, then, till Ernestine 
came out to meet them; and then the whole 
family from the farm walked across the large 
paddock as far as the big white gate, where 
the geese congregated and the turkeys 
gobble-gobbled ; and there they parted. 
As they went back to the house, Mr. 
Darnley said to his wife, “ I reckon he'll be 
our landlord one of these days. Eh, wife 2?” 

“Eh, to be sure ; but long life to the good 
old Squire.” 

‘‘ Father,” said Letitia, 
a story out of a book.” 

“ Bless you, child,” said the anand * don’t 
ye know that life is stranger than story- 
books? You'll know that if you live long 
enow, lass.” 

“ How dost like him, Honor?” said the 
big boys, who now joined the party, and 
who naturally appealed to Honor as the 
shrewdest of the family. 

““T suppose I needn’t like him or not,” 
said Honor pertly ; “ but seeing I’ve done 
one or t’other, let’s pull.” So saying.she 
plucked a dandelion, and pulled the petals 
from it, saying, “ Much, little, not at all,” the 
two big lads standing watching, with grinning 
eagerness, till the last petal fluttered to the 
ground with an emphatic “ Much.” 

At this a loud laugh broke from the little 
group, and Honor scampered into tie house 
at full speed. 


“it all seems like 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was the early flush of spring, just at 
that season when celandines open in the 
sunshine, and violet-buds swell under the 
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hedges ; when the birds are busy with their 


nests, and the whitethorn decks the black 
boughs ; when from the brown sweet-smelling 
earth spring fern-leaves of exquisite form, 


spreading their fans in the light; when a 
butterfly or two is seen on the wing, and the 
little children sit among the daisies; when 
the wind blows over waves of golden butter- 
cups, and cottage gardens are fragrant with 
“ gillyflowers and stocks,” and the nut-trees 
hang out tassels, and the larch blushes into 
faint green. 


} 


William were to be married the same day as 
Miss Borradaile and Mr. Forrester. Little 
Daisy, however, had been spared from the 


| bustle as a playfellow for Lottie, whom she 
some curling into emerald plumes, some | 


was initiating into the mysterious charms of 


| cowslip wine and finger-gingerbread. 


| red ribbons. 


A few warm days following a long season | 


of wet weather had wrought all these marvels ; | 


and one morning early in April, under cano- | 


pies of budding branches, such sights were 
spread. 
party was assembled, most of them being 
our old friends. Two ladies with silvery 
hair, amd silvery grey satin dresses, are there 
on a«ouch by the library window, which is 
open. They are talking to General Borra- 
daile, who seems to have grown younger 
since we knew him. At a table, looking 
over some sketches of Hollywood, which 
seem to cause much merriment, are Mr. 
Forrester and Ada and Di Carrington. 
Emestine is at the pianoforte, singing some 
Neapolitan songs to Richard Carrington, 
who is turning over her leaves. He looks 
happy enough now, though older than in 
those days when a forlorn hope possessed 
him. At a little distance stands Alf, making 
faces in a mirror at himself, much to the 
amusement of little Minnie, who is watching 
the performance. Then at the other end 
of the room, buried amongst pillows and 
cushions, and leaming back upon a luxurious 
Mrs. Cammgton, with Georgie at 
She is talking to an elderly gentle- 
to whom she has given her eldest 
, the pretty Ada, before noticed. 


if it 


He appears to be agreeable, but not quite | 


such a person as we should suppose a bright 
girl in her first youth would naturally have 
chosen had not there been some interference 
with her taste. 
been gathered together by General Borradaile | 
to be present at his niece’s wedding, which | 
was to take place the next day. 

Mrs. Mortimer had a party also in the 
housekeeper’s room. Some old friends are 
there also—Elizabeth and Martha from the 
Rosery — Martha, first laughing and then 
crying for very over-fulness of heart—Mrs. 
Adams and the shiny-haired little Lottie. 
The Sunnymeade party were all too busy at 
home to be at the Hall; 


for Mary and} 


In the house at Deerhurst Park a | 


Mrs. Adams has a peculiarly self-important 
manner, as if she were responsible for every- 
thing. She is dressed-in her best Sunday 
clothes—a black silk gown and a cap with 
Baby had come with her, and 
is fast asleep on the sofa, covered over with 
Mrs. Mortimer’s shawl. 

The morning dawned as such mornings 
should—sunny and warm, clear and gay. 
The trees echoed with the blackbird’s song, 
and a fragrance pervaded the air, the scent 


| of many violets offering their sweetness to 





| 


These and a few more had | 





the young brides. Two processions might 
have been seen—one going forth from the 
Hall, which had only to cross the lawn to 
the porch of the church, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the Hall, and the other from 
the farm, which had several fields and the 
park to pass through. The first bride was 
dressed wichly, but with chaste simplicity. 
The dress was of white satin, with a rich lace 
veil thrown over it, and a wreath of real 
orange-blossoms in her hair. Wer bndes- 
maids were also in white, but about their 
dress and hair were showers of the true 
apple-blossoms. 

Mary’s dress, which was of white muslin, 
was also adorned with lilies of the valley 
from the Hall garden, and her sisters’ white 
dresses were trimmed with blue forget-me- 
nots that grew by the mill-stream. Both 
processions met at the church gates, where 
the children of the school had made a carpet 
of early flowers for them to pass over. 

* a a * ae 


Back they went to the music of sweet 
church bells, and followed by the prayers of 
many loving hearts. In farm and Hall alike 
that day was joyful festival, and nothing 
marred its perfect brightness. General Bor- 
radaile feasted his tenantry, and the good 
farm people gathered about them their 
friends and labourers to rejoice with them. 
| So ended a happy day. 


In after years the cottage at the mill, 
which was a picture of homely comfort and 
order, was often visited by the lady from the 
Hall, who, on her part, made the once-dreary 
mansion the centre of all that was good, 
pleasant, and useful. 

THE END. 
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AT REST. 


— creep the shadows through the curtained room, 
As dies the crimson sun from out the west, 
And round the sleeper falls a solemn gloom. 
Rest, baby, rest! 


Hush ! for the wind moans through the branches hoar, 
And snow-flakes’ wings against the pane are prest. 
Hush ! for an angel’s step hath passed the door. 
Rest, baby, rest! 





Hush ! for a sound of tears that needs must flow 
Filleth the air, with stillness else opprest, 
As wild a wounded heart sobs out its woe. 
Rest, baby, rest ! 


Around thee fairest flowers will soon be spread, 
Their blossoms breathing sweetness on thy breast— 
Flowers that are sacred to the early dead. 
Rest, baby, rest ! 


Paler than those pale flowers is thy calm brow, 
And cold as mountain snow-wreath’s frozen crest, 
For in the Shadowy Vale thy spirit now 
Doth rest, doth rest ! 
B. 
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OUR 
I.—HOME NOTES. 
EDUCATED CRIMINALS. 


(CRIMINALS not of the criminal class are ever 

and anon obtruding themselves on the public 
notice; but of late they seem to have been unusually 
abundant. We do not refer merely to such a case as 
that of Wainwright, strange though it was in one 
aspect, that a man in his position should have 
descended to so horrible a crime. Neither is it the 
case of the Credit Co-operative Bank alone that pre- 
sents itself to our mind, a case on which it is impos- 
sible to find but one opinion. There have been 
affairs of the same kind on a much larger scale, 
under the shadow of names that once were synonyms 
for all that is honourable and good. It is such cases 
as these that we have specially in view. Under the 
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heading of “ Foreign Loans” the public has of late been | 
made somewhat familiar with a vast amount of villainy. | 


And in ,our own country, as we!l as in America, 
swindling companies have been only too common. 
Nor is it quite easy to draw the line between swindling 


pure and simple, and the common dishonest practices | 


that are often found in trade. When we look care- 


fully round, we find many criminals beyond what is | 


commonly called the criminal class. 

Of late we have become familiar with another 
species of respectable lawlessness which cannot, we 
believe, be considered other than criminal. We have 
never been indiscriminate in dealing with vivisection. 
We have not been hasty in ascribing wickedness to 
professional men who consider vivisection to be 
admissible beyond the limits that we should impose. 
But it seems to us beyond dispute that in certain 
schools, and by certain persons—mostly, but not alto- 
gether, foreign—vivisection has been carried to the 
most frightful lengths. No considerations of science 
can ever reconcile a true-hearted man to the infliction 
of continuous torture in its worst forms on affectionate, 
unoffending animals, extending over periods of weeks, 
or even longer. No arguments can ever make it to 
be believed that witnessing such proceedings, and 
taking part in them, involving the steeling of one’s 
heart against the cries of agony, and other symptoms of 
distress of such creatures, can fail to have a brutal- 
izing effect. We have known humane medical men 
who happened in their youth, at Paris or elsewhere, 
to witness experiments on the action of heat upon 


animals—which was just, in other words, witnessing | 


creatures burnt slowly to death before a large assem- 
blage of educated young men—recall the dreadful 
cries of the tortured animals as a most harrowing 
recollection, after the lapse of forty years. If the 
cries of the creatures were terrible, the unmoved 
stolidity of the experimenter was still more terrible. 
What kind of effect on the heart could that be which 
made an educated man so utterly callous to excru- 
ciating suffering, and what kind of training could the 
young men whom he accustomed to such sights be 


V. N.S. 
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receiving for the Aumane profession to which they 
were coming forward ? 

It is curious, from such cases of educated criminals, 
to observe the conclusion often come to, as to the 
effect of education on crime. By a rapid process of 
reasoning, some would infer that education has no 
effect in preventing crime. The only legitimate 
inference is, that education has no certain effect in 
that direction. Statistics, and the nature of the case 
seem alike to show that as a rule, education, even 
though in the main it is only intellectual education, 
has an effect in preventing crime. You can hardly 
fail, when you teach a man to respect himself in one 
way, to discourage courses by which he consciously 
degrades himself. When you manifestly raise him 
in one direction, you help to raise him in other ways. 
This, we say, is a general rule. But you do not 
secure him from the influence of special temptations, 
which may drag him down, as in the case of Wain- 
wright, to the lowest depths of wickedness, Neither 
do you secure him from acts, asin the case of the 
vivisectionist, which, though horribly wicked, may, 
from artificial causes, not be regarded by him or kis 
comrades as degrading. On the other hand, appli- 
ances directed to the cultivation of the moral and 
religious part of a man’s nature, may fail, and often 
do fail, of influencing that region. It is said that 
Wainwright was once President of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Worse than that, even leaders 
in the religious world are sometimes obliged to dis- 
appear in disgrace. What is the right inference from 
all this? That crime defies alike the influences of 
intellectual education, religious education, and reli- 
gious experience? Far from that. We should rather 
arrange the inferences in a tabulated form. 1. That 
the culture of the intellect is, to a certain degree, 
but that the smallest degree, a protection from crime. 
2. That the protection is stronger when moral and 
religious education have been superadded to the 
intellectual. 3. That the protection seldom rises to 
anything like security till, by God’s grace, the moral 
nature has been thoroughly changed. And, 4. That 
even then, there is need of a continuous supply of 
grace, inasmuch as the flesh is ever lusting against 
the spirit, and inasmuch as no attainments, however 
lofty, can supersede the need for the caution, ‘‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 
Evidence has been afforded of the prompt ope- 
ration of the new law in the settlement of cases 
brought up for decision. The complaint against Mr. 
Ridsdale was made in July last, and in February 
Lord Penzance gave his decision, That decision is 
at all points against the ritualistic innovations. If 
brought under appeal to the supreme court, the 
final decision may not be given for some time; but, 
unless the proverb about new brooms sweeping clean 
receives 4 new exemplification, the first stage. of 
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church cases in future is likely to be prompt and 
rapid. The charges brought against Mr. Ridsdale 
were—lighting candles on the communion table ; 
mixing water with the communion wine; using 
wafers instead of ordinary bread; standing with his 
back to the people; singing the “‘ Agnus Dei ;’’ form- 
ing processions in strange dresses, and causing those 
who took part in them to kneel forsome time. The 
facts were not denied, nor was it pretended that they 
were not contrary to the law. So far the judge had 
an easy case. On other points the question of law- 
fulness was contested. Such points were—the wear- 
ing of sacrificial vestments at the celebration of the 
communion ; administering the communion to a 
single communicant, three being the smallest legiti- 
mate number ; exhibiting a crucifix over the screen 
of the chancel, and pictures of ‘*<Ihe Stations of the 
Cross” throughout the church. On all these points 
the judgment of Lord Penzance has been against Mr. 
Ridsdale. 

The opponents of ritualism have received this 
decision with the greatest satisfaction. Its pro- 
moters, on the other hand, while unable very seriously 
to call in question that the decision is in accordance 
with the law, have reiterated their protest against the 
character of the court which has pronounced it. It 
is, they say, an Erastian court, a court which takes 
the government of the Church out of the hands into 
which Christ has committed it; and though they 
may be constrained by force to submit, they do not 
hold that such decisions have any moral weight or 
any true force in determining what the worship of their 
Church ought to be. 

A considerable amount of attention has been called 
to an intrigue alleged to have been going on between 
a clergyman who styles himself ‘‘ Presbyter Angli- 
canus” and Archbishop Manning.’ In a pamphlet 
addressed to the Cardinal, he described himself and 
‘others within the elastic borders of the Anglican 
communion,” as disposed to enter within the Roman 
pale. Very slight concessions, he said, would be 
enough to reconcile these Anglicans to the Infallibi- 
lity. Then came rumours from Rome that the Pope 
was favourable to the scheme, but his councillors 
against it, and that Cardinal Manning would have to 
go to Rome to make all square and smooth. The 
rumour was, that the papal Anglicans would be 
satisfied if they were allowed to read prayers in 
English instead of Latin. By-and-by, however, the 
rumour assumed a different aspect, by the publication 
of a declaration from Mr. Maconochie and a hundred 
clergymen of similar views, to the effect that they 
were not reconciled to the papal infallibility, and 
could not even form a basis of negotiation, until the 
decree of infallibility were thoroughly out of the way. 
This prompt repudiation, so far from conveying the 
assurance that there is no foundation for the idea of a 
reconciliation-project, has been considered by the 
Times and other journals rather to lean the other 
way. Qui s’excuse, s'accuse. The apology and re- 
pudiation are too prompt. The consciousness of 
affording ground for the suspicion exhibited in the 








declaration is held to be an evidence that there is 
‘something in it.” It was seen that the public 
would at once say whose head the cap fitted ; and the 
hundred clergymen in three days were ready with the 
assurance that it would not go upon their heads 
at all. 

The settlement of the question whether a Wesleyan 
minister was entitled to the epithet “reverend,” has 
been a sort of ludicrous episode in the midst of 
ecclesiastical strife. We cannot but think the day 
will come when posterity will quote the fact that such 
a question came under the solemn review of the Lord 
Chancellor of England and all its biggest wigs, as a 
proof that England in the nineteenth century had not 
put away all its childish things. Not less ludicrous 
is the revenge of those high church clergy who have 
announced that hereafter they are to be addressed not 
as reverend, but as P. P., and that they will refuse all 
letters not so directed. Would it not be better to 
give the full designation of ‘‘ Parish Priest,” 
any ignorant fellow should misinterpret the double P 
as meaning ‘ Peculiarly Paltry ?”’ 

We must remember, however, that there is {often 
a measure of froth and {foam on the surface of a 
current which is running deeply. Such tokens of 
effervescence are no indication of the real battle 
that is waging, and the real work that is in progress. 
To take one fact, for example, in a very different 
direction. It is an interesting and remarkable cir- 
cumstance that such a book as Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of 
Christ’? should have had such a remarkable run of 
success. We have before us the seventeenth edition 
of a work in two large volumes, published less than 
two years ago. This represents real work, and work 
of a very blessed kind. A little while ago it was 
boasted that ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” reaching a 
fifth or sixth edition, was a proof that all the world 
was running to scepticism. Here is a proof in 
another direction. ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” too, is 
getting its own answers. Canon Lightfoot on the 
one hand, and Mr. Sandys on the other, are reducing 
it to minced meat. The glittering ice-palace} of 
eighteen months ago is rapidly melting under the 
beams of the sun. 


A MODEL MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


It is always interesting and gratifying to hear of 
Christian employers who have been successful in their 
effort to elevate their workers. To some of our 
readers the name of Bessbrook may have been familiar 
for years, but we suppose that far the greater part of 
them have never heard of it. It will interest them to 
know that, in the north of Ireland, Bessbrook corre- 
sponds to Saltaire in the north of England. Saltaire, 
at this time of day, needs no description nor history ; 
every one knows of the noble efforts of Sir Titus 
Salt to rear a model manufacturing town on the 
banks of the Aire, and the complete and beautiful 
little town which has sprung from his philanthropy. 
Mr. Richardson, the proprietor of Bessbrook, has 
been at work in a similar way. Having purchased 
some time ago a large estate, formerly the property 
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of an Irish nobleman, he has been engaged in philan- 
thropic labours to improve the condition of the 
people. Close to the Newry station, the traveller 
between Belfast and Dublin may catch a view of the 
chimneys and works that mark the position of Bess- 
brook, and if he leave the train, a short walk along 
the road to the right will bring him to the place. 
Mr. Ewing Ritchie describes it as an abode of 
factory life without factory abominations. One of 
the chief characteristics of the place is the absence 
of drinking shops, and of drunkenness and disorder. 
The houses are substantial and commodious, each 
consisting of from three to five rooms, according to 
The schools are 
prominent buildings, and are connected with the 
Irish National system. Then there is the Dispensary, 
the head-quarters of a medical club, to which all 
subscribe. The Temperance Hotel contains the club 
and news-room of the place. On the adjoining farm 
are allotments for the householders, affording pleasant 
and salubrious occupation during summer evenings. 
The mills are handsome and commodious, fitted up 
with all due regard to the comfort of the workers. 
One great institution is conspicuous for its absence— 
the public-house ; and as there is no such institution, 
there is no policeman to restrain its disorders. The 
flax-mill employs four thousand hands, and pays in 
wages as much as £50,000 a year. 

One thing which we like much about the arrange- 
ments of this place, is, the application of the domes- 
tic principle, in the case of the families employed. 
At Saltaire, too, there is provision for keeping up 
family life. But insome modern manufacturing esta- 
blishments this does not take place—perhaps it cannot 
take place. In the celebrated Pacific Mills of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, described in this Magazine 
some four or five years ago, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a number of boarding-houses, in which 
as much of family life as possible is endeavoured to 
be preserved, but it is not altogether family life. At 
Bessbrook, Mr. Richardson tries to have real fami- 
lies ; providing for the father work on the estate if he 
cannot work in the mill; at all events the effort is 
honestly made to keep the whole family together. 

Mr.: and Mrs. Richardson are members of the 
Society of Friends ; therefore severed ecclesiastically 
from their people, both on the right hand and on the 
left. But they are eager to encourage everything 
that is good, and to promote a Christian spirit and 
atmosphere. It may be stated, that there being no 
public-house in Bessbrook, there is no crime, no 
disorder, and hardly any pauperism. The 


nearest 


public-house is a mile distant ; two miles off, at 
Newry, there are a hundred and fifty. 
Such is this very interesting experiment. A large 


part of the mill-workers are very young, chiefly girls, 
and on that account the arrangements of the pro- 
prietor may be more easily carried out; but it is 
highly encouraging to learn that such an experiment 
has been conducted successfully, and the more it is 
known the more, we trust, will it encourage others to 
zo and do likewise. 





PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


No doubt it is very comfortable to be in a beautiful 
perfect attention, and a 
devout of fellow-worshippers. 
It is more than comfortable; it is a great privilege, a 
thing to thank God for, when everything is so ordered 
as to invite His presence. But the masses that will 
not enter such buildings have souls as well as others, 
and how are they to be reached? A combination of 
; among these open-air 
On such a 


church, with perfect order, 





and earnest company 





means is no doubt desirable 
preaching must have ominent place. 
subject Mr. Spurgeon is in his element, and his 
remarks are sure to be fresh and racy. So they 
were the other day at the meeting of the open-air 
mission :— 


a Pp! 


‘‘ He thought that the noblest thing that could be 
said for the open-air preacher was that he had the 
literal example of Jesus Christ. Instead of being an 
innovation, it was a return to the old-fashioned plan 
of the .postles, the first Fathers, and the Reformers. 
What grand gatherings there were under the gospel 
oaks! He had himself preached beneath an oak 
under which Wycliffe proclaimed the gospel to 
assembled thousands. Open-air preaching was sure 
to take place wherever there was a revival of religion. 
It was when Wesley stood on his father’s grave, and 
George Whitefield took to the field, that the shaking 
of dry bones took place in the last century. The 
Holy Spirit did not now give people the gift of 
language ; but whatever we had lost by the with- 
drawal of miracles had been gained by the invention 
of printing and by innumerable other advantages. 
The Holy Spirit would not teach them to speak the 
English language ; they had better buy a grammar 
and stick to that. There were some open-air 
preachers who would be all the better if they read the 
grammar as often as. they did their Bibles. Every 
open-air preacher ought to be an indoor student. 
Taking another small ‘matter, he advised them when 
they stood up to preach to pay a little attention to 
their manner. Some men always shut their fists 
when preaching—others sawed and chopped the air ; 
he hoped they would not imitate these. Preaching 
monkeys would not do; they wanted preaching men, 
who were original, not eccentric and singular—men 
who were themselves. He had no doubt in thestreet 
it was necessary to speak very loudly, and it wasa 
great thing to have a glorious voice; but they need 
not bawl themselves to death. Again, there was no 
need to be offensivein preaching. Anything like the 
attitude of a prize-fighter in preaching was out of 
place. As to matter, there was nothing else to 
preach about beyond Jesus Christ. They should 
preach the language the people understood. At the 
West-end they might be polite, while even ‘slang’ 
would be tolerable at Billingsgate, because there i it 
was not slang, but their every-day talk. He did not 
want to be over-critical, but he thought tales were a 
little overdone. Some of the stories ought to be 
good ones. They had been told so many times that 
people knew them off by heart. They should preach 
in places where they were most wanted; and he saw 
no use in preaching in places where there was nobody 
to listen. He once saw a man preaching in the 
street—he was preaching with all his might. A 
little dog was sitting dowr n, and there was not a soui 
about. In conclusion, he remarked that the best 
time to get a shot at the devil was whenever they saw 
him. Ifa man had a right to swear in the streets, 
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they had a right to preach. If a man was drowning 
he would try to save him; if sinners were dying, a 
man might not be an ordained preacher, but he was 
obliged to do what he could to save them.” 


But here is another name that claims almost equal 
attention, the Rev. William Arthur. Only Mr. 
Arthur is not making a speech, but writing a bio- 
graphy, and the biography is of one who was 
famous in his day as an open-air preacher—the late 
Gideon Ouseley. And as he was an Irishman, he 
needed all the ready wit for which his countrymen 
are proverbial. Sometimes the situation was not 
very promising. But his ready wit and the help of 
Scripture-stories (which never turn old) carried him 
through. 


«Attempting to preach in the street at Ennis- 


‘corthy on a market-day, he was surrounded by a 


dangerously excited crowd, urged on by the priests. 
Before many sentences had been uttered, missiles 
began to fly—at first not of a very destructive cha- 
racter, being refuse vegetables, potatoes, turnips, &c. ; 
but before long, harder materials were thrown— 
brickbats and stones, some of which reached him 
and inflicted slight wounds. He stopped, and, after 
a pause, cried out, ‘ Boys, dear, what’s the matter 
with you to-day? Won’t you let an old man talk 
to you a little?’ ‘We don’t want to hear a word 
out of your old head,’ was the prompt reply from 
one in the crowd. ‘But I wan’t to tell you what, I 
think, you would like to hear.’ ‘No, we'll like 
nothing you can tell us.’ ‘How do youknow? I 
want to tell you a story about one you all say you 
respect and love.’ ‘Who’s that?’ ‘The blessed 
Virgin.’ ‘Och, and what do you know about the 
blessed Virgin?’ ‘More than you think; and I’m 
sure you'll be pleased with what I have to tell you, 
if you'll only listen to me.’ ‘ Come, then,’ said 
another voice, ‘let us hear what he has to say about 
the Holy Mother.’ And there was a lull, and the 
missionary began : ‘ There was once a young couple 
to be married, belonging to a little town called Cana. 
It’s away in that country where our blessed Saviour 
spent a great part of his life among us: and the 
decent people whose children were to be married 
thought it right to invite the blessed Virgin to the 
wedding-feast, and her blessed Son too, and some of 
his disciples, and they all thought it right to come. 
As they sat at table, the Virgin Mother thought she 
saw that the wine provided for the entertainment 
began to run short, and she was troubled lest the 
decent young people should be shamed before their 
neighbours ; and so she whispered to her blessed 
Son, “ They have no wine.” ‘‘ Don’t let that trouble 
you, ma’am,” said He. And in a minute or two 
after, she, knowing well what was in his good heart, 
said to one of the servants that was passing behind 
them, ‘“‘ Whatsoever Hesaith unto you, doit.”” Accord- 
ingly, by-and-by, our blessed Lord said to another of 
them—1 suppose they had passed the word among 
themselves—“ Fill those large water-pots with water.” 
(There were six of them standing in a corner of the 
room, and they held nearly three gallons apiece, for 
the people of those countries use a great deal of 
water every day.) And, remembering the words of 
the Holy Virgin, they did his bidding, and came back 
and said, “ Sir, they are full to the brim.” ‘ Take 
some, then, to the master at the head of the table,” 
He said. And they did so, and the master tasted it, 
and lo and behold you! it was wine, and the best of 
wine too! And there was plenty of it at the feast, 





ay, and it may be, some left to help the young couple 
setting up housekeeping. And all that, you see, 
came of the servants taking the advice of the blessed 
Virgin, and doing what she bid Ahem. Now, if she 
was here among us this day, she would give just the 
same advice to every one of us, ‘‘ Whatsoever He saith 
to you, do it ;’’ and with good reason too, for well she 
knows there is nothing but love in his heart to us, and 
nothing but wisdom comes from his lips. And now 
I'll tell you some of the things He says to us. He 
says, ‘*Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, 
I say unto you, will strive to enter in, and shall not 
be able.”’ And straightway the preacher briefly but 
clearly and forcibly expounded the nature of the gate 
of life, its straitness, and the dread necessity for 
pressing into it, winding up with the Virgin’s counsel, 
‘ Whatsoever He saith' unto you, do it.’ In like 
manner he explained and pressed upon his hearers 
some other of the weighty words of our divine Lord 
—‘ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;’ and, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me ’—enforcing his 
exhortation in each instance by the Virgin’s counsel 
to the servants at Cana. ‘But no,’ at last he broke 
forth, ‘no; with all the love and reverence you pre- 
tend for the blessed Virgin, you won’t take her advice, 
but will listen willingly to any drunken schoolmaster 
that will wheedle you into a public-house, and put 
mischief and wickedness into your heads.’ Here he 
was interrupted by a voice, which seemed to be that 
of an old man, exclaiming, ‘ True for you, true for ye ! 
If you were tellin’ lies all the days of your life, it’s 
the truth you’re tellin’ now.’ And so the preacher 
got leave to finish his discourse with not a little of 
good effect.” 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN SPAIN. 


The Rev. Henry Duncan, pastor of a Spanish church 
in Seville, lately gave an interesting resumé of work 
in Spain which issued in the setting up of the 
Spanish Reformed Church. After referring to the 
early glory of Spain, and to the degradation which 
had come upon her ever since her Inquisition days ; 
and after adverting to the persecution that brought 
death to Metamoros and Alhama in the earlier days 
of the recent awakening :— 


‘*Mr. Duncan showed how needful to success it 
was that ere the door for the preaching of the gospel 
was opened a native ministry should be raised up, 
because of the Spanish pride and prejudice against 
foreigners ; and how, in the providence of God, the 
Spanish Government was led unwittingly, by its 
persecuting spirit, to bring about this very result, by 
driving the more prominent of the Christians into 
exile, where, coming into contactgwith Christian 
ministers, they learned to live the Christian life 
and preach the gospel of Christ. When these men 
had become preachers of the truth, they met in 
solemn assembly in Gibraltar to prepare a Confession 
of Faith and a Code of Discipline for the Spanish 
Reformed Church ; and when this was done and all 
was ready, the blow was struck by the revolution of 
1868, and the exiles were told by General Prim, 
‘You may return by the first steamer, with your 
Bible under your arms, and preach its doctrines in 
the streets.’ After describing the enthusiasm with 
which the preachers were received, and the opposi- 
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tion of the priests, Mr. Duncan spoke of the sub- 
sequent clearing away of the chaff by winds of politics 
and persecution, and the settling down of the 
churches in various cities; the negotiations of the 
two churches which formed at first round Madrid and 
Seville as their centres, and their ultimate union, by 
the amalgamation of their confessions of faith, so 
that, while supported by different committees and 
churches in Great Britain and abroad, they are now 
one church with their own orthodox standards, the 
result of growth from within, and not of pressure 
from without. Of the Spanish Christian Church five 
stations are maintained by the Spanish Evangelisation 
Society, Sefior Cabrera in Madrid, and churches and 
schools in Granada, Seville, Cadiz, and Huelva, in 
which efficient agents are at work; including 
Alhama. Besides the work in these cities, of which 
Mr. Duncan gave a satisfactory account as to numbers 
and efficiency, the agents undertake itinerant labours, 
for through their preaching groups of Christians have 
been formed in many surrounding towns, who require 
Occasional instruction, that they may be well equipped 
as they go out to their fields and workshops to tell 
their fellow-workmen of the love of Christ. Mr. 
Duncan mentioned most interesting cases, quite 
beyond such circles, where other influences have been 
powerfully at work. He also gave a few interesting 
personal cases, showing how mysteriously God pre- 
pares the hearts of some before bringing them into 
actual contact with the gospel, of which they have 
been brought to feel their need, and he concluded by 
an appeal for the prayers and support of Christians.” 


ITALY—WALDENSIAN MISSIONS. 


The Waldensian Church, it is well known, differs 
from all other Churches in that its missions far exceed 
in number its original congregations. In the valleys 
there are but 16 parishes, whereas in Italy there are 
are 40 settled congregations, 10 missionary stations, 
and 50 localities visited by its agents. There are 
70 ordained ministers, 10 licentiates, and 14 school- 
master evangelists. Besidesthese there are employed 
33 teachers and 5 colporteurs. The regular attend- 
ants at church are 3,350, and the occasional 15,000. 
There are 2,140 communicants, of whom 126 have 
been admitted during the past year, while 398 are 
candidates for admission. There are 59 day-schools, 
with 2,000 pupils, and 39 Sabbath-schools, with an 
attendance of 1,446. 

This of course does not represent the whole of the 
missionary agency at work in Italy, for besides the 
operations of the Italian Free Church, there are 
sundry missions by various Churches. Even with all 
allowance for these other operations, it must be 
admitted that the progress in Italy is exceedingly 
slow. The people have not responded to the gospel 
as it was expected they would. The Word of God 
has been freely circulated, but it is only in exceptional 
cases, and these for the most part the case of persons 
of humble position, that it has become the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Shall the foothold obtained, therefore, be aban- 
doned ? Every consideration shows the necessity 
and the importance of strengthening to the utmost 
the Protestant position. If there bea part of the 
world rather than another where “ Hold the Fort ”’ 





ought to be the motto, it is Italy. Nothing could be 
more disastrous than any slackening of effort or of 
prayer there; nothing will be more glorious than 
when he that now goeth forth weeping, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall come again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. 


SCEPTICISM IN ITALY. 


The direction in which the people of Italy are 
drifting, and the dark goal at which they may soon 
arrive, if a purer faith does not spring up among them 
than that of Rome, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from the letter of a gentleman in Italy to 
the editor of Plain Words :— 


“The trial of Luciani and his associates for the 
murder of the editor of the Cafctale, has again raised 
the question in Parliament as to the nature and cha- 
racter of a judicial oath. During this trial, no less 
than seventeen witnesses refused, for various reasons, 
to be sworn on the New Testament; and at present 
there has actually been a proposal made to the Senate 
to deprive judicial oaths of all'religious character 
whatsoever. In the trial alluded to, the witnesses 
absolutely refused to have anything to do with the 
Scriptures in making their attestations, although they 
expressed their willingness to swear upon the heads 
of their children, by their consciences, by their 
honour, and even by the constitution. 

“Now, it may be asked, are these men sceptics +r 
rationalists who, guided by a false philosophy, and 
as the result of what they consider profound study, 
have come to deny the supernatural, and reject all 
faith in any positive religion? No; they are simply 
ordinary workmen of the Roman populace, who have 
neither talent nor inclination for investigating matters 
in the abstract, but who, educated under the infallible 
teachers of the Holy City, have learned to regard the 
Word of God as the priests’ book—a work upon 
which this privileged caste found their monstrous pre- 
tensions; and hence the popular hatred to a book so 
grossly misinterpreted in the teaching and example of 
those who are supposed to draw their inspiration 
therefrom. ‘The nearer the Vatican the less belief,’ 
is as true now as it was in the days of Boccaccio or of 
Luther.” 


CANADA—PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANT INDIANS. 

Very great indignation has been roused through- 
out the Protestant, and especially the Wesleyan com- 
munity, in consequence of the destruction of a chapel 
by a Roman Catholic mob. The matter is thus nar- 
rated in a letter to one of our newspapers :— 


‘In the early history of Canada the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy obtained huge grants of land from the 
King of France. Amongst such concessions one of 
the most important was that of the seignory of the 
Lake of Two Mountains, which they applied for and 
obtained, ‘for the instruction and security of the 
Indians.’ About ten years ago the seminary of St. 
Sulpice commenced a series of coaxings, then threats, 
in order to induce these Indians to leave their lands, 
and go up the Gatineau River, but they steadily 
refused. So bitter became the priests, that, reason- 
ing as simple men who could not reconcile such con- 
duct with the true Christian, nearly the whole tribe 
left the Church of Rome and joined the Wesleyan 
Methodist body. Then persecution followed. The 
Indians were constantly subject to arrest and summary 
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punishment. Restrictions were placed upon the only 
means of living they possessed—viz., cutting wood on 
the seignory. The last outrage has been the pulling 
down, by orders of the curé, of the little Protestant 
church, built on a lot of land of which the Indians 
have had peaceable possession for sixty years. When 
this structure was commenced the curé protested at 
law, as being built on the property of the Seminary. 
The magistrate, by whom the case was tried, decided in 
favour of the curé, the advocate of the curé not noti- 
fying the advocate of the Indians of the time of trial. 
The excitement over the destruction of the church is 
intense.”’ 

It is said that the men of the tribe were mostly 
absent, on a hunting expedition, while this outrage 
occurred, and that those who were at home were with 
difficulty restrained from firing on the emissaries of 
the Seminary while the work of demolition was 
going on. What may be done when the men return 
is a painful thought to many. It is not expected that 
the Government will interfere on behalf of the people 
thus treated in their own territories. Certainly the 
case is one of peculiar hardship. It is not oply that 
they are not allowed possession of their own land, 
but that the building which they have erected on it is 
torn down without an attempt at a peaceful and 
Christian settlement of the misunderstanding. If 
ever there was a case in which even the clearest deci- 
sion of the law demanded forbearance and tenderness 
in the execution, it was this decision against the 
aborigines enjoying their own property. But instead 
of tenderness and forbearance, there has been the 
extreme of larshness and violence. To a tribe 
recently converted to Christianity, such treatment is 
most trying, Friends in this country must not forget 
to pray for the Oka Christians, that the injustice done 
to them may be remedied, or that, if it is not to be 
remedied, they may have grace to bear it with meek- 
ness. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE FOUR RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Chronicle of the London Missionary Society 
contains an elaborate article on the characteristics of 
the four native races of South Africa. These are, 
the Hottentots, the Kafirs, the Zulus, and the 
Bechuanas. Several tribes with other names are 
included under these four. 

1. The Horrenrots are the lowest of all, for under 
this head the Bushmen are included, Hottentots 
have been known, fifty years of age, men and women, 
that have never been washed all their lives. The 
colonists have come more into geographical contact 
with them than with other tribes. The Hottentots 
have acquired the vices of civilisation without equally 
having its benefits. Foralong time the missionary 
appealed to their hard hearts in vain. Recently the 
missionaries have been more successful, and now 
considerable progress has been made. 

2. The KAFIRs are a far superior race. Tall and 
powerful, intelligent and proud, they stalk along 
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like the sons of a warrior Intellectually, 
morally, and politically they are superior to the 
Hottentots, but not religiously. Able and devoted 
missionaries have laboured among them for fifty:years, 
some glorious results, yet not such as 
might have been hoped for. They have to a large 
extent resisted the gospel. The writer thinks that 
a crisis has now arrived for the Kafir race. 


race. 


and with 


“‘ The devotion and remarkable vigour of faith with 
which Major Malan, Dr. Stewart, Mr. Hargreaves, 
and other earnest workers in the mission field of 
Kaffraria are now exerting themselves to redoubled 
efforts in spiritual conflict with the strongholds of 
heathenism among these people, cannot but be re- 
garded with the most lively interest. It remains to 
be seen what will be the result. .If the ‘Kafirs 
reasonably respond to the appeals now being made 
to them, a great future may be before them, and they 
may become a people honourable to themselves and 
useful to us; otherwise, I do not anticipate that, with 
their peculiar turn of character and disposition, they 
will do more than remain, as they have so long been, 
a trouble and source of annoyance to us, and the 
victims of the many vices which they too readily 
extract from the worse aspects Of civilisation, leaving 
the higher and nobler portion of it a record of their 
own indomitable aversion to peace and industry, to 
purity and truth.” 


3. The Zutus, physically, are not equal to the 
Kafirs, but, like them, they are proud, warlike, restless, 
and aggressive. They are very gregarious, and not 
disposed to change their habits. They are more 
numerous than the Kafirs, and occupy a strip of 
coastland from the south boundary of Natal right up 
to the Zambezi. Religiously, their condition cor- 
responds to that of the Kafirs. 


**Tt cannot but be regarded as a matter of the 
greatest moment that these vast hordes of savages 
should be as soon as possible brought under some 
such influences—social, political, and religious—as 
may secure their own highest advantage, and the 
well-being and security of Natal and the Transvaal.” 


4. The BEcHUANAS differ from all the rest in a 
remarkable manner. They are mild and docile, 
tractable and peaceable, addicted to the cultivation 
of the soil, and averse to the nomad, restless, preda- 
tory habits of the other tribes around them. The 
Basutos, a tribe of this race, have produced the most 
remarkable chief of South Africa, Moshesh. His 
enlightened views were the wonder of all. 


Morally and socially, too, the Basutos are far 
superior to the Hottentots, Kafirs, and Zulus. Their 
internal domestic and household arrangements ; their 
separation of the unmarried young men and women 
in two different parts of the kraals at night; their 
providing themselves with a change of blanket or 
kaross for sleeping purposes, as distinct from that 
which they wear during the daytime; their extreme 
cleanliness of hut and of person, by frequent sweeping 
out of the former and ablution of the latter; their 
keeping all animals, such as pigs, fowls, &c., out of 
their huts instead of allowing them to reduce the huts 
both by day and night to a state of squalor and filth, 
as other native tribes do—all these and many other 
traits of social and domestic life which I might enu- 
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merate, did time and space permit, point to the great 
superiority of the Basuto over the Hottentot, Kafir, 
or Zulu. And then, religiously, the Basutos have, 
as a nation, received the gospel; not that the whole 
tribe is converted, or even a majority of its members, 
but at least ten thousand souls have opened a willing 
ear, while many thousands of them have opened a 
still more ready heart to receive the truths so faith- 
fully and successfully proclaimed by the admirable 
men who are now labouring amongst them, mission- 
aries of the Paris Evangelical Society, such as Messrs. 
Mabille, Casalis, Maitin, Coillard, and other equally 
talented and devoted men. And so great has the 
influence of this religious teaching been upon the 
Basutos, that even the heathen, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Basutoland (at least a hundred 
and twenty thousand in number), bear testimony to 
its power by voluntarily abstaining from all manner 
of work on the Sabbath day. Go where you will, 
throughout the length and breadth of that magnificent 
and picturesque country, and upon that hallowed day 
you will see neither man, woman, nor child, whether 
Christian or heathen, working at their ordinary avo- 
cation, as all the heathen of every other tribe do 
throughout South Africa. This is a very remarkable 
fact, and, as far as I am aware, totally unparalleled 
in the case of any other native tribe in the world, and 
again I repeat, the Basutos as a nation have received 
the gospel; furthermore, they are an industrious, 
hard-working, thrifty people, fond of money and 
clothes, and all the external (as well as more sub- 
stantial) benefits of civilisation. Now, though the 
Basutos may be a favourable example of the Bechuana 
race, yet, such as the Basutos are, such (more or less) 
in their general characteristics, are the whole of the 
Bechuana tribes, the Baralong, the Bamangwato, the 
Bahurutse, the Bangwaketse, the Banyai, and all the 
other large and powerful tribes which stretch in one 
great unbroken chain from the Orange River and the 
Wittebergen Reserve right up to the Zambesi. And 
what a vast population does not this represent! In 
numbers far more than either the Hottentots, the 
Kafirs, or the Zulus. "What a future lies before such 
a people! For my part I look forward to the day 
when the great Bechuana tribes of Central South 
Africa will be the great leading representatives and 
conservators of all that is highest and noblest, bright- 
est and best, in the character and prospects of the 
South African natives.” 


The writer of this interesting paper thinks that 
workshops, schools, and training institutions will be 
a great help in promoting the evangelisation and 
civilisation of South Africa. 


TINNEVELLY AND THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to India, while 
successful in some ways, has led to disappointed 
feeling in others. At Tinnevelly, the most successful 
station as regards Christian missions in India, an 
endeavour was made to draw attention somewhat 
fully to the results of missionary effort, but the 
response on the part of the Prince was so general 
and cautious as not even to contain a distinctively 
Christian word. The Bible in Tamil presented to 
him was accepted only as a memento of his visit. 

Dr. Caldwell, on the part of the Church missionaries, 
presented an address in which he referred to the pro- 





gress of Christian missions in connection with the 
Church of England societies. 


“Through the united labours of the missionaries 
of those two societies, Christian congregations have 
been formed in about 600 towns, villages, and 
hamlets. Those congregations contain not one 
English person or Eurasian, but comprise 60,600 
native converts from idolatry and demonolatry to the 
religion of Christ. These are under the care of 
about 590 native teachers of various grades, in addi- 
tion to whom we are happy to state that there are 
now in the district about fifty-four native clergymen. 
It is obviously a very encouraging sign of progress 
that fifty-four natives of the district, persons of purely 
Indian birth and origin, should have been admitted 
by ordination, after due examination, to the ministry 
of the Church of England. In no other part of the 
modern mission-ficld has so large a number of con- 
verts been deemed worthy of ordination. It is ex- 
pected also that sixteen persons in addition will be 
admitted to orders by the Bishop of Madras in the 
beginning of the year. The number of communicants 
is 10,378. The number of boys in the various Chris- 
tian schools in the district, including both boarding- 
schools and day-schools, is 7,641. The number of 
girls in our Christian schools, including both classes 
of schools, is 4,674; and though this number falls 


- short of the number of boys in school, it is consider- 


ably larger than the number of girls in school in any 
other rural district in India. The number of school- 
mistresses is 140. Amongst the schools for boys 
the first rank is occupied by the boys’ boarding- 
schools and training’ institutions, established in con- 
nection with each mission for the training up of 
native teachers. Similar schools for girls have been 
established, not merely for the training up of school- 
mistresses, but still more for the purpose of popu- 
larising female education amongst the natives of the 
district by training up a number of promising Chris- 
tian girls in such a manner as shall fit them to stand 
forth hereafter as specimens to the native community 
of what native Christian wives and mothers ought 
to be. 

‘‘We are very far from desiring to represent the 
mass of the native Christian community in Tinnevelly 
as consisting of persons who appear to us to be Chris- 
tians in the best and truest sense of the term. Native 
Christianity has not yet unlearnt all the evil conversa- 
tion received by tradition from a hundred generations, 
perhaps a thousand, of preceding heathenism ; nor 
is it yet so pervaded by Christian principles that it is 
able to stand alone and propagate itself without foreign 
aid. Considerable progress, however, has been made 
in these directions. The native church is learning 
rapidly to organize itself ; and we are persuaded that 
the mass of the native Christians in Tinnevelly will 
bear a comparison with any similar number of people 
at home, belonging to similar classes in society, in 
knowledge and order, docility and liberality. It isan 
important fact, that last year the native Christians of 
this district contributed for the support of their own 
pastors, and generally for the support of their own 
religious institutions, the sum of 32,483 rupees, and 
even this considerable sum must be multiplied by 
eight or ten to give its comparative value, the native 
Christians being nearly all poor, and the rate of 
wages paid to unskilled labourers being eight or ten 
times as low as in England. A fact like this may 
fairly be held to be a sufficient answer to a hundred 
objections, and it proves that there must be amongst 
these despised natives a considerable amount of real 
religious sincerity.’ 
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CONVERSIONS TO PROTESTANTISM IN CANADA. 


The name of Father Chiniquy, a convert from 
Popery, and a zealous missionary among the French 
Canadians, is well known. At a recent meeting in 
Montreal, Professor Macvicar, besides recounting his 
labours as a whole, gave some striking details of 
recent successes :— 


**On the 3rd of December last 157 names of per- 
sons abjuring Romanism who had come under his 
own observation had been published, and on the 


31st of the same month the names of 294 more who | 


had left Rome were published. Since the Ist of 
January—ten days—205 persons have signed their 
abjuration of Romanism, making a total of 654 per- 
sons who have left the Church of Rome, in the city 
of Montreal, within six weeks. 
ask what Father Chiniquy was doing, he would point 
to these facts. There was also a Sunday-school of 
120 scholars well organized, well managed, and well 
taught, at Russell Hall. Any one going into this 


church on Sabbath evening, or even on Sabbath | 
morning, will see it full to overflowing. The church | 


is well organized; eight deacons have been appointed, 
and they are men of ability and culture. The mem- 


bers of the congregation are being taught to con- | 


tribute their substance to the work of God, and the 
ordinary Sunday collection amounted to about 
15 dollars, and he was told by Professor Campbell 


that dollar bills were making their appearance on the | 


plate. Over three hundred Frenchmen met in 
Russell Hall, and organized a society to look after 
their poor. There was a Bible woman working 
among the French-Canadian population going from 
doorto door. Some years ago a Bible woman sent 
out to work among the French-Canadian population 


was repulsed from every door, and she died not long | 


afterwards from the treatment she had met with 
while engaged in this mission work. Scores of 
French-Canadian homes were now open to the Bible 
woman. There is a ladies’ association which meets 
in the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, attended by about 
fifty ladies, which is engaged in charitable work 
among them.” 


Professor Macvicar appealed for aid in carrying on 
this remarkable work. M. Doudret said that for a 
long time he had been incredulous, but that now his 
incredulity vanished. Among the converts is a 
French nobleman of culture and position—the Baron 
le Mettayer Masselin. 


IV.—_MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR GEORGE HARVEY, P.R.A.S. 


In Sir George Harvey Scotland has lost one of its | 


best sons, a man universally respected and beloved. 
He seemed to drink in wonderfully the spirit of its 
religious history, and to reproduce the actors in 
periods of great religious struggles with wonderful 
fidelity and power. The Covenanters were specially 


If any one should | 


dear to him. The ‘‘ Covenanters’ Preaching ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Covenanters’ Communion and Baptism ’’ were 
splendid examples of his power of restoring, as it 
were to life, the worthies of the persecution era. 
“Reading the Bible in Old St. Paul’s,” and ‘‘ John 
Bunyan selling Laces on Bedford Bridge,” showed 
that well though he loved Scotland, his heart and 
his genius could cross the border, and reproduce 
congenial scenes from English history. Byt, again, 
in his ‘Last Sleep of Argyll,” ‘ Leaving the 
| Manse,” “Dr. Guthrie Fishing,” and ‘“ Dr. Guthrie 
| Preaching,” he showed how he was attracted by his 
country and countrymen. Sir George Harvey en- 
joyed the honour of President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In private life he was singularly esti- 
| mable, full of kindness and love for his friends and 
| for all men, and a simple-hearted and devout be- 
liever. 





DR. JABEZ BURNS. 


Dr. Burns was long well known as a minister of 
| the General Baptist denomination in London. He 
| was a voluminous author and an active and able 
preacher. The mere list of his books is a long one. 
| His first work was entitled ‘‘ The Christian Sketch- 
| book.”” He subsequently issued from the press the 
“ Pulpit Cyclopzedia,” four volumes of ‘Sketches 
| and Skeletons of Sermons,” ‘Christian Philosophy,” 
*¢ Mothers of the Wise and Good,” ‘* Sermons for 
Family Reading,” “Christian’s Daily Portion,” “Life 
of Mrs. Fletcher,” “ Youthful Christian,’ and several 
| others. 

Of his work as a minister, a contemporary gives 
the following account :— 


“He carefully cultivated his gifts as a preacher, 
wrote book after book, threw himself heart and soul 
into the fight against slavery, advocated total absti- 
nence in London and the provinces, visited Paris, 
Rome, Florence, and Naples; went to Egypt and 
Palestine, made two tours in the United States, and 
travelled as far as San Francisco, and explored the 
Yosemite Valley ; took part in the formation of the 
| Evangelical Alliance, of which he was a staunch 
| adherent ; preached the first public sermon on behalf 
of the United Kingdom Alliance; helped Mrs. 
Carlile in her Band of Hope work ; assisted in found- 
ing the Scripture Readers’ and Soldiers’ Friend 
Society. Dr. Burns was an ardent pleader for open 
communion at the Lord’s Table. When he- joined 
the General Baptists, strict communion was an almost 
universal rule. His church in Edgware Road was 
made absolutely free. In his ‘Retrospect of Forty- 
five Years’ Christian Ministry,’ he says, ‘ Metho- 
| dist, Congregational, and Presbyterian brethren have 

dwelt among us in the spirit of entire concord and 
brotherly unity.’ As a pastor, he was very success- 
| ful. He filled an empty chapel, and kept it full. 
| His church, under his vigorous ministry, abounded 
| in faith, liberality, and good works.’ 
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By THE AUTHOR oF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 


XXIX.—MONICA’S NOTE-BOOK. 


h.ass 
come 
back 
from 
Combe. 
m.€ 
seems 
to un- 
d e r- 
stand 
some- 
thing 
of what 
mother 
is. Not 
that he 
S a-i dc 
much 
about her. But. there was a tone in the few 
words he did say which I have not felt in his 
way of speaking about any one else. 

He also quoted Arthur Clough’s “ High- 
land Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich” in refer- 
ence to our Margaret, whom he seems greatly 
to admire. 

I think he said his brother Victor pointed 
it out :— 





“ How the old knightly religion, the chivalry, semi- Quixotic, 
Stirs in the veins of a man at seeing some delicate woman 
Serving him, toiling for him and the world, 

Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel watering cattle, 

Or with pail upon head, like Dora, beloved of Alexis, 

Comely with well-poised pail over neck arching soft to the 
shoulders, 

Comely in gracefullest act, one arm uplifted to stay it; 

Or doing household work, as many sweet girls I have looked 


at, 

Needful household work, which some one, after all, must do, 

Needful, _graceful therefore, as washing, cooking, and 
scouring; 

Or, if you please, with the fork in the garden uprooting 
potatoes.” 


We do not have so many discussions as 
we used, which is almost a pity, because it 
does not give me the opportunity of showing 
that I can keep my temper, which Zs a little 
difficult to me, when I think people are 
sophistical ; but which I had so determined 
to do. 

To-day he said rather abruptly, after Mr. 
Hunter had left, when we were dispersing to 


go to the school-room, that he thought of | 


V. N.s. 


going into business ; he believed I approved 
of men being in business. 

I thought at first he was alluding to the 
scornful suspicions Antonia had entertained 
as to my simulation of sympathy with her 
father about the money-market; and I felt 
myself crimson, at the recollection of the 
injustice, and said hastily I knew very little 
about business or men of business. Then, he 
corrected himself, as if he thought I was 
displeased at his claiming my interest in his 
affairs, 

“T know,” he said in a chilled tone, 
“ your family have kept on higher levels, in 
every way. But I think it would be in 
your mother’s way to help any one who was 
creeping up even the first step.” 

“did not mean that,” I could not help say- 
ing. “My father thought nobly conducted 
commerce the pioneer and protector of free- 
dom of all good kinds, and therefore of truth 
of all kinds ; and he said the great employers 
of labour are the true successors of the great 
feudal lords.” 

“T understand. He thought to be makers 
of things, and therefore m_ ers of men, a 
nobler calling than to be turners-over of 
money ?” 

** Of course, in the lower forms in which 
we came in contact with it in his parish that 
was obvious,” I said. ‘ A shoemaker’s, for 
instance, is, of course, a worthier calling than 
a pawnbroker’s.” 

“ Or than that of a painter of sign-posts, or 
of valentines, or, still more, of a valuer of other 
people’s sign-posts or valentines,” he said, 
smiling. “ Well, I think of being a shoe- 
maker on our level; shoemaker and _ black- 
smith to the great iron horse. My uncle 
has offered me a share in his engineering 
works. And I half think of accepting it.” 

I felt pleased. 

* Although I have to begin by a regular 
apprenticeship in the workshops,” he said, 
“really learning the practical work of the 
trade.” 

I liked that, and I said so. 

“ You will still shake hands with me, 
then, Cousin Monica,” he said, “even as a 
grimy son of toil ?” 

“Even?” I said. 

“You think it would be step upward, 
instead of downward ?” 

Of course I do. Did he not tell me he 
has been doing nothing all his life but talk 
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about other people’s work; unless it might 
be, now and then, buying it ? 
And so he has gone to the north. 


All other interests and delights grow pale 
to me, compared to the delight of watching 
this new interest and joy in the Bible opening 
to Antonia. 

All these things, all this old, eternal, 
ever-fresh divine light dawned so gradually 
on us, or at least on me, that the first thing 
I was conscious of was not so much the 
light as the mists, the earth-born smoke and 
fogs, which obscured it; not so much the 
truths as the perplexities; why, being there, 
the light did not banish the darkness ; why, 
having been so long there, there were so much 
cold and darkness left, so much groping and 
stumbling in the darkness still? But to 
Antonia .it is the light, the Sun itself, which 
is consciously, the new revelations And, 
to watch her mind and heart opening to 
it, is like living in the primitive ages of 
Christianity ; better than watching the un- 
folding of the truest poet’s May that ever 
flooded the woods and fields with its wealth 
of green and flowers. 

I séarcely think it can be common in any 
English families; but to Antonia the Bible 
seems really an unknown world. Or, whichis 
worse, the words seems to have had for her 
a sort of surface familiarity, not the dear 
familiarity of sacred early associations, but 
the vulgarising familiarity of acquaintance 
without intimacy. 

They have family prayers in the morning ; 
but Mr. Hunter has not time for reading the 
Bible, except on Sunday mornings, when he 
reads a psalm. One of the governesses, 
indeed, used to insist on the Daily Lessons, 
without diminishing the daily tale of bricks, 
which tended to make the daily lessons as 
dry as the straw Pharaoh’s taskmasters re- 
fused to furnish. 

Meantime, Antonia was always hearing 
droppings of conversation of various kinds ; 
on one hand, a virtual withdrawal of the Holy 
Scriptures behind an ornamental screen of 
religious books and formularies ; on the other, 
suspicions as to their being Holy Scriptures 
at all, suggestions of bad arithmetic, bad 
history, bad astronomy and geology, and 
perhaps not much better theology; of their 
resemblance to the mythical legends of other 
races and religions ; which had the effect of 
simply causing her to cease reading them, 
either for daily devotion—for which pur- 
pose she substituted various little manuals, 
or as the historical sources of our religion. 





Ali quite vague, scarcely acknowledged to 
herself, but the effect anything but vague. 
To her “the oracles were dumb.” 


“No voice of weeping heard, and loud lament.” 


No sighing of the lost voices 
“haunted spring and dale,” no 


through 


* Drear and dying sound, 
In consecrated earth, 
Or on the holy hearth.” 
Unnoticed, unconsciously to her, the sacred 
voices ceased. But they had ceased. There 
was “no voice, nor any to answer.” 

Happily for her, the rush of the terrible 
questions life brings had not yet come ; when 
the heart cuts and wounds itself like the 
unanswered priests of old, crying to the god 
that slumbers, or is not, for the fire that 
never comes. 

It was merely a lifelessness, an absence of 
meaning, of any centre to gather human 


beings and human thoughts together ; .a dull | 


absence of hope and aim and trust. As yet, 
all slumbering and passive in the slumber 
of her heart. But how terrible it might have 


been, if the silence had waked her, as it | 


sometimes does, instead of the living voice ! 
For this silence, this dulness, this absence 


of hope, meant nothing less than the absence | 


of God. 

No assault had been made on her faith; she 
had not been driven from position to posi- 
tion. It had been merely a noiseless with- 
drawal of the elements in which faith lives. 

But the result was quite definite. 

It was a vacuum. 


She did not feel sure enough about the | 


possibility of communication with anything 
Unseen and spiritual to seek communion with 
a life above her own. 

She did not feel sure enough of the fact, 
or of the possibility of any manifestation of 
the spiritual, to care to examine the records 
of such manifestations. 

She had an impression that such an exa- 
mination would end in making her give up 
going to church, like Bertrand. And she 
knew this would scandalize the household, 
whilst Bertrand himself would probably not 
think it feminine. 

She was not in any distress on account of 
all this. Life, certainly school-room life, and 
she thought especially fashionable life, for 
grown-up people, seemed to her for the most 
part dull and uninteresting ; but it was pro- 
bably in the nature of things that it should be 
so. Other people got used to the nature of 
things, and probably she might. 

Besides, there were the glorious excep- 
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tions always conceivable at sixteen. Her 
novels told her of possibilities of a vivid life, 
of finding some wonderful absorbing destiny 
of love and rapturous mutual comprehen- 
sion, of perfect understanding and being 
understood, when the oracles would indeed 
not be “dumb,” but the whole world would 
become but a “ consecrated earth,” a home, 
a “holy hearth,” and she the priestess of 
that consecrated life and that divine hearth- 
fire. 

Or at the worst she might become the self- 
sacrificed heroine, on the tragic side of the 
story, and end with the self-immolation 
which is its own reward, especially when it 
only comes in the last chapter. 

To about this state Antonia had arrived 
when I came to Mr. Hunter’s. 

The first thing (she told me) that interested 
her in me, was her perception that to me, at 
least, life was not du/7. Whatever it was, not 
dull. Thank God, that was a word not known 
in our early vocabulary ; whatever else was 
lacking or superfluous, dulness was not in our 
home, dulness in any of its translations, 
fashionable ennui or religious “ dreariness.” 


| Father would not let us sing the hymns 


which tell God they find this world a “dreary” 
wilderness, 

And sorrow has made this /ess possible to 
us, I think, than before. These piteous little 
wettings of your feet and bemoaning yourself, 
by shallow waters of small despondencies, 
are not to be ventured on in a sea which 
descends sheer from the shore to the depth 
no line has ever fathomed. 

However this was what Antonia thought 
she saw in me. 

She did not attribute it to religion. She 
thought I had probably a bright tempera- 
ment ; and she thought it might be partly due 
to poverty, making pleasures rare and fresh, 
and making work really necessary. 

In which she was in a great measure right. 
At first she told me, moreover, she did sus- 


| pect me of “ pretending” a little, especially in 


the matter of her father and the money- 
market. 

But she said she envied me from the first 
week I was in the house ; she hated me and 
admired me alternately, but always envied 
me for the possession she thought I had. 

She told me she concluded, on the whole, 
that the chief ingredient was poverty ; and she 
wished sometimes there might be a revolu- 
tion, or a commercial crisis, or anything 
which would make work a necessity for her. 

Whatever else would make it worth while 
for her to take trouble to multiply the medi- 





ocre art, music, painting, sculpture, already 
superabounding in the world? What dif- 
ference would it ever be to any one whether 
she knew two languages or seventy? And 
as to philanthropic work, one half of the 
charitable people seemed to her to think 
that the greatest mischief was caused by the 
indiscreet labours of the other half; so that 
an armed neutrality seemed the safest ground 
as to philanthropy; and armed neutrality 
unfortunately furnished little occupation. 

She was at this stage when Bertrand first 
came home, and something in that conversa- 
tion with him and Mr. Gregson seems to 
have given her thoughts another direction, 
just a glimpse ofa possibility that these “ fresh 
springs” which she thought she saw in me 
might be from a real living fountain wfhin, 
not from some unattainable external reser- 
voir inaccessible at least to her.‘ 

Moreover she began, she said, to dove me, 
to have a delight and appreciation, and I 
know not what, for another human being 
which she had never felt before, and which 
is, itself, a fresh spring of life. 

Her novels had not spoken of this great 
human joy as coming in that form. But to 
Antonia it did come in the form of a devoted 
friendship. 

She had never read our beloved Jeremy 
Taylor’s Essay on Friendship as being “ the 
greatest bond in the world ”—* the abiding 
love in all love,” “the marriage of souls.” 

And she had read and heard a great deal 
of shrewd and satirical reprehension of 
school-girl attachments, and was in whole- 
some fear of being, or being thought, senti- 
mental, But it did so happen that the child 
so loved me. She thought me true, disin- 
terested, good, and just that unutterable 
something more which mysteriously binds 
heart to heart. 

Then came our study of Alfred the Great. 

The past rose before her as a new wide 
world of real life. 

History became a reality for her. 

The little fragment of time and of the world 
in which we happen to live ceased to be a dis- 
connected ice-block floating in a foggy unex- 
plored ocean, and revealed itself as the outly- 
ing shore of a great continent of human life; 


or rather, perhaps (as it now appears to me), | 


as a little visible thinly-peopled island, 
separated by a narrow strait from the great 


populous mainland which is invisible, but | 
populous with those who have emigrated to | 


it from this island shore. It was about this 
time that we spent the first day at Aunt 
O’Brien’s. 
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She came back full of Austin’s suggestion 
that we should read the Gospels together. 

A hope dawned on her that, at the heart of 
this new real world of history, she should find 
a sacred history more real than any other. 

What if, after all, the crowning height of 
that great mainland of the past should be 
crowned with the Holy City coming down out 
of heaven from God ? 

What if, after all, she should find there the 
river which makes glad the city of God, 
and should find these were the living springs 
which she thought kept my heart fresh ? 

Then she went to stay a few days with 
her brother Victor, at Combe. 

And in my mother and Margaret she saw 
again (she said) that steady purpose and 
fresh interest in life, which she had first seen 
in me, as if things were done by a command, 
and with the certainty of not being in vain. 

Especially, this struck her in our mother, 
because it was evident that her life had been 
shattered and shaken to its foundations, and 
yet that the foundations were not shaken; 
that she was not working from a partly spent 
impulse, but from a living motive, still. 

“ L felt,” she said, “ that you had all One 
to serve who cannot be pleased except with 
our very best, but who will never scorn our 
best because it is so poor. I cannot tell 
how else to express what I mean. I felt you 
were really like the disciples in the Gospels, 
with a living Master.” 

This she told me to-night ; and I think 
nothing in my life ever made me so thankful 
and glad. 


If it can indeed be possible that something 
of Christian life amongst us has made the 
Gospel histories credible to Antonia, on the 
other hand, the new life which streams from 
the Gospel histories day by day visibly into 
her heart makes them seer doubly living 
to me. 

So it is that growth by Divine law and 
through Divine life means not merely the 
growing thing itself becoming stronger, larger, 
fuller, but reproduction, multiplication, ten- 
fold, a hundredfold, a thousandfold. 


Yes, this that I am seeing in Antonia 
must be conversion, the turning of the whole 
being from self to God. Not a reviving of 
early impressions. Something altogether 
new, as in the early days of Christianity. 

The Gospels which began to interest her as 
the most real and wonderful of histories, have 
become to her something infinitely more ; not 
only the Manifestation of the Perfect Ideal 





Life in the Past, but the Revelation of a 
Life-giving Life in the Present ; the manifes- 
tation and the gift of Eternal Life now. 

On us it dawned so slowly; we never 
remember the first grey streaks breaking 
from the night. But never have I seen any- 
thing like the joy of this dawning of the 
light of God, of God, Himself the Light, on 
a soul. 

All the beautiful things in the world which 
picture it, dawn, spring, the rainbow on the 
dark cloud, the opening of a flower, seem as 
if this glorious dawning of Himself on a 
human soul must have been in the thought of 
God, as the end and crown of all when He 
created these visible types. 

No wonder there is joy in heaven among 
His angels, when they see it! 

No wonder heaven is heaven, if this joy is 
continually springing up afresh, as it must be 
there. 

No wonder God takes His own to share it, 
when the fragment of their service here is 
done. 

Ah, I begin to have a little glimpse of the 
blessedness, the ever fresh springing joy, to 
which our father is gone. 

For what is it ? 

“Phe Universe is full of God,” she says, 
“and God is love. God is love, and loves 
me. And I love Him, and He knows it. 
And He tells it me a thousand times a day, 
in every page of the Bible, in every kindness 
that comes to me from every one, from every- 
where, in every fresh joy that springs up in 
my heart. And I tell it Him over and over, 
in prayer and hymn, and in silence beyond 
utterance ; and I know He loves me enough 
to care to hear again and again that I love 
Him! Did he not ask St. Peter three times ?” 

“ And I am only at the beginning, at the 
very beginning of it, and there is Infinity to 
learn, Infinity of Love, and Eternity to learn 
it in.” 

“The universe is full of love, Monica; 
and the measure of what the love means is 
Gethsemane and the cross.” 

“ No wonder that the prodigal could not 
finish the little speech he made in the far 
country, on the father’s breast. 

“We make so many wise and elaborate 
little speeches, Monica, in the far country. 
But when once He finds us, the speeches, the 
words, the thoughts, are. all dissolved away. 
The father fell on his neck and kissed him. 
That is what the father did. It does not 
say what the reconciled child did. ‘ Zhés 
my son was dead, and he is alive again, ‘e 
was lost, and is found. It is meet we should 
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make merry and be glad? That is what the 
father said. It does not say what the son 
said. I suppose he did and said nothing, 
Monica. He just laid his head on the 
father’s bosom, and felt all through him the 
father’s joy.” 

“Oh, Monica,” she said, “ never more to 
have to choose for oneself, to live for one- 
self! to have a Master to surrender one’s 
whole will and life to! 

“ Never more to drift! To be piloted. 

“‘ Never more to wander aimlessly! To be 
led ; to follow! 

“To follow not steps, but a Voice; not a 
law, but a Lord. To be a servant to the 
very height and depth of one’s being, just 
because one is first a child, a reconciled for- 
given child. To know that actually, con- 
stantly, He will take the least services we 
render any one, as done to Him. 

“To have everything become ours, every- 


thing beautifulin everything, everything good 


in every one, because we are Christ’s, and He 
is the Light of the World, the source of all 
beauty and goodness. Free of the whole 
universe, just because we are freed from 
self, from the wretched bondage of having 
to live as if we were our own, to build our 
own life, and do our own work, and find our 
own way, instead of living by His life, and 
doing His work, and taking His way.” 

This morning we went, Antonia and I, for 
the first time, to the Holy Communion 
together. 

“‘How wonderful it is,” she said, “ when 
the living waters come, to find the channel 
already there, the prayers and hymns 
through which for ages the life has flowed ! 
Words which once we thought we had fa- 
thomed and exhausted, we find deep and 
wide beyond our conception to receive and 
swallow up all the adoration and delight we 
can pour into them. 

“ Ah, Monica, it seems as if, could the life 
only be deep enough, the faith in the Ever- 
living, Who is the Life, all separating con- 
troversies must vanish. 

“It seemed to me to-day, as if our Lord 
Himself were there, having given Himself for 
us, now, then and there, giving Himself to 
me, while I offer and present my whole self, 
soul and body, to Him.” 

And on our return the elder sister Ethel 
met us, and welcomed us quite tenderly, and 
kissed us both, me for the first time. 

“It seems,” Antonia said to me, “as if 
until now I had never truly loved any one 
before. I seem to wake up in a new world 
of human as well as of Divine love, to have 





received a hundredfold, ‘ father, mother, 
brothers, sisters,’ even here.” 

Wonderful it is to stand and watch this 
glad and solemn glory of dawn in a human 
heart. 

Heaven, indeed, it must be on the heights 
where they are always seeing this dawn, and 
where they know the solemn gladness of the 
perfect Day into which it shall deepen. 


XXX.—WINIFRED’S MOAN-BOOK. 
“My heart is at the secret source 
Of every precious thing.’’ 

ALL day that deep song of joy has been in 
my heart. 

I had been living in twilight, and I did 
not know it. How many of us are living in 
twilight, and do not know it ? 

And _ how this living in twilight must 
hinder the manifestation of the Light of, the 
World to the world, the Light in which 
we should live and may live every moment ! 

If the whole Church could wake up to 
live in the full light of joy and holiness which 
is hers, it seems as if, naturally, inevitably, 
the whole world must wake up to see that 
the Sun has risen, that the Lord has risen 
indeed; and the Day of God would be here. 

For “ YE are the Light of the World,” the 
Source of all light has said ;—not the words 
I speak, not even the record of Me which 
My disciples shall write ; but YE. 

Can it really be true that He said so? I 
must look again to be sure of the words; 
they seem so all-explaining, so glorious, so 
marvellous. 

‘“‘T am the Light of the World,” He said. 

That is not difficult to comprehend. 

“ But vE are the light.” 

Is that, indeed, no mystical exaggeration, 
but eternal truth, in the sober profound 
words of Him who never overstrained a 
precept or a promise ? 

In the same sermon He says, “ YE being 
evil.” 

No minimising in His teaching ; no mini- 
mising either of our sin, or of our possibilities 
of victory. 

And we, blundering, stumbling disciples in 
all ages, in all lands, of all professions, what 
have we been doing ? 

Some of us declaring that one or another 
external ecclesiastical government is the 
light of the world; some of us that the 
light of the world is a Book. 

But, through it all, His light has never 
failed to shine. Through the thickest veils of 
ecclesiastical construction it has shone. Since 
He rose, the world has never been left in 
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total darkness. But why has not the world 
itself, by this time come to shine translucent, 
in total, universal, all-penetrating light ? 

Through the thickest screens of ecclesias- 
tical construction it has shone ; in the Divine 
Book, the Word of life, it has always shone, 
though held forth by the feeblest and most 
trembling hands. 

Still the deeper manifestation remains. 

“ Vr are the Light of the World.” 

The Incarnate Word speaks primarily 
through the flesh, the human nature which 
God manifest in the 
flesh speaks now most manifestly in the 
flesh. 


He who tabernacled among us visibly 


once, tabernacles now visibly among us 


through those in whom He dwells ; in patient 
sufferers, in hearts that love, in lives that 
serve; in the poor who are rich in faith, in 
the rich who are poor in spirit. 

It is no new thing, not new even to me. 

3ut old truths live afresh in me. 

Maurice lived it before my eyes. Grace 
lived it day by day. I have always believed it. 

And yet now it seems as if I had only half 
believetl. I never believed in any Saviour 
but a Saviour from sin; I never dreamed 
of any salvation as worth the name but 
a salvation from sin. 

Yet now everything, every word of the 
Bible, every relation of human life, every- 
thing in nature, glows, becomes translucent ; 
old familiar hymns, the Creeds, the Church 
Services, the Holy Communion, shine and 
glow through and through with a new glory 
and meaning to me. 

This revivifying of old truths, or, perhaps, 
I should rather say of my heart to embrace 
them, has come to me through a great 
gathering of Christian men and women for 
many days together, waiting on God in 
prayer and praise, and searching of the heart 


| by His Spirit, and surrender of the will to 


Him; and I bless Him in the depths of 
my soul for it. 

I did not know I was living in twilight. 
How are we to know how imperfect twilight 
is, except by its deepening into dawn? If 
twilight could remain stationary for a few 
days, I suppose we should get to think it 
was all the daylight to be had, and read our 
Scriptures, and do our work as well as we 
could by means of it. 

I cannot say the phrase “ higher life” best 
expresses this to me. 

It seems to me simply “the life "—the 
normal, natural, child-like Christian life, we 
aii ought to be living, not a few of us; we 





ought to be living a/ways, and not now and 
then ; the life which, thank God, not a few 
do live always. 

To walk in the light is surely the simple 
natural order, it would seem almost the 
inevitable order, of Christian life. 

Our Sun is not a revolving light, alternately 
light and dark. Why should our path be 
through alternate streaks of light and 
shadow ? 

It is simply, I think, the translation of the 
past and the future into the present, in other 
words, of then and dy-and-by into now; of 
time, with its alternations and its decadences, 
into the Eternal, with its ever-living youth. 

The tenses of Christian life are not mere 
narrative tenses. They are perfect and pre- 
sent. ‘Thou ast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood, and hast made us kings and priests.” 

That is, we are redeemed, and do belong 
to God, now; we are not our own, but His. 
Dominion over sin is not a vague promise in 
the future, but a possibility and possession 
now, in and through Him who lives in those 
who trust Him. ‘The consecrated, sacrificial, 
sacerdotal life is not for a future age ora 
limited number, but for the whole Church, 
every moment, now and for ever. 

It is simply the translation of possibilities 
into acts. As Coleridge said, “To restore a 
commonplace truth to its first uncommon 
lustre, you need only translate it into action. 
But to do this you must have reflected on its 
truth.” 

That is, when the Master says, “ Abide in 
me,” we say, not vaguely, ‘Enable me to 
abide in Thee,” but “I do abide in Thee ;” 
not, “I hope I shall;” far less, “I fear I 
shall not,” but now at this hour “I do,” and 
his response is, “ He that abidethin me, and I 
in Him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The beneficences and endurances and 
sacrifices of the true, obedient life are not 
constructed painfully as works, but spring 
forth naturally as fruits. 

As Alexander Knox said, from the sentence 
in the Litany, “‘ That we may diligently live 
after thy commandments,’ which is much, we 
should advance to the following petition for 
‘Increase of grace, to hear meekly Thy word, 
and to receive it with pure affection, and to 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,’ which is 
more.” 

It is not, “ Without me ye can do little,” 
but, “ Without me ye can do nothing.” 

Not, “ That you may have a little broken, 
interrupted joy,” but, “That my joy may 
abide in you, and that your joy may be full.” 

When it says, “Ye have received the Spirit 
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of adoption,” believe it, and look up and cry, 
“ Abba, Father.” 

When it is written, “ The law of the Spirit 
of life has made us free from the law and 
sin and death,” believe it, make “‘ an act of 
faith ” init, as the old devotional books say ; 
and live as those who, being redeemed, are 
not necessitated to sin, need never say, “I 
am so weak, Icannot help it;” because having 
confessed that we are not only a little crippled, 
but utterly weak and disabled, we cling to 
Him who is not merely great and strong, 
but Almighty Strength, our strength and our 
shield, for ever. 

When we read, “ Christ zz us the hope of 
glory,” look up and say, “ True ; all but in- 
credible ; but if Thou sayest it, ¢rwe! Thou 
art in us.” 

And then, if we continue, as we continue 
beholding Him, the Spirit who manifests 
Him will reveal depth after depth in Him, 
the Babe in the manger, subject to his 
parents, coming not to be ministered to, but 
to minister; in the agony saying, “ Thy will 
be done ;” whilst the nails were being driven 
into the hands that had touched the leper 
and blessed the children, praying with self- 
abandoning love for His torturers ; praying 
so as to be answered; obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. 

This is the Christ Who lives in Christians. 
This is the life which through His disciples 
He will manifest to the world. 

This is the only argument by which the 
Church ever will or ever has overcome the 
world. 

Christian life, the life of Christ in Christian 
men and women and little children. 

Holy, immaculate, patient Lamb of God, 
to each one of us, can it indeed be possible 
thou hast committed this, even this? Tre- 
mendous responsibility, unutterably blessed 
possibility! To manifest Thee. 

Can it indeed be true that thou hast not 
only promised, but commanded this? For 
thy command seems to me, if possible, even 
a stronger assurance than thy promise. 


“ The secret source of every precious thing.” 


Living close to that well of life, nay, more— 
why should we hesitate to say it >—with that 
well of water, that secret source, actually 
“ springing up in our hearts,” (the woman of 
Samaria, to whom that promise was freely 
and immediately made, was surely no ex- 
ceptional saint), how many precious things 
seem revealed to us ! 

My eyes seem opened like Hagar’s to see 
so many wells around us in the desert. 





It seems to me as if I had never before 
understood how many devoted and rejoicing 
lives there are around me; lives really alto- 
gether poured out like the precious ointment 
on the feet and on the head of the Lord. 

Yes, there were two alabaster boxes of pre- 
cious ointment poured on Thee ; one on Thy 
feet, one on Thy head! 

One from the forgiven penitent, with floods 
of tears, in a silent rapture of new-born grati- 
tude ; the other from the heart of long familiar 
love, from the disciple who had chosen the 
good part, and sate at Thy feet so long, had 
understood Thee and been understood by 
Thee, loving Thee, Thee Thyself, beyond all 
Thy gifts, knowing Thou carest for the sacri- 
fice of ourselves more than for all our ser- 
vice. One poured in depths of grateful 
humiliation on Thy feet; the other in ecstasy 
of adoring love on Thy head. 

Both lavished : one from the broken vase. 
And I see the same, surely the eyes that 
watch to welcome the least ministry of love, 
see the same,—now, around us in this Eng- 
land—now. 

In countless quiet Christian homes, in 
hospitals, im infirmaries, in loving ministries 
among the fallen and the suffering, through 
all shades of religious conviction, through all 
varieties of natural character, from all grades 
of society, and in all forms of ecclesiastical 
order ; I see them, not only through the soften- 
ing mists of the Past, but now, close around 
me now, pressing to Thy feet, pouring out 
the life, the heart,in unreserved consecration 
to Thee! 

The olden days of Galilee and Olivet are 
for ever being renewed. Of their substance, 
of their life, from the manger to the cross, 
along the common, toilsome path, along the 
solitary way of agony, the women minister 
to Thee. 


So» short-a time ago, I was thinking how 
our poor dear Fan’s life had widened out, 
while ours had apparently narrowed. 

But I have found that the valley of the 
shadow of death is indeed only a ravine 
through which we are led to the wide sweet 
mountain pastures, to the mountain of myrrh 
and the hill of frankincense. Through it, His 
rod and His staff comfort us ; and beyond it 
is the “table spread,” “the head anointed,” 
the “ cup overflowing.” 

And now Fan’s little gleam of sweet 
earthly happiness is somewhat shaded. Her 
husband is crippled for life by a fall in un- 
lading a ship. 

Their own cherished little home had to 
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be broken up, and now they have come to- | making any sublime surrender to the will of 
gether to be mother and father to our little | God. They simply accept His will, with the 


orphan home. | unquestioning confidence and submission of 
It never seems to enter into Fan’s head or | trusting children. 

heart that she has anything to murmur about,| He commands, and they yield. He de- 

or into his; although he is smitten at once | mands, and they give up. The. 

from his vigorous, healthful prime into de-| Oh, how much of the very highest Christian 

crepitude and helplessness. life is lived in the lowest places, and lived 


‘They have no conception that they are | there best, because unconsciously ; because 




















no one thinks it is anything more than the | nothing, yet possessing all things? To ac- 
natural necessary Christian life of all! | cept is to resign ; to resign is to accept. To 
What, in fact, as the Benedictine Mother | obey is better than to sacrifice, because it 
Margaret said, is the life of faithful domestic | is the sacrifice of the will, of the inmost self. 
service but this? What are the active | 
Religious Orders but an attempt at what} Old books, old sayings, old hymns come 
may be, at what often is, fulfilled by Christian | to me with new meaning. German hymns 
servants, living in other people’s homes, | —Spitta’s, Terstegen’s, Gerhardt’s, St. Ber- 
caring for other people’s interests, having | nard’s “Jesu dulcis Memoria,” Zinzendorf’s 
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translation of it, Brother Laurehce’s “ Practice 
of the Presence of God,” that wonderful book 
which is not amere book, but the last fragrance 
of a holy life, crushed, and rising in pure in- 
cense to heaven, Adolphe Monod’s “ Adieux.” 
“La Communion Fréquente,” how deep it is! 
And especially “Ze Secret dune Vie simple, 
active et paisible.” After speaking of the 
life of the Lord, “ Les bonnes ceuvres jetées 
4 pleines mains non pas les unes sur les autres, 
mais les unes aprés les autres. Nous n’avons 
pas l'idée de ce que nous pourrions faire si 
nous étions complétement perdus dans cet 
accord complet avec la volonté de Dieu, 
laction de ’homme devenant comme une vie 
divine au sein de l’humanit¢, en qui s’ac- 
complit quelque chose de la force de Dieu. 
Il ne saurait y avoir de carritre manquée si 
mes projets sont pris dans le plan de Dieu 4 
mon égard.” 

So much of the restlessness is gone out of 
my life with regard to others, as well as 
with regard to myself. 

God is no Pharaoh, no taskmaster to de- 
mand bricks without straw. If the straw 
fails, if the strength fails, just then He needs 
from us of the bricks, but something else, 
or perhaps for the moment zo¢hing else, only 
always our will, our hearts, ourselves. 

The endless little attentions needed by 
dear Aunt O’Brien have become sweet to me. 
She herself becomes dearer, and it seems to 
me she zs sweeter and more contented her- 
self, enters into all kinds of little plans for 
others with more freedom, and less worry 
and anxiousness. 

Perhaps it is, after all, I myself, with my 
passion for a carriére, and my strong will, that 
have helped considerably to make this at- 
mosphere of fret and disquiet around us. 

If honestly, really, always, it is God’s will 
we want, how can that fail? 

For (unutterable joy !) the will of God is 
not a decree in the past, but the will of ever- 
present love present now! my King, my 
King! 


I feel sometimes so curiously apart, and 
yet so truly in the heart of the lives around 
me. 

My heart is really in the calm of His pre- 
sence, not so much itself calm, as bathed in 
His calm, not so much peaceful as “‘ kept by 
His peace,” which seems to me more. 

And, I scarcely know how, the lives of 
those dear to me seem more translucent, 
nearer to me. 

Instead of the joys and sorrows of this 
transitory life becoming indifferent to me, 








they seem to become deeper. Nothing 
seems little or petty. Indeed, nothing és 
petty in human life but unreality, conven- 
tionality, untruth; and the very unreality itself 
is so often only a glittering ice-palace or a 
piteous wigwam which the soul is trying to 
build for itself, because it has lost sight of 
home! 

Just now we are in an era of new dawnings. 
The children have become men and women, 
and strange new attractions are drawing heart 
to heart; the mist of nebulz, resolving itself 
into a group of double stars. 

I sit and watch, and wonder what will 
come of it; what lessons the Divine Love 
will teach through these sacred mysteries of 
the human love it has created, whether the 
lessons will come, to these precious ones, 
through privation or fulfilment, through sor- 
row or joy. Ah, through sweet harvests of 
joy, I trust! Even love fulfilled must have 
its sorrows. But, oh! Thou Who knowest 
the joy of loving and the sorrow of loving 
as none besides, if it may be, let these chil- 
dren be taught, not by negatives, but by 
positives ; by sorrow afterwards (for that is 
inevitable to love on earth), but, if possible, 
first by joy! 


To-day I have had two love-confidences. 

The Felix-Hunters have been spending the 
day with us; Monica and Antonia; and 
Bertrand Hunter came to guard them home, 
which Eustace seemed to think a superfluous 
attention, as he had intended to perform that 
chivalrous office himself, and was not to be 
diverted from it. 

Sweet old glamour, which is not glamour 
at all, but only a light, neither of sun nor 
moon, which melts away the unreal crusts 
and reveals the beautiful depths of one human 
soul to another. 

Sweet old mystery, which no outside touch 
can help truly to develope ; which the most 
tenderly penetrating, motherly eyes can only 
watch with folded hands, like the guardian 
angel in Retsch’s etchings of the Game of 
Chess picture. 

It so happened that when Bertrand Hunter 
arrived, Monica and Antonia had not yet 
returned from a walk in the woods with 
Eustace. 

I proposed to take him to meet them, but 


| as there was some uncertainty about the way, 


he seemed to think the possibility of missing 
them too terrible a risk to encounter, and 
preferred to wait quietly with me. 

Quietly, however, I cannot say he did 
wait. He roved, like an unsatisfied bee, from 
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, book to book and from painting to painting, 
until he lighted on an early drawing of | 








Monica’s in a book of mine. 

“ One can see the same touch,” he said, in 
a reverential tone ; “the same penetration | 
into the hidden glory and meaning of the | 
commonest things.” 

I suppose he could; but I cannot say it 
had previously occurred to me. 

I felt as sometimes one feels with a dis- | 
ciple of some eccentric school of art, afraid | 
to wound the feelings of the worshipper by 
coldness, and equally afraid to offend his 
judgment by praise in the wrong direction. 
For to my uninitiated eyes it was a very in- 
fantine attempt, kept evidently without a due 
perception of its profundities, out of a blind, 
maiden-auntly love to the little one who had 
brought it to me one birthday morning. 

It was a child with a lamb ; and the lamb 
had, I confess, seemed to me anatomically 
vague. But, then, so were the lambs in the 
early Catacombs; and no doubt I ought to 
have seen the lamb-like possibilities in that 
rather dog-like nose and those apparently 
wooden legs. 

“She always goes to the heart of things!” 
he said. 

To that I could cordially agree ; because 
I think that is just what our Monica does. 
Something in my tone, I suppose, encouraged 
him to proceed. 

“Miss Bertram,” he said, “I wonder if it 
is of the least use venturing to entertain the 
shadow of a hope. I am not used to think 
myself altogether on a low level of culture. 
But since [have seen this family, I have felt asif 
I were a kind of Australian savage ; all my old 
cant about culture seems to drop off from me 
like so much ignorant and vulgar pretension. 
The reality of culture is with them, “sweetness 
and light,” truth, a penetrative insight into the 
beauty of the commonest natural things, a 
penetrative sympathy with the commonest 
human lives. And,” he added, in a voice 
tremulous with earnestness, “‘ I am convinced 
that it is because in some way they have 
penetrated to the heart of things.” 

He paused for a minute, and then looking 
up suddenly in my face, he added, “ And 
more, I am persuaded that this life at the 
heart of things means Christianity.” 

My song, “‘ My heart is at the secret source 
of every precious thing,” came to my lips invo- 
luntarily. 

“ That is it,” he said ; “I have seen it in 
them all; in the saintly patient mother, in 
the sweet, housewifely Margaret, in the very 
child May, with her love to animals, in the 


l 

| frank boy Walter, as much as in any ; in all. 
And perhaps you do not know how much | 
that means forme. I had persuaded my self | 

| Christianity was obsolete; on its dark side, 


an obsolete superstition; on its better side, 


a lovely, incredible myth. And here are 
| Christians! men, women, children, boys! The 
| | thing exists, the life is there ; a life which is 
| perfectly hum: an, is the perfect blossom and 
fruit of humanity, but which the human 
alone has never produced in its tenderness 
and depth. In the universality of its sym- 


difference to public opinion ; 
readiness to learn. It throws down all caste, 
intellectual or social ; 
distinctions; it is the same in all; 
does not destroy one natural healthy variety 
of character. And this I have learned from 
them, and first of all from her.” 

“ It is a strong link indeed between you.” 

He replied rapidly— 

“It is a link which binds me to her and 
to them for ever. That need scarcely be 
said. But,” he added with difficulty, “what 
right have I to ask her to bind a beautiful 
life like hers to mine, which has in it no such 
| light, but is at best only a pale, etiolated, 
| fruitless leafage, shining in the reflected light 
of hers?” ° 

“You speak as if you were living in a 
finished and fixed Divina Commedia,” I 
said, “you fixed to this world, and she to 
another. As if your sphere were that dim, 
dumb circle, where Dante places the grand 
old Pagans, and where the air is heavy, not 
with weeping, but with sighs, who live ‘in 
longing, but without hope ;’ and hers among 
those with the ‘ angelico riso,’ who are ‘ gio- 
conde della facia di Dio’ But no such 
gulf divides you. Her light is yours ; not her 
moonlight, but her Sun.” 

“ Listen a moment!” he said, in a very low 
voice. “Iam afraid of myself. For it was 
not Christianity I loved first. It was Monica. 


Monica. I am afraid of bringing an untruth 
into my life, and, almost more, of bringing it 
into hers.” 

I ventured to say— 

“1 do not think untrue people are afraid 
they are untrue.” 

“You think, then, I might venture to show 
her what I feel for her? 
course, cannot be helped.” 


do not think she will long be able to help 
seeing.” 
“One word more,” he said hesitatingly. 





pathy,—(it despises nothing ;) in its lofty in- | 
in its lowly | 


it reverences all real | 
yet it | 


And I am afraid, in heaven and earth, itis still | 


The affection, of | 


“If you cannot help loving,” I said, “I | 
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“You think it is not altogether hypocrisy 
for any one to try to pray, whose prayers seem 
to amount to little more than, ‘Make me 
good enough to love her?’” 

“T think our wishes have touched the 
heart to which we pray, long before we know 
how to utter them,” I said, “ Yet I think you 
might perhaps improve that prayer. It would 
scarcely be hypocrisy, and could surely not be 
in vain, to ask, ‘Teach me to love Him who 
makes her what I love.’ And,’ I ventured 
to add, “I may be old-fashioned enough to 
recommend to you a form of prayer which 
has borne many a confused longing straight to 
its goal. ‘Those things which in our blind- 
ness we cannot, and for our unworthiness 
we dare not ask, give us for the worthiness 
of Thy dear Son.’” 

Just then there were steps in the hall, 
which he knew as well as I did, and we 
could say no more. 

Monica is so little self-conscious, so in- 
tensely occupied with the subjects or people 
that interest her, that perhaps she may not 
perceive the love she has won. Yet I question 
very much if, during their journey home last 
evening, she could remain altogether blind. 

I thought, perhaps, without indiscreet ques- 
tioning, I might have learned something on 
the subject from Austin, when he returned. 

But this young person is living in another 


world of his own, and apparently had re- } 


garded Monica principally in the light of the 
adoration of Antonia. 

“What do you think of these girls’ friend- 
ships, Aunt Winifred?” he asked. “TI never 
saw anything like the devotion of that child 
to Monica.” 

“Would she not say anything to you?” I 
said. 

“ As Monica’s brother, of course, as much 
as I liked, about Monica!” he replied, with a 
little pique in his tone. “TI scarcely think 
that kind of adoration is altogether desirable 
or sane.” 

“She seems a dear, eager, enthusiastic, 
impulsive child. You know the old saying 
about school-girls’ friendships,” I said de- 
murely. 

“There are school-girls and school-girls,’ 
he replied, turning the tables on me. “ An- 
tonia is a child in simplicity and frankness, 
but scarcely in anything else, and her enthu- 
siasm is no weak effervescence. She has a 
deep, fervent, true nature, I feel sure. I never 
saw any one more single-hearted. And think 
out of what an atmosphere! I only know,” 
he added, “she has done me all the good in 
the world. She has been to me like a 


? 





glimpse into the first centuries of Christen- 
dom, like a new spring-time in the world, 
and in my life.” 

“Ah! Austin,” I said, “don’t be jealous 
of Monica. She has done good service to you. 
And depend upon it the heart that can love, 
as Antenia loves Monica, is worth waiting 
for.” 

“Aunt Win,” he said, “do you think I 
don’t know that? Do you think I don’t 
shape every plan of my life just in that direc- 
tion ?” 

So my two love-stories are launched. I 
see few rocks ahead, except the rocks which 
that ancient impetuous river is sure enough 
to sweep along with it, springing from its 
cradle on the mountains to be the joy and 
freshness of the working levels of the world. 

XXXI.—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

WE are in the busy toiling old city again. 

Once more all my children are under my 
roof. 

But the old home exists no more. It is 
no more the nest. They sit around me, my 
nestlings, each with its own song on its own 
spray, close gathered around me; yet only 
perched and hovering there for the hour. 

They are all around me again, all as dear 
as ever, as loving to each other, if possible 
more loving than ever to me; yet not one of 
them is the same. 

And yet it is more than half joy to me that 
it is so. 

They come back to me, to my inmost 
heart, my children; but in the inmost heart 
of more than one of them an inner depth has 
been unsealed which is not mine, and which 
certainly I do not wish sealed up again. It 
is not that I have less, or am less to them, 
but they are and have more. 

I am speaking as if there had been changes 
in our outward life. But as yet there are 
none. 

A proposition was made us that Mar- 
garet and Monica should undertake a school 
recently begun for girls mostly of the middle- 
class. 

Monica entered into it at once with an 
eagerness which a little surprised me, know- 
ing how interested she was in Antonia 
Hunter. But I knew that she had a genuine 
enthusiasm for teaching, and for raising the 
whole tone of woman’s education; and I 
attributed her readiness for the change 
simply to that, and to the happiness I know 
it is to each of them for us to be together. 

Margaret’s reluctance to leave her village 
work also surprised me a little. 
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Dorothy’s hesitation in the matter per- 
plexed me less, since I had long thought her 
attachment to all things Teutonic was not 
altogether a question of race. 

However, all these mysteries were by 
degrees explained to me before we had been 
long established in this cosy little house 
under the shelter of the Abbey. 

In the first place, before we left Combe, 
Victor Hunter surprised me by a very frank 
and orderly declaration to me of his attach- 
ment to Margaret, which it seems did not by 
any means surprise my Margaret, when it was 
communicated to her. 

With these two, things are going on ina 
straightforward and old-fashioned manner, as 
if they had understood each other all their 
lives, and were determined that whatever 
their affection is to each other it should be 
no disquiet to any one else. 

The only stipulation is, for Lady Katha- 
rine’s sake, that the engagement shall not be 
proclaimed for six months; so that it shall 
seem, as it is, a natural alliance between two 
distant cousins, and not occasion any com- 
plication as to Lady Katharine’s scheme of 
village teaching. 

We were still in the full confusion of un- 
packing and packing into our little West- 
minster home, when the explanation of 
Dorothy’s Teutonic enthusiasm arrived in 
the person of a young German cavalry 
officer, one of the Von Schonbergs; and I 
cannot say the rest of the world have derived 
much benefit from the society of these two 
young persons since the betrothal. 

Dora’s strongest continental alliance is 
with a young French married woman, a 
distant connection of the Bertram family, 
Madame des Ormes, who seems to combine 
much of the sweetness and tender grace and 
childlike piety which shone in the mother of 
Alphonse De Lamartine. 

The world has grown wider to my children, 
and I trust the Church also, during their 
absences, and through them to me also. 


The two other attachments are not so 
prosperous, or at least not so advanced. 

Austin has come back to a childlike 
faith, greatly, I think, through seeing the 
light Christianity has brought into the life of 
Antonia Hunter. 

When all seemed still misty and uncertain 
to him, he tried to point her out of the storm 
and mist to the Rock of Refuge which he 
knew existed, though he could not grasp it. 
And through her grasp of it he learned once 
more its solidity. 





In learning this, he could not help learn- 
ing the beauty and truth of Antonia’s cha- 
racter; and a deep reverent protective affec- 
tion for her has possessed his heart. 

He feels no right to tell his love until he 
has a home to offer her. She is very young, 
and her heart at present seems scarcely to 
have room for any other affection, beyond 
her own family, but her love to Monica. But 
Austin will not change, and I think his stead- 
fast patient affection must one day wake up 
a response, when he dares to show it. 


With Monica it is different. 

I am not quite sure if she yet knows her 
own heart. 

One evening, a week after they returned 
from spending a memorable day at Mrs. 
O’Brien’s, Bertrand Hunter startled her by 
letting her see his affection for her. 

It was after a musical evening party; her 
singing had been admired, and Mr. Gregson 
especially had been talking a good deal to 
her, entering into her painting. 

Monica was in the schoolroom, replacing 
her drawings in her portfolio, when Bertrand 
came to her and said he could bear the reti- 
cence and suspense no longer, told her how 
she was all the world to him, and entreated 
a direct answer—yes or no: anything would 
be better than that she should, by any misun- 
derstanding, drift away from him, or be swept 
away from him, without her even knowing 
that with her he would lose everything. 

Something in the suddenness and pas- 
sionate earnestness of his manner, I think, 
bewildered her. 

She said it seemed to her as if he were 
sweeping her into a pagan world,—a stormy 
passionate sea without a shore. She could 
not bear to be required to be all the world 
to any one. She felt as if he were reversing 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
trying to drag her down with him into a 
Hades where there there was no living air, 
no sun, no Christ; where she would have to 
stand on a wretched pedestal and be adored, 
and try for ever, in vain, to make up to him 
for daylight and heaven. 

Her whole being at the moment seemed 
to fold up and shrink from him. 

She could not explain it to him nor to 
herself. He had interested her, attracted 
her, from the beginning, more than any one 
in the house, or out of it; and now she felt 
as if a wall of ice had dropped down between 
them. 

It was no struggle between religion and 
affection. It was a shrinking of her whole 
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nature, in instinctive abhorrence from being, 
as it seemed to her, his religion, his divine 
life. 

Religion was actually in her heart, in her 
inmost heart. Christ was actually the Master 
enthroned in the very centre of her heart ; 
and to be asked, at once, as it seemed to her 
to take His place in the life of another, and 
leave Him out of her own, simply closed 
her heart. 

It was as if a flood had rushed down the 
wrong side of a lock, and closed the gates it 
sought to enter. 

He went away in an agony; not for an 
instant reproaching her, but reproaching 
himself bitterly for bringing disquiet into the 
peace of her life. 

He said he saw it was hopeless; it was 
himself she shrunk from; and against that, 
there was no pleading. She longed to say 
one word to explain; but her own feeling 
was too dim to herself. 

She could not say what she shrank from— 
what so folded up her heart from him. 

She only felt that she would have given 
anything she possessed to help and comfort 
him, and repay him for all his generous care 
of her ; but that, what he wanted, she was as 
totally unable to give him, as a bud to open 
itself at its own will, or any one else’s will, 
into a flower. 

And so they parted. 

Soon after, Monica gladly accepted the 
offer of this school; and since her return she 
has devoted herself, heart and soul, to her 
work. But I think she is scarcely yet all 
herself, scarcely yet able to comprehend her 
own feeling or her own duty. 


XXXII.—MONICA’S NOTE-BOOK. 


I THINK I was right ; I know I could not 
help doing as I did; and yet all my old 
bright world is haunted by his gentle words 
of parting. 

“T know you would have helped me and 
loved me if you could,” he said; and the 
voice so gentle, and the look so despairing 
and yet, so unreproachful ! 

If he had only begun with that look and 
that tone! But it all seemed so vehement, 
so absorbing, the love he gave and that he 
wanted. 

I felt as if he were trying to drag me down 
into some dreadful, sunless, godless Hades. 





And how could I have helped him, or have | 


been to him what he really wants, there ? 


But now I feel as if I were some dreadful, | 
unloving, self-satisfied spirit who had looked | 
over the walls of heaven (as if any such | 


spirit could be there!) and seen a brother’s 
spirit struggling to climb up from the abyss, 
and wistfully imploring a hand or even a 
smile to help, and had turned away and 
refused ; and then, turning back to heaven, 
had found all the songs of joy, and the very 
Voice that calls them forth, the Voice that 
said, “ Him that cometh unto me I will in 
nowise cast out,” lost and drowned for ever, 
just in that one low quiet plaint, too gentle 
to be a wail, too tender and trusting to be a 
reproach, “I know you would have helped 
and loved me if you could.” 

And I feel as if the only heavenly thing 
to do would be to go out, and down and 
down, toany depth of suffering, and seek and 
find him, and bring him home. 

And nevertheless it seemed as if I could 
not, could not, give him what he wanted; 
anything, anything but that. 

It is not true, whatever my perplexed 
heart says, that I refused to help him. I 
would have gone out of any paradise of mine 
to help him the least bit of the way up. 
But he wanted me, the whole of me; 
nothing else would help him but just that, 
just myself, and that it seemed impossible to 
give. 

It seemed so then; yes, as impossible as 
to force a rosebud into a rose by an external 
touch, or by a sudden fire. 

He said it was Aimse/f I shrank from. 
And I was sure of nothing. And I thought 
it must be. 

But since, I have often felt it was not. 
I never came so near before to any one as 
to him. No one ever seemed so instinc- 
tively to comprehend me. There is no one 
in the world whom I seem so instinctively to 
comprehend. 

When he had left, I was startled to find how 
the meaning died out of the ordinary family 
conversation. It dawned on me for the first 
time how much we had spoken for each other, 
with the quiet understanding that whatever the 
rest might feel, between us there was always 
a response. And now the words seem to 
drop soundless into a vacuum. 

I found also, by its loss, how his watchful, 
silent care had surrounded me. Countless 
considerate kindnesses that had become 
common as the sunbeams and the air I 
breathed came back to my heart. Un- 
noticed they had seemed to come; but now 
I felt that not one of them was lost, that 
every one of thenr had been silently pene- 
trating into my heart, that every one of 
them had photographed itself unobserved in 
my memory, 
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And the house and the world did seem 
terribly silent and empty. And through 


| the blank and silence kept echoing those 


gentle words, “I know you would have 
helped and loved me if you could,” until 
it became almost intolerable to stay there. 


| I seemed a traitor to Antonia, and to every 





one there. For, Antonia, I was sure, knew 
something had gone wrong, although she 
never breathed a suspicion. 

It was a great relief to have what seemed 
the call of another duty. 

I thought, in the sweet calm presence of 
Mother, the right and wrong of things, at all 
events, would become clear to me; and in 
the healthy atmosphere of home, and of 
good, hard intellectual work, all that was 
morbid in these self-reproaches and per- 
plexities of mine would vanish. 

Before I left the Felix-Hunters, I ven- 
tured to tell Antonia I thought she cofild be 
very much to her brother, and that I was 
sure he needed her, and would care for 
her. 

“TI am something to him,” she said. And 
then she added, “I always wrote him the 
history, of our readings in the Bible together, 
and of what you said. Until just lately,” 
she concluded, in a hoarse, abrupt tone, 
“when he told me I had better not write 
about those conversations any more, just 
now.” 

The words pierced terribly deep into my 
heart. He could not take help of any kind, 
any more, from my hand! 

I suppose my face betrayed my emotion, 
for Antonia hastened to comfort me by 
adding,— 

“But he says in a postscript, ‘Don’t be 
troubled, little sister, I don’t, and I won’t, 
give up reading your book. (He means, you 
know, the Bible.) I want it; and I find many 
things I want in it.’” 


That ought to have consoled me entirely, 
I think, if my anxieties about him were so 
entirely disinterested. 

If the help does reach him, of course, if I 
feel what I thought I felt, I ought to feel 
quite content, indeed greatly relieved, that it 
should reach him from another hand. 

But I cannot say I do. 

And yet I think it may be right that the 
religion and the love should get dis- 
entangled. 

But all this conflict and perplexity have a 
very trying effect in making the history 
which used to be so near and so vivid to me 
seem a long way off. 





I must not suffer this; it is weak and 
morbid. 

The histories are ¢rue/ Raleigh, and 
Tyndal, and Queen Elizabeth, and Shaks- 
peare, and Martin Luther, and Alfred the 
Great dived / the victory over the Spanish 
Armada was a reality, and the discovery of 
America was a reality, however dim and 
confused and misty things seem to have 
become for the moment in my life. And the 
lives of the girls we have to teach are worth 
clearing and helping, whatever tangle my 
own life may just now have fallen into. 
With my whole force of spiritual nerve and 
muscle I will hold the Hand that has pro- 
mised to lead me, and believe it zs leading 
me, although it seems as if I were not going 
on at all, but stumbling and floundering, and 
wandering back again and again to the same 
bewildering point, as if in a bad dream. 

And at least I can pray that my mistake, 
if I made one, if it makes me miserable 
(and I begin to think sometimes it does), 
may not make him go wrong. At least it 
must be right to ask that. 


I look out from my bedroom in this little 
house, which has, I think, the most poetical 
view in London, over the infirmary garden 
where the Benedictine monks used to walk 
contentedly, when they came to the forty 
years of monastic life, after which everything 
disquieting was to be kept from them. 

Poor old monks, was that possible? Did 
they then love no one, in the world, or in 
Religion? Did all they love always go the 
right way? Were they always sure they had 
taken the right way themselves? 

Could they live and not love? 
they love and not be liable to suffer? 

Had everything settled into apathetic in- 
difference for them, or had they indeed still 
waters and green pastures within, wherein, 
through every storm, their quiet spirits 
rested ? 

I know the will of God is sweetest of all, 
even in suffering. But when we are not 
quite sure we have understood or done it, 
and the suffering comes from our misunder- 
standing and misdoing ? 

I should like to question the ghosts of 
some of the old monks who must have 
walked on the green turf under those beauti- 
ful grey Abbey walls, or paced the cloisters. 

No doubt there were some like Thomas 4 
Kempis among them, to whom it was true, 
“If thou bearest the cross, it shall bear 
thee in turn.” 

But if we have made another bear the 


Could 
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| it on to me, poor little brown birds, who 
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bitter cross, and crossed what God meant for 
them and for us! 


Often I go and stand alone, in silence, 
beside that tomb of the Countess Margaret 
of Richmond, which seems to me the in- 
most sanctuary of peace and beauty of the 
beautiful old Abbey. The quiet 0° the place 
—an island of tranquillity amidst the hushed 
din of the surrounding city—the quiet of the 
sweet, kind, tranquil, prayerful aged face, 
and folded hands, the very ideal of sweet 
and holy old age, in acquiescent and ex- 
pectant repose, always distil like healing 
balm into my inmost heart. 


I am always thankful that our Lord chose 
sparrows as the exemplary birds for us, 
chirping everywhere, as none else do; not to 
be dispersed by all our din, or stifled by our 


neither sowing nor reaping, while the 
heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Yes, your lesson and His is true. Chirp 


have no song but a chirp, and enjoy your 
chirpings as if they were nightingales’ songs ! 

“Are ye not of much more value than 
they ?” 

Yes, He will, does, care for us. 

Can He care for one of these falling to the 
ground, and let a human soul, through a 
mistake of mine, fall into darkness away 
from Him? 


There is something wonderfully calming 
about those solid, old, grey walls; the gene- 
rations that built them, that have dwelt 


their majestic beauty, that have made them 
live with prayers and praise! 
And the generations that have gone thence 


“through the mirror,” in the riddle, to the 
“Face to face.” 
And in Thee even now there is no darkness 
at all. And Thou hast promised to lead us. 
The light is not future to us, only in- 
visible, and not invisible to Him whose 
Hand is leading us. 


I will not yield to the “sentimental 
fallacy” about nature or history. 

The whole world is zof darkened, because 
I am perplexed. 

The brilliant light that shines like the star 
of England from the great national Tower, | 
the tower that glows like a hill in the early | 
dawn, means something. It tells of the old | 











‘island story,” with its many conquests over 
wrong and oppression. And neither Eng- 
land nor the world are to begin to dissolve 
into chaos, now. 


Antonia has been here. She says her 
brother is full of plans which he is carrying 
out for the education and help of the men 
of his works—better dwellings, allotments ; 


and she said also Sunday classes, and read- | 


ing of the Bible with them. 


Surely, then, I need not disquiet myself | 


about the effect of my mistake on him. 


And, for me, it can be borne, it must be | 


borne ; and it shall. 


It is over; the perplexity, the darkness 
are over! And perhaps these will be the 
last words I write in this book. 


He came to see us all, to see me once | 


more. He thought it cowardly to have a 
terror in the world he could not face. And 
he resolved to see me again, and make him- 
self acknowledge, he said, that the world 
was better for my being in it, although I 
could not brighten it for him. 


And when he came, he said something | 


else. And we who always understood each 
other, from the beginning, understand each 
other now in the inmost depths of our hearts. 


This wonderful love and joy of ours has 
already a history, which I think it will take 
us all our lives to unfold to each other; a 
history of mysterious life and growth, as of 
something which is of our very essence, and 
yet is independent of our wills. 

He went away from me that evening, at 
his own home, convinced it was entirely hope- 
less that we should ever be anything to each 
other. He was so convinced it was himself 
I could not love. 

He said he felt a desperate indifference 
to everything, at first, as if my not being 
able to care for him proved his whole being 
worthless ; and if he was below the touch 
of my hand, it did not matter how much 
lower. 

And yet, he said, there was something in 
the thought of me which made sinking 
impossible, 

He had grown used to looking upward 
and climbing up-hill, he said, through me ; 
and the habit continued, although the hill- 
top seemed a barren waste, and his upward 
gaze met nothing but an averted face. 

But still, he said, that divine upward 
tendency his soul had begun to acquire in 
loving me could not cease. 
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Until at last, he said, he grew able to look 
up beyond the blank my absence had made, 
upward and upward, even into heaven. 
And there he saw a Face, pitying and divine, 
and never turned away. He felt the love 
from which all love is kindled; he bowed, 
and recognised the will which all holy wills 
obey. 

And at last, in an agony, he surrendered, 
he resigned the hope which had been his 
life ; little indeed to surrender, he said, since 
all hope was already gone. 

But in his inmost heart he did give me 
up then, toGod. And a solemn peace came 
upon him, as of an accepted sacrifice. 

And then he dared to think of me again 





| us 


no more as a lost joy it was anguish to re- 
member, but as a good creature of God, 
which it was good to think existed for God, 
if not for him. 

And then he ventured to come and see 
me again. 

And then, he says, a surprise of unutter- 
able joy awaited him. And God gave me 
back to him. 

I could not come to him before, he says, 


| because he was not ready. 


God took us from each other, consecrated 
to Himself, and now gives us back to each 
other, as it were, sacramentally consecrated, 
and doubly one another’s, because we are first 
His own. 
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WATER LILIES. 


}* our river there’s a bend 
Curving from the open glade ; 
Often thitherward we wend, 
For the quiet and the shade: 
There the rippling eddies flow 
Where the water lilies grow. 


There the fragrant whitethorn blooms, 
And the willows kiss the stream ; 

There the quivering aspen looms, 
Shading off the summer beam ; 

Gently waving to and fro 

Where the water lilies grow. 


Reeds and rushes stand on guard 

All around those lovely flowers,— 
Ever keeping watch and ward ; 

And the sparkling summer showers, 
As they fall like diamonds glow, 
Where the water lilies grow. 


Graceful, broad, and brightly green, 
See the floating leaves outspread ; 
While the blossoms peer between, 
Lifting up their modest head— 
Pure, and white as driven snow, 
Where the water lilies grow. 


Sweet beatitudes of peace 
Flow in music round my heart ; 
Or, like dew on Gideon’s fleece, 
New felicities impart, 
Evermore fresh bliss I know 
Where the water lilies grow. 
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V. Ns. 





Clad in pure and saintly white, 
Looking upwards to the sun, 
Light in blossom—stainless light— 
Angel-life on earth begun— 
There’s a breath of heaven below 
Where the water lilies blow. 
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Silent preachers !—oft I think 

I can hear the Master’s voice, 
As I pace the river’s brink, 

And it makes my heart rejoice, 
That so much of heaven I know 
Where the water lilies grow. 


Ever since that Voice Divine 
Praised the lilies, bright and fair, 
They like gems celestial shine 
And a hallowing radiance wear : 
Hallelujah! let me go 
Where the water lilies grow. 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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EZEKIEL. 
HE Prophet Ezekiel CONDITN, Vehesegel, | 


“strong is God,” or “ God strengthens ”) 
was of priestly descent. His father’s name 
was Buzi, of whom nothing more is known. 
Some of the Christian fathers say he was 
born in the land of Sarera, or Sarira (Pseudo- 
Epiphanius de Prophett., c.9; Dorotheus in 


Bibl. Patr. Mag., iii. p. 146; Isidoras,c. 39) ; | 


but of this districtno mention is made m the 
Old Testament, or elsewhere. He was of 


the number of those who were carried into | 


captivity along with King Jehoiachin in the 
year 599 B.c. Ait this time he was probably 
about middle life, for his prophetic activity, 
on which he entered after he had been for 
some time an exile, does not appeat to have 
extended beyond twenty-sevemyeats (xxix. 17), 
at least, this is the latest date in his’ book, 
and it is not probable that he lived much 
beyond this date, lis intimate acquaintance 
with the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and its wor- 
ship, as well as ‘iis Strong sacerdotal spirit, 
would seem to dm@icate that he must have 
been occupied for some time in the exercise 
of his priestly functions before he was carried 
away. He was located with other exiles in 
the north of Mesopotamia, on. the river 
Chebar (the Chaboras of the:classical writers, 
now Khabur), near to Tel-Abib, where he 
possessed a house (ii. 245 viii. 1), and was 
married (xxiv. 18), Hie was summoned to 
the prophetic office in the fifth year of his 
exile, which was the thirtieth year of the era 
of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.* Qn 
this occasion he sonliol a remarkable vision, 
in which both his calling to the hetic 
office was announced to ~ Agathe te stem 
of the general character of what he had to 
declare to the people vouchsafed (i.—iii.). 
His subsequent activity was divided mito two 
main parts, the turmingepoint between which 
was the destruction of Jerusalem. Before 
that catastrophe the tone of the prophet’s 
addresses was chiefly castigatory, after it he 
had to act the part chiefly of a comforter, 





* This is stated as the probable reference of the “‘ thirtieth 
year” in chap. i. 1; but it is by no means certain that it is so. 
It is not improbable that the ascent of Nabopolassar to the 
throne of Babylon should signalise a new era, though no 
mention is made of this by profane writers; and as this era 
would commence in the year 625 B.c., when he became king, 
the thirtieth year of his era would be 595 B.c. This, however, 
only brings us to the fourth year of the exile; but as abso- 
lute certainty does not attach to the data from which the time 
of Nabopolassar’s accession is determined, it is possible that 
the two dates may nevertheless synchronize. Less probable 
is it that the prophet dates from the time of the finding of the 
Book of the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah; for how- 
ever important that event was, it was hardly one from which 
to commence an epoch. Others take the thirtieth year to be 
the year of the prophet’s life, and others the year of jubilee ; 
but neither of A om has any probability. 








who bore to the people the promises of the 
Lord. By them he seems to have been held 
in high esteem (viil. 1; xiv. 1; XX. I; XXxiil. 
30 ff.). No credit is to be given to the state- 
ment of the Pseudo-Epiphanius (De vitis 
Prophett., c. 9), that he suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the chief of the people. Of 
the time and manner of his death we know 
nothing. 


The Book of Ezekiel, as we now have it, | 


is divisible into two halves, with minor sub- 
divisions, which are clearly marked. Each 


half has twenty-four chapters, and the former | 
half has reference to what preceded, the latter | 
to what was subsequent to, the destruction of | 
In the first half a chronological | 


Jerusalem. 
order is followed ; in the second the prophe- 
cies are arranged according to subjects. 

The first half (ii—xxiv.) contains six sub- 
divisions. The first of these (i.— ili. 15) 
describes the calling of the prophet; the 
second (iii. r6—vii.) sets forth the first general 
execution of his mission by the prophet in 
the announcement of the impending ruin of 
Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Jewish 
nation, with all the attending calamities ; the 
third (viii.—xi.) contains. an account of visions 
which the prophet saw, indicating the ejection 
of the people from Jerusalem, and a dis- 
course concerning the sin of the nation and 
the judgments that were impending on all 


classes, both of which he narrated to them | 
of the captivity among whom he dwelt; in | 
the fourth (xii.—xix.) are discourses which | 


the prophet addressed to his countrymen, in 
which he exposed thei perversity and ob- 
duracy; in the fifth (xx.—xxiii.) the same 
stram is pursued, but as the time for the 
judgment approaches this comes more pro- 
™minently forward in the prophet’s discourse ; 


and im the sixth (xxiv.), this series of prophe- | 
cies is wound up by an announcement of the | 
fall of Jerusalem, and of the calamities that | 
should befall the people, set forth in the first | 
instance under the parable of a boiling pot, | 


and then under the mourning of the prophet 
for the death of his wife. 
of the book contains three sections. In the 
first of these (xxv.—xxxii.) there is a cycle of 
prophecies, regarding foreign nations, uttered 
some before, some at the time of, and some 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; these 


nations are seven in number, this number | 


being selected probably as indicating the 
completeness of the overthrow of the heathen 
powers arrayed against the kingdom of God. 


The second half | 


| 
| 
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In the second (xxxiil.—xxxix.) there is a | 
series of prophecies uttered after the fall of 
Jerusalem, relating to the restoration of the 
theocracy, the infusion of a new life into 
Israel, and the consummation in the victory 
of the people of God over the enemies of his 
kingdom. ‘The third (xl.—xlviii.) contains 
the completion of what precedes, setting forth 
the fulness of the blessing of the Messiah’s 
time in a symbolical picture of a new temple, 
a new worship, a new priesthood, and a reign 
of righteousness and peace among the restored | 
nation. 

The genuineness of this book as a whole 
has never been seriously called in question. 
There is impressed upon it throughout, both 
in thought and language, the stamp of the 
author’s individuality so markedly, that no | 
part of it can be singled out as less his than | 
the others. Gesenius has declared that the | 
unity of the language alone is sufficient to | 
avert every suspicion that particular sections | 
may ‘be spurious.* 

That the prophet arranged his book himself 
is rendered probable by the symmetry which | 
obtains in the arrangement of the materials, 
which are placed in accordance with a fixed | 
plan that follows the course of the prophet’s 
own activity. In the earlier part of the book | 
the plan is strictly chronological ; in the latter 
part the prophecies are arranged according 
to their subjects, and it is noticeable (as 
already observed) that here they appear in 
groups of seven, the nations against which 
they are directed being the Ammonites, the | 
Moabites, the Edomites, the Philistines, Tyre, 
Sidon, and Egypt, and the prophecies against 
the last consisting -also of seven separate 
utterances. It is observable also that the 
prophet proceeds im these prophecies in a 
well-defined order, beginning with the nations 
neighbouring on Judea, the Ammonites (xxv. 
1—7), Moab (8—11), Edom (12—14), and 
the Philistines (15—17), typifying nations 
that in open hostility have risen against God, 
but are cast down in their rebellion by his 
resistless power; from them he passes to 
Tyre and Sidon (xvi. —xxvili.), the types of 
nations rich, ostentatious, and luxurious, and 
which in carnal security turn from God to 
plunge into the sin and nothingness of the 
natural life; and finally he passes to Egypt 
(xxix, —xxxii. ), the inveterate enemy of Israel, 
and in which both the hostility of the former, 
and the pride, and splendour, and worldliness 
of the latter are found combined.+ In this | 








* Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, p. 35. 
+ Sce Hiavernick’s Commentar iiber d. Proph. Ezeckiel, xi. 
S. 405. 


arrangement it is impossible not to see the 
hand of the author himself. In all probability 
his prophecies were uttered in the first instance 
orally ; this was certainly the case with those 
which he delivered to the elders who came 
to consult him (viii. 1; xiv. 1; xx. 1), and 
we may infer from such passages as xxiv. 19 ff. 
and xxxiil. 30 ff., that it was his custom to 
utter his oracles to the people. That he 


| also, however, committed them to writing 


either before or after delivery, appears evi- 
dent from the constant use in them of the 


| first person in speaking of himself, the only 


exceptions being in i. 3, and xxiv. 24, where, 
from the nature of the case, another formula 
was required. A person simply reporting 
what the prophet said, would have referred 
to him in the third person. It is possible, as 
Bleek suggests, that at some subsequent 
period when the collection was edited its 
contents may have undergone some revision ; 
but, as he adds, “it may with tolerable cer- 
tainty be assumed that Ezekiel himself ar- 
ranged the collection, and that consequently 
no utterance has been admitted which does 
not belong to him.” * ‘o 

Josephus (Antiq. Jud., x. 5, 1), after re- 
ferring to Jeremiah as having predicted the 
fall of Jerusalem and the captivity of the 
people, says, “ Not only he foretold these 
things to the people, but the prophet Ezekiel 
also, who first wrote concerning these things 
two books.” It is doubtful what the his- 
torian intends here by “two books.” Huet 
(Demonst. Evang., prop. 4) suggests that pro- 
bably the book as we now have it was origin- 
ally divided into two parts, of which the 
former contained the first thirty-nine chapters, 
and the latter the remainder of the book. 
This seems more probable than the sugges- 
tion of Eichhorn (Einleit. ins A. T., § 540), 
followed by Bertholdt, Movers, and others, 
that it is to Jeremiah, and not to Ezekiel, that 
Josephus refers; for the words of Josephus 
will not bear the rendering Eichhorn puts 
on them, viz., “‘And the former wrote two 
books,” &c. 

Ezekiel uses a great many expressions and 
formulas peculiar to himself. Such, for in- 
stance, are the phrase “Son of man” by 
which the prophet is constantly addressed, 
the designation of the people of Israel as “ 
rebellious house” which frequently occurs, 
the phrases “they shall know that I am 
Jehovah,” “they shall know that there hath 
been a prophet among them,” “the hand of 


| Jehovah was upon me,” “as I live, saith the 


| Lord Jehovah,” &c. 


* Einleitung ins A. T., p. 515. 
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this book that are found nowhere else, and 
the use of which betokens the prophet’s inde- 
pendence, originality, and force of character. 
At the same time his language bears traces 
of foreign influences, such as his residence in 
Chaldea was likely to produce. On the 
whole, however, “it leans,” as Ewald says, 
“to the ancient models ;” and the influence 
of the Pentateuch on his style and language 
is clearly discernible. But it is not merely 
in a literary respect that the influence of the 
Pentateuch on the prophet is to be seen; 
like all the prophets, and his immediate pre- 
decessor Jeremiah especially, he adheres 
closely to that book, and more than any of 
them, except Jeremiah, quotes from it. Such 
a chapter, for instance, as the eighteenth shows 
how deeply the ethical teachings of the Pen- 
tateuch had entered into the mind of the 
prophet, and how earnestly he sought to 
press these upon the people. Nor does he 
merely quote the Pentateuch, and in a narrow 
slavish dependenceson the letter of the law 
simply recall its enactments and urge on the 
people attention to them; like all the pro- 
phets, he points to the higher, the spiritual, 
meaning of the law, brings forward the ideas 
that lie couched under its symbols, and shows 
its bearing on the better economy that was 
to succeed. The judgments which had come 
or were announced as about to come upon 
the nation for their transgression of the law 
and their apostacy from God are dwelt on by 
him, that he may the more vividly illustrate 
the salvation that was to follow. “ Thus saith 
the Lord of Hosts” he announced to the 
people, “As I have removed them away 
among the heathen, and as I have scattered 
them among the countries, so will I be to 
them for a sanctuary for a little while in the 
countries to which they are come. Where- 
fore say, Thus saith the Lord God: I gather 
you from among the nations, and bring you 
together out of the countries in which ye are 
scattered, and give to you the land of Israel. 
And they come thither and take away all its 
detestable things and all its abominations 
from it. And I give them one heart, and a 
new spirit will I give them in their inward 
parts, and I take away the heart of stone out 
of their flesh, and I give to them a heart of 
flesh, that they may walk in my statutes and 
keep mine ordinances and do them; and 
they shall be to me for a people, and I will 
be to them for a God” (xi. 16—20). So, 
again, the prophet was commissioned to say 
to the people from the Lord, ‘‘ And I sanc- 
tify my Name the Great, the profaned among 
the heathen, which ye have profaned in the 





midst of them, and the heathen know that I 
am the Lord, saith the Lord, in that 1 
sanctify myself on you before their eyes. 
And I take you from among the heathen 
and gather you from all the countries and 
bring you into your own land. And I sprinkle 
on you clean water, and ye become clean; 
from all your impurities, and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you. And I give to you 
a new heart, and a new spirit will I put 
within you, and I take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and give you a heart of 
flesh: and I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments and do them” 
(xxxvi. 23—27). That these promises refer 
to the times of the Messiah for their full 
realisation is to be inferred both from the 
tenor of them and from the references to them 
in the New Testament and to a similar pro- 
mise conveyed through the prophet Jeremiah 
(Heb. viii. 10; x. 16, 22; Jer. xxxi. 33). 
But these are not the only Messianic* an- 
nouncements in this book ; others even more 
pointed and precise are to be found there. 
Thus Ezekiel was commanded to announce 
to the people that God would “ raise up one 
shepherd over them,” who, says God, shall 
“feed them, even my servant David, he will 
feed them, and he will be their shepherd” 
(xxxiv. 23; Comp. xxxvii. 24). From “ the 
cedar of Israel,” the house of David, God 
would “take a tender twig and plant it in 
the mountain of the height of Israel, and it 
should bring forth boughs and bear fruit and 
be a goodly cedar, and under it should dwell 
all fowl of every wing, in the shadow of the 
branches thereof should they dwell” (xvii. 
22, 23). All the enemies of the kingdom of 
God should be subdued, and God should no 
more hide his face from his people, but would 
pour out his Spirit upon them and dwell 
among them (xxxviii., xxxix.) But it is in the 
visions recorded in the nine last chapters of 
the book that we are to look for the fullest 
and most striking of the Messianic utterances 
of the prophet. Whatever view be taken of 
the general import and design of that con- 
text, whether it be regarded as intended 
primarily to give directions to the Jews as to 
the rebuilding of their temple after their 
return from captivity, or be viewed as wholly 
symbolical, and to be interpreted throughout 
spiritually, or (which seems the more pro- 
bable view) be considered as the represen- 
tation of an ideal temple with its services, 
drawn in part from the prophet’s own recol- 
lections of the temple at Jerusalem in which 
he as a priest had ministered, and in part 
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supplied by new suggestions from above, and 
intended on the one hand to cheer and en- 
courage the exiled Jews with the assurance 
of a return to their own land, and on the 
other to open to their minds the wider and 
more spiritual and more glorious prospect in 
the future of that kingdom of heaven of which 
their temple was the symbol ; it is impossible 


to carry the interpretation through the pas- | 


sage so as to do justice to its statements with- 
out admitting a Messianic reference, if not in 
the whole, at least in certain parts of it. The 
“very high mountain” on which the new 
temple was seen by the prophet can only be 
that ideal mountain which Isaiah saw “es- 
tablished in the top of the mountains and 


, exalted above the hills” (Isa. ii. 2), and that 


“great and high mountain” to which St. 
John was taken (as Ezekiel was) “in the 
spirit,” and whence he saw “the holy city 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven from 
God” (Rev. xxi. 10). The vision of the 
glory of the Lord which filled the house 
(xliil. 1—5) finds its parallel in that promise 
of God by Haggai that He would fill the 
house built by the Jews on their return from 
the captivity with his glory, so that the glory 
of the latter house should be greater than 
that of the former (Hag. ii. 7—9). And the 
description in chap. xlvii. of the waters issuing 
from under the threshold of the house and 
spreading fertility and beauty over earth’s 
most desolate places, with the equal division 
of the land among the tribes of Israel, can 
only be understood symbolically, while the 
reference to the dwelling together on a foot- 
ing of equality of Jew and Gentile (ver. 
22, 23) clearly points to the times of the 
latter dispensation. 

The prevalence of vistors in this book con- 
stitutes one of its peculiarities. Whilst all 
prophecy is in its essential characterapocalyp- 
tic, being, whether predictive or not, a lifting 
up of the veil and an unfolding of the “ mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven,” before un- 
known, it was not always by means of visions 
that these hidden things were revealed to the 
prophets. If we except the inaugural vision 
of Isaiah (vi. 1 ff.), his vision of the fall of 
Babylon (xxi 2 ff.), and perhaps his vision of 
the conqueror coming up from Edom (xiii. 1 
ff.) ; there is no part of what was communi- 
cated to him to be conveyed to the people 
that was presented to him in what can be 
strictly called a vision; whilst in Jeremiah 
the only instance of this kind mentioned is 
the vision of the almond-tree, and the seeth- 
ing-pot given to him on the occasion of his 
first mission as a prophet (i. 11 ff.). But in 
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Ezekiel visions abound ; and with him may 


and which finds its culminating expression in 
the Revelation of St. John. Another pecu- 
liarity of this book is the prevalence of sym- 
bolical and allegorical representations, some 
of which are of a character so colossal and 
majestic as to astound and awe the mind, 
while others in their vastness and strangeness 
are so obscure as to render some parts of the 
book (as St. Jerome says) a “very labyrinth 
of the mysteries of God.” * Many of his 
discourses, however, are simply didactic, and 
in them he uses ordinary forms of speech, not 
disdaining the use of common proverbs (cf. 
xii, 22, 23; Xvi. 44, 45; xviii. 2), and em- 
ploying throughout a somewhat humble style, 
not without diffuseness and frequent repeti- 
tions. Though endowed with a towering 
imagination, he seldom indulges in poetry, but 
uses that faculty chiefly in framing striking 
images and in picturesque descriptions with 
great minuteness of detail. It is only in 
chapters xix., xxvii., and xxxil., that a genu- 
inely lyric strain can be discerned. 

The style and manner of the prophet’s 
writings bear the stamp of his own individu- 
ality. “Strength and energy,” says Haver- 
nick, “form the most prominent of his cha- 
racteristic features. In him we see an indivi- 
duality endowed by nature with marvellous 
spiritual vigour, sanctified by a higher power 
which controlled it and made use of it. Ezekiel 
is one of the most imposing of the organs 
of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament, a 
truly gigantic phenomenon. The fire of 
divine wrath, the mighty rushing of the Spirit 
of the Lord, the holy majesty of Jehovah as 
the seer beheld it, are marvellously reflected 
in his discourses. In clearest and most defi- 
nite antagonism to the time, and to the cor- 
rupt spirit by which it was dominated, he came 
forth with all ruggedness and iron consistency. 
If he had to contend with a people of a 
brasen front and unbending neck, he had also 
on his side an unbending nature, with intrepid 
courage and boldness; with words full of 
devouring fire to oppose to the evil. With 
ardour of utterance there is in him combined 
clear firmness and self-possession. The 
prophet does not spring rashly from one 





* Praef. in Comment. in Ezech. Because of the ob- 

scurity of the visions in this book, it was an ordinance of 

the Jews that none should read it before he was thirty years 

of age, nor was it to be orally expounded except by select 

— and to select audiences. See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
‘ortrage der Juden, p. 163. 





be said to have commenced that style of | 
apocalyptic representation which we find in | 
the later prophets, Daniel and Zechariah, | 


object to another; he rather immerses him- } 
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self ever more and more in that which is | 
before him, seizes it with all his power, | 
examines it, penetrates into it on all sides, | 
and rests not until he has wholly exhausted 
it. Hence he often reverts to certain great | 
leading, stirring thoughts. One sees that he 
wholly lives and moves therein. Incessantly 
does he hold before the hard ears and hearts 
of the people the one thing needful. The 
high effect, the transporting power of his elo- 
quence rests on this combination of indefati- 
gable consistency with such imposing power.”* 
Ezekiel was the younger contemporary of 
Jeremiah, and with marked personal and 
literary differences there are many points 
common to the two prophets. Not only are 
expressions borrowed by Ezekiel from Jere- 
miah, but in the general tone of thought and 
in the relation of their utterances to the times 
and to the people, there is much resemblance. | 
“The book of Jeremiah,” says” Ewald, 
“evidently hovered before him while com- 
posing his own as a model in respect of many 
phrases and figures. The four principal 
punishments (v. 2 ff. ; xii. 16; xiv. 13 ff.); the 
description of the false prophets (xili., especi- | 
ally ver. 10, 16), as well as Messianic expres- | 
sions (xi. 19; xvi. 60; xviil. 313; XXXVI. 25 
— 28), wholly recall Jeremiah; even the 
prediction of the fate of the last king (xii. 14 ; | 
xvii. 26) is in a manner framed as Jeremiah | 
has done (Jer. xxi. 7; xxxii. 5, comp. lii. | 
11).” + This affinity of style and representa- | 
tion is the probable source of the tradition | 
that Ezekiel was the amanuensis of Jeremiah. | 
The mission of both was to the same people 
and at nearly the same time, so that it is not 
surprising that, as Calvin says, “‘ they should | 
utter their prophecies, the one in Jerusalem | 
and the other in Chaldea, as from one mouth, 
and liketwo singers shouldcompose themselves | 
the one to the voice of the other.” The lot of 
Ezekiel, however, was cast in less tryingcircum- 
stances than that of Jeremiah. Itwasthe better | 
portion of the nation, the more pious and the 
more attached to the institutions of their re- | 
ligion, that had been carried captive along with 
Ezekiel. This is evident from Jer. xxiv. | 
Among them, therefore, the prophet found a | 
better field, one less rugged and more fruitful 
than was furnished among those who remained 
in Jerusalem. Still it was not an easy or 
pleasant post to which Ezekiel was called. 
The people were not all well-disposed, and 
there were many temptations to apostacy in 
that heathen land to which they had been 
carried. Hence the prophet had even among | 








| 
| 
| 
* Commentar, Vorbemerkungen, p.- xiii. 
+ Propheten der A. B., ii., 329. 


| some qualification. 


them to encounter opposition, and it needed 
that God should make the face of the prophet 
strong against their faces, and his forehead 
strong against their foreheads, that he might 
not fear them nor be dismayed at their looks 
(iii, 8, 9). ‘That God would thus strengthen 
his servant the prophet carried a memorial- 
assurance in his name ; for whether the word 
Ezekiel means “ he in relation to whom God 
is strong,” or “ he whom God makes strong,” 
it expresses confidence in God as the strength- 
ener of his people. By Him was Ezekiel 
made strong—strong by natural mental con- 
stitution, and strong by special endowment 
from the Divine Spirit, strong in principle, in 
faith, and in courage, so that he became “a | 
spiritual Samson,” “a strong gigantic nature | 
fitted for that very reason to contend success- 
fully against the Babylonian spirit of the age, 
which revelled in such things as were strong, 
gigantic, and grotesque—standing alone, yet 
equal to a hundred pupils from the schools of 
the prophets.”* ‘In moral earnestness,” | 
says Bleek, “he stands behind none of the 
other prophets. As a prophet he is penetrated 
by the obligation as Jehovah’s watchman, to 
warn the people against false ways, and by 
the consciousness of the guilt which he should | 
incur through any neglect of this duty (iii. 17 
—2I ; Xxxili. 7—9.”) T > 

Ewald lays great stress on the scholarly 
or literary character of this book, and the 
narrow domestic circle of the prophet’s 
activity. “Ezekiel,” he says, “appears as 
we see him in his book more as an 
author than as a prophet of public life. The 
author may have his own superior excellencies 
foreign to a prophet of the older type; and 
so in fact Ezekiel is pre-eminent as a writer 
in skill, elegance, and completeness over all 
the earlier prophets, especially Jeremiah. 
But the more the author and scholar waxes, 
so much the more does the genuine prophet 
wane, a truth which is in the ease of Ezekiel 
clearly showed.” t{ There is considerable 
truth in this; but it has to be taken with 
Ezekiel was certainly 
less of a public prophet than Isaiah or Jere- 
miah. He was not like the former, sent to 
speak in the ears of all the people the word 
of the Lord, nor was it like the latter in the 
streets of Jerusalem, that he had to utter his 
discourses. He prophesied to only a rem- 
nant of his nation, and that in a foreign land 
where he and they were captives. But so far 
as circumstances permitted he discharged all 














* Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. iii., p. 3, Eng. Tr. 
+ Hinleit ins A. B., p. 516. 
+ Propheten der A. b,, ii. p. 328. 
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the functions of a true prophet, and as such 
the better portion of his fellow-captives re- 
garded him. If his writings have more of a 
bookish character than those of Isaiah or 


| Jeremiah, this is to be accounted for by the 








more retired life he had to lead, the narrower 
audience he had to address, and the necessity 
under which their condition placed him of 


addressing them privately rather than in | 


public. Witsius has in a few words expressed 
the truth on this point. ‘ He was,” says he, 
“‘q man of excellent genius and erudition, so 
that even setting aside his gift of prophecy, 


LOVE 


HEN the proposal was being discussed, 


to establish a monument to Dr. Living- | 


stone in the shape of a missionary settle- 
ment on the south-western shore of Lake 
Nyassa, to be called after him Livingstonia, 
the name of Lovedale was very frequently 
introduced. The new mission-station, in- 
deed, was to be formed after the model of 
Lovedale ; and, not unnaturally, we wished 
to know about Lovedale, its origin, its mode 
of management, the work it has done, and is 
doing. So we have gratified ourselves by 
putting together all the information we could 
get ; and believe that our readers will not be 
disinclined to receive an epitome of it at our 
hands. 

They will remember, then, that in those 
most interesting papers, which were con- 
tributed to the pages of this magazine by Dr. 
James Stewart, on “ Dr. Livingstone and the 
Zambesi,” he tells us that his object in join- 
ing Dr. Livingstone was to see for himself the 
possibility of establishing a mission in Central 
Africa. For this purpose he explored a large 
section of the Zambesi and the Shire River. 
The members of the English Universities’ 
Mission, in spite of the sad loss of their 
lamented head, were still striving to establish 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Shirwa, on the mountain heights to the east 
of the Shire. But their work looked only 
too likely to collapse ; and when Dr. Stewart 
returned from his adventurous expedition, the 
fate of that mission was taken as a warning 
by those most interested. Dr. Stewart himself 
was unshaken in his conviction of the pos- 
sibility of such an enterprise ; but, as decisive 
action at that time—now over thirteen years 
ago—seemed hopeless, he accepted Dr. Duff's 
advice to proceed to Lovedale, to strengthen 
the mission seminary there. “I can testify,” 


which is incomparable, he deserves to be 
| compared with other illustrious writers on ac- 
| count of his most beautiful conceptions, ele- 
| gant comparisons, and great proficiency in 
many things.” * One of the Christian fathers 
also describes him as “the great initiated 
|seer and interpreter of mysteries and 
| visions.” ¢ 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 








| 
| * Miscell. Sac., i. Pp. 243. 
+ Gregor. Nazianz., Orat. i., Apologet., p. 28 B, quoted by 
Carpzov Introd., p. 2c2. 
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|says Dr. Duff, “that one of his difficulties 
was the possible diversion from his favourite 
scheme of invading Central Africa, which 
his acceding to such a course might entail. 
On the contrary, I took it upon me to assure 
him, that his going to Lovedale, and helping 
to raise the institution there to a position 
which might command the respect and con- 
fidence of the Cape Colony abroad and the 
Church at home, would be one of the surest 
means of enabling him to realise his long 
and fondly-cherished design.” 

And ‘so it has proved. Dr. Stewart may 
be regarded as the original proposer of the 
Nyassa Mission, and his practical experience 
gained at Lovedale must greatly aid him in 
making effective efforts for Livingstonia. 





‘‘ Our intended position at Nyassa,’’ says Dr. Duff 
in a graphic account of all the arrangements, ‘* would 
be closely linked, in many ways, to Lovedale—re- 
ceiving much help from it, and contributing some- 
thing to it in return—so that the two missions would 
be made beneficially to act and react on each other. 
If the proposed settlement on Lake Nyassa, by God's 
blessing, succeeded, it was already Dr. Stewart’s 
purpose, when he went there about a year hence 
[z.e., about the present time], to take fifty or sixty 
young natives with him to Lovedale, train them 
there in industrial habits, useful knowledge, and, 
above all, the truths of the Christian faith, send them 
back as propagandists of the useful arts and true 
religion, and continue to carry on this reciprocal 
process until Livingstonia should not only have its 
primary and secondary schools, but its own higher 
gymnasium and collegiate institution too.” 


Though Livingstonia has been planned 
originally by Scottish Free-Churchmen, it is 
cordially supported by the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, while the United Presby- 
terian and other Churches have shown the 
fullest sympathy, and indeed supplied some 
of the mission staff. A mission at another 
point on Lake Nyassa to be founded by the 
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Established Church of Scotland, is to be in 
friendly relationship and constant communi- 
cation with it; boats and other things being 
held as common property. Livingstonia is 
to be in the best and highest sense non-sec- 
tarian; Dr. Stewart having, as we shall see, 
learned by experience that it would be 
disastrous to introduce the home divisions 
among Africans; and it is certain that by 
this feature of its character also it will be the 
better and more expressive monument of the 
manly, sympathetic Christianity of him after 
whom it is rightly named. In devoting 
himself to Lovedale, we thus see that Dr. 
Stewart, after all, took the shortest and 
most effective way to work, when the proper 
time arrived, on an ever-widening circle, in 
the interior, thus realising the old truth, that 
“Providence is the best preparer.” While 
we leave him on his way to Lake Nyassa, 
let us glance for a little at the history of 
Lovedale. 

Lovedale, named after the Rev. Dr. John 
Love, who was for a long period energetic 
Secretary to the Glasgow Missionary Society, 
is situated on the west bank of the Chumie, 
about six hundred and fifty miles in a south- 
easterly direction from Capetown. It is not, 
however, the original settlement of that 
name ; the first mission buildings having been 
destroyed in. the war of 1834. On returning 
to resume their work after peace had been 
declared, the missionaries fancied they could 
make a better choice. This they seem to 
have been successful in doing, since Mrs. 
Dalziel in 1870, describes the Lovedale 
Buildings as “ prettily nestled among the 
grassy hills, reminding us of Moffat.”* The 
later developments, which have made Love- 
dale more especially interesting, were not for 
several years thought of. It was simply an 
ordinary mission-station, where earnest and 
fearless men week by week proclaimed the 
truth to a handful of converts—the number in 
1831 was only eleven—and were ever making 
expeditions on this side or that, among the 
native tribes around them; founding new 
preaching stations wherever circumstances 
would permit. In 1841, the Rev. William 
Govan, who had been home on furlough, was 
sent out to establish a seminary, as it was 
felt that the education hitherto given to the 
children was too elementary. Natives and 
Europeans were to be associated on an equal 
footing in school, and taught to regard each 
other with mutual respect. It was hoped that, 





Quoted by the Rev. Robert Hunter in his “‘ History of 
Free Church Missions in India and Africa,”’ p. 349. T. Nel- 
son & Sons 





as in India, native teachers and preachers 
would thus be raised up. One peculiar fact 
was noted by Mr. Govan, and has been often 
verified since : ‘‘ So long as the representatives 
of the two races remained boys, they were 
almost equal in mental power, as was shown 
by the fact that the prizes gained by the 
members. of each race was almost exactly 
proportioned to the members of that race 
then in the class; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that when the boys grew up to 
manhood, the superiority of the Europeans 
became very marked.” 

In 1844 the stations of the Glasgow 
Missionary Society were transferred to the 
Free Church of Scotland, and amid changes 
and adversities of many kinds, the work was 
pushed forward, so that in 1847, there were 
thirty-seven communicants of various nations, 
and about one hundred and sixty pupils— 
boys and girls. In 1849, the Government, 
recognising the value of the institution, gave 
it practical support, and promised to increase 
it. The great Kaffir war by-and-by came on 
and very much impeded the work ; but in 
1854, we read that the membership at Love- 
dale had risen to one hundred and sixty. In 
1855, Sir George Grey, who was then the 
Governor of Cape Colony, and appreciated 
highly the work that was being done at 
Lovedale, suggested that an industrial depart- 
ment should be added. Sufficient money for 
this was soon forthcoming, and four trade- 
masters were brought from England—a car- 
penter, a mason, a waggon-maker, and a 
blacksmith. Suitable workshops were built, 
and apprentices assigned to each. The 
Government paid the masters—not interfering 
otherwise with the direction of the semiffary. 
This plan would have wrought well, but after 
Sir George Grey had returned home, the 
Government support was not continued. 

The industrial department was not allowed 
to drop, however. It was sustained with 
unflagging energy and patience. The con- 
verts had now reached that point, when 
they were able to give out of their small 
store. They subscribed to build their own 
churches ; and education began to be so 
appreciated that it became evident they 
might by-and-by be able to pay to have their 
children taught. In 1863, the number of 
communicants in the Lovedale district was 
three hundred and forty-five, and the average 
attendance nine hundred and sixty-five. The 
whole sum contributed to the mission during 
the seven years prior to 1863 was £2,000, 
and of that no less than £1,750 by the 
people themselves. So matters went on, till 
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changes occurred in the staff of the institu- 
tion, and Dr. James Stewart, as we have said, 
joined it in 1865, soon to become its prin- 
cipal. He at once set himself to work to 
improve the domestic condition of the 
people in the district ; managing to induce 
some of them to try the experiment of 


“squaring the circle,” ¢.¢., building their | Africa. 


houses or huts square instead of round ; and 
he added to the number of the trades 
in the institution, introducing printing. 


He also added largely to a library, which | 


had been formed, and which he re-orga- 
nized, so as to make it more easily avail- 
able for the public from fifty to eighty 








| miles round Lovedale as well as for the 
institution. The most notable change, how- 
| ever, that has taken place since Dr. Stewart’s 
| advent, is the re-organization and extension 
of the girls’ schools—the funds for this 
| purpose having been collected by the Ladies’ 
| Society for Female Education in India and 
| The great success of this school, 
| first under Miss Waterston and then under 
Miss MacRitchie, rendered necessary the 
enlargement of the premises, and a commo- 
dious building for the girls’ schools, of which 
|we here present an engraving, has been 
|the result. But to get aclear idea of the 
‘work done, we must make abstract of a few 




















Girls’ School, Lovedale. 


figures gleaned from recent reports. The | 
total number of all at both institutions, in- | 
cluding both the educational and industrial | 
departments, whose names have been on the | 
books within the year (1874), is 432, compared 
with 393 the previous year—made up of native 
boarders 240, European boarders 35, Euro- 
pean day pupils 32, apprentices 40. In the 
girls’ institution there are boarders 65, day 
pupils 20. The number admitted was 112, 
and from many also going out, the number | 
actually present at any one time would be 
about 340. There are half-a-dozen white 
educated teachers and half-a-dozen white 
artizans, The industrial training, besides 


carpentering, waggon-making, and_black- 
smith work, includes bookbinding and print- 
ing, telegraph work, and farm work. There 
are thirteen native apprentice blacksmiths 
and waggon men, seventeen are employed 
as carpenters and others, and all the rest 
spend a couple of hours daily at farm ‘work. 
The Kaffirs are so eager to get into the 
institution that they pay £5 a-head for their 
education, and the working departments 
nearly sustain themselves, ‘Ten transport [ 
waggons, worth £1,300, were turned out 
last year, and five thousand copies of a 
Kaffir hymn-book were printed, besides 
many other less important things. 
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The institution is in the best sense catho- 
Young men are sent by other Churches 
| and very gladly welcomed. 
we read, ‘The object of the institution is 
Christian. A consciousness of belonging to 
this or the other sect is not encouraged here, 
any more than antipathy of race, and what- 
ever may be the ultimate form of the South 


In the last report | 





was shown by Dr. Stewart in the introduc- 
tion of telegraphy some years ago, before it 
had yet been thought of in many institutions 
in the home-country. Several of the natives 
are now adepts in manipulation, and others 
are being trained. This is likely to prove a 
most advantageous industry, as it has been 
found at home. We do not know if a small 


African Church, we don’t think it advisable | class in photography would succeed there as 
that all the home sectarian antagonisms should | 


be reproduced on African soil.” 

The curriculum of education includes a 
collegiate course, especially intended for those 
who may desire to become teachers or 
preachers. It comprehends an Arts Course, 
including Latin and Greek, Ifistory, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, mental philosophy and logic, moral 
philosophy, and political economy; and a 
Theological Course, which occupies three 
years. Judging from the text-books ahd a 
specimen of the questions which we have 
perused, it is clear that the examinations are 
no such easy matter. There were twenty-one 
students in the ordinary course, and twelve in 
the theological one, three having already 
finished their studies in theology. There is 
also a preparatory teachers’ class, and a 
teachers’ training class, which averages fifty- 
four, of whom twenty-four had last year been 
selected for special training. ‘Two had 
passed the Government examination, and ten 
had gone out dummg the year. Besides 
teaching in the schools, the students hold 
evangelistic services and supply pulpits in the 
district, and sometimes of their own accord 
hold prayer-meetings in the kraals. These 
services have been conducted in English, 
Kaffir, and Dutch. There are large music 
classes ; and an instrumental band has made 
rapid progress. There are also literary 
societies, senior and junior, well attended. 

In the girls’ department industrial work is 
combined with teaching, as in the boys, and 
the total receipts for work done during one 
year for sewing, washing, dressing, &c., wa 
£60. 

Of the various industrial departments we 
have not left ourselves room to speak parti- 
cularly. ‘They seem to vie with each other 
in attaining good results ; only of the print- 
ing we must say that the specimens we have 
before us of the Xefir Express—a newspaper 
started in 1871, and half in English, half in 
Kaffir—show not only good “ composition,” 
but really careful presswork ; amply justifying 
Dr. Stewart’s appeal to his fellow-missionaries 
for any printing work they may have to give. 
We are inclined to think that great wisdom 





it has done at home in several instances. 
The natives, we learn, are imitative and neat- 
handed, and might turn out good photogra- 
phers; and such skilled craftsmen, we pre- 
sume, must be wanted already at Capetown, 
as they will by-and-by no doubt be in other 
parts of South Africa. 

We regret to observe that loss is sometimes 
sustained in the farm work, there as else- 
where. But the loss in one direction is so 
far counterbalanced by gain in others ; and 
we are glad to observe that Dr. Stewart can 
offer a good investment to capitalists at 
home. 


‘“‘ The loss of sheep and goats from the rains in 1874 

was great—three hundred; but this result must be 
ascribed to the necessity of farming without capital, 
with which sheds might be erected. "The want of capi- 
tal need be no mystery to those who compare our in- 
come with our necessary expenditure, and probably a 
single glance into the dining-hall at the dinner hour 
will satisfy any one as to what the latter must be; 
but we must either stop the work or get on in the 
best way possible. Christian philanthropy might 
find a favourable investment in the punchase of farm 
implements and other plamt for Lovedale. The 
annual return, for the good of so many Africamyoung 
men, would not be less. than twenty-fiwe per cent.” 


The mixing of European with native 
youths. im the classes, &c., has been found 
to have a very good effect. On this point 
the Report for 1874 speaks well :— 


“Some among our Europeans here are young men 
of superior talent and great promise, and we would 
be glad to have more of this higher class. They 
have an excellent influence on the native youths. 
The two races are separated entirely in boarding. 
They meet in the classes and on the grounds. There 
is here not the tithe of the danger which European 
youths may incur at their own homes from contact 
with their fathers’ servants. The annual examination 
ought to show whether there is not a healthy rivalry 
between the different races in study. With the same 
sets of papers, the printed lists, which give the per- 
centage of marks, show Europeans and natives 
mixed without any rule. Five of these lists are 
headed by natives, who write the papers in to them 
a foreign language. Europeans have a good oppor- 
tunity “here of learning the Kaffir language. Pro- 
bably nothing so effectually prevents Europeans from 
having any influence over the Kuflirs as i; gnorance of 
their language.” 

The following paragraph will give a fair 
idea of the daily life at Lovedale :— 


“The first cr lowest year begins with the junior 
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reader and simple rules in arithmetic, and they pro- 
ceed onwards during the two succeeding years to 
British history, student’s Hume, geography, gram- | 
mar, and arithmetic to square and cube root. The 
earliest classes begin at seven o’clock in the morning, 
for the purpose of translation from English into 
Kaffir and Dutch under native assistant masters. 
There are three of these classes in Kaffir, and one 
in Dutch. Pupils attend these classes for two years, 
as, after first entering the institution, it has been 
found that without a knowledge of English their sub- 
sequent progress is exceedingly slow. At eight 
o’clock these classes are dismissed, and all assemble 
for worship and breakfast from the educational and | 
work departments, At nine o’clock all the classes in 

the institution begin regular work. With the excep- 

tion of the classes in the college department, the first 

half-hour in each class is given for religious instruc- | 
tion, based on the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles. | 
From half-past nine A.M. till one P.M. the classes in 

the various years go on with the work mentioned 

above. At a quarter-past one they assemble for 

dinner. At two o’clock, or three in summer, all | 
those not engaged in trades meet for two hours for 
work in the fields or in the grounds about the institu- | 
tion. With the exception of afew married men, and 

one or two head men, who have come to the insti- | 
tution under considerable disadvantages from having 
had to leave their families or their employments, all 
the native pupils are engaged in some kind of work.’’ 


When, four years ago, fees were intro- 
duced, it was feared that the numbers would 
fall off. This, however, has not been the 
case, the numbers having steadily increased. 
At that time Dr. Stewart wrote,— 


‘‘ Education can never be greatly extended till the 
natives themselves assist in the work, and therefore 
we levy fees in Lovedale, and we should be glad to 
see all similar places doing the same. It is not to | 
press heavily on the native that we propose this, but 
because the benefit of education cannot be widely 
diffused till the natives themselves assist ; because a 
fair proportion of them are able to pay ; and because 
there is abundance of employment in the country for 
those who are willing to work.” 


| used by one head man. 


Dr. Stewart at one place wisely remarks, 
“‘Qur experience of ‘civilising apart from 
Christianizing the native,’ leads us to expect 
but small results from the former alone.” 
He is only verifying an experience common 
to India, Africa, and the South Pacific, when 
he writes as he does in this passage :— 


“The class we find the most troublesome and the | 
least promising, are those whose views of things and | 
general mental attainment are as yet uninfluenced by 
the habits and opinions of civilised life. 
some who absorb the contents of school-books very 
rapidly, and who are yet in all their sympathies, | 
likings, and beliefs little different from those who | 
have had no such advantages. We observe that it | 
takes a good many years before the influences and | 
modes of civilised thought come to be adopted by 
many who come here, When the information con- | 
tained in these books is only received into the mind | 
without so influencing the views of the individual in | 
favour of Christianity and civilisation, the result is | 


There are | 


generally a large amount of pride and self-conceit, | 
i 


| that they were in earnest.’ 
| to take the matter back to their villages, and discuss 


in the Transkei. 
| held, at which more than a thousand natives were 


| meeting did not last more than an hour. 


| them. 


| which renders many comparatively useless, and 


effectually stops all further mental and moral growth.” 


With all drawbacks however, it does 
speak highly for the Kaffirs that they have 
shown so much self-denial and self-help. 
And certainly Dr. Stewart is well justified in 
claiming credit for them, as he does here :— 


“During 1873, the Fingoes, Kaffirs, and other 
natives have paid £800 for education. For the new 
Industrial and Educational Institution in the 
Transkei, £1,500. Total native payments during 
1873, £2,300. Itis doubtful if any facts similar to 
these have occurred in connection with any single 
institution in the mission field in any part of the 
world during the past year.” 


The story of that Transkei institution de- 
serves to be made widely known, because it 
shows better than almost anything else, the 
decision and hopefulness of the people. 


‘¢Some short time ago the natives of a district 
known as the Transkei, beyond the frontier of the 
Cape Colony, asked that a branch of Lovedale 
Missionary institution might be erected within their 
territory. Dr. Stewart visited them, and ata meeting 
with their head men said, ‘ Probably that would be 
done if they would raise at least £1,000 as a proof 
He recommended them 


the subject thoroughly among themselves, and give 
their answer to Captain Blyth, the British resident 
In a fortnight a large meeting was 


present, and they agreed to undertake the work. 
Five months afterwards Captain Blyth wrote+to Dr. 
Stewart,—‘ Come up; the money is ready.” A 
second meeting was then held, also in the open air. 
On a small table were placed the contributions of the 


| people, in the shape of a heap of silver and gold— 


but mostly the former—amounting to £1,484, in- 
creased to £1,500 before the close of the day. 
The proceedings were short and business-like. The 
The native 
speeches might all be condensed into an expression 
Pointing to the heap of 
money, he said, ‘ Now, there are the stones, go on 
and build.’” 


We were glad to know that when Dr. 
Stewart was in this country last year, he 
managed to collect a considerable sum to 
supplement the efforts of the Transkei people ; 
but we are not aware that the list is closed. 

As to spiritual results, the reports and 


papers we have read give many pleasing | 
| tokens. 


We cannot pause to dwell upon 
The greatest anxiety of those at the 
head of the institution is to see those in their 
charge exhibiting the practical fruits of a 
Christian life. All else is secondary to this ; 
and we can say that a manly, healthy Chris- 
tian influence pervades all. When Love- 
dales are multiplied a hundredfold over 
Africa, the day of full deliverance will not 
be far off. H, A. PAGE. 
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THE LEYDEN TERCENTENARY. 


5 Y Leta! nearly a year ago was held with 
much flourish of trumpets the tercen- 
tenary of the University of Leyden. It was a 
grand affair ; delegates were summoned to it 
from all the countries of Europe; the quiet 
Dutch town seemed to go wild for the occa- 
sion; altogether no other university ever 
made so much fuss on one of its birthdays. 
And yet three hundred years are very little 
for an university to boast of. Think of Cor- 
dova, which was famous when the Moors 
were at the height of their greatness, of Paris, 
and Padua, and Salamanca, and Oxford with 
University College, said to have been founded 
by King Alfred, and Merton, where John 
Scotus Erigena taught, and Cambridge, going 
back almost to Edward I.’s day ; what are 
three hundred years compared with thé lives 
of some of these? Why so much noise, then, 
about one of the latest-born of European 
universities? Chiefly because of the circum- 
stances of its foundation—it commemorates 
the triumph of liberty over oppression in one 
of the most remarkable contests in which men 
have ever been engaged. Up to the time of 
its famous siege, nobody had heard much of 
Leyden. It was an ancient place which 
somehow had got the same name as a better- 
known city, for it was Zugdunum Batavorum, 
the Lyons of the Batavians. Everybody 
knows that it is on the oude Rijn (old Rhine), 
the original channel of that uncertain river. 
Of course, in early times it was under a 
count, who had a strong durg in its midst; 
but it got rid of him in 1420, and took rank 
among the “free cities” of Holland and 
Flanders. This “freedom” meant the 
absence of local rulers; for all the “ free” 
cities were subject, first, to the counts of Hol- 
land and of Flanders, then to the House of 
Burgundy, and then to Charles V.; but they 
had no masters inside their own walls. Be- 
sides getting “free,” Leyden had produced 
two tolerably famous characters, Lucas of 
Leyden, one of the earliest painters of the 
Dutch school, and John Boccold, or John of 
Leyden, the anabaptist who revolutionized 
Miinster. 

Protestantism had from the very first taken 
a firm hold on the Netherlands. Charles V. 
was no friend to it, but he was content to 
make ‘the sectaries” pay for the privilege 
of worshipping after their own fashion. His 
son Philip was far more thorough; like the 
Grand Inquisitor Torquemada, he preferred 
a desert, provided it was a Catholic desert ; 





and along with the Duke of Alva, he set him- 
self to ruin the country in the attempt to 
“convert” the inhabitants. William the 
Silent, prince of Orange, a foreigner who 
more thoroughly identified himself with the 
people than did any of their own nobles, 
saved Holland and Zealand from him, but 
only (as we shall see) with the help of the sea. 
The relief of Leyden was the turning-point 
of the struggle ; Utrecht had fallen, Haarlem 
was lost after a desperate defence lasting 
seven months, lost at a cost of twelve thou- 
sand men, out of the thirty thousand besiegers 
whom Alva called “Invincibles” and “ None- 
such,” but still lost in spite of all William’s 
efforts to save it. ‘The Hague was in Spanish 
hands. Thestill independent districts would 
be cut in two, and must be crushed in detail 
if Leyden fell. For a short time, indeed, the 
siege was interrupted when William’s brother, 
Louis of Nassau, made the futile attempt 
which ended in the defeat on Mook heath. 
But, after two months’ respite, during which 
the careless citizens had neglected William’s 
advice, and had done nothing to victual or 
to fortify their town, the siege begun again 
in May, 1574, and Valdez, the Spanish 
general, repaired his old redoubts and built 
new ones, and had soon completely invested 
the place. Leyden was not to be vigorously 
attacked like Haarlem,—that had proved too 
costly a process ; he would starve it into sub- 
mission. 

The besieged had no regular troops. They 
refused to admit five hundred English, under 
Colonel Chester, who had fled to Leyden after 
abandoning to Valdez the fort of Valken- 
burg. They had a few /rancs-tireurs (as they 
were called in the late war) and five compa- 
nies of the burgher guard. But they had two 
wonderful leaders, the burgomaster Van der 
Werf, and the military commandant Van der 
Doés, better known by his Latinised name 
Dousa, for he was a scholar as well as a sol- 
dier, friend and correspondent of the chief 
scholars of the day. Unprepared as they 
were, they all determined to resist to the 
uttermost. “Think of Haarlem” was the 
answer to any whisper about coming to terms ; 
and well they might think of Haarlem when, 
in spite of Don Frederic’s solemn assurances 
of amnesty, more than two thousand three 
hundred persons were butchered in cold 
blood after the surrender. No wonder, then, 
when Valdez offered terms, and the “ Glip- 
pers ” (Spanish-Dutchmen) kept plying their 
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acquaintances among the townsfolk with 
letters urging them to submit, the only reply 
was a line of poetry, borrowed by Dousa from 
the “ maxims” of Cato the Elder, and written 
on a big sheet of paper. 


“* When the bird-catcher’s snares are all cunningly laid, 
’Tis then that his pipe’s sweetest music is played.” 


“Hold out three months,” said William. 
“Help us as soon as you can,” was the reply, 


| “but, help or no help, we'll never give in.” 


But there was very little food in the place. 
Before the end of June everybody was on 
rations ; early in August the bread had failed; 
however, there was a little malt in store, which 
was made into cakes. Howto help Leyden? 
There was nothing to be done by hand ; the 
Spaniards of that day were splendid soldiers, 
and the battle of Mook heath had quite dis- 
pirited the patriots ; the enemy, too, held the 
greater part of the coast. There was nothing 
tor it but to cut the dykes which kept the 
Maas and Yssel within bounds. This meant 
the submersion of a vast extent of the best 
land in Holland, destruction of crops and 
stock, ruin of farmers, &c. It took all 
William’s eloquence to persuade the “ States” 
to give their consent ; at last they all joined 
in the cry, “ Better a drowned land than a 
lost land,” and the dykes were cut and the 
sluices opened. But the water rose very 
slowly, came crawling on a few inches deep, 
so that the Dutch flotilla lay idle at Rotter- 
dam, and William in his impatience got a 
severe attack of fever. Day by day the Ley- 
deners climbed up their church steeples, their 
hearts sick with hope deferred, straining 
their eyes to catch a glimpse of the advanc- 
ing waters. A service of carrier-pigeons kept 
them pretty well informed of what was being 
done outside, but the grand dyke, the Zand- 
Scheiding (marking the division between the 
older land and that more recently reclaimed), 
prevented even the few inches of sea from 
coming within two leagues of the place, and 
this Scheiding the Spaniards had strongly 
fortified. At last there was water enough for 
the Dutch galleys to get up to the grand 
dyke. They had on board two thousand 
eight hundred men, among them eight 
hundred Zealanders, wild, ferocious veterans, 
scarred and hacked in innumerable combats, 
strangely dressed, with crescents in their 
caps and the inscription, “We'll rather be 
Turks than Papists.” These “ sea-dogs” 
neither took nor gave quarter; and on the 
night of September roth, they stormed the 
Scheiding and fortified themselves upon it, 
after a desperate struggle, disgraced on their 
part by shocking cruelties. They say that 





a Zealander, having struck down a Spaniard, 
tore out his heart, and fastening his teeth 
into it, flung it to a dog, exclaiming, “’Tis 
too bitter.” 

The Scheiding was at once cut through; 
but there were other dykes, and the wind blew 
stubbornly from the east ; it seemed as hard 
to bring the sea up to Leyden as it had been 
in the old time to win all this land from the 
waters. Then came a three days’ gale from 
the north-west, and another dyke was passed 
and the flotilla was less than two miles from 
the city walls, when suddenly the wind again 
changed, the water went down to nine inches, 
eighteen being the draught of the lightest of 
the galleys, and it seemed as if Leyden must 
be given up after all. 

The Leydeners meanwhile had devoured 
everything in the way of ordinary food, and 
were (like the poor Parisians five years ago) 
killing their dogs, cats, and rats, boiling up 
hides and even shoes, and stripping the leaves 
off the trees. ‘Then a plague set in; babes 
died at the shrivelled breasts of their dead 
mothers, houses were found full of corpses ; 
from seven to eight thousand people perished. 
And then, hopeless of relief, some began to 
murmur. A dead body was set up against 
Van der Werfs door; and, as he passed 
through the street, the crowd began to re- 
proach him. “Friends,” said he, “I have made 
oath to hold the city, to keep you all from a 
worse fate than dying of plague or hunger. 
I can but die once. Take my life ; here is 
my sword ; kill me, and part my body among 
you. But don’t think that while I have life 
i will surrender.” These words seemed to 
give new spirit to the besieged ; they rushed 
to the walls and began taunting the Spaniards. 
“You call us rat-eaters,” they shouted, 
** we'll do worse than that ; when all the rats 
are gone, we'll eat our left arms and keep our 
right to fight you with ; and then, last of all, 
we'll set the place on fire and die, men, 
women, and children, in the flames, rather 
than give in.” 

That would have been acting in Spanish 
fashion; the Saguntines had in that way 
foiled the victorious Hannibal ; the men of 
Numantia had burned their city over their 
heads rather than surrender to the Romans. 
But the Leydeners were not to be brought to 
such a terrible alternative. True, the water 
had been sinking right on to the very end of 
September; but at last came the equinoctial 
gales. On October 1st and 2nd there was a 
storm from the south-west, which, driving the 
spring-tide before it, at last brought the north || 
sea right up to the walls. The Spaniards 
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were frightened; they didn’t relish that 
amphibious sort of fighting at which the 
Zealanders were such adepts. They held 
two strong forts, Zouterwoode (Southernwood) 
and Lammer; from the first they were 
beaten out, a good many of them getting 
drowned as they retreated along a fast- 
crumbling dyke, towards the Hague; the 
other, an “ impregnable ” fort, they abandoned 
in the night. When the Dutch admiral found 
Lammer deserted, he feared at first that the 
city had been stormed at the last moment. 
The townspeople, on their part, did not know 
what to make of it; they suspected an 
ambush, fancying the Spaniards meant to 
rush in upon them while they were welcoming 
the approaching fleet. A poor boy, the only 
living creature who had watched the Spaniards 
go, told them what had happened, and run- 
ing into the enemy’s camp, brought out a 
camp kettle full of all sorts of stewed vege- 
tables. ‘This convinced them that they were 
saved ; and to this day an ol/a padrida of 
vegetables is served up in every house on the 
3rd of October; last year a public distribu- 
tion of the memorable “mess” was made to 
all the poor of the place. 

In a few hours the flotilla came in. Yes, 
tnere the ships were at last; and the first 
thing was a grand flinging of loaves to the 


famished townsfolk who had swarmed down | 





to the quays. Some were choked with the | 


first mouthful, others gorged themselves to 
death ; the rationing had to be kept up a 
little longer. Then, after this hasty meal, 
everybody thronged to the big church, the 
admiral, the burgomaster, and dignitaries, 
and almost every man, woman, and child in 
the place. After a prayer came the thanks- 
giving hymn, thousands of voices joining in. 
But the sudden change was too much for flesh 
and blood; after singing a verse or two, the 
whole of the vast company burst into tears. 
News that the city was saved was sent at 
once. to William at Delft. He hastened to 
Leyden ; scouting the warnings of those who 
begged him, still invalid as he was, not to 
risk breathing the air of a place where so 
many had died of pestilence. 

Moreover, wonderful to tell, on the 4th of 
October, the wind veered round, and strong 
easterly gales blew the waters back. In a 
few days the indefatigable Dutchmen were 
mending their dykes. 

How was Leyden to be rewarded for so 
much heroism? To give it a ten days’ fair, 
free of all toll, was a small thing; it was 
resolved to make it the seat of an university, 
such an university as might challenge com- 





parison with the oldest and proudest in 
Europe. Funds were not wanting : the con- 
fiscated monastery of Egmont, instead of 
being granted away to some Dutch Paget or 
Russell, was used to endow the new founda- 
tion. Holland needed an university. Hither- 
to young Dutchmen had gone either to Douay 
orto Louvain. They were notlikely to go there 
any more ; and Geneva and Heidelburg were 
a long way off,—too far, at any rate, for poor 
lads who meant to be Protestant ministers. 
So the charter was drawn out, and a won- 
derful bit of irony it is, reminding us of some 
of the acts of the Long Parliament, which 
made war on Charles in the king’s name; 


what soon became the United Provinces, | 
were still, we must remember, nominally | 
The charter, | 


under the Spanish Crown. 





therefore, is given in the name of Philip II. | 


who, “ considering that during these terrible 
wars all good instruction of youth within our 
provinces of Zealand and Holland is likely 
to come to an end; . . considering, too, our 


wish to recompense our good city of Leyden | 


for the heavy burden it has so faithfully 


borne during the war; we have determined, | 
after ripe deliberation with our beloved | 


cousin, William Prince of Orange, Stadt- 
holder, to found in Leyden a free univer- 
sity...” Early in February, a staff of 
teachers was ready (most of them French 
Huguenot ministers, for the foremost object of 
the university was to provide now-Protestant 
Holland with pastors), and two 
monasteries were prepared, one for teachers 
and pupils, the other for the library. 

On February 8, 1575, it was solemnly 
inaugurated with one of those processions of 
which Dutch and Flemings are so fond, and 
for which Lord Mayor’s shows and the 
Foresters’ féfes, show that we have not lost 
our taste. There were historical and alle- 
gorical figures of all kinds, sacred and pro- 
fane. ‘“ The gospel,” the four Evangelists, 
Apollo and the Muses, Minerva and Cicero, 
and a score more all jumbled together. 
Then came an oration and a banquet, and 
the university was duly opened and placed 
under the charge of trustees (curators) who, 
according to a very English use, manage 
everything except the teaching department. 
But a mere theological college did not 
satisfy Dousa and other ambitious Dutch- 
men; Leyden must make itself at once an 
European reputation. It must therefore 
attract the best teaching power of the time. 
In 1578, Lipsius, a Fleming, one of the first 
classics of the day, famous above all things 
for his edition of ‘Tacitus, was persuaded to 


empty | 
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come to Leyden. Dousa was prouder of | 
bringing him there than even of saving his | 
town from the Spaniards ; at least he said so | 
in a well-turned Latin distich. 

Thirteen years after, Lipsius went back | 
to Louvain, having been’ somehow recon- | 
verted to Romanism. Scaliger, (a Latin 
translation of his real name, de |’Echelle), a 
Protestant of Touraine, the most famous 
scholar of the age, was then, after a good 
deal of trouble, persuaded to come. He 
raised the numbers immensely, and drew | 
students from the ends of Europe, from 
Hungary to Portugal. He died in 1609, 
and was succeeded by Saumaise (Salmasius), 
of Dijon. Then there were native celebri- 
ties, Heinsius, Meursius, &c.; and, by-and- 
by, what had been, for a time, the first 
classical school in Europe, became equally 
famous for medicine under Boerhaave and 
Albinus. Our better class of doctors used 
to go there to finish their studies, just as 
they did afterwards to Paris. 

That is why the Leydeners, fully a year 
ago, invited delegates from every university in | 
the old and new world. Such a gathering | 
there was of savans. No country was un- 
represented save Spain and Italy. Even we, 
though we didn’t take the trouble to send 
any of our crack men, did send somebody. 
Trinity, Dublin, deputed Mr. Mahaffy, who, 
by the way, made one of the best of the 
speeches. France was much better repre- | 
sented than England, by such men as 
Schéfer the orientalist, and Wiirtz, and 
Milne-Edwards, and Littre. But the throng | 
of “small Germans,” or rather big Germans 
from small places, astonished my English 
friend. Who ever heard of Wolfenbiittel as | 
an university town? Who could expect, 
among the learned throng, to see 


“* A smart young professor come dapperly trotting in 
From the world-famed University of Gottingen ?”’ 


Spire, Worms, Gottingen, Wolfenbiittel— | 
I’m afraid to say how many of such-like | 
little places—were represented. Ay, and 
Klausemburg in Transylvania, and Cojmbra | 
in Portugal, and Helsingfors up by the 
Arctic circle. It was cold dull weather, and 
Holland wants sun to set off the unvarying 
green; you will notice all the Cuyps are | 
sunny and most of the Ruysdaels, indeed | 
most Dutch landscapes, except, of course, the | 
snow pieces. Leyden is a pretty town,—for | 
Holland (I don’t like brick), with fine trees | 
along its canals, and, wonderful to tell, a’ 


|as a province to be annexed. 


mound, on which stood the so-called 
Hengist’s tower (commemorating the Saxon 
conquest of England), and which, though 
artificial, rises to a very respectable height— 
for Holland. How full the town was, to be 
sure, in February, 1875, and how strange the 
different dresses—the full red velvet cloak 
with rich gold collar (like a mayor’s chain), 


'of the rectors of Bonn and Jena, the cap 


and heron’s plume of the Hungarians, the 
strange blue and yellow silk caps of the 
Portuguese. My friend was sorry that our 
academic costumes were so poorly repre- 
sented. 

Of course there were speeches, soirées, 
concerts, grand meetings to confer honorary 
degrees. ‘The Dutch are good classics still, 
Cobet and Peerlekampe have an European 
reputation ; and the Dutch theological school 
is really famous, though too broad for most 
English divines. Of course Latin was the 
chief medium of talk, and what a pity it is 
that Latin should not be more generally 
used by our learned men! At last, we are 
beginning to pronounce it as all the rest of 
Europe does. A word to the Dutch: why 


| don’t they write, as well as speak, in Latin? 


Nobody knows Dutch (though nearly every 
Dutchman speaks English); and a Dutch 
theological book has to get translated into 
English, French, or German, before it is ac- 
cessible to any but a very few readers. 


But I don’t care to tell you mwre 


|about this famous gathermg; I was not 


there ; and, though my friend gave me a 
good account of it all, I cannot hope to 
make the story interesting at second-hand. 
Besides, I didn’t want so much to tell what 
was done (which, after all, was much like 


| anniversary-keepings in general), as why it 


was done—in memory, namely, of a heroic 
struggle, and not without a side glance at 


| the possibility of having to make fight in the 


same desperate way once more. Germany 
is sometimes supposed to look at Holland 
Hence this 
tercentenary became in some sort.a national 
protest. The. king’s son, the Prince of 
Orange, was at almost every gathering. 
A German Professor was stopped short 
(civilly but firmly) when he ‘spoke of being 
on German ground; and the most loudly 
cheered speaker said that they were ready 
to bring the ocean in again, rather than 
submit to the yoke of an invader. 
H. S. FAGAN, 
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.* WITHOUT CAREFULNESS. 


MASTER, how shall I bless Thy name 
For Thy tender love to me ? 
For the sweet enablings of Thy grace, 
So sovereign, yet so free, 
That have taught me to obey Thy word, 
And cast my care on Thee! 


They tell of weary burdens borne 
For discipline of life ; 

Of long anxieties and doubts, 
Of struggle and of strife ; 

Of a path of dim perplexities, 
With fears and shadows rife. 


Oh! I have trod that weary path 
With burdens not a few, 

With shadowy faith that Thou wouldst lead, 
And help me safely through ; 

Trying to follow and obey, 
And bear my burden too. 


« 


Master, dear Master, Thou didst speak, 
And yet I did not hear, 

Or long ago I might have ceased 
From every care and fear, 

And gone rejoicing on my way 
From brightening year to year. 


Just now and then some steeper slope 
Would seem so hard to climb, 

That I must cast my load on Thee ; 
And I left it for a time, 

And wondered at the joy of heart, 
Like sweetest Christmas chime. 


A step or two on wingéd feet, 
And then I turned to share 

The burden Thou hadst taken up 
Of ever-pressing care : 

So what I would not leave with Thee, 
Of course I had to bear. 


At last Thy precious precepts fell 
On opened heart and ear ; 

A varied and repeated strain 
I could not choose but hear, 

Enlinking promise and command, 
Like harp and clarion clear. 


‘‘No anxious thought upon thy brow 
The watching world should see— 

No carefulness, O child of God! 
For nothing careful be, 

But cast thou all thy care on Him 
Who always cares for thee!” 


Did not Thy loving Spirit come 
In gentle, gracious shower, 

To work Thy pleasure in my soul 
In that bright, blessed hour, 


| 
| 


| 





And to the word of strong command, 
Add iaith and will and power! 


It was Thy word, it was Thy will-— 
That was enough for me! 

Thenceforth no care could dim my trust, 
For all was cast on Thee; 

Thenceforth my inmost heart could praise 
The grace that set me free. 


And now I find Thy promise true, 
Of ‘* perfect peace ’’ and rest ! 

I cannot sigh, I can but sing, 
While leaning on Thy breast ; 

And leaving everything to Thee, 
Whose ways are always best. 


I never thought it could be thus— 
Month after month to know 

The river of Thy peace, without 
One ripple in its flow, 

Without one quiver in the trust, 
One flicker in its glow. 


Oh ! Thou hast done far more for me 
Than I had asked or thought ! 
I stand and marvel to behold 
What Thou, my Lord, hast wrought, 
And wonder what glad lessons yet 
I shall be daily taught ! 


How shall I praise Thee, Saviour dear, 
For this new life, so sweet ! 

For taking all the care I laid 
At Thy belovéd feet? } 

Keeping Thy hand upon my heart, 
To still each anxious beat. 


I want to praise, with life renewed, 
As I never praised before ; 

With voice and pen, with song and speech, 
To praise Thee more and more, 

And the gladness and the gratitude 
Rejoicingly outpour. 


I long to praise Thee more, and yet 
This is no care to me! 

If Thou shalt fill my mouth with songs, 
Then f will sing to Thee ; 

And if my silence praise Thee best, 
Then silent I will be. 


Yet, if it be Thy will, dear Lord, 
Oh, send me forth to be 
Thy messenger to careful hearts, 
To bid them “‘ taste and see”’ 
“How good” Thou art to those who cast 
All, all their care on Thee! 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
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IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
A Story of the Eighteenth Centurp. 


CHAPTER XV!.—A PLACE WHERE TWO WAYS 


MET. 


“T thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light, 
1 wanted warmth and colour.” 


HE glo- 
ry had 
passed 
from 
Gerard’s 
dream. 
SF he 
palace 


seemed 


way like 
the pa- 


lace of 


of mu- | 
sic he| 
reared ” | 


to melt | 
and va-| burdens.” 
nish a-| him his mother’s face,—his sister’s,—their 


| —the world would listen now. In the general 
curiosity excited by the “affaire Calas,” 
Marmontel (or his successor as editor of the 
Mercure) would welcome a writer who could 
advocate the claims and explain the tenets 
of the persecuted sect. Voltaire himself 
would be flattered to receive a poetic epistle 
from one of its members, returning thanks 
| for past, and soliciting future favours. But 
in order to describe, he must know ; it would 
|be necessary for him to renew his ac- 
| quaintance with the scenes, the haunts, the 
friends of his childhood. 

Words just then very familiar to Gerard 
recurred to his thoughts in this hour of per- 
plexity. ‘And it came to pass in those 
days, when Moses was grown, that he went 
out unto his brethren and looked on their 
And then there came back to 


mountain cottage ; the long moonlight walk 


| to the place of Assembly, which once, and 


once only, he had been privileged to attend ; 


ice rais- the psalm chanted by a thousand voices ; 
ed by | the preaching, dimly understood, but heard 
imperial | with reverent awe; the hymns and songs of 
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pride, | martyrdom. 


And a great longing swept 


in the bright brief sunshine of the northern | over his soul, as the wind sweeps the chords 


summer. 


It was not merely the horror of | of an Eolian harp. It was the yearning of 


the tale he had just heard that produced | an exile for home, of a captive for liberty. 


this effect upon him. The calamity that 
overtakes a stranger excites compassion ; the 
misfortune that strikes a kinsman awakens 
sorrow. - 

Claude Gerard, a Catholic by education, 
an infidel by deliberate choice, was a Protest- 
ant by birth. At eight years old he had 
been taken by force from his family, and 
consigned to a Jesuit school ; but on account 
of his genius he was soon removed from the 
hated control of the Jesuits, and placed 
under instructors who regarded the Mass 
rather as .a musical exhibition than as a re- 
ligious dogma. 

The vague recollections of early childhood 
that remained with him had not been without 
their effect upon his character. They had 
sharpened his hatred of priestcraft; and, 
unconsciously to himself, they had been like 
an invisible fence guarding him from the 
contamination of fashionable vices. 

But now an hour had come when they 
must be more—or nothing. Now was the 
time to avow his father’s faith, the traditions 
of his race. The opportunity was favourable, 

V. N.s. 


Other words from De Sacy’s page rose to 
his lips, as his heart began to thrill and 
glow with the enthusiasm of a generous pur- 
pose. ‘“‘ By faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; es- 
teeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt.” 

Could he say that? He could not even 
understand it. “Pleasures of sin,” “re- 
proach of Christ,” the words conveyed no 


| meaning to him. Yet they seemed to awaken 


old associations, to bring back old lessons of 
right and wrong, and long-forgotten words of 
precept and of prayer. 

Then there came a rebound, a revulsion of 
feeling, a pang of fear and apprehension, 
strong as the yearning had been. His life 
was full of “ pleasures.” Every sense, every 
appetite was gratified. In his present abode, 
all was soft, fair, luxurious. And in Paris, 
there was the world of letters and of art; 
—brilliant society, sparkling conversation, 
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operas, theatres, oratorios. Cold and bare 
in contrast looked the Cévennol mountains, 
and rigidly austere the lives of those who 
dwelt amongst them. Their creed, too, 
seemed narrow, gloomy, joyless. It was the 
creed of men whose home was the Desert. 
Should he return thither, his ideas and mode 
of life would strike his kinsfolk with horror, 
while theirs would cramp and petrify him. 

He pictured, too, the contemptuous pity 
of his fashionable friends; and, what he 
dreaded ten thousand times as much, the 
consternation of the Bairdons. His con- 
nection with the proscribed sect involved 
conditions sure to revolt and _ scandalize 
them, upon religious, but still more upon 
social grounds. It was hard enough that 
his origin was obscure, his name unknown ; 
—his father, whom he scarcely remembered, 
had been a poor artizan, a glass-maker, as 
he believed. But how would they “endure 
the discovery that even that father’s humble 
name he had no legal right to bear, since 
probably there had not been in his family 
for generations a marriage or a baptism which 
the law would recognise? No; he could 
not dg it. For Griselle’s sake he must keep 
silence, at least for the present. By-and-by, 
he would seek out the friends of his child- 
hood, acknowledge his kinsfolk, and act the 
part of Moses. But first he must acquire a 
secure position in the court of the Egyptians, 
must become a power amongst them. How 
fortunate that D’Arboissére had pointed out 
to him, that very day, a road—so swift, so 
sure—to this desired consummation ! 

Yet he did not soon, or easily, reach a 
conclusion. Sleep did not visit his eyes 
that night; and many a bitter struggle had 
the old thoughts with the new ere the conflict 
was decided. 

But the next day he kept his appointment 
with the abbé, and intimated that he had no 
objection to enter into a commercial specu- 
lation, provided it was safe, and likely to be 
remuncrative. The abbé replied by naming, 
under the seal of secrecy, an august per- 
sonage as partner in the concern. Gerard 
started; but he was well aware that since 
the brilliant speculations of the Scottish 
adventurer Law, the high nobility had largely 
imdulged in a taste which partly resembled 
and partly replaced their former one for 
reckless and often dishonest gambling. He 
only bowed his head in due reverence, and 
said, with much more courtesy than truth, 
“Such a name is an abundant guarantee for 
the honourable character of the transac 
tions,” 





And then he lent himself to arrangements 
about the letters and interviews necessary 
for the prosecution of their scheme, which 
had in them an attractive savour of romance 
and mystery. 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN THE WAITING-ROOM. 


MonTus passed on. Gerard’s commercial 
speculation prospered, but at the expense 
of his true vocation. There have been 
poets, artists, musicians, who could so en- 
tirely separate the ideal? amd the actual in 
their lives, that the ideal could shine forth 
arrayed in “purple and gold and crimson, 
like the curtains of God's tabernacle,” whilst 
the actual lay beneath their f@et unlovely and 
unclean. Gerard, from temperament, was 
unable to do this: Mereover; his art was 
the only outlet and exponent eft by his cold 
creed for his deeper and tmmer nature. All 
those high and tender thoughts, all those 
hints and vague foreshadowings.of 

Just on the cutsdoat ona oan 
which make the soul that believes in God 
look up to him and pray, could only make 
Gerard “discourse sweet music”—no less 
sweet because it never wholly lost the under- 
tone of sadness that confessed life an enigma 
without an answer. Therefore, when discord 
invaded Gerard’s life, it forced its way into 
his art. No true inspiration could visit the 
spirit immersed in the current prices of grain, 
and continually occupied with, the problem 
(little as he himself understood it then)— 
of how much money hunger could extort in 
exchange for bread. Perhaps there was also 
an unacknowledged fear of breathing the 
breath of life into his creation, lest, like 
that of Frankenstein, it should turn upon its 
maker and rend him. Moses, the prophet of 


God, the deliverer of his people, too vividly | 


felt and realised, might have blasted Gerard’s 
commercial speculations with a breath, and 
driven him into the Desert, where his brethren 
dwelt, “to look upon their burdens.” And 
with poet or artist, reserve is ruin. At his 
hands who will not give all, the Muse will 
accept nothing. 

Gerard’s oratorio, begun in December, 
received its double death-blow in March, 
from the plot of D’Arboisstre and from the 
tragedy of Calas—from the /adse ‘‘ merchant 
nobility” who were making him their tool, 
and from the ¢rwe, who, with every other 
career jealously closed against them, yet 
maintained, in shop and counting-house, 
“a temper that shone with honour in the 
tumult or on the scaffold.” His work, then 
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drawing prosperously near its completion, 
began from that time to droop and languish ; 
the delicate finishing touches, without which 
all must remain imperfect, could not be 
given. 

“What is the matter with our nightingale, 
that he sings so seldom now?” asked his 
kind-hearted host ; for he was still a not un- 
willing prisoner in the splendid cage of 
Pelletier. 

“ Moses will not come to me any more,” 
Gerard answered sadly ; then catching help- 
lessly at the thought of the moment, “ One 
sense might assist another. If now I could but 
sce how Moses and Pharaoh looked!” 

“ A modest wish, M. Gerard! Yet it is 
possible I may help you. I cannot indeed 


have the honour of presenting you at the | 


court of Pharaoh ; but I might introduce you 
to a celebrated antiquary, who has made the 
ancient Egyptians one of his numerous 
studies—-M. Gebelin de Court.” 

“Really? I have often heard of M. 
Gebelin. He it.was of whom Mirabeau 
asked, half in irony, half in admiration, 
‘Will any one find us twenty men to carry 
out all the projects of Gebelin de Court ?’” 

“You will scarce think him a likely 
acquaintance for me. But the truth is, that 
some of these projects are practica!,—for the 
relief of the poor and oppressed, and in such 
I have, occasionally, been able to help. So 
I can give you a note of introduction.” 

“T thank you, monsieur. I will go to 
Paris to-morrow and see him.” 

He silently resolved that he would see 


others also at the same time; for tidings of | 


whom his heart was yearning, and all the 
more because he had loyally obeyed M. 
Bairdon, and forborne any attempt at cor- 
respondence. 

In the afternoon of the next day, Gerard 
reached the modest dwelling of the savant, 
and presented the note of introduction with 
which he had been furnished. 

He was admitted; told that M. Gebelin 
would be disengaged shortly ; and ushered 
into a kind of waiting-room, which, as he 
noticed with surprise, looked far more like 
the office of a secretary of state than the 
study of a philosopher. Papers, writing 
materials, and formidable legal books, gave 
it an unmistakable air of business ; and two 
men—plainly dressed, like countrymen of 
the better class, but with a look of intelli- 
gence and education—stood near the window, 
talkings They glanced doubtfully at Gerard, 
and lowered their voices as he entered. 
But he had heard enough to know that the 





“affaire Calas” was under discussion ; and 
his mode of life tended to set him at ease in 
society of any kind. He addressed a cour- 
teous observation on the subject to the 
strangers, safely assuming that their sym- 
pathies were on the same side as his own. 

They replied with equal courtesy, and one 

of them remarked, ‘Is it not strange, Mon- 
| sieur, to what an extent fanaticism can 
| harden the heart of even a right-thinking and 
| honourable man? Father Bourges, the Do- 
minican, who attended Calas to the end, and 
avowed his conviction of his innocence with 
a truly noble courage, has now become the 
| jatlor and persecutor of the poor lad Pierre 
| Calas, and is trying to induce him by threats 
| and promises to abjure the Faith.” 
The expression “ the Faith” struck Gerard 
| as rather singular. But he answered, “What 
| would you expect? He is a son of St. 
Dominic. France could spare these black- 
coated ravens quite as well as their more 
| audacious brethren of the Society of Jesus. 
And their hour will come. The world will 
not endure much longer the follies and 
abominations of priestcraft.” 

He stopped, surprised at the effect of his 
words. For both the. strangers drew back, 
and stood looking at him with evident doubt 
and disapproval. 

“I imagined I was speaking to philoso- 
phers,” thought Gerard. “Who can these 
men be, and how can I possibly have 
offended them ?” 

They did not leave him in ignorance. 
“Young sir,” the elder of the two said 
gravely, “allow an old man to remind you 
| that ‘the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God ;’ and that the cause of 
‘the Evangel’ cannot be promoted, and may 
be seriously injured, by such unseemly vio- 
lence of language.” 

“The cause of the Evangel?” Gerard re- 
peated in surprise. The term had been 
familiar once, but for fourteen long years had 
been unheard by him. “I have then the 
honour of addressing members of the Pro- 
testant communion?” he said. His com- 
panions were equally surprised. “ If you are 
not one. of us, Monsieur,” the younger ob- 
served, ‘“‘ your presence here must be a mis- 
take.” 

“ And yet no mistake,” Gerard answered, 
laughing to hide his embarrassment. “‘ Know- 
ing M. Gebelin de Court by reputation as a 
very learned antiquarian, I ventured to hope 
he would lend me his valuable assistance 
upon a subject connected with his favourite 
studies,” 
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“You should also know, Monsieur, that 
M. Gebelin de Court is not only antiquarian, 
savant, philosopher; but agent and pro- 
tector of the oppressed Protestant Church 
—as his heroic father, the venerable Antoine 
Court, was her champion and the restorer of 
her worship.” 

Antoine Court! Again vague memories 
haunted Gerard, awakened by that name. 
He felt them vexatious, and was provoked 
with himself for the inadvertence which had 
aroused them. Had he not determined 
sedulously to avoid all that could recall his 
past? And now, like one walking in a 
dream, he had stepped unconsciously into the 
very midst of old associations. He ought 
to have known, at least, that Gebelin de 
Court was a Protestant. No doubt he had 
heard it; but on account of the slight import- 
ance attached in his circle to religious dis- 
tinctions, it had escaped his memory. 

“Tn the society to which I belong,” he said, 
“a man’s creed is little regarded. We men 
of the world consider his character, and that 
alone.” 

“Does Monsieur then imagine that a 
man’s creed in no way influences his cha- 
racter ?” asked the younger man—who yet 
was not young—fixing his dark, intelligent 
eyes on Gerard’s face. 

* That I dare not affirm,” Gerard answered. 
“But even if it does, toleration and benevo- 
lence will do more to commend a man’s 
creed to his neighbours than proselyting 
fanaticism. Not,” he added frankly, “that 7 
have any creed to propagate; being, like 
most men of the world, what you would call 
an unbeliever.” 

** A sad confession, from lips so young,” 
said the elder stranger. 

“JT am speaking to Protestants,” Gerard 
returned, courteously. “ Accustomed as you 
are, Messieurs, to bow before the verdict’ of 
reason, I marvel that you have not brought 
to the bar of that judge a larger proportion 
of your traditional creed. Methinks other 
mysteries would share the fate of transub- 
stantiation, if submitted to an equally search- 
ing scrutiny.” 

“The same reason which bids us reject 
the traditions of men, bids us receive, in all 
humility, the revelation of God,” said the 
younger stranger steadily. 

“The voice that says ‘ Reject’ is audible 
enough,” Gerard answered. “That which 
says ‘ Receive,’ needs keener ears than mine. 
But I should like to hear in what manner 
you think faith can vindicate herself at the 
bar of reason.” 





“By direct historical proofs ; which all 
must acknowledge are at least so strong that 
if the facts on which Christianity is based 
had been indifferent to mankind they would 
never have been seriously questioned. By the 
manner in which those facts are related—true 
to each other in all their intricate relations, 
true to history, true to human nature and 
human life. By their many undesigned and 
undesignable coincidences. By the way in 
which those spiritual facts which we call 
doctrines arise: out of them, are bound up 
with them, and are taught and confirmed 
by them. Most of all by the words and 
the works, the life and the character, of 
Him who is at once the Revealer and the 
Revelation. By his words, which even 
his enemies are forced to call ‘divine.’ By 
his works, which stand out from the multi- 
tude of false and fabled miracles in their 
simple majesty, and in their divine restraint 
and economy of force. By his life and his 
character, which could as little have been 
the spontaneous growth of his age and cir- 
cumstances, as the rough stone of the quarry 
could take the grace of the finished statue 
without the sculptor’s hand,—as little the 
creation of human genius as the sun in 
yonder sky. Lastly, by the lives and cha- 
racters of those who in all ages have acted 
and suffered by Him, through Him, and for 
Him. And by the love wherewith they 
have loved Him, which if He be not indeed 
‘alive for evermore,’ and in constant living 
communion with their spirits, is an unex- 
plained and unexplainable mystery. — 

“These words are significant,” Gerard 
answered, after a long pause. “I will re- 
member them.” 

He did remember them, all his life long ; 
as a man struck blind by lightning remem- 
bers the last scene on which his eyes have 
looked ere their light is extinguished for 
ever. 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—SORROW WITHOUT HOPE, 


* Oh my light-bearer, Oh my path-preparer ! 
Gone from me, gone from me ! 
I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new angel here that is not thou ; 
I am cold, Iam slow!” 

GERARD started as if awakened from a 
dream, when the door of the waiting-room 
was opened. There entered, not the long- 
expected Gebelin de Court, but a tall 
and slender youth clad in deep mourning. 
So greatly was Gustave Adolphe Bairdon 
changed by his long illness, by the thought 
it had awakened, and the sorrow that had 
followed it, that it took Gerard some mo- 
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ments to recognise in the pale, intellectual- 
looking young man, the sprightly mischie- 
vous urchin whose life he had saved two 
years ago. The deformity also was no 
longer noticeable, as Griselle had predicted. 

But at last convinced that it was Gustave, 
Gerard sprang forward to embrace him. To 
his increased amazement, his former pupil 
and admirer drew back haughtily, and stood 
gazing at him, hatred and disdain written on 
his countenance. And before an explana- 
tion was possible, Gebelin de Court made his 
appearance. 

The savant shook hands warmly with the 
two strangers, who appeared to be old and 
valued friends, and invited them into another 
apartment ; briefly excusing himself to ‘ces 
jeunes messieurs,’ Gerard and Gustave, 
whom he seemed to take for their com- 
panions. It was evident that Gerard’s note 
of introduction had been overlooked, and 
before there was time to make himself 
known, even had his agitation allowed him 
to do so, the door had closed again, and he 
stood alone with Gustave Adolphe Bairdon. 

“What is the matter, Gustave? What 
has happened ?” he questioned, more alarmed 
by the lad’s mourning dress than surprised 
by his strangely repellant manner. 

It might have saved untold sorrow if Gus- 
tave had but answered plainly, ‘“‘ Ere I came 
hither I had an interview with your friend 
Jules Prosper, and he told me that which 
changes my old love for you into scorn and 
hatred.” -But, though altered in much, some 
effects of his training in the maxims of the 
Jesuits were not yet eradicated from the 
character of Gustave. That “a straight line 
is the shortest way” is a lesson hard to learn 
at all if it be not learned in childhood. He 
answered with an air of hauteur, “ Nothing 
that concerns you, monsieur.” 

“‘ What has happened ?” Gerard reiterated 
in an agony. “Gustave, how you torture me!” 

Gustave stood silent. Scorn and anger 
passed gradually from his face, and a deep 
sadness came instead. That look made 
Gerard’s heart grow sick and faint. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle—your sister ?” he faltered. 

** My sister—is—dead,” Gustave said, drop- 
ping the words slowly from scarce opened 
lips. 

“ Dead?” 

“She is dead, M. Gerard.” 

“Tt is false!” cried Gerard with white 
lips. ‘“ Do you dare tell me ” His utter- 
ance was choked, but he seized Gustave’s 
arm, and unconsciously pressed it until a 
cry escaped the boy. 








“Let me go,” he said, struggling in that 
fierce grasp. “ What is it to you? You 
were not worthy of her ; now you have lost 
her. I tell you again my sister is dead.” 

Gerard loosed his hold, looking himself 
like one wounded to death. But as a dying, 
man automatically performs some accustomed 
movement, he murmured, “I beg your par- 
don,” with a dim consciousness that he had 
inflicted pain. And before Gustave could 
answer or explain, he was gone, and the door 
had closed behind him. 

The business that brought Gustave to the 
house of Gebelin de Court was simple. It 
was merely to deliver into the hands of the 
protector of the Protestants a packet of let- 
ters, entrusted to him by a fellow-traveller 
who had shown him kindness on his journey. 
Nor was this service unimportant in days 
when the public post was a mode of convey- 
ance very obviously unsafe. 

But it was with a heart full of anxious 
misgiving that he returned to his home, a 
home now the abode of sorrow and mourn- 
ing. “I have told “he ¢ruth,” he murmured 
to himself once and again. ‘‘ Nothing but 
the truth! And well he deserves it. Let 
Mademoiselle de Lioncourt console him if 
she can. Scélerat !” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE HOPE OF THE 
HOPELESS. 
“ Ewig ist das ganze Griin, 
Nur das Einzle welkt geschwind.” 
ApouT six months afterwards Claude 
Gerard wrote thus to Jules Prosper :— 


** PONTOISE, December 10, 1762. 

‘You reproach me, dear Prosper, for hav- 
ing so long concealed my place of retreat 
from you and others. I could not help it, 
mon ami. Does not instinct teach even 
the wounded stag to go away from the herd 
and hide itself ? 

‘* Nevertheless, I am not altogether sorry 
you have discovered me. I can be brave 
now, and thank you for your goodness, your 
sympathy. Yet there are two things for 
which I am not brave enough, and therefore 
I entreat you, for love’s sake, to urge them 
nomore. Mine were not the tears of a child 
over a broken toy, to be dried by the promise 
of a new one. Bitter are the drops that 
well from the depths of a man’s heart, but he 
would not have them less bitter. Allowhim, 
in this world, where all things change, to 
believe that one passion will last as long as 
the heart it feeds on. 

“ And forbear to speak to me of my art. 
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I hate music now; I fearit. It rouses that 
within me which I would fain lull to sleep 
for ever—that which, like the majestic form 
of Israel’s prophet in the strange old-world 
legend, rises with the awful voice, ‘ Where- 
fore hast thou disquieted me to bring me 
up?’ Nay, Prosper, let the dead rest—if 
they can. 

** And yet, my friend, I am better, much 
better. Nature is beneficent; she favours 
life. Maladies cure themselves, wounds close, 
broken limbs grow sound again. I feel this 
curative process begun already. I cannot 
enjoy, but I can live, for I have found some- 
thing worth living for. 

“ But again, what do I say? Nature is 
beneficent, but only to a certain point. Mala- 
dies cure themselves—all but one—the last, 
for which there is no cure. And that comes 
to all. To some, in due season; to ethers, 
too soon. What.does Nature care? Her 
children must take their chance. At best 
and farthest, her beneficence only extends to 
that chance, that ‘day’ appointed to all living. 
When that is past come despair and death, 
the umiversal, the inevitable end. The leaf 
fades, “falls, is swept away. What cares 
Nature? Her smiles are for the glories of 
the coming spring. 

“T sometimes think there was an awful 
truth veiled under those weird fantastic stories 
of flowers that suffer, and shriek with human 
voices, when plucked by a thoughtless hand. 
We men are but leaves and flowers plucked 
by a heartless fate, call it Nature if you please. 
What avail the cries of anguish that swell the 
breeze? Nature laughs at them. No; I 
forget— Nature neither laughs nor weeps. 
She is blind, deaf, dumb—force without 
mind, without love. Death is lord of all 
things. Yet death itself is a name, an ab- 
straction, nothing. At the heart of the 
universe there is—JVothing. 

“Prosper, my friend, forgive me. I did not 
mean to write such words as these. Set 
them down as a cry of pain, forgotten as soon 
as uttered. For, believe me, I have found 
comfort. I think I see your incredulous 
start, your mocking smile, when you hear 
whence it comes. But our oracle himself, 
M. de Voltaire, has announced that ‘all the 
world, weary of thinking about religion and 
politics, about letters and philosophy, has 
begun to think about corn.’ And so have 
I. Why not? Iam a little fragment of the 
world, a leaf in the great forest. 

A pamphlet of M. Turgot’s, and one or 
two economic treatises into which I dipped 
of late, have opened my eyes, sealed too long 





by thoughtlessness and self-interest. This 
science is more interesting to me than even 
M. Buffon’s splendid investigations into 
the animal world, because it has a present 
practical bearing upon the welfare of hu- 
manity. And, Prosper, one sun warms, one 
blast shakes, all the leaves of the forest. Hf, 
being only leaves, it is their misfortune that 
they feel, at least let them feel each for the 
other. 

“It is not pleasant to die, supremely un- 
pleasant to die of hunger. Yet the con- 
tinuous scarcity of corn, the frequent years of 
absolute famine, mean death by starvation 
for thousands. Think of all that agony, 
Prosper. Mothers hearing their children cry 
in vain for bread; strong men pining away 
with hunger; families scattered hopelessly ; 
crime growing audacious, to be repressed with 
fresh cruelties. Ay, those who do not care 
to die of hunger may have their choice, and 
take instead the gibbet or the wheel. 

“* While all this misery can be prevented. 
I am not now going, with Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, to talk of the peasant ‘hiding his 
wine for fear of the aides, and his corn for 
fear of the gabelle, and thinking himself 
ruined if any one imagines he is not dying of 
hunger.’ There are worse evils in this realm 
than unfair and excessive taxation. And 
that evil in which I have been lately led, or 
misled, to take a share, is the worst of all. 
It is no less than a conspiracy to force up 
the price of grain for the royal benefit, and 
to starve the people. Need I say, Prosper, 
that I knew not what I did? I know all 
now, and, God helping me (Ah, what have I 
written ? The old accustomed meanimgless 


words glide unawares from tongue and pen) | 
—my own strong heart helping me, since | 


there is none else to help, I shall do right, 
though the heavens fall and crush me. 

* Enough, perhaps too much. Burn this, 
as you love me, as soon as you have read it. 
I need not explain that I trust the hand that 
brings it as I trust my own soul. 

“ Adieu. Thine ever, 

“CLAUDE GERARD. 


“ P.S.—The friend who bears this tells me 
he saw M. and Madame Bairdon at St. Sulpice 
last Sunday, assisting at early mass. Both 
looked sad, and Madame Bairdon wore deepest 
mourning, as for a child of her own. I love 
her for it, Prosper.” 


To this imprudent communication of 
Gerard’s, Prosper returned a carefully-worded 
answer, very affectionate and very cautious. 
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While warmly applauding the “ benevolence 
and philanthropy” of his friend’s sentiments, 
he took occasion to hint that private persons 
ought to think rather more than twice ere 
they spread reports to the disadvantage of 
those in high places. Did Gerard not 
remember the riots of 57? He would not 
for the world dissuade his friend from any 
course dictated by honour, but since Gerard 
had recently been studying De Sacy’s Bible, 
he would venture to commend one passage 
to his particular attention : “ Curse not the 
king, no, not in thy thought ; and curse not 
the rich im thy bed-chamber ; for a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

Having thus discharged in the most exem- 
plary manner the duties of friendship, Prosper 
added some of the current news of the gay 
Parisian world, signed, sealed, and directed 
his letter, and gave it to a person whom he 
trusted entirely, in order that it might be for- 
warded to Pontoise. 

But his agent, finding that other business 
which he imtended to transact in Pontoise 
could be managed equally well without leav- 
ing Paris, dishonestly evaded the journey, 
and betrayed both Prosper and Prosper’s 
correspondent, by putting the letter in the 


post. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE NIGHT DEEPENS. 


Stitt hidden in his humble lodging at 
Pontoise, Gerard was busy one evening in 
the perusal of the last new brochure of the 
economic school, to which he was now alto- 
gether devoted, when his servant entered the 
room with an intimation that a gentleman 
from Paris wished to speak with him on par- 
ticular business. “Let him come in,” said 
Gerard, with a hope that it might be Prosper, 
but a fear that it was only his confidential 
clerk, with whom an explanation on business 
matters could not’ be much longer avoided, 
and must be difficult and even hazardous. 

Three men, fully armed, entered the room 
at once. One took his stand at the window, 
another near the door, while a third, who 
seemed of higher rank than the others, 
advanced towards Gerard, and showed him a 
paper, bearing:a seal in yellow wax, and the 
signature of the minister of the king’s house- 
hold, Saint-Florentin.* It was a Jétre-de- 
cachet. 

“Monsieur will be good enough to come 
with us quietly, for his own sake,” said the 





* Saint-Florentin is said to have signed the almost incredi- 
=f er of fifty thousand Ze¢fres de cachet during his term 
of office. 





“exempt” of police. “He sees we have 
the means of compelling him, if necessary.” 

Gerard started to his feet. 

“Come with you?” he repeated. “Whither? 
what do you mean?” Then, as the full 
horror of his situation broke upon his mind, 
he grew pale and staggered. ‘“ What have I 
done?” he faltered. 

‘“* Monsieur, it is not my business to answer 
questions,” the exempt replied, not uncour- 
teously. ‘ And the fewer you ask at present 
the better. I am obliged to remove your 
books and papers. Have the goodness to 
point them out to me.” 

Gerard controlled himself, and obeyed 
mechanically, for he knew that concealment 
or subterfuge would now be worse than 
useless. But he could not help repeating, 
“What have I done? Of what am I 
accused ?” 

The exempt only answered by a warning 
look, and began to examine Gerard’s pro- 
perty with deliberate care. Meantime the 
captive thought, despairing,—* I am doomed. 
I am to be flung into some dungeon, and 
left to die there—unknown, unpitied, un- 
heard.” Any tyranny was possible. 

His strength, which had left him in the 
first moment of bewilderment, returned in a 
full tide, flashing through nerve and sinew. 

.¥oom Was on the “premier ¢tage,” and 
only @ne man stood by the window. In an 
instant he sprang upon him,—but in another 
he was ling desperately with the three, 
who, watchful as lynxes, almost at his first 
movement had closed upon him. Against 
such odds even the strength of despair, of 
madness, availed not. 

He was exhausted at last. One of the 
archers bound his hands, the other held a 
pistol to his breast; while the exempt him- 
self, wearied owt, entreated him to abandon 
a useless resistance. ‘“ We will not kill, and 
we dare not loose,” he said to Gerard in a low 
voice. 

Once he knew his fate inevitable, Gerard 
recovered outward composure. “Yes; I 
will go with you quietly,” he said calmly, and 
even with dignity. ‘I suppose I shall be 
allowed the use of my books and clothing ?” 

“Probably you may. Now, monsieur, if 
you please, we are all ready.” Gerard was 
led forth, and placed securely between the 
exempt and one of the archers in a carriage 
which waited at the door. The other archer 
followed, with as much of his property as it 
seemed then convenient to remove. 

The journey from Pontoise to Paris 
(about seven leagues) was accomplished 
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rapidly, and almost in silence. Gerard, con- 
vinced that words were useless, only opened 
his lips to refuse an offer of refreshment. 
At length he saw, close at hand, the lights of 
the great city “ flaring like a dreary dawn.” 
When they stopped at the Porte St. Denys, 
the exempt gave the necessary pass-word, 
and then, leaning forward, whispered to the 
prisoner, “Give your parole, and I loose 
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your bonds ;” for he knew that the pre- 
cautions his violence had rendered necessary 
would injure him in the eyes of his jailors, 
Gerard felt this generous considerateness, 
and the softened emotion it awakened sent a 
pang through his heart, frozen numb with its 
misery. 

“1 thank you, monsieur,” he said, “and 
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I willingly give my parole.” There fol- 
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lowed a rapid drive over the rough, uneven 
streets, a halt,—and a low, half-involuntary 
cry from the captive, “ Zhis is the Bastille!” 


There was time for Gerard to collect his | 


thoughts while the drawbridge was being 
lowered, and the proper application for ad- 
mission made to the officer on guard, who 
had to bring it to the governor, to return with 


the keys, and to unlock the massive gate of 





| the first court. Here Gerard was ordered 
'to descend from the carriage, his sword was 
| taken from him, and he was led across the 
| court, over a second drawbridge, and through 
other gates, which were unlocked and un- 
barred before him with ominous noise of 
bolts and clanking of chains. At last he was 
brought to a large, dreary, unfurnished room, 
where he was duly delivered up by the officer 
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on guard to a handsomely-dressed personage, 
whom he supposed to be the governor, or 
deputy-governor, of the Bastille, and who 
looked compassionate, but scarcely uttered a 
word. Two men, wearing the cross of St. 
Louis, advanced to search the prisoner. He 
made neither complaint nor resistance now ; 
not even when his very clothing was taken 
from him, and he was forced to assume a 
mean and ragged dress, which had evidently 
belonged to some former captive. Finally 
he was led to his cell, in the fifth or highest 
story of the tower in which he then was, and 
which bore the inappropriate name of “La 
Liberté.” It was a polygonal room, fifteen 
or sixteen feet in breadth, rather more in 
height; and it contained a tolerable bed, | 
with a coverlet and curtains of green serge, | 
two or three chairs, a table, and a rude fire- | 
place. Two thick, heavy doors were shut | 
and bolted; then Gerard was alone. 

He flung himself on the ground, pressed | 





do nothing for him now. He was alone 


with his despair. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A LITTLE LIGHT. 


TimE passed ; but Gerard kept no note of 
it. He cared not to know how many weary 
nights he lay awake, hearing every half-hour 
the sentinel’s bell; how many mornings he 
watched the slow dull light stealing through 
the barred meurtritre that formed his only 
window ; how often the turnkey came to 
him, standing silently within the second door 
of his cell, while with hasty hand he cut the 
provisions doled out to the captive, for knives 
were a forbidden luxury in the Bastille, not 
without reason. 

No fire, no lamp was allowed him; and 
the “ glacial” atmosphere of the “ cinquitme 
étage” told upon frame and nerves, causing at 
first acute bodily suffering, then a numb, 
listless lethargy from which he never tried or 
cared to arouse himself. Often the visits of 


his forehead against the planks that floored | the turnkey awakened him from an uneasy 
his cell, and gave himself up to an agony | slumber, often found himself singing frag- 
that knew no bounds, except the power of | ments of old songs, or even holding con- 
mind and body to sustain it. versations with the absent or the dead, not 
A long, slow, living death, worse a thousand | knowing whether he was awake or sleeping. 
times than any steel or fire could inflict, was} At last one day the turnkey entered at an 











his prospect now. Hope of deliverance he 
had none. How he had awakened suspicion | 
was a mystery to him; but he knew that | 
when his papers came to be examined, one | 
writing would be found amongst them which | 
would compromise him fearfully, the rough | 
sketch of a pamphlet about the sale of corn, | 
which he had intended to forward to some 

foreign country for publication. The revela- 

tions made there were crimes all the more 

certain to be visited with exemplary vengeance 

because no tribunal could také cognizance of 

them. Louis XV., and the noble Duke who 

was his partner in trade, would take good 

care that a man who had such things to tell 

should never again find a human ear in which 

to breathe them. 

He felt like a hunted creature brought to 
bay, knowing that all is over, save the death 
agony. So “the malady for which there is 
no cure,” the horror that lies in wait for all, 
had come to him, too soon. Howshould he 
endure it ? 

If Gerard could have prayed, his prayer 
that hour would have been for a swift and 
speedy death. He did cry aloud, “O 
God, let me die!” But he told himself this 
was only an instinctive ery of pain, meaning 
nothing, reaching no ear. He had said in 
his heart that there was no God. And the 





humanity he had loved and worshipped could 


unusual hour, and bade him rise and follow 
him. He obeyed mechanically, still mur- 
muring,— 
“Tl n’a plus rien a craindre, 
Ni rien 4 désirer.” 

“Hope that may be true for you, mon- 
sieur,” the turnkey muttered, as they left the 
cell. 

Gerard smiled. “ Perhaps it is true already,” 
he said. ‘“ Extremes meet.” 

He was led to the room where he had 
been at first received by the governor of the 
prison, and found himself once more in the 
presence of that gentleman. Another per- 
sonage was there also, whom he already 
knew, M. de Sartines, “lieutenant of police.” 
Great logs were blazing on the stones which 
served as a fire-place, and the momentary 
pleasure the sight afforded him was the first 
sensation of which he was conscious. He 
collected his thoughts, however, bowed to 
the governor, then to M. de Sartines, and 
stood in silence awaiting their will. 

“Monsieur,” said the governor, “‘M. le 
lieutenant desires to interrogate you. I have 
no right to interfere, but as a friend I say 
to you—Tell the truth, it is the safest as well 
as the shortest course. But do not criminate 
yourself. You cannot be forced to do so,” 

The glance M. de Sartines bestowed upon 
his friend M. Abadie, governor of the Bas- 
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tille, was not amicable. 
noticed by Gerard, in the great relief afforded 
by the governor’s words, which removed a 
dark dread that had often haunted his prison 


But it passed un- 


hours. Torture was still legal—might it not 
be employed in his case, as he knew it had 
been in those of others ? 

The imterrogation began. Its character 
was inquisitorial. But Gerard’s spirit rose, 
and his shattered energies revived with the 
strong necessity laid upon him. He had 
long ago resolved that come what would, 
no other man should be injured by any 
admission drawn from him. But his hardest 
trial came when M. de Sartines showed him 
Prosper’s letter, and required him to repeat 
the substance of his own, to which it was an 
answer. It was with difficulty that he re- 
pressed a start of surprise. In his ignorance 
whether his own letter had been destroyed or 
no, or what account of the matter had been 
obtained from Prosper, it was exceedingly 
hard to tell how much he ought to admit. 
He was closely and cleverly cross-questioned 
as to the occasion of Prosper’s warning, 
“Curse not the king in thy thought, and 
curse not the rich in thy bedchamber ;” but 
he held steadily to his first declaration, that 
he could not nowrecall the exact purport of a 
letter written months ago—that he supposed 
it might have contained some of those 
general reflections on the government which 
were the current topics in every society, but 
it chiefly concerned his own private affairs. 
And when Sartines continued his efforts to 
entangle or intimidate him into some further 
disclosure, he turned to bay. “ Monsieur,” he 
said, “my letter was harmless. Either you 
have the power to ascertain that fact for 
yourself, or you have not. If you have, it is 
useless to question me thus, for I can tell 
nothing you do not know already. If you 
have not, it is worse than useless ; for it is 
base, being an effort to entrap me. I am 
guilty of no real offence against his Majesty, 
and I will not assist vou in fixing an imagin- 
ary one upon me.” 

You are over bold, monsieur,” the 
lieutenant said ; yet from that moment he 
conducted the examination with greater 
civility and consideration. At last the long 
ordeal was over. The two gentlemen with- 


drew ; but Gerard was not at once remanded 
to his cell ; though, rather to conform to the 
stringent rules of the prison than from any 
real necessity for such a precaution, a warder 
was stationed at the door of the room. 

As soon as he was left alone, he drew a 
chair towards the fire, and sat down. He 





tried to think over what had passed, but 
extreme weariness and the unaccustomed 
sense of physical comfort combined to over- 
power him, and he fell asleep. 

He awoke with a start. M. Abadie was 
standing over him, compassion plainly 
written in every feature. No wonder Gerard’s 
appearance touched the heart of a man of 
whom it is recorded that he retained a 
situation most abhorrent to his nature, for 
the sole purpose of mitigating the sufferings 
of the unhappy prisoners committed to his 
charge. “Worn, haggard, unshorn as Gerard 
was, the manly beauty of other days was not 
effaced; the deep sunken eyes were full of 
fire and softness, while the wasted cheeks 
glowed with excitement, perhaps with fever. 
Nor could the infamous prison dress conceal 
the symmetry of the slight graceful figure. 
Gerard would have risen from his seat, but 
M. Abadie forbade him by a gesture, and, 
dismissing the warder, sat down beside him 
near the fire. 

“My poor young friend,” he said kindly, 
though with an air of reproach, “what can 
have tempted you to the folly you were 
guilty of just now?” 

“You think then, monsieur, that I spoke 
too boldly?” said Gerard, looking alarmed. 

“No. There is a kind of imprudence 
that is the perfection of prudence—some- 
times, and with some men. But there was 
neither prudence nor common sense in giving 
yourself a false name.” 

**T did not do it, monsieur.’ 

“ How P—you surprise me. 
friends know you as Claude Gerard, and by 
no other name. Yet just now, in your 
examination, you styled yourself Gerard 
Grenier.” 

“™M. de Sartines must know I have no 
purpose of concealment,” Gerard answered 
wearily. “I gave him that name simply 
because it is my real one.” 

“Then how came you to have concealed 
it hitherto ?” 

“The concealment was not deliberate, 
Monsieur: it came about in this way. My 
father’s name was Grenier, his native place 
the forest of Gabre, in Foix. But he was a 
Protestant, and being driven by persecution 
from his home, he found refuge with his 
brethren in the mountains of Languedoc. I 
scarcely remember him, for he died in my 
early childhood. When I was eight years 
old the dragoons entered our dwelling, tore 
me, a weeping child, from the arms of my 
mother and sister, and brought me to the 
Jesuits at Privas. They allowed me to retain 
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my true baptismal name of Gerard as a sur- | 


name—they said I had no right to any other 
—but they baptized me in the church by the 
name of Claude,—which I renounce this day, 
as I do their faith and their works. Would 


‘I had had the manliness to do it years ago!” 


“You may renounce the Jesuits as much 
as you please, but you cannot renounce your 
baptismal name. However, your explanation 
is satisfactory. I shall give it to M. de 
Sartines, and enter you in our registers as 
Claude Gerard Grenier. And now, M. 
Grenier, I have good news for you. I am 
permitted, at length, to soften your captivity, 





and to afford you certain indulgences which | 


are, as I venture to hope, an earnest of 
further clemency on the part of his gracious 
Majesty.” 

“Monsieur, I thank you. But I do not 
need clemency. I have not offended.” 

“ Remember, my young friend, that I am 
neither judge nor advocate. I am only head 
jailor—oiten a painful office. Not so to- 
day, however. Iam permitted to grant you, 
conditionally, of course, upon your good 
behaviour, the promenade of the court.” 

Gerard looked indifferent, though he mur- 
mured some grateful words. He did not feel 
strong enough to avail himself of the privi- 
lege ; and the desire, once painfully intense, 
to look again on the sun and sky seemed to 
have faded from him, 

“You may also have,” M. Abadie con- 
tinued, “the solace of a fire in your apart- 
ment.” 

This favour was not received like the last. 
Weakened in mind and body as Gerard was, 
the warmth, the comfort, the sense of com- 
panionship seemed just what he needed. 
Perhaps, too, he thought of fires that shone 
in friendly faces long ago—faces that he 
should see no more. He tried to return 
thanks, but his voice faltered—died away. 
“I am ashamed of this weakness,” he said, 
after two or three unavailing efforts to speak. 
“What a coward you must think me, Mon- 
sieur !” 

“M. Grenier,” the governor answered, 
laying his hand kindly on his shoulder, “ you 
are no coward, but as brave a man as I have 
ever met. I have watched your behaviour 
since you came here. You have suffered, 
and that keenly; but you have suffered in 
silence. Other prisoners are perpetually 
assailing the turnkeys with spoken, and 
me with written, complaints and remon- 
strances——” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” Gerard interrupted, 
whilst a grateful smile struggled through his 





gathering tears like sunshine through a mist, 
‘if I had known what a compassionate heart 
was here to be appealed to, I—like others— 
would have tried my chance !” 

M. Abadie was, perhaps, not insensible to 
well-deserved praise. It was with an addi- 
tional tone of kindness that he answered, 
“My orders were explicit. Until after your 
interrogation, I could do nothing for you. 
But allow me to add, that your deportment 


| to-day confirms the opinion of your courage 


I have just expressed. Nor do I think you 
have injured your case with M. de Sartines ; 
though, certainly, you went to the extreme 
verge of what was ‘convenable.’ But I come 
now to the most important of the favours I 
am empowered to grant you—you may 
obtain the services of an attendant, if you 
desire it.” 

“T have all the attendance I need, mon- 
sieur.” 

“But you would like a companion, no 
doubt? And this solace will be permitted 
you, upon the conditions always imposed in 
such cases. Your friends must supply the 
necessary expenses and find the man (subject 
to my approval, and to that of M. de Sar- 
tines); he. will then be admitted. to. your 


| cell, and allowed—nay, required—to remain 


there; for his imprisonment must last as long 
as yours.” 

Gerard raised his head, fixed his eyes 
earnestly on the compassionate face of 
the governor, and answered in a firm voice, 
“T will have no servant on such terms, 
Monsieur.” 

“ And why not, my friend ?” 

“ Think you these long months have taught 





me nothing of the sweetness of freedom and | 


the bitterness of captivity? Rather than 


bring a free man into this den of misery, I | 


would lie down on my pallet and die alone 
to-night.” 

Your words reveal a generous heart; and 
under other circumstances I would say you 
were right. But in the present case, mon- 
sieur, I advise you — emphatically advise 
you—to accept the offered grace.” And 
M. Abadie accompanied his words with a 
glance full of meaning. 

Gerard caught the look, but he was not 
yet convinced. “I have no friends to whom 
I should care to apply,” he objected. 

“Yet you have friends, who are full of 
anxiety for your fate. And I am the bearer 
of an intimation from one of them—M. 
Pelletier, the Farmer-General—that if you will 
accept the services of a domestic, he is not 
only ready to provide the expenses, but has a 
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suitable person in view, who is willing to | power to make, if from no worthier motive. 
undertake the office.” | It was possible that, in the present instance, 
“Generous friend,” thought Gerard. “I Pelletier might be acting in concert with 
ought to beware of slighting his kindness. him. 
Moreover, there may be matters of the| “Monsieur,” he said, after a pause, “I 
highest importance which he desires to com- | place entire confidence in your judgment and 
municate to me in this manner.” ‘your kindness. Therefore, though not with- 
“Do you hesitate still?” asked the governor. | out reluctance, I accept the grace you offer.” 
“Well, I will add but one wordmore. I| ‘“ You will not repent it. Keep a brave 
do not think M. Pelletier stands alone. | heart, Monsieur Grenier. These gates, for- 
There are persons of high consideration | midable as they look, are not those of Dante’s 
desirous of befriending you.” Gerard felt | Inferno, through which hope might not 
all the significance of this hint. He had enter. And at worst, there is still heaven 
sometimes entertained a hope that the|to hope for, God to trust in. Farewell.” 
nobleman whose unacknowledged partner Having said thus, he rose and left the room, 
he had been, might interfere on his behalf; and Gerard was shortly afterwards led back 
from fear of certain revelations he had in his | to his cell. 





HYMN. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF CESAR MALAN.)* 


- “La croix que Dieu me donne.” 


‘TB cross, which here to bear ’Tis He marks out my way 
My God hath on me laid, Lest from His paths I rove, 
This only may prepare And lead where’er it may, 
The crown which cannot fade. ° ’Tis shadowed by His love. 


He who the weight ordains 
Is my sweet Saviour still, 


With Him I leave my pains, I might my lot bewail, 
And bow me to His will. And ’neath my travail groan, 
If I were left to quail, 
That cross, in love to me, Forsaken, and alone: 
He first vouchsafed to take, But never this can be— 
And shall I fear and flee, My Father’s voice I hear : 
Nor share it for His sake ? ‘My child! thy ways I see; 
He bore it,—for my soul I know thy care and fear.” 


Was precious in His sight ; 
His grace, which made me whole, 


Now makes my burden light. Then take thy cross, my soul, 
And cheerful go thy way : 
He knows, this God all-wise, On Him thy sorrows roll 
Knows better far than I, Who gives strength for the day : 
How best and speediest lies He guides thee with His eye : 
My journey to the sky : He crowns the work begun : 





And if He smites, reply : 
“ My God, Thy will be done!” 


*This Hymn is No, 82, of the “ Recueil de Cantiques 
publié par les Eglises Evangéliques de Genéve et de Lyon.” 
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THE CREED OF UNBELIEF AND THE RESURRECTION. 


L seems strange that any members of a 

Christian Church, as was the case with 
some at Corinth, should deny the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. But the fact may be ex- 
plained, and in some measure excused, in 
the case of the Corinthians, by the earnest- 
ness with which St. Paul had insisted on the 
need of that spiritual resurrection of which 
he speaks so much in his Epistle to the 
Romans. That Epistle was written at 
Corinth ; no doubt it represents the instruc- 
tions which the apostle gave to the Corin- 
thians ; and we can therefore easily under- 
stand how men might say, when they heard 
him dwelling so earnestly on the revival of 
their spiritual existence, ‘Then, in the case of 
every converted man, who is walking in this 
newness of life, the resurrection is passed 
already ; and, in the literal acceptance of the 
words, the dead will not rise again.’ 

So it was that some of the Corinthians had 
reached the conclusion which, by other and 
often very different paths, has been reached 
by modern unbelief. And it prevailed so 
widely, and was working so much serious mis- 
chief among the Corinthian disciples, that, in 
the close of his Epistle to them, St. Paul set 
himself very earnestly to oppose it, with all 
the resources of his reasoning and eloquence. 
First of all, he gives the common historical 
testimonies to the fact that Christ had risen, 
assuming always that in His resurrection was 
involved the resurrection of mankind. He 
brought forward the direct evidence which 
bore upon the subject, by enumerating those 
details with which we are familiar, as they 
are given in the Gospels and the Acts. And 
then he went on to confirm this evidence, or 
perhaps we should rather say prepare the 
way for it, by showing the difficulties which 
are involved in any supposition that would 
falsify those testimonies, and deny the fact 
that was avouched by them. ‘If,’ he says, 
‘there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God, because we 
have testified of God that He raised up 
Christ, whom He raised not up if so be that 
the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised. And if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain. You are yet 
in your sins. Then they also which are 
iallen asleep in Christ are perished.’ 

In these words, the Apostle used a 





method of argument which is constantly 
employed in the most rigorous scientific 
demonstration. And we may find some 
advantage in considering its character and 
scope, and in then dwelling. on St. Paul’s 
applications of it, in the order wherein he 
has presented them. We may afterwards, 
and in conclusion, show what ought to be the 
effect of the views which have thus been 
enforced on our conviction. 


First, then, with respect to the nature and 
scope of the argument which is here em- 
ployed by the apostle. It consists in com- 
mending, or preparing the way for, the 
acceptance of a truth about which the 
reasoner is well assured, by showing that the 
denial of it involves conclusions that are 
incredible and monstrous. It was an abso- 
lute denial of the resurrection of the dead 
which St. Paul was here contending with. 
The Corinthian unbelievers said, ‘ This cor- 
ruptible body will never put on incorrup- 
tion, nor this mortal put on immortality.’ 
And we shall see that his method of dealing 
with their opposition was very fittingly 
employed by the apostle. He who is using 
it in any controversy, says in effect to his 
opponent, ‘Well, then, let it be as you 
affirm. For a moment, let us grant that the 
truth you deny, is not atruth at all. But, 
does it follow thereupon, that you are 
wholly free from the sense of difficulty which 
you say it causes in your mind? If you 
think this, you are greatly mistaken, as I will 
show you. Nay, I will make you see that 
the difficulties in which your denial of this 
truth involves you, are far greater than any 
which follow from accepting it. When you 
SO positively affirm that such and such things 
do not exist ; or, if the controversy relate to 
the future, that they never will—when you 
affirm this, do you not see that your negative 
is tantamount to another affirmation, namely, 
that certain other things are lying in the 
future, or are existing now around us? You 
may think you have, but, in fact, you have 
not, cleared the ground by your denials. 
You have only put another set of difficulties 
in the place of those which troubled you 
before. -Thus does our reasoner speak to 
his opponent. And then he shows him what 
the consequences of his denials are, and so 
compels him, if he be a considerate man, to 
see that his negative position is untenable ; 
and that the only one which he can fairly 
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occupy is doubt upon the subject which en- 
gages him. 

This is the nature of the apostle’s argu- 
ment, and this is itseffect. We shall see that, 
if it be properly made use of, it removes, as 
if by main force, that great illusion by which 
those whom we call ‘unbelievers’ console 
themselves when they suppose that, by 
denying the verities of the Christian revela- 
tion, they have freed themselves from all 
perplexity, and secured a clear and open 
region of speculation in which their minds 
may wander as they list. Hardly any illu- 
sion can be falser, and more utterly un- 
founded. It is easy to show in every case, 
as in this instance of the resurrection, that 
the denials of such men constitute a creed. 
Nay, their imfidelity is a harder profession of 
belief than ours. They may be surprised to 
hear it, but such infidels are, of all men, often 
the most credulous. They are holding Views 
which stagger and overcome our capabilities 
of trust: we are not sufficiently confiding to 
believe in them. One might show the truth 
of'this assertion in detail in the case of every 
form of infidelity, from that of him who tells 
me, ‘There is no God,’ which plainly im- 
plies his belief that he himself is gifted with 
ommniscience, for, unless he be, how can he 
know that there are not somewhere tokens of 
the Divine Existence by which even he would 
be‘ convinced ?-—from his case, we say, to the 
mildest form of sceptical denial, it may be 
shown that at all events an absolute negation 
is impossible ; and that the furthest point to 
which any one can depart from the Christian 
position, is to a state of doubt wherein he is 
bound to listen to evidence, and hold him- 
self accessible to reasons for conviction. 

In this way, we can overcome belief in 
positions which it looks on as if they were 
impregnable. And we shall understand the 
method and the way in which it may be 
applied, if we now attend to the uses which 
the apostle made of it, and observe to what 
straits and embarrassments they reduce 
themselves, who say that ‘Christ is not 
risen,’ and therefore there is no resurrection 
of the dead. 

‘Well then, suppose it is so,’ says the 
apostle, in effect. ‘Let it be as you affirm. 
Then it follows, first that “our preaching is 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” In other 
words, the testimony which you have heard 
and received from us is false. Your denial 
of the resurrection is tantamount to making 
this assertion. Now, just consider what is 
involved in it?) We tell you that we have 





actually seen Christ in His resurrection 
body ; and, therefore, if your denial be well 
founded, we are either deceivers, or we have 
been deceived. And can you really credit 
this? Knowing us, as you do, is your capa- 
city of faith equal to the effort which is 
required from you in believing it?’ This is 
the way in which St, Paul puts the matter 
tohisreaders. Sohe lays down this which we 
may call the first article in the creed of the 
man who says that there is no resurrection of 
the dead. If so, then the apostles were ‘ false 
witnesses.’ In other words, they were im- 
postors or they were dupes. They declared, 
in the calmest and most circumstantial 
manner, that they had seen Christ in bodily 
presence, after He had died. He had 
‘gone in and out among them,’ their eyes 
had looked on Him. Nay, their ‘ hands had 
handled of the word of life. They said 
they were especially commissioned to bear 
this testimony. They called themselves 
‘ witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus Christ;’ 
and they persevered in circumstances of 
the greatest imaginable discouragement and 
trial, in delivering their message, for the 
sake of which, in ‘order that it might be dis- 
tinctly known to all men, they gave up 
everything on which they could have set any 
value, even in some cases to their very lives. 
Now, one can understand how all these 
sacrifices might have been submitted to by 
fanatics for the sake of propagating their 
opinions, and we know that many instances 
can be found in which such sacrifices have 
actually been made. But, most plainly, these 
men were not fanatics. Not one of the 
marks of fanaticism can be seen on them. 
And: it was not on behalf of opinions, but of 
facts, that their testimony was. delivered. 
When, we bear all this in mind, the un- 
believer’s belief that they were ‘ deceivers,’ 
that they knowingly imposed on the world a 
tale which they knew was false, must be 
looked on as simply incredible. One has 
no capability of trust which will enable us to 
accept this statement which some of the 
opponents of the gospel would ask us to 
receive and substitute for our deep convic- 
tion that the apostles were faithful ‘ witnesses 
of God,’ that they declared what they did 
declare because they knew that it was true. 
*Oh, but, say others, ‘we do not ask 
you to think they were deceivers. Our 
belief is they were deceived. ‘These men, 
whose part you are taking with such justice, 
were well-meaning dupes.’ Is it so? we 
answer. Then you lay upon us a greater 
difficulty still. For in that case we must ask 
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who deceived them? He Whom they 
called Master, in Whom they trusted so im- 
plicitly, must have done so. And can you 
ask us to believe this? Is it in the power 
of the most credulous man to imagine that 
He was imposing on those simple trusting 
followers of His, when He promised that He 
would appear-to them again, and that, in 
order to make good His promise, He managed 
that some phantom-like resemblance to Him- 
self should flit to and fro before them, after 
He had died? Must we say then, that the 
chief priests and pharisees were right after 
all, when they called Him ‘that deceiver ?’ 
But, perhaps, the unbeliever means that 
Christ Himself was wrought on by a delu- 
He unwittingly duped His 
followers because He had been duped Him- 
self. But this is more difficult than ever. 
For this is carrying the accusation upwards 
against God Himself. This article of the 
unbeliever’s creed requires us to think what 
we are absolutely unable to think of Him 
Who made us. For, speaking of our Lord 
simply as the ‘Son of Man,’ one could 
sooner believe that the solid earth is nothing 
but a painted shadow, and that we ourselves 
are only phantoms floating through a 
world of dreams—sooner could we believe 
this, than we could credit the assertion that 
the Father of His creatures permitted the 
only perfect being who has ever appeared 
on earth in the likeness of a man, permitted 


Him, the consummately Just and Holy One,’ 


to be the victim of delusion while He lived, 
and then sent Him—for it comes to that— 
sent him down into the silent darkness of 
annihilation when He died. 


Surely these consequences of denying that 
Christ has risen, or rather these affirmations 
to which that denial is equivalent, are utterly 
incredible. Nay, they are irrational and 
monstrous.— Nor can anything else be 
affirmed of the next conclusion, which the 
apostle tells us follows on that denial, when 
he declares, ‘Then are ye yet in your sins.’ 
And this necessarily does follow if in this article 
of our gospel faith we are mistaken. If it be 
not true that ‘Christ rose and revived,’ and 
thus showed that He was ‘ Lord of the dead 
and living,’ we have been in complete error 
as to the nature and objects of His mission. 
He is not our Saviour God as we have 
regarded Him, and we are, therefore, without 
any relief from, the present burden of our 
sins, and we are destitute of any refuge from 
the consequences by which they must be 
followed. For there is no one else to whom 





we can look for that refuge and relief. As 
Peter said, ‘ Lord, to whom can we go, if we 
must leave Thee?’ The denial of the un- 
believer is tantamount to an assertion that 
our Heavenly Father has left us destitute of - 
any refuge from the direst calamity’ with 
which man has been afflicted. And surely 
it is less difficult to believe in the greatest 
miracle that the Gospel tells us of, than it is 
to believe this. For, the more thoughtfully 
and comprehensively we look around, the more 
numerous are the tokens which we everywhere 
recognise of the heedful kindness of our 
Maker. With reference to all the other in- 
evitable evils of our condition we find reme- 

dies provided, and ready to our hand, if we 
will look for them. And can we believe that, 
with respect to this alarming sense of wrong, 

which we are conscious of, our Maker has 
left us utterly helpless, and absolutely with- 
out hope? Yet the unbeliever affirms this 
when he denies that ‘Christ is risen,’ and 
by consequence, that there is any ‘resur- 

rection of the dead.’ Now one’s whole 
nature recoils from what we may well call 
the terrible dogma which he would thus 
force on our reception. The more we think 
of it, the more profoundly do we feel that 
his denial creates difficulties which are in- 
calculably greater than any which it  pro- 
fesses to remove. It is, indeed, a high 
exercise Of faith to believe that God has 
come down to earth that He might show, in 

the person of a man, and by His own 
openly manifested triumphs over them, how 
we may be rescued from sin, and death, and 
from the grave. This is a great object for 
our trust. But then it is in keeping with all 
the other wondrous tokens of His grace by 
which we are surrounded. Just as'the poor 
heathen said, when he first heard the gospel 
message, ‘ That is just like God.’ And we 
therefore find ourselves strengthened to ac- 
cept the heavenly announcement. But that 
other dogma which affirms, that we are left 
here in our sin and misery, without help, and 
without hope, it is beyond our capabilities of 
faith. We cannot, no, we cannot believe it, 


Nor are we better able to accept what: the 
apostle brings forward as the next conse- 
quence of the denial of unbelief’ when: he 
says, ‘ Then, if Christ be not risen, and: if, 
consequently, there be no resurrection of the 
dead, they also who have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished.’ 

For this also necessarily follows if the un- 
believer is right in his assertion. He con- 
tradicts the. ‘ voice from heaven,’ and: the 
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confirming testimony of The Spirit, and tells 
us, in effect, that our Christian requiem must 
be sung no more, since they are not ‘ blessed 
who die in the Lord,’ and that they do not 

- ‘rest from their labours,’ since that beatific 
rest which the Spirit spake of is surely not 
the same as mere unconsciousness. Neither 
do ‘their works follow them,’ as we have 
heretofore believed. Mark well this article 
of the unbeliever’s creed! He requires us 
to think that all our brothers and sisters who 
have followed Christ in His humility and 
patience and self-sacrifice, have gone down, 
as He himself did, into that same gulf of 
silent darkness where the proud and sensual 
and self-seeking have been lost. Nay, more 
than this. That monstrous conclusion which 
Solomon tells us he reached in those days of 
sceptical impiety from which he happily re- 
covered, is, the unbeliever says, true after 
all! ‘That which befalleth beasts béfalleth 
the sons of men. Even one thing befalleth 
them. As the one dieth, so dieth the other. 
Yea, they have all one breath, so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast.’ Think 
of it! Recall the acts and sufferings, the 
whole, lives of those whom we know have 
‘fallen asleep in Christ,’ and remember that, 
as the apostle says, he who denies the resur- 
rection affirms, by his denial, that they have 
‘all perished!’ With this monstrous article 
the unbeliever’s creed is burdened! And 
sometimes, in his zeal for what he looks 
upon as truth, he would force it on those 
who are around him! 

‘ Oh, infidel,’ we must say to him, ‘ thou art 
credulous, indeed, if thou canst credit this ! 
Thy creed is far too difficult for us! First, 
thou askest us to think that the most simple, 
heroic, and self-devoted men whom the world 
has ever seen, were either impostors, or else 
that they were deceived by the only perfect 
being who has ever appeared on earth in the 
likeness of a man—if, indeed, He was not 
Himself deceived by Him from whom thine 
own hatred of falsehood has been inspired! 
Then thou sayest that He who has provided 
for our welfare everywhere else, has left us 
helpless in the very worst of our calamities— 
even in our sins, And now thou tellest us that 
the expectations of the best and purest of our 
race were nothing better than flattering illu- 
sions, and that, when we laid them in their 
graves, we lost all trace of them for ever !’ 


Again we say, this creed of the infidel sur- 
passes our capacity of trust. Nor can one 
doubt that, as a reasonable man, he will him- 
self repudiate it, when it is drawn out, by 





such an application of the apostle’s argument, 
clearly in his view. In other words, he will 
acknowledge that the very furthest position 
away from Christian faith which is accessible 
is doubt upon the subject, and not untrust- 
ing, but longing, hopeful doubt. For plainly 
our argument also shows that, in respect of 
this matter, all the presumptions are in 


.favour of what, as Christians, we believe. 


Yes, longing, hopeful doubt is the furthest 
position to which any man can reasonably 
betake himself from the ground which we 
are occupying. And the distinct recognition 
of this fact prepares us to look, in the third 
place, to the important application which our 
use of St. Paul’s argument enforces. 

Only very briefly, however, can we here 
dwell on it. And, indeed, many words on 
this part of our subject are not needed. 
What we have to say respecting it, can be best 
said, perhaps, by recalling the conduct and 
language of St. Thomas. For it seems that 
his position exactly resembled, or it repre- 
sented, that which can alone be reasonably 
occupied by any one whom unbelief is hinder- 
ing from a cordial union with us when we 
joyfully commemorate the fact that ‘ Christ 
has risen,’ and that in His resurrection He 
has become ‘the first fruits of them that 
slept.’ Surely St. Thomas doubted simply 
because Christ’s Resurrection seemed to him 
to be too good news to be true! Well, and 
we see there is no other position but such 


‘doubt, longing, hopeful doubt, which the 


unbeliever can stand upon with reference to 
our message to him upon this subject. 
And, therefore, as the apostles spoke to their 
untrusting companion, do we now speak to 
ours in that position in which he stands 
aloof from us. ‘ Brother,’ we say to him, 
‘believe us! The fact is as we affirm. We 
have seen the Lord. And it was no phantom 
vision flitting doubtfully before our eyes, that 
we were looking on, as thou mayest: have 
concluded from stray reports that may have 
reached thee. We are certain of the fact. 
And now, if thou wilt stay and look, thy 
darkness, too, will be irradiated with His 
presence. . Thou also shalt behold His coun- 
tenance, and listen to His voice. Thou shalt 
see the print of the nails in His hands and 
the wound in His pierced side, and be re- 
minded, as thou seest that, for thee, His 
sufferings were borne. Then thou, too, wilt 
no longer be faithiess, but believing. Thou 
wilt trust Him, who, by His death, hath de- 
stroyed death, and by His rising to life again 
hath restored unto us everlasting life.’ 
G. S. DREW. 
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[A lady in Australia 

had devoted herself long and 
tenderly to nurse a dying friend. During 
her absorption in this, she had uncon- 
sciously used a sum of money laid aside. ~ 
When death had released her from her \ 
/ char e, the fact came to the ears of a 
/ gentleman, who anonymously forwarded 

an equal sum with the following verses. 

/ Neither charity nor piety is dead in Aus- 

tralia.] 




















{ f Luke vi. 38. 

| HARD by the Galilean Lake, 
) In ancient Israel’s land, 
i/\ A busy sower sowed the grain 
Broadcast with open hand. 


| 
¥ But as he plied his toilsome work, 
Far off a feeble form 

NV, All vainly strove to bear a load 

Ww That bowed it like the storm. 

V4 
1V Down went the basket with the corn ; 
} His garment girded he, 


\ And straight across the furrows ran 
To help infirmity. 

| 4) e 
A 








\ And when beneath her vine-clad porch 
He laid the maiden there, 

His precious grain was scattered far 
By wild fowls of the air. , 














* Ah me!” his human heart within 
In bitter grief did speak, \'! 
“ *Twas hard, that God should take my com \\ 
While I did help the weak.” \ 


























And as he stooped to pick the grains 1 
And gather what was lost, 
His eye upon the furrows caught 


Wy A shadow as it crossed. r 
aN “What ails thee ?”’ said with kindly voice fi 
4 A stranger passing by, Ww 


“T saw thy deed. J will requite; 
No cause hast thou to cry. 4] 


£3 - -> 







“ For every furrow, though unsown, \ 4) 
With heavy grain shall nod ; ik | 
Reap what thou sowedst not shalt thou, \ 
For thou didst sow to God.”’ fi 
»A 
The Autumn came, and other fields i} 
Bore ten and twenty fold, \Y 
But every rood of his was rich yf 
With corn and joy untold. NY 


tea 


And when the barns were full of grain, 

Safe from the winter hid, { 
The stranger came again and said, \ 
‘¢ Tell no man what I did.” Al 
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AT SUTTON. 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


“A ND what has become of the little 

ones?” is a question I have often to 
ask in relation to children who have been 
left fatherless or motherless, or both, or upon 
whose parents, if living, some calamity has 
fallen, or who—a too frequent case—have 
been deserted. To this query a common 
reply is, “Oh, they are all right; they are 
at Sutton.” It is a reply always given in 
a tone of self-satisfaction, amd one that we 
are always well satisfied to hear. It conveys 
to us that the children are comfortably pro- 
vided for. Until it is explained, however, 
“at Sutton” wilf probably be a phrase of no 
meaning to our readers ; but among the poor 
of the union of which my district forms part, 
and of mine other metropolitan poor-law 
unions, it has a significant meaning. In 
these districts to say of children that they 
are at Sutton is simply a briefer form of 
saying that they have, by the authority of the 
guardians to the poor of their parish, been 
placed as pupils in the South Metropolitan 
District School, which is situated at Sutton, 
in Surrey. Among the poor of the large and 
densely populated area from which the chil- 
dren who fill the school are drawn, it is held 
that happy is the child who is sent there, 
happy the struggling widow who knows that 
her children are safe within its gates, sharing 
its advantages! The sting is taken from the 
pain that might otherwise attend separation 
by the knowledge that they are well cared 
for, and being well educated. Nor is the 
separation between the children and their 
parents or friends of any hard-drawn kind. 
Friends are at liberty to visit the children to 
any reasonable extent, and occasionally to 
take them home for a few days’ holiday. 
Nine-tenths, probably, of those who hold the 
school in high esteem, and rejoice to hear 
of any poor child of their acquaintance 
getting into it, have never seen the establish- 
ment, and know little of its magnitude, or the 
details of the system upon which it is con- 
ducted. By its fruits they judge it. They know 
grown men and women who, having been 
through the school, and having subsequently 
risen in the world, avowedly attribute their 
rise to the education received and the habits 
formed there. Or they know others who, 
though in humble positions, are especially 
valued im those positions for attainments or 
characteristics that result from the education 
there given. They hear also the accounts of 





parents who have visited the establishment, or 
see children who have just left the school or 
are out for a holiday, and note their healthy, 
well-cared-for appearance, and hear them 
dilating upon what, to children, are the 
chief glories of the school; its open, breezy 
situation ; its great play-grounds; its ample 
living and abundant companionship ; its in- 
teresting workshops, fine band, drill-parades, 
and occasional treats to the Crystal Palace. 
In this way the general body of the poor of 
the districts, though they may never have 
seen the schools, have come to have faith in 
them, and to regard them as a safe and 
desirable haven for helpless little ones. In 
the same way our own faith in the institu- 
tion was founded and confirmed, and we 
came to take its beneficial character on trust. 
We saw forlorn, half-starved little creatures 
who, before they were sent to the school, had 
been running about our district mere bundles 
of “looped and window’d raggedness,” look- 
ing so improved after a few months’ residence 
at the school as to be scarcely recognisable. 


| We met men and women remarkable among 


their class for intelligence and provident 
habits who had received their training in 
these schools, while numbers of ladies told 
us that they got their best servants, and 
tradesmen that they got their best appren- 
tices, from them. 

Being thus satisfied as to the fate and 
prospects of any of the little ones of our dis- 
trict of whom we were told that they were at 
Sutton, we deferred year after year, under 
pressure of other calls upon our time, the 
execution of our design to visit and see it 
for ourselves. Recently, however, time and 
opportunity serving, we dropped down to 
Sutton, and by the courtesy of the super- 
intendent of the establishment were enabled 
to go over the much-talked-of district 
schools, A short description of the life and 
system there we cannot but think will prove 
interesting. “It was the time of roses” 
when we made our visit, and for some miles 
before reaching Sutton the breezes which 
were wafted into the train were literally per- 
fumed, extensive tracts of land in the neigh- 
bourhood being devoted to the cultivation 
of lavender and other plants, for which a 
profitable market is found with the perfume 
distillers. This and the gemeral aspect of 
the country augur well for the healthy situa- 
tion of the schools. On reaching them you 
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find these auguries abundantly fulfilled. They 
are built on the brow of a rising ground, and 
stand in the midst of an extensive tract of 
open country. They lie well back from the 
main road, and are approached through a 
prettily wooded lane. On getting fairly up 
to them, the first thing that strikes you is 
their palatial appearance and great extent, 
with their “ offices ;” they occupy about five 
acres, and attached to them, as part of the 
general establishment, is sixty-five acres of 
highly-cultivated farm land. Printed boards 
with index fingers indicate the way. This is 
really a well-thought-of piece of manage- 
ment, as a stranger visitor would else be 
very likely to get hopelessly lost in the 
intricacies of such a vast pile of buildings. 
Following the guide-posts, we pass through 
the porter’s lodge to the oftice of the super- 
intendent, who immediately volunteered to 
act as our guide. As we proceeded through 
the establishment under his leadership, we 
found him philosopher and friend also, his 
explanations of the system pursued in the 
institution and the reasoning upon which it 
is based, showing that his successful manage- 
ment is founded upon bread considerations 
of human nature, more especially of child- 
nature, as well as upon a thorough knowledge 
of practical details. 

The buildings may be roughly described 
as consisting of three wings, the centre con- | 
taining the great dining-hall, the chapel, and | 
the apartments of some of the resident offi | 
cials; the right made up of the infant and | 
junior departments, and the left (or old) of | 
the senior departments and work-rooms. Be- 
ginning with the right wing, we enter the 
infant schools, where are assembled some 
two hundred and fifty children, under the 
tuition of a head mistress, who is aided by 
an assistant mistress and a staff of pupil 
teachers. ‘The school-room is large, lofty, 
excellently ventilated, and scrupulously clean. 
It is fitted with the usual infant galleries, and 
the walls are plentifully adorned with the 
coloured plates now generally forming a con- 
spicuous part of the teaching appliances in 
public elementary schools. Seeing so many 
of them together, you perceive at once that 
the chiidren are in uniform; but the dress 
has nothing marked or charity-like about 
it. Avchild attired in it might be seen in 
the street with other children of the work- 
ing classes without attracting any special 
notice—unless, indeed, it were for its being 
clean and tidy beyond the average of what 
is usually seen among children in the 
street. The dress consists of a dark frock 
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and white pinafore neatly made, with grey 
stockings and strong shoes. Here and there 
you may see a delicate or dull-looking child ; 
but all have a thoroughly well-cared-for 
appearance. The majority are plump and 
rosy and there is a general confidence and 
contentedness of expression on their faces, 
that tells of their being happy and com- 
fortable. As.we enter they are changing 
classes, an operation which is_ effected by 
a march round to the time of a nicely- 
sung little song. When they are settled in 
their places, the first class are, by means 
of a black-board, exercised in arthmetic, in 
which—considering that the eldest is under 
seven years of age—they display remarkable 
proficiency. Speaking from a considerable |, 
knowledge of the subject, we should say that 
their attainments are rather above the ave- 
rage to be found in public elementary schools. 
This is doubtless in great measure due to 
the excellence of the teaching; but it is 
also, we think, in part to be accounted for 
by the fact that here punctual and regular 
attendance is secured; there is no coming 
late, or being kept away for days or weeks, 
through the neglect or unwise indulgence of 
parents. 

Passing through the large play-room which 
serves the children for purposes of recreation 
when it is too wet or cold for them to go 
into the play-ground, we ascend to the 
nursery. It is a large airy, be-pictured, 
and toy-bestrewn room, in which are gathered 
about a score of children, of between three 
and four years of age, as yet too young for 
They are in charge of a motherly- 
looking head nurse, aided by some younger 
assistants. ‘They look thoroughly comfort- 
able and well-cared for as they go crowing 
aboutthe apartment. Attached to the nursery 
is its own especial lavatory, wherein there is 
a commodious bath, with hot and cold water 
laid on. 

Next we enter one of the dormitories, con- 
taining upwards of a hundred cots, ranged in 
two long rows, with white coverlets present- 
ing an exceedingly neat appearance. Three 
hundred cubic feet of air space per child is 
allowed in the dormitories, which by means 
of perforated skirting, and other modern 
appliances, are effectually ventilated. The 
dormitories are all alike, and at night are in 
charge of teachers and monitors who sleep in 
them. Adjoining the dormitory is a lavatory, 
where under proper supervision the children 
wash themselves. This lavatory consists of a 
narrow tank running round the walls of the 
apartment at a convenient height, and marked 
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off inte compartments by hot and cold water- gers feeling that there was a certain incon- 
| cocks, which during the process of washing | gruity about this, in January, 1873, passed 
are left open, so that practically the children | the following resolution :— 
_ wash in a running stream. “That it is desirable for the proper and 
Passing from the infant department, we | decent worship of Almighty God, and for 
come to the school-room of the junior boys. | impressing upon the minds of the children a 
The children here are from seven to ten} due sense of the importance of such worship, 
years of age, boys between these ages having | that a separate building be erected. That 
recently been separately classified. Formerly | the Local Government Board be asked to 
children of both sexes, on attaining the age | give their consent to such erection, and to 
of seven, were removed from the infants to | issue the necessary order to raise the money 
the boys’ and girls’ schools ; but experience | for the same.” 
showed that while elder girls would look The Local Government Board gave their 
after and protect younger ones, elder boys | assent to the proposal of the managers, and 
were inclined to be rough with, and fag the | authorised an expenditure of £3,800 for 
younger boys, and the managers of these | building, fitting up, and furnishing the chapel. 
schools pointing this out to the Local Govern- | The present chapel was accordingly built, 
ment Board, were allowed to create a junior | and was first opened for public worship on . 
boys’ department, which came into operation | the 28th of July, 1874, the opening address 
in June, 1872, and has been found to be| being delivered by the Rev. Archibald 
| attended with highly beneficial results. The |. Robertson, one of the managers, who under- 
boys’ uniform like that of the infants’ and | took the duty at the invitation of his col- 
| girls’, has nothing conspicuous or pauper-like | leagues. The building is neatly executed 
| about it. It consists of a blue cloth jacket | in the medizval style, and is fitted with an 
and waistcoat, white collar and corduroy | organ and stained glass windows. The 
trousers, and the little fellows look very | services here being for the especial behoof 
comfortable in it, and as they sit at their | of children, many of them very young chil- 
lessons, strike you just as any ordinary band | dren, they are necessarily very simple in 
of school-boys would do. their character, but the singing of the chil- 
Leaving the junior wing, we passed through | dren give them a particularly sweet and } 
| the great dining-hall, a lofty apartment, capa-| impressive effect. A thousand sweet child 
ble of dining nine hundred children at one | voices join harmoniously in songs of praise 
sitting. The dining of the children is one | to that loving Saviour who even when He 
of the sights of the institution. They troop | was on this earth, called children unto Him, 
in from their various departments in military | and took them in his arms and blessed 
fashion, and fall into their places in accord-| them. Here in his temple they are taught, 
ance with certain concerted movements, | in language suitable to their understandings, 
which bring the children into position with | that God is love, that though they may be 
machine-like precision. When all are in| poor in this world’s gear, they may berich in 
their places, the trumpeter of the band comes | grace, and hereafter go to dwell for ever 
forward, and under the lead of his instru- | with Him in that bright world beyond where 
ment, the children sing grace and the union | poverty and pain are unknown and sorrow 
of hundreds of young voices singing sweetly | cannot come. They are taught to remember 











in tune has a really grand effect. the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and shown 
The dinner is then served, and after it is | that they 
| eaten the singing of another grace concludes : “ may be sure a 
the proceedings. The noteworthy order and He who ordained the Sabbath loved the poor ! 
precision with which the children fall into| Proceeding on our way, we come to some 
their places at mealtimes, is in a great) of the offices of the establishment. The 
4 | measure the result of the drill which is part | kitchens and sculleries, with their great ovens, 


of the system of training. The efficiency | boilers, vegetable steaming furnaces, and 
of the children in this branch of modern | washing troughs; the laundries and drying- 
education is testified to by a prize banner of | rooms, and the bakery where with the aid of 
the Society of Arts which decorates the | a mechanical dough mixer, a man and six or 
entrance hall of the institution, and was won | seven boys use up about thirty sacks of flour 
in an all-comers’ drill competition of metro-| per week. In the bread pantry loaves are 
politan schools. The great dining-hall was | piled from floor to ceiling, while stacked on 
until recently also used as a chapel for the | shelves are quantities of ready-cut slices (cut 
celebration of divine service, but the mana- | by a machine) ready for immediate use. 
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From these parts we went to the infirmary 
wards. In one were about a dozen children 
suffering more or less from ophthalmia, a 
disease rather prevalent here, but not more 
prevalent than it is among poor children 
generally under its more popular name of 
“blight.” Children are frequently suffering 
from this or other complaints when they 
arrive at the schools ; and this reminds us to 
mention that there are receiving wards in 
which all new-comers are kept apart fora 
week or two before being drafted into a class. 
There are also special wards for infectious 
diseases, but these wards were unoccupied 
at the time of our visit. In one of the 
general wards we found about a dozen little 
patients in charge of the nurses, but none of 
them so ill as to be confined to bed; they 


were suffering from ordinary childish com- | 


plaints, colds, mumps, swollen face, tooth- 
ache, cut fingers, and the like. The medical 
officer of the institution visits it every day, 
and the health of the inmates is upon the 
whole remarkably good, the death rate being 
less than one half per cent. per annum. 

In the senior departments are the boys 
and girls from ten to sixteen years of age. 
Though these schools are not industrial 
schools in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, the training in the senior department 
is industrial as well as educational. The 
children attend school, and work on alter- 
nate days, the girls on their working days 
being engaged in the sewing-rooms, laun- 
dries, and sculleries, and generally as ser- 
vants ; the boys in farm work, and in the 
tailors’, shoemakers’, and other workshops. 
In the girls’ school of this department we 
heard some excellent singing, and some 
(to us) bewilderingly rapid replies to tolerably 
“stiff” questions in mental arithmetic. In 
the boys’ school we saw some first-rate speci- 
mens of handwriting, some of it in the shape 
of copies of bills, and other forms commonly 
used in commercial houses. In both schools 
the order was excellent, and it may be further 
noticed that the pupil teachers, who seemed 
thoroughly capable, and well up to their work, 
had all been educated in the schools. 

Leaving the school-rooms, we passed on to 
the work-rooms, taking the sewing-room first. 
Here is done the whole needlework of the 
establishment, with the exception of the boys’ 
outer clothing. All girls in the schools are 
taught needlework, and a_ considerable 
number were actively at work at the time of 
our visit, and we noticed that both hand and 
machine sewing is taught, there being several 
machines in the room, in the working of 


which some of the elder girls seem quite at 
home. The girls are under the direction 
of one head and two assistant needle-mis- 
| tresses ; and the room in which they work 
lis large and lofty, giving ample air space. 
| It would compare favourably with even the 
| best of city work-rooms, and there is a colour 
| and look of health among the young “ hands” 
| that is rarely indeed to be seen even in indi- 
| vidual instances among the hands of city 
work-rooms. During the two years from 
| Lady Day, 1872, to Lady Day, 1874 (the 








| the institution) the quantities and descrip- 


the establishment was as follows :—shirts, 
3,760; boys’ collars, 5,627; frocks, 2,253; 
flannel petticoats, 2,749; upper petticoats, 
1,428 ; chemises, 2,797 ; aprons, 574; pina- 
fores, 5,510; bedgowns, 338; besides a large 
number of sheets, pillow-cases, towels, tea- 
cloths, &c. 

In the tailoring-room, fifty-six boys are 
employed under the direction of one head, 
and four journeyman tailors, and the quantity 
of work turned out from this department in 
the course of the two years just referred to 
was :—coats and jackets, 1,548; waistcoats, 
1,438; trousers, 1,626; caps, 2,186; band 
suits, 48. Forty boys are employed in the 
shoemakers’ shop, the next most important 
work-shop, and a few boys are told off to assist 
the carpenters, painters, bricklayers, and en- 
gineers of the establishment. Under proper 
guidance and supervision oue hundred and 
twenty boys assist in the farm and garden 
work, and about two hundred act as scrub- 
bers, knife-cleaners, and the like. In all 
departments the children are taught to work 
in a systematic and orderly manner, and 
having seen them, we are by no means sur- 
prised when our guide informs us that the 
institution cannot meet the demand upon it 
for servants and apprentices. 

Quitting the work-rooms, we passed through 
one of the large play-grounds, in which a 
number of the children were enjoying them- 
selves heartily ; and further on, after a look 
through the substantially built and well-kept 
cow-sheds and piggeries, we came to a field 
in which a number of the boys with some of 
their pupil teachers were enjoying a game 
of cricket. These merry young cricketers, 
with their flushed faces, and hearty shouts 
and laughter, made up a very pretty picture. 
But in that very field a mournfully different 
spectacle might have been witnessed in years 
that are not yet so far removed but that they 
are well within the memory of middle-aged 
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men. In that field were to be seen young 
children going about “hobbled” like ani- 
mals, with a log chained to the leg, and 
fastened with a padlock. This was the 
punishment for running away, an offence 
pretty frequent at that time, and probably 
not committed without some reason. This, 
however, is only mentioned as matter of 
history ; all “ that sort of thing” is over long 
ago. The place is now ruled by the laws of 
love and kindness, and the happy result of 
such a system is its own ample justification 
—were justification needed. There is no 
running away now, and children who have 
been in the establishment any length of 
time leave it with regret. Many, however, 
only stay in it a short time. Two-thirds of 
the total number sent to it by guardians of 
the poor, prove, in some greater or lesser 
degree, mere birds of passage. That it 
should be so is a necessity of the legal and 
technical circumstances of the case. This 
school, which serves a district combining 
seventeen parishes in the eastern and south- 
eastern portions of the metropolis, was esta- 
blished in 1849, and in common with other 
district schools was constituted under a then 
recently-passed Act of Parliament, designed 
to effect an entire separation of children from 
adult paupers. Whenever a parent or parents, 
having children of school age, go into the 
workhouse, the children must be sent to the 
schools under the Act, and they are, as a 
rule, taken out again on the parents taking 
their own discharge from the workhouse. As 
many parents only go into “the House” 
for a few weeks or months under circum- 
stances of temporary distress, the result is a 
“casual” class in the school. Again, the 
children of a newly-made widow may be 
sent to the school just to leave her free to 
seek for some mode of livelihood, and she 
may obtain such work or such assistance 
from friends as will enable her to maintain 
| her children wholly ; or, at any rate, with 
the aid of out-door relief, in which case she 
will remove the children. Or a _ widow, 
having children in the school, marries again, 
in which case the new husband is called 
upon to take the children from the school. 
These go to make up a distinct fluctuating 
class of children in the school ; the perma- 
nent class are made up of orphans, deserted 
children, the younger children of widows who 
have been left with a large family; and a 
few who, in the hands of widowed mothers, 
have been found unmanageable, and likely 
to get into bad ways. Since 1855, there 
have been received into the school 13,903 





children. Upwards of two-thirds of these 
were of the fluctuating classes. Of the re- 
mainder 1,182 have left for domestic service, 
1,323 have been apprenticed to various 
trades, 180 have entered military bands, and 
36 have become schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses. The average number under educa- 
tion in the school is 1,600. On the day 
of our visit the numbers were under the 
average, the total being 1,444, made up of 
girls over seven years of age, 557; boys over 
seven, 632; girls under seven, 129; boys 
under seven, 126. The daily life of the 
children in the establishment is broadly as 
follows :—the rising bell rings at six o’clock 
in summer, and half-past six in winter. At 
half-past seven all—officers and servants as 
well as children—assemble for prayers, which 
are read by the schoolmasters. After prayers, 
breakfast is served, then there is school or 
work from nine till twelve, followed by dinner 
at half-past one. School again from two till 
half-past four, and supper at six. The inter- 
vals between school and mealtimes is devoted 
to recreation, and twice a week the elder 
children are taken out on the Bamstead 
Downs, which are in the neighbourhood. In 
summer evenings there is an hour’s drill, in 
which the pupil teachers take part, under the 
direction of a resident drill-master. Numbers 
of the children—especially girls—stay at the 
schools till they are sixteen years of age, but 
many go out to service or apprenticeship at 
fifteen or fourteen, the managers having the 
power to send them out at those ages, pro- 
vided they are satisfied with the places offered 
by those who select the children. 

The important matter of diet seems to us 
to be upon a very satisfactory footing ; we 
take it, that it is arranged by medical 
authority, and on modern scientific princi- 
ples; but the looks of the children are the 
best credentials for its fitness. On this point, 
however, we can give our readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves, by placing 
before them an epitome of the dietary table 
of the establishment. Breakfast for boys con- 
sists of six ounces of bread, half an ounce of 
butter, and three quarters of a pint of milk 
and water (two-thirds milk), or cocoa. The 
girls fare the same, with the exception that 
their portion of bread is one ounce less. 
Supper consists of the same quantities of 
bread, with one ounce of cheese four days a 
week, and half an ounce of butter on the 
other three, and three-quarters of a pint of 
milk and water. Dinner is varied from day 
to day, as follows :—Sunday, five ounces of 
meat, and twelve ounces of potatoes, or other 
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vegetables. Monday, one pint of soup. 
Tuesday, twelve ounces of meat pudding, and 
twelve ounces of vegetables. Wednesday, 
one pint of Irish stew, with six ounces of 
bread for boys, and five for girls. Thursday, 
boys twelve, girls ten ounces of suet or rice 
pudding. Friday, twelve ounces of meat 
pudding, and twelve ounces of potatoes or 
other vegetables. Saturday, six ounces of 
bread, and one and a half ounce of cheese. 
So far as they can, the managers and 
officials of the establishment keep their young 
people under friendly observation, even after 
they have leftthe schools. Where practicable, 
the chaplain visits girls who go out as servants, 
and the relieving officer of a district, in which 


a boy has been apprenticed, keeps an eye | 


upon his interest. By means of a circular, a 
reasonable amount of consideration is asked 
for girls selected for service, on the ground 


that it is not to be held that they leave the | 
school as qualified domestics, and in case of | 
a girl not suiting, the mistress is requested to | 
As a) 


communicate with the authorities. 
rule, however, children from these schools 
give every satisfaction. Many of them get 


on well in the world, and all seem to regard | 
A tangible | 


their old school with affection. 
proof of this—a proof that was highly honour- 
able to all concerned—was given at Christ- 


mas, 1873, when a number of the old boys | 
made a presentation to the head schoolmas- | 


ter, consisting of a gold watch, a tea ser- 
vice, and an address in which the subscribers 
set forth that it was to the moral and 
intellectual culture that they had received 
while they had been under his care that they 
attributed their successes in life. As another 
illustration of this kind of good feeling, we 
may mention that on the day previous to our 
visit, the superintendent had entertained 
twenty-five old boys, who at different times 
had left the school to join the Goliath train- 
ing-ship. In common with other boys in 
training on board, they had a day’s leave 
granted them to spend how they liked, and 
they had spontaneously decided that the 
pleasantest holiday they could have would be 
to visit their old school, and pay their respects to 
the superintendent, whose kindly and thought- 
ful management, they were now old enough 
to understand, had made the school the 
pleasant place it had been to them. Their 
visit was received in the spirit in which it 
was made, 

Letters of a highly gratifying character are 
also constantly being received from old 
pupils. Thus one who is now a regimental 
bandmaster, writes :—“ It is not easy for the 


wisest of men to trace the gradual progress of 
their thoughts, or to define clearly how their 
present disposition or character was formed ; 
but I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that to the impressions infused, and 
examples set at Sutton Schools, I impute all 
my success in life.” One girl writes from a 
training-college to express her appreciation 
of and gratitude for the great trouble her 
governess had taken with her during the five 
years of her pupil teachership—trouble the 
extent and beneficial results of which she 
has been able to more fully realise since she 
has been in college. Another says, “I am 
never so happy as when I am talking or 
thinking of bygone days, and though mine 
were spent at Sutton Schools, I look back 
with as much joy as a princess would who 
had been brought up in a palace.” 

| Some of the letters from girls in service 
would seem to show that if there are bad 
servants, there are also masters and mis- 
tresses who, to put it mildly, are not all that 
could be desired. One girl writes, “My 
master and the shopman are both out this 
evening, so I am alone till eleven o’clock. 
Master drinks and don’t come home sometimes 
till one, two, or three o’clock, and the shop- 
man has to sit up for him. When he isso, he 
| goes into fits: they think I don’t know any- 
thing about it, as I pretend Ido not. One 
Saturday afternoon he was tipsy, and said 
| such things to me, but I would not take any 
| notice of him, but tried to keep away from 
him, for I was frightened.” Another writes, 
“You don’t know how miserable I feel, 
for mistress is always going on, and she 
trieseto impose upon me, but I never say 
| anything to her. I have to wash all my 
clothes and some of theirs, and buy my own 
sugar, for mistress says it is a luxury.” 

An article of this description would 
scarcely be considered complete without 
some information upon the important point 
of the cost of the establishment, and we 
accordingly proceed to give the essential 
| figures on that head. The ground and build- 
| ings thereon have cost upwards of £90,000, 
| the money being raised by loans which are 
| repaid in instalments, and charged each year 
| to the various parishes making up the dis- 
| trict, in proportion to the number of children 

that each has in the school. The cost per 
| head per week, for maintenance and cloth- 
| ing, varies slightly with the varying prices of 
| provisions, but as a rule, and certainly on an 
| average, it is under 4s. per week per child, 
| Thus while for the year ending Lady Day, 
| 1873, it was 3s. 8d., for the year ending 
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Lady Day, 1874, it was 3s. 11¢. The cost 
per head under the items of “ Salaries and 
general charges,” and “repayment of loans 
and interest,” vary materially in the different 
parishes, according to the number of children 
belonging to each, but the average per week 
fo: the year ending Lady Day, 1874, was 
3s. 6d. per head for salary and general 
charges, and 8d. per head for reyayment of 
loans and interest, and the total weekly 
cos.per head per child was 8s. 2¢. The 
total expenditure of the establishment for 
the year ending March 24th, 1874, was 
444,731. 95. 9a@., a sum which included in- 
stalments of loans and interest, and all other 
incidental charges. . This is a good round sum 
to come out of the pockets of rate-payers, 
many of whom are doubtless hard put to it 
themselves to make ends meet ; but the place 
is economically managed, and there can be 
no doubt that, looking to ultimate results, the 
money is well spent, even from a rate-paying 
point of view. Of all public institutions, 
pauper in themselves, the district schools of 
which the one at Sutton is an excellent ex- 
ample, are the most effective in the way of 
depayperisation. Thousands of children, 
who, but for that training would go to swell 
the ranks of the pauper and criminal class, 
become good and useful members of society. 





For pauper children it may be safely and 
thankfully said the days of hardship and ill- 
usage are gone by. They are ruled now by 
love, not fear, and they;are, in a very full 
sense, brought up in the way they should go. 
This is generally admitted to be the case, 
and indeed in these latter days a theory is 
often propounded to the effect that the 
pauper poor generally are too well cared for, 
that there is pity for every kind of poor save 
the poor rate-payer ; and doubtless there are 
things which might seem to give something 
of superficial support to such a theory. For 
instance, looking at the manifold appliances 
for the comfort of the inmates at Sutton 
schools, thousands of rate-payers might very 
truthfully say that they would be only too 
glad to have such conveniences for their 
children. But it should be remembered that 
appliances that are scarcely practicable for 
private homes, are the truest economy in 
large institutions. In any case, let none 
envy the little ones the good things that fall 
to their lot. Let us all rather rejoice that 
there are such excellently conducted institu- 
tions for them ; let us be proud of in any 
degree contributing to their support, remem- 
bering who has said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 





THE TEACHINGS OF SPRING. 


“Lo the winter is past, the rain is over and gone: the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”’ 


_ is a speech of the earth which is | 

full of divine meanings. “ Day unto | 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night | 
showéeth knowledge.” “Speak to the earth, | 
and it shall teach thee.” The speech of the 
earth is as much the voice of God as the 
speech of the Bible, and within its proper 
sphere it is as instructive and infallible. He 
makes a poor religious use of the Bible who 
thinks all religious teachings are to be 
restricted to it. So far from superseding the | 
Divine teachings of nature, the Bible directs 
attention to them, gives to them articulation, 
and high sanctions. How full of the religi- 
ous inspiration of nature the old Hebrew 
psalms are! How they praise God for the 
manifold voices and teachings of nature ! 
How prophets and apostles use them for 
rebuke when men fail to learn from them 
“the Creator’s power and Godhead,” “the 


All speech, however, is conditioned upon 
its listener. It conveys to us only the mean- 
ings that we are capable of receiving. The 
sense of beauty must be developed before the 
earth can give us joy; the understanding of 
its uses and fitness before it can excite our 
admiration ; the feeling of religion before it 
can minister to our piety. 

It is so with all things. The blind cannot 
see the light that fills the firmament with its 
glory. The man of prosaic nature is insensi- 
ble to the poetry of things— 


“A primrose on the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


The unscientific mind is unconscious of the 
order and composition and uses of things. 

So it is with the Bible. We see meanings 
in it only according to our powers of spiritual 





invisible things of Him!” 


discernment ; its “ spiritual things are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” 
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He, therefore, who sees no religious mean- 
ings in nature, who is inspired by the beauty 
and richness of the earth to no gratitude and 
worship and joy, may well suspect the defec- 
tive religious sense of his own soul. 

To understand the religious speech of the 
earth, therefore, we must have religious feeling. 
It discourses to men according to the suscep- 
tibilities they bring, and the inquiries they 
put. It may be to us only a mechanical 
curiosity, or a mercantile speculation, or a 
repertory of sensuous enjoyments. The 
scientific understanding sees in it only phy- 
sical phenomena, and forces, and natural 
order ; which it calls “law,” simply because 
these are so uniform. The poetic mind sees 
only suggestions of imaginative thought and 
sentiment. The artistic mind sees only form, 
and colour, and composition, and picturesque- 
ness. The commercial mind sees only timber 
and minerals, and manifold productiveness, 
and appraises its worth by the quotations 
of the market. The sensuous mind sees 
only a provision for manifold gratifications. 

None of these interpretations are erroneous, 
Each sees in the earth things really there, only 
he does not see all that is there. His per- 
ceptiorf is defective, limited by his own partial 
power of perception. In the case supposed, 
the religious sense is wanting in addition to 


| the scientific, or artistic, or mercantile sense. 


The pious man sees in the earth more than 
these do. He may not be less scientific— 
religion has won the homage of the greatest 
sons of science—but he is more devout, he 
has a sense additional to theirs— 


“He hears a voice they cannot hear, 
He sees a hand they cannot see.” 


He does not the less trace order and calcu- 
late force. He analyzes combinations, and 
admires beauty ; he rejoices in manifold uses, 
and freely appropriates the rich ministries of 
nature. But he recognises all these in the 
hand of a wise and loving Father in heaven. 
He seesin them more than a “ fortuitous con- 
course of atoms,” more than an accidental 
evolution of order and law, more than a blind 
natural selection of affimity and instinct, a 
wonderful machine of exquisite adaptation, of 
subtle and infinite working. To him all this 
is not an uninformed wonder. He recognises 
the Divine hand that made it, the goodness 
that contrived and adapted it, the living love 
that made all things in wisdom, and ordained 
them in goodness. All life is but His motion, 
all sound but His voice, form and colour are 
but the beauty of Hishand. His presence is 
in the deep restful summer woods, and in the 
awful desolation of Alpine snows. 





One can scarcely exaggerate the contrast 
of such a man’s thought and feeling about 
things with those of the man who does not 
see God. He does not look down upon 
nature as from a lonely superiority that has 
intelligence enough to wonder, but not 
enough to explain or control. He looks up- 
wards “from nature to nature’s God,” and 
rests in the assurance of His knowledge 
and power. He, too, is part of the Divine 
handiwork, ordained to accomplish His 
purposes and show forth His glory. 

As a simple matter of personal feeling, of 
assurance and reverence, of fellowship and 
dignity, of love and joy, it surely makes an 
incalculable difference to human life, whether 
nature is a cold purposeless accident, or {ull 
of the intelligence, purpose, presence, and 





affection of the personal God ; whether a | 
man can look only downwards to what is | 


beneath him, or upwards to the mighty and 
beneficent Father above him, feeling that 
all things are in His hand and working for 
his good. 


It is a cold, unblest, unillumined | 


consciousness that settles down to the con- | 


clusion, “ There is no Ged.” 


If it really be so, our life is infinitely poorer | 


in rich affections and great inspirations. It 
should be spoken with regret and tears. 


To the religious man the earth is full of | 
Divine meaning, of wisdom, goodness, and | 


appeal; proofs of love, lessons of wisdom. 


It is in most wonderful harmony with other | 


and higher revelations ef God. It symbolizes 
the same great principles, it expresses the 


same great laws, it points the same great | 
lessons. To the religious man nature is a | 
parable of spiritual things ; its phenomena of | 


life and death, its order and processes, its 


ministry and beauty, are a natural weligious | 
teaching, which the intellectual and spiritual | 
revelation of the Bible only perfects and | 


crowns. 


How it quickens his seligious | 


intelligence, elevates his human feelings, | 
deepens his reverence, hallows his devotions, | 


satisfactions ' , 
and he “considers the lilies,” amd rests in the 
great Father's power and love. 


| purifies his affections, and fills him with noble | 
He “considers the heavens,” | 


Is there in nature anything that appeals | 


more powerfully to the sense of religion than 
the succession of the seasons—spring and 


summer, autumn and wimter? The wonderful | 


order and constancy of the changing earth. 
“Thou renewest the face of the earth.” 
“Thou blessest the springing thereof.” 
Wonderfully loosening it by the law of 
change, wonderfully binding it by the law of 
permanence, 








What wonderful harmonies of | 
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weakness and power! What more fragile 
than each separate part—the falling snow- 
flake, the evanescent dew-drop, the budding 
leaf, the tremulous blade of grass, the delicate 
blossom of the spring flower? how easily it 
is dispersed, or uprooted, or blighted! What 
more mighty than the snow-storm, the ferti- 
lising moisture, the foliage of the forest, the 
fruit of the field, the luxuriance of garden and 
hedgerow—the quiet universal power of 
quickening life ? 

How easily and utterly nature dies! We 
cannot rescue so muchas agreen leaf. As if 
wantonly, it arrays itself in its most gorgeous 
colours, and dies despite the resources of a 
kingdom. And how surely and resistlessly 
it breaks forth in resurrection life! What 
power can seal the winter tomb of nature, or 
hinder its new and wondrous life from coming 
out of the old desolating death ? What power 
is there like the hidden chemistry of the soil, 
the mystic touch of sunshine, or the secret 
forces of nature? What a perpetual uncon- 
trollable vitality it is! 
incalculable might! 
vegetation of a land is touched to death. 
a single night every living thing is shrouded 
in white as for its grave, every twig is crys- 
tallized with perfect art, every window-pane 
covered with fantastic forms. By a single 
touch the moisture of the land is transformed 
into crystals. In a single hour the rain is 
distilled ; not a clod but is penetrated with 
minute forms of vivifying moisture. In a 
single day the subtle sunbeam searches every 
sleeping seed corn, and quickens motions 
of life in every twig. Almost simultaneously 
every bud unfolds, every flower of its kind 
breaks forth ; so that throughout an entire 
zone, primrose and lilac, laburnum and haw- 
thorn, are simultaneously seen. 

Surely it is only “the fool” who, beholding 
this stupendous economy, will “say in his 
heart, There is no God.” 


What a silent, easy, | 
In a single night the | 
In’ 








Surely it is the | 


weakest credulity of unbelief to contend that | 


all this is the result of only blind causation. 
To affirm that this awakening of the entire 
earth, and its myriad forms of life, with their 
concurrent agencies and processes, is but a 
fortuitous product, an unintelligent mechanical 
order, is a stretch of faith of which I am not 
capable. I cannot believe so much ; I find it 
much easier to believe in a God who makes and 
orders all things. My mind is so constituted 
that it cannot rest in mere phenomena, mere 
mechanical law. It is “too wonderful for 
me.” I could more easily believe with the 
savage who fills every phenomenon of nature 
with his superstitions, than with the philo- 





sopher who empties it of God. I could, that 
is, more easily believe wrongly about God, 
than not believe in Him at all. I confess to 
some sympathy with the Athenian who “built 
his altar to the unknown God,” seeking after 
Him, “if haply he may find Him.” He is, I 
think, more of a philosopher, truer to his own 
nature, less credulous concerning the creation, 
than the man who searches through nature 
and cannot find God at all. 

Let us leave him to his cold, unblest, in- 
scrutable enigma of a world. We will listen 
to the voices of the earth with religious ears, 
and instruct and assure our souls with their 
teachings of Divine power, and wisdom, and 
goodness. 

I. There are voices of the spring which 
testify concerning God. 

1. The spring-tide of the earth testifies to 
God’s delight in life. 

Life is the supreme property of God. And 
He has filled with life the world that He has 
made. Profuse, varied, and wonderfully 
graduated, are His types of life, from the 
zoophyte to the spiritual soul of a man. 
“With Thee is the fountain of life.” 

May we with reverence say God is pre- 
eminently social. “His delights are with 
the sons of men, in the habitable parts of 
the earth.” He does not sequester Him- 
self in ‘lonely self-sufficiency. He creates a 
living world, fills it with vital natures, and 
pronounces it “ very good.” He rejoices in 
the work of His hands ; in the springing corn 
and budding tree, in the strength of the ox 
and the gentleness of the lamb, in the flight 
of birds and the silent movements of fishes. 
Can we hesitate to say, that the living God 
has delight in all living things ; that He has 
no fellowship, no joy in death? In Him 
there is affluence of life. ‘“ His Spirit goeth 
forth, and they are created.” He has made 
His works rich in life, and has joy in jevery 
form of life that He imparts. Nothing seems 
so closely allied with the mystery of His being 
as life. Life itself is a mystery hid in God— 
the secret that the Creator does not impart. 
His breath is the life of all things ; at His 
touch all things are quickened. A dead 
world would be insupportable to Him. 

How wonderful the affluence of His life- 
giving power! We see it more in the spring- 
time, when life returns, as it were a resur- 
rection from death, than we should in its 
unvarying fulness. ‘ Thou vési/est the earth!” 
It is as if He had returned after an absence, 
during which life had lapsed into death, He 
comes to rebuke the death that has reigned ; 
comes as the life-giver; and at His touch the 
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seal of the sepulchre is broken. He diffuses 
life everywhere, no grave of earth can hold it. 


It bursts forth through the brown clod and | 
the swelling twig. A mighty affluence of life | 
that all things feel, filling the earth with | 


motion, beauty, and function; 
pinched flower in a Spitalfields teacup as 
much as the stately forest tree. Wonderful 
is the love of life in the Creator, the profuse- 
ness of His vital energy. 

2. Equally does the spring-tide testify to 
God’s delight in beauty. Nature in its spring 
has no dark, no repulsive aspects. 
beauty of fresh tender life is upon everything. 
Every form and colour, in earth, and sea, and 
sky, is beautiful, a reflection of God Him- 


the pale | 


Tke 


self, an embodiment of His living thought | 


before deteriorating influences have wrought 
change in it. 
One is lost in contemplation of the“glorious 


nature that can produce the manifold and | 


tender beauty of spring. “‘ He 
everything beautiful in its time.” “The 
beauty of the Lord our God is upon us.” 
Beauty is not enough; shape, colour, perfume, 
grace, are everywhere. The Great Artist 
gives a touch of beauty to even the most 
homely things. All young creatures are 
beautiful, and the buds and blossoms of 
flowers and trees. The Creator has higher 
thoughts than those of mere utility. He 
paints the flower of the prairie as artistically 


as the flower of the conservatory. The wildest | 


weed has some trait of beauty, at least in its 
spring-tide. He delights in the beauty of His 
own work. It pleases His eye, when no other 
eye beholds it. 

He has given us the capacity for the beauti- 
ful, and He provides satisfactions for it. He 
surprises us into admiration by every flower ; 
and what is admiration but worshipping joy F 
God loves not life only, but the grace and 
beauty of life. 


is part of its essential condition. “He so 
clothes the grass of the fields,” expresses 
his own sense of the beautiful in graceful 
forms and exquisite hues. With what an 
affluence of beauty the world is filled, from 
the glorious sunlight of the opaline sky to the 
brilliancy of the beetle or the delicate pencil- 
ing of the geranium! How often we iail to 
appreciate the affluence and variety of form 
and colour expressed in the creation! What 
a many-sidedness there is in the Creator’s 
thought—may we not say in His taste and 
feeling—from the sublime even to the gro- 
tesque! Is it irreverent to think of the 


Creator as expressing in some of His works | 


hath made | 


the sense of humour? Creatures and vege- 
table forms that excite the ludicrous in us, 
must express some analogous feeling in Him. 

Has not the Creator, then, special delight 
in the spring-tide, in reforming the chaos, 
recreating the life of nature? As He looks 
upon the wintry desolateness, coldness, and 
blackness, is it not like looking upon a 
grave? It is something that resurrection life 
lies in it, but it is, to say the least, life under 
arrest, and in a state of suspended animation. 
And then the joy of the wondrous life that is 
evoked out of it ; asin the moral soul beautiful 
life evolves out of dark and desolate experi- 
ences. How He exults in making life triumph 
over death! in flinging over every field, 
and valley, and wood, in dropping into every 
nook and every crevice, in evoking over our 
head, and under our feet, and on every side 
of us, amazing variety, and profuseness, and 
beauty of life, life far more profuse than man 
can use or see! 

3. And is not God’s delight in order 
another lesson of the spring-time ? 

Since the earth was created, spring-time 
has never failed, never delayed its coming, 
never come in confusion or haste. How 
strongly and grandly His almighty hand 
must grasp the forces of nature, and subordi- 
nate them to its laws! How mightily He 
must control the flowings forth of the foun- 
tain of life, which He is! 
what fidelity of purpose must be in Him! 
We see but a small part of His universe, but 
the presumption is that the same order, the 
same exactness, run through it all. Science 


| calculates to a moment the orbit of a world, 


Beauty is not merely the | 
adornment of life, it enters into its structure, | 





| the cycle of a system. 


Experience can rely 
with perfect security on the recurrence of the 
seasons, their fruitfulness, their conditions. 


| Our little life adjusts its hours by the unde- 


viating horologe of the Creator. He knows 
no caprice, no change. From the beginning 
of the creation, and “ while the earth remain- 
eth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.” 

This faithfulness to order is essential to 
happiness and to life. If in wantonness or 
caprice the established order of the seasons 
were to change, if the Creator were to grow 
weary or restless; remiss or impatient with 
things as they are, or were so to resent 
human evil as to turn away His hand, we 
should perish. “I am the Lord, I change 
not, therefore ye sons of men are not con- 
sumed.” Our very existence depends upon 
this fidelity, upon God’s keeping with us 
this “ covenant of thespring.” Hitherto, the 





What love of order, | 
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experience of men has proved His fidelity, 
and every fresh spring-time the assurance is 
renewed, the argument is_ strengthened. 
“The Lord hath been mindful of us; He 
will bless us.” The bow of His covenant 
still spans the heaven, the spring buds still 


break forth, the warmer sun, the gentler airs, | 


the breaking clods, the opening flowers, the 
singing birds, are telling it. “Great is His 
faithfulness.” 


4. And the spring-tide also tells of God’s | 


delight in happiness. 

He himself is “the blessed,” the happy 
“God.” This He could not be if His supreme 
joy were not the happiness of His creatures. 
In the spring-time of being all things are gay 
with brightness, and joyous with song—the 
fields and the flowers, as well as the birds. 
Young life is always joyous. In the world 
there are misery and evil enough ; we often 
need speak of them, we try to explain them, 
and to direct men to their remedies. Some- 
times the brightness and gladness of spring- 
time seems almost a satire upon human 
misery. Spring sunlight streams in upon 
breaking hearts. We bury our dead amid 
primroses and lilacs; the doleful black of 
the widow sweeps the budding leaves ; birds 
carol, when despair is fastening upon our 
hearts. How unconsciously all spring glad- 
ness goes on! 
brook babbles, insects hum, bright flowers 
atray themselves in beauty, just as they did 
in Paradise ; nature springs up in universal 
life and joyousness. What is it but the God 
of nature proclaiming the persistence of 
happiness, pouring forth a mute gospel of 


gladness—teaching us that our sorrow is not | 


the utter hopeless thing we think it? He, 
the loving Father, prepares the corn and the 
wine, provisions the earth, man’s sorrows 
and sins notwithstanding, and assures us of 
the life that follows death—the life that 
comes out of death. 

We cannot conceive it otherwise. He de- 
lights in His covenants of mercy—for nature 
is one of them. To afflict is His “ strange 
work.” “ He is good and doeth good.” That 
is His joy, which only stern and terrible 
moral necessities can interrupt. As a father 
delights in making glad his children, so in 


lavish love the Providential Father blesses | 


us. 

Whatever sorrow of life we may have, 
whatever anxious care, or foreboding fear, or 
heavy burden, this great spring-sermon of 
the Father’s love is ever preaching to us, 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow ;” “ Be- 
hold the fowls of the air,” how they are pro- 


No misery checks it; the | 


i vided for. The fields and the woods, the 
| flowers and the springing corn, are telling us 

that ‘‘He is good, and doeth good.” All 
| the life and beauty and promise of spring, 
the departing winter, the hastening sun, the 
outbursting life, are promises and pledges of 
His love and tender care. 

II. The spring is full of symbols and 
analogies of spiritual things; more varied 
|and suggestive than even its direct indica- 
tions of the qualities and characteristics of 
| the Creator. 

Upon these I will not here dwell, they are 
common religious teachings. I have chosen 
rather to urge this sermon of natural religion 
as the spring-time teaches it. Teachings of 
the higher revelations of God contained in 
the Bible have done little for us if they have 
not qualified our hearts to find religious sug- 
gestion and stimulus and joy in the works of 
the Creator’s hand. 

The spiritual parable, however, is wonder- 
fully exact and varied and beautiful. 

1. There is the resurrection analogy of 
spring—that which we sow dying only to be 
quickened; not only an emblem of our 
bodily resurrection, but a demonstration of 

‘its possibility perpetually renewed. 

2. There is the spiritual analogy of spring 
| —the new birth of the soul out of the winter 
death of trespasses and sins. The processes 
of moral quickening—nurture, fruitfulness, 
and ripening—whereby the new life is mani- 
fested and perfected. How gradual it is— 
“first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear!” How resistless it is! the 
silent, quiet, mighty force of life. After the 
winter-death of trespasses and sins, the first 
| movement and struggle of life, the struggle 

of the old man and the new, until life is 
triumphant, and life is poured forth in afflu- 
ence and spontaneousness. Sometimes the 
process is more tardy, like our northern 
| Spring ; sometimes it is more impulsive, like 
| tropical life, and leaps forth in a day. 
| 3. There is the analogy of Divine working. 
| The spring sunshine and growing flowers, the 
gale and the calm, the loosening frost, the 
| gathering warmth, the quiet penetrating ‘of 
seed and plant by vital influences. So in the 
renewal of the soul God works in us ; so we 
work with God. This is the uniform “ law 
of the Spirit of life.” We put off the cold- 
ness, the indifference, the winter death. We 
receive into our souls the warm life of the 
quickening Spirit of God, and in conscious, 
willing, joyous co-operation with Him, we 
are “‘ workers together with God.” 
4. There is the analogy of diversified and 
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sequential human experiences-—“ joy born 


| 


| “bring forth our fruit unto holiness, and the 


of sorrow,” “garments of praise for the | end is everlasting life.” 


spirit of heaviness,” “the winter of our dis- 
content made glorious summer” by the sun 
of God’s love, the dark storm-clouds of 
trouble followed by the glad sunshine of de- 
liverance. 

The reaping of faithful toil, again, after 


painful sowing and weeping culture ; after | 


waiting with “long patience” for the “ pre- 
cious fruit,” fearing every blight and storm 


and drought. A glorious harvest it comes, | 


of piety in the child or the pupil, of spiritual 
fruit in the church or the mission. ‘‘ In due 


season we reap if we faint not.” As God | 


has a spring to follow every winter, so He 


has a summer and an autumn to follow every | 


spring. 
5. And there is the analogy of the spiritual 


Church in the world. Her long winter, her | 


painful seed-time, in heathen and godless 
soils ; her martyr endurance, her local 
struggles, the planting and sowing of her 
manifold agencies; all followed by the 
quickening life, the cultured growth, the 
joyous reaping, the strong fruitfulness of 
churches and missions, the conversion of 
nations, the millennial harvest of universal 
reaping and song, covering with beauty the 


deformity of the winter-scarred soil, and | 


turning its death and barrenness into fruit- 
ful life and joy. 

6. And there is the analogy of our human 
existence itseli—the present spring-time of 
sowing and quickening, of husbandry and 
anxious care; the time of the plough, the 
harrow, the hoe; the time of weeding and 
watering and watching ; the time of budding 
leaf and affluent promise. “The harvest is 
the end of the world, and the reapers are the 
angels.” In God’s heaven, the spiritual life 
quickened and nurtured on earth will be 
perfected—the harvest of holiness will wave 
min golden luxuriance and beauty. We 


| How wonderfully He who taught religious 
ilessons from the lilies and the seed-corn, 
| the sower and the reaper of the whitened 
| fields, pointed these spiritual analogies of 
|nature! To Him nature was a great para- 
| ble of the deeper things of God. 

Let every day be a sowing, a renewing. 
Every day let some spring blade, or bud, or 
| flower break forth, for a glorious fruitage by- 
and-by. We sow in youth, and we sow in 
age. “In the morning sow thy seed, and at 
evening hold not thine hand.” Spring and 
harvest are perpetual and contemporary in 
human life. Like the orange-tree, blossom- 
ing bud and golden fruit are seen together 
|on the tree of our life. The tears of the 
| sower glisten with the harvest sun of the 
reaper. In our families, in the Church, with 
| the young, with the old, we may not “ with- 
hold our hand.” “In due season we shall 
reap if we do not faint.” 

Alas for us, should this bright spring-time, 
this time of sunshine and bursting life, of 
bud and flower, be a contradiction to our 
moral life; if amid dissolving winter and 
quickening death, we stand cold and immo- 
bile, our gardens answering to the touch 
of God’s life-giving finger, and our hearts 
| remaining insensate, the groves full of song 
and our souls mute, the highest being un- 
conscious while the lowest is quick with 
development! Is God “so to clothe the 
grass of the field,” and not to clothe us? 
Shall we not rather seek the sunshine of 
God to search our souls, the quickening 
touch of God to fill them with tremulous, 
tender life? Shall not we ourselves be 
part of the life and beauty of the spring-tide 
of God, giving earnest of the rich fruit- 
fulness and the shouting of the harvest of 
God? 





HENRY ALLON, 
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A REMARKABLE ADDRESS. 


(}= day, a few months before I left Man- 

gaia, our aged chapel-keeper came to 
me and said, “ Missionary, I am getting old 
and feeble. I cannot expect to live much 
longer. Would you allow me to say a few 
words to the young people respecting myself? 
Do you know that but for the Word of God I 
should have been slain long ago? I was 
matked for a sacrifice to the gods. About 
thirty years ago I spoke on this subject in 
public ; but a new generation has sprung up 
entirely ignorant of the hard service in which 
their heathen ancestors were bound to Satan.” 

I was much pleased at the unexpected 
proposition of the good old door-keeper. It 
was accordingly arranged that this Lord’s 
day morning, as soon as the Sabbath schools 
and all the adult population had assembled 
for service, I would call upon my aged 
friend to say what he wished. The older 
members of the church at once guessed the 
reason of his standing up ; to the young folks 
it was a great surprise. The most perfect 
silence prevailed, and not a few tears were 
dropped, whilst Makimou spoke as follows :— 

“TI was born in the reign of Potiki. At 
birth I was consecrated to the gods Tangiia 
and Utakea,* whose worshippers from time 
immemorial furnished human sacrifices. I 
lived in peace, and grew to manhood, during 
the supremacy of Potiki. But when Maro- 
kore succeeded, for the first time I learnt 
that the leading men had resolved to slay me 
and offer me in sacrifice to Rongo, so that 
the drum of peace might be beaten, and order 
be re-established in the name of the gods. But, 
happily for me, my sister Tanga had married 
a man of consequence, and she persuaded 
him to save my life. Henceforth I lived 
under the constant protection of my sister 
and herhusband. They hid me so effectually 
that I lived on through those perilous days. 
But one morning, in my hiding-place, I 
heard the trampling of feet, and wild shouts 
of triumph at no great distance. The war- 
riors had succeeded in slaying Ngutukii by 
broad daylight, when asleep at his post as 
guardian of the cave of Tautua. The chil- 


dren of the slain followed the corpse weeping. | 


The song of the warriors, as they exultingly 


bore on to the altar the body of their victim, | 


freely translated, was,— 
* Ngutuku is doomed to perish, friends ;— 
He who is as dangerous as the deadly seve. 
Let us attack the guardian of the cave. 





* Both now in the London Missionary Society’s Museum. 
The marae is desecrated by being well planted with arrow- 
root. 


| His hour has come. 
| He vainly dreams of safety. 
| Up, attack the stronghold of the Tongan clan. 

Vaarire (z.e. Ngutuku) is the offering* for the altar, the 

price of peace. 

| * Ah! Vaarire is borne to the altar! 

Dance in triumph before this offering * to Rongo. 

Lift it on high; bear it carefully on.’ 

“‘ That song of triumph might have been for 
|me.” (The old man went through the scrap 
| of song again with striking effect, everywhere 
| substituting his own name for Ngutuki.) 
| “The body of their victim was borne, yet 
| warm, to the marae at Keia. After rotting 

there several days, it was removed in the 
| sacred net to the marae of Rongo by the sea. 
| There the ears of Ngutuki were cut off and 
| divided out to all the chiefs in order, in token 
of office, in the name of the gods. The 
| drum of peace sounded round the island, 
and Makimou lived. 

“ But Marokore’s reign was brief. He fell 

in battle, and the chieftainship devolved 
| upon his conqueror Koroa. Another victim 
| was required for Rongo. I was again selected 
| for sacrifice. But I was again saved by Paa, 
| who had married Tanga ; her former husband 
| being defeated in battle, had lost his lands 
and his wife. Many were the efforts made to 
induce Paa to give me up for sacrifice ; but 
he was deaf to all that Koroa” (Koroa’s 
grandson, the native pastor of this church, sat 
| by the side of the speaker) “and his friends 
could say,and I lived on, though for a time a 
prisoner in the house of my brother-in-law. 

“A child was born to Paa by my sister 

about that time. You all know my niece 
| who died but a few months ago (a consistent 
church member), I named her Pangerua, 
‘ Twice-marked-for-sacrifice.’ 

“Whilst Koroa was vainly endeavouring to 
secure my poor body for sacrifice, so that his 
peace-drum might sound, war again broke 
out, and he was defeated at the battle of 
Rangiura, The supreme chieftainship now 
fell to Makitaka, who, like the rest, was per- 
suaded that no offering to Rongo could be 
so acceptable as Makimou. This new chief 
| was a great personal friend of Paa, He 
| asked Paa to insure the prosperity of his rule 
by giving up ‘this bit of dirt’” (“ipa one: 
here the old man most afiectingly beat his 
breast). ‘‘ But Paa refused ‘ to put his wife in 
| mourning,’ by giving up her brother to death. 

Finding my protector inexorable, Makitaka’s 
sons slew a young woman named Taike, and 


| presented her body to Rongo. The peace- 


/ 
| 








* Literally, fish. 
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drum was beaten round the island, and 
Makimou lived on. 

“ But the memorable famine came on which 
carried off so many of the inhabitants of the 
island. During all that sad time I was 
guarded and fed by my sister and her 
husband. 

“ At length it was declared by the priests 
that the gods willed the chieftainship to be 
devolved upon Pangemiro, so that the food 
might again grow plentifully. A victim 
streaming with blood must of course be 
offered to ratify the change. I was to be 
that victim; but again Paa interposed to 
save my life. I was wearied almost to death 
by the continual expectation that, after all, 
my brother-in-law’s patience would wear out, 
and I should be given up. In the bitterness 
of my spirit, I said to Paa, ‘Let me die. 
Cease to care about such a worthless creature 
as I. I must eventually be sacrificed. Why 
not now?’ But my protector was firm, and 
I still lived on. After a little while Rakoia 
delivered up his uncle to death for the god 
Rongo. Peace succeeded. I said, ‘I shall 
live a little while longer.’ 

“ Many were my days of peace now. The 
cocoa-nut palms planted to commemorate 
his elevation to the temporal sovereignty grew 
tall and bore fruit” (¢.e., seven years passed). 
**T dared occasionally to walk aboutthe island, 
protected by a friend belonging to the vic- 
torious tribe, Till then I never ventured to 
move away from our dwelling to any con- 
siderable distance. At last the charm of 
peace was broken, and fighting recommenced. 
After the battle of Araeva, it was agreed that 
Pangemiro should again be supreme chief. 
A new victim was required. Again I was 
selected, and again Paa saved me. One 
morning two leading men came to deceive me 
by a promise of land and perfect safety, if I 
would go with them. I declined their offer, 
knowing that as soon as I had passed beyond 
the limits of our well-defended encampment, 
I should be slain. And thus it came to pass 
that Reonatia on his return from fishing on 
the ocean was speared instead, and hurried 
off to the altar, whilst I lived on. 

“Still I believed that I must die, and in my 
turn be offered. But, blessed be Jehovah, 
not long after the offering of Reonatia, the 
gospel was brought to Mangaia. I then learnt 
with wonder that the true peace-offering is 
Jesus, who died on Calvary in order that all 
the wretched slaves of Satan should be 
enfranchised. This was indeed good news 
to me. After some few years the king, chiefs, 
and the body of the people embraced Chris- 





tianity and burnt their idols, and Makimou 
was saved ! 

“But for that blessed gospel, this body 
would long since have been offered up to 
Rongo, and when rotten thrown by the king, 
sitting yonder in his pew, to Papa, the mother 
of the god Rongo. This right ear” (shaking 
it violently) “ would have been cut off and 
divided out to the chiefs and landowners on 
the right, z.c. south side of Mangaia, as a title 
to the lands you hold. This left ear would 
have been cut off and divided out to the 
chiefs and landowners on the left, z.e. north 
side of Mangaia, to signify what the gods had 
bestowed upon you. This nose would have’ 
been cut off and divided amongst the kings as 
their share. Was it not thus with most of 
my relatives and ancestors? But, thanks be 
to God, the Word of God has come, and 
Makimou lives yet. And not only does my 
body live, but we have the promise of 
eternal life through the great peace-offering, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. What I have finally 
to say to you all, my young friends, is just 
this: Cleave firmly to the gospel. Never 
forsake the one living and trueGod. In the 
strength of God, say what I said upwards of 
thirty years ago, when I entered the church : 
‘ Satan, thou hast lost thy victim ! I will never 
part with my hope. Thou art defeated !’” 

The large congregation was most deeply 
moved. Most wept when the old man 
pathetically put his hand to his ears. On 
one side of Makimou sat the tottering form 
of the brother of Paa, who had so often helped 
to shield him. The aged king, who in virtue 
of his office as priest of Rongo, would have 
had to offer up the victim, listened with close 
attention to every word. Makimou then 
(July 5th, 1868) was over seventy-five years 
of age, and though shrunken in form, was still 
tall and venerable in appearance. His fine 
voice vibrated throughout the large building, 
but occasionally trembled with deep emotion 
as the past rose up vividly before him. 

I thought this decidedly the best argument 
I had ever heard on behalf of missions to the 
heathen. When the old man concluded, I 
proceeded with the usual service, and not 
without exulting gratitude, preached from 
those memorable words, “ God forbid that I 
should glory,” &c. A native afterwards ener- 
getically said to me, “It was not so much 
Paa as God, who had preserved the old door- 
keeper, so that he might hear of the great 
salvation.” So faras I know, Makimou is the 
only native on this island without a bit of 
land. Why give land to one especially 
eligible for sacrifice ? W. WYATT GILL. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


A GREAT EVIL AND A GOOD REMEDY. 


E observe that the other day an English School 
Board adopted a petition to Parliament against 
impure literature. In bringing the subject before the 
Board, a member stated that sixty million copies of 


demoralising publications were sold annually in this | 


country. Some of these were in the form of low news- 
papers, with conspicuous reports of crime and vice ; 
others in the form of magazines, consisting chiefly of 
sensational tales. The Board not only resolved to 
petition Parliament, but also to communicate with 
the principal School Boards throughout the country, 
inviting their co-operation. The School Guardian 
remarks, in referring to this, that it does not quite 
see what Parliament can do to stop the evil, but 
certainly it ought to be stopped somehow. If existing 
law will not touch it, legislation must. And for this 
purpose it is urged that petitions should be sent to 
Parliament. 


Now, in these days, when Parliament is so fond of | 


Commissions, we can conceive that much good might 
be derived from the inquiries of a well-selected 
Commission on the subject of our cheap literature. 
And we think that there would be a fair ground for 
Parliament doing this without being liable to the 
charge of intermeddling, or of trying to make people 
moral by Act of Parliament. Undoubtedly, Parlia- 


| liament can only suppress; other means must be 

found for substituting. School Boards, or rather 
schoolmasters, may do much to foster the love of a 
purer and higher literature than that of the penny 
journals. It would be a great thing if all teachers 
throughout the country watched for opportunities not 
merely to discountenance a low taste in reading, but 
by giving samples from our best writers, to excite 
| the desire to become acquainted with them. There 
| is no way in which young persons may be more 
certainly induced to take an interest in a book than 
by knowing that it is a favourite with some one whom 
they esteem, and by hearing him read parts of it, and 
express warmly his admiration and delight init. If 
this were done widely over the country, not only by 
teachers and clergymen, but by educated ladies and 
gentlemen, when they come into contact with those 
who are less educated, it might have a wonderful 
effect. It might elevate the general taste in litera- 
ture, and in so far diminish the demand for what is 
frivolous and destructive. 

But even this would not be enough. If we would 
really supersede the frivolous and pernicious literature 
of our day, we must employ agents of high character 
to go among the people, introduce to their notice 
books and papers of a pure and elevating character, 
and endeavour to interest them in these, as furnishing 
all the elements of interest, and none of the elements 
of mischief that abound in the other writings. The 


ment has a duty in connection with any kind of | success of this plan has been abundantly proved in 


agency which tends, directly or indirectly, to stimu- 
late vice and crime. If there be a fair prima facie 
ground for thinking that this is the result of any con- 
siderable portion of our serial literature, and that 
important good might be done by placing such 
publications under surveillance, or by some other 
parliamentary check to the abuse of the liberty of 


the press, it would be right for Parliament to appoint | 


a Commission of Inquiry. Besides, even where no 
definite remedy can be deviged by Parliament, good 
is often done by such Comfhissions of Inquiry, by 
bringing the existing state of things into the full 
light of day; by rousing and concentrating public 
opinion, and by stimulating counteracting agencies, 
which in this free country are worked to far more 
purpose through the efforts of individuals or societies 
than they could ever be by Government officials. 

But we should be extremely sorry to think that 
any great reliance should be placed on Government 
or Parliament for remedying the evil complained of. 
The idea that you could do anything effectual, by 
coercive measures, to suppress sixty million news- 
papers and magazines is out of the question. The 
existence and circulation of these indicates a wide- 
spread craving, and it is the craving we must deal 
with, if we would arrest the evil. And how could 
Parliament deal with the craving? There are two 
possible policies in reference to the craving for im- 
pure literature—suppression and substitution. Par- 


V. N.S. 


| the Colportage Societies of Scotland and Ireland, and 
some small branches of a similar agency that have 
been tried in England. Some kind of aggressive 
| agency must be employed, and experience shows that 
| the best agency of this kind is a mission-agency, the 
| agency of men who have personally an earnest desire 
for the moral and spiritual good of the people, and 
who make the book business subsidiary to this great 
end. The readers of the Sunday Magazine are not 
strangers to the operations of these societies. In 
Scotland upwards of two hundred zealous men are 
constantly pervading the country, supported partly by 
local contributions, and partly by the Book and Tract 
| Society. They not only supply their stated customers 
| with wholesome journals and books; but wherever 
| they can find the opportunity to introduce their own 
| wares in place of the frivolous and pernicious journals 
of the metropolis, they earnestly try to do so. It is 
but seldom that they come’into collision with the 
better class of booksellers, because, on the one hand, 
what they try to supplant is the bad literature of the 
day, and, on the other hand, they help to create a 
| taste for reading, which tends ultimately to the book- 
seller’s benefit. Their stock being confined mainly 
| to religious publications, or those imbued directly 
| with a Christian spirit, they leave the field of secular 
| literature almost wholly in the booksellers’ hands. 
| How successful they have been on the whole is 


| evident from many facts, some of which were well set 


35 


| 
| 
| 
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forth at a recent social meeting of some of those 
employed by the Scotch Society. Abundant testimony 
was borne on that occasion to two facts; first, the 
popularity of the frivolous and the great craving for 
it; and second, the possibility of superseding it, in 
many cases, if due means are taken to acquaint the 
people with the existence of what is better. A col- 
porteur meets a man selling pernicious journals at a 
large mill, who frankly tells him that the grosser the 
book he can get on the better. Certain men are 
found whose real object is to sell obscene books. 
Booksellers in small shops who sell the London 
journals often say that they cannot sell religious papers 
at all. 
by sucha bookseller that he would not get more than 
two or three customers for religious magazines. But 
in a little while he had a hundred, and that without 
any great difficulty. And other colporteurs bore a 
similar testimony. 

It is plain enough that the evil will not cure itself, 
but rather extend, ifit be let alone. It is hardly less 
plain that many persons read the frivolous journals 
through ignorance of the existence of what is better, 
and when they become acquainted with the better, 
take them instead of the other. But this knowledge 
of what is better they would not have had but for the 
visit of the colporteur. Very cordially, therefore, do 
we wish him God speed. The evil to be remedied is 
one of the most serious by which our country is 
afflicted. Silently and steadily is the poison extend- 
ing throughout the vast masses of our working 
population, School boards and Parliament may do 
something to check it, but not a great deal. The 
remedy is in the hands of the Christian public, if they 
would but arise and do their duty. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MISSION OF HUMANITY. 


The Society of Friends have just issued an appeal 
on behalf of uncivilised nations. They advert sorrow- 
fully to the fact that when Great Britain has come 


into contact with such nations a course has been | 


pursued that has often led to collision and bloodshed. 
They admit the many difficulties that arise when you 
have to deal with people who are degraded, treacher- 
ous, and bloodthirsty. Yet even the savage is man, 
formed in the image of his Maker, and an object, 
with others, of the sacrifice of the Son of God, and 
of the promises of the gospel. And the responsi- 
bility of having to deal with him is great, as is also 
the obligation to use the superior power which 
civilisation has given ug so as to restrain, instead of 
gratifying, the feeling of revenge. 


| 
The Society are grateful for the public spirit which | 


prevails against every form of slavery ; but in many 
other ways Great Britain may exercise a good influ- 
ence on uncivilised nations. 


‘‘The uncivilised often appreciate Christian conduct, 
even when they have but little knowledge of the truths 
upon which it is founded. The heart that is steeled 
by oppression may be melted by kindness. Love will 
often prevail where fraud and deceit would only pro- 
voke irritation and conflict. 


A colporteur beginning his labours was told | 


‘6 Let the religion of the Christian trader be never 
disgraced by acts of injustice or revenge. Let him 
commend it to the consciences of men, of every 
colour and of every clime, by fair dealing, by truth- 
speaking, by compassion and love, patience and 
forbearance. Thus might our commerce, far more 
than it does, reflect our Christian profession, and so 
far prepare the way for the reception of the Gospel 
amongst those who have not yet been brought under 
its influence.” 


It is a striking confirmation of these views that 
has lately been presented in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Nyassa. The missionary expedition of the 
Free Church of Scotland, headed by Mr. Young, 
R.N., has experienced a reception from the natives 
| which has astonished every one acquainted with the 
| difficulties that usually beset such enterprises. The 
| natives have evinced an astonishing willingness to 
aid the expedition, insomuch that no difficulty was 
| found in getting any number of porters to carry the 
steamer, when taken to pieces, for several miles along 
the course of the cataracts, and otherwise aid the 
objects of the expedition. They were delighted to do 
it for the English, because they knew the English to 
be their friends. ‘‘A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold.” Long may Great Britain 
continue to enjoy her good name, and to execrate 
the idea of wealth obtained by casting it away! 

But here is something in an African newspaper 
which we do not much like :— 





| 





“‘ Disputed Chieftainship.—The Hon. Mr, Shep- 
stone, C.M.G. Secretary, for Native Affairs, assembled 
| a large number of natives on Wednesday at Durban, 
| to explain to them the decision as to property in 
| dispyte on the claim, of the chieftainship of the tribe 
| of Amapumolo, vacant by the death of Mashmane ; 
| the decision being that Mangcengei assume the 
| chieftainship of the tribe, the son Quniniquini, a son 
| of Mashmane at the Nyazini kraal inherits his father’s 
| kraal and property belonging thereto; the two daugh- 
| ters of Mazihlanhlo to be handed over to the son 
| Quniniquini, of the Nyazini kraal, as recompense for 
| the late Mashmane’s services, and also to avoid ill- 
| feeling. In the last case Mazihlanhlo to act as she 
chooses, either staying with Mangcengei, or going to 
Nyazini.” 


The occurrence, as will be seen, is in the Colony of 
Natal. Two Kafirs, sons of Mashmane by different 
wives, seem to have been disputing the right cf 
succession. The Government Secretary settles the 
dispute. He gives the decision in favour of Mang- 
cengei, but to quiet Quniniquini, he allots to him the 
Nyazini kraal, and along with this, the two daughters 
of Maziblanhlo, who seems to have been one of 
Mashmane’s wives. And it is stated that they are 
handed over “‘as recompense for the late Mashmane’s 
services, and also to avoid ill-feeling.” We should 
like to ask some questions about this transaction. I. 
Are these two girls not dealt with as chattels or pro- 
perty, when they are handed over to a man as recom- 
pense for his father’s services? 2. Practically is it 
not meant that Quininiquini may sell them to any one 
| who fancies them, and will sell them to the man who | 
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offers the largest number of cattle ? 3. Is the consent 
of the girls obtained to this transaction? 4. Or, if 
they are under age, the consent of their mother 
Mazihlanhlo? We have liitle doubt what the true 
answers are to these questions. And if so, the question 
arises, Are these right things to be done in the name 
of the Queen of England? And can we, with any 
consistency, remonstrate with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
if we sanction in any form social transactions which 
are based on the assumed right of any man to dis- 
pose by traffic of the persons of his fellow-men, under 
any circumstances whatever ? 


DR. PUSEY’S DISAPPOINTMENT IN CHURCH-LOVE. 


’ The letter recently published by Dr. Pusey in the 
Times, in reference to the intrigues with Rome, 
promoted by Presbyter Anglicanus, repudiated by 
Mr. Mackonochie, and apologetically regarded by Mr. 
Orby Shipley, indicates a sorely disappointed feeling, 
which awakens sorrow for Dr. Pusey as a man, but 
satisfaction as to the result of his public conduct. 
Mr. Orby Shipley had argued that since Dr. Pusey 
had thought reunion with Rome possible after pro- 
mulgation of the decree of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, he ought not to think it impossible after pro- 
mulgation of the decree of papal infallibility. Dr. 
Pusey admits that the dogma of the immaculate 
conception was one for which no authority could be 
alleged from Holy Scripture; that it was contrary, 
also, to the uniform tradition of the Church ; bear- 
ing also perplexingly on the question of the trans- 
mission of original sin, and removing all difference, 
so far, between the birth of the blessed Virgin, who 
was conceived after the way of nature, and that of 
our Lord, who was conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
Apparently, however, Dr. Pusey was prepared sub- 
stantially to swallow this decree. It was the infalli- 
bility that staggered him, and so drew him off that, 
instead of promoting the marriage, he has assumed 
the position of forbidding the banns. 


“With the Council of the Vatican,” Dr. Pusey 
writes, ‘‘my own attempts at Zzrvenica in regard 
to the Roman Church ceased. The late lamented 
Bishop Forbes and myself had framed statements on 
the points hitherto in controversy between the Roman 
and the English Church. Our statements represented 
the theology which the Anglo-Catholic school had 
learnt from the Fathers. Could they have been 
approved by Roman authorities, they would have 
excluded, as anyhow not belonging to the faith, that 
large popular system which has been the crux of 
pious minds in our communion. They would have 
presented to Englishmen a different aspect of the 
Roman Church from what is common in this 
country, and might have prepared a way for a restora- 
tion of communion, while we yet remained under our 
own bishops, holding the faith of the undivided 
Church. 

‘“‘ The presentation of these statements, which two 
French bishops kindly undertook to take to Rome 
and to urge their acceptance, was postponed, first in 
consequence of an outburst of feeling (occasioned I 
know not how) in England, and then by the prospect 
of the Council and of Papal Infallibility being defined 
in it. The Vatican Council crushed our hope. It 





seemed to us that the half-open door was purposely 
closed. Anyhow, the language was used that ‘if 
we joined we should be only a source of weakness.’ 
Bishop Forbes and myself felt that it was closed by 
the decree of Papal Infallibility, and I gave up the 
thought of Zirenica, which had been a dream and 
interest of my life.” 


‘That large popular system which has been the 
crux of pious minds in our communion” is the 
doctrine of justification, and all that clusters round 
it. Dr. Pusey does not say that the scheme of him- 
self and the Bishop of Brechin would have crushed 
it, but that it would have left it an open question 
whether it was to be received or not. It is no doubt 
touching to hear an old man confess that he has had 
to abandon the fond dream and interest of his life. 
Perhaps Dr. Pusey may yet live to see and acknow- 
ledge that this painful disappointment was one of 
the greatest mercies which God could have bestowed 
on him. 


CHARITY—VOTING REFORM. 


It is now more than two years since a great meeting 
was held in the Mansion House, London, in reference 
to’ the prevalent method of voting for admissions to 
many of our charities. The object of those who 
desired a reform of that method obtained the support 
of almost the whole public press of the metropolis, 
and, among other results, a society was formed, called 
the Charity Voting Reform Association, which is now 
busily plying its efforts. We observe from a recent 
letter by the Rev. R. J. Simpson, the hon. secretary 
of that Association, that it now numbers 4,200 
members, and that it is making some impression on 
the public mind. Allusion is especially made by Mr. 
Simpson to the result of a recent meeting of the 
National Orphan Home. 


‘*On that occasion,” he writes, “the following 
resolutions were proposed and carried by a decided 
majority of those present, and also of those who sent 
proxies :— 

“*Ist. That the public election of candidates from 
and after the present election be abolished, and that 
in future all votes duly filled in and signed be sent 
under seal addressed to the scrutineers at the office, 
not later than the day before that fixed for the 
election. 

‘¢¢2nd, That all canvassing personally, by circular 
or card, on the part of the candidates or their relatives, 
be in future prohibited, on pain of forfeiture of all 
benefits of the institution, and that no addresses be 
inserted in the list of subscribers unless they desire 
the same. 

“«¢3rd. That money paid on the day of election 
shall not secure votes at such election. 

‘ath, That the committee shallregulate thenumber 
of candidates in accordance with the vacancies exist- 
ing and the number to be elected.’ 

‘On these resolutions being put and carried, several 
of the poor widows (allowed to be present after the 
polling) came forward and expressed their thankful- 
ness for the blessing just conferred, by which they 
and their fellows would be released by this most 
happy indulgence from the heart-wearing penance to 
which they had hitherto been doomed. It may be 
added that several other institutions have taken steps 
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towards reform, and it is hoped that before long our 
labours may be crowned with that entire success 
which not only Christian charity, but common 
humanity demands.” 


The system complained of is not much known 
beyond England, and consists in vacancies being 
filled up in public charities by the votes of sub- 
scribers, the number of votes being in proportion 
to the amount of the subscription. If any poor 
creature is an applicant for the benefits of the charity, 
some good Samaritan must canvass the electors, 
and the friends of the electors, worrying himself or 
herself to death, and probably failing after all. A 
single institution in Scotland has adopted the 
system, to the great disgust of all who are called to 
go through the ordeal. We believe it is utterly 
wrong. It may bring, indeed, more money, but does 
it produce more charity? It associates endless 
worry, manceuvre, and diplomacy with the exercise 
of what ought to be a pure, free, benignant Christian 
grace. It is certainly-not “twice blessed;” it 
blesseth not him that gives, nor—in the case of defeat 
and disappointment—him that fain would take. 
Is it impossible to get a body of directors in this 
Christian country, who would take the pains to go 
over the cases of all applicants, and find out who 
are the most deserving ? In other charities, there is 
no such impossibility. We wish all success to the 
Reform Association. 


THE DEADLY SINS OF THE SECTS—A NEW CASE 
OF VIVISECTION. 


An ingenious writer in a certain Review has been 
vivisecting the sects, cutting into their hearts as 
well as their eyes, and exposing deadly sins with 
extraordinary courage and skill. The first person 
on whom he operated was a Methodist. With a single 
stroke of the knife he laid bare the heart, and tore out 
of it the deadly sin of pride, holding it up to his 
audience, and asking them to observe how the sin 
had been so disguised by the Methodist as to appear 
a virtue. A member of the Society of Friends was 
next placed on the table. He was comfortably 
clothed, and apparently well fed. "When the opera- 
tion was performed, a black substance was found in 
the region of the heart, which the operator explained 
to be avarice or covetousness. The next victim was 
a Baptist. Anger and hatred were the abominations 
discovered in his breast. Then came a Congrega- 
tionalist, with a liver much enlarged, into which the 
physiologist cut without ceremony, when a great 
spurt of envy struck upon those who were near. 
Next came a demure Presbyterian. Lazy dog, he 
deserved the incision, for sloth was found to pervade 
his miserable carcase all through. To crown the 
experiment, a Mormonist was next produced. Of 
course, when vivisected, lust was the product. But 
as only six of the deadly sins had been found, it was 
apparent that one of the seven had. escaped observa- 
tion. The six subjects were accordingly placed anew 
‘on the table, and incisions made in search of gluttony. 








That deadly sin was found in all of them. None of 
them fasted, therefore all were gluttons. The process 
was so cleverly performed that no distress for the 
sufferings of the vivisected animals could disturb 
any of the audience. 

Seriously, this kind of critical work illustrates the 
position which some of the journals have been main- 
taining, that there are more kinds of vivisection than 
the vivisection of rabbits and dogs. Unfeeling and 
unrighteous critiques, whether of individuals or (as in 
this case) bodies of men, unjust exaggerations, on the 
part of the comfortable and well-to-do, of the infirmi- 
ties of those who are outside their pale; atrocious 
magnifying of the mote in our brother’s eye, and for- 
getfulness of the beam that is in our own; venomous 
ascription to our rivals of views which they would re- 
pudiate with scorn—are simply vivisections performed 
on the sensitive parts of our fellow-creatures, and re- 
garded as successful just in proportion as they are 
fitted to give pain. Anything more reprehensible 
cannot be conceived. Alas that such things should 
be done in the name of Christ, and in nominal support 
of that holy religion which tells us that of all Christian 
graces the greatest is charity! 


IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE LICENSE LAW IN SWEDEN. 


A very interesting pamphlet has just appeared in 
the form of a letter to Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. Alexan- 
der Balfour, a well-known Liverpool merchant, on 
the License Law in Sweden, and the Gothenburg 
System. Two or three years ago, the same subject 
was brought under the notice of the public by Mr. 
David Carnegie of Stronvar, in an address to the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, and at that time 
it was briefly noticed in these columns. Mr, Balfour 
has added his testimony, along with that of his fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Aspinall, Recorder of Liverpool, to 
the beneficial effects of the recent change in the 
License Law in Sweden. The facts are briefly these : 
that till recently there was for a century substantially 
free trade both in the manufacture and sale of spirits ; 
but in 1855, measures of restriction were passed, 
causing a great decrease of drunkenness, which used 
formerly to be so abundant, that Sweden was regarded 
as the most drunken country in the world. The 
number of public-houses in towns is now under the 
control of the Town Councils, and the hours during 
which they are open are restricted. These houses are 
so taxed that a large revenue is raised from them for 
municipal purposes. In Gothenburg the magistrates 
have committed the public-houses to an association 
who carry on the business without pecuniary benefit 
to any one, paying over to the Town Treasurer, in 
relief of local rates, all the profits that have accrued 
from sales of spirits. 

The results of this system have been called in 
question, but the testimony of Mr. Balfour like that 
of Mr. Carnegie, is so decided, that the question of 
benefit can be only one of degree. The following 
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interesting extract conveys Mr. Balfour’s impressions be hoped that when this further control has had time 
| to produce its results, the arrests for drunkenness 


of Gothenburg :— 


‘*¢ The results of these arrangements are obvious to 
all who visit Gothenburg, inasmuch as they find not 
only that the streets are entirely free from drunken 
persons, but that the behaviour of the people in every 
part of the town is marked by the utmost propriety 
and decorum. We visited the whole town during 
the two days of our stay at Gothenburg, without 
seeing one drunken person. 
went to see the lowest parts of it, but such places as 
the ‘slums’ of some of our large English towns we 
could not discover, and were told that they did not 
exist. The houses of the working people appeared 
to us to be well built and well kept, and no extreme 
poverty was visible. We observed a striking con- 
trast between these public-houses and our own in this 
respect—that at Gothenburg the people were almost 
all taking food, showing that the purpose steadily 

ursued by the company of transforming public- 


On one evening we | 


will again show a great falling off. The opinion of 
the police at Gothenburg is decided, that the system 
now existing is better than the old one, because it 
both lessens the taxes of the community and elevates 
the morals of the people.” 


THE BIBLE IN ROME, 


This is the title of an interesting and well-written 
volume by Miss Barlee, a lady whose work among 
the houseless poor of London has enrolled her name 
in the noble company of Christian philanthropists. 


| Miss Barlee has made not a little use of Dowling’s 


ouses into eating-houses is being largely accom- | 


plished. The attendants were for the most part 
females, the managers being men. A bill of fare 


was hung up in each public-house, from which we | 


saw that a well-cooked dinner could be obtained for 
sixpence; but the aim of the company goes much 
beyond this, viz., to provide food at the lowest price 
for the poorest people, and they enjoined their 


managers, some years ago, to keep ready a plentiful | 


supply of vegetables cooked with pork, from which 


a dinner could be made for ten Gre, equal to about a 


penny and three-eighths in English money. 
visited the public-houses on the quays, and requested 
that we might be shown those in the lowest parts of 
the town, but Mr. Elliot (second in command of the 
Gothenburg Police Force), who was with us, told us 
they were all of one character, and he could show us 
none worse regulated than those we had already seen. 
On returning one Sunday evening from the working- 
men’s districts to the better built part of Gothenburg, 
we noticed a large building of th 


music saloon, where numbers of young persons of 
both sexes met, and where beer was being freely 
consumed. The company do not permit the sale of 
spirits in their premises on Sundays, nor after six P.M. 
on Saturdays ; but, persons taking meals in the'public- 
houses on Sundays are allowed to take the customary 
single ‘dram’ before eating. 

** An extraordinary decrease in arrests for drunken- 
ness has marked the period of the company’s opera- 
tions in Gothenburg, as will be seen from the 
following returns :— 


Population. . rehended for Drunkenness. 
say f. 


Year. en. Women. Total. 
1855 soe 35432 
1856 .. soos 2,058 
1864 .. ++ 2,101 
1865 . «+ 2,070 
1866 . 1,424 
1867 .. 1,375 
1872 1,581 
1873 coup 5,087 
1874 2,234 





*‘ Nothing in this table is more gratifying than the 
fact it reveals that drinking to excess amongst women 
in Sweden is a thing almost unknown. On the 
other hand, the recent gradual increase of arrests for 
drunkenness amongst men is greatly attributed to 
the existence of the retail spirit licenses held by 
grocers and other private persons. The company has, 
by a recent resolution of the Town Council (April, 
1874), been empowered to acquire these, and it is to 


We | 


| 
| 


ree stories, lighted | 2 
up and full of people. We were sorry to find it a | —and scattered to the winds. 


| 





” 


‘History of Protestantism,’’ especially in her pre- 
liminary sketch on ‘‘ Rome, Pagan, Christian and 
Papal,” where some statements occur whose accu- 
racy might in some degree be questioned. But the 
book, for the most part, is a record of Christian 
missions in Rome, conducted since Victor Emmanuel 
took possession, and all on the foundation of the 
Bible. The Vaudois Mission, the American Mission 
of Van Meter, the Mission of the Free Italian Church 
under Signor Gavazzi, all have their niches, as well 
as several other operations, in particular parts of 
Rome, or among particular sections of the people. 

Among these is the Protestant Military Church. 
This movement has an interesting history, which 
Miss Barlee has sketched in one of the chapters of 
this book. Signor Cappellini, a man of serious and 
devout character, who had joined the army against 
the wishes of his friends, and who was in no small 
anxiety about his soul, was taking a walk by himself 
on one occasion when he picked up one of the pages 
of a book, which had been torn up—perhaps in rage 
On reading it, a verse 
(for it was from the New Testament) riveted his 
attention—* Therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in His sight; for by the 
law is the knowledge of sin.’ Carrying the leaf 
home, he was fortunate enough to diseover the book 
out of which it had come, and on reading the New 
Testament he found for himself that all sinners are 
justified freely through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. 

By-and-by, one of Miss Burton’s evangelists 
came into contact with him, and spent much time in 
reading the Bible, and instructing him in its contents. 
Then Signor Cappellini himself was seized with the 
evangelistic spirit. He became deeply concerned 
about the welfare of his fellow-soldiers, and did all 
that he could to arouse an interest in their minds, 
and lead them to the fountain of light and grace. 
When sent forth on little military expeditions, 
favourable opportunities for doing this would occur, 
and they were eagerly taken advantage of. So 
decided and extensive was Cappellini’s success that 
complaints began to be made against him to the 
military authorities, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Prince Humbert, was appealed to, to put a stop to 
his operations. The Prince, however, saw no cause 
to interfere with the operation of the law of religious 
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liberty which had been given to the army, as well as 
to the rest of the country. 

The number of Protestants in the army was now so 
great, that under Dr. Vernon, and other American 
clergymen, they began to be formed into a church. 
It is called the Protestant Military Church. It now 
numbers between four and five hundred members. 
Miss Barlee gives its creed, which is simple and 
scriptural, and likewise an account of the celebration 
of the communion among them. She gives the full 
weight of her testimony in favour of the movement. 
*« The quiet unostentatious way,”’ she says, “in which 
this work is carried on, is one of its greatest recom- 
mendations. I almost question whether one in fifty 
of the visitors to Rome ever hears of it. This, how- 
ever, is a pity, as doubtless there are many who, with- 
out attempting to infringe upon its quiet, self-respect- 
ing labours, would help to advance it by their purses.” 


IlIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE DHERDS OF GUJARAT. 


- 


On our table we have a handsome and unusually 
interesting missionary document — ‘‘ The Foreign 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland—Re- 
port for 1875’’—issued under the committee of 
which the chairman is the Rev. W. Fleming Steven- 
son, the well-known author of “ Praying and Work- 
ing.”” It is an encouraging Report, with a more 
than usually ample budget of good work accomplished 
through the blessing of God. We have been espe- 
cially interested in the part that tells us of the great 
success of the gospel recently experienced among the 
Dherd class, or caste, in Gujarat. In addition to 
what is contained in the Report, there is a statement 
by the Rev. G. T. Rea, one of the missionaries in 
Gujarat. 

It is within the last five or six years that an interest 
has: begun to show itself on the part of the Dherd 
caste in the Christian faith. And so rapidly has the 
interest spread, that in addition to three congregations 
previously existing, five new congregations were 
organized during the year to which this Report 
refers. Ihe movement, at the date of the Report, 
had spread over twenty-seven villages ; but in a foot- 
note it is stated that in November last the number 
of villages had increased to fifty-four. 

The Dherds are a class or a caste of an inferior 
social order, Originally it appears that they were 
employed as serfs in the cultivation of the soil ; but 
their-recent employment is that of weavers. In 
Gujarat, however, as in other places, steam-looms 
have brought down weavers, and now the Dherds are 
trying to revert to their former employment. At pre- 
sent, however, one of their duties, required of them 
by Government, is that of guzdes. Any one requiring 
a guide goes to the Dherd quarter of a village, and is 
supplied with a man, who runs before him at a rapid 
pace, till he reaches the next village, where his attend- 
ance ceases. Not only have they such-like duties, 
but if there be any piece of dirty work to be done in 





a village—a dead carcase to be removed, for example 
—it falls to the Dherds to do it. 


‘‘These, then,” says Mr. Rea, ‘‘are the people 
who are now turning to Christianity in such large 
numbers that there are not houses to receive the 
Sabbath-day worshippers, and it is from among these 
that the majority of our converts have come. Very 
few of them, as heathen, can read, young or old; 
not one in a hundred perhaps; and, except through 
the efforts of missionaries, there is little hope of their 
educational position being improved. It is true that 
the rules of Government schools do not bar them out, 
but the laws of expediency and of caste do; so that 
practically the whole Dherd population remain totally 
unaffected by anything that Government has done for 
the education of the country. They are, therefore, 
not merely low in social status, but they are low in 
occupation and intelligence, and, I need not add, in 
moral character also. Yet they are by no means 
stupid and void of intellect, they are capable of an 
improvement and elevation which their high-caste 
neighbours would be slow to accord them; and it is 
not too much to say, that with their renunciation of 
idolatry and superstition, and their hearty accept- 
ance of Christianity, that elevation has begun..... 
This beginning at the lower ranks has an effect in 
India that must not be overlooked. It compels the 
higher ranks to inquire, to wonder, and admire. A 
living Dherd convert, a really pious, cleanly, and holy- 
living Dherd Christian, is an argument for the trans- 
forming power of Christianity which even a thrice- 
born Brahmin cannot overthrow. I have known 
Brahmins acknowledge this, and admit that from the 
new character, increased intelligence, and compara- 
tively blameless conduct of converted Dherds, Chris- 
tianity must be superhuman. Two of the evangelists 
of our mission at the present time were Dherds, and 
while both have so advanced in character, culture, 
and general intelligence as to be mistaken by heathen 
strangers for men of good caste, one of them has 
scarcely a superior among all our Christian con- 
verts, and will, we hope, very soon be a licensed 
preacher and ordained pastor of a native church. 
Brahminism has no place for Dherds; it has too 
much pride and too little love for that. Neither could 
they find admittance among the Parsees or the 
Mahommedans. It has been reserved as a special 
honour for Christianity alone to put out her hand to 
these people, touch them, and make them live. 

‘Of course the number of actually baptized adults 
in each of our five new congregations is yet compara- 
tively small, But the nucleus is there, and it will 
expand every year. The congregation at Anund was 
begun with three men and one woman, whom I was 
privileged to baptize in succession one hot Sabbath 
day about five years ago. It has now grown till the 
house is filled every Sabbath. It must be remem- 
bered, besides, that not merely do the baptized con- 
verts, abandoning all their accustomed work and 
habits, congregate at these five centres on Sabbath, 
but large numbers of inquirers also, and of those who, 
though not yet morally affected by Christianity, are 
nevertheless favourable to it, and desirous of knowing 
more about it. Thus we are face to face with the 
delightful fact, that at these five evangelistic centres 
such crowds of people meet every week, either to know 
how they may obtain forgiveness and eternal life, or 
to express their gratitude for forgiveness and eternal 
life already received, that no house is found large 
enough to hold them. This being so, would it be 
anything more than ordinary sympathy with our 
fellow-worshippers, or more than an ordinary expres- 
sion of gratitude to God for His rich blessing on our 
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mission work, if the Church at home would see that 
these poor but earnest people have a shelter from 
the glaring sun or the drenching rain when they 
meet for public worship ? One-half the expense of a 
church for fifty people at home would give five large 
congregations in Gujarat all they need.” 


PROGRESS OF LIVINGSTONIA. 


It is well known that missions have been planned, 
and are in progress of organization at several of the 
centres to which Dr. Livingstone imparted so great 
interest. The Presbyterians of Scotland have selected 
Lake Nyassa; the Church Missionary Society is 
likely to take in hand Victoria Nyanza; and the 
London Missionary Society are looking at Lake 
Tanganika. Mr. Arthington of Leeds has offered 
the handsome ‘sum of £5,000 for the last-named 
project. Ujiji is the probable headquarters of 


| the new mission, situated on the east shore of 


Lake Tanganika, some five or six hundred miles due 
west from Zanzibar. 

The Free Church Mission on Lake Nyassa is 
advancing, and the following portions of a letter 
lately received show the character of the district :— 


‘We passed through some of the grandest scenery 
Tever beheld, hills towering, some of them, two orthree 
thousand feet above sea level, while the river wound 
its way through a level plain, now quite dry, but in 
the rainy season covered with water. At some places 
we found villages of from twenty to two hundred 
inhabitants; and again we might steam along for 
thirty or forty miles without seeing a human iace. 
Along these untenanted plains game is very abundant. 
A herd of thirty or forty bucks, the size of young 
calves, was by no means rare, and I have seen one 
herd numbering at least five hundred. When fired 


_at they will sometimes stand and stare till two or 


three shots were sent among them, and then take 
to their heels fast enough. I saw three groups of 
elephants, four, six, and eight in number, while a 
little further on we passed an enormous ‘rogue,’ 
with tusks like a man’s leg. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber we steamed through Lake Pamolombi. Entering 
the Shiré again at the northern end of Lake Pamo- 
lombi, we passed three or four large villages, and then 
anchored for the day opposite the village of Mapunda, 
or Chimpunda, as the natives call him. He was very 
kind to Dr. Livingstone, and as his territory extended 
up to the lake it was quite necessary we should be 
on friendly terms with him. Here we found two 
slave-trading Arabs, who, I suspect, were far from 
relishing our arrival; and as Mr. Young wore his 
uniform cap on going ashore, they noticed it, and 
evidently knew the badge very well. The old chief 
appeared quite friendly, but could not be persuaded 
to come on board. He spread a mat for us to sit 
on, but our legs not being quite so flexible as theirs, 
we were supplied with greasy pillows as stools. We 
sat under the protecting eaves of his large house, 
surrounded by scores of his people, while a house in 
front of us was occupied by his wives, at least thirty 
or forty in number, who on their knees were looking 
at the white strangers. 

‘We told Mapunda that we wished to settle on 
the lake, and asked him how far his territory extended. 
We find it goes all round Cape Maclear, right over 
to the western side, on which he has two villages. 
At his villages we found Wakotani, a boy who had 


| been servant to Bishop Mackenzie, then educated at 





3ombay, and had gone back with Dr. Livingstone to 

Mapunda’s, where he has now, I am sorry to say, got 
two wives, though baptized as a Christian. Mapunda 
was presented by us with a coloured blanket and quilt, 
two or three shirts, some cloth, beads, and a gur. 
He gave us liberty to settle on his land, and sent 
Wakotani (his brother-in-law) and another man to 
help us in choosing a spot. Two of our interpreters 
were ashore all night, and it was evident the Arabs 
wished to checkmate us, and had been telling stories 
that we were come to take Mapunda’s land, &c. 
These stories were partly, at least, counteracted by 
our boys, but still they will be a great annoyance to 
us. Some eight or ten of these Arabs are making a 
circuit round a large territory at present to procure 
slaves, and will carry them across the lake in their 
dhows. As we left them next morning we showed 
them a little what our steamer could do in the way 
of speed, and, with the British ensign flying at her 
peak, she looked well indeed. Passing the northern 
end of the village,, which may contain, say, three 
or four thousand people, we saw two slaves standing 
with the yoke on their neck and their hands tied 
behind them. It was a sight which made my blood 
boil within me.” 

‘*On the morning of the 12th of October we 
steamed towards the lake. Soon its blue waters were 
in sight, and at 6.30 A.M., as the sun rose over the 
hills, we entered the lake, praying that our coming 
might herald the Sun of Righteousness, dispelling 
the darkness which for centuries has reigned over this 
dark continent. At worship that morning the 
100th Psalm seemed to have a new beauty and depth 
of meaning in it as its notes floated over the blue 
waves. ; mins 

‘‘ When we reached a point on the east coast, 
nearly opposite Cape Maclear, we. passed the sites of 
three large villages, and another where the Arabs had 
at one time a settlement, and where Mr. Young saw 
several large sheds full of slaves when he was here 
last time. They and the inhabitants of the next 
village had been driven out by war. 

‘*There are no natives close here, but soon we 
shall have as many as we like, as they will gather 
round, We are in a commanding position to begin, 
because, with our steamer at hand, we occupy the 
centre of a circle of some thirty or forty miles radius, 
with six or eight large villages from which we can 
obtain supplies, and to which I hope we shall yet be 
able to communicate the blessings of the gospel of 
peace.” 


We very cordially echo the wish of Dr. Mullens, 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, ‘that all 
the principal missionary societies would combine 
their efforts to enlighten, protect, and bless those 
poor downtrodden races, towards whom the com- 
passion of all Christian men has of late been so 
powerfully drawn. It would be a noble testimony 
to our increasing union if all could co-operate in 
Central Africa in the occupation of stations, the 
division of districts and the mutual strengthening of 
each other’s positions, and so take possession of the 
land boldly and before the world for the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


SIR JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Though specially associated with a particular school 
in the English Church, Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
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came occasionally into contact with a wider portion 
of Christendom. Outside his own circle, we think of 
him as we think of his friend Keble, of whose bio- 
graphy he was the author, and who, however much 
identified with the Oxford School, belonged in the 
higher sphere of his influence, not to party, but man- 
kind. Those who are interested in the more active or 
missionary department of Christian work will recall 
with pleasure the interesting glimpses which are 
given in the life of Bishop Patteson, of his father’s 
friend and his own, Mr. Justice Coleridge. And all 
who have anything of an open nature, must dwell 
with fond regret on the portrait of the deceased judge 
now drawn by his intimate friends. ‘‘ The Church of 
England,** one of these remarks, ‘‘has lost a son 
whose whole life was an illustration of her best work, 
combining as it did in beautiful harmony the theory 
and the practice of the religion she enshrines.” ‘* His 
mind,” writes another, ‘‘seemed to be incapable of 
holding a prejudice or a hate; his thoughts expanded 
to meet the best changes of the time, while his deepest 
convictions stood fast and firm as ever on the primal 
formations of belief.” Others dwell on his sweetness 
of temper, so remarkable that his most intimate 
friends hardly remember an instance during a long 
life of its giving way. His friendliness, kindness, 
and charity were manifest to all, and they were all 
sustained and guided by a deep religious principle, 
which,was manifest to those who were about him. It 
is pleasing to read of such men, fearing God in im- 
portant spheres of life; though unfortunately not 
coming much into contact with the great catholic 
brotherhood of believers. 


REV. JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 


About the end of last century, when ecclesias- 
tical discipline ran high among the Seceders of Scot- 
land, a minister of great piety and force of character 
came under the displeasure of his presbytery ; was 
deposed; became an Independent, and founded a 
little church in the village of Huntly, in Aberdeen- 
shire. For a long time after his death, his name was 
referred to in the district all round with that deep 
feeling of regard which betokens a man of unusual 
elevation of character. Mr. Cowie left his mark on 
not a few, both spiritually and intellectually; and of 
these several have risen, in more recent years, to 
distinction in the church and the world. Such men 
as Dr. Legge, George Macdonald, and Dr. Spence 
bear out this remark. Born in 1821, and bred for 
business, the love of study lured James Spence away 
from commerce, and he went to college. His great 
abilities brought him to London, where he first exer- 
cised his ministry in the Poultry Chapel, and latterly 
at Clapton, as successor to Dr. Pye Smith, in Gravel 
Pit Chapel. He was also Editor of the Zvangelical 
Magazine. Some years ago, a paralytic stroke pros- 
trated him in the midst of his days, and after linger- 
ing for a time, and trying to work at his desk, as best 
he could, but not in the pulpit, he passed away, 
greatly lamented, on the 27th of February last. 





LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 


The Guardian says of the wife of the Dean of 
Westminster, “She was one of those persons who, 
living in the world, and accomplished in all those 
qualities which attract and charm society, are not 
only under the influence of thoughts and feelings 
beyond this world, but lay out their lives so as to 
make these thoughts and motives the unintermitting 
companions and guides of speech and action, giving 
character and colour and meaning to their existence. 
There’ was a light of the other world shining within, 
and from time to time disclosing itself in tone and 
look, which not even a comparative stranger could 
fail to notice. No one in her company could help 
being sensible of the depth and purpose which were 
at the heart of her religion. . A life of enviable 
happiness was closed with a long trial; first, weary 
suffering and a slow sinking into deeper and deeper 
weakness ; then keen pain. We hope that the 
influence of her example will continue strong in re- 
membrance, and will still contribute to elevate and 
purify life in its higher spheres which she adorned, 
and in its humbler one which had learned to admire 
and confide in her.” 


REV. JOHN ROBINSON. 


The committee of the London City Mission have 
published a very cordial tribute to the memory of 
their late secretary, Mr. Robinson. Entering their 
service in 1844, he has been a main instrument in the 
progress and prosperity of the mission, which at that 
time had but one hundred missionaries, while at the 
time of his death there were four hundred and fifty. 
In later years Mr. Robinson had for his special duty 
the instructing and training of the missionaries. He 
delivered courses of lectures to them, and instructed 
them in other ways, perused their journals, and 
selected tracts for their use. He was admirably 
adapted for such duties, and was looked to by the 
missionaries as a friend and father. His life was 
chequered with many trials, but his end was perfect 
peace, and when he passed from the scene of his trials 
and labours, he had entered on his seventy-eighth 
year. 


HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


The well-known American divine, who died at 
Hartford on February 17th last, was born in 1802, and 
was successively a tutor, an editor, and a preacher. 
His theological works are in many ways interesting, 
especially as exemplifying a rise from a lower to a 
higher position, but at the same time contain much 
which has not secured the acceptance of the Chris- 
tian Church. His ‘‘ Christian Nurture” is admirable 
as a practical work, being well fitted to revive a sense 
of the true glory and importance of family life, while 
it contains some curious speculations on the trans- 
mission of hereditary corruption. In his work on 
‘“‘Nature and the Supernatural”? occurs a chapter 
containing a singularly beautiful and impressive 
delineation of the character of Christ. 
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HE nest- 
lings are 
flown. 
T he 
wed- 
ding 
days are 





I little 
|| nest is 
| all but 
empty. 

The 
birds 
are gone 
to fill 
other 
places 
with the 
joy of 
their 
'<lear voices, and make other houses into 
homes. 

Will our children, indeed, bear through 
the world something of our life? of thine, 
my beloved, who seemest often less removed 
from me than they are? 
| Words, tones, that whole life of thine, 
slowly distilling day by day through all the 
moulding of the earliest years of theirs,—a 
| deep joy it is to me to think these are making 
| sweet other homes and other lands ! 
| My alabaster-box was broken, not indeed 
| by my hands.’ But I do acquiesce in His 
| will. I do thank Him that some of the fra- 
| grance gathered in it has spread far and wide, 
| and filled some corners of His house. 
| My words echo back upon me as if they 

had a plaint in them. 
| But my heart is full of content. If the 

old home had remained, roofed and centred 
as of old, these changes must have come, 
and would have come in the guise of joys. 
And now the only thing that touches them 
with sadness is, I know, a superstition, as if 
Maurice were in the past of the old home 
only, and not in the present. 

He lives ; and growth, with all its happy 
changes, is surely the law of the summer 
where he abides. 
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, four weddings. 
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THE BERTRAM FAMILY. 


SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


Monica, and Dorothy first, 
in the village church near Mrs. O’Brien’s, 
Austin, and Margaret afterwards in the old 
parish church by the river. Monica and 
Bertrand, Dorothy and Karl, had all the 
beauty of sunshine and country ; pathways 
strewn with flowers by children, Aunt Wini- 
fred’s orphans among them, the quiet enter- 
ing on the new life together, in the drive 
home from church through green country 
lanes, the return to a Paradise of blossoms 
and grassy slopes and trees. 

Hedges bridal with hawthorn, fields like 
fields of the cloth of gold with butter-cups, 
undulating woods suffused with a deep blue 
mist of hyacinths, banks still starred with 
primroses, avenues of chestnuts festive with 
their lamp-like spikes of blossom as if illu- 
minated for the day, lilacs perfuming the air, 
laburnums “ dropping-wells of fire,” England 
radiant in: her beauty as any southern land, 
earth and sky overflowing with joy. 

Karl von Schonberg said, “ At last I see the 
land of your Shakespeare. At last I see 
that he was not a solitary isolated peak, 
towering above you into another air, but 
yourvery own. ‘The Imogens, the Beatrices, 
the Queen Katharines, they lived near him 
then, they live among you still. That I have 
longlearned. But at last I see Shakespeare’s 
England ; the gem set in the silver sea which 
he loved so passionately.” 

Ah, it is the ¢ru¢i the poets see. In their 
loftiest moments they see nothing loftier 
than just the inmost truth, of nature, of 
human life, of God. 

This wonderful parable of a world! 

For what is all this glory of spring but the 
bridal hour of nature, but the type of the 
true great bridals of the world ? 

Those young lives, those sweet maidens of 
mine, in their soft clouds of symbolical white- 
ness, what has nature so beautiful in her 
supremest type of beauty as this true aban- 
donment of heart to heart, this sacred union 
of life with life, this love from which all the 
sacred things of human life flow, and 
which remains amidst all that can flow 
from it, the deepest and most sacred thing 
of all? 

Ah, how could I, who have known it, and 
for the moment lost its touch and sight—even 
with a mother’s love, quite bear to witness 
it, if I did not believe that this love is im- 


They were ali beautiful in their way, our ! mortal. 
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“ Could we forget the widowed hour, 
And look on spirits breathed away 
As on a maiden on the day 
When first she wore her orange flower! 


“ When crown’d with blessing she did rise 
To take her latest leave ot home, 
And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 


“ And doubtful joys the father move, 
And tears are on the mother’s iace 
As parting, with a long embrace, 
She enters other worlds of love. 
“ Her office then to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each ; 


“ And doubtless unto thee ts given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-blown energies of heaven.” 

How could I bear it, still less rejoice in it 
as I do, had I not the power to feel that the 
present of his life and mine is as real as the 
past, and the future dearer than the past? 


** Less yearning for the friendship fled 
Than some strong bond which is to be.’’* 


“O days and hours, your work is this, 
To hold me trom my proper place, 
A little while from his embrace 
For tuller atter-gain of bliss. 


“ That out of distance might ensue 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet, 
And unto meeting, when we meet, 

Delight a hundrediold accrue 


* “For every grain o. sand that runs,“ 


And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all the courses of the suns.” 

And it has grown to be so with me. 

And I sit at the weddings of my children | 
with a heart as truly a bride’s as theirs, steeped 
in a sorrow and a joy born of it deeper, 
indeed, than any bride can know; a wife 
who knows by the long proof of fulfilling 
years what such love as this now dawning in 
their hearts can make of life, and knows it 
is waiting undimmed, nay, much more than 
undimmed, “ kept,” as the old nursery hymn 
says, “ by a Father’s hand,” in the summer 
of love, waiting in the Father’s house for 
me. 

Festivals indeed these weddings of my 
children have been to me, commemorative, 
actual, ante-typical. 


The beauty that made the other two wed- 
dings fair, was beauty for the spirit rather 
than for the eye. 

Along the old unlovely street to the old 
unlovely church, with its galleries and two- 
storied pulpit, surrounded by the din and the 
dingy atmosphere. 

Yet to me the fairest place in the world. 

No picturesque groups of children strew- 
ing flowers ; no sympathetic festivity of golden 





fields and blossoming trees and sunny skies, 
It was a London summer. 


were almost as colourless with smoke as the 
dresses of the poor unpicturesque people 
who filled the church. 

But the church was full. 

Dear, pale, worn faces beaming with pure 
joy of sympathy and love! Hearts rising out 
of all their own trouble and care and pain, 
into a sunshine of delight in our delight! 
Familiar faces that responded to every ex- 
pression of mine ; faithiul eyes that through 
their tears saw Maurice everywhere as the 
centre of the whole, just as I did. Prayers 
of the poor, receiving in this world so little 
for themselves, and sublimely asking so much 
for us. 

Princely, they seem to me, these blessings 
of the poor, from their destitution showering 
good on others. Nay! much more than 
princely. It is not that they are consciously 
saying, “We in our lifetime evil things,— 
our kingdom, our palaces are to come.” 

It is infinitely more, 

It is that they are content with the will of 
God, now, for ever, as it is. Rich im ‘that; 
rich in Him, satisfied in Him, and therefore 
divinely rich to bestow, through Him, all 
beautiful gifts on others. 

Of the Christian poor this is true to the 
letter. ° 

Of all the contented loving poor it is so 
‘rue, I think, that our Lord must have been 
naturally more at home in their place, as 
simply in itself not the lowest, but the highest, 
blessing poverty, as He blesses childhood, 
with something like a sublime recklessness 
of the misinterpretations that might be made 
of His words. 


After writing these things, I went by chance 
into Margaret and Monica’s empty room, 
and there the loss of the children over- 
powered me, and I sat down and cried as I 
have scarcely cried since I was a child like 
one of them. 

The room was just empty with the kind of 
emptiness that is so terribly like death. 

All the body there, all the shell; and the | 
meaning, the expression gone. 

The chair on which the children sat, the 
bed on which they slept, the table at which 
they wrote. But all their little treasures 
gone, the photographs, the childish drawings, 
the sacred symbols, of religion or of human 
joy, the inkstand and drawing-box, the 
books,—gone, like the children, never to 
come back as dwellers in the home. 

They will come back, but never more to 
abide, never more to the home; never more 


The trees | to feel that this is the centre. 
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Ah, indeed, they are gone from me, in | 


some senses, far more than Maurice! 


For he has only changed his dwelling- | 


place. They have changed their home. 

Death is a changing of houses. Marriage 
is a changing of homes. 

Wherever in the worlds far off or near, 
Maurice and I are together again, will be 
home to us two. But to these children the 
mother, dearly as we love each other, can no 
longer make the home. Never more! 

Yes, the mother’s love is indeed called to 


be self-renouncing, finds its fulfilment in | 


self-renunciation more than any. 
I think perhaps we scarcely take enough 


from the example of the blessed mother of | 


the Lord, with her meek acceptance of the 
mother’s renunciation, which is the true 
mother’s crown. 

Long since I wrote,— 


“ Not for thyself, thy motherhood, 
Not for thy home that life-stream springs, 
For thee then, too, the higher good 
Must come through death of lower things. 


“ The village home, so sweet to thee, 
With joys so hallowed and complete, 
For Him no Father’s house would be, 
No limit for thy Saviour’s fect. 


“ The will long meekly bound to thine 
Now calmly claims its sovereign place, 
And takes a range of love divine 
Thy mortal vision cannot trace. 
“ On us that mild reproof falls cold— 
‘The words and not the tone we hear ; 
On thee, who knewest Him of old, 
It casts no shade of doubt or fear. 
“ For thy meek heart has read Him true, 
And bowing, wins His ‘ rather bless a,’ 
Whate'er He satth unto vou, do,’ 
Embracing as its rule and rest. 
“ Then through earth’s ruins heaven shines bright. 
The widest sphere, the dearest home— 
Save that where Christ is Lord and Light, 
Were but at last the spirit’s tomb. 
“Thus laying down thy special bliss, 
Thou winnest joy, all joy above— 
The endless joy of being His, 


And sharing in His works of love.” 


It is long ago I wrote those words ; and 
only now I begin to learn them. 

If it is true that “ we learn in suffering what 
we teach in song,” I think the converse 
is also true, of all true song. 
song what afterwards we \earn in suffering. 
However simple, all true song is deeper than 
the singer knows. “Earnestly desiring to 


look into” the things of which they spoke, | 


‘searching what or what manner of things 
the spirit that was in them did testify,” is 
true of all real poetical as well as prophetical 
utterance, 

For so many years, He had been sub- 
ject unto them, and now the sacred home at 
Nazareth was left behind, broken up for ever. 
Her suggestion could no longer be to the 
Son the indication of the Father’s will. 


We teach in | 


Rut His divine work was hers. Without 
|a murmur she embraced His will, and so 
entered into His divine work, becoming the 
joyful medium of His mission: “ Whatever 
fe saith unto you, do it.” 

And the servants did it. And for her also 
the water was turned into wine. 

And so, doubtless, it was, again, when 
his mother and two brethren stood without 
desiring to speak with Him, and looking round 
on His disciples, He said, “Behold my 
mother and my brethren.” 

The home at Nazareth had expanded into 
the world which He was to restore to the 
Fathers will, and to transform into the 
Father’s House. 

And in the inmost circle of that home, 
close to Him, she stood, and surely ever 
| stands, who so faithfully accepted and did 
the will of God. 

Again, for her the loss was transfgured 
into gain; the water was made wine. 

Yes ; we mothers have nothing to fear. 
The love we seem to sacrifice is rendered 
| back to us transformed, enriched. 

And at the cross, ah! there is no fear 
but that we shall meet again there! that we 
shall be permitted to tread the Dolorous Way 

| together, or to stand beside our beloved 
| there. 
| It was because He understood, not because 
He misunderstood, the depth, the self-sacri- 
fice, the absorption in the welfare of a child, 
necessary and natural in a mother’s love, that 
| Jesus trusted Mary to understand Him at 
| Cana. 
| It was because He has made that love 
| the deepest, tenderest type of His own. 


Yesterday, as I was sitting in Margaret 
and Monica’s empty room in that uncon- 
trollable burst of tears, I heard the pattering 
| feet of May’s little dog Dot trotting up the 
| stairs. 

He came and put his paws on my knee, 
and looked with his bright wistful brown 
eyes sympathetically in my face, and even 
licked my hands, a liberty he very seldom 
takes with me. I could not decline his atten- 
tions. Poor iellow! it was all he had to 
give. 

What looked through the dog’s eyes into 
my face? What, or who? 

Several times I had met him on the stairs 
in unexpected places, evidently returning 
from self-imposed expeditions of futile 
search. Poor Dot! And no one could tell 
him how futile it was ! 

But now he did not hunt about anywhere 
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with his usual “intelligent curiosity,” but 
calmly looked in my face, as much as to say, 
“Tt is of no use. I have looked everywhere 
for them. They are not here. They are 
gone. And I suppose you do not know 
any more than I do what has become of 
them.” 

Poor faithful beast! How I longed to 
explain to him that I do know, that they 
are happy and well, and remember him, and 
even send him messages in their letters; and 
that they will come back, and he will see 
them again. 

But there is no such revelation possible to 
him. Absence, to dogs is an absolute un- 
mitigated loss. 

And yet they do not forget. 

That brought so many thoughts to me. 

How little we, who are the highest they 
know, can reveal to them, whose love for us 
is their religion ! - 

To them all absence must seem what death 
seems to many of us. 

Then let us reverse the lesson. To us death 
is no more a hopeless, absolute separation than 


| any absence seems to them. 








My children! what realities the places to 
which you have gone have become to me! 

Our little Dora’s German home makes 
Germany no foreign land to me. And the 
old city on the hot levels of India, where 
our Austin is magistrate, grows familiar. My 
heart lives there, and my imagination roams 
as freely there as in the busy English manu- 
facturing district where Monica and Bertram 
are at work, or in the south London parish, 
where Margaret and Victor Hunter seem 
beginning our own life over again. 

I thought I had sufficiently vivid ideas of 
Germany and India before. But now they 
live, in quite a different way, with that 
precious life in the midst of them. 

And so, a thousandfold, is it with the 
“better country,” to which Maurice has 
gone. 

So little did I seem to have known it 
before, that when he went to it from my side, 
all I had believed seemed almost to fade 
into a mist of fair dreams, into a meaning- 
less refrain of sweet-sounding words. 

He, the heart of my life, the life of my 
heart, the solid centre and bond for me of 
the home and the world, was no longer here, 
but ‘here. What had I been meaning by 
songs, and crystal seas, and white-robed 
multitudes? Christ the Lord was indeed 
always there, and always real; and to Him 
I always clung, to Him I trusted Maurice. 





And that was infinitely much. But all the 


rest was dim, 


3ut now all that life seems to have grown 
as real to me as Maurice himself, as our 
Lord Himself; its service, its joy, its work, 
its rest; this life not meanwhile becoming 
“a dream or empty show,” but the reverse, 
more real and significant than ever, in its 
humblest details, as the threshold and school 
of that life. Not a mere introduction to be 
broken off, that the true story may begin, 
but the beginning of the true eternal history 
to be continued there. The unroofed home, 
so terrible at first, has become an hypezethral 
temple, open to the heavens. 

And I wonder as little that more is not told 
us about the state of the Blessed there, as I 
wonder that Austin does not write to me from 
India,—* Mother, don’t think I have lost 
my memory, or my interest in you, or have 
become blind, and deaf, and dumb, and 
altogether a different being. I assure you I 
am still your son, and still love you and my 
brothers and sisters.”——Or that Dorothy does 
not write from Germany, “ Don’t think I 
have forgotten English, because we speak 
another language here. I assure you I am 
quite the same as when you saw me last.” 
How perplexed we should be at such an 
inane superfluity of assurances about what 
we never doubted ! 

Of course they are the same; of course 
they remember us, and love us, and are 
caring for us, and looking forward to meet us. 

Do we need, then, any more such assurances 
about those who are wot gone to strange 
lands, or among heathen people, or among 
new temptations, and untried perils to body 
and soul, but to Christ and all His perfected 
Christians, who have been living, ever with 





Him, beyond temptation, and peril, and | 
change, and growing like Him these hun- | 


dreds of years, who are in the home He is 


preparing for us? Nay, surely ; infinitely less. 


XXXIV.—WINIFRED’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE normal, old-fashioned life of marrying | 
and giving in marriage which I wished for | 
Grace and Maurice’s children, has come to | 


four of them. 

I rejoice greatly in it for them. 

But I have arrived, lately, more at a real 
practical belief that the Church is really one 
Family, one Body, and that every true life is 
normal and perfect in its place in the whole, 
as much as a finger is normal in being a 
finger and not an ear. 

The balancing of the claims of the individual 
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with those of the corporate life is, I suppose, 
the perpetual problem of all human society ; 
and we only succeed in solving the problem 
by compromise, alternately maiming the force 
and freedom of individual life by sacrificing 
it to the Unity of the Body, or dissolving 


the Unity of the Body by the force of indi- | 


vidual freedom. 
The Divine Government surely undertakes 


to solve this problem without being subject | 


to our limitations. 


With God men do not exist in masses, but | 


in multitudes. 
never lost in the Sovereign ; the free and 
perfect development of each child is as 
essential to His love as the perfection and 
unity of the whole family. That is, each 
subject of His kingdom is a child who has 
been taken home to His heart. 


“Thou art as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth.” 


The ideal of each one is as precious to Him 
as the destiny of the race. 

But we must be content that it should be 
His ideal, and not ours. 

We must not say; the ideal of woman 
is wifehood and motherhood, and con- 
clude therefore that all lives which do not 
realise this in an earthly home are incomplete 
and fragmentary, good as far as they go, but 
for ever undeveloped. 

All that makes the ideal maiden, wile, 
mother, zs the ideal of womanhood ; but I 
believe this ideal has been perfected in many 
who have not fulfilled it outwardly in the 
earthly type. As Miss Lavinia said to me, 


“There are motherly old maids as well as | 


old-maidish matrons.” 

I used to think one of the graces of old- 
maidenhood was to resign oneself to this 
incomplete development. 

But now I have rather come to think that 
single life is only incomplete and fragmentary, 


| as all human life is incomplete and frag- 


mentary ; and that the perfection of what 
God would have each one of us be may be 
attained in every condition in which He places 
us. 

I no longer so much resign myself to Him 
to be as little as He wills. I give myself up 
to Him to be made as much as He wills and 
as can be made of me. 

As that which seems to me one of the 
sublimest of Christian hymns — Robert 
Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra ”—says :— 


* Grow old along with me! 
The best ts yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand 
Wio saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but halt; érus¢ God, see all, nor be afraid? 


With Him, the Father is | 
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** All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


“Look thou not down, but up! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peai, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
fhe Master’s lips aglow! 
Thou heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou with 
earth’s wheel ? 
“ But I need now, as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 
And since, not even when the whirl was worst 
Did I—to the wheel of life, 
With shapes or colours rife, 
3ound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst. 
“* So take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim. 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup so planned ! 
Let age approve a peuth, and death complete the same!”? 


It is glorious to abandon oneself to God, 
with the conviction that He will no more 
disregard the perfection of one beautiful 
capacity or faculty in us, the smallest pos- 
sible branch or twig or leaf or blossom, than 
He would disregard the perfection of the 
whole body, the glory of the whole garden of 
souls, 

Whatever it may be as to English society, in 
the Church there are no six women per cent. 
extra. 

And when I see how many Englishwomen 
there are, in this generation at least, who as 
a matter of fact (from whatever defect in our 
social arrangements, and I think that it is 


| a very serious defect) do not marry, it is 





an immense consolation to me to believe 
that each one of them may look up with 
full confidence to “the Hands that reach 
through darkness, moulding men,” and claim 
with a childlike trust, which the Heavenly 
Father will not disappoint, to be made the 
best and most beautiful being each is capable 
of being, to have His purpose, the divine 
ideal, fulfilled in each. No power missed, 
no large faculty of blessing cramped, no 
lovely grace stunted, no endless capacity of 
loving unsatisfied. 


It is happy to see the rest that has come 
to Aunt O’Brien, and the power of working, 
just now that the nervous dreads which have 
haunted her all her life are fulfilled, that she 
lies week after week, helpless and often suf- 
fering, in bed. 

The thing that has paralyzed so much of 
her life by the fear of it, has come ; and with 
it has come a grace and peace which casts 
the terror beneath her feet, and makes her 
victorious over the reality as she never was 
over the dread of it. 

She never murmurs. She lies suffering 
and waiting rather than disturb any one. 
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She goes forth in spirit from her couch of | 
pain, and thinks and plans for us all. | 

It is as if the sufiering which fetters and dis- 
ables her had become really an anchor, fixing 
her to her rest in God, to a calm of content 
from which she is for the first time free to 
love and serve every one. 

If she could have accepted the will of 
God for the future, in her years of anxiety | 
and fear, as she does now for the present in | 
her days of pain and weariness, what a joyful | 
life hers might have been ! 

Thank God that it is such a peaceful 
liberated life now ! 

To-day she said to me, after a paroxysm of 
pain— | 
“‘ Winifred, my darling, tell every one 
never to be afraid of God! He is pitiful and | 
of tender mercy, and quite understands us, | 
und what we want, and what we can bear. | 
If I had known (as of course I ought to have | 
known) how He can sustain when the worst | 
comes, I should have been singing instead of | 
mourning all my life.” 


I have been making fresh acquaintance 
with some*of my beloved German hymns. 

How sure it is that all really simple and 
deep things deepen with our depth and grow | 
with our growth ! 

As so often, the hymns and prayers, the | 
utterances to God, soar so far above the | 
statements about Him. 


“* Wie herrlich ist’s ein Schiflein Christi werden 
Und in der Huld des treusten Hirten stehn ! 
Kein hiéh’rer Stand ist auf der ganzen Erden 
Als unverriickt dem Lamme nachzugehn. 


“ Hier findet es die angenehmsten Auen , 
Hier werd ihm stets en frischer Quell entdeckt. 


And again— 


“* Jesum lieben macht die Banden 
Aller wahren Liebe fest.” 


And again— 


“ Ach wie theur sind wir erworben 
Nicht der Siinde Knecht zu zeyn, 

Denn so wahr du best gestorben 
Musst du uns auch machen rein.” 


And again— 


“‘ Da krieg ich einen Kindersinn 
Ich werd, und bleibe klein, 
Und habe davon den Gewinn 

Dem Héchsten nah zu seyn.” 


And again— 


“ Wer nur hat was Jesus giebet ; 

Wer nur lebt aus seiner Fiill ; 

Wer nur will was ihm beliebet, 
Wer nur kann was Jesus will.” 


And .again— 


“ Nun ich will mit Freuden 
Sehen mas er thut 

Wie er mich werd ansehn 

Weil er doch nicht ruht, 





noch kann halten 
Seinen theuren Lid 
Dass ich noch soll werden 
Seine ganze Frend.” 


Bis ern 





Dear quiet souls, making melody in your 
hearts for all time, singing unseen in the 


with your singing, how I love the solitary 


| voices which so long since have died into the 


light and the glory above ! 


I think there is a curious confusion in 
many of our minds between humility and 
despondency, distrust of self and distrust ot 
what God can do in us and with us. 


What a difference there is between living 
on our religious thought of God, and One 
living by faith in God, in one ever with us, 
not ourselves ! 

Of trust in ourselves we are not to have a 
little, but none. Of trust in God we ought 
to have not a little, but the fullest possible 
measure. 

It does make all the difference in all en- 
deavour, in all conflict, whether we expect to 
succeed or to fail. What army could ever 
be victorious which deemed it a duty perpe- 
tually to recapitulate its defeats, and to re- 
gard failure as its normal condition ? What 
painter would ever paint his Transfiguration 
if he believed it humility to think he always 
must fail ? 

On the other hand, doubtless, no artist 
ever reaches his highest ideal unless his ideal 
is always beyond his achievement. 

These seem to me precisely the balancing 
truths in Christian life. 

The expectation of failure leads to failure. 

The expectation of success, in those who 
are honestly endeavouring, leads to success. 

But, on the other hand, for ever and ever 
before and above us is our ideal; the Christ 
Who only is holy, Who only is the Lord, and 
yet Who, St. Paul says, is “in” every Christian, 
“living” in each, and moulding each into the 
likeness of Himself. 

But again: people say, “Certainly, if we 
could only live the life of faith, the life of 
perfect trust, we might always overcome. 
But who does always trust ? who does always 
overcome ?” 

This drives us back into the region of 
formularies and abstractions. And let us be 
very careful we never stay there; for that 
land is, I believe, the birthplace of nearly all 
the heresies. 

On that ground there is no answer to that 
question. We must get back to the Thou 
and I; the personal, the child-like. 


| shade, making a sunshine in the shady place | 
































“No one does always trust.” 
does never sin.” 

And nevertheless Job said, thousands of 
years ago, “Though He slay me, yet wid/ J 
¢rust in Him.” 

And we call that, not presumptuous, but 
sublime. 

Would it be more simple, more childlike, 


“No one 


.more sublime, to say, “ Father, I cannot be | 


sure that I will trust Thee next year, or even 
to-morrow ?” 

Zs that trusting now ? 

Whom can you not be sure you will trust ? 
Will He change next year or to-morrow ? 

And again: in the Ze Deum the Church 
has been singing for nearly two thousand 
years, ‘ Vouchsafe to keep us this day with- 
out sin.” Has the Church through all these 
centuries been vaguely aspiring after an 
impossibility ? 

Or, if we are to go on praying for it, are 
we to pray for it really in faith, that is in hope, 
every day in hope, because our faith and hope 
for to-day are not based on our own yester- 
days, nor on the yesterdays of the universal 
Church, but on Him who is able to keep us 
without failing ? 

Surely, surely, the tone of the Psalms, of 
the Epistles, of the last conversations of our 
Lord with the disciples, is in a much higher 
key of confidence and joy than the majority 
of religious books ! 

St. Paul, with the possibility of the most 
terrible failure before him, as surely it is 
before us all, fought ¢herefore not uncer- 
tainly, not vaguely, not as one that beateth 
the air, contending with shadowy, unattain- 
able, unconquerable foes, but as one that 
expected to be more than conqueror. 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the vic- 
tory through Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Never let us be entangled into abstract 
statements, or formulated party cries. 

But never let us give up for a moment 
the attitude of adoring, confiding trust, or 
the hope which maketh not ashamed. 

For, did our Lord mean to set before His 
Church an unattainable impossible ideal to 
straii after and sigh after in vain for ever, 
when in the night before He suffered He 
said, “ Abide in me and I in you, so shall 
ye bring forth much fruit. That my joy may 
abide in you, and that your joy may be fud/ ?” 

Did He mean what He said when in those 
tender, restrained, measured words of last 
counsel He told the disciples, “ It is expedient 
for you that I go away, for if I go away, I will 
send the Comforter unto you, and He shall 
abide with you for ever?” 
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Did St. Paul find it true, and St. John, in 
those their wonderful words of hope and power 
which seem to strain to bursting the harp 
strings of all human language ? 

Whatever we believe, let us believe that 
our Lord means us to overcome, and begin 


| every morning of our lives, and meet every 
| temptation, with the conviction thatif we look 


to Him He will overcome in us, for us, “ be- 


| cause greater is He that is in us, than he that 
| is in the world.” 





It seems to me one of the most remark- 
able and mysterious of laws that truths of 
all kinds continually advance through the 
one to the other. Galileo’s astronomy has 
now to be taught in Jesuit colleges; the 
rotation of the earth round the sun from a 
Protestant has become a Catholic truth. 
Athanasius,. the most absolute of Protest- 
ants—Athanasius contra mundum—has_ be- 
come the great representative of the Catholic 
dogma of the Trinity. 


For God to dwell in us as His Temple is 
indeed unutterably much. But for us to 
dwell in His Presence as the Universal 
Temple is even more. 

Our religion must not consist, as it were, 
in possessing ourselves of bits of His Presence 





to enshrine apart for our own separate delight, | 


as a secret joy to indulge in, rather than a | 
In this | 
way the Tabernacle of Life itself might soon | 


Divine common Life to inspire us. 


become a reliquary of dead delights, 

Let us not so much take even His love as 
a secret joy to delight in, as give ourselves 
up to His love and dwell in it, as in healthy 
open air, in the vivifying common sunshine, 
underneath the all-embracing eetherial sky, 
which touches and unites us all. 


Wherever caste, in any form, creeps in, | 


exclusive claims to peculiar privilege, then, 
I think, Christianity, in its glorious loveli- 
ness and uniting life, dies out. 

People trouble themselves a great deal 
about “ partial truth,” and “ germs of error.” 

But that truth should be “partial” in 
its reception into our limited being seems 
to me as inevitable as that we are finite, 
or that we are sinful. 

None is good but God, and we only in 
measure as we dwell in Him. Christ only 
is “the Truth,” the whole Truth, and no- 
thing butthe Truth. His full-orbed holiness 
and truth can only be absorbed and reflected 
in the full orb of the whole Catholic Church ; 
in her individual members, even the most 
saintly, only as through a prism. 
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And as to “ germs of error,” I think they 
are inevitably mixed up with every handful 
of good grain we sow. I am sure they are 
inevitably concealed in every clod even of 
good ground in which we sow it. 

If once the spirit of judging, instead of 
the spirit of learning, possesses us, I believe 
there is not an Epistle of St. Paul in which 
(if we dared say so) we could not detect 
“extreme statements,” or a sermon of St. 
Peter’s, in which we might not moan over 
“ detective doctrine.” 

It is a tremendous claim for any mortal, 
sinful creature to make, to be “ sound;” 
sound, I suppose, as a bell of perfectly com- 
bined metals, and without flaw, is sound! 
Does any earthly bell ring thus sound and 
true to angelic listeners ? 

All our hope of perfect truth, it seems to 
me, lies in living as members -of the one 
Catholic Church, seen and unseen, of all 
ages, in which all the truth is orbed; and 
in keeping close to the heart of Him from 
Whom all the truth she reflects shines. 

And our chief security from “germs of 
error,” it seems to me, consists in getting fresh 
air and sunshine for the good grain, that it 
may grow and bring forth fruit, and choke 
the tares. 

Sowing and growing are our chief part. 

Or, perhaps, to pursue the image further, 
even sowing and growing, in the deepest 
sense, are not our part, but God’s. 

In the fullest sense the sower is the Son 
of Man; and we have but to take His yoke 
upon us, as the oxen, and tread out His 
furrows. 

In the fullest sense it is God Who giveth 
the increase, and causes the growing; and 
we have only, as has been said, “ to do will- 
ingly what the flower does unconsciously,” 
spread ourselves to the light and drink it 
in, 


The thing I dreaded with unutterable 
dread has come on me at last. 

The timid tender heart that loved me so 
tremblingly, but so dearly, has ceased to beat. 
The long struggle is over. The last link with 
my earliest childhood is broken; the last who 
knew me from the beginning is gone. 

Aunt O’Brien passed away from us a month 
since. And the great beautiful house seems 
empty. And I am left alone in what used 
to seem to me this dreary Paradise, which I 
dreaded more than any purgatory with which 
I could be threatened. 

She came at last to trust and obey so 
simply ; and, in consequence, her unfettered 





heart flowed out in such a childlike gush of 
love and joy, that it is easy to think of her 
in the Paradise to which we believe she has 
been taken. 

Yet, strange to say, sadly as I miss the 
dear feeble voice, my lonely Paradise has 
ceased to be a terror and a dreariness to me. 

It is walled around by no impassable 


barriers, and separated by no gulf from the. 


wilderness. Its rivers are ponded back into 
no dreary marsh, but may go forth whither 
they will, that is, whither God wills, to water 
the whole land. 

Endless possibilities of blessing and help, 
of the joy which “makesall other joys go less,” 
“the joy of doing kindnesses,” open before me, 
in the life my God will make for me. For, most 
surely, my life is not now to begin to be a 
Palace of Art which I am labouring “ to build 
unto myself” for ‘‘ a lordly pleasure-house.” 

Naturally, not in confusion, one on the 
other as I should manage it, but “a@ fleines 
mains l'un apres l'autre,” He will fill my life, 


day by day, with such services as He permits | 


and commands. If I trust Him, He will 
make my life, my single life, evermore grow 
and blossom as sweetly with His fruits, as 
even my Grace’s, with her children and her 
grandchildren, her sons and daughters who 
arise and call her blessed, with her blessed 
wedded home-life in the past, her rich 
motherly family life in the present, her im- 
perishable hopes of fulfilment and meeting 
in the future. 
* * a * e 

It is over now. And thank God Harry 
Leigh did not lose his way in life; neither he, 
I think, norI. And surely he has not missed 
the way into the life of the spirits perfected. 

A letter reached us speaking of health a 
little shattered, and with what seemed to us a 
forced cheerfulness, of evil to come out of 
good, inasmuch as the West Indian climate 
was pronounced unfavourable for him, and he 
had heard of a country practice which he 
thought would suit him. 

And then just a little allusion, which per- 
haps no one but I understood, to a country 
practice once having been thought by his 
friends the best career for him. 

And then he came home, and from South- 
ampton came a telegram to Grace which 
perplexed her much, asking her to come and 
meet them. / 

I felt sure Harry must be very ill to have 
yielded to this, seeking, as it were, his widowed 
sister’s protection. And I went with her. 

There, we found them, in one of the smaller 
inns, in alittle dingy backroom. ‘They could 
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not afford anything more spacious ; he and 
the bright little Canadian wife, and the four 
children (two had died), ,she full of tender- 
ness, but evidently little aware of what we 
saw in a moment but too plainly, and unable 
to give up the long habit of depending on his 
wisdom and ability, seeking his will and 
direction in every trifle. 

Oh, how changed he was, and the unmis- 


Feiner ity 


| takable cough, and the unmistakable terrible 
| hopefulness about himself! ' 

We took them all at once to our rooms in 
| the larger hotel, and, in the airy spacious 
| rooms, he seemed to breathe again, in every 
| sense to breathe again. 
| To me he said,— 

| You see, Iam coming to my true destiny, 


_ after all,—to the country practice, to healthy 


mii 








open-air life, the service of the poor, the rides 
over the moors.” 

How it smote my heart ; all so evidently 
for ever past for him! 

He suffered us to bring him to us, to Aunt 
O’Brien’s house, for a time, “while arrange. 
ments were being made for his new country 
home.” 

It touched me to see his anxiety that the 





children should find a place in our hearts, to 
| excuse anything that might be unconventional 
| in their ways. For his Thérése he was too 
loyal to think any excuses needed. And 
indeed they were not. She found her way at 
once to our hearts, by her childlike vivacity, 
her dependence, her trust in him, above all by 

| her devoted love to him. 
*T think she has made me a little wiser and 
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better,” he said one day playfully, “just by 
believing me altogether wise and good.” 
Whilst she, on her part, resented the possi- 
bility that he could ever have needed any 
improvement. 

But indeed he had grown wiser, better, 
nobler. Thank God, he had not missed his 
way. 

He felt quite sure I had not missed mine. 
I believe not. I would indeed have given up 
all, for the old life we had once hoped for. 
And yet I believe we have neither of us 
missed our way. 

Now and then some little casual word could 
not but open the existence of that world 
which had once existed for us two alone, 
whose keys were in no other hands. 

But he has gone to a world where we shall 
understand each other perfectly, where a// 
the past will be sacred, where all the way 
through this great wilderness may be looked 
back over together, and the times when 
we were suffered to hunger, as well as those 
when He fed us with manna, shall be seen 
to have been all, all, His good way by which 
He led us home. 

And his Thérése and her children remain 
with us, committed to Grace and to me as 
to two grandmothers, to love and cherish, 
oh how dearly! for his sake. 


XXXV.—THE MOTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WE are settled at last, my sister Winifred 
and I, in what is, I suppose, to be the last 
sojourning place of our Pilgrim’s Progress, 
waiting beside the “ancient river” for the 
messengers to summon us across it home. 

And I must say it does very often 
seem like Bunyan’s “Land of Beulah” to 
me. 

Heaven seems so close, and all who are 
there ; and at the same time earth, and all 
who are there, seem nearer and dearer than 
ever ; its sorrows more touching and more 
teaching, its joys sweeter and deeper, and 
more worthy of being the foretastes and 
ante-types they are. 

I think people need to understand more 
of all human hearts, and of our Lord’s, who 
deem it strange that He should have wept 
with the sisters of Bethany over the sorrow 
He was so soon to heal. 

All sorrow surges up to the heart which 
knows sorrow, in the touch of amy sor- 
row; as the possibilities of the ocean are 
in the rock-pool it fills from tide to tide. 
And just because in the measures of eternity, 
all affliction is but light, and but for a 





moment, one moment of sorrow may be 
deep and weighty with links and lessons 
for eternity. 


We are living in a kind of natural free 
community in Winifred’s home, the para- 


dise she so dreaded, in which she now so | 


delights. 


It has all come about naturally ; growth, | 


not construction. 


Shall I call it an English country house, | 


with its central hearth of a cultivated home: | 


and its wide hospitality to all nations and 
classes? or shall I call it a Christian Fra- 
ternity, “ Little Sisters of the Poor,” ‘* Bro- 
therhood of the Free Spirit?” It is some- 
thing of both. 


With us there was no design of founding 
any institution. But Winifred went quietly 
on from step to step; there was life in the 
work, and it has grown. 

First, the orphanage for girls, and a second 
for their little brothers ; then the convalescent 
home, in one and another of the fields belong- 
ing to her ; then, the need of more help in the 
work, and workers joining us from various 
families around ; then the work growing with 
the workers; and a home for those who 
could devote themselves more directly, which 
has become a training home ; again, other 
families gathering round to help; always 
the work attracting workers, and always 
again the hearts of those at work expanding 
the work. 

So the cluster of good fruits has grown 
year by year, until we are able to render 
help to other parishes, in the city, or in the 
country, through nurses, teachers, deacon- 
esses, trained here. 

And, through it all, the centre remains 
an English home, with May in it, and her dogs, 
and her mission for the animal world ; this 
home, which Winifred thinks I have much 


to do with creating, though to me it all 


seems hers, 


Yes all hers, our own Winifred’s, because | 


she is so entirely not her own, but Christ’s 
and ours. 

Our own Winifred ; yes, she is the centre 
of all, though, if she ever admits it, she says 
it is just because “ she has no peculiar gifts ; 
her gift is absence of gift, so that she can be 
just an open hand to gather and distribute 
other people’s gifts.” 

But the faculty of gathering and distri- 


buting, of uniting and discriminating, is just | 
hand and heart, the administrative faculty, | 
the charisma, the Divine gift of governing, | 
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so often, in little spheres or in large, among 
the Divine natural gifts of womanhood. 

For, through her sympathy and care we 
are not only a community of servants of the 
poor ; all kinds of gifts are recognised. 

There is leisure and room for all. 

Music and painting, history and poetry, 
all sacred Muses, have their high place 


healthy artistic work has begun from its 
loving recognition here. 

We are delivered from the burden of 
making either work or play for ourselves. 
Both, as in all true natural lives, come 
naturally. We never have to look around 


And many a bright career of | 


| level. 


Not, indeed, that our path is all smooth or 
It is often rough, and always uphill ; 
often through storms, and always through 
the dry and thirsty land where no water 
1S. 


But the Pillar of Fire and Cloud goes 


| before us, and the Rock with the living 
| waters follows us all the way. 


Not that His Presence hides us from our- 
selves in a dazzling haze. It reveals us to 


| ourselves, depth after depth of emptiness 


for methods either of employing or of | 


amusing ourselves. 


Love, as is the wont with love, necessarily | 


and insensibly leads to self-renunciation ; 
and from self-renunciation comes the only 


true possession, that of the children and | 


servants of the Possessor of heaven and 
earth, 
cease to be our own. 

Natural, friendly, social intercourse with 
families around, and delightful attraction 
hither of hearts enkindled to Christian 
service from far and wide throughout the 
world. 

For, thank God, ours is but one little light- 
point among the thousand in our Christen- 
dom. 

Our children come and go, bringing their 
children. Austin and Antonia have taken 
possession of our little home near the Abbey, 
working in the poor districts there, supply- 
ing us with interest and employment in 
abundance, and with a city centre. 

Margaret and Victor in their sea-board 
parish make the sea-side home for our sick 
and convalescent. 

Bertrand and Monica constitute an emi- 
gration-home for us in the busy manufactur- 


| ing north. 


Dorothy and Karl send us fresh air of 
thought and work from Germany. 
Now and then Dora’s friend Madame des 


| Ormes stays a little while with us, and gives 


us glimpses into the Christian work of another 
Communion. And often we are joined by 


| friends and. fellow-workers of other Protest- 


ant Communions. For, thank God, we are 
His freemen, free of all good and beautiful 
things in Christendom, in the world, by 
virtue of the freedom of the City of God, by 
virtue of belonging to Him who, being the 
Light of the world, is, we believe, the source 
of all light in the world. 





All things become ours when we | 





and unworthiness. But it pierces the sin 
only to heal; it reveals the void only to 
fill it. 

Not that we are floated through the world 
in a mystic trance; but as we strenuously 
press on, step by step, uphill, one step after 
another, the Divine paradoxes are fulfilled 
to us. “To those who have no might He 
increaseth strength. They run, and are not 
weary ; they waik, and are not faint.” 

His Presence does go with us, and through 
the pain, and through the toil, and through 
the manifold changes of this transitory life, 
does “ give us Rest.” 

Thank God, we are afraid of rothing ; 
afraid of no temporal loss, because the great 
joy of possessing is the power of giving, 
and no loss can divest us of the power of 
giving our best gift,—ourselves; afraid of 
nothing evil, because it is conquered, and 
being conquered, and to be conquered wholly ; 
certainly of nothing good, on account of its 
happening to be entangled with evil; afraid 
of no light on account of its happening to be 
dimmed by darkness, or coloured by imper- 
fect human media ; because the good is sure, 
sooner or later, to be disentangled from the 
evil; because the light, the day, the Sun of 
Righteousness, the Eternal Light of the 
World must overcome. 

So we serve in the old service and sing the 
while the old immortal apostolic hymn— 
“ All things are yours, whether the world,” for 
He loved it, and overcometh it, overcometh 
its evil by His overmastering love ; over- 
cometh its imperfect truth and: beauty to His 
perfection, “or /ife,’ it expands into His 
eternal, life, “or death,” it is, stage after 
stage, but the gate into higher life; “or 
things present,” He is King of Kings now ; 
“or things to come,” He is Lord of Lords 
for ever,— All things are yours,” because 
He has redeemed you, and ye are not your 
own because you have surrendered yourselves 
to Him and are His own. “ Ad things are 
yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's.” 
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THE SOCIAL VICES OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 


By THE Rev. D. K. GUTHRIE. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


ll.—GAMBLING AND BETTING. 


OME of our readers have doubtless in 
Germany witnessed the strange sad 
exhibition of human nature presented by a 
public gaming-table. The disgraceful traffic 
on which Homburg and Baden used to thrive 
is now monopolized by Monaco, on the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean : in order, there- 
fore, to see barefaced gaming among the 
upper classes, we should have a long journey 
to make; but there is in our own cities a 
vast deal of illicit gambling and betting, 
which the occasional raids on suspected 
houses by the police do but little to suppress. 
Recent catastrophes in our commercial world, 
too, have revealed a startling amount of 
mercantile gambling under another name; 
and the same is true of not a few transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange. Then, what 
of our English race-course, and its results? 
It would amaze some unsuspecting parents 
of boys attending private as well as great 
public schools did they know that mere 
youths possess hidden betting-books, are 
learned in the language of jockeys, and stake 
their pocket-money with avidity on the St. 
Leger and Derby ; training thus, ere they are 
out of their teens, to keep up the boasted 
succession of “ patrons of the turf.” 

But we have here to deal with gambling 
and betting among a different class. Some 
of our readers may wonder to find these prac- 
tices classed alongside of intemperance and 
immorality as outstanding vices to which the 
poor are addicted ; but such is the fact ; and 
it is believed that both practices are on the 
increase among working men. 

Who has not noticed that group of half-a- 
dozen urchins, in some back street or village 
lane, shouting aloud as they play pitch and 
toss for a few coppers? Follow these same 
boys in their after career; in a year or two 
we shall recognise some of them in yonder 
knot of collier lads, squatted under a hedge 
on a summer evening. With a pack of well- 
thumbed cards they are playing for the half- 
crown, or half-sovereign, which is likely to 
find its way into the publican’s till ere night- 
fall. These youths do not seem much like 
church-goers ; but their present employment 
reminds us of the caustic rebuke which 
Dean Ramsay, in his “Scottish Reminis- 





cences,” tells that an old minister in the north 


gave to a lad who had spent his Saturday | 
evening in a like unprofitable way.—The | 


young man sat next day in church right 


opposite the minister, in the front of the | 


gallery. He had been up late the previous 
night, and had stuffed the cards with which 
he had been playing into his pocket. _For- 
getting this circumstance, he pulled out his 
handkerchief in church ; when lo! the whole 
pack came along with it, and fluttered 
over the gallery on the scandalized audience 
below. On which (says the Dean) the minis- 
ter stopped, and looked steadily at the 
youth, quietly remarking :—“ Eh! man, but 
your psalm-book has been ill bound !” 

It may surprise those who know so little 
of the “‘ Devil’s picture-books” that they could 
not distinguish “the knave” from “the king,” to 
learn that in 1874 the duty on playing-cards 
(3d. on each pack) yielded Government over 
£13,000:—more than ome million of packs 
having been made for sale in Britain that year. 
Probably he would be a rash moralist who 


should attempt to demonstrate the inherent | 
criminality of a game of whist, for example ; | 


all we are concerned here to maintain is, that 
the use of playing-cards is, among the lower 
classes, almost invariably associated with 
an admitted evil—the practice of gambling. 
The presence of cards in a public-house is 
one of its dangerous attractions, and explains 
what otherwise might seem incredible — 
how a workman, on pay-night, enters that 
house with his whole week’s earnings, and 
yet, on his return home, brings to his poor 
wife but a mere fraction of the sum, to sup- 
port herself and the children. No wonder 
that the regulations of Workmen’s Recreation 
Halls and “‘ Public-houses without the drink ” 
strictly prohibit the use of cards or any game 
associated with gambling, on the premises. 
The affe is another form of this social 
vice very prevalent. One may frequently 
observe, when passing along a country 
road, or in the windows of mean shops 
in town, printed handbills, or written an- 
nouncements (noticeable from the execrable 
spelling), which intimate that “ A Raffle” 
will take place on such an evening — the 
locality very generally a public-house. ‘So 
many throws of the dice at 6¢.” The prizes, “‘a 
silver watch, value £2 10s.; a pig ; a Gheese ;” 
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or the like. Such gatherings attract the 
lowest characters of the neighbourhood ; and, 
apart from the drink accompaniment, are 
everyway bad. And yet it is a fair question, 
whether we can, in strict consistency, 
denounce the ordinary low raffle now de- 
scribed, and at the same time countenance 
a device very general at Bazaars for religious 


politely termed “subscription sales.” The 
principle is unpleasantly similar in both, 
though the surroundings be so different. 
There are no suspicious dice, indeed ; but is 
not their place supplied by the numbered 
tickets, from which one—the winning card— 
is drawn by the dimpled hand of some little 
innocent ? 

Betting was in former days associated 
| with brutal scenes of bull-baiting, cock-fight- 
ing, and the like. We have been told by 
persons old enough to remember, that it 
was common for boy: at parish schools 
in Scotland to keep game cocks for this 
cruel sport ; while in the inn-yards of market 
towns, in presence of an eager crowd, com- 
paratively large sums were staked on the 
prowess of this bird’s “spurs” and of that. 
But while such scenes, happily, belong to the 
past, and the still more barbarous exhibition 
of two brawny men battering each other in 
the “prize ring” is now put.down by the 
arm of the law, the vicious propensity for bet- 
ting finds vent in many another way. Not 
to mention the wagers laid and taken in 
skittle-alleys and such places, one cannot 
but regret that competitions in various manly 
exercises—rowing, swimming, running—are 
brought into a measure of disrepute by the 
crowds of roughs who assemble to witness the 
matches, which are invariably associated with 
bets and wagers on the various “ events.” 

Horse-racing—a more fruitful source of 
this vice than all the rest—depends for its 
support and encouragement chiefly, indeed, 
on the higher classes; none the less do its 
contaminating influences spread to a degree we 
cannot estimate among our humbler classes 
as well. Some years ago, at least twenty 
large public-houses in Liverpool were owned 
by men who were themselves “on the turf.” 
In every one of these houses, betting, and 
in most, gambling, were known to the police 
to be constantly practised. Some of our 
readers may have recently noticed, and 
hailed as a healthful symptom, a truthful 
exposure of the modern race-course in the 
Pall Mail Gazette. The Derby day was there 
described as an occasion when the “ basest 
treachery, the meanest trickery, and the 











_ aD 


and benevolent purposes : we mean what are | 





most reckless gambling prevail;” where 
“‘money is lost and won, and drunkenness 
and vice stalk abroad ;” where “the masses 
are brought into close contact with the lowest 
and the vilest of the community.” Yet to 
what an alarming extent must this passion 
for betting pervade society, when some of 
our most reputable newspapers, which daily 
enter Christian households, find it a neces- 
sity to devote at certain seasons a column 
and more to “ Racing Notes!” Information 
this, to which young men turn as eagerly as 
the merchant to the state of the market, or 
the stockholder to the share-list. 

Then, as to pabulum of this sort specially 
provided for another grade:—one has but 
to walk any Saturday afternoon through the 
meaner streets of our cities, to see exposed 
at the doors and in the windows of the 
shops, a low-class of sporting papers which cir- 
culate by thousands and tens of thousands. 
“The proprietors of the sporting journals” 
(writes Greenwood, in his “ Seven Curses of 
London”) “are at the trouble and expense 
of securing the earliest possible telegram 
of. the result of ‘the Derby,’ or other great 
race, and exhibit it enlarged on a broad 
sheet in their shop-windows. Let us take 
the Sunday Times, for instance. The office 
of this most respectable of sporting news- 
papers (sic) is situated near the corner of 
Fleet Street, at Ludgate Hill; and wonder- 
ful is the spectacle there to be seen on 
the afternoon of the great equine contest on 
Epsom Downs. ‘Three o’clock is about the 
time the great race is run, and at that time 
the Fleet Street crowd begins to gather. It 
streams in from the north, from the east, 
from the south. At a glance it is evident 
that the members of it are not idly curious 
merely. Butcher lads, from the neighbouring 
great meat market come, bare-headed and 
perspiring, down Ludgate Hill at a pace that 
tells how exclusively their eager minds are 
set on racing—all in blue working-smocks, 
and with the grease and blood of their trade 
adhering to their naked arms, and to their 
hob-nailed boots, and to their hair. I men- 
tion the butcher boys first, because they 
undoubtedly are foremost in the rank of 
juvenile bettors, but to bet on the Derby is 
a mania that afflicts all trades ; and stream- 
ing up Farringdon Street may be seen 
representatives of almost every craft that 
practises within the City’s limits. Take 
their ages as they congregate in a crowd of 
four hundred and more, and it will be found 
that more than half are under eighteen.” 

A significant scene assuredly ; but neither 
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this nor any of the other facts we have 
adduced convey more than a vague impres- 
sion of the prevalence and ramifications of 
this form of social vice among our lower 
classes. Morbid craving for excitement, a 
desire to gain money without the exertion 
of honest industry, account but too satisfac- 
torily for a state of things which every 
Christian philanthropist must deplore, and 
should anxiously inquire how to remedy. 


III. —IMMORALITY. 
The upper classes have assuredly noground 





for boasting here, nor any right to say to the 
poor, “ Come not near, we are purer than 
ye.” But our painful subject for the present 
is the prevalence and causes of unchastity | 
among the common people :—first, in rural | 
districts; second, in the great centres of | 
population. 


1. Lmmorality in rural districts. | 


An impression probably exists that any- | 
thing like gross licentiousness is confined to | 
cities and towns. Certain facts regarding | 
their moral condition obtrude themselves 
on all who are in any degree acquainted 
with city life ; and when we have left behind 
us the degradation and unblushing vice 
which abound there, when we go forth to the 
quiet of the country with its fresh breezes, 
its smiling homesteads and ruddy peasantry, 
we experience a pleasing contrast, and 
somehow we expect a purer morale. It 
is the more painful, therefore, to have these 
dreams of rural innocence dispelled by un- 
welcome facts. 

Let us bless God for many a pious, 
virtuous family in peasant life. Acquainted 
with Scotland best, we speak chiefly of it; 
and over its entire length and breadth are 
still to be met scenes such as Robert Burns 
has immortalised in his “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,”—the description, it is not improbable, 
of what he was wont to witness in early youth 
around his own father’s fireside. But we are 
compelled to credit the reports of our dis- 
trict Registrars; the replies to the ques- 
tions of our Church “ Committees on Reli- 
gion and Morals;” the records of our 
Kirk Sessions. From all these sources we 
have too unanimous testimony that in the | 
country districts of Scotland, mining and | 
agricultural alike, laxity of morals exists to | 
a humiliating extent. There are certain 
counties—and this is true also of England— | 
which have obtained an unenviable pre- 





eminence in regard to the large annual pro- | _ 
portion of illegitimate births in them ; but | 


over the whole land a condition of matters 
prevails, unsatisfactory in itself, and which 
is specially to be deplored in view of our 
exceptional religious character and privileges 
as a people. 

There are obvious reasons which bring 
to light the immorality of a rural district, 
and call it into prominence as compared 
with great cities, or even country towns. 
For want of keeping this fact in view, it has 
been sometimes rashly concluded that among 
the humbler classes in the country the state 
of morals is even lower than among the city 
poor. This is not the case ; nevertheless one 
fact has long been matter of sorrow to all true 
friends of our kindly hard-working Scottish 
peasantry ; viz., that the proportion of cases 
is so considerable where marriage takes 
place only in time to prevent the stigma of 
illegitimacy being attached to the first-born 
child. The tables of the district Registrars 
do not thus, it will be evident, express the 
full amount of social immorality in a parish. 
All this is sad and humbling, but, being true, 
it ought to be known. 


The causes of immorality in rural districts. 


No one who remembers our Lord’s 
declaration in Matthew xv. 19, will regard 
any enumeration of causes as satisfactory, 
which overlooks the prime cause of all un- 
chastity—the corruption of the heart, its 
aversion to the restraints of God’s pure and 
holy law. ‘Till the fountain be cleansed, the 
streams will run foul. What is needed is 
that fear of God and love to Jesus Christ 
should influence the every-day life of our 
people. The radical source of lax morality 
and of the low tone of feeling on the whole 
subject is doubtless the low tone of piety too 
prevalent among us. Still, there are beyond 
question secondary influences prejudicial to 
purity at work, and these no wise Christian 
man willaffect toignore. (To the prevalence 
of intemperance, as a prime factor in all 
forms of vice, we adverted in a former 
article.)* 

(1.) Insufficient house accommodation.— 
A great improvement has within the past 
thirty years been effected on the cottages 
of outdoor labourers, both north and south 
of the Tweed, but the day is not so far 
distant when in the rich county around Edin- 
burgh many farm servants had to be con- 
tent with houses of one apartment. It was 
not uncommon to find a household of six or 
eight persons, where neither separation of the 





* See SunpAy Macazine for February. 
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sexes nor privacy of any kind was possible. 
Such a condition of things has but to be 
named to suggest formidable obstacles to 
morals and to piety; and instead of 
wondering that there was a blunting of the 
sensibilities among people thus reared, the 
wonder is that delicacy or decency continued 
to exist among them at all. In certain 
mining districts there are even now long 
“rows” of colliers’ homes, or rather hovels, 


| deplorably defective as regards domestic 


| accommodation ; and the minister or medical 





man who has happened to go in on the family 
at the hour when the father and his sons 
have returned from the pit and are engaged 
in their ablutions, will understand the hard- 
ship of these people’s circumstances. 

But there are districts of Scotland where 
not only do the labourers’ dwellings lack suffi- 
cient accommodation, but where there is a 
want of dwellings of any kind. This has given 
rise to a system of housing unmarried servants 
(and married men, too, separated from their 
families) in what are called “ farm-bothies.” 
“Tl y a des fagots et fagots ;” and, no doubt 
there are bothies of various kinds: never- 
theless, the system is an evil one for the 
morality of a district. Many of these 
“bothies” consist of one bare apartment 
in which six or eight adults—strangers, it 
may be, to one another—have to eat, un- 
dress, and sleep, amid dirt, discomfort, 
and with but the merest apology for furni- 
ture. The accounts given by individuals, 
lay and clerical, thoroughly acquainted with 
such bothies in Scotland, are appalling as 
to the ignorance and moral degradation 
of many of their inmates, Another system 
{the result, in part, also, of defective house 
accommodation), seriously to be deprecated, 
is that of “ farm-kitchens.” When, without 
mental resources, a group of young thought- 
less field-labourers of both sexes, are per- 
mitted to spend as they please the long 
winter evenings in the kitchen of a farm- 
house, and without the supervision of either 
master or mistress, need we wonder if the 
results are so often evil ? 

(2.) A fruitful source of immorality in 
Scotch country districts is the Azeing Market, 
or Hiring Fair; and we gather from the 
collected reports of police superintendents 
in the counties of York and Durham, that 
the same evils of which we have to speak 
attend 
“ Mops,” as they are locally termed. 

Any system of choosing servants which 
affords no guarantee for personal character, 
and where the chief consideration is bone and 








the English “Statute Fairs,” or | 


muscle, must be bad. The Highland and 
AgriculturalSociety of Scotland have long had 
under consideration the substitution for these 
fairs of some system of registration; but as 
yet without success. Apart, however, from 
that serious objection to Hiring Fairs, their 
results in a moral point of view—and it 
is this which chiefly concern us here—are 
most deleterious. Hundreds of labourers 
congregate for the day in a market town; 
the majority being young men and women 
who regard the hiring fair as a special holiday 
when they may indulge in drinking and loose 
conduct to excess. The scenes which may 


wards nightfall, on such a day painfully reveal 
the low moral tone of the country side, 
and prove how grievously these gather- 
ings tend to develope and let it loose. 
(In connection with this subject, it is matter 
of serious concern to those who would 
gladly see our working people possess 
more frequent opportunities of innocent re- 
creation, that the tendency to abuse any 
holiday is so apparent. It is grievous to 
observe the annual trip of a factory or from 
a mining village end in misconduct which 
makes it too plain that a proportion of our 
operatives are yet unable to conceive any 
enjoyment apart from the dram bottle, and 
the roughest of “ horse-play.”) 

(3.) We can but indicate the following 
among other deleterious influences which 
affect the morals of our rural population :— 
(a) corrupting literature (much of it in the 
form of low ballads) surreptitiously dis- 
seminated through our rural districts by 
means of hawkers and otherwise; (0) the 
practice in England, exposed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, of herding children together in “ agri- 
cultural gangs,” whereby they are drifted 
from place to place; (c) the deteriorating 
effect of rough intercourse and language on 
young women employed as “ out-workers ” 
in the fields. 


2. Lmmorality in Cities. 


exists among the lower classes in towns is 
known in a general way to every one ; but if 
the reader should resolve, for once, under 
guidance of a detective, to devote from ten of 
a Saturday night to one o’clock on Sunday 
morning, to visiting such purlieus as the 
| Seven Dials ” of London, the “‘ Liberties ” of 
| Dublin, or the “ Canongate” of Edinburgh, 
| the experience of those three hours would 
| haunt him to his dying day,—and he would 
| be impressed, as never before, by the marvel 








be witnessed on the streets, especially to- | 


That a vast amount of unblushing vice 
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of God's patience with this guilty world. It 
is happily not the duty of every one to search 
into the hidden things of darkness which 
our great cities hide in their foul bosoms ; 
but we are bound to credit the testimony of 
those who, with a high moral purpose, a 
public duty to serve, have gone down into 
“the pit.” The perusal of such dreadful 
records as Mayhew’s “London Labour and 
the London Poor,” Logan’s “Great Social 
Evil,” or “Our Plague Spot,” makes one 
feel how little the mass of our comfortable 
church-going Christian people know of the 
moral condition of the lowest classes in our 
great cities. Truly, as one said, we are 
“sleeping over a volcano.” 


The causes of immorality in cities. 


It must occur to any one reflecting on 
the matter, that there are facilities for the 
practice and at the same time the conceal- 
ment of vice, which can be met only in 
dense centres of population. Without doubt, 
this is a primary cause of much iniquity in 
city life. A great deal might be said on 
that painful subject, and very startling 
statistics adduced; but not here. We there- 
fore pass to notice,— 

(1.) The wretched dwellings which so 
many in cities inhabit. 

This cause operates in the country, but in 
towns its influence on immorality is beyond 
calculation. When a stranger to the Capital 
oi Scotland looks down from the ramparts of 
her old grey fortress on those picturesque 


masses of building, “ piled close and massy, 


deep and high,” which cluster on the slope 
from the Castle to Holyrood, he little dreams 
of the festering mass of wretchedness, im- 
purity, and crime that nestles there. The 
truth is only known to those who have 
penetrated those foul courts and darksome 
vistas, down which the passer-by looks with 
astonishment, as he shrinks back from the 
brazen harridans and ragged children who 
block up the opening of every “ Close.” 
Such localities—and they exist in one shape 
or other in every great city—have been aptly 
named “human jungles;” jungles, whose 
denizens are more cruel and dangerous far 
than any beasts of prey. Have we ever 
asked, what would be the fate and the future 
of our own children, were we compelled by 
some dire necessity to seek a home up one 
of those dark squalid staircases? Suppose 
that, within doors, those children were both 
carefully and prayerfully reared, it would be 
nothing short of a miracle for them to grow 





up to maturity unharmed by the sounds they 
cannot help hearing, and the sights they can- 
not help seeing at every turn, the ‘instant 
they go outside. 

(2.) Contamination in public works. 

There are employers of labour, not a few, 
who deserve all praise for the endeavours 
they are making to maintain a high moral 
standard of discipline among the operatives 
in those vast establishments whence they 
derive their wealth; but it is notorious that 
the manners and morals of the youth of 
both sexes tend to deteriorate in our great 
manufacturing towns. 
the family weaving shop of seventy years 
ago, where sons and daughters wrought at 
the hand-loom under a parent’s eye; but 
in our power-loom factories girls are now 


brought unavoidably into contact with a | 


crowd of fellow-workers of both sexes, where, 
with every care to weed them out, there 
will always be found some “black sheep ;” 
and it needs but one sinner to destroy much 
good. 

(3.) Among the causes of immorality, 
who can overlook the kind of recreations to 
which the lower classes in towns resort ? 

Here, of course, we take for granted the 
incalculable influence for evil of the drinking 
shops. But in their near neighbourhood, we 
shall find the low theatre. We are not 
called to discuss the question, whether 
dramatic entertainments might be con- 
ducted in a way to which no one could 
reasonably take objection: we have to look 
at matters as they are. With rare excep- 
tions, even the theatres attended by the 
upper and middle classes are flanked by huge 
gin-palaces, and attract to their neighbour- 
hood “ rookeries ” of infamous houses: what, 
then, are we to expect of the adjuncts and 
results of those third-class theatres which 
depend for support on the lower and lowest 
grades of society? As to the “ penny gaffs ” 
and “hops” in London, the low music- 
halls, casinos, and dancing-saloons in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other large towns,—trust- 
worthy informants denounce one and all as 
“scenes of wholesale demoralisation ” to the 
young. Even a faint outline of the details 
which these visitors report would be wholly 
unsuited to the pages of this Magazine. But 
the undoubted fact remains—these places 
are eagerly resorted to night after night 
by hundreds and thousands, of whom the 
majority are young persons from ten to 
twenty years of age, and of both sexes. The 
chaplain of Liverpool Borough Gaol writes : 
—‘“ These places are of course all known 


There exists no more | 
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to the police as licensed houses; but the 
iniquitous practices carried on there, both 
openly and secretly, though of a grossly 


, immoral and vicious character, are kept 


within the ‘windy side’ of the law, and 
are not known to those outside, except in 
their issue and consequences.” And, we 
may add, it was given in evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on 


| Juvenile Delinquency, that young criminals | 


had repeatedly confessed that their first 
initiation into vice and crime they received, 
when mere boys, at low music-halls and 
“penny gaffs.” 

(4.) Bad reading. 

It is not possible to over-estimate the 
importance of the recent National Educa- 
tion Acts, if they be thoroughly worked ; and 
yet, we must rejoice with trembling. The 
ability to read, like every other good gift, may 
be perverted, and in that case there is given to 
Satan a fresh power over the imagination and 
the will. The amount of pernicious litera- 
ture already in circulation exceeds all belief. 
Apart from what could be described as 
openly blasphemous or obscene,—and which, 
falling under Lord Campbell’s Act, is cir- 


culated only “on the sly,”—it amazes one to | 


discover what are the extent and ramifica- 
tions of a kind of reading which in respect 


of its deleterious tendency is scarcely less | 


noxious. 
We have but to walk through the narrow, 
dingy streets of any large city on a Saturday 


afternoon, to find every third shop displaying | 


cheap periodicals and newspapers illustrated 
by coarse sensational woodcuts. The tales 


they contain are seasoned by a large infu- | 


sion of the seduction-and-murder element, 
which, to too many readers, seems to con- 
stitute their chief zest. 

The amount of such literature in circula- 
tion is certainly not less at the present 
time than some years ago, when a well- 
informed writer in the Edinburgh Review 
made the following appalling statement :— 
“The total annual issue of immoral pub- 
lications in this country has been stated 
at twenty-nine millions: being more than 
the total issue of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract 
Society, and some seventy religious maga- 
zines.” What need, then, for an increased 
supply of pure and at the same time attrac- 
tive literature; what a call to multiply 
Colporteurs in every county of Great Britain, 
and thus bring such literature to the doors of 
our working people ! 

V. N.S. 


| Whether the theme be politics, or medi- 
| cine, or morals, it is notoriously easier to 
| detail facts, to state the symptoms of the 
| malady, and trace these back to causes 
more or less remote, than to point out the 
precise remedies which the case demands. 
This is peculiarly true of the painful subject 
| with which we are dealing. 

How, and by whom, is the immorality 
which prevails among our people to be met ? 
There are four classes in the community, 
who beyond all doubt have here a duty to 
| discharge ; four classes, who may exercise an 
important influence in diminishing this evil : 
—Ministers, Magistrates, Masters, and, above 
| all, Parents. 

1. Notwithstanding the privilege which 
their sacred office confers, and the responsi- 
| bility it imposes, Ministers of the Gospel 
| confess a strong temptation to avoid, in 
| their addresses from the pulpit, reference, 
save in an indirect form, to the sin of un- 
chastity; the words they do on occasion 
employ are thus too vague and pointless to 
|reach the conscience, or are easily evaded 
| by those who need faithful dealing the 
|}most. The preacher’s great directory, 
Holy Scripture, presents many examples of 
“great plainness of speech” in regard to it; 
yet how rare is it to hear such passages as 
Ephesians v. 3—7, or 1 Peter ii. 11,—we do 
| not say preached from,—but even alluded to! 
Might not pastors take opportunity more 
often than they do, of dealing with the young 
of their flocks, by means, for instance, of 
selected lessons in the Bible-class? It should 
distress any faithtul minister to think that even 
one, whose feet have slipped on this treacher- 
| ous incline of sin, might on a coming day 
chide his mistaken reserve in never having 
uttered a warning note with respect to this 
special form of temptation. There is too 
much truth, alas! in the following sentences 
from a paper on “ Illegitimacy in the southern 
counties of England,” read by Mr. Wilks 
| before the Social Science Association at 
Bradford :—“ The religious teaching of our 
parochial schools has, too often, very little 
of the practical in it. Go into a village- 
school, and you will notice some nice-look- 
ing girl, who is the special pet of the par- 
sonage. Always respectful, regular at school, 
unfailing at church, overflowing with cate- 
chism, texts, and hymns, she is the pattern 
child of the school. Wait a few years, and 
then ask after that girl. You learn that she 
is now one of those unwedded mothers who 
are an astonishment and perplexity to the 
good rector’s wife. For the poor girl’s 
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instructors forgot to arm her against the real 
dangers that surrounded her.” 

2. Magistrates, as guardians of the pub- 
lic morals, have a grave responsibility with 
respect to the repression of licentiousness in 
its more offensive forms. 

No faith is to be placed in the administra- 
tion of any enactments whose professed 
object is the “‘ regulation of vice.” The very 
expression carries its own condemnation ; 
and do not certain notorious Acts of Parlia- 
ment amount to what seems a virtual 
legalising of vice—an attempt to protect 
the immoral from the baneful consequences 
of their own guilt? The function of the 
magistrate is surely not to regulate vice, 
but, so far as in him lies, to suppress it. We 
cannot too anxiously desiderate on the bench 
of justice men who, fearing God, are deter- 
mined to use every means the law gives 
them to put vice down ; to forbid its public 
manifestation by clearing our streets of those 
whose presence and behaviour are an offence 
to the pure; to break up by the visits of 
the police every resort which is known, 
to promote, more or less directly, vicious 
practices. Some of our readers may have 
observed lately with disappointment and 


alarm, that notwithstanding a strong protest | 
presented to certain Magistrates against a | 


well-known place of amusement in London, 


—notwithstanding abundant testimony ad- | 


duced as to its influence on those who fre- 
quent it, as well as on the character of the 
neighbourhood,—a strenuous endeavour to 
get the license withdrawn was defeated ; 
the majority of the Justices voting for its 
renewal! 

While referring to the influence of legal 
checks, it is worthy of grave consideration 
whether the administration of the Poor Law 
does not sometimes operate in a way prejudi- 
cial to morality. We refer to the comparative 
facility with which a woman of loose cha- 
racter, say in a Scotch parish, is enabled to 
obtain support for herself and her illegiti- 


| within our own doors ? 


dren were receiving parochial aid, at a cost 
to the country of over £23,000 a-year ! 

3. It may seem an uncharitable remark, 
but it is to be feared that there are 
Masters and Mistresses so indifferent to 
the moral welfare of the servants under 
their roofs, that they say practically what 
a rough farmer in the north of Scotland, 
when dealt with as to the misconduct of 
the workers on his farm, said outright :— 
‘So long as my servants do my work, I care 
nothing what else they do.” It is a painful 
fact, well known to those who interest them- 
selvesin the reformation of fallen women, that a 
large proportion of the inmates of our Rescue 
Homes were at one time domestic servants. 
Would so many of these poor girls have 
fallen from respectable situations to the 
street, had they been seriously cared for, and 





a kindly oversight taken of them by their | 


employers ? 


Ought not our domestics to be | 


regarded as forming part of our families. | 


while they are under our roof? 
responsible, in measure at least, for tie 
virtue of a maidservant, as for that of a 
daughter. The custom of giving “ Sun- 
days out,” prevalent in too many even Chris- 
tian households, is fraught with harm. 
Why not substitute for it a holiday at 
some regulated interval, and afford oppor- 
tunity at suitable hours for respectable 
friends of either sex to visit our domestics 


scribe to the reasonable demand of the Rev. 
Nash Stephenson :—“ Let employers acknow- 
ledge the lawfulness of marriage for their ser- 


| vants; let themadmitthat courtship is the high 
| road to the altar, and that the servant has not 


mate offspring. The case is not uncommon | 


where such a person, already in receipt of 
parochial aid, applies by-and-by to the local 


Board for the support of a second child of | 


shame. She succeeds ; and is thus enabled to 
live in idleness on public money, which, in a 
case like hers, becomes the wages of iniquity. 


bursed by Parochial Boards in Scotland in 


lost her character because she has lost her 
heart. Let the ‘ follower,’ then, be permitted 
openly to visit at the house at stated times 
and lawful hours, and let him not be com- 
pelled to seek the interview at the back 
door of the premises in the darkness of the 
night.” * 


We are | 


We heartily sub- | 


4. But, after all that ministers and magis- | 


trates and masters can do, this social vice 
will be little abated unless fathers and 
mothers be aroused to parental duty and 
responsibility in this matter. It would be 
easy to name various proofs of a deplorable 
lack of supervision on their part. When 


: /one sees scores of young thoughtless girls 
A return was obtained some years ago for | 


the House of Commons of the sums dis- | 


such circumstances ; and here was the state | 


of matters for that one year :—exclusive of 
Glasgow, 7,354 mothers of illegitimate chil- 


—mere children, we might call them—stroll- 
ing out at dusk on country roads in the 
environs of our cities, in company with idle 





* See suggestions in the same direction in some valuable | 


papers by Dr. Strachan of Dollar. 
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and dissolute youths of the other sex, at an | her fair name gone, all is gone. It is not 
hour when every careful parent should wish necessarily so with her humbler sister. And 
his daughters safely housed at the fireside, | this is just what tends to perpetuate the evil of 
one cannot help asking, what sort of mothers | which we complain. Fear oi social degrada- 
have these poor girls? Do they inquire as| tion may not be a very lofty motive—even 
to the whereabouts of their children? the | self-respect is not a motive of the highest 
character of their associates ? kind. But where, as yet, the fear of God 

The most serious obstacle in the way of | and love of His law are but feebly operative, 
all efforts to lessen the immorality of our| we should hail the influence of any motive 
humbler classes, is @ dow ione of feeling regard-|to propriety of conduct. Until the time 
ing loose conduct among the people themselves. | come, when an unsullied fame is esteemed a 
It indicates how defective that tone is, when | possession as precious to the daughter of a 
a mother is content to describe the fall of | farm-labourer as to the gentle-born maiden, no 
her own daughter as “a misfortune.” Alas! | denunciations of immorality—not our ecclesi- 
that mother herself, if she were to expostu- | astical discipline, however faithfully adminis- 
late with her erring child, knows that the | tered—will effect very much to put it down. 
language of displeasure and rebuke from | 
her lips would be little heeded, and her : : i 
own early history might thereby be unplea-| _ It is only an imperfect survey of the “Social 
santly recalled. An immense advantage would | Vices of the lower classes” which, in these 
be gained, if among our working people gene- | papers, we have been able to take; but we 
rally, higher sentiments could be instilled in | have sought to convey to our readers two 
regard to female purity. Is it because the fear } impressions—first, as to the magnitude of 
of God and the love of uprightness are so | the evil ; and second, as to the difficulty, and 
much more prevalent and powerful among | yet the ‘daty, of dealing with it. Christian |; 
the middle and higher ranks, that we so} men and women everywhere ought to have 
seldom hear of a fall from virtue in the case | their eyes opened to the facts of the case, 
of one we term “a young lady”? No; but|and to feel that the evil will not be met | 
it is well understood that for her, life’s pros- | effectually without much more of preyerful | 
pects would be irretrievably blighted. Her | personal effort by Christ’s people of every 
subsequent marriage would not mend matters; | denomination. 
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A SONG OF HOPE. 


“Thou wilt bring them in and plant them in the mountain of Thine inheritance. 
ever.””—Exop. xv. 


“Fay hast no pleasure in our throes, 
Inheritor Divine. 


The Lord shall reign for ever and 


Thou knowest all things, all events, 


Their impress and their worth, 
Yet art Thou glad when I advance, Possessor of the ruling heavens, 


And grieved if I decline. | And of the trembling earth. 





So sings the spirit bright with hope, | And still from every gloomy pass, 
Where nothing else hath shone, Some beckoning lights we see, | 
While up the hard ascents of life That tell the soldier on his march, 
Thy mercies urge it on. Of help and home and Thee. 
Thou dost not cease to sit on high, | I hope—for Thou art on the throne, | 
With purpose deep and still, While I in dust remain, i| 
Above the ruined dark defiles | Bound safely for a little while |! 
Of man’s unchastened will. Before an endless reign. 
And those who come at length to Thee, Held fast within Thy own right hand, 
Through windings far about, And in Thy chains arrayed, 


Have learnt to choose the very steps Prepare for freedom as Thou wilt, 
Which Thou art pointing out. The captive Thou hast made. 
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I hope—for time must set at large 
The soul Thou countest free, 
To do for ever as it will, 
In making choice with Thee. 
And can it matter how I serve 
With heart or foot or hand, 
When Thou commandest, O my strength, 
And canst not but command ? 


If trouble come in power to me, 
Thy grace will prove it fit 

For one commissioned to obey, 
Anointed to submit. 

And, oh the comfort of a love 
No leaning care will strain, 

Or lighten in its great demand 
To save the flesh from pain. 
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I hope—for there are things to learn 
Which Thou art near to teach ; 

High things that patience does its part 
To bring within our reach ; 

Deep things to growing faith revealed, 
While eye and ear are bent 

On tokens of a gracious rule 
That wins the full consent. 


And soon the end, when hope shall fail 
Its holy service done, 

As fails the treasure of the dawn 
Before the risen sun. 

When the whole weary host at home 
Shall hear Thy crowning call, | 

And ground that each is gaining now | 
Will be the joy of all. 


? 
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PSALM C. 


HE ablest critics assert that this Psalm 
was written for and sung by the Jews, 

who had returned from the captivity in 
Babylon, and that it expresses the ecstasy of 
their joy in resuming the services of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The best commenta- 
tors affirm that, of all the songs contained in 
the Psalter, this is the most blithe and merry, 
breathes the broadest spirit of charity, and 
rises to the highest pitch of exultation. And 
he must be dull indeed who demands any 
other proof of either of these conclusions 
than those which the Psalm itself supplies. 
As we read it, we cannot but feel, we can 
very hardly resist, the bright eager merri- 
ment of its tones ; we cannot but feel that it 
expresses the highest mood of a devout joy, 
the most intense and infectious gladness. 
So, too, the Psalm dates itself as soon as we 
catch its meaning and spirit. For it breaks 
through all the bonds of local and national 
exclusiveness ; it is not Hebrew, but catholic 
and universal in its tone; it calls on “all 
lands,” on all nations, to praise the Lord, on the 
express grounds of a common humanity and 
a common sonship : it represents God as the 
Maker, the Shepherd, the gracious Teacher 
and Saviour, of all races, of the Gentile no 
less than the Jew. And this, as we know, 
was a sentiment which the Hebrews acquired 
in their captivity. Then they began to learn 
that God was the Father and Redeemer of all 
men, and that they were chosen of God to 
testify that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him. Our Psalm is one of the earliest 
and happiest expressions of this catholic 





sentiment, and must therefore have been 
composed after the Captivity ; while its invi- 
tation to all lands, not only to serve and 
rejoice in God, but also to “come into his 
gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise,” proves that it was composed 
after the Temple had been rebuilt. 

The bright hilarity of the Psalm springs, 
therefore, from two causes: first, from the 
joy of recovered freedom and worship ; and 
secondly, from the inspiration of the new 
and great conviction that all men, and not 
only one race of men, were the servants and 
sons of Him whose praise it sings. 

Now if any man were to come to us and 
say, “O be joyful in Jehovah; serve Him 
with gladness, and come into his presence 
with a song,” so soon as we understood that 
he meant, not merely that we were to sing 
hymns in church, but also that our daily lite 
was to be steeped in the rich hues of glad- 
ness instead of being suffused with the sad 
colours of doubt and fear, anxiety and 
sorrow, we should be apt to think that he 
was demanding a simple impossibility of us. 
We should be apt to say to him, “The 
world is full of misery ; my own life is vexed 
with constant care and trouble: I myself am 
so imperfect, and see so much in myself to | 
blame and regret; my neighbours, too, are 
so imperfect and ungrateful and unkind, that 
I see but little cause for gladness. With so | 
much to sadden and depress us, how can we | 
hope to rise into the bright and merry mood | 
to which you invite us?” In short, we are | 
so full of ourselves, of our own petty anxieties | 
and worries and annoyances, and we have | 
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so little trust in God and in his wise ordering 
of our life and of the life of the world, that 
we take our very pleasures somewhat sadly, 
and are not even ashamed of the sadness 
which gives the prevalent tone to our life. 
There are those who even regard sadness as 
a sign of grace, who confound melancholy 
with piety, who think there is peril, if not 
irreligion, in every form of genuine mirth. 
For them, God is an austere and inflexible 
judge; life a mortification ; death a terror ; 
and the next world mainly a hell. No 
wonder that they disfigure their faces and 
are of asad countenance. But why should 
we go mourning all our days, we, to whom 
God is a Father, life a blessing, death a 
greater blessing still, and the life to come the 
greatest blessing of all? Let us at least 
acknowledge that “it is a comely fashion to 
be glad ;” let us be ashamed that, with so 
many sufficient reasons for thankful mirth, 
we are so commonly “ deject and wretched :” 
nay, let us try to catch the merry mood of 
our Psalm, and be unfeignedly joyful in the 
God in whom we believe. 

It may help us to this better mood if we 
reflect on the conditions of the men who first 
sang this Psalm, and on the reasons which 
they assign for their gladness. 

When we remember that they had recently 
recovered their freedom, rebuilt their temple, 
and restored its worship, we may think it 
was very natural that they should be glad ; 
we may think that we also, in their condi- 
tions, could serve the Lord with gladness 
and come before Him with a song. But 
before we conclude that they were excep- 
tionally happy, more happy than we are, in 
their circumstances, let us also remember 
what these circumstances were. They were 
somewhat as follows, Instead of the millions 
who prospered under the rule of David, the 


| Jews who returned from the Captivity num- 


bered not quite fifty thousand souls. Their 
metropolis was a heap of ruins, They had 
to rebuild the wall and gates of the city ; to 
erect a second temple, which temple was so 


| small and mean that the fathers, who remem- 


bered “the ancient house,” wept as they 
beheld it. They were surrounded by vigi- 
lant and malignant enemies, who occupied 
the whole land except Jerusalem and a 
narrow belt of fields immediately around it. 
They had to build with a weapon in one 
hand and a tool in the other. ‘Their crops 
were perpetually trampled down or carried 
off by their foes. They were under the 
authority of the Persian satrap of the Syrian 
province, and lay at the mercy of his caprice. 


| . . 
| Only a few copies of their law were left ; when 


Ezra the scribe brought out one of these 
copies, and read it to them, they “mourned 
and wept;” as they learned from it how 
deeply they had sinned against the law, and 
how much they had lost by their sins. Here 
they were, a mere “remnant” of a mighty 
people, their broad fruitful land reduced to a 
few plundered fields, the diminished metro- 
polis, cumbered with blackened ruins, their 
only city, their little temple a mere relic of 
Solomon’s spacious structure; with constant 
war in lieu of settled peace ; with penury 
and want and danger in lieu of an unrivalled 
prosperity, ignorance in place of learning, a 
foreign despotism overshadowing the throne 
of David. Can we wonder that they 
mourned and wept as they stood “in the 
street before the Water Gate,” and listened 
to Ezra as he “read in the law of God, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand 
the reading?” Were /hese circumstances to 
inspire joy, or even to permit of it? 

One man thought they were. As Nehe- 
miah, the brave governor of Jerusalem, 
looked down on the weeping crowd, he felt 
that all this sadness would never do, that it 
would only unman and enfeeble men whose 
task already taxed all their strength. And so 
he tells the Scribe to shut his book, and the 
Levites to bring their services to an end, and 
bids the people “‘ mourn not nor weep, but 
go your ways, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
| and send portions to your poorer neighbours.” 
| Why? Because, as he is wise enough to see, 
“ the joy of the Lord” would be their strength. 
Sorrow would only depress and unnerve 
them ; joy would give them new heart and 
vigour, Let them be merry, therefore, and 
rejoice in the benefits they had received, in- 
stead of mournfully brooding over what they 
had suffered and lost. 

The people take his counsel; and either 
Nehemiah himself, or one of the prophets 
who worked with him, wrote this bright merry 
Psalm, to show the people what “the joy of 
the Lord” was, to remind them how much 
they still had for which to praise and bless 
the Lord. 


“Tt is He that hath made us, not we ourselves ; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
The Lord is gracious ; his mercy is everlasting : 
And his truth endureth from generation to generation.” 

The argument is very simple, yet very cogent. 
God made us; and how can He hate those 
whom He has made, or wish to see them 
plunged in misery?* God cares for us ; He 

















* “ For never wouldst Thou have.made anything if Thou 
hadst hated it, O Lord, Thou lover of souls.”—Fesus, Son af 
Sirvach. 
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|| surely his temple is open to us, if we care to | 
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knows us, and loves us, and provides for us, 
as the shepherd for his sheep: and, therefore, 
He daily furnishes us with many themes for 
song, many motives for joy. He. is good, 
and merciful, and true through all changes 
and all ages, however capricious or cruel men 
may be: and if He is with us, and for us, 
who or what can be against us? 





| for his flock. 


costly, and the courts less magnificent than 


will be none the less acceptable to Him. 


“Serve the Lord with gladness, then, and be | 


joyful in Him: go into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise : 
be thankful unto Him, and speak good of his 
Name!” 


{ = ° e | 
| of old ? our songs of praise and thanksgiving | 
! 
| 
| 
| 


If, then, we are of a weak and dejected | 
spirit, if the tone of this Psalm strike a dis- | 


cord with the habitual tone of our life, we Zan 


no longer ride off on the excuse that the Jews | 


who took this tone were in happier and more 
joyful conditions than ours. Better off! 
they were infinitely worse off: they rise up 
and condemn usas cravens if we cannot keep 
at least as,high a pitch of gladness as that to 
which they mounted. Have not we at least 
all the causes for joy and mirth which their 
Psalm recites? God made ws, did He not? 
He provides for us, as the shepherd provides 
We have found Him true when 
men were false, of a mercifulness so great 
that He is ever more ready to forgive than 
we are to ask forgiveness, and very gracious 
so oiten as we draw nigh to Him. And 


enter it, although its gates may have little 
charm of beauty, and its courts be small and 
mean as compared with those or venerable 
abbey or stately cathedral. True, we have 
not just recovered our freedom oi worship ; 
our fathers conquered that long ago: but are 
we to value it the less because we have 
always had it? If we ought not, it is to be 
feared that we do. And not till we value it 
as we ought, not till we find in the service of 
God the best medicine for our weary and 
dejected moods, and our strongest incentive 
to joy, shall we recover that enthusiasm and 
pride of worship which breathes and burns in 
every word of this Psalm, and which animated 
our English fathers when the public worship 
of God was a perilous and uncertain good. 
But what we chiefly want is not rebuke, 
but some such aids to cheeriulness and joy as 
the Psalm supplies. We all know very well 
that gladness is very helpful ; that if we go to 
our daily tasks in a bright and hopeful spirit, 





His gates, | 
his courts are open to us; we are free to) 
worship Him: what though the gates be less | 
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we are the more likely to do them well, and 
that a dejected heart is very likely to bring 
about a fulfilment of the forebodings which 
oppress it. But in excuse for our lack of joy 
we plead, “It is very hard to be cheerful 
and merry in a world so darkened by clouds, 
and with hearts so troubled, as ours are, by 
cares and fears, by shames and regrets.” 
Unquestionably it is hard, and very hard; 
and therefore we should welcome whatever 
may help us to achieve so hard a task: and 
this Psalm offers us help, and that in two 
| ways. 

First, it teaches us to dwell habitually on 
that which is good and bright and joyful in 
our lot, rather than on that which is evil and 
dark and sorrowful. The Jews, as we have 
seen, had much for which to mourn and 
weep. ‘‘We are so few,” they might have 
said, “so poor, so weak, and our foes are so 
many and so strong: if we work at the 
walls, we must guard our trowel with a 
sword ; if we plough and sow our fields, we 
can never be sure that we shall not be 
robbed of our harvest ; if we have a Jew for 
our governor, he is the slave of the Persian ; 
if we go into the Temple, we cannot but see 
how small and poor it is ; if we listen to the 
Law, we are ashamed to find how little we 
know of it.” All this they might have said, 
and no doubt did say; but neither Nehemiah 

| nor the Psalmist suifer them to say it unre- 
buked. They are invited to dwell rather on 
the goodness and mercy and truth of God, 
on his care for them as their Creator, their 
Ruler, their Father and Friend. That is 
to say, the Psalmist bids them turn their 
thoughts from the circumstances which were 
likely to sadden and depress them to those 
| which were likely to give them the strength 
of joy. If they were tew, God had promised 
to make them many, and God was true; if 
they were poor and weak, God was strong 
|and rich, and He was their Shepherd and 
| would not let them want; if their work was 
perilous and provoked their adversaries, it 
| was something to have a city of their own 
once more, and to be free to fight for it; if 
| the Temple was small, it was big enough to 
| hold them; if they knew not the law, they 
| were being taught it, and taught to love as 
| much of it as they knew. In short, with 
| homely yet most effective philosophy, they 
| are urged to rejoice over that which is good 
| and inspiriting in their lot, rather than to 
| brood sorrowfully over its ills and draw- 
| backs. 

| And it is just this philosophy, simple and 
' homely as it is, of which we sorely stand in 
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need. We may each of us find in our lot 


| worries, annoyances, hardships, griefs enough 
| to make us sad and gloomy, if only we 
And many of us do} 


brood over them. We suffer the vexation, 


the injury, the loss of the moment to recall | 


all the similar mishaps which have befallen 
us in the past, and to project into the future 
a long series of mishaps which are to befall 
us ; we think ourselves worse used than ever 
men were before; nobody is so much put 
about, or has so much to bear, or meets so 
much unkindness and ingratitude as we do. 
Yet all the while there is hardly a neighbour 
who, if we knew his story, could not point 
us to burdens and injuries, and wrongs and 
losses, quite as hard to bear as ours. There 
are certainly many among our neighbours 
with whom, wronged and miserable as we 
deem ourselves to be, we should be sorry 
to exchange place and lot. 
weakness, that, even against our better know- 
ledge, we so often try to persuade ourselves 
that we are worse off and worse used than 
other men, that we are so oppressed by 
cares and sorrows that it is not to be ex- 
pected that we should turn a bright face and 
a cheerful heart upon the world ! 


Do any ask, “ But, after all, what joys | 


have we to counterbalance our sorrows and 
help us to a brighter mood?” What joys! 
We have a thousand joys every day, or may 
have them. The bright sunshine; the fresh- 
ness of the air; the sweet breath of flowers ; 
the beauty of the trees in trunk and spread- 
ing branch and wealth of foliage ; the songs 
of birds ; the bracing airs of winter ; the deli- 
cate etching of the frost, which brings the 
ferns out of the woods on to our very 
window-panes ; the mystic and spiritual en- 
chantment of the snow, which transforms 
our most familiar world into something rare 


and delicate and strange; a kind look from | 


a friend; a beautiful thought from a book ; 
a quaint pleasant saying from a child; an 
act of fidelity in a servant, or of considerate 
kindness from a neighbour; the rest and 
peace that spring from prayer, or from a 
duty well and faithfully discharged, or from 
the public worship and communion of the 
Church—these, and how many such joys as 
these, are at our service every day we live. 
But if any one object, “ But these are such 
common, trivial things !” we can only reply, 
Well, man, bring out your special and 
enormous miseries, and let us see what they 
are. You have lost a little money; a servant 
has been unfaithful, a friend unkind ; your 


work has been hard and exhausting, straining 


Shame on our | 





| the temper, irritating the nerves; you are 
not the man you were, health is failing you ; 
| you have lost a parent or a child ;—but 
why complete the list? We all know very 
| well that the troubles which look so large to 
us, if we dwell upon them—and which are 
really very hard to bear—are not strange and 
peculiar to us ; they are common to all men; 
they are no greater than, they are neither so 
many nor so great as, the joys which are 
within our reach, if only we care to lay hold 
upon them. We know very well that they 
| are not comparable, for instance, with the 
wrong and miseries of these Jews in their 
little mountain city ; and that if, like them, 
we were to dwell on all the causes and occa- 
sions of gladness which our Father sends us, 
instead of brooding over the common and 
inevitable ills of life, we might sing songs as 
bright and merry as theirs. If, then, we 
would lead happy lives, if we would strengthen 
ourselves for a cheerful discharge of duty, 
let us cultivate this temper and habit of the 
| soul; let us look on the bright side of life 
| rather than on its dark side; in place of 
brooding and murmuring and fretting, let 
us serve the Lord with gladness and be joyful 
in Him. 

But even yet the great secret has not been 
told. The best wine from this Psalm-cup has 
| been kept to the last. For it contains the true 
| secret, the innermost and infallible secret, of 








| 


a cheerful life, and shows how it is possible 
for us all, whatever our natural temperament 
and whatever our outward circumstances, to 
rise into an habitual and tranquil gladness. 
What is it which makes so many of us 
| careful and sad? It is, as I have already 
hinted, that we are for ever thinking of our- 
selves, of our rights and wrongs, of our gains 
and losses ; it is because we unconsciously 
| but habitually exaggerate whatever disasters 
befall us, and teel them as though it were 
worse for us to bear them than our neigh- 
bours: it is because we think of our future 
as dependent on ourselves alone, because we 
cannot heartily believe that, if we try to do 
our duty, God will take care of us and pro- 
vide for us. So long as we retain this 
selfish and unbelieving temper, so long as we 
distrust the providence of God and are 
wrapt up in ourselves, there is no chance of 
a happy life for us ; we shall be for ever iear- 
ing, even when we are best off, that some 
ill may be a-brewing to our rest, that some 
unforeseen trouble may come upon us; we 
shall never feel that we meet with as much 
respect and kindness and success as we 
deserve or desire. There is no hope for us, 
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I say, while we are selfish and faithless ; and 
therefore the Psalm bids us be unselfish and 
believing. Many as were the wrongs and 
miseries of the Jews, there is no mention, no 
trace of them in our Psalm. It is apparently 
the song of the happiest and merriest of 
men. And if we ask the secret of its mirth, 
we are told that the Jews were just learning 
to regard a// men as the sons of God, to 
invite a// lands to join in the worship of 
Jehovah ; we are told that, in the passion 
and excitement of their recovered freedom 
and worship, they were trusting in God as 
they had never trusted Him before, nay, 
were rejoicing and exulting in Him. In 
other words, they were beginning to love 
man and to rest in God; and it is this new 
love and renewed trust which break forth 
into singing in the blithe music of their 
Psalm. 

Now this, which is the great lesson of the 
Psalm, is also the great lesson of life. We 
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shall never know a true peace or an enduring 
our neighbour and repose in God, till charity 


quered unbelief. When we reach that point 
—and we may all reach it if we try—when 
we Jove our brother and trust our Father, 
our joy will rise like a fountain night and 
day. Why should we brood over our own 
| petty miseries and annoyances when our 
| neighbours are suffering so many greater 
| miseries, which, because we love them, we 
can help them to bear? Why should we 
fret about the future, when we know that 
God will take thought for it, and for us? 

In fine, we once more come back on the 
old conclusion, that the one secret of a 
blessed life lies in obedience to the Christian 
law, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 
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LUTHER’S YOUTH. 


CARCE anything is more touching or 
more suggestive than the way in which 

the lives of great men connect themselves 
with the lives of persons otherwise obscure, 
lifting them into world-wide fame. Probably 
no life is in this respect richer than that of 
Luther—his boyhood especially, which may 
be said to divide itself into a series of epi- 
sodes, each bringing into bright relief a per- 
son made historical by a short-lived associa- 
tion with him. We do not, of course, speak 
of his father, whom in appearance his famous 
son is said to have greatly resembled, nor 
of his mother, ever patient and laborious, 


so intent on her frugal housekeeping, that | 


she would bear the faggots from the wood on 
her own shoulders, though it is clear that 
Luther drew some of his most marked 
traits from them. Integrity, complete self- 
respect, unswerving resolution, devout aspira- 
tion, may well be assumed as the pro- 
minent traits in one who, up to about the 
birth of his son Martin, had 
peasant, and then became a miner, but who 
succeeded so well in his late-chosen calling, 
that he finally bought a house and two fur- 
naces, and was elected a member of the 
town-council of Mansfeld, having already 
secured the high regard of Gunther, Count 


been a| 


| of Mansfeld, at once because of his personal 
worth and his great skill in the arts of 
mining. But diligence and the success it 
brings did not lessen this good man’s faith, 
which shone out brighter towards the end. 
“‘ Sir,” he said to the pastor in his last illness, 
“that must be a poor creature who has not 
the soul to believe in God and His mercy,” 
a remark which we can almost fancy coming 
from the lips of the son. 

It is clear that the worthy couple did not 
err by over-indulgence in the rearing of their 
children. ‘‘ Once,” says Luther, “did my 
|father beat me so sharply, that I fled away 
from him, and was angry against him till, by 
| diligent endeavour, he gained me _ back.” 
Even his mother once beat him for a smal] 
nut till the blood flowed. Who shall say how 
| much this severity may have done to deepen 
|his gloomy tendency, which afterwards 
| needed, not seldom, all that music could do 
to bring alleviation ? 

It was at Mansfeld that Martin Luther was 
| first sent to school, and very touching is the 
| picture we have of his friend, Nicholas 
| Oemler, who afterwards married one of 

Luther’s sisters, carrying the child to and 
| from the school. Luther himself never forgot 
| Oemler’s kindness, and he has left a fragrant 





joy till, with simplicity and sincerity, we love | 


has conquered selfishness and piety has con- | 
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| reference to it in his reminiscences, saying ‘a little boy, neither of us then knowing that 
|at one place, “My good friend, Nicholas | one brother-in-law was carrying another in 
Oemler, more than once carried me in his | his arms.” 

arms to school, and back again, when I was; From this we may well conclude that 
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Luther and Frau Ursula Cotta.—P. 530. | 


| | ananesl 
— was sent to school at a tender} pretty sure to take—seeing the footing of | 
| Age 5 and we can easily picture to ourselves, fondness on which they stood towards each | 


also, the cambles Oemler and he would be | other—amongst the woods and streams oa 
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,| attachments of Luther. 
| they sang chorales under the burghers’ win- 
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lie on the border of that wild Harz country, | 
which clearly exercised a powerful influence | 
on Luther’s young fancy—to which, it may | 
be, we owe even more than to the monkish | 


Latin which was then the staple of school 
education. Oecemler, at all events, was like 
an elder brother to Luther, and will be re- 


membered as a figure in the history of the | 
Reformer’s school days, not to be’ met with | 


elsewhere. 
At the age of fourteen Luther set out for 
Eisenach to seek the advantage of higher 


education than Mansfeld could afford. We | 
are told that a young. companion, Hans | 
| Reinicke, went with him. Avs they left their 


home the tears coursed down their cheeks— 
a very characteristic illustration of the'tender 
In the German city 


dows, in order to get wherewith to pay for 
their board and teaching: Eisenach is a very 


| pleasant town, quaint in architecture, and full 


of comfortable-looking homes, into which poor 
homeless Luther would no’ doubt sometimes 
look with longing. Wer learm that it was 
through the influence off @ family near Eis- 
enach, with which his mtHer was connected, 
that he gained admission to a superior place 
of instruction, where’ @ scholar named Tre- 
bonius trained his pupils thoroughly in the 
rudiments, and was’ wont to boast, “* Among 
those boys are burgomasters, chancellors, 
doctors, and magistrates.” But his mother’s 
friends, whoever they'were, would not appear 
to have done any more for the lad than 
securing his admission to the school, and his 
parents were still clearly poor and struggling, 
for we find him vigorously exercising his fine 
voice in the streets “I have been,” says 
Luther himself, a beggar of crumbs, and have 
taken my bread at the door, especially in 
Eisenach, my favourite town. Though I 
have been a beggar of bread, I have pros 
pered so far forth with my pen, that I woul 
not exchangermy art for all the wealth of the 
Turkish empi¥e;, yet. I should not have 
attained to that, Had! I net gone to schooi 


and given myself to the business of writing.” | 


One day, as Luther, more despondent than 
usual, ashe had sung at several! doors without 
receiving a single pfennig, paused to reflect 
on his backward cirewmistances, and leaned 
on a post at the door of one of those com- 
fortable houses, he was gently touched on 
the shoulder by one who has gained a high 
renown for kindness done to a singing boy. 
Frau Ursula Cotta had heard Luther’s sweet 
voice at church, and had noticed that he was 
quiet and thoughtful beyond his years, and 
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she now generously invited him into her 
house, set meat before him, and gave him a 
gratuity. She was so impressed by the lad’s 
manner, that she asked him to come back 
again, and soon learned to treat him as a 
son. 

| Dr. Stoughton, in his interesting “ Homes 
and Haunts of Luther,’ has well said, 
“Thus she unwittingly laid the foundation of 
her own world-wide fame ; for wherever the 
gospel of the Reformation is preached, that 
| which this woman hath done shall be told 
for a memorial of her. She is to be classed 
| with the widow of Sarepta and the Shunam- 
| mite woman ; and as I can never forget a 
| siesta enjoyed years ago in a little garden 
| linked to the name of the last-mentioned 
}mother in Israel—a garden flashing with 
brilliant promegranate blossoms, on the side 
| of the Plain of Jezreel, opposite to Carmel— 
so neither shall I ever forget coming unex- 
pectedly upon the house of Ursula Cotta, in 
the town of Eisenach.” 

In the month of July, 1501, when Luther 
was’ yet ofily eighteen years of age, he left 
Bisenacl® and went to Erfurt, to reap the 
benefits of a still Higher education, and 
to begin the study of law. No doubt 
at Brfart the variety of the life and the 
fashiewable pastities had their own attrac- 
tions’ for him. We know that, as was cus- 
tomary with the students of that time, he 
wore’ a sword; for we are told that when 
out walking one day he ran his sword into 


it’ Was' feared he would die. Afterwards 
he used to say, “If I had died then, I 


to whom at his worst he had commended 
himself. 

never seen a complete Bible. It was in the 
first lighted on one. 
ing a place’ in Samuel when it was time to 
go to lecture. I would fain have read the 
Whole book through, but there was no oppor- 
tunity then.” 

He saw enough to’ surprise him, however, 
finding in it so much more than was ever 
preseribed for Churcli use. fis curiosity 
was excited ; and if we may suppose that it 
was about this time that he became ac- 
quainted with Alexis, whose sad after-fate 
had such an influence in aiding him to a 
most important decision, we may suppose 
that these two often talked of this and of 
| similar matters. Luther’s need for sym- 
| pathy and confidence no doubt found an 





Up to his twentieth year, Luther had | 





his: foot, anid was so seriously injured that | 


should have died in the faith of the Virgin,” | 


library of the University of Erfurt that he | 
He says, “ I was read- | 
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answering quality in Alexis, who is only | not find peace in these performances; his 
known to us in this relationship, but whose | conscience was confused but unsatisfied ; and 
influence remains more distinctly marked in | a journey to Rome, shortly after he had re- 
history than that of many who have lived | moved to Wittenberg, in 1508, tended more 
long and figured largely in temporary strifes | and more to open his eyes. He was full of 
and political discussions. It was while walk- | delight at the thought of Rome; the actual 
ing out of Erfurt to a place called Stotter- | contact with it awoke him from his delusion. 
heim that Luther was overtaken by athunder- | He saw masses performed with the utmost 
storm. The lightning struck so near him | perfunctoriness, worldliness and extravagance 
that he was filled with terror, and was over- | everywhere, traces of corruption and mean 
come by thoughts of his friend who had so | ambition in the Church, if even vice and 
recently been suddenly smitten down. Some crime had not invaded the highest places. 
have supposed that Alexis had been killed | He heard people openly saying in the streets, 
by lightning; but this seems not to have ‘If there be a hell, Rome is built upon it ;” 
been the case. It is clear, however, that, by | and in this way the reverent devotion of 
whatever means he met his death, it was Luther's youth to the Rome of his imagina- 
extremely sudden and of such a character as | tion received a blow such as it could not 
deeply to move and impress those who were | recover. He more and more closely studied 
acquainted with the circumstances. Luther, | the scriptures, unconsciously storing himself 
from a very early period, seems to have been | with the highest arguments to be used when 
prone to that brooding melancholy which | he was compelled openly to.attack the abuses 
so strongly marked his life afterwards, | of the papacy. ‘There can be no doubt that 
and the death of Alexis took a strong hold | in such passages as the following, in his 
on him, and now added its own peculiar | “ Table Talk,” we have the outcome of much 
suggestions in the position in which he! of his study and reflection at this time— 
found himself. He uttered a prayer, and expressions such as could not have the colour 
formed a resolution that, if spared, he would they have save for these earlier experiences :— 
at once become a monk. “I forsook,” he! “A fiery shield is God’s Word—of a purer 
says, “my parents and kindred, and betook | substance than gold, which tried in the fire 
myself, contrary to their will, to the cloister | loses nought of its fineness, but resists and 
and put on the cowl.” Though it would | conquers the fury of the flames: Even so, he 
appear that all through his probation and | that believeth God’s Word overcometh all, 
for a period afterwards he devoted himself | and remaineth secure everlastingly against all 
thoroughly to the monkish life, he never! misfortune, for this shield fears nothing. . . . 
seems to have forgotten about that Bible! .. The multitude of books is a great evil. 
which he had read in the library at Erfurt, | There is no limit to the fever of writing. 
and which he could not have helped con-| Everyone must be an author; some out of 


|| trasting with that which had been put into | vanity to secure distinction and make a 
|| his hands by his brethren, the Augustinian | name; others for the sake of gain. The 
, monks, while the rivalry and strife of the | Bible is now buried under many com- 








various orders must frequently have raised | mentaries and the text is nothing regarded. 


|| uncomfortable questionings in his mind. In| I wish all my books were buried nine ells 


addition to such causes of doubt and dis- deep in the ground, by reason of the ill 
quiet, he was by no means sure of his own example they will give. The multiplication 
spiritual state, which led to his taking counsel of large libraries tends to. divert men’s 


| with Van Staupitz, the vicar-general of the thoughts from the one great book, the 


Augustinian order, who reassured Luther so Bible, which ought, day and night, to be in 
far that he entered on the office of the priest- | everyone’s hands. My object, my hope, in 


| hood. “I was an unblushing pharisee then,” translating the scriptures was to check the 
| he says. “I put my trust in reading mass | so prevalent production of new works, and so 


and saying prayers, and rested therein. I to direct men’s minds more closely to the 
did not behold the sinner that lay hidden Divine Word. Never will the writings of 


|| under that cloak ; not trusting in the righte-| mortal man in any respect equal the words 


ousness of God, but in my own; not giving inspired by God. We must yield the place 

God thanks for the Sacrament, but thinking | of honour to the Prophets and the Apostles. 

He must be thankful and well pleased that | Keeping ourselves humble at their feet as we 

I offered up His Son to Him; indeed re-| listen to their teachings.” 

proaching and blaspheming Him.” | The following ‘on preachers’ is full of 
But light was gradually breaking ; he could ! wisdom and application to all times :— 
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“T would not have preachers detain. their | 
hearers with long and tedious disquisitions ; 
for the delight of hearing ravishes with such, 


and even the preachers hurt themselves. An | 


upright shepherd of the flock must improve 
it by edification and also resist and defend it, 
for, if resisting be absent, the wolf devours 
the sheep, and the rather where they are fat 
and well fed. Therefore St. Paul presses it 
home upon Titus that a bishop by sound 
doctrine should be able both to exhort and to | 
convince the gainsayers. A preacher should | 
be both soldier and shepherd. He must 
feed, defend, and teach: he must have teeth 
in his mouth and be able to bite and to 
fight.” 

That Luther proved himself so true a! 


| the earlier period of his life. The Reformer 
| owed much to the student, to the Monk. If 


| he had not learned to know the papal | 


| successfully opposed it as he did ; 

| may find a new meaning and purpose in his 
life, when we view it as a constant preparation 
for that one great work. 

| Our subject is Luther’s youth, and we are 

= now called on to follow the great Re- 


system so well from books, he could not have | 
and we | 


former’s career any further, however interest- | 


ing and attractive it might prove to do so. 
But even in this little sketch we can gather 
| that, by the most unexpected circumstances, 
ways, God prepares His chosen instruments 
for the breaking down of oppression, injus- 


bishop after this model was due in no slight | tice, and error. 


degree to the experiences he underwent in | 


s 
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A PARABLE.* 


HAD been reading about Simancas 
and, all the wealth of Spanish records 
gathered there, by diligent search among 
which light has been thrown into so many 
dark corners of English History. I had 
also been reading about Mr. Margary and 
the last troubles in China; and how, when | 
an opium debate was brought on last year 
in the House, the question was simply 
made one of finance, without any regard, I 
do not say to the wholesomeness or unwhole- 
someness of opium smoking, for a great deal 
of sense and nonsense was talked about that, 
but to the right of China as a sovereign state 
to let in or keep out any produce whatsoever. 
With China and Simancas working in my 
brain, no wonder I dreamt confusedly ; my 
dream was on this wise. In ferreting among 
the Simancas records, I came upon a lost 
chapter of the history of our country—a tale 
of humiliation, which somehow our historians 
have managed to make the world forget. Such 
things are, you know, no puzzle in dreams. 
James I., we have all been told, hated to- 
bacco, wrote his “ Counterblast” against it ; 
but James, this new record told me, also hated 
gin, to the drinking of which the English 
were even then getting addicted. In his 
hatred of gin the king was seconded by all 
the good and wise in the land, and by far 
the larger number of the people in general. 
Now gin for the English market was 





* The substance of a lecture delivered in Penzance Insti- 
tute on 3rd April, 1876. 


mostly made in the Spanish Low countries, 
and was smuggled into England by Spaniards, 
or by lawless English pirates, although both 
its use and its importation were absolutely 
forbidden by English law. 

It was a question of money ; the Spanish 
government had made gin-making a mono- 
poly, and got a large revenue from it. James 
kept protesting ; but the Spanish minister’s 
reply was :—‘ Spain has vast territories 
specially adapted to gin-making ; 


mixed up in it.” 


lay hands on, and let it run away into the 
sea ; and the Spaniards, who had been expect- 
ing something of the kind, began, without 
waiting for regular declaration of hostilities, 


English, ‘They had to give up the Isle of 
Wight; their Cinque Ports were forcibly 
thrown open to Spanish trade, and they were 
made to pay the expenses of the war, and 
also the value of the wasted gin, as calculated 


had belonged. ‘The strangest thing of all 
was that the very next year the Spaniards 





| iscate all smuggled goods. But of course, 
| after such a war, in spite of this recognition, 
| smuggling vastly increased, 
| Wight became a great storehouse for gin, 


by the smuggling merchants to whom it | 





(and through the most apparently adverse | 





we are | 
not prepared to give up the traffic, although | 
we regret that government is so directly | 
Thereupon the English | 
authorities, after many warnings, seized all 
the smuggled Spanish gin that they could | 


a war, which ended in the total defeat of the | 


recognised the right of the English 4 con- | 
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whence, under the noses of the Spanish 
authorities, it was “run” across to the 
English coast either by Spanish traders 
or by disloyal English. “Let us have a 
consul at Ryde to look after things,” urged 
the English. ‘“ No, indeed,” was the reply 
of the haughty dons; “we want none of 
your meddling in our island.” 

After some fifteen years, during which 
gin-drinking was getting a firm hold on the 
English people, and many were tempted 
to set at nought the king’s orders, a new 
governor, an earnest, conscientious man, 
wholly above suspicion of bribes, came 
down to the south coast; and serious at- 
tempts began to be made to stop the 
more outrageous kinds of smuggling. Several 
seizures were effected; among others, a 
notorious pirate, the Arrow, which, when 
pursued by English revenue-boats, ran up 
Spanish colours. The English, however, 
persisted in their seizure, for the real cha- 
racter of the Arrow was well known. 
Whereupon every Spanish merchant cried 
for vengeance, and the Spanish minister 
shouted: “ Cizis Romanus sum; shall not 
these heretic dogs be taught to respect our 
flag, no matter what it covers?” So at it 
they went again; and this time Spain was 
not alone, for in France a farvenu had 
illegally seized the supreme authority, and was 
always trying to hook himself on to Spain as 
her ally. Again the English were beaten ; 
again they had to pay the expenses of the 
war and other costs; and this time they 
were forced to make it lawful for gin to be 
brought into their couniry. “ At least,” 
pleaded poor James’s council, “ suffer us to 
put on a fair duty.” “No,” said the 
Spaniards, “the duty shall be so much,” 
naming just half what the English had pro- 
posed. 

Under this system the gin-revenue in- 
creased six or sevenfold. Smuggling and 
legal importation went on side by side. 
Whenever the captain of a Spanish man-of- 
war, being a’ God-fearing man, who thought 
it more Christian to act honestly by heretics 
than to try to convert them, refused to wink 
at the illegal doings of his countrymen and 
began to put down smuggling, he was sent 
off to the Caribbean Sea, “where,” face- 
tiously observed the Spanish minister, “he 
will not be able to interfere with the under- 
takings of Spanish subjects.” 

But even then Spanish merchants were not 
satisfied. They could not get rich fast enough ; 
| they wanted another war, for war would 
help them in their object, by breaking up the 
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internal police and disorganizing the guilds” 
of British merchants, so that they, then-could 


flood the land with Spanish mahufagtwses: ( y 


without paying a farthing duty. Besides, the’ 
rumour was that, far away in the north, the | 


| English had actually begun to make their 


own gin, and therefore Spanish gin must be 
at once carried thither to crush out the native 
manufacture. 

Now it happened that Caithness had re- 
volted from James, and for a long time had 
set the English armies at defiance. During 
the heat of the revolt a Spanish officer had 
gone with an armed force to see what chance 
there was of opening up a new trade-channel 
by way of the north. “ Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh (it was said) drink little gin, 
and that home-made. What a boon for 
Spanish trade, if we can bring our gin to 
them direct, instead of leaving it to make its 
way over the whole length of the island!” 
This officer, therefore, went and sympathized 
with the Caithness rebels, guiding them in an 
attack on a British fort, and causing the death 
of three hundred British subjects. 

Things were not ripe, however, just then ; 
but seven years after another Spaniard went 
by the same road, and, pushing on into the 
wild Highlands, was killed, no one knew 
whether by barbarous clansmen, fighting for 
their own hand, as the saying is, or by the 
contrivance of some English officer, enraged 
that a Spaniard should come thither to try 
to stir up the still-smouldering embers of 
rebellion. Thereupon arose another cry for 
war, and a peremptory message to James’s 
government: “ Punish the murderers, or we 
will make it a casus belli.” “ If we could only 
get at them, we gladly would punish; but 
all that district is still only half subdued. 
Our authority is worth very little up there. 
At the best of times those mountaineers are 
wild, lawless fellows, and the war that has 
been going on for years has made them 
more lawless still. What a pity your envoy 
should have gone that road. At the Cinque 
Ports, where alone, you know, the treaty gives 
you the right to trade, we could and would 
have protected him.” So said the English. 
But the Spanish got angry ; their newspapers 
took the matter up, and the ultimatum 
was: “We cannot help all that. You 
must punish the murderers; and, further, 
you shall publish in the Zzmes a full account 
of all our dealings with you, both of our 
present demands, and also of all our former 
regulations, both as to customs and inland 
dues. We, in fact, will be the censors of 
your press, and will make you eat humble 
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pie before your own people. If you hesitate, 
we at once declare war, and will again shoot 
down your troops, blow your forts about 
your ears, and burn down more of your 
museum-palaces.” 

In the agony of settling how it should be, 
I woke, and perceived that I had been 
putting the very case between England and 
China. Step by step, and sentence by 
sentence, you have, in what has just been 
written, the matter at issue between us and 
the Chinese, the history of the opium-wars, 
the jaunty speeches of Lord Palmerston 
(when Captain Hope, of H.M.S. Zhaiéa 


| kept too honest a look-out), the mission 


of Captain Sladen to Yunan, the so-called 
murder of Mr. Margary. I want you to 
study it step by step; for, as Mr. Edward 
Fry said in the Contemporary for February, 


| “We have not yet conceived a desire to do 
| our duty, because we do not realise what it 
| is we have done and are doing as regards 


opium. Did we realise this, the English 
would rise as one man, and get rid of the 
accursed thing, which, as sure as there is 
a moral government in the world, will one 
day or other find us out.” 

We talk of statesmen educating their 
party ; why does not some one educate the 
national conscience as to the true way of 
dealing with Orientals? Missions indeed ! 
What does the Bishop of Victoria say? He 
was asked: “Are you an Englishman ?” 
“Yes.” Then came the retort: “Go back 
and stop the opium trade, and after that we’ll 
talk about Christianity.” 
Dr. Dudgeon, every missionary says the 
same. ‘The wonder is that there are any 
Chinese Christians at all; there are some ; I 
think as many as four hundred of them 
lately sent over to England an anti-opium 
protest. “The revolutions of destiny,” 
they say, “do not fail. There is a 
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Mr. Macgowan, | 


“A million Bibles for China!” I can 


remember the cry at a great religious 
meeting some twenty years ago. More to 


the purpose would it be for us at home to 
in wrong and robbery,” not to “give our 


to his nose.” We had best never say a word 
may come, so long as we talk complacently 
of war “ opening up China to the gospel.” 
What a gospel! We cry out that in the 
East prestige is everything, and that there- 


override all opposition, merited or unmerited ? 
Had China on her side no frestige ? Was not 
her whole system based upon that fatherly idea 
which we did our best to destroy, though 
at the same time, we profess to reverence it 
so deeply in the case of Abraham and his 
children ? 
which cost the world, they say, three million 
| lives, the fruit of our too-successful efforts 
| to destroy Chinese frestige? Let us be fair 
|and honest. If we went to war for the sake 
of public and private greed, let us say so; 
but if (as we asserted) we did it “to force 





that she, 
with ourselves, has her 
Suppose France, be- 


must remember 
a fellow nation 
prestige to keep up. 





to keep it out of the country, should we go 
to war to force it in, or to compensate Bass 
'and Allsopp for the loss of their goods in 
| trying to smuggle them in, contrary to French 
| regulations? We even deny China the verv 
| rights which, at the bayonet’s point, we in- 
| sisted on her claiming. Lord Elgin’s words 
| on this head are worth thinking over :— 
“ Uninvited, by methods not always the 


learn from our Bibles not to “ put our trust | 
neighbour strong drink, and put our bottle | 


against Jesuits, and doing evil that good | 


fore in all that Englishmen do they must | 
be supported. But does prestige merely mean | 
the supremacy of England, and her power to | 


China into the fellowship of nations,” we | 
now become | 


lieving pale ale to be unwholesome, decided | 


Heaven which weighs our doings with-| noblest, we have broken down her barriers 
out the slightest error. . . China ought to|. .. Neither our own consciences nor the 
form a combination among the countries of | judgment of mankind will acquit us, if, when 





the West, and make a joint representation to | 
England, and then England would be unable | 
to refuse.” Shall we wait till it comes to | 
that ? | 

I wonder whether the noble appeal of 
Commissioner Lin (he who destroyed the | 
opium in 1839) ever reached our Queen, to | 
whom it was addressed. ‘ In the ways of 
Heaven,” said he, “ no partiality exists, and 
no sanction is given to injure others for our 
own advantage. .. Such acts are utterly 
abhorrent to the nature of man, and utterly 
opposed to the ways of God.” 


asked the use we have made of our oppor- | 


tunities, we can only say we filled our 
pockets from among the ruins which we 
found or made.” 

What we want to do is to get to think of 
the Chinese as human creatures, with like 


feelings, like tamily ties to those which bind | 


us. ‘Three hundred millions, ior whom also 
Christ died ” (says Col. Yule at the close of 
his book on Marco Polo). ( 
among whom God’s Spirit has been working 
from the first, even as elsewhere in the world, 
helping them to build up that social system 


Ay, and I add, | 





Was not the Taeping rebellion, || 
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from which, with all our enlightenment, we | with the weak as with the strong, by setting 
may perhaps learn something. ‘God nurtur- | the world an example of right doing, to her 
eth (says the psalmist) not the Jew only but | own loss, if so it must be. 

the heathen. He teacheth man knowledge.” I have not enlarged on the harmfulness of 
And, so by God’s help, but with no help from | opium-smoking. ‘The testimony is all but 


| Semitic religion or Aryan civilisation, these | unanimous. In China, Consul Wade “ never | 
In Aracan, Mr. | 
should we, instead of striving to make their | Hinds “left a hardy, vigorous race, and came / 


people grew to be what they are. Why | knew a case of recovery.” 


good better, so treat them as to breed in them | back to find them ruined in body and mind 
a rankling sense of wrong which every now | by opium.” Nor have I touched on the 


and then breaks out in act? It is not the | question of finance ; “ we can’t afford to stop | 
killing of Mr. Margary, or the insulting of | the traffic,” say the Indian officials; but I | 


English in the outskirts of Pekin, that we | 
should look to; these are but the last 


| act, the turning of the worm, so to speak. 


We began it; and so we cannot justly com- | 
plain when the inevitable result follows our 
lawlessness. Our best men out there, Sir 
R. Alcock, Consul Wade, hold these people 
to be sincere—really anxious to get rid 
of a demoralising traffic; and yet (as Mr. 
Fry puts it) “ We daily violate the moral 
feelings of the nation; we who are strong 
force on the weak a drug which they believe | 
to be a hotrible curse.” No wonder their 
statesmen should say, as the Prince of Kung 
said not long ago, “If you cannot stop the 
trade it is hopeless to stop our people’s ill- | 
feeling.” 

No one hopes to convince by argument | 
official persons ; they do not all, I am sure, | 
think with Mr. Laing, who, in the House, 
scouted the notion of “being philanthropic 
at others’ expense, or of governing India ac- 
cording to British ideas;’ but still they 
naturally require pressure from without. 
And that is why every one who can get into 
print ought to call attention to the subject, 
beseeching people, for the honour of 
England, not to take the word of the Zimes, 
when it says : “ we must shatter in pieces the 
frail governments of the East when we come 
in contact with them ;” but to believe that 
St. Paul’s precept, “‘ We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak,” is the 
rule for nations as well as for individuals. If 
not, let us give up talking about “ a national 
conscience,” and let us be content with the 
wretched expediency plea of a religious news- 
paper (a Church paper, how I blushed for it), 
which, last October, deprecated a Chinese 
war, not because of its cruelty and immorality, 
not because, whatever the immediate provoca- 
tion, the ill-feeling that led to it was our 
own making, but simply because we did not 
want another Empire in the East thrown on 
our hands. England’s honour, forsooth! 
England’s honour is not maintained by acting 








from such motives, but by dealing righteously 


have not been arguing. It is quite possible 


to show, as Dr. Bridges, in his conclusive | 


paper in the November Sortnightly, as Mr. 


Fry and others have abundantly shown, as | 


the Anti-Opium Society in Canada Building, 
Westminster, has shown over and over again 


in its useful little periodical, that this iniquity | 


might be done away without serious loss to 
the Indian revenue. I say nothing about 
ways and means; mine is not an argument, 
but an appeal mainly to the young, to those 
who will be Englishmen by-and-by, to those 
who will be the mothers of future Englishmen 
and women. 
whole subject for themselves, and then to 
ask: “ Have we been doing to China as we 
would be done by?” I have tried to put it 
simply in that light under an easy parable. 
The thing does not need many words ; we 
know our duty, but two things hold us back 
from doing it, love of gain and pride of race. 
Against the first you know the proper antidote; 
you need not indulge in religious gymnastics in 
order to find it. Against the second you have 
St. Paul’s word that “ God made of one blood 
all men that be on the face of the earth ;” 
and, as comment on that, let me recommend 
to you Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters (first 
and last, do read all of them) from Egypt. 
You will then see how “ the lying, cheating 
Oriental” becomes a true man when treated 
with thoughtful kindness. It is everyone’s 
experience. My own father found it; your 
Anglo-Indian acquaintance, all who are worth 
knowing, will tell you the same thing. I 
opened my Jacquemont the other day and 
read how he, when he had caught his 
servant in a gross fraud, tried gentleness, 
and pointed out the fault. “The man 
came by-and-by and made full confession ; 
and I verily believe I’m the only European 
to whom a native ever confessed a lie or a 
deception.” ‘There is a good deal of human 
nature, depend on it, even in Chinamen. 
Young people, study the China question. 
I was trembling just before last St. Andrew’s 
day lest the rumours of war should be con- 


I want them to look into the | 
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firmed at the very time when we were going 
quietly to join in prayer for Missions. Could 


no more than, the songs of birds in the 
air over a battlefield affect the fury of the 





combatants.” Is that true? Are we anation 
of hypocrites, who keep our goodness to 
“cet to heaven” with, and never mind how 
“the course of this world” (which we seem to 
think is given over to the evil one) is 
ordered? Whatever answer we may give, be 
sure a Chinaman, nay an_ unprejudiced 
| European or American, can only answer the 
| question in one way, so long as the opium 
the world: ‘The gentle commonplaces of | trade is fostered by us for the sake of gain to 
the preacher and the writer affect the stir | our merchants and to our Indian revenue. 
and selfish clash of life as much as, and H. S. FAGAN. 


we have held our special day of intercession 
had such been the case? ‘Think of it; our 
gospel to China must be the stopping of the 
opium traffic, or it will be no good news to 
her. “Are we Christians?” asks somebody 
in a well-known little book; and while we 
are thinking what he means by the question, 
an eloquent writer asserts, with only too 
much apparent justification in the state of | 





THY WORD IS A LAMP UNTO MY FEET. 


As the stars stand out in glory from the firmament of night, 

So from God’s mysterious pages gleam a thousand rays of light, 
Truths which need no explanation—pure white lilies in the wild, 
By the brink of deeps unfathomed—growing for a little child. 


I am but a little maiden, fond of play, and not yet nine, 

And the Bible, mother tells me, puzzles older heads than mine; 
Yet I like to read its stories—and about the angels’ stair— 

And I love Isaiah dearly—I have found a treasure there. 

I can find it in a moment,—no, I do not need a mark— 

It is where my Bible opens,—I could find it in the dark. 

’Tis a very little chapter, so I think it suits me well, 

But its six most precious verses have so very much to tell. 

Can you wonder that I love it, when it shows me, every day, 
That the Lord was angry with me, but His wrath is turned away ? 
So He comforts me, and saves me, ever strong and ever near, 
So I trust, and sing His praises, and what evil need I fear ? 


Little seekers after wisdom, as those pages dark you rove, 

Lustrous stars will look upon you, bright with pardon, peace, and love; 
Spacious are the skies of Scripture, blazoned o’er with lights divine, 
Some for wise far-seeing scholars, some for little ones of nine ;— 

Lord, have mercy on Thy children, early may they search the page, 
Lantern meet alike for childhood, manhood strong, and failing age! 


GEORGE S, OUTRAM, 
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IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
A Siorp of the Eighteenth Century. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE PRISONER’S SERVANT. | Overpowering was the emotion the sight 
“Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the caused Gerard. All his past came back to 
" him—dead hopes, dead joys, love that would 
W O | not die—and bowing his head he wept long 
be d s| and passionately. 

instead| Fora time his strange companion did not 
of one, | seem to notice him, apparently absorbed in 
and a/| the task of unpacking his portmanteau. But 
cheerful | at last he said, looking up, “ M. Gerard, is 
fi r e,/| this my w elcome here ?” 

| changed Gerard rose and embraced him, but tried 
F the as-/ in vain to speak. 

— pect of; Gustave received and returned the em- 
= Gerard’s | brace, as though all recollection of their last 
prison- | singular interview were quite obliterated from 
r0OoO m|his mind. ‘‘ Remember, M. Gerard,” he said, 
consi-| “J am no longer Gustave Adolphe Bairdon. 
derably. | I am Jacques Schopin, Monsieur’s most obe- 
Bu t} dient servant, hired for him by his friend, 
m ore /|-M. Pelletier, at four louis a month and my 
than | food, including a bottle of good Burgundy 
we ek/every day. I would not bury myself in this 
passed | dismal hole for a centime less, you under- 








A : 


| be ee € | the room. 

“ Gustave, you. overwhelm me,” Gerard 
second bed received an occupant. 2 ‘last faltered. -That this youth—cold, worldly, 
one morning the turnkey ushered in a young | hardened as he had been wont to think 


2 
't 


lad, and laid on the floor a portmanteau, | him, accustomed to mock at noble senti- | 


bearing traces of the rigorous search to which | ments, and to vaunt the selfish creed of 
it had been subjected. | Helvetius—should do for him, in his need, 

With unbounded amazement Gerard saw more than brother might have done for 
before him Gustave Adolphe Bairdon. He brother, or son for father! It touched him 
would have uttered a cry, but Gustave laid | to the heart ; it almost crushed him. 
his finger on his lips, enjoining silence in the, Meanwhile Gustave quietly returned to 
presence of the turnkey. ‘‘ Surely,” thought | the portmanteau, which contained his own 
Gerard, “ the poor lad must be—not the pro- | clothes and a few that he had been allowed 
mised attendant—but a fellow-prisoner, con-| to bring for Gerard. As he emptied it he 
signed for some offence to this dismal place. | sang to himself, in a low and very unmusical 
What can he have done ?” voice, a popular song of the hour. 

“Hush !” said Gustave as the turnkey! “Gustave, my friend, I cannot understand 
left the room. “Hush, M. Gerard, he is | this,” Gerard said at length, coming to his 
coming back again. I hope they have not | side as he knelt on the floor, and laying his 
broken the thing in pieces amongst them.” | hand on his shoulder. 


be What thing ?” Gerard asked mechani- “ oes c’était affaire étrangére, étrangére— 
cally. | Que c’était affaire étrangére !”’ 
} 


“* Wait and see.” Gustave still went on humming as he looked 

The turnkey presently came again, carry- | up, but Gerard saw that there were tears in 
ing something wrapped in green baize, which | his eyes. “ Yes, M. Gerard, it must seem a 
he laid down and withdrew. Gustave pulled | strange affair to you. But trust and wait. 
off the covering, and disclosed Gerard’s | There is one thing that I must say now, how- 
harpsichord, a little the worse for the strin- | ever. 1 owe you reparation for some unjust 
gent examination to which the Major of the | and .cruel words, spoke undef a misappre- 
Bastille had thought it necessary to submit hension. M. Prosper deceived me,—but he 
So extraordinary an article. is heartily sorry. He blames himself, more- 

V. Ns. 38 





a Wa y | stand,” he added, with a critical glance around | 
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over, for your imprisonment, and is moving 
heaven and earth to aid you. So are others. 
We all know the excellent Madame Geoffrin 
does not care to compromise herself, but in 
her own way she is not idle, and some of her 
clique are working hard for you. M. Mar- 
montel, whose connection with the Marquis 
de Marigny * might have been of use, is still 
in disgrace with the Court because he will 
not betray the confidence of a friend to 
gratify the petty spite of the Duc D’Aumont.t 
But there are others who have friends at 
Versailles, and even in the ‘petits aparte- 
ments.’ ” 

Gerard’s pale face flushed as he answered, 
**T hope my friends understand that I would 
rather die in prison than solicit my freedom 
from such as I should be ashamed to thank 
for it. But, Gustave, there are themes which 
interest me even more than my hopes of 
freedom. Your father, your mother ?”” 

“They are well, M. Gerard, and it may 
comfort you to know that I come hither with 
their entire approval. My father has re- 
turned from Italy, having had quite enough 
of the rdle of ambassador between the 
Chevalier de St. George and his Italian 
friends. He does not say much; but, if I 
mistake not, he is convinced at last that the 
Stuarts have played their game and lost their 
stake. But itis hard. The cause was dear 
to his heart.” 

“ And Madame Bairdon ?” 

“Oh, she is well enough; but—” Gus- 
tave rose and went hastily to the fire, turning 
his back upon Gerard. Presently he said, 
“Tis scarcely fair to ask a man to speak of 
his mother, when he knows he has not been 
the best of sons, and has just said farewell to 
her. Of course she feels the past. But, there, 
M. Gerard! I have to inform you that I 
have made a solemn vow, which I will thank 
you to respect, not to speak of my home, 


three calendar months from this day.” 

“Oh, Gustave!” Gerard cried reproach- 
fully. “While there is so much I long—nay, 
yearn—to hear, as a wounded man yearns for 
a cup of water in his agony! And ere three 
months are over, I may be—no doubt shai# 
be—where no voice can reach my ear, were 


for ever.” 
Gustave turned on him a face full of 
emotion. A struggle was taking place withm ; 





* The brother of Madame de Pompadour, who then 
governed France. 

+ A fact. Marmontel was actually sent to the Bastille, and 
deprived of the editorship of the Mercure, his chief means of 
support, 





or of any of its inmates, for the space of | 





| you, 
it even that sweetest voice of all, silent now | 





not until it was over did he speak, but when 
he spoke his voice was low and gentle: “My 
friend must trust me—for a little while. It 
is true I have never done much to deserve 
trust, but—you saved my life, M. Gerard.” 

“Your presence here gives you a right—” 
Gerard began, but the spasmodic cough 
produced by the prison chills interrupted his 
words, 

The paroxysm left him exhausted. Gus- 
tave found a little wine remaining from his 
last meal, and gave it to him, saying, “ We 
must apply to M. le Gouverneur for the 
physician.” 

“Oh no! it is over now. How strange it 
seems to be cared for, served—to think it 
matters to any one whether I live or die!” 

“It matters to so many, M. Gerard, that 
you must make up your mind to live, at least 
out of ‘ benevolence and philanthropy.’ Have 
the kindness to seat yourself here by the 
fire, and I will tell you whatever it may do 
you good to hear.” 

Gerard tock the chair Gustave placed for 
him, and the young attendant, kneeling 
beside him, began in an undertone, “ Pros- 
pers first intimation of your arrest was a 
domiciliary visit from one of the confidential 
agents of M. de Sartines. At first he was 
terrified, and no wonder; not knowing who 
was suspected, or of what. He was re- 
quired to produce any writings of yours he 
had, and in particular all your letters. He 
tells me he gave the exempt the gratification 
of perusing half a dozen billets about ap- 
pointments for parties of pleasure, and such 
trifles. But the officer, not satisfied, insisted 
upon having your letter from Pontoise. 
Prosper marvelled; till the truth suddenly 
occurred to him—his answer had been in- 
tercepted. But even had he been capable of 
betraying you, it was out of his power, as 
your letter, fortunately, was in ashes. So he 
said for you the least dangerous things that 
occurred to him at the moment; and I am 
charged to tell you what he said, lest upon 
examination each should give the other the 
lie. Your friends have the key of the situ- 


ation, through M. Pelletier, from the Abbé 


D’Arboisstre. And they have agreed to save 
*f pessible, at the expense of the noble 
Duke under whom you have been acting ; 
hinting that your indignation was aroused by 
witnessing the unscrupuloys manner in which 
he enriched himself at the royal cost. This 
is not a hopeless, though a dangerous game. 
For his credit with the king is waning, and 
the most powerful person in the kingdom 
|is his enemy. If his Majesty can be 
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brought to believe that your intended reve- | which stood facing the court, seemed made, 
lations touched his agent's honour, not his | like everything else, to remind him of his 
own, your prison doors may open yet.” misery. Chains, curiously intertwined, en- 
Gerard sighed. ‘‘ My friends are kind,” he | circled its dial, and two figures, chained 
said ; “‘ but I fear their toil is useless. Even | together by the neck, the waist, the feet, 
if the affair cf the letter were smoothed over, | adorned it. 
there is the pamphlet.” | Gerard’s strength was usually exhausted 
“ What pamphlet?” | long before the turnkey, who always accom- 
“An unfinished pamphlet on the corn | panied him, announced the termination of 
trade, which was seized with my other|his hour of exercise; but the consequent 
papers.” | weariness at least procured him sounder 
‘“‘Great interest is bemg made on your) slumbers. Another grace, ofiered him about 
behalf with the royal censor, to whom your | this time, he respectfully declined. He had 
papers were consigned,” Gustave answered. | no desire to attend mass in the prison chapel ; 
“And M. de Terew, like other men of the | which was so arranged that the small number 
world, does not care to make ‘ the Philoso- | of prisoners who enjoyed at the same time 
phers’ his enemies. He has burned his fingers | this valued boon, could see the priest as he 

















already by his condemnation of ‘L'Esprit,’ 
and has been well laughed at for his pains. 
Moreover, there is no one concerned in 
the business, from M. de Terew himself to 
the archer who brought him your packets, 
who would not gladly betray the king and his 
interests, if he could do it with impunity. So 
we need not despair.” 


“ No—not despair,” Gerard said, with a | 
gentleness born of patience rather than of 


hope. ‘Gustave, what did Prosper say to 
you, and your present enterprise?” he re- 
sumed, after an interval. 


Gustave smiled slightly, and something of | 


its old expression passed over his face as he 
answered, “ Nothing very flattering, M. 


Gerard. He said, ‘ Boys are always in ex- | 


tremes ; and in these little minds the distance 
between one extreme and the other is not 
great. I ever guessed the precocious cynic 
of fifteen would do something. absurdly 
Quixotic before he was twenty.’” 

Gerard was surprised into a laugh, the first 
since he entered the Bastille. 

As days wore on, Gustave proved himself 
a most thoughtful and efficient attendant. 
When the weather grew mild and warm, he 
urged Gerard to accept the offered boon 
of an hour’s daily exercise in the court. 
This, however, was not an enlivening pas- 
time; no two prisoners might enjoy it to- 
gether, and if a chance visitor, or even a 
workman employed about the fortress, 
crossed the court during the hour, the cap- 
tive was obliged to hide himself in a small 
dark sentry-box erected for the purpose ; 
on no account must his features be recog- 
nised. 

Nothing met his view except the high 
towers and massive walls of his dungeon, 
and the patch of sky that even these could 
not altogether shut out. The very clock, 


| elevated the host; and nothing else. But 
| Gustave requested that he himself might 
| be permitted to attend; and the request 
was granted immediately. Gerard was sur- 
prised, though he had noticed that every 
night and morning Gustave knelt beside 
his pallet for the space of a Paternoster 
or two. 

“ Do you really care for that mummery ?” 

| he asked one day, when Gustave had been 
| led back to the cell and locked in, with 
| quite as much precaution as though he had 
| been himself a criminal. 
“Oh, it is amusing,” Gustave answered 
| with a yawn. Then evidently reproaching 
himself for a frivolity that was merely assumed, 
“The fact is, M. Gerard, I have not made 
up my mind yet upon some matters. But 
while I am trying to find out whether the 
King has or has not given certain commands, 
I think it best, on the whole, to be found 
obeying.” 

“If once you believe that the King 1s, 
Gustave.” 

Gustave did not answer for a few minutes. 
Then he said, “ There was a good story of 
that witty little Abbé Galiani, whom you 
used to meet at Madame Geoffrin’s dinners, 
current in the city at the time I came into 
retreat here.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“One day your fine friends of the clique 
Holbachique were talking atheism, according 
to their wont, at the table of M. d’Holbach. 
The ‘pretty little abbé, as they call him, 
heard them to the end in silence, being the 
only one there of a contrary opinion. But 
as they were about to separate, he promised 
that if they would meet there the next Tues- 
day at dinner, he would answer and refute 
them all. The hour being come, and the 
men, our little abbé seated himself, tailor 
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|| and be lord and ruler there. 
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fashion, in an arm-chair, took off his wig, 
swung it in one hand, gesticulated with the 
other, and began,—‘I will imagine, mes- 
sieurs, that he among you who is most con- 
vinced the world is the result of chance is 
playing at dice, I do not say in a gambling- 
house, but in the best house in Paris, and 
that his antagonist throws—once, twice, 
three times, four times, every time, in fact— 
double sixes. Before the game had lasted 
very long, my friend Diderot, who would 
thus lose his money, would say, without hesi- 
tation, without a moment’s doubt, “The 
dice are loaded, I am swindled!” Ah, philo- 
sophers! Because ten or twelve times in 
succession the dice happened to fall in such 
a way that you lose a five-franc piece, you 
would firmly believe it was a cunning trick, 
a concealed swindle ; and yet, seeing in this 
universe such a prodigious number of-com- 
binations, ten thousand times more compli- 
cated, more continuous, and more useful, you 
do not suspect that nature’s dice are also 
loaded, and there is a grand Rogue above 
who is laughing at you all.’” 

Gerard shuddered. 

“ Terrible,” he said; “and, perhaps, ¢rue.” 

“True? yes. Terrible? I don’t know. 
Man ¢s great, wise, and strong, yet scarcely 


| fit withal to hold the helm of the universe, 


I have more 
than suspected lately that in his heart of 
hearts he knows very well he is not strong 
enough for the place, and would thank a 


| kind fate to depose him, and give him a 


master,” 

A little, desolate, half-stifled cry broke un- 
awares from the lips of Gerard. 

“You speak truth, sad truth,” he said. 
“T dread torture more than most men, yet I 
think no torture could have been so horrible 
as the desolation I have passed through since 
I entered this place,—ay, and before it. The 
void, the emptiness everywhere! The sense 
that in that emptiness my voice died away 
unheard—that no one, in earth or heaven, 
cared for the agonies of this breaking heart ! 
Often would I have given my life to touch a 
living hand in that darkness, even though it 
were raised to strike me. ‘God is angry,’ is 
less terrible than ‘ God is not.’” 

“Then,” said Gustave, very gravely and 
thoughtfully, “M. Galiani may be right so 
far as this—what happens to us is not chance, 
but the will of a Being stronger and wiser 
than we.” 

“Softly, my friend. Wind and fire are 
stronger than we, but they have neither mind 
nor will.” 


“True ; but if yonder fire made a piece of 
iron into a file, I should say there was mind 
directing its force, and if the file was made 
for us when we wanted it, I should say there 
was will also. And good-will to us, more- 
over.” 

“Peace and good-will to man.’ Those 
are the words of some old chant or hymn, 
I think,” Gerard murmured somewhat 
dreamily. 

Gustave’s eyes glistened as he saw the 
direction Gerard’s thoughts were taking. He 
brought him the harpsichord, untouched till 
now. 

“T am sure you remember the air, M. 
Gerard,” he said; “ I should like so much to 
hear it.” 

Gerard could not resist the appeal ; and 
the instrument once touched, he played over 
several airs, principally chants, hymns, and 
fragments of Masses. 

“ How beautiful they are!” said Gustave. 
“ Pray go on, M. Gerard, if it does not tire 
you.” 

“Tire me? Oh,no! But you were not 
wont to care so much for music, Gustave.” 
He raised his eyes, and fixed them on the 
face of his companion. “TI see it all, you 
think it comforts me,” he said. Then sud- 
denly rising from his seat, he threw his arms 
round his neck, and drew him close to him. 
** Gustave, Gustave! why have you done all 
this for me? Your love is sweet, most sweet 
to me. But the pang it brings is agonizing. 
For my sake you are doomed to languish 
here, a captive, in the bright morning of your 
days, shut out from life, hope, love. Gustave, 
when I look on you, I wish to die, since my 
death would set you free.” 

“T was sent here, M. Gerard, that you 
might not die, but live.” 

“Was sent? Nay, you came.” 

Gustave’s voice sank to a whisper as he 
answered, “Love unseen is ofttimes the 
strongest love of all. Did I see you in the 
crowd the day you rushed under the. horses’ 


forsook my home a lost wanderer, did I see 
the love that followed me? Did I dream 
that one whom I had scorned and mocked 
would seek me, find me, ay, die for me, 
because he loved me? Those were his own 
words, M. Gerard. And perhaps also there is 
love unseen watching over you. Perhaps I 
have been sent here to prove it. Perhaps 
all this time there is One above, not ‘laughing’ 
at us, but loving us. And perhaps—who 








knows ?—that old tale zs true, and He has 
sent his Son to prove it.” 


hoofs to save me? And afterwards, when I | 
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HIS VOW. 


‘* Every cloud that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


Lonc as it had been before Gerard dared 
, to awaken the slumbering echoes of memory 
by touching his beloved instrument, it was 
only the first step which proved difficult. 
That taken, he knew not how to enjoy suf- 
ficiently a solace so delicious. Many times 
in the day did the gloomy tower resound 
with the tones of sweet melodies, sometimes 
remembered, sometimes improvised. 

He had passed now beyond that fearful 
shrinking from his art which, in the days of 
his first sorrow, he described to Prosper— 
perhaps the emotions dreaded then were even 
| longed for now. There were themes and asso- 








|| ciations, however, which he still sedulously 


avoided ; especially everything that could 

recall his unfinished oratorio—‘‘ Moses the 
| Deliverer.” 
| | One evening, during the twilight, he played 
melody after melody, as if in adream. At 
last he glided into a light, airy, fanciful piece, 
of which he had not thought for years. It 
| was exquisitely beautiful, perhaps more full 
of genius than anything he had since com- 
' posed ; even Gustave was arrested, fascinated, 
| —heaskedthename. ‘“ Torn Lace,” Gerard 
murmured in reply. But the memories 
awakened rose suddenly like a tide, and veil- 
ing his face in his hands, he wept. 

Gustave came gently to his side. “ M. 
Gerard,” he said, “do you know how long 
it is to-day since I entered this place? ” 

Gerard tried to grow calm again. 
indeed, Gustave,” he said. ‘“ No, indeed; I 
_ can’t tell. Though you may well remind me 
| that when you go on, day after day, bearing 
| all so uncomplainingly, I ought to be 
ashamed of these tears. But, Gustave, you 
have never—/oved.” 

“That may be, M. Gerard. If I had, I 
suppose I should not tell you with so much 
composure that this day I have been in the 
Bastille three calendar months.” 

Gerard sighed. “Ah! How long must 
| this last—how long? I thought my death 
would have broken your chains ere now. 
But deliverance seems no nearer to-day than 
when you came.” 

“ Deliverance, of that kind, seems a good 
deal farther off. Life, not death, is before 
you, M. Gerard. And since we may look 
forward to days to come, we can dare to talk 
of days gone by. Bear with me now, for I 
am going to reproach you. Granted that 
when I met you last summer in the house of 


“No, 





CHAPTER XXIII.—GUSTAVE LOOSED FROM | 





Gebelin de Court, I spoke to you with bit. 
terness, even with cruelty ; was not what I 
told you of sufficient importance to have 
made you desire and seek more precise in- 
formation ?” 

Gerard trembled, and his colour came and 
went rapidly. “I did,” he said, faintly. 
“But to approach the Rue Béthizy was— 
impossible.” 

“That comes of being a genius. An 
ordinary man, without music in his soul, 
would have known how to save himself 
months of misery. But had you no other 
means of gaining information about us ?” 

“Yes, and I used them. I sought the kind 
old priest your godfather, but heard that he, 
too, was at rest; cut off, as it appeared, 
during a journey taken about your family 
affairs, and by the same malignant fever that 
Gustave, if indeed you have any message, 
any word, for me,I pray you tell it now. 
It will give me strength and comfort such as 
you dream not.” He rose and stood facing 
Gustave, with flushed cheek and throbbing 
heart. 

“T have a message for you, from dying 
lips, but not from those of my sister Griselle,” 
Gustave answered ; and it was the first time 
that name had thrilled the air of the gloomy 
prison. ‘Sit down, M. Gerard, and listen to 
me. I have a confession to make, as well as 
a message to: deliver. The day we met at 
M. Gebelin’s my heart was bitter against you. 
Prosper had just come to my mother’s shop 
(you may be sure, after the past, I would not 
have sought him out), he watched for me, 
spoke to me, and talked of you. In fine, he 
told me you were about to marry a young 
lady of noble birth, Mademoiselle Zélie de 
Lioncourt.” 

“ False, foul slander!” Gerard cried pas- 
sionately. ‘ But what matters all that now? 
Tell me what I long to hear!” 

“Patience, M. Gerard; the confession 
comes before the message. I dare say M. 
Prosper himself believed what he told me, 
because he wished it true. I at least believed 
him. I determined to save a sister, dear as my 
own soul, from being the dupe and the play- 
thing of one I believed a hypocrite and 
traitor. One pain, I thought, is less hard to 
bear than ten thousand. Forgive me, M. 
Gerard, I know better now.” 

“Oh, what mean you?” Gerard almost 
gasped. “She was beyond all pain then.” 

“She was vo¢. I told you my sister was 
dead, and I said the truth, but——” 

Gerard recoiled in horror. ‘‘ Oh, Gustave, 
must I think that she had heard—that she de- 
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lieved that cruel lie?” he cried, and covering | 
his face with his hands, he groaned aloud. | 

“Have patience,—dear friend, have | 
patience. No; you must not think that) 
she believes that.” 

“ Believes it? Oh, if we but knew that | 
they who are gone from us still believe, feel, | 
love—if we had but hope of meeting beyond 
the grave!” 

“There is hope of meeting on this side of 
the grave,” said Gustave, in a slow, deliberate 
voice, though the hand he laid upon Gerard’s 
was cold and trembling. “ Listen, M. Gerard, 
I had ¢wo sisters.” 

Gerard flung his hand aside, and gazed 
into his face, all his soul in his eyes. 

Again Gustave spoke slowly, and in low 
constrained tones, ‘ My little sister Valérie 
sleeps in Pére la Chaise. Griselle lives still, 
—and loves you.” 

He was barely strong enough to sustain 
the weight of Gerard, who fell fainting into 
his arms. “Have I been hasty, after all?” 
he thought as he laid his unconscious burden 
down. ‘O God, help me to save him—for 
Griselle !” 


CHAPPER XXIV.—ANOTHER WANDERER 
FOUND. 


“Thou livest, thou livest, thou’rt mine ; 
In that glad thought I make my heart a shrine, 
And by the lamp that quenchless there shall burn, 
Sit a lone watcher for the day’s return.” 

Tue hot air of the midsummer night (it was 
midsummer now) stole though the narrow 
meurtritre, and touched the pale brow of 
Gerard as at last he slept, the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. Gustave sat near him ; a worth- 
less romance from the prison library in his 
hands, and his thoughts far away. 

Three half-hour bells had the sentinel 
rung, unheard by Gerard. At the fourth he 
started,—wakened fully in an instant, as one 
does under the influence of strong emotion, 
—raised himself, and looked at Gustave. 

Gustave administered some of the “ good 
Burgundy ” claimed for his own consumption, 
but always kept for his friend. “Do you 
feel better now, M. Gerard ?” he asked. 

“ Better?” Oh, yes ! Only it seems strange 
to be glad and rejoice within these walls.” 

“When God sends joy, He means us to 
rejoice,” Gustave said. 

“Yes ; and I do,” Gerard answered. “She 
lives, she sees the sun, treads the flowers 
beneath her feet. She thinks, feels, enjoys. | 
Gustave, I think I shall do nothing day and | 
night but say over and over again, ‘She | 
lives.’ Oh, why did you keep this joy from | 
me for three long weary months ?” | 





| deserved to suffer. 


“ Had I told you at first, it would have 
killed you.” 

“Would it? Well, I am sure you did the 
best for me, Gustave. And if I suffered—I 
I might have saved 
myself all that anguish, unuttered and un- 
utterable. I might now have been not here, 
but Gustave, from the moment I heard 
your tidings, which I did not dream of 
doubting (had you ever lied to me, that I 
should doubt you?) I was myself no longer. 
Heart and brain were smitten unto death—a 
living death, that left the power of suffering, 
but paralyzed the powers of resolve and 
action. I fled from Paris, as though I could 
flee from my misery—I buried myself in an 
obscure retreat, where I lay stunned and 
helpless, until the cry of a famine-stricken 
people reached my ear and roused me from 
my trance of selfish sorrow. But now 
Gustave tell me more ™ 

Then, in the darkness, Gustave retraced 
the story of his own wrong-doing. Gerard 
already knew it in part from Prosper; and 
rightly judging that it was no slight penance 
to the young man to recall it, he would have 
stayed him. But Gustave said, “No, M. 
Gerard ; I have done the wrong, and I must 
bear the pain. We have been very hard, 
we philosophers [he emphasized the word 
with a touch of irony], upon the Holy 
Catholic Church, yet one good thing at least 
should be said for her. She has kept alive 
in humanity the sense of sin, the belief in 
law, and in pain that follows its transgres- 
sion. Could I forget, if I lived a hundred 
years, that my folly, my waywardness, nay, 
my sim, cost the life of the best and noblest 
man I have ever known ?” 

“It does seem that Retribution is a 
fearful truth, and that what is done is 
irretrievable,” Gerard allowed sadly. “ But, 
Gustave, I have heard M. Goudin speak of 
the awfulness and mystery of death. I 
would gladly know how it was with him when 
he saw it face to face.” 

“It was singular,’ Gustave answered, 
“that the rites upon which Catholics place 
so much dependence at that hour should 
have been denied to him, who had served 
the Catholic Church so faithfully. It was 
the Curé d’Escouey, one of those who, like 
Louis XIV.,* think a Jansenist worse than 
an atheist, who thus insulted the last hours 
of a far better man than himself. We would 
have sought another priest, but there was 
none at hand ; though, afterwards, the curé 











* A fact. St. Simon gives a singular instance of it. 
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of the next parish did all he could for us, 
and my dear godfather was laid with due 
reverence in consecrated ground. The act 
of the Curé D’Escouey was not only cruel, 
but illegal, and he is likely to suffer for it. 
For the affair has attracted some attention, 
and people are finding out now that the 
obscure officiating deacon of St. André was 
an eminently holy man. His works follow 
him.” 

“T had rather know how he died than how 
he lived,” Gerard said gently. 

Dark as it was, Gustave interposed the 
serge curtain of the bed betwen his face and 
Gerard’s, ere he answered, “He did not 
die, he went home to One he loved, joyfully 
as you and I would leave this dungeon, if 
we could, to-night.” 

There was a pause, then Gerard said, 
“Would that I could learn his secret! I 
have often greatly longed to be at rest in the 
grave. Still ‘death is terrible and the horror 
of nature.’” 

‘“You may learn his secret, M. Gerard. 
The message I have to give you from dying 
lips is his. Griselle was charged with it, 
but she has given the charge to me. ‘ Tell 
M. Gerard this,’ my godfather said,—‘ where 
I stand now all is real. What seems has 
passed away for ever, only what zs remains. 
I stand alone, face to face with death. Yet 
not alone. God zs, and Christ. His life is 
real as the death He came to conquer, His 
redemption sure, as the decay of this mortal 
frame.’” 

In the long silence that followed the 
sentinel’s bell rang out once more. Then 
Gerard asked, “‘ Gustave, do you believe it?” 

“JT have been loved unto death, so I be- 
lieve in love unto death,” Gustave answered. 

“Tf true, why hidden, doubtful-seeming, 
hard to find?” 

“Why hidden from me I know,” Gustave 
said. “The word is true, ‘Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent’ (in 
their own sight), ‘and hast revealed them unto 
babes.’ That which my godfather asked 
for me was the child’s heart. But you ?” 

There was no answer. A long silence 
followed, broken suddenly by Gerard, who 
exclaimed with a start, “I am growing 
abominably selfish! Allowing you to sit 
beside me the whole night through. When 
I am quite well, moreover. Go and rest, 
dear friend.” 

“There’s time enough to rest. I may 
sleep all day if I choose it. See, M. Gerard, 
itis dawn. The world outside grows full of 
light. And light is coming in, even here.” 





Again there was silence. By-and-by Gerard 
raised his head, and said softly, “ If I speak, 
will He hear, Gustave ?” 

“Try, M. Gerard,” Gustave answered. 

“But he that cometh to Him ‘ must be- 
lieve that He is,’” murmured Gerard, who 
was very familiar with ‘hat page of De Sacy’s 
Bible. 

The words of Goudin—the words spoken 
by the unknown pastor in Gebelin de Court’s 
waiting-room—other words, more sacred, 
forgotten or disregarded for long years—came 
crowding back upon his mind. What for 
months had been slowly growing and deepen- 
ing there—‘ in the purple twilight under the 
sea” of conscious thought—sprang forth into 
the light, and ripened in an hour. 

Meanwhile the world without was rejoic- 
ing in the great glow and glory of the sun- 
rise. One red ray struggled through the 
barred meurtritre, bearing a message of life 
and hope into the dreary prison-room. But 
Gerard lay still, not even a movement of the 
hand, a quiver of the eyelid, betrayed that 
he felt or knew what passed around. At last 
came, words—low quiet words—spoken slowly 
and as if from a far distance :— 

“He 1s! Not dumb Fate; not blind 
Chance; not personified Nature; but the 
living and true God. The Father who 
creates, who loves and cares for the work of 
His hands. The Spirit who breathes over 
created spirits, and brings them into com- 
munion with the Creator. The Son, Divine 
and Human, the man Christ Jesus, who for 
us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven !” 

Then, after a pause, and with stronger 
utterance, “Oh! the joy of finding at the 
heart of the universe a living, loving yes, in- 
stead of ‘a dreary no!’ Instead of blank no- 
thingness, an Eye that meets, a Hand that 
touches mine! The secret of all things is 
unveiled at last, their dread enigma solved. 
And the answer is not Death but Life—the 
living Word, the Christ of God. Were this 
little spark of my life to be quenched this 
day, I should die rejoicing that such tran- 
scendent glory and beauty, such love unutter- 
able, such help and hope for Humanity, is no 
fable, but truest truth. I should die, thank- 
ing God that Christ lives !” 

At a later hour that morning the gloomy 
tower of “ La Liberté” echoed the tones of 
a song in which two voices mingled—one rich, 
sweet, melodious, the other scarcely more 
than a hoarse and tuneless murmur,— 


**Te Deum laudamus : Te Dominem confitemur. 
Te xternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur, 
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Tibi omnes angeli, tibi cceli, et universze potestates, | and foes outside the walls of his prison. He 
py: boner gga et seraphim, incessabili voce pro- | Was not a solitary victim to the honourable 
orm sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth, | ambition of unveiling the guilty mysteries of 
Pleni sunt cceli et terre majestate gloriz tuz.” | the “ Pacte de la Famine” for the public 
benefit. Three others, suspected of attempt- 
CHAPTER XXV.—TO BE FORGOTTEN. ing the crime that he had merely content- 
Wuust Gerard’s tried spirit was thus strug- | plated, were doomed to languish in the dun- 
gling towards the light, he was unconsciously | geons of Vincennes, until the death of the 
| causing no little embarrassment both tofriends | tyrant set them at liberty. For such trans- 
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| gression there was no forgiveness. The|would he have immured “all /hat,” ” 
| doom that awaited the transgressor was that | he contemptuously styled the whole class, | 
most terrible doom of all—to be forgotten. {in the dungeons of the Bastille, but this 
| But in Gerard’s case that doom was not|was impossible. His power was waning, 
easy of execution. For he was a disciple | whilst theirs, though unrecognised, was tre- 
and protégé of the. philosophers, and the |mendous. He might, and did, exasperate 
philosophers had good memories. Louis| them by petty persecution; he could not 
XV. was afraid of the philosophers, and | crush them. He had to learn at last—he 


hated them proportionately. Most gladly | learned it very slowly—that the wasps were 
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armed with stings, and could use them if 
provoked. 

Kingcraft is a difficult art, requiring much 
adroitness in the exercise, else a very 
slight inadvertence may ruin an elaborate 
design. In Gerard’s case more than one 
blunder had been committed, but the most 
damaging was the examination of Prosper by 
the agent of M. de Sartines, which revealed 
the victim’s situation to his friends. The 
affair was still further complicated by the 
interference of Gerard’s noble patgon (as he 
considered himself), who justly afraid of the 
revelations a too stringent investigation 
might elicit, used his influence on behalf of 
the prisoner with a pertinacity which irritated 
the king, though it failed to move him from 
his purpose. 

Gerard’s death would in all likelihood 
have solved the problem, much to the 
king’s satisfaction, had not M. Abadie been 
governor of the Bastille, and had not M. de 
Sartines enjoyed the friendship of several 
distinguished philosophers, whom he did 
not care to disoblige by refusing the captive 
permission to keep a servant. It is true he 
might suspect this servant was more than 
he seemed to be; but it was scarcely worth 
his while to raise objections, at the risk of 
excluding himself from two or three of the 
best houses in Paris, and adding to his 
already unpleasant notoriety by becoming 


_the hero of a few more lampoons and street | 


| one alternative. 





songs. 

But if Gerard must live, there was at least 
He could be sent to some 
obscure and distant prison in the provinces. 
There, far more easily than in Paris, he might 
be forgotten. The very reputation of being 
‘‘ in the Bastille” kept alive curiosity, interest, 
sympathy—nay, it almost surrounded the 
victim with a halo of sad romance. But an 
indefinitely prolonged “ retreat” in some far- 
away monastery would have no such effect ; 
it would combine the appearance of clemency 
with the reality of stern and silent durance ; 
and eventually Gerard’s name and his wrongs 
would cease to be remembered, even by the 
philosophers. 

One dark and rainy autumn night Gerard 
and his companion were aroused from sleep, 
and desired to prepare for a journey. Gerard 
obeyed with the resigned, almost cheerful, 
tranquillity that had come over him of late, 
while Gustave was heard to mutter, as his 
active hands hastily packed their few posses- 
sions, ‘‘At least they can’t send us to a worse 
place.” 

The Major of the Bastille met them at the 





foot of the staircase, and led them, with great 
mystery, across the court and through the 
numerous doors. They were left a little 
while in the guard-room near the outer gate ; 
and there M. Abadie himself came to them 
with kindly words of cheer and farewell. The 
question whither they were being taken, he 
did not answer, because he could not; but 
he put into the hands of Gerard a small, but 
very weighty parcel, which, he said, had been 
sent to him by his friends. “It is better you 
should not open it until you reach your 
journey’s end,” he added; “I have ex- 
amined it, and placed upon it the seal of the 
Bastille. This, as long as it remains unopened, 
secures it from further scrutiny. But the seal 
once broken, it may be examined afresh at 
every stage, to the probable injury of the 
contents.” 

Gustave’s eyes glistened as he relieved his 
“master” of the burden. “Gold, I warrant 
me, by the weight of it,” he thought. “ Only 
one thing would be more valuable to us— 
iron.” 

Meanwhile Gerard thanked M. Abadie, 
with real emotion, for the many acts of kind- 
ness he had received from him. ‘“ God,” he 
said, “ who hears the sighing of his prisoners, 
will reward you, who are doing his work so 
nobly in this abode of sorrow.” 

Few more words were spoken. 


Gerard 


| and Gustave were conducted to a close car- 


riage, an exempt occupying the front seat 
beside Gerard, and a musketeer guarding 
Gustave, while another sat outside. Thus 
accompanied, they went forth into the dark- 
ness—to be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—NUMERO 18, RUE BETHIZY. 


“‘ Sometimes one moment can repay 
Unnumbered years of pain. 


AGAIN it was the Féte Dieu; and the 
gayest city of the world wore its gayest 
adornment of flowers, wreaths, and tapestry. 
No. 18, Rue Béthizy, did not look outwardly 
less gay than its neighbours, though there 
was little festivity within. M. Bairdon had 
taken his son Henri—now a fine boy of 
twelve—to see the decorations of the city ; 
the servants were out, keeping holiday ; only 
Madame Bairdon and Griselle remained at 
home. They sat in the entresol; Madame 
Bairdon showing respect for the day by 
reading a book of devotion, Griselle reading 
also. Care and sorrow had touched her face, 
not to mar, but to refine and consecrate. 
The soft bloom of early youth had passed, 
the pure and finished grace of perfect 
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womanhood had come instead. The fair 
hair, golden as ever, was bound simply back 
from the pale broad forehead ; and the deep 
soft eyes looked more large, more full, more 
blue, because the cheek was less round, and 
its blush less rosy. 

Madame Bairdon’s good-humoured face 
also showed traces of anxious days and 
nights. She presently remarked, looking up 
from her book, far more willingly than she 
would have done from a manual occupation, 
“T forgot our lodgers were at home. I think 
I hear their footsteps.” 

“TI believe their valet has gone out,” 
Griselle answered. “But the English 
‘milord ’ himself and his tutor are within.” 

“I wonder they do not go and see the 
city, such a day as this,” said Madame Bair- 
don. “Especially as milord is a stranger. 
Are we not fortunate in getting such dis- 
tinguished lodgers, Griselle? Englishmen, 
it is true, are plenty enough here since the 
Peace, but English milords will never be too 
plenty anywhere. I am quite curious to see 
what our milord is like. But as yet I have 
only seen the valet, who engaged the lodg- 
ings for them. You know it was quite dark 
when they came last night. Margot, 
who helped the valet to carry up milord’s 
baggage, and saw his face in the lamplight, 
says he looks very delicate, poor young 
gentleman !” 

They relapsed into silence, which Griselle 
broke, though with a little hesitation, “‘Chére 
maman,” she said, “do you remember this 
day five years?” 

Madame Bairdon did remember, only too 
well ; but she was one of those who find it 
difficult, and think it almost wrong, to speak 
of past sorrows. “ Ah, how things are 
changed since then!” she sighed. “Of 
those who sat around our table, the Sunday 
after, just half are lost to us. Griselle, 
m’amie, my heart does not ache for the two 
who are in their graves, as it aches for those 
of whom we know not-whether they live or 
die. Child, it is hard for thee to waste thy 
youth, and wear thy life away, for one of 
whom the best we hope to hear is the death 
of hope itself!” 

“Not hard!” Griselle murmured. “ He 
is so good, so noble—it is for no crime he 
suffers, but for a generous purpose. And he 
lives, maman,—or we should know it. Gus- 
tave would come back to us. Our dear, brave 
Gustave! He isa true hero.” 

‘Who would have thought it of my poor 
Gustave, incomprehensible boy that he was? 
That he, who mocked generous words and 





sentiments, should straightway go and do 
generous deeds! But it was the love he 
bore to Gerard and to thee.” 

Griselle glided from her seat, knelt beside 
her step-mother’s chair, and took her hand in 
hers. 

“Mother, the generous love was yours 
too,” she said in a low voice. “ You haye 
given, for me and mine, as much as any one 
can give on earth—a firstborn son.” 

Madame Bairdon stooped down and kissed 
her. 

‘“‘Tais toi, ma fille,’ she murmured. “ The 
boy must needs have his way. And, truth 
to tell, I had rather have him in the Bastille— 
or wherever he may be—doing his devoir like 
his father’s son, than have had him become, 
as he was like to do, a little foolish-wise philo- 
sopher, full of his own conceit, denying the 
good God, and scorning his neighbours. Ma 
foi, that sort of thing is not—convenadble /!” 

“T pray night and day—” Griselle mur- 
mured, and stopped. 

“ And I, if I am ever so busy, manage to 
say a Patern‘sster for him, and another for 
M. Gerard. Do you remember how our 
little Valérie used to pray for M. Gerard? 
The dear little one loved him well.” 

“She was wise beyond her years, as chil- 
dren whom God means to take often are,” 
Griselle said. 

“Ah, you taught her prayers and verses, 
and stories of our Lord and the saints. I 
was always so busy,” said Madame Bairdon 
with a sigh, thinking perhaps of treasures she 
had overlooked, in her keen pursuit of the 
tangible rewards of diligence in business. 
Though these too had been sought for her 
children’s sake. 

“She and Henrilearned much in those quiet 
Sunday afternoons, from dear Father Goudin. 
How often she thought of your promise that 
he should prepare her for her first com- 
munion, and talked of it, even in her wander- 
ings, near the end! Perhaps indeed he did 
prepare her for that communion, which was 
to be her first, where the little ones do alway 
behold the face of the Father.” 

“ Ah! I wish we were all prepared for our 
last hour half as well as my little Valérie! 
One must belong to this world while one is 
in it, you know, Griselle. But. one cannot 
live in it for ever; nor take the best ‘ Point 
de Paris’ with one out of it.” 

“ Hush, maman! Listen !” Griselle rather 
breathed than spoke, as she raised her hand 
gently, and a look at once of exquisite plea- 
sure and of intense emotion passed across her 
face. 
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ee l 
“ Our lodgers are entertaining themselves | 


with a little music,” said Madame Bairdon. | 
“ And very good music too.” | 

The music was good, but there was that in 
its tones which Madame Bairdon failed to 
hear, though Griselle heard. She could not 
speak ; tears gathered slowly in her eyes, and 
at last overflowed them. 

For a time they sat in silence, listening. 
And then, chanted clearly enough to reach 
their ears, came words—words that thrilled 
the heart ot Griselle to its core. 


“Mon sort n’est pas a plaindre, 
Il e sta désirer ; 3 
Je n’ai plus rien 4 craindre, 
Car Dieu est mon Berger!” 


“Oh, mother—mother!” she cried, trem- 
bling from head to foot. ‘“ Don’t you remem- 
ber, mother ?” 

“Hush, my daughter, they have finished. 
And I hear footsteps; some one descends 
the stairs. Whatshall we do if milord should | 
happen to want anything, and not a servant 
in the house? Ah, quel horreur !” 

Her fears were realised. There was a | 
light knock at the door of the room where | 
they sat. Madame Bairdon rose, gave a 
hasty touch of adjustment to her coiffure, 
always fresh and graceful, and opened it. 

The English milord spoke with delibera- 
tion and with an air of constraint, natural to 
one who translates his thoughts from another 
tongue. 

“Pardon, Madame. My preceptor—that 
is to say, M. le Professeur—is indisposed. 
Would Mademoiselle, your daughter, be so 
very good as to make a tisane for him ?” 

Griselle had scarcely time to think the 
request extraordinary or impertinent, ere a 
cry rang through the house from garret to 
basement. “ Gustave!” She hurried to the 
door, and saw the tall bearded youth clasp 
his mother to his heart in a long embrace. 
Then she heard Madame Bairdon’s faint, 
agitated words, “My son Gustave! But 
Gerard—where ?” 

“Here, to speak for himself,’ Gustave 
said. For another step was on the stairs, 
another form drew near. 

And Griselle was just conscious amidst the | 
darkness that suddenly surrounded her, and | 
the strange sounds that filled her ears, of a 
face dreamed of night and day bending over 
her, a voice w hispering words too sacred to 
be breathed aloud. 








said Madame | 
Bairdon presently, starting at the sound of a 


“ Thy falies init Henri,” 


How 
An 


well-known knock at the street door. 
long was it since they had gone out? 


hour? <A day? A lifetime? She went 
down, opened the door, and led her hus- 
band up to the entresol, pouring into his ear 


| a thousand voluble, half-understood explana- 


tions. 

“ Father, embrace thy son, 
was dead and is alive 

The stately Scotchman folded his son in 
his strong arms—kissed him—wept over him. 

“He was dead—but not as the prodigal,” 
were the first words he spoke. “I am proud 


”shesaid. “He 


| of my noble son, who has done his devoir 


well.” 

“ Father, here is another son for thee,” 
said Gustave, drawing Gerard forward. 

“__Who would have filled a nameless grave 
in the court of the Bastille, but for his more 
than brother,” Gerard added. 

“My opinion is,” Madame Bairdon said 
through her tears, “ that before we begin to 
praise and thank one another, we ought to 
praise and thank the good God.” 

** You say well, mother,” Gerard responded, 
bowing his head reverently, “Let those 
give thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed, 
and delivered from the hand of the enemy,’” 

“ Amen !” Gustave added. 

This thanksgiving from the lips of Gerard, 
which was also a confession of faith, filled 
Griselle’s cup of joy to overflowing. 

Afterwards they talked together. “ You 
have escaped from prison,” Madame Bairdon 
said. “If you had been set at liberty, you 
would not have come hither in this strange 
disguise. How did you ever think of it ?” 

“The plan was mine,” Gustave answered. 
“The prestige of an English milord is a 
grand protection ; and my knowledge of the 
language fits me admirably for the rdle. And 
the quiet, scholarly Gerard makes a capital 
tutor, just a few years older than his pupil.” 

“Tell us in what manner you contrived to 
break your bonds,” M. Bairdon asked. 

It was Gerard who answered, “ We owe 
our freedom to the kind and true friends who 
never ceased to think of us, and to toil for 
us.” Then, producing an étui of perfumed 
morocco, much worn and faded, he added, 
with a glance at Griselle, “The kind hands 
in which I left this ‘gage,’ in exchange for 


|the new purse they wrought for me ere I 


went to M. Pelletier, must have been the 
same that sent it back, with its precious 
contents.” 

Griselle blushed, and seemed about to 
speak, but the words died on her lips, and 
she glanced at Madame Bairdon, who smiled 


with an air of intelligence, but said nothing. 


At last M. Bairdon “spoke, “We were all in 
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the secret,” he said; “but we could have 
done little, had not others of higher name 
and larger influence lent us their help.” 

“ Imagine our joy,” cried Gustave, “‘ when 
at length we thought it safe to open and 
examine the little parcel M. Abadie placed 
in our hands on leaving the Bastille. The 
étui itself was like the face of a friend ;—I 
shall not tell just now how Gerard welcomed 
it. We took out the two goodly ‘rolls of a 
hundred louis,’ duly wrapped and sealed ; 
and with the morbid curiosity of prisoners 
who have so little to see, must needs open 
both at the same time. The contents of the 
first fell out readily on the table before us— 
a glittering golden shower. But those of the 
other perplexed and baffled us ; for the louis 
d’or on the top seemed to have a singular 
objection to separate from its neighbours. At 
last we removed it, and found that it was the 
lid of the little circular box—so ingeniotsly 
contrived !—when we placed it beside the pile 
of gold coins it was meant to counterfeit we 
could scarcely tell the difference, yet it was 
large enough to contain ¢hese—which doubt- 
less you know well.” He produced a knife 
blade, and a very small strong file without a 
handle. 

“Oh my father, no one but a captive can 
understand the rapture with which we seized 
them. When freedom is to be won, a man 
who has iron enough in his hands to file 
a bar, never cries ‘Impossible!’ We were 
sent, I know not wherefore, to a dreary 
prison attached to a monastery in the south. 
Castelsarazin was the name of the hateful 
place. It was more comfortless than the 
Bastille ; though by no means so strongly 
fortified. ”"Twere a long tale to describe our 
labours, our shifts, our hopes, fears, and dis- 
appointments. We filed the bars of our 
prison window, made ropes of our bed- 
covering and spare garments cut into strips ; 
let ourselves down to the court, climbed the 
outer wall, and were free at last.” 

“Free indeed, but far from safe,” said 
Madame Bairdon, repressing a shudder. 
** What did you do then?” 

“Oh! then Gerard took the direction of 
matters into his own hand,” said Gustave, 
looking towards his friend. 

“IT went to my own people,” Gerard said, 
“ and would to God I had done it long ago! 
We found shelter, protection, concealment, 
all that the truest friendship could give, with 
my kinsfolk, the gentlemen glass-makers of 
Foix.” 

“Gentlemen glass-makers!” Bairdon re- 
peated in surprise. 





“Yes,” cried Gustave. ‘ Father, mother, 
our Gerard is ‘ gentilhomme.’ ” * 

A flush overspread Gerard’s pale face, and 
for a few moments he looked downcast, even 
sad. Then he said, turning to Bairdon, 
“Monsieur, had I been a true man, I might 
long ago have entreated your permission to 
give your daughter a name noble and stain- 
less as any in your native land. But in my 
pride and folly I turned scornfully away from 
the proscribed, poverty-stricken race, with 
whom the memories of my childhood were 
associated. I remembered my father only as 
a poor artizan, whose name would disgrace me 
in the salons of Paris. And all the while the 
name, though I knew it not, was a noble one. 
Thus, while I gloried in my shame, my re- 
jection of God and his Truth, I was ashamed 
of that which should have been my glory.” 

“We value you for your own sake, M. 
Gerard,” Bairdon said. “We have always 
done so. Nevertheless, I own I have no 
objection to gentle birth and long descent. 
I admire that proverb of my adopted 
country, ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ ” 

“ Gerard’s ‘noblesse’ is four centuries old,” 
Gustave explained. “He is one of the 
Greniers of Foix, the Gentlemen Glass- 
makers, ennobled in the fourteenth century 
by Charles VII. Notwithstanding their 
poverty, their rights are uncontested by 
friend or foe. You remember that the three 
young Greniers, who were put to death a 
few years ago with the Protestant pastor 
Rochette, were allowed to die by the axe, 
without ‘amende honorable’ or indignity of 
any kind, as if they had been princes of the 
blood.” + 

“So, even if I were retaken— 
began with a smile. 

“Oh !” cried Madame Bairdon. 


” 


Gerard 


hush ! 
“How can you speak thus, even in jest? 
Then, M. Gerard ”—with a little hesitation— 
**T suppose you are a Protestant?” 

Gerard glanced around the group, but his 
eye rested on the face of Griselle, as he said 
firmly, “I hold the name of Protestant more 
dear than that of gentilhomme.” 

“ Ah, well! It is true your fathers were 
all of ‘ the Religion,’” said Madame Bairdon 
apologetically, and rather dolefully. 

“My fathers were men who chose to die 
rather than say the thing they did not be- 
lieve,” Gerard answered. 





* In Old France “ gentilhomme ” meant much more than 
“noble; ’’ a man’s ancestors must have been noble for at 
least three generations, else he dared not assume that envied 
designation of which the king himself was proud, considering 
it amongst his highest honouts to be called “‘ premier gentil- 
homme de France.” 

+ A fact. 
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“And you, M. Gerard,”—for the first 
time Griselle’s gentle voice was heard,— 
“you believe in God? Nay, more; you! 
believe in the cross, and in what was done | 
there for us all?” 

“I do—from the depths of my heart.” 

“Then, I think, you may live nobly and 
die joyfully without priest or sacrament, as | 
one died whose memory is precious to us all 
—dear Father Goudin.” 

“TI think with you, my daughter,” said 
Bairdon. “I belonged for half my life to the 
Church of Scotland. And though, for my own 
part, I have returned to Catholic Unity, I do 
not see, in this difference of creed, anything 
that need alter the position of M. Claude 
Gerard towards us, since he brings back to 
us an unaltered heart.” . 

“As for Claude Gerard Grenier de 
Montalte,” Gerard said, “ he comes back to 
claim from Bairdon of Glenmair the most 
precious gift he can bestow.” 

Bairdon smiled, while a tear glistened in 
his eye. “IsupposeI must give him this 
small white hand,” he said, taking Griselle’s 
hand in his own. 

Madame Bairdon murmured something in 
a low voice about “ prudence and discretion,” 
but no one seemed to hear her. 

And a quiet festive calm stole over all. 
The reunited family ate and drank together, 
and talked of the future and the past; nor 
were the two dear ones forgotten who were 
that day keeping, in another place, no super- 
stitious “ Féte Dieu,” but the true feast of God. 

At an early hour one morning, about a 
fortnight afterwards, a simple but solemn 
marriage service was performed in the chapel 





of the English Embassy. Secrecy and haste 


were necessary, for the bridegroom’s position 
was one of peculiar danger, and his departure 
from Paris and from France could not longer 
be delayed with safety. Amongst the few 
who were present by invitation, when Bairdon 
of Glenmair gave the hand of his daughter to 
Claude Gerard Grenier, was Gerard’s old | 
friend M. Jules Prosper. After the ceremony 
he overwhelmed the bride with compliments, 
and gave her a handsome keepsake, a brooch 
4 la Grecque. Then turning to Gerard, he 
asked with an abrupt simplicity which, with 
him, was the strongest sign of genuine feel- 
ing, “As for thee, my friend, where wilt 
thou go, and what wilt thou do now?” 

“We go first to Holland, kindly aided by 
M. Delabroue, the chaplain of the Dutch 
Ambassador, who has given us letters of 
introduction to persons of distinction there. 
And then we hope to visit Scotland. My wife 
must needs show me and our brother 
Gustave the purple hills of her native land. 
Moreover, since the Peace, M. Bairdon has 
received communications from friends at 
home. The property he possessed in his 
own right is, they fear, *irrecoverably lost, 
nor would his presence in Scotland be desir- 
able, or safe, even now. But an estate 
belonging to the family of his late wife might 
be claimed for Griselle, as her grandfather’s 
sole surviving heir. I go to make the claim ; 
and Gustave will be useful also. He wishes 
afterwards to study at an English university. 
While, as for me, I long to return to my art. 
I am Gerard the musician once more ; and 
with joy and gladness now. For, Prosper, I 
have found the key-note of art, and of life. 
We go forth safe and happy, because we go 
—‘in the shadow of God.’” 


THE END. 


THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 


HERE all the day I droop and pine, and long to be away 

To spread my wings in the sweet sun, this golden month of May. 
They think because I need not fear the angry wind and rain, 
I would not gladly risk the storm, could I be free again. 


How, all around, the other birds rejoice in their bright life ! 
While mine is but a sad despair, or fretting useless strife. 
They tell me I should be content, and sit. and chirp and sing— 
They shall not hear one joyful note till I am on the wing ! 


I was not born for such a life: in this sad cage to-day 
I sit and dream of happy hours of other months of May. 


*¢ Oh foolish bird! why fret thee so? 
When thou shalt take an upward flight to sunny morning skies.’ 


Poor little bird! she only drooped, 


At last the day will rise 


nor heeded comfort given. 


She had lost heart and hope for earth, what hope had she for heaven ? 
And as I turned away, I wished some angel from on high 
Would open all such prison doors, and let the captives fly. 


A.C. C, 
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RELIGIOUS RITES IN DAHOMEY. 


N Dahomey we find 
shadows and apocryphal demons, which 

in Ashantee are worshipped and dreaded 
under the general name of fetishes, replaced 
in a great measure by palpable and tangible 
objects. Dahomey liesto the east of : Ashantee, 
and the river Volta is the boundary line | 
between the two states ; but notwithstanding | 
their contiguity, the difference in the religi- | 


ous aspect of these two powerful African | 


kingdoms is not surprising, as little or no 
intercourse takes place between the two 
nations. The King of Ashantee’s power is 
limited to a great extent by the influence and 


weight of the principal chiefs and captains, | 
while the King of Dahomey rules despoti- | 


cally, so it is of course the policy of the 
latter to hold as little communication as 
possible with the former, lest any innovations 
should creep in to his own state whick might 
tend to curtail his unlimited authority; a and 
since the year 1720, when Sai Apookoo 
finished the building of Coomassie, and ex- 
changed presents with the King of Dahomey, 
we hear in history of no intercourse between 
the two powers. 

The Dahomans, however, are still groping 
in the outer darkness of religious belief, and 
have barely advanced as far as real idolatry. 
They have no idea of a god, and even in 
addressing their own rude deities they use 
threats rather than supplications to obtain 
the aid of the fetish for the accomplishment 
of their wishes. They know nothing of a 
moral code in life with a duty to perform, 
and are not ashamed to be detected in 
lying, and in the performance of base and 
dishonest actions. They believe also in no 
future state of rewards and punishments pro- 
portionate to their behaviour on earth, which 
belief has always been found to be the germ 
of civilisation. The future habitation of the 
Dahoman soul is supposed to be a gloomy 
region situated under the earth, and like the 
world, but deprived of most of its beauties 
and pleasures. A Dahoman believes that if 
he escapes punishment in this world he will 
be equally sure to do so in the next, and he 
is firmly persuaded that the social position 
which he holds in life will be identically the 
same with that which he will hold in the 
regions of the dead. A chief in life will be a 
chief after death, and a slave will be a slave. 

Christianity has made scarcely any pro- 
gress in Dahomey, though at one time 
Protestantism promised to. bring forth good 


the unsubstantial | 


| results ; but Roman Catholicism came in, and 
added, ‘if possible, to the belief of the Da- 
| homans i in their own fetishes. The negroes 
of Dahomey, as elsewhere in West Africa, 
| considered white men as beings but little 
| inferior to deities themselves, and conse- 
| quently had a most exalted idea of their 
God. Moreover, the fact of the white 
man’s God being invisible and yet ever 
present, and knowing all things, added a 
| degree of majesty to their ideas which would 
never have been produced had any image 
or representation of the deity been placed 
| before them. Whydah, on the Slave Coast, 
|was the town at which the mission was 
established, where many Dahomans are 
| found, as from it lies the shortest route from 
the sea-shore to the capital of Dahomey. 
Men going inland from Whydah naturally 
told others what they had heard; the king 
himself made inquiries about this new 
religion, and seemed to be favourably im- 
pressed by it. Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, however, arrived at Whydah soon 
after, and intelligence was ere long brought 
to the palace at Abomey that new white fetish 
men had come to the sea-shore, and that 
they had brought their God with them. The 
king expressed surprise at this, as being 
contrary to what he had heard before, but 
sent orders for the white man’s God to be 
brought to him. The Roman Catholics, re- 
garding this as a good opening for making 
proselytes, sent a number of crucifixes, 
Madonnas, and various images of the saints 
to the king, who, when he received them, 
said, “ He was glad to see that the 
white man’s worship was like his, since they 
had many gods, and so had he, and what 
they had sent him were very much like his, 
only better made.” He then had the images 
transported, with much ceremony and drum- 
ming and firing, to a fetish house, which he 
had had purposely built for them. The king, 
having once formed this opinion of Chris- 
tianity so gratifying to himself, it was, of 
course, quite impossible to persuade him he 
was mistaken, and I believe it has scarcely yet 
recovered from the effects of this blunder. 

Among the numerous objects which are 
worshipped in Dahomey may be enumerated 
the following :— 

The snake. Ophiolotry takes prece- 
dence of other forms in Dahoman religion, 
and its priests and followers are most nume- 
| rous. The snake which is most generally 
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worshipped is that species of the boa called 
the python, which is regarded as emblematic 
of the height of bliss and prosperity. Num- 
bers of these reptiles are kept in honourable 
confinement in the snake-houses of the 
various towns, which buildings are of a 
circular shape, with conical roofs made of 
palm-branches. To kill one of these sacred 
boas is, strictly speaking, a capital offence, 
though now the full penalty of the crime is 
seldom inflicted, and the sacrilegious culprit 
is allowed to escape, after being mulcted of 
his worldly goods, having “run amuck” 
through a crowd of snake-worshippers armed 
with sticks and firebrands. Any child who 
chances to touch, or to be touched by, one 
of these holy reptiles, must be kept, for the 
space of one year, at the fetish house, under 
the charge of the priests, and at the expense 
of the parents, to learn the various rites of 
ophiolotry and the accompanying singing 
and dancing. 

2. Legba is the next most generally 
worshipped, an image of this fetish being 
found in nearly every village, protected 
from atmospheric influences by a rude shed. 
This god or goddess—for images of it are 
found equally of either sex—can only be 
described as brutal. Propitiatory offer- 
ings to this god are believed to remove 
barrenness. The figure is usually made of 
red clay roughly moulded into the human 
shape, in a crouching position, not unlike a 
huge ape. The whole body is hideously 
grotesque, and disgustingly exaggerated, the 
face being generally extremely ludicrous. 
The eyes and teeth are made of cowries, 
the coin of the country, the mouth is a 
great gash across the face, and the nose is 
a mere smudge of clay. 

3. Bo. This is another huge figure of clay 
somewhat similar to the last. It is the 
special guardian of soldiers. 

4. The Ocean. This is very generally 
worshipped, and has a chief fetish man of 
high rank dedicated to its use, besides a 
large train of ordinary fetish men. ‘This high 
official at certain seasons descends to the 
beach, shouts forth a series of incantations, 
and requests the ocean to calm itself, and 
still its angry billows, throwing, at the same 
time, offerings of corn, cowries, or palm oil 
into it. Sometimes, too, the King of Daho- 
mey sends an ambassador, arrayed in the 
proper insignia, with a gorgeous umbrella 
and a rich dress, as an offering to the sea. 
The ambassador is taken far out to sea in 
a canoe, and is then thrown overboard, and 
left to drown or to be devoured by sharks. 


5. So, the thunder fetish. This fetish is 
very much dreaded, as the effects of its anger 
are frequently both seen and felt, “So” 
being supposed to strike with lightning 
those who disbelieve in his power, or pre- 
sume to scoff at him. It is unlawful for any 
person who has, been killed by lightning to 
be buried, and it is commonly said on the 
Slave Coast that the bodies of those who 
have met their death in this manner are cut 
up and eaten by the priests of So. I do 
not believe this, however. 

6. The reverence which is paid to un- 
usually tall and fine trees forms a curious 
contrast to the foregoing barbarous beliefs. 
The cotton-tree (Sombax), of which magni- 
ficent specimens are found, and the welli- 
known poison-tree of West Africa, are those 
most commonly selected. Libations in 
honour of these trees are poured into per- 
forated calabashes, placed round their roots. 

7. Ho-ho. ‘This is the fetish which pro- 
tects twins, who in Dahomey are always 
named Ho-ho, as on the Gold Coast they 
are called Attah. 

8. Azoon is the fetish which protects 
streets, houses, and buildings of every de- 
scription. It usually appears in the shape 
of a cone of baked clay, sometimes large 
and sometimes small, on the apex of which 
offerings of palm oil, palm wine, &c., are 
poured. 

These eight are the principal fetishes wor- 
shipped in Dahomey, and the number of 
inferior ones is very great, among which 
may be mentioned the sun, the moon, fire, 
the leopard, and the crocodile. 

The fetish men are divided into distinct 
sects, according to the duty for which they 
officiate—the fetish men of the snake-house, 
for instance, having nothing to do with the 
priests of Legba, and the others are all 
separated in the same manner. When a 
Dahoman wishes to devote himself to the 
service of the fetish, he is not permitted to 
choose any deity he pleases. He has to 
work himself up into a state of frenzy, during 
which an old fetish man places images of 
the different deities around him, and the 
one with which he first comes in contact is 
the one which he is destined to serve. Of 
course, as the frenzy is only simulated, the 
acolyte takes care to touch the representa- 
tive of that form of worship which is most 
pleasing to him, though sometimes accidents 
do happen, and he unintentionally touches 
some other one. The fetish men speak a 
language peculiar to themselves, and un- 
known to the common people, which they 
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; , | 
learn in the fetish schools, and call ‘ the 


holy fetish word.” They have likewise 
many privileges, and can wear any dress 
they please, whereas the laity are obliged to 
clothe themselves according to their positions 
in Dahoman society; and when the fetish 
fit is upon them they can do anything they 
like, without being held accountable for it. 

The Dahomans place around their houses 
a rope festooned with dead leaves, which is 
a fetish to prevent the building taking fire. 
When a large fire occurs they frequently kill 
the owner of the habitation in which it first 
broke out, considering that it originated 
through some sacrilege or omission of fetish 
worship. They also place a grotesque cari- 
cature of the human form, made of grass, 
old calabashes, or any rubbish, on the door- 
posts of their houses and on the gates of 
enclosures, to keep evil spirits from entering 
therein ; and a fowl nailed to a post, with its 
head downwards, is considered a charm to 
prevent an unfavourable wind. 

The men of Dahomey worship their own 
heads in order to obtain good fortune, and 
the manner in which this ceremony is per- 
formed is as follows :—The individual who is 
about to sacrifice to his head, arrayed in 
clean white garments, an unusual occurrence 
among negroes, seats himself on a mat with 
rum, water, a fowl and some kola nuts, 
arranged beside him. A hideously ugly and 
old fetish woman dips a finger into the water 
and touches the forehead, crown, chin, and 
neck of the worshipper. She then breaks a 
kola nut and, throwing it on the ground, 
picks up the piece which seems to her to be 
the most lucky and proceeds to chew it, 
With this, when it is sufficiently moistened, 
she retouches the same parts as before. The 
fowl being then killed, the same ground is 
gone over again for the third time with its 
head; the spectators and the fetish woman 
refresh themselves with draughts of rum, and 
the ceremony is finished. 

When a Dahoman falls ill he immediately 
fancies that one of his ancestral ghosts wishes 
to see him and requires his presence below, 
and is undermining his health so that the 
interview may be hastened by his death. 
To avoid this unwelcome friendship he con- 
sults a fetish man, and begs him to use his 
power with the unquiet spirit, so that he may 
be excused paying the unpleasant visit, at 
the same time he deposits coins of value in 
the hands of the priest by way of fee. The 
latter, if he thinks that the invalid is likely 
to recover, soon relieves his apprehensions 
by telling him he has obtained permission to 





postpone the interview indefinitely. If, on 
the other hand, the patient’s case is doubtful, 
the fetish man _ procrastinates, till more 
decided symptoms set in, and then, if the 
disease is likely to have a fatal termination, 
he dolefully informs the sick man that he 
has used every means in his power to con- 
ciliate the unquiet spirit of the ancestor, but 
without effect ; and this adding to the fears 
of the invalid, generally hastens the end. 

Any notice of Dahomey or its customs 
would be miserably incomplete without some 
reference to its well-known female warriors, 
or Amazons. The number of these women- 
soldiers has been generally greatly exagge- 
rated,asthey do not exceed two thousand, even 
if they reach to that number, nor are they so 
ferocious or formidable as has been supposed. 
The stature and physique of the women of 
Dahomey, as is the case in many other parts 
of Africa, is quite equal to that of the men 
of that country, and as all the labour falls to 
their share, their muscular strength is perhaps 
more developed than that of the lords of the 
creation ; but, on the other hand, their intel- 
lectual faculties are proportionally smaller. 
The institution of the armed body of 
Amazons is referred to 1728, when the 
King of Dahomey, having his forces greatly 
reduced by sickness and the casualties of 
war, hit upon the lucky expedient of arm- 
ing a number of women to recruit his army. 
These were trained as soldiers, and officers 
were selected from those among them who 
showed the greatest aptitude. With these 
novel troops the king obtained a signal 
victory over the people of Whydah, at the 
town of that name. The Amazons are 
sworn to strict celibacy, and the king alone 
has the privilege (?) of choosing wives from 
their ranks, They are known in Dahomey 
by the names of “The King’s Wives,” and 
“Our Mothers.” They live in the king’s 
palace, and carry out their fetish mysteries 
there in secrecy. At the gate of the habita- 
tion of these soldieresses, a curious fetish 
is hung, which is supposed to ensure the 
certain exposure of any Amazon who has 
broken her vow; and the very fear of this 
fetish often causes the woman who has 
sinned to confess her fault, and doom 
her lover and herself to a horrible death. 
Their ranks are recruited by girls of from 
thirteen to fifteen years old, who are trained 
in the art of war, but not allowed to bear arms 
till they have attained a more mature age, and 
women who have committed capital offences 
are frequently allowed to escape punishment 
by enlisting in this female body-guard. 
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The annual “customs” of Dahomey are 
three in number, the So-sin, the water-sprin- 
kling, and the Ato. At the water-sprinkling 
custom, which means in the Dahoman sense 
of the word blood sprinkling, the king 
sacrifices one or two slaves and pours their 
blood on the grave of his ancestors. This is 
done as a mark of respect, and moreover is 


considered as necessary for their welfare by | 


the Dahomans as masses for the soul of the 


dead are by the Roman Catholics. The So-sin, | 


which takes place about the end of December, 
is the most curious of Dahoman customs, and 
is opened, as all African festivals are, by loud 


discharges of musketry. ‘The victims to be | 


sacrificed are confined in a wattle hut, called 
the victim house, in the market-place. Each 
prisoner is bound to the stool on which he 


sits, and is prevented from attempting to | 


escape by long ropes fastened to his limbs, 


and stretched tightly to the beams, roof, and | 
| Dahomey are bad enough, but they are not | 


uprights of the building. They are attired in 
long white nightcaps adorned with festoons 
of blue ribbons, and wear white shirts 
decorated at the neck and sleeves with red, 
with a large red patch sewn on tothe left breast 
over the heart. The king, escorted by a 
body-guard of Amazons, walks round the 
town and examines the victims. This 
generally terminates the proceedings of the 
first day, the custom itself lasting three 
days. On the second day the relics of 


the preceding monarch are exhibited in a | 


shed in the market place, and all present 
pay devout obeisance to them, believing that 
the spirit of the departed king is present, and 
that he would fearfully resent any want of 
respect. 
charging in battle, decapitating prisoners, &c., 
are performed by the Amazons, the king 
One dance 
follows another in quick succession till a late 
hour, when all retire to refresh themselves for 
the exertions of the next day. On the morn- 
ing of the third day the king displays all his 


wealth, to impress the populace with his supe- | 
riority and power. Processions of fetish men | 
and women then pass before the king, bear- | 


ing with them numerous small fetish images 
of clay. These having passed on, the king 
munificently throws strings of cowries among 
the crowd to be scrambled for. The mob 
fight, scratch, kick, and bite to obtain 


possession of even one single cowrie, and men | 


frequently get maimed and even killed in the 

mélée ; but if this should happen, no notice is 

taken of it. More frantic and exhausting 

dances then take place. At night the victims 
V. NS 


Then various dances, symbolical of | 


are sacrificed, amid the loud booming of the 
death drum and reports of muskets. The 
number of men sacrificed in public is about 
twenty, and the same number are put to death 
by the Amazons within the precincts of the 
palace, where no man is present to inquire too 
inquisitively into their peculiar rites. It has 
been said, though I know not with what 
truth, that the unfortunate wretches are made 
intoxicated so as to be heedless of what is 
going on around them, and to make them die 
pleasantly. Most of those executed in public 
are killed simply by decapitation, the king 
himself generally setting the example by 
striking off the head of a kneeling victim with 
a sharp sword. A few, however, are beaten 
| to death by blows with clubs, and are then 
hung by the heels from a rough gallows, 
where they remain for several days naked 
| and mutilated in a horrible manner. 

The human sacrifices which take place in 


| quite so horrible as those of Ashantee ; yet, 
| strange to say, the former nation has the 





| worse reputation of the two, and is consi- 


dered the more bloodthirsty and barbarous. 


| No doubt this arises from the fact that Da-. | 


| homey was, until lately, better known to 
| Europe than Ashantee, and consequently, 
| while the full atrocities of the former were 


guessed. 
|I believe, usually exceed eighty, while in 
Ashantee they may be numbered by hun- 
dreds, where also they are subjected to 
greater refinements of cruelty, which the 
victims of fetishism in Dahomey escape. 
Contrary to what takes place in Ashantee, 
where such numbers are killed at the decease 
of any person of rank, only one slave in 
Dahomey is sacrificed at the demise of the 
persons next in authority to the king himself. 
The King of Dahomey considers it neces- 
sary, however, to communicate any event of 
importance to his ancestral ghosts, and a 
man or woman is always put to death to act 
as a spiritual messenger on these occasions. 
At the grand custom, which takes place at 
the death of a king, the blood of the slain is 


| published, those of the latter were hardly | 
The number of human beings |; 
annually put to death in Dahomey does not, ! 


| collected into shallow pools, about three feet — 
square, and this circumstance may have given | 


rise to the story of the “lake of blood,” 


universally acknowledged that the early travel- 
lers were more inclined to exaggerate than 
depreciate the wonders they discovered. 
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wherein the king’s canoe might float, as it is | 
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IN THE 


AND 


IV.—SHREDS 


N° grander thoughts can well absorb the 

intellect of man than those which lead 
him to contemplate the “why and where- 
fore” of our earth’s existence and _ history. 
Viewed merely as one amidst countiess orbs 
of greater and lesser size, and as to all 
appearance the sole receptacle and abode of 
life, the astronomical relations of our planet 
might afford food for much reflection of 
valuable and wondrous kind. But no less 
strange are the phenomena which await 
man’s inspection of the earth’s crust itself; 
and very surprising are the thoughts which 
crowd upon him, as, after even a superficial 
investigation of its structure, he ponders on 
the causes and actions which have wrought 
ut and produced the existing order of its 
parts. Nor will the surprise of such an 
investigator be lessened if he turns to geo- 
logy in its modern aspect, and seeks to 
know the tale that science is ever ready to 
teli to those who will look and listen. ‘The 
apparently feeble forces of everyday life, the 
agencies of wind and rain, frost and snow, 
ice and water, and such like, are exalted, 
according to the geologist’s showing, into 
hewers and moulders of the first rank and 
hugest strength; and in the apparently 
trivial, useless, and neglected adébris and 
fragments of one epoch, are beheld the 
materials from which the beauties of a new 
and succeeding world have been evolved. 
Think you that the story which will show us 
the gathering up of the generally despised 
fragments, and the utilisation of the lowliest 
of means to the highest of ends, will be 
worth the telling? Let us see if it is so; 
and with willing hearts let us listen to the 
story Nature will tell us ; a story all the more 
enchanting to young and old because it is so 
true, 

To realise fully the import of the idea 
that this great world of ours represents 
merely a new disposition of fragments and 
shreds, which, in many other and _ prior 
forms, did duty in the formation of its pre- 
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existing states, requires a faith somewhat | 
largely tinctured with the experience derived | 
from scientific knowledge and fact. And to 
think seriously of water, ice, frost, and wind, 
as a few of the chief agents concerned in 
the distribution, in the tearing asunder, and 
in the rebuilding of these fragments, demands 
no doubt a much larger acquaintance with 
the routine of our world’s life-history than 


BYEWAYS OF SCIENCE. 


FRAGMENTS.—A 


GEOLOGICAL RAMBLE, 


most ordinary people Yet’ the 
knowledge necessary to appreciate these 
great home-truths of the modern geologist is 
neither hard to seek nor far to find. It lies 
for the most part at our very doors, and 
encompasses our daily footsteps wander 
where we will, as if inviting our earnest 
search and diligent attention. 

The thought that most forcibly appeals to 
the mind as it investigates the constitution 
of our world, finds its expression in the 
words “change” and “alteration.” Go 
where we will, we find active change the 
great, never-failing condition exemplified in 
our universe; and it is this same change, 
this unceasing physical activity, that forms 
the key-note, nay, I would say the pre- 
dominant tone, throughout the studies of the 
geologist. His science is founded on his 
observation of the changes and alterations 
which he can prove this seemingly stable 
world has undergone, and what is equally im- 
portant, whichit is stillundergoing. Geolugyis 
nothing more than a record of these changes, 
and acquires its greatest importance, and 
shows its grandest and most impressive side, 
when it most clearly elucidates the effects of 
these changes upon the present world, in 
relation to the worlds and epochs of the 
past. And indeed it requires but little 
thought of commonplace order, to show that 
daily experience endorses the geologist’s 


possess. 


the 
axiom in so far as the constant presence of 
active change is concerned. Unceasing ac- 
tivity pervades earth, air, sea, and sky. Air- 
currents and sea-currents cause the grateful 
renewal of their respective media, and bring 
health to man and all creatures by averting 
the terrible stillness of a dead stagnation, 
which would inevitably ensue. Rivers un- 
ceasingly run to their seas and lakes, and 


proportionally in accordance with their 
rapidity and bulk, wear away the land. The 


busy hum of active life is never-ending, and 
perplexes us by its variety and succession. 
Generation after generation disappears, and 
exhibits the same round of life, manifested 
by countless alterations in form and appear- 
ance. And so the mind of man becomes 
impressed by the changes around him as 
with the sense -of a great inevitable truism, 
that all and beings, even himself, 
must have their “little day,” their term of 
existence—never very long in any case—and 
must in their season fail and pass away. 


things 
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So far, then, as the nature of the geologist’s 
story is concerned, it is a mere record of 
changes, but of changes so grand, so varied, 
and yet so simple withal, that they have not 
only made our world what it now is, but 
have similarly brought it through former 
zeons and “cyclic storms” of wondrous and 
diverse kind. No greater task can well be 
set to the ordinary observer than to bid him, 
with unassisted gaze, look around him and 
solve the problem of how our earth came to 
assume its present physical features; how hill 
and dale were formed, and how the grander 
cutlines of our own and other lands were 
first mapped out and finally completed. The 
older geologists, naturally enough, assumed 
that the great forces seen in the earthquake 
and volcanic eruption—forces at once of all- 
powerful kind, and the action of which upon 


our globe they could witness for themselves | 


---were the chief causes and producers of 
the great changes everywhere visible in the 
configuration of the earth. The gaping 
chasm was thus assumed to be invariably 
due to convulsive ferces of internal origin ; 
and similarly the origin of the crested emi- 
nence or hill was accredited to elevating 
action of a like kind. Every great change, 
then, in the ideas of our forefathers, was 
necessarily sudden or precipitous in its nature, 
and revolutionary in its results. Nor was it 
to be wondered at that this idea lay at the 
root of the beliefs of the great ‘ Catastro- 
phist” school of geology, as the earlier 
workers were named. ‘Their acquaintance 
with the earth itself was of too limited a 
nature to result in any other belief. And as 
in the first beginnings of any science or 
system of knowledge, the mythical or in- 
explicable must largely enter, so the existence 
of cataclysms and convulsions was neces- 
sarily assumed by the early savants, as indeed 
the only forces with which they were ac- 
quainted, and as the sole agents which, in their 
opinion, were competent to efiect the great 
transformations they delighted to chronicle 
and study. 

As time rolled onwards, however, and as 
definite observation usurped and occupied 
the place of myth and theory, a change in 
the ideas of physical causation soon became 
apparent in the minds of geological workers. 
Close attention to the every-day and com- 
monplace actions to which the matter of 
the universe is subject, showed them that 
sources of change hitherto undreamt of, but 
nevertheless of powerful and efficient kind, 
existed in these 





springs, and rivers, and as the sea itself; the 
agencies of ice, frost, and snow, of the winds 
and of the atmosphere as a great source of 
chemical change ; and the influence of animal 
life and of plant growth, as well as of the 
hidden and internal fire-forces which had 
long been known, were slowly but surely 
recognised, And from this recognition sprang 
the existence of the “ uniformitarian ” school 
of geological thought, which adopts as its 
motto the expressive phrase, “ the know- 
ledge of the present is the key to that of 
the past.” Present-day geologists believe in 
the waiformity of physical action, They see 
in the physical agencies at present surrounding 
us, the great producers of earthly change, and 
the chief sources of physical alteration. They 
recognise, it is true, the existence and power- 
ful nature of the catastrophist’s forces in the 
earthquake and eruption ; but they do not 
accord to these latter the chief place as 
earth-sculptors. Slow, uniform, recurring, and 
repeated change is the rule and order of 
nature ; and although now and then they do 
find a sudden outbreak of forces, of the exact 
nature of which we know but little, they still 
maintain that the constant uniform sources 
of daily, nay, hourly, alteration are of more 
paramount importance, and unconsciously 
re-echo, in a manner, the words of the 
Preacher, when he says, “ that which is done 
is that which shall be done: and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
if uniformity be a characteristic of these 
alterations, so no less must their “ frag- 
mentary ” nature, if I may so term it, 
be taken into account. For the agencies 
already enumerated may aptly enough be 
described as gatherers and disposers of 
fragments ; since, their actions being in 
the majority of cases of gradual and some- 
times imperceptible kind, they deal with the 
ultimate parts of our earth rather than 
with its greater masses, and affect the 
grains and particles rather than the larger 
rock or firmer mass. ‘These agencies wear 
and tear continually, and produce an inces- 
sant waste—using the latter term, however, 
most advisedly with regard to any of Nature’s 
ways and works. ‘They may be, it is true, 
of comparatively feeble kind, if we regard 
them but for a moment, and without looking 
further or deeper into their nature ; but they 
illustrate forcibly to us the grand fact that 
an action apparently of little moment in 
itself, may, through its long and incessant 


every-day surroundings. | continuance, justly measure its after efiects 


The actions of water in the form of rain, | with many a stronger and at first sight more 
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powerful agency. 


It is in this respect as the | Such loosened Meet or even large rock- 


babbling rill, which, near its fount, may be | masses, when thus detached , May slip and fal! 
arrested in its course by the finger of the | from their original position, and in the form 
child, but which, when it appears in time as | of a /ands/if may carry death and destruc- 
the river, fed by countless tributaries and | tion with them into the peaceful valley 


flowing irresistibly onwards, defies the ut- 
most efforts of man to stem its mighty flood. | 


| below. The particles of matter absorbed 
from the rocks may become chemically com- 


And so is it also with the dropping of water | bined with the water of our underground 


upon the rock, in itself an action of power- | rivulet, 
ful geological kind. The tiny drops, each | spring may be formed. 


viewed relatively to the hard stern rock, 


seem of no avail to alter or change the | may thus form 


in such a case a medicinal 
The accidental pre- 
sence of certain constituents*in the rocks, 
the “healing waters” of 


and 


stone ; whilst the same action, continued | modern days, and to such a fount will come 


throughout a lengthened period of time, 
gathers strength in numbers and in its inces- 
sant nature, and in due time wears away the 
hardest and most enduring surface against 
which it may be brought to operate. How 
many likely moral actions resemble, in their 
essential features, this continual dropping 
of water ! 


How effectually may reiterated | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


counsel affect the heedless, and oft-repeated | 


kindness in time win the coldest heart ! 


than this, let us take heed that we learn it— 
Be not weary in well-doing; “for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

Changes of uniform nature in the smallest 
and most intimate parts of our globe thus 
represent the great routine of physical altera- 
tion which everywhere pervades nature. Let 
us appeal to the facts themselves, and by re- 
garding attentively one or two examples of 
such actions, verify the axiom we have thus 
enunciated. 

If we turn to the action of water, we 
shall find many excellent examples of con- 
stant fragmentary change therein comprised. 
Look at the rain-shower as the initiatory 
stage in the series of actions, which increase 
in intensity and power with each successive 
stage. Part of the shower will go directly 
to aid in swelling the brooks, rivers, and 
seas ; but more important is it for us to 
trace the other part, which descends into 
the earth, and through the soils gains 
access to the subsoils and rocks below. 
There rill may unite to rill, until a subter- 
ranean rivulet is formed; and this latter 
percolates through the rocks, wears and 
absorbs their substance, and may finally 
appear once again on the earth’s surface, 
and at a lower level, in the form of a spring. 
This underground rivulet then wears and 
erodes the rocks and soils through which it 
passes. Like a hidden enemy, it may in- 
sinuate itself between rocks and boulders 
long and firmly bound together, and in due 
time may cause a wide breach of separation. 


If | 
the subject be fraught with no other lesson | 





ithe sick and diseased to drink and be 
healed 

Turn we from the spring to contemplate 
the river. Here the same action goes on, 
but on a larger scale. The merest brook 
and the greatest river differ only in the 
degree or force, and not in the kind or 
nature of their action. The river as it 
runs, eats out and erodes for itself a bed or 
channel, which, as time passes, becomes 
always deeper and wider. Periodical floods, 
swelling its waters, will cause its current to 
sweep onward with more powerful force ; 
and in such a case its eroding action be- 
comes greatly intensified, and large quan- 
tities of matter, stolen from the land, are 
borne onwards to the river-haven in lake or 
sea. Then let us look at the sea itself, the 
great ocean of waters, whose mass is never 
for a moment still, but which heaves eter- 
nally with greater or lesser force. In the 
action of the sea, the agency of water may 
be said to culminate. For whether sending 
its waters dashing inwards upon the land in 
the form of the storm-wave, or rippling gently 
on the shore in the wavelets which toy and 
play with the shells and weave the shining 
sands into undulating golden lines, the sea 
is continually wasting and eroding the land. 
The huge storm-wave soon dislodges the 
boulders, and quickly wears away the rocks ; 
but no less surely do the little wavelets 
perform their analogous task in still further 
dividing the shining particles of the beach, 
and in gently carrying them outwards and to 
further depths of sea. 

It requires but a casual glance at the lead- 
ing facts of physical geography, and at the 
history of our coast-lines and river-systems, 
to show to what an immense extent water, 
in the form of rain-showers, springs, rivers, 
and the sea, is operating on our globe. Every- 
where, matter in the form of fragments, great 
and small, is being hurried onwards to the 
bosom of the sea, or to lake-depths, there to 
be duly deposited ; and if we will but think of 
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this “ wear and tear” as perpetuated through 
long ages in an incessant, never-ending action, 
we may form some conception of the destruc- 
tive work which even one single agency may 
effect upon our universe. Such subjects 
cannot but suggest fertile themes of thought 
to the earnest mind, They must certainly 


lead us to meditate, willingly or no, on the | 


mutability of all earthly things, and on the 
unsteadfastness of all that pertains to human- 
kind. Such or analogous thoughts, I doubt 
not, struck Job of old, when, in the midst of 
his troubles and sorrows he answered his 
friends, ‘The waters wear the stones ;” 
“‘ And surely the mountain falling cometh to 
nought, and the rock is removed out of his 
place ;”—“ Thou washest away the things 
which grow out of the dust of the earth; and 
thou destroyest the hope of man.” 

If we consider, also, the other agencies at 
work upon the universe, we cannot fail to 
recognise in them the same cumulative power 
of effecting change in our earth, and the same 
calm silent operation upon the fragments for 
the most part, rather than upon the mass. 
Each particle exposed to the action of frost, 
for example, is denuded and “ weathered,” 
and correspondingly wasted. Ice and snow, 
in the form of glaciers and icebergs, effect 
wondrous changes on certain portions of our 
earth’s surface. By the glacier, as by a 
mighty plough, our mountain-slopes are 
eroded, and the matter thus torn from our 
hills, is carried off by the streams which spring 
from the dripping caves of the “ ice-river.” 
By the chemical action of the atmosphere, 
rocks are wasted, just as by the air-currents 
and winds, particles of sand and other 
materials are carried in showers from one 
region, to be deposited in another. Plants 
grow and die, and effect change upon the 
earth, adding to its substance, sometimes in 
large amount, by their decay. And animals 
similarly absorb matters from the globe; 
restoring to the earth in due time that which 
they have for a period obtained, as it were, 
on loan. Internal fre-forces disturb and up- 
heave or depress the apparently solid land, 
and variously alter its configuration ; and so 
the cycle of change runs onward ; never- 
ending, but ever repeating itself in similar 
action and detail. 

So far as our survey of physical action in 
reference to the earth has proceeded, whole- 
sale erosion and destruction of its particles 
by the surrounding agencies has appeared to 
be the rule of its existence. But to regard 
all physical action from its destructive aspect 
only, is to take a very one-sided, and con- 


sequently a partial view of the matter. We 
might well stand aghast at the waste which 
everywhere besets us, did we not know that 
it was effectually counterbalanced by repair 
on the other hand. In fact, as we shall pre- 
sently observe, waste and wear ave but 
preliminaries to re-formation and repair ; and 
it now becomes our duty to look upon the 
| converse aspect of this action, and to observe 
| to what ultimate end its energies are directed. 

The river, laden with the waste of the 
countries through which it has flowed, comes 
at last to the lake in which it ends and loses 
itself. Its burden, of heterogeneous kind, is 
| deposited in the lake, which thus becomes 
|the general receptacle for the deritus or 
| débris derived, it may be, from far distant 
tracts and regions. Pebbles, sand, mud, and 
the lighter particles of silt or ooze, will thus 
be brought down to the lake along with cer- 
tain other substances to be presently noticed. 
These matters represent the shreds and frag- 
ments of the land, which water in the form of 
the river has stolen and gathered in its course, 
and which in due time it will deposit in its | 
haven—in lake-bed or sea-bed, as the case | 
may be. It were useless in the present in- 
stance to give statistics of the immense amount 
of material thus carried down by the great 
river systems of the world; since a reference 
to the records of the physical geographer will 
afford stable food for much reflection on this 
head. Suffice it to say that the immensity of 
the material transported, is only equalled by 
the steady continuance of the work of trans- 
portation ; and thus year by year, the balance 
against the land would appear to swell larger 
and larger. 

Let us trace, however, the ultimate desti- 
nation of the river-débris, for therein lies the 
true comprehension of the whole action. 
Suppose, for convenience’ sake, that the river 
flows into the quiet haven of a lake. The 
débris and waste material will therein be 
deposited, not in any heterogeneous arrange- 
ment, but in a certain due and defined order. 
The heavier stones and pebbles will fall to 
form the lowest layer in the lake-bed. Then 
will succeed the lighter sand and similar 
materials ; whilst over-topping the latter, the 
still lighter mud and silt will in like manner 
form definite layers. Such is a general idea 
applicable to the lake-bed ; but corresponding 
also in its essential features to every process 
in which water acts the part of a transporter 
of débris to a definite sphere and area of 
deposition. 

It is clearly obvious that this process of 
deposition is by no means of illimitable kind. 
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The smaller the lake-bed, the sooner will 
become filled up by the débris, and the 
process of “silting up,” seen in even the 
ocean itself, is one in which the element of 
time forms the chief consideration. For if 
sufficient time be allow 
limits of deposition will surely be overtaken. 
As a consequence, the lake-bed of our illustra- 
tion becomes yearly shallower and shallower ; 
and in time the lake becomes a swamp or 
morass, amidst the waters and mud of which 
a luxuriant vegetation will flourish ahd grow. 
And now the work of consolidation proceeds 
apace. Ages and cycles pass away, and the 
old lake-bed has passed through its transition- 
stage of morass, and has long since become 
dry land. The course of the river has be- 
come deflected and changed, and its waters 
seek another haven in which to lodge their 
burden of waste. In due course the old lake- 
bed is laid bare by the exploring hand of 
man, or by the natural agencies which in- 
cessantly operate, as we have seen, to denude 
and expose our earth’s surface. And then 
we perceive the nature of the change which 
the river, the lake, and the lapse of time, have 
together wrought. The layers of waste 

material deposited i in the old lake-bed have 
become solid layers of rock. The sand has 
become a useful sandstone ; the gravel and 
pebbles have formed a conglomerate rock ; 
and the mud layers have similarly consoli- 
dated to form the mud-rock or shale of the 
geologist. 

Such is the obvious result and natural 
sequence of the action of the river; and such 
is the process which represents the gathering 
up of the fragments that the river wears 
from the land. 
dressed railway cutting, as the swift loco- 
motive bears you hurriedly through its 
depths, and see if you cannot recognise in 
the rock-layers around you, or s¢ra/a, as the 
geologist terms them, the results of this 


ed, then the widest | 


| 





Look at the sides of the un- | 


arrangement and deposition of the water- | 
worn fragments, torn and swept by sea or 


river from the former land. Study the face 
of the cliff, or that of the quarry, and note 


if the correspondence between the action of | 


water on the fragments of the present world, 


| amid the cle 


| we see a form unknown in the 


clusions of the seasabbililat in geology. 
Backward through the ages that have 
elapsed; let our thoughts carry us to the 
period before the lake was silted up, and 
before its deposits have become consolidated 
to form the stratified rocks. Disporting, 
ar waters of the lake and river, 
we behold fishes of many and widely- 
different kinds ; whilst, more especially in the 
adjacent and contemporary seas, beings of 
strange and weird form may be seen. There 
category of 
any modern zoologist, but with which in our 
scientific imagination we feel quite familiar. 
It possesses a large head, which, with the 
front portion of the body, is encased in a 
mailed armour of strong bony plates. The 
breast-fins are large and of peculiar shape ; 
and from their prominent spinous form 
rather assist the fish in a across 
the sea-bottom and in the shallow waters 
in which it may be stranded, than in 
the motions of swimming. The fish is 
the Pterichthys of later ages, a form with 
which we are all familiar, as having been 
discovered in the Old Red Sandstone by the 
gifted Hugh Miller. Here is a neighbour- 
fish, the Coccostews, with its head protected by 
a shield, the plates comprising which are 
covered by small rounded prominences. 
And here a is the Cephal with its 
head-shield, shaped like a sadc ller’s knife, and 
its body encased in the bony or ganoid 
plates so characteristic of these fishes. 

If, through a similar and scientific use of 
the imagination, we reproduce in our mind’s 
eye other scenes of geological interest, we 
may figure to ourselves reptiles of huge size 
and strangely weird forms. ‘There we be- 
hold the marine /chihyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus, giants among septiliaae forms, dis- 
porting themselves in the waves. Flying 
through the air we the Lrterodactyles, 
reptiles possessing, like our existing bats, 
genuine powers of flight; and countless 
other forms, derived almost every 
group of the animal world, meet our view. 
The seas and waters teem with beings 
of lower grades; and the land itself, as epoch 


1spis, 


see 





| after epoch passes in review before us, brings 
forth its vegetation, or fora, which, like the 


is not identical with its action upon those of | 


the past. 


further or correlative proofs of this likeness 
and correspondence between the present 
and the past can be adduced. In the in- 
stance before us we may readily discover | 
several circumstances and phenomena which | 
confirm in a straightforward manner the con- 





| fauna or hordes of animal life, exhibits the 
It may naturally enough be asked if any | 


richest variety of colour and form. Let us 
remember, however, to what end this prodi- 
gality of life is tending in each epoch or age. 
For through the wondrous power of a law- 
ful imagination, we are enabled to witness 
the end of each ag ge, just as we see it, in its 
fulness and beauty. The fish dies, and is 
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borne down with the débris to the lake- 
haven of the river, or is deposited amid the 
sediment of the sea itself. The forms of 
terrestrial life, as well as those inhabiting 
the waters, also find a burial-place and 
entombment in the river or sea-deposits. 
The plants and trees which fringe the river- 
banks will similarly be borne down by the 
river, and be engulfed amid the débris, which 
is thus seen to comprise, within its diverse 
mass, the forms of things that once existed 
in all the activity and gorgeous beauty of 
life. 

Not to annihilation, however, does this 
entombment lead. In the majority of cases, | 
the burial of the once-living form is but a | 
preliminary to its preservation and reproduc- | 
tion by a process of Nature’s own contriving. | 
As the soft organic tissues decompose and 
disappear, so particle by particle they may | 
be replaced by the matter of the soft deposit | 
amidst which they lie enclosed. And by 
this process—which has been aptly compared 
to rebuilding a house brick by brick, replacing 
each original element in the building as it 
disappears, by another and new element—the 
form of the organism becomes in due time 
reproduced in its perfect entirety; and | 
appears as the petrified /fossi/, of similar | 
structure and material to that of the rock, 
amid which, when existing as soft sediment, 
the body of the organism was entombed. 
Thus, in a variety of ways, the animal or 
plant may be preserved to us, becoming as | 
it were of inorganic form, and hardening as 
ages roll onwards into an enduring monv- | 
ment of its former life, which men may read 
as literal “‘sermons in stones.” Sometimes 
we may find but a fragment of the animal or 
plant—a tooth, a scale, an impression, a foot- 
print—and yet from such glimpses, as it were, 
we may be enabled to gain, through an exer- 
cise of our knowledge, a perfect view of the 
creature’s life and form. Delicate ferns may 
be seen—such as are obtained from the 
Carboniferous system—*“ nature-printed ” in | 
truth, and which have left their full and | 
perfect impression, to the reproduction of | 
even the finest tracings on their fronds, on | 
the soft mud of past ages, which has become | 
the shales of to-day. 





| the generations yet to come. 


By a rather circuitous route have we 
travelled to answer the question of further 
proof and correspondence between the past 
and present of our earth. But during the 
journey we may have caught a passing view 
of a true wonderland, to the fuller knowledge 
of which we may be well tempted in the 
future to proceed ; and if such be the case, 
who will have grudged our meanderings by 
the way? The process of entombment of 
organic forms is taking place in our own 
day, wherever that of rock-formation pro- 
ceeds. Rivers and seas are carrying and 
receiving sediment, as of yore, and animals 
and plants are being preserved as in the 
olden time—preserved and kept, it may be, 
to form intellectual food for the minds of 
And let us 
note that the fossil is a thing of fragments as 
is the rock itself. ‘The conversion into rock- 
substance of the organic form, is merely a 
process of gradual replacement of particles, 
which thus come to us charged with the 
wondrous semblance of the life of past ages. 
No grander conception of the divine stead- 





| fastness and immutability can well be found, 


indeed, than in the contemplation of such a 
belief. 

May I not, in one or two closing sentences, 
plead for an extension of such studies. We 
possess too faint conceptions of God and 
of his* goodness and power, to reject any 
means whereby a fuller knowledge of all his 
attributes may be gained. To behold the 
revelation of the mode in which the Great 
Architect has worked, and is still operating, 


| were surely a privilege which could not be 


too highly esteemed by the earnest truth- 
seeker. And in such a manner do geological 
studies become accessory to the teachings of 
true religion. ‘Through them we become 
well fitted to ponder on the unchangeable- 
ness of God, and on his care of the waifs, 
strays, and fragments of this life. Whilst we 
may also more intelligently realise, amid 
present trouble and change, the giory of the 
new heavens and new earth which at last 
shall atise ; and of that city, where tears shall 
have no part, where sin and sorrow are un- 
known, and where truth and righteousness 
shall tor ever dwell, 
ANDREW WILSON. 
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A MICROSCOPIC REVELATION. 


By THE Rev. Dr. WHEELER, Rector or BALLYSAX. 


ANY years ago I introduced myself 
+ to the Rev. Eugene O’Meara, M.A., 
M.R.ILA., &c., then senior curate of 
St. Mark’s parish, but now rector of New- 
Castle-Lyons. I wanted him to read out 
from the chancel of his church a legal docu- 
ment called a Si guis, which should be 
done before my ordination, in the parish in 
which I resided. I interrupted him when 
very busy with his microscope, and he most 
kindly exhibited to me some daguerrotypes 
of the nervous systems both of animals and 
insects. ‘The subject was altogether new to 
me and highly interesting. For many years 
we met at the then Archbishop of Dublin’s 
receptions, and in the train, my little benefice 
being on the same line of railway as His. I 
found that he had continued to pursue his 
researches with the microscope, and one day, 
when I had mentioned the argument derived 
from the mummy pea against the modern 
theory of development by natural selection, 
he astonished me by giving in a very brief, 
but clear form, the substance of his investi- 
gations into organizations which existed 
before the Flood, and exist to-day in 
myriads through almost every portion of the 
globe. 

It has not been yet decided finally whether 
the tiny creations which are named Diato- 
macez should be placed in the animal or the 
vegetable kingdom, or amongst the multi- 
form objects which are classed as Zoophytes. 
The rapid motion with which some species 
of Diatomacee are endowed, induced 
observers to give them a place in the animal 
kingdom. Recent observers regard their 
general structure, and their mode of repro- 
duction, as proofs that they belong to the 
vegetable world. By a sort of compromise 
a small section places them among Zoophytes, 
on the debateable ground between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The difficulty of 
examining these creations, and reducing many 
forms of them to known genera and species, 
may be felt when it is known that the figures 
we have engraved represent objects magnified 
no less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
times. The schoolmen used to dispute how 
many spirits could dance on the point of a 
needle: the microscope shows in the actual 
world that many of these objects can be 
covered with the point of a needle, however 
fine. Some papers read by Mr. O’Meara 
before the Royal Irish Academy excited 





great interest, and that learned body 
requested Mr. O’Meara to prepare a list of 
the forms to be met with in Ireland. No 
country is more favourable for the growth of 
these creatures than Ireland. Its extensive 
sea-coasts indented with numerous bays, its 
rivers, lakes, and mountain ranges teem with 
them, and yet only one labourer, Dr. Smith, 
had worked in an Irish field, and out of 
339 British forms had assigned localities to 
but roo Irish forms. To render his work 
worthy of the learned body which encouraged 
it, Mr. O’Meara, at a time of life when com- 
plete rest is sought by the indolent, sat down 
to acquire a knowledge of continental lan- 
guages, with which he was previously unac- 
quainted. He found that in almost all 
European countries these morsels of crea- 
tion had arrested the interest and engaged 
the intelligence of numerous scientific writers. 
Four years over a century since, O. F. 
Miller discovered the first known diato- 
maceous form. In 1824 Agardh published 
his systema plantarum, and catalogued eight 
genera, with forty-nine species. Pfitzer 
fixes the number of known species at a thou- 
sand. Carried away by a passion for ascer- 
taining all that could be known about these 
mites, smaller far than the mote in a sun- 
beam, Kiitzing explored the whole surface of 
the globe. Gregory has gained an imperish- 
able fame for his treatise on the Diatomacez 
of the Clyde, Austrian forms have been 
described by Grunow, Prussian by Schuman, 
Danish by Keiberg, Swedish and Norwegian 
by Cleve, British by Smith, and Irish at last 
by Eugene O’Meara. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a 
technical analysis of Mr. O’Meara’s dis- 
coveries. We wish merely to show what 
extraordinary creatures came from the hand 
of God, and are found under the most 
ancient rocks, imbedded in the hardest 
granite, dredged from the foundation of 
lacustrine houses, gathered from the sum- 
mit of mountains, found in the vast depths 
of the mighty sea, or in the stomachs 
of Ascidians discoverable in every rut 
upon every road, in the fresh shower which 
falls, in the old pond yndrained for cen- 
turies ; on seaweeds, shells, specks of mud 
thrown upon the dress by a passing carriage 
—everywhere, living and dead, through the 
known world. What general purpose crea- 
tures so universally diffused were designed 
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to fulfil, we know not, although we probably, | work for the cause of their Creator, than all 
without recognising it, are enjoying their good | the bulky volumes composed by the most 
offices in creation. But this we do know, that | eminent of divines. 

they can serve a special and most important | Their name, Diatomacee (divided) points to 
service in this sceptical age, because they are | their structure. We have but the coffins of 
an eternal protest against the infidel theory | the dead, the living we can investigate under 
of Natural Selection. In this light, then,-;| the microscope in our study. The cell or 
creatures invisible to the human eye do better | home of the creature is invested with a silici- 
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x. Lysogonum nummuloides. 

2. Orthosira Arenaria. 

3. Craspedodiscus Coscinodiscus. 
4. Biddulphia Pulchella. 

5. Melosira Borrerii. 


ous (flinty) covering, consisting of two plates, 
more or less parallel to each other, and held 
together by a loop or rim. This flinty, al- 
though filmy, covering has been compared to 
a pill-box, consisting of the box itself, the cell, 
and the cover which slips over it. If we sup- 
pose the cover to be the same depth as the 
box, we have nearly a resemblance to the 
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6. Orthosira Roeseana. 

7. Amphitetra antediluviana. * 

8. Dimregramma distans. 

9. Odontidium mesodon. 

o. Plagiogramma costatuno (O’M.). 


| general plan on which the cells of the Diato- 


macez are constructed. The Pre-Adamite 
Diatomacez, when the creature had re-pro- 
duced after its kind and accomplished the 
work appointed for it to do, died and dis- 
appeared, but the silicious cells remained,— 
and remain to this day in the most primitive 
rocks from whence they are disinterred—some 





























| extraordinary powers of motion with which 


| give the creature motion. 


| remains, unexplained.” 
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after the lapse of six thousand years, by the 
application of a chemical agent to the lump 
of stone. We have as it were the Etruscan 
cists of the creatures, the bodies, like those of 
the ancient Lares, are gone. But be it re- 
membered that no ancient form has been 
disinterred for which a corresponding living 
form has not been found. It a very 
curious fact that many of the forms bear a 
close resemblance to the punctured gold 
ornaments of the ancient Irish and to the 
gold work of ancient India. 

One of their characteristics which 
attracts the attention of observers is 


is 





first 
the 


the frustules are endowed. A curious theory 
has been advanced for this: it is suggested 
that in the process of imbibing water con- 
taining nourishment, and expelling what is 
superfluous, currents are produced which 
Others bélieve 
that certain hair-like processes are organs of 
locomotion, but these are found to be para- 
sites—parasites on an “atom,” although a 
“diatom.” As yet, however, “ the mechani- 
cal agency by which the motion is effected 


The ordinary mode of increase is by self. | 
division. The cell contents, that is, the | 
living creature, within its tiny box of flint, 
separates into two parts. These grow inde- 
pendently of each other, and as they grow 
they push the two portions of the box more 
and more widely asunder. ‘Then each of the | 
two parts of the creature secretes or forms 
a new silicious valve, but only one, for itself. 
When that is done each part takes one valve 
from the parent shell, and thus each has its 
own double door, or valve, or pill box, and 
each becomes a complete creature ready to | 
perform all its functions. The time required 
for the completion of this extraordinary pro- 
cess has been estimated at twenty-four hours, 
for the creatutes have been carefully studied 
during the process of reproduction. Hence, 
Mr. Smith calculates that the produce of a 
single “frustule” amounts to the amazing 
number of one thousand millions in a month! 
This accounts for the rapid spread of these | 
organisms to localities where they were pre- 
viously unrecognised. Mr. O’Meara states 
that he has frequently observed another and 
certainly a very curious mode of reproduction. 
A long chain of concatenated frustules with 
a sudden jerk fold themselves up into a solid | 
mass. We can compare this to nothing but | 
the instantaneous folding up together of | 
numerous parallelogram plates, attached by 
a corner to each other, into one compact 


| Dr. 


body. When the frustules are thus folded up, 
they are surrounded by a mucous membrane 
or sac. Gradually this sac pushes itself for- 
ward into projections forming little bags or 
purses. Into these the contents of the frus- 
tules are poured. Soon the sacs became 
constricted at the base and separated from 
the mucous membrane, bearing independent 
existences. 

These creations are found in fresh water, 
in salt water, in brackish estuaries, in pools 
formed by rain. When the creature dies its 
stony covering sinks into the sediment, and 
when this, in the process of ages, is solidified 
into rock, the Diatoms continue unaltered, 
sepulchred in their stony shroud. ‘To obtain 
them we have to disentegrate the rock by 
natural or artificial agencies. When found, 
we have before us the remains of the most 
ancient of created beings. We glean them 
from strata of every geological period. 
have them as fossils, as sub-fossils, in the 


early process of fossilisation, and as living at | 


this hour. And here we are struck by the 
important fact that the species disinterred, 
and perhaps four thousand years old, are 


identical with species found at the present | 


day. Twoinstances will suffice. Mr. Kitton, 
of Norwich, forwarded to Mr. O’Meara some 
species from a fresh-water deposit in Cali- 
fornia. 
amphirhynchus, and had been found a few 
days before, alive, in a ditch near Mr. 
O’Meara’s residence, in the county of Dublin. 
Moir, R.N., at Vancouver’s Island, 
found a beautiful form named WNavicula 
Americana, which is identified with specimens 
from a deposit at Lough Canmore, in the 
north of Scotland, and with others found at 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland. ‘They are the 
same at each corner of this vast triangle. 
Yet, if any creature was furnished with 
means for progressive development into a great 
intelligence or wonderful physical shape, it is 
the Diatom. The young, before the silicious 
covering is hardened, are of the most plastic 
character, and afford the utmost facilities for 
variation. | Again, as in the process of repro- 
duction, since the valve of the parent forms 
the case for the incipient valves of the off- 
spring, in several generations the race would 
become minute, die out, and disappear. But 
when after these generations the size of the 
creature is sensibly diminished, the parent 
is surronnded in reproduction in conjuga- 
tion by that mucous covering from which 
emerges a wholly new creature, equal in 
size to its earliest progenitor. ‘This pro- 
cess, it must be admitted, offers the greatest 


We | 


This form is known as the Syzedra | 
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opportunities for progressive development, 
yet the thousand species of to-day are identi- 
cal in all things with those that existed 
thousands of years ago when the world was 
young. Mr. O’Meara puts the argument to 
be derived from this provision of nature mo- 
destly but strongly. “As in each successive 
act of fission the newly-formed valves are 
smaller than those within which they have 
been secreted, the species would soon become 


WORKING AND PRAYING. 


A Lav Sermon. 


“ Pray without ceasing.” 


** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 


UT some will say, “ How are these ex- | pray without ceasing?” 


hortations compatible? Is there nota 





natural antagonism between a life of active | 


work and one of contemplation, such as is 
implied (on the surface) in the words, ‘ Pray 
without ceasing?’” We answer, ‘There 
would be that antagonism, provided your 
interpretation of the injunction were the true 
one. But wherein do you find that a life 
of contemplation is the only life of prayer? 
Probably no maxim of Holy Writ is more 
misunderstood by the generality of pro- 
fessing Christians, although we hope to 
prove that, rightly comprehended, both texts 
work together, and in fact are interchange- 
able.” 

We live, it is said, in an eminently prac- 
tical age, and certainly the energy with which 


we devote ourselves to the pursuit of mere | 


money-making could scarcely be surpassed ; 
but, with all that, to a man who looks be- 
neath the surface of things it will, we think, 
be apparent that there is another charac- 
teristic of the time, which is scarcely less 
remarkable. Is it not evident that there is, 
in nearly all that we do, a certain want of 
earnestness, of zeal, and we might even say 
of faith—of faith in ourselves, and, still 
more, of faith in that wise and _benefi- 
cent overruling Providence so opposed to 


| fatalism, yet so often confounded with it ? 
Do not even the most energetic men} 
| work as if, to a certain extent, they doubted 





the result of their own acts ? 


And to what, | 


think you, may this be attributed, but to | 


their actions being based on a wrong founda- 
tion? ‘They do not fulfil with completeness 
the second of the exhortations through 
their having failed to perceive the vital im- 
portance of the first. “ But how 





can we | 
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extinct were there not a provision made for 
its perpetuation in the process of sporangial 
reproduction. All the circumstances con- 
sidered, I am led to regard the Diatomaceze 
as a group of organisms, on which the Creator 
has impressed certain distinctive character- 
istics from which, through countless succes- 
sive agencies, they have shown no tendency 
to depart.” And so, we add, with man. 





” 


Do you, O reader, 
in all your thoughts, words, and actions, in 
all your avocations, in the ordinary employ- 
ment of your daily life, seek to do all to 
God’s glory? If so, you are already fulfilling 
the precept. It is not only clergymen, mem- 
bers of religious societies, or the self-deny- 
ing and devoted charitable sisterhoods, who | 
obey the command. ‘The doctor in his 
practice, the lawyer in his office, the clerk at 
his desk, the engineer and handicraftsmen 
in their laborious work, the soldier or sailor 
in their callings, if not living for self, ‘but 
doing all things zealously “ as unto the Lord,” 
each and all in their respective stations are 
“ praying without ceasing,” and their actions 
are as acceptable in the sight of God as the 
prayers of the contemplative recluse. 

Aye, and we have good reason to believe 
that they are even more acceptable, since 
We are not sent into this world to live an 
inactive existence, however free it may be 
from worldly sins ; but also, in our respective 
stations, to do the largest amount of good in 
our power to our fellow-creatures, and thus 
to glorify Him by whom we were called into 
existence, 

Our Saviour did not, even for His disciples, 
pray to God that He would “‘ take them out 
of the world,’ but that He would “ keep 
them from the evil.” And should not this 
be our guide? Should we not see that he 
who avoids evil by retiring from the world is 
not doing his duty 4y the world? Our pre- 
sent life is one of probation only. If, there- 
fore, we merely abstain from evil, we are 
but “slothful servants,” “dumb dogs,” in- 
asmuch as we are not only exhorted to 
** eschew evil,” but to “‘ do good.” 

There are probably no passages of Scrip- 
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ture more perverted than those having re- 
ference to a “ belief in Christ,” or “ faith in 
Christ,” since many have argued that faith 
alone will secure our eternal happiness. We 
need not remark how repugnant to common 
sense is this idea, for we should probably be 
met by the reply that “God’s ways are not 
as our ways.” We shall simply rely on such 
passages as these :—‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ 
comfort your hearts, and stablish you in 
every good word and work.” ‘“ The Son of 
Man is as a man taking a far journey, who 
left his home and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every man his work.” “ My 
reward is with me, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be.” ‘‘ God is 
not unrighteous, to forget your work and 
labour of love, which ye have showed to- 
wards His name, in that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister.” “ Do works 
meet for repentance.” Our object in this 
paper is not to exalt “ dead works,” destitute 
of a “ living faith,” but to counteract, if pos- 
sible, the opposite tendency of placing one’s 
sole reliance on “ belief,” forgetting that 
“the devils believe and tremble.” We 
would deprecate, for instance, the mistake 
so often committed by very good people 
in their visits to the poor, in giving good 
advice and good books before ministering 
to their bodily necessities, in forgetfulness 
of the fact that the mind, whilst enervated 
by privations, is in a poor state for the 
reception of spiritual food, however willing 
the poor sufferer may seem to receive it. 
We would, in short, urge the necessity 
of both working together, since we have 
the highest inspired authority for believing 
that “ faith without works is dead.” What 
says St. James?—“ What doth it profit, 
my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith 
save him? Ifa brother or sister be naked, 
and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to 
the body, what doth it profit? Even so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Yea, a man may say, Thou hast 
faith, and I have works: show me thy faith 
without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works.” Thus whilst good 
works alone, or mere morality, can never be 
acceptable to God, it is certain that a barren 
faith, without the works of love and charity, 
cannot justify us in His sight. As a fruit- 
tree, notwithstanding its beautiful foliage, 
would be valueless if it bore not its natural 





fruit, so our faith without the fruit of good 
works would be practically dead also. 

Closely connected with this subject, as a 
means of more completely we/ding religion, 
as it were, into our daily life, is the important 
question of the benefit which would arise from 
keeping open our churches as houses of 
private prayer, no less than houses of public 
worship, at least, during the early portion of 
every day. We do not mean for the purpose 
of a regular service, for this would defeat the 
object, as it would require regular attendance 
at a fixed time ; butin order that all classes, 
more particularly the working population, 
may be enabled to offer up their daily praises 
and prayers apart from the distractions of 
household cares. Who can say how many of 
those who are now habitually careless might 
gradually turn from their apathy and dead- 
ness, and become living members of the reli- 
gion which they profess to believe? None 
who have habitually practised early prayer 
can be ignorant of the strengthening and 
vivifying effect which it produces on the 
whole mental constitution ; an effect which is 
the more apparent, perhaps, after a temporary 
lapse into carelessness in this respect. The 
upper and middle classes no doubt can pray 
in private; but what privacy has the poor 
man, with two rooms (often, alas! with but 
one), and perhaps four or five young children, 
in which to pour out his thanksgiving for the 
mercies granted to him? How can he wean 
his mind from the surrounding turmoil, and 
concentrate it as he ought on the one impor- 
tant work of prayer ? 

It is for him that we would plead, for him 
that we would ask that the house of prayer 
may not be a closed house; but that he may 
be enabled there, in reverential calm, to offer 
up his prayers that God would “create in him 
a clean heart,” and that He would “ prosper 
his handiwork.” 

Whatsoever we do, let us “do all to the 
glory of God.” With this thought in our 
hearts, all work, however humble, provided 
it be faithful work, will be sanctified; all 
labour will be a hymn of praise to the Great 
Creator, and a humble heartfelt prayer that 
He will prosper the work of our hands to His 
glory. 

Working and praying will thus go hand in 
hand; the most trivial handicrafts will be 
ennobled into incense offered to the Author 
of all good, and, by zealously doing our duty 
in that station to which it shall please God 
to call us, we shall at the same time obey 
the exhortation of St. Paul, and “ pray with- 
out ceasing.” F. H. N. 
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JOHN A LASCO, THE POLISH REFORMER. 


PART II. 


A LASCO, well knowing that as a married 
. priest and an excommunicated man, he 
would be shunned by many whose friend- 
ship he would gladly have retained, was fain 
to retire to the furthest corner of north-west 
Germany, just where it borders with the 
Netherlands—to Emden. It was a damp 
spot and ill suited to his delicate constitu- 
tion. But, though as a place of residence it 
was far from inviting, it had attractions of a 
kind to which he was more alive. The 
Swiss type of Protestantism—as distinguished 
from the Lutheran—had made considerable 
progress in East Friesland, very much through 
the labours of one who had espoused and 
powerfully advocated a type of doctrine not 
far apart from his own, his fast and dear 
friend Hardenberg.* There & Lasco now 
took up his abode—living at first as a private 
gentleman. It would appear, however, that 
he had to study economy, and even to sell 
part of his library. A sorry exchange this, 
people would doubtless say, for the splendid 
prospects which lay before him in his own 
country, where in the service of his sovereign, 
in high ecclesiastical dignity, and with ample 
wealth, he might have done so much good. 
But those who stifle their convictions for the 
sake of their worldly interest can hardly be 
expected to do much real good, and seldom 
care to do it. A Lasco was of another 
mould. He had counted the cost, and could 
endure the cross, despising the shame. For 
three years, though living privately, his time 
was fully occupied with laborious study, the 
fruits of which appeared in after years, and 
an extensive correspondence with some of 
the most distinguished theologians in Ger- 





* The following account of Hardenberg from the pen of 
Dr. Pusey (when as yet he was no Puseyzte, but in full sym- 
pathy with what would now be called anti-Puseyism) will be 
curious to such of our readers as have not seen a book of his, 
now very scarce :—‘‘ Hardenberg, minister in Bremen, after 
being deposed, was banished from the whole of lower Saxony 
for es the Reformed doctrine on the Communion, 
though he admitted a sacramental distribution of the body of 
Christ [to unbelieving communicants], distinct from the par- 
ticipation by the faithful (Schréckh, Kirchengesch, s. 602)— 
that the body of Christ was distributed with, but not in, the 
bread (ib. 600). His followers were deposed and excluded 
from the Communion. In the course of the proceedings an 
edict of 1534 is referred to, which directed the immediate 
expulsion of Anabaptists and Sacramentarists [meaning the 
adherents of Zwingli and the Swiss] from Bremen. The perse- 
cutors of Hardenberg [when Bremen eventually came over to 
Hardenberg’s prone having afterwards willingly resigned 
their offices rather than cease from [their old] revilings in the 
pulpit, succeeded in inducing Hamburg and Liibeck to ex- 
clude Bremen from their League and renounce her commerce, 
as a protectress of heresies. Her trade suffered also from the 
same cause, in Dantzic and other [Lutheran] places.”— 
“Historical Inquiry into the Probable Causes of the Ration- 
alistic Character lately predominant in the Theology of 
Germany.” By E. B. Pusey, M.A., 8vo. 1828, p. 16. 


many, France, Switzerland, and Poland— 
correspondence which gradually brought him 
to the front rank of thorough-going Reformers. 

But he was long in getting acclimatized at 
Emden ; nor did he ever do so fully, though 
by very slow degrees he was able to enjoy a 
measure of health. In the very first year of 
his stay there, writing to his friend Harden- 
berg, he tells him that a very little reading 
brought on giddiness ; that he could write 
very little without his sight getting dim; and 
that prostration of strength, feverish feelings, 
griping pains, and other ailments prevented 
his walking even the shortest distances. In 
the end of the same year he writes to his 
dearest Albert, that though longing to see 
him and fully intending it, he was as yet 
unable to stir, and that since only perpetual 
sickness seemed to await him at Emden, he 
would have to change his place of residence 
if his health did not improve.* It must 
have improved, however, for after this we 
find little mention of it, and at any rate he 
stayed on at Emden. Indeed, other things 
were engrossing his attention and causing 
him deep pain. 

The reputation to which he had risen 
among European theologians, had drawn the 
eyes of the Protestant princes towards him, 
as one whom for his rank and attainments 
it might be their interest to secure. But East 
Friesland, where he actually resided and had 
begun to exercise an influence, thought it had 
the first claim upon him, and he was for- 
mally asked by its sovereign to superintend 
the half-finished work of reforming the Church 
there. For upwards of twenty years, indeed, 
reformation had been making steady progress 
in that country, but under adverse clerical 
influence and in a very mixedform. In view 
of this, 4 Lasco tried to get his friend Har- 
denberg appointed to this office, as fitter for 
it than he. But this was not listened to, and 
at length the entreaties of the sovereign, 
backed by the most influential of the subjects, 
induced him to yield, and in 1543 he was 
appointed superintendent of all the churches 
in East Friesland. But this only brought 
him into the trouble which he had antici- 
pated. The clergy, though they had em- 
braced—in the case of some of them, perhaps, 
only accepted—the Reformed doctrine, clung 
to many Popish practices; image-worship, 
for example. Hardenberg, after vainly strug- 








* Opp. (Kuyper) II., Epistola, No. 4, pp- 551-553- 
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gling against such practices in the locality 
where he had settled on leaving Bremen, 
was almost making up his mind, in despair, to 
endure them. A Lasco, however, would on 
no account put up with them. Even before 


his appointment to the superintendency, we 


find him writing to his friend Hardenberg 
in a way that reminds one of Luther’s way of 
writing to Melancthon when, at the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1530, having to maintain the great 
principles of the Reformed faith, that timid 
but noble soul was too ready to trim, in hope 
of propitiating its irreconcilable enemies. 
** What guidance of the Spirit you are looking 
for,” he says, “I know not. I think it is the 
Spirit of God who says, ‘Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate’ (Isa. lii., 
and 2 Cor. vi.), and the same who says, 
‘Come out of her, my people’ (Rev. xviii.). 
If you explain this of a mental separation, 
surely no one who once truly purpose$ such 
flight in his mind, will readily abide among 
those whom he sees to be assiduously dis- 
honouring the virtue and merit of Christ. 
For myself, my Albert, if ever I loved you 
before, I do now, but your hesitancy I love 
not.” But 4 Lasco had more to struggle 
against in the clergy than their Popish lean- 
ings. Their personal character was such as 
to give little evidence of earnest conviction 
and high principle in their separation from 
Rome ; and to add to this, such was the luke- 
warmness of those whose position and influence 
were the greatest, that it seemed hopeless to 
aim at any thorough reformation. But no- 
thing daunted this noble and almost obstinate 
Reformer ; and after five years of incessant 
warfare against the whole religious condition 
of the country, he at length succeeded in 
sweeping away every remnant of Popery from 
the Protestant places of worship, and esta- 
blishing a thoroughly self-consistent platform 
of Reformed doctrines, polity, worship, and 
discipline. 

But it soon appeared that if this change 
was to be permanent, the struggle to maintain 





it would be no less severe and perhaps pro- 
| tracted than it had been to establish it ; and 
'as he would have to fight this battle, too, 
unsupported and alone, he was at length 
| driven to resign the supreme direction of 
| ecclesiastical affairs in their land, and to 
' restrict himself to the pastoral care of a church 
which he had organized on reformed princi- 
ples at Emden. 

But soon, from a cause more alarming, 
even this position proved untenable. The 
Emperor Charles V. was at his wits’ end 
how to get the empire united in a common 














resistance to the Turks, who, after sweeping 
away the Eastern Empire and seating them- 
selves in its fairest possessions, were threat- 


ening the same calamity to the West also. | 
Protestant princes, unless their | 


But 


the 





faith and worship were to be fully tolerated,. | 
refused to unite in any common enterprise | 


with their Papal enemies. 
ingly urged the Pope to make some conces- 
sions ; but he put him off from time to time, 
and positively refused the most important 
concessions. The Emperor, therefore, driven 
to act for himself, and at the same time averse 


Charles accord- | 


to grant more than might be absolutely neces- | 


sary, appointed two Romish bishops and a 
half-and-half Protestant, who was court- 
preacher to the Elector Joachim II., to draw 





up, while a Diet of the Empire was sitting at | 


Augsburg in 1548, a temporary document 
—called the Augsburg Lnterim—embracing 
certain concessions in favour of the Protes- 


| tants, which was to be binding only till a 
matter. | 


General Council should settle the 
It turned out, however, to be a surrender of 
all that thorough Protestants regarded as 
vital; and as the acceptance of it was made 


imperative, on pain of forfeiting all civil | 
rights, hundreds of preachers were driven | 


from their homes, with their wives and 
children, and many families 
found an asylum in England. 


sought and | 


: Bi 
But this opened a door of relief for 4 


Lasco. He could not have remained at 


Emden without accepting the Interim, which | 
was forcibly imposed upon the States and | 
cities under the immediate sway, or at least | 


the influence, of the Emperor. 
was he now to go? Edward VI. and his 


And whither | 


. - ! 
Council, at the head of which was the Pro- 
tector Somerset, and in ecclesiastical affairs 


was Archbishop Cranmer, had welcomed to 


England great numbers of Continental Pro- | 
testants, French, Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man or Belgian; and, as they needed a | 


place of worship in London, and were in 


want of sorne one to act as common superin- | 


tendent of them all, the eyes of Cranmer and 
Edward were directed to 2 Lasco, whose 
fame was already considerable among the 
English reformers. Accordingly, a joint 
invitation was addressed to him by Somerset 
and Cranmer to come to England in this 
capacity. To agree to this, however, in- 
volved the rending of some strong ties. 
The sovereign princess of Friesland was very 
unwilling to part with him, having all along 
supported him in his reforming principles and 
plans; nor was he without a party of some 
strength in the country. In addition to this, 
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he was but partially acquainted with the 
principles of the English Reformation, with 
its Zwinglian cast of doctrine and yet hier- 
archical constitution. In these circum- 
stances, he resolved to pay a short visit to 
England, and be guided by the result of his 
inquiries. Asa proof of the estimation in 


which he was already held, he became, on his | 


arrival in September, 1548, the guest of Arch- 


bishop Cranmer, and stayed with him at Lam- | 
It soon appeared | 
that Cranmer and he were at one on doctrine, } 


beth palace for six months. 


and that even in ecclesiastical views. they 
were nearly so; the only difference being on 
the question, whether it was necessary or 
expedient in England, with so formidable a 
reactionary party, to do more at that time 
than maintain the Protestant faith, and hold 
entire fraternal intercourse with the non- 
hierarchical churches of the Continent. 
Hugh Latimer, on one occasion, while 
preaching before the king, thus spoke of our 
Reformer :—“ John 4& Lasco was here, a 
great learned man, and, as they say, a noble- 
man in his country, and has gone his way 
again. 
more the pity. I could wish such men as 
he to be in the realm, for the realm should 
prosper in receiving them. ‘He that 
receiveth you receiveth me,’ saith Christ ; 
and it should be for the king’s honour to 
receive them and to keep them.” * 

On returning to Emden, in 1549, and 
finding how sadly the introduction of the 
Znterim into’ Friesland was breaking up 
the work on which he had spent some of 
his best years, he saw that the hand of God 
was pointing him to England. Having, there- 


fore, paid a short visit to several parts of 


Germany, he set out on his return to Eng- 
land, where he arrived in the spring of 1550. 
On the 23rd July of that year he received 
the Royal nomination to the Superintendency 
of the foreign Protestant congregations wor- 
shipping in London in terms the most flatter- 
ing.t Thereafter the church of Austin Friars 
was put at their disposal, and soon 4 Lasco 
took a position of eminence amongst those 





whom Edward consulted in_ ecclesias- 
tical matters. In the year 1551 he was ap- 
* Third sermon before the king, anno 1549. ‘(Parker 


Society’s Edition of Bishop Latimer’s ; Wor ks, vol. i. p., 142. ) 


+ A copy of the royal diploma—making over the Churel h of 


the Augustinian Friars to those foreign ‘Protestants resid ng 
in London, to ped ove under the superintendence of Sohr na 
Lasco, celebrated for his excellence of character, &c., and 


the pastoral care of four ministers there named, with iull 
liberty to use, undisturbed and unmolested, their own rites 
and ceremonies, with their own ecclesiastic: al dis sciy ie, 
though differing from those in use “in our kingdom,’’ and 
any statutes or proclamations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Was printed in tull by 4 Lasco himself in 1555, as an 
appendix to a work afterwards to be mentioned—and is in- 
serted in Kuyper’s edition of his works, vol. 1i. pp. 279-283. 





If it be for lack of entertaiment, the | 


| pointed one of the commissioners for the 
| reform of the ecclesiastical laws, and in this 
| capacity was associated with Latimer, Sir 
John Cheke (who had been the king’s tutor), 
Cox, Parker, Peter Martyr, &c. To learned 
foreigners who had fled to England from Im- 
perial persecution, he was able to render 
| essential service, insomuch that Melancthon, 
| who, though differing from him, as he did 
| from all who espoused the Swiss views of the 
| Eucharist, yet cherishing a high personal re- 
| gard ior & Lasco, wrote to him in behalf of 
| those exiles, acknowledging in handsome 
| terms the service he was rendering to the 
common cause of Protestantism in England. 
Some ninety letters of his, dated from Lon- 
don, out of about a hundred and thirty in 
all, which have been preserved in his col- 
lected works, attest his deep interest in all 
that was vital to the Protestant interest in 
every quarter; while his publications show 
that his pen was not idle in other ways. 
One of these throws an interesting light on 
the views of Cranmer by this time, on the 
questions which divided the Saxons and 
the Swiss on the subject of the Eucharist. 
Bullinger had begun in 1544 a Reply to 
the bitter charges of error, and even heresy, 
which Luther had for years been flinging 
abroad against the Zwinglians; but as it 
was not finished till 1546, the year in which 
| Luther died, Bullinger was in doubt whether 
it ought to be published at all. He sent 
it, however, to 4 Lasco and other friends 
for their advice. On showing it to the 
archbishop, he was so much pleased with it 
that he advised 4 Lasco, as it had never been 
published, to bring it out forthwith himself. 
He accordingly issued it in 1551, having 
previously informed Bullinger of his inten- 
tion, dedicating it to the Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Elizabeth. In the same year 
(1551) he published what went by the name 
of “The London Confession,’ embodying 
the creed of those foreigners. who were 
placed under his superintendence, their plat- 
form of government and discipline, and 
their Form of Prayer, dedicating this to his 
Royal patron, in terms of gratitude and ad- 
miration for his services to the cause of 
Christ.* The last publication which he 
issued during his stay in England was on the 





* This document has a historical importance, since in it 
which thirty years afterwards was sy nodically sanctioned as 
the confession of the Protestant Church of the Netheilands. 
This fact was the strong point with the orthodox party in the 
famous Synod of Dort (1018- 19), in their contention against 
the Arminian party, who maintained that the faith of their 
Church had never been Calvinistic. 





Sacraments (155 552), with a Dedicatory Epistle | 


may be traced the rudimental form of the Belgic Conte ssion | 
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of some length to Edward VI., in which, 
while boldly defending the Swiss against 
the aspersions of Luther on this subject, he 
yet does his utmost to throw oil upon the 
waters which the illustrious Reformer of 
Wittemberg had troubled. 

In the year 1551 hisflock was muchannoyed 
because they did not come to their parish 
churches, and the feeling against them was 
rendered the more bitter because their forms 
of worship were simpler and more attractive 
to thorough-going English Protestants than 
those in use in their own churches, particu- 
larly as to the kneeling posture in receiving 
the Sacrament. In consequence of this, 
a Lasco had to write to the Archbishop, not 
only reminding him of the full liberty granted 
them by Royal charter to worship according 
to their own forms, but respectfully vindicat- 
ing those forms, and particularly their ayoid- 
ance of the kneeling posture at the Lord’s 
Supper, as a necessary protest against the 
superstitious view of that ordinance so sedu- 
lously inculcated by those who were seeking 


to drag England back into Popery. In| 


this matter Cranmer was not so advanced 
as the king himself was, and it was proba- 
bly owing to Royal interposition that steps 
were not taken to trench upon the liberty 
which the foreigners enjoyed in this respect. 

But 4 Lasco’s stay in England was now 
drawing to a close. Edward’s health was 
sensibly declining, while on the slender 
thread of his life hung all the hopes of Pro- 
testanism in England. At length, on the 
6th of July, 1553, and ere he had completed 
his sixteenth year, he expired. His suc- 
cessor, Mary, soon showed that there was to 
be no safety for open Protestants under her 
sway. Hundreds of them accordingly has- 
tened to the Continent. But the foreigners 
who had been placed under a Lasco were 
permitted to leave, along with himself, in 
peace. Their departure from Gravesend on the 
15th of September, in the presence of crowds 
of English people, who on their bended 
knees implored the divine blessing on them, 
was an affecting sight. 

A storm, which scattered their little fleet, 
drove the vessel containing 4 Lasco and his 
party, numbering a hundred and seventy-five 
souls, on the Danish coast. They were fain 
to put in at Elsinore in a shattered condition, 
and the king showed his good feeling by 
giving them an audience and a hospitable 
reception. But his chaplain, a narrow- 
minded Lutheran, so wrought upon him that 
he was led to think it his duty to give them 
no quarter. At an interview between the 


| king and & Lasco, this chaplain not only 
attacked the Swiss views with much bitter- 
ness, but had the effrontery to tell a Lasco that 
to surrender the principles to which he had 
consecrated his life was the one condition on 
which he could be allowed to remain with 
his fellow-exiles in that country. A Lasco 
had already presented to the king an explana- 
tion and vindication of his views, appealing 
to his Majesty’s generosity towards ship- 
wrecked and suffering exiles ; but Westphal, 
a bitter and unscrupulous partizan, whose 
calumnies against the Swiss Calvin had found 
it necessary to expose, had the bad taste 
to call them martyrs of the devil, and, sad 
to say, even the eminent Bugenhagen 
(commonly called “ Pomeranus”) refused 
to recognise them as Christians. Thus 
wrought upon, the king informed the refugees 
that he would rather suffer Papists to remain 
in his dominions than them, and that they 
must forthwith depart. So, though it was 
winter, and the severity of the weather was 
not abated, and though they entreated that 
women and children at the breast might 
not be driven to sea again till the season 
should become milder, all their prayers were 
unavailing. They were ordered off imme- 
diately—the children of a Lasco himself 
alone excepted, who were permitted to remain 
over the winter. No better treatment awaited 
them at Liibeck, at Hamburg, and at Rostock. 
At length, Dantzig gave the unfortunate 
sufferers an asylum. A Lasco went to his 
old and loved Emden, where he was honour- 
ably received ; though matters had been so 
much changed, through Lutheran influence, 
that it needed the good services of his fast 
friend, the Countess Anna of Oldenburg, to 
bring this about. The noble-minded Gustavus 
Vasa of Sweden, Lutheran though he was, in- 
vited 4 Lasco to settle in his dominions, with 
a promise of full religious liberty for himself 
and all his flock; but, hoping to be able to 
remain in Friesland and continue the work in 
which he had spent so many years, he respect- 
fully declined this generous offer. Fries- 
land, however—now under the spell of a 
Lutheranism which regarded itself as the 
one Church in which salvation was to be 
had—proved too hot for him, and he was 
fain to look elsewhere. 

Calvin, deeply affected by the treatment 
which 4 Lasco had received in Denmark, 
wrote a sympathizing letter to him. “Great 
God,” he exclaims, *‘ what an instance of bar- 
barity among a Christian people! It sur- 
passes even the fury of the waves. The 
more I have extolled the King of Denmark 
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for his zeal and friendship, the more distressed 
do I feel in finding that this was on my part 
a false and useless display of mildness. I 
see that a diabolical frenzy has seized all that 


region. And Saxony rages against us with- 
out either shame or measure. Beautiful 
spectacle this to papistical eyes! Doubtless 


learned and thinking men must grieve over 
this ; but the time for silent forbearance is 
past. We, indeed, were for resistance from 
the first; but we yielded to our admirable 
father, Bullinger, who counselled silence. 
Even he has now changed his opinion, and 
urged me to take up my pen against those 
vile slanders.” 

A Lasco now went to Frankfort on the 
Maine, where he formed his Belgian refugees 
into a congregation again. While here, he 
was led to see more clearly, or at least to feel 
more deeply, than he had ever before done, 
the ruinous condition to which the division 
between the Lutheran and the Swiss (or the 
Reformed, as they were called) on the subject 
of the Eucharist was reducing the Protestant 
cause, and to try whether he could not do 
something to heal so miserable a breach. 
His own Polish sovereign Sigismund Augus- 
tus, who grieved over these dissensions in his 
own kingdom, wrote to him on this subject, 
encouraging him to do all in his power to 
remove this scandal; and as 4 Lasco had 
from the first an earnest desire to return to 
his own country as soon as its religious condi- 
tion should open to him the hope of being 
useful in it, he was cheered by these letters 
from his sovereign, and took the bold step of 
presenting a memorial on this subject to the 
Senate of Frankfort, in which he sought to 
persuade them that there was no such differ- 
ence between the two branches of the 


Protestant interest to warrant their refusal to | 


unite in one body. This produced a certain 
impression, and a discussion of points of 
difference was fixed to take place on the 


22nd of May, 1556. But Brentius (John | 


Brenz), a keen Lutheran, insisted as a condi- 


tion of any union, that the Reformed should | 


sign the Augsburg Confession. ‘This only 
widened the breach. As a last effort, A 
Lasco went to Wittemberg expressly to com- 
municate with Melancthon on the subject. 
He was well received ; but the only result was 
that Melancthon gave him a letter to the King 
of Poland, together with a somewhat modified 
form of the Augsburg Confession, promising 
that if the king should see his way to establish 
the Protestant religion in his dominions, he 
would make fuller explanations to satisfy the 
scruples of the Reformed. 
V. NS. 


Before leaving Frankfort, he drew up and 
published an elaborate account of the 
doctrine, government, and worship of the 
foreign churches which he had superintended 
in London—a document occupying (in Kuy- 
per’s edition of his works) nearly 300 octavo 
pages, closing with a copy of the diploma of 
his appointment by Edward VI. to that office. 
The work is dedicated to his own sovereign, 
Sigismund Augustus, in which at great length 
he recounts the history of this London work, 
of his necessitated departure on Edward’s 
death, of his shipwreck and cruel treatment 
thereafter.* He here expounds his views of 
the sort of Reform that was needed for 
Poland, in a manner alike removed from 
fanatical opposition to the Church of Rome 
and sympathy with that anti-trinitarian laxity 
which was threatening to ruin the Protestant 
cause in Poland. Such a man, one would 
have thought, was just what was then needed. 
But on his arrival he found that the king’s 
mind had been poisoned against him, as one 
who was the “butcher” of the church—bent 
on effecting a revolution in it even by force. 
| Happily the king’s mind was soon disabused 
of this prejudice by those who knew the man 
thoroughly, and he sent a message to the 
noble Reformer to work on quietly, and by- 
| and-by he hoped to show that he relied on 
God more than on men. 

In proof of this good feeling, he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of all the churches 
| in Little Poland, where his high reputation 
| for learning and sterling piety, and his family 
| connection with some of the highest in Po- 
| land, did much to diffuse his religious views, 
| particularly among the higher classes, and to 

mould the sentiments of the whole orthodox 
| Protestants. He took an active part in 
| several Synods, and in the translation of the 
first Protestant Bible into the language of 
the country. Unhappily for the Protestant 
interest, he died in the year 1560, at the age 
of sixty-one, while planning large designs 
for extending the Reformation in Poland. 
Of his labour there we have little account ; 
for as his descendants relapsed into Roman- 
ism, they would take good care that all 
records of his work as a Reformer should be 
| destroyed. He was twice married—the 
second time in England, and left a large 
family, one member of which distinguished 
himself both in the army and as a diplomatist. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, his 

known influence in England, and Elizabeth’s 
regard for him, led some of the Continental 
Reformers to think that he might be useful to 
* Kuyper’s A Lasco, vol. ii. pp. 1-283. 
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the Protestant cause by writing to the Queen. worthy to hold a place in the second rank 
He accordingly did so, in a letter of some in that galaxy of men whom God raised up 
length, dated 1st of September, 1559. But indifferent parts of Europe, nearly about the 
though she cherished her own personal re- ; same time—in the end of the fifteenth and 
gard for him, his ideas were not such as: beginning ofthe sixteenth century—to shake 
suited her designs. | the throne of Papal Christendom, and restore 
to the long oppressed Church the faith once 
Such was this eminent Reformer; not, delivered to the saints. 
standing out in the very first, but certainly ; DAVID BROWN. 





THE EMPTY PLACE. 


RIGHT faces come and go—fair shapes 
Dance up and down the wall; 

A Presence in the crowded room 

Takes precedence of all. 
We see it night and day—howe’er 

By shine or shadow crost,— 
A little vacant spot, wherefrom 

One little face is lost. 





The sound of music swells and falls, 
And laughter fills our ears,— 

A silence, hollowed out of life, 

. Is all our spirit hears. 

That silence, like a hush of prayer, 
Can drown the loudest speech, 

And, piercing sharp through laugh and song, 
Our inmost sense can reach, 


No thunder of the outer world, 
No burning rage of pain, 
No passion-storms of love or grief 
That beat on heart and brain, 
Beat down with such constraining strengt!: 
The vital forces there, 
As that dull, soundless ache of loss 
Which lonely mourners bear. 


O little garments in the drawer, 
With such precision spread ! 

O little chair against the wall ! 
O little cradle-bed, 

Uncurtained, in the silent room, 
And pillowless and cold ! 

O mother’s arms and tender hands, 
That have no babe to hold! 


We know full well the worth and wealth 
Of which we are bereft ; 
Dut where are words wherewith to tell 
The emptiness that’s left !— 
Wherewith to span that shoreless void, 
Sound its unfathomed deeps, 
And picture to the common sense 
The sacred Thing it keeps. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
VICTORIA REGINA. 
HERE is something more than amusing in the 
difficulty that has arisen about the royal title. 
It is amusing to study the debates that we have had 
as to whether Queen or Empress is the higher style. 
For the one, men plead an unrivalled duration ; for 
the other, an unrivalled extent and variety of territory. 
For the most part, the debate has not reached a much 
higher level than any ordinary discussion whether 
such and such an individual should be addressed Mr. 
or Esquire. Questions of this ‘kind may have unseen 
connections with important principles of human 
nature ; but when they are made matters of grave 
discussion, most people have difficulty in refraining 
from a smile. 
But there are matters of profound and _ lively 


interest incidentally connected with the discussion | 


of the royal title. The extent and variety of the 
dominions ruled over by our Sovereign is unprece- 
dented. And this wonderful extension of territory 
has come during the last three hundred years. It 
has come since we became a Protestant nation, 
honouring the Bible, and accepting its lessons. It is 
the grandest lesson that has ever been taught in 


fulfilment of the text, ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto | 


all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” It illustrates the vast 
colonising power of a Protestant country. And 
this just means the power of self-control, self-govern- 


ment, and enterprise, which respect for the Bible | 


produces. It points to a fulfilment of the promise of 
fruitfulness, ‘‘ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.”” The colonies of Great 
Britain, like the colonies of ancient Tyre, have some 
of them outgrown the parent state. The Queen of 
England has sent forth her boughs to the sea, and her 
branches to the river. 

With the dominions of Great Britain, the use of the 
English language has undergone an immense expan- 
sion. 
tongue could not have been the native language of 
more than four or five millions of people. Now it is 
spoken by nearly eighty millions. The population of 
the British islands exceeds thirty millions ; that of the 
United States approaches forty ; Canada has about 
four; Australia, New Zealand, India, the West 


Indies, the Cape, and other African colonies, have | 


some millions more. Little could King James have 
supposed, when his version of the Scriptures was 


| executed, that in two centuries and a half it would 


| be the Bible of eighty millions of people! 


might these eighty millions not do for the world, if 
only they were actuated by the highest aims, and 
were taught to make use of the fittest means ? 

India has been brought into special prominence 
in these discussions, and we cannot forget that towards 
India we have a special duty. We rejoice to find the 


In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the English | 


What | 


| Prince of Wales acknowledging the advantage which 
| he has derived from his visit to India, and expressing 
| his belief that the knowledge which he has acquired 
| will be of much use to him in connection with the 
| future. Few topics can be conceived more fitted to 
| occupy the Prince’s thoughts advantageously than 
| the way in which Great Britain may best fulfil her 
| duty to India, And there are few topics in connection 
with which his Royal Highness might derive more 
help from many experienced Christian statesmen who 
know India well. The question of the royal title is 
a small matter ; but it isnot a small question whether 
India in the next generation is to have a ruler who 
‘shall judge her people with righteousness, and her 
poor with judgment, who shall save the children of 
| the needy, and break in pieces the oppressor.” 


A NEW FLOWER-GARDEN, 
‘‘ In the midst of the garden, there was a sepulchre.” 
It is strange, when one remembers the position of the 
Saviour’s tomb, that for the most part our old 
Christian burial-grounds, and especially our city 
burial-grounds, presented so little of the 
aspect of a garden. If churchyards had generally 
| been under puritan management, this would have 
been ‘ascribed to the influence of puritan gloom. 
But the management has been such that the dis- 
credit cannot be fastened on the puritans. The state 
| of our old grave-yards was simply theresult of thought- 
lessness and neglect. But of late there has been a 
| great change. And it is singular that the modern 
association of graves and flowers is due to the influ- 
|ence of the cemetery companies—often money- 
making corporations. We see the operation of the 
new taste not only in the general laying out of our 
grave-yards, but in the disposition to plant flowers, 
and even to spread bouquets and garlands over par- 
ticular graves. In America, the adorning of tombs 
with flowers and evergreens has become an institu- 
tion. This may not be the direct result of Christian 
principle, but it indicates at least the diffusion of a 
Christian idea—the grave, with its. darkness and cor- 
ruption, destined to give way to brightness and 
beauty. 
In the East of London, a new direction has been 
given to this spirit. The question naturally has 
arisen, what is to be done with our disused burial- 
grounds? Are they to be abandoned to neglect, or 
to be kept merely in a state of decency, or is any 
| effort to be made to turn them more to purposes of 
| public use and enjoyment? The Rev. Harry Jones, 
| rector of St. George’s in the East, has instituted a 
| movement for turning the churchyard there into a 
flower-garden. To accomplish this, application 
| needed to be made to the Chancellor of the diocese 
of London. The churchyard had been closed for 
| burials for twenty years. Some other pieces of 
ground lay adjacent. The scheme had the consent 
| of all the parties concerned, so that the application 


have 
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was granted by the Chancellor. The conversion of 


‘the burial-ground into a flower-garden will now, 


therefore, be proceeded with. May it prove the 
symbol of a higher conversion—the conversion of the 
moral wastes in East London into the garden of the 
Lord ! 


THE PATRIARCH OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES. 


Dr. Ingram, minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land in Unst, Shetland, has completed his hundredth 
year, and entered on the second century of his life. 
He has been an ordained minister for a period exceed- 
ing the ordinary span of life—for threescore and 
thirteen years. What makes the case more singular 
is, that his abode is in the most northerly parish in 
the British isles. Another remarkable circumstance 
is, that his father and his grandfather both exceeded 
the age of a hundred. It is wonderful to think that 
eighteen or nineteen such lives, exactly succeeding 
one another, would form a chain to the beginning of 
the Christian era. Dr. Ingram has always enjoyed 
vigorous health, and till a few years ago was“able to 
discharge all the active duties of the ministry. At 
the Disruption in 1843, being then in his sixty-eighth 
year, he was already one of the fathers of the Church. 
The vigour of his intellect seems to have been parallel 
to that of his body, for at the age of sixty he began 
the study of German, and at a much later period he 
studied Hebrew. 

It is interesting to think of all that he must have 
heard of, as events of the day. Three months after 
he was born, America raised the standard of Inde- 


pendence, but he may have heard in his boyhood of | 


the fighting that continued, with little glory to 
Britain, for some years after. When a child of four 
he may have heard of the murder of Captain Cook. 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib would be familiar names 
in his boyhood. At twelve he might hear of the 
death of Prince Charles Edward Stuart at Rome. 
The early scenes of the French Revolution, and all 
its subsequent horrors, would be familiar to him, as 
he was pursuing his college career. The year when 
he obtained license as a preacher was the year when 
Ireland was incorporated with the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. When Nelson was killed at Trafalgar, he 
might be remarking that he was but eighteen years 
older than himself. For many years he must have 
shared the public terror at the name of Bonaparte, 
and followed his whole career, on to Waterloo and 
St. Helena. When the Reform Bill passed, many 
would have called him old. Australia and New 
Zealand were names with which he made acquaint- 
ance very late in life. So also the steamboat, the 
railway, the penny post, the electric telegraph, the 
penny newspaper were all friends with whom he 


could claim but a late and doubtful acquaintance. | 


No man, in the British dominions, has more right to 
use the motto, ‘‘ Tempora mutantur,” whether or not 
he might care to add, “ Et nos mutamur in illis.’’ 
Still more interesting is it to think of the religious 
changes he must have witnessed. In early life, he 
breathed the chill, deistical air of the eighteenth 


century. He witnessed the rise and progress of the 
Evangelical revival, the formation of the Bible 
Society, the birth of missionary enterprise, the dis- 
ruption of his national Church, the revival of scepti- 
cism, the new conflict of religious thought. We 
presume that amid all these changes, his own spiritual 
position has undergone but little change. The Bible 
and the Saviour, the Cross and the Crown, the 
Sabbath and the Supper, prayer and praise, remain 
what they have always been, These are things that 
never change, and never grow old. Happy they, 
young or old, who have their anchor among them! 


MRS. MEREDITH AND THE PRINCESS MARY 
VILLAGE HOMES. 

The latest report of Mrs. Meredith’s institution, 
which has just appeared, contains some interesting 
statements respecting the criminal class. The habits 
of luxury and love of finery in which the children of 
some criminals are brought up, are very extraordinary. 
The daughters of thieves, when brought to the 
Addlestone Homes, sometimes boast that they were 
“kept up” like any ladies, and in these circum- 
stances, they are not very easy to bring down. A 
father, himself of the criminal class, once brought 
| his child to Mrs. Meredith, telling her that the 
| mother had become too daring even for him to tole- 
| rate. The mother was in prison, and the father was 
| in hourly dread of her return, and terrified to let his 
| daughter be brought up by such a mother. 





“In due time the dreaded ‘mother’ made her 
appearance at the Village. Her consternation at the 
sight of ‘her child’ in such habiliments as we pro- 
vide, was indescribable. The gesticulation, the rage, 
the scorn, the excitement of the scene, may be 
imagined by those who know something of such 
people. Among her accusations of us was that of 
embezzling ‘ the large sums which of course Mr. 
was paying per week for the child to us.’ ‘It could 
at least give her something better than water gruel,’ 
&c. &c. The protestations that ‘never, never had 
she imagined that it would be possible for her child 
to wear unbleached underclothes, nor anything 
inferior to the best to be had. Always she had been 
able to provide fine, splendid things from the first 
shops, and she could do the same thing over again, 
as well as ever she had done it. She was ready at 
any minute to take the child home, to a better resi- 
dence than the ladies there had, and also to put her 
to a school fit for her, and pay the price, no matter 
what it was, that might be needed. She had a 
sister, with a large family, with whom she was going 
to stay, where the child would be welcome, and 
where she would have everything as good as could 
be, schooling and all. Sister, in same way of 
business as herself, never was at a loss for anything, 
nor any child of hers; and it was just out of the 
question submitting this one to the state of affairs 
in our school. The law she understood perfectly 
well, and she was prepared to get the child out, and 
would proceed to do it; meantime she could send us 
some proper clothes, and trouble us to put them on 
the child at once, or take the consequences.’ The 
latter alternative was, of course, what we elected to 
take. 

‘¢ In a few days after her visit, this mother sent the 
stock of clothes she promised to her child. They 
were as good as could be procured from a first-class 
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London outfitter. The dresses would have suited 
any young lady of fortune, and the linen corresponded 
in texture. A letter accompanied the box. It con- 
tained a reference to a refusal of permission to repeat 
the visit, and had an air of conciliation about it 
that ill-concealed its character, as an effusion of dis- 
content and pride. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Many indications are occurring of the earnestness 
with which many of the clergy and members of the 
Church of England are prosecuting the temperance 
movement. Both the Archbishops are much in- 
terested in it, and it is said that the Archbishop of 
York has become a toial abstainer. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at a recent meeting, was very happy 
in placing the movement on its right Christian basis. 
It was not enough, he said, to regard intemperance 
as a question of social or political importance. It 
was not enough to dwell on its evils. It was neces- 
sary, over and above this, that its sinfulness in God’s 
sight should be clearly and strongly shown. This, 
we repeat, is the true keynote for any Christian move- 
ment against intemperance. Many persons might 
suppose that by dwelling on all the loss, suffering, 
and misery which it breeds, a profound impression 
would be made. The truth is, these aspects of in- 
temperance have been dwelt on perpetually, and not 
with much effect. But let Christian ministers espe- 
cially strive to awaken a sense of its sin, show how 
offensive it is in the sight of God, what contempt it 
shows for the divine authority, the divine love, all 
the divine provisions for the welfare of man,—and 
there is more hope, through God’s blessing, of the 
desired results. . The two things that it is most 
essential to envurce, are, the greatness of the sin, and 
the greatness of the snare. 

In the East of London, a series of conferences 
have been held with various classes of persons, on 
the subject of intemperance, in order to compare 
opinions, and quicken exertion in the cause. In these 
conferences, there has been no test of views, save only 
agreement in the desire to discountenance intemper- 
ance. One of these conferences was with brewers, 
distillers, and keepers of public-houses. These gen- 
tlemen naturally expressed great pleasure at being 
appealed to in this matter, and some of the licensed 
victuallers wished that the clergy would visit their 
houses. Mr. Robert Hanbury, of Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxton, eulogized the licensed victuallers, who 
were, he believed, “as respectable a body of men as 
any in the city of London.”” The brewers, he said, 
had a great interest in them and in the way in which 
their houses were conducted. He believed that 
every one in the trade would do everything to en- 
courage temperance. A drunkard was the greatest 
enemy a publican could have. The natural inference 
would be that the more there were of such an excel- 
lent class as the publicans, the better would it be for 
the country. Can Mr. Hanbury think so? 

Another of the conferences was with the medical 
profession. It was presided over by Sir George Bur- 
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rows, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Sir George said he could not recommend total absti- 
nence in this climate; he thought alcoholic excite- 
ment useful for working-men in London, and he him- 
self found support from the use of the stimulant. 
But medical men, at the same time, could attest how 
the constant use of alcoholic drinks damaged, and, 
indeed, completely changed the organs and blood, 
producing no end of evil. Dr. Maudsley showed that 
among the poor, insanity was produced by drink, and 
that where wages were low there was less drink- 
ing and less insanity. Dr. Blanford stated that 
drinking was not confined to the lower classes; but 
while the evidence of drinking there came from the 
clergy, the evidence of drinking among the upper 
classes came from the doctor. 

In Ireland we observe that a Church Temperance 
Society has been formed for the diocese of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, on the basis of union and co- 
operation between abstainers and non-abstainers, not 
binding the members to teetotalism, but recognising 
it as ‘* the more excellent way.” 

The subject of dipsomania has also been the 
topic discussed at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association. Dr. Carpenter read a careful paper. 
He thought that more legislative provision should be 
made for the confinement and treatment of dipso- 
maniacs. Dr. Lyon Playfair referred to the experi- 
ence of America, where only 30 per cent. of those 
treated as dipsomaniacs were cured, and half of those 
taken in at the early stages of the disease. 

‘* Public-houses without drink’’ is another of the 
topics engaging much attention. We are glad to find 
that in various places these seem now to be thriving. 
In Liverpool the introduction of cocoa as a beverage 
has been eminently successful. But this is a point to 
which we will direct attention specially on an early 
occasion. 


IlL—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE.—NEWS FROM BRITTANY. 

A very hopeful letter appears in the “‘ Missionary 
Herald,” of the Baptist Missionary Society, from the 
Rev. A. Jenkins, who is labouring in Brittany. He 
is encouraged to hope much from the recent elections. 


‘‘T am writing to you with a heart filled with grati- 
tude to God. You are aware of the great event: the 
Republican party has triumphed at the elections, 
and by its vote the country has given the clergy a 
decisive check, and shown that it will bear their sway 
no more. It is easy to understand, at a glance, 
to what extent the conditions in which we are 
placed for carrying on the work of evangelisation in 
this country have been altered. Colportage will be 
freed from the restrictions imposed upon it, and we 
shall not see a repetition of what occurred only a few 
months ago, when a colporteur was refused, by the 
prefect of our own county, the necessary authorisation 
for selling the Scriptures, unless he could show a note 
of approval from the bishop, and was turned out of 
the office because he expostulated. Nor shall we be 
obliged, when preaching in the country, to be in con- 
stant alarm from officials for acting without authorisa- 
tion and holding illegal meetings. All this is a thing 
of the past, it is to be hoped. France has turned a 
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new leaf, and a new chapter begins in the history of 
our mission in Lower Brittany. 

‘There is an encouraging fact in connection with 
the work of evangelisation among the French people, 
and that is, that the Republican party, by the very 


sympathy with Protestantism. As public opinion in 
France generally follows the party in power, I believe 
we shall now see a marked change of feeling towards 
our Churches. ‘ We are drifting towards you,’ is the 
opinion which has often of late been expressed to me, 
and the priests feel it so well that ‘the safety of | 
religion’ has been their war-cry at the elections. 
As the soil becomes thus better prepared, there can | 
be no doubt that our opportunities of usefulness will | 
also be multiplied. 

The work among the Breton population, which is 
the main object the mission is pursuing, has been 
more interesting. The Madeleine, a suburb of our 
town almost entirely inhabited by the working classes, 
has become the centre of this part of the work. It is 
only two years since we began our Breton meetings 
there in tke loft of an inn. The congregation was 
small on the first day, about twenty came, but the 
numbers increased. In the course of a year we found 
it necessary to remove to a better and larger house. 
The people followed us thither, and still in increasing 
numbers. As the house was put up for sale we took 
a decisive step, and secured it through the committee’s 
help, trusting in the continuance of God’s blessing 
upon this good work. The house forms part of a 
small church formerly consecrated to Mary Magda- 
lene. A large niche built on the front wall, and a 
massive statue of John the Baptist we found inside, 
is all that remains now to show that it has been used 
for that purpose. It is in the room that occupies the 
whole area of the‘house, on the first floor, and which 
may contain about a hundréd and sixty persons, that we 
assemble on Sunday evenings. The room is generally 
quite full, and so much so sometimes as to be quite 
uncomfortable. Knowing this, many come an hour 
or more beforehand, and spend the time in conversa- 
tion or in singing till I come. 

‘¢ A door seems at last to have been opened in Leon, 
that part of Brittany where the clergy and local gentry 
have employed their combined power to keep the 
people under the yoke of the Papacy, and have been 
so successsful that this district has hitherto been shut 
to all our efforts. Passing through a small hamlet 
one day, our colporteur heard of a man who was said 
to be a Protestant. Surprised, he looked for him, 
and found him. He was a farmer in good circum- 
stances, of very inquisitive turn of mind. Dissatisfied 
with the political and religious state of the country, 
he went about saying everywhere that a reform was 
necessary and would come. What was remarkable 











denying Christian lady to provide an Evangelical 
church, with schools, and small hospital attached, at 
Aix-les-Bains, a much-frequented watering-place in 
Savoy, lying on the main highway to Italy. It was 
stated that, of all European lands, Savoy was one of 
the most destitute in regard to Protestant ordinances, 
the Reformation never having been allowed to take 
root in it. 
Protestant church was recently erected, whichis under 
charge of a devoted pastor, M. Fournier; and the 
scheme for a similar institution at Aix-les-Bains has 
his cordial approval and active support. We are glad 
to learn that the progress that has been made admits 
of a hall being engaged at Aix, and Protestant 
service begun’ immediately. There will be services 
both in French and English. The services will be 
begun in May, and for six weeks the English service 
will be conducted by the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Leg- 
horn, whose life has been so usefully devoted to the 
promotion of Evangelical religion in Italy and other 
continental countries. The sum required for the 
buildings at Aix will be not less than £4,000. Of this 
about £2,400 has been raised during the past year by 
the zealous and unwearied exertions of the lady to 
whom we have referred. We have seldom heard of 
anything more praiseworthy than the manner in which 
this lady has toiled for the past twelve months, bravely 
enduring all the disagreeables involved in pushing 
such a scheme for the love she has to the cause. We 
believe she is prepared to continue the same intrepid 
course till the whole sum is collected ; but surely this 
work will not be necessary. In Glagow five liberal 
friends contributed £100 each in aid of the fund ; and 
if the United Kingdom should only furnish fifteen 
men of the like liberality, she would be free to return 
to Savoy, and by her personal efforts aid in a more 
direct way the cause of Evangelism. We very 
cordially express our best wishes, and trust that some 
of our readers will take the hint. The Rev. R. S. 
Ashton, B.A., Secretary of the Evangelical Society, 
18, South Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., and the 
Rev. P. Hope, B.D., Secretary of the Free Church 


Continental Society, Edinburgh, will take charge of | 


any contributions for this object. 


PRUSSIA—THE WUPPERTHAL. 





was that, although uneducated, he had laid hold of 
the scanty passages of Scripture contained in the | 
map book, had learnt them by heart, and attacked | 
the clergy right and left on that ground. To such a | 
man a copy of the Scriptures was a boon; he read | 
it, committed large portions to memory, and went 
about his neighbours’ houses reading the book and 
reciting what he knew. Apart from our influence, 
an interesting work has begun here. I have often 
asked this friend to allow me to preach in his house, 
but he has thought it more prudent to wait until full 
liberty is given; ‘and then,’ he says, ‘I’ll put my 
own shoulder to the wheel.’ ” 


SAVOY—AIX-LES-BAINS. 
About a year ago, mention was made in these 
columns of an endeavour made by an earnest, self- 


Mr. Davis, secretary of the Evangelical Alliance, 
has been making a tour in Germany. From his 
Report we extract a few lines on his visit to the 
Wupperthal, so much associated with Tersteegen, 
Krummacher, and other leaders of the evangelical 
| cause :— 


) 
| 
| * Accepting an earnest invitation from Christian 
| friends in Elberfeld and Barmen to visit them, I pro- 
| ceeded on Wednesday evening by the maii train to 


| the former place, a considerable manufacturing town 
|in the Wupperthal, the mountain stream of the 


| Wupper separating it from the adjoining town of | 


Barmen. The population of both places is large 
and flourishing, and, in addition to the commercial 
prosperity which it enjoys, it has religious privileges 
which distinguish it above most German towns. The 


At Chambery, however, the capital, a | 
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Lutheran ministry is eminently evangelical, and the 
spiritual life and activity of the people correspond 
with their gospel advantages. ‘The week of uni- 
versal prayer last January was observed more largely, 
and with evidences more abundant of the divine 
blessing, than in any previous year. Meetings were 
held daily, with an average attendance of more than 
one thousand persons. I had the privilege of making 
the acquaintance of most of the pastors and others 
actively engaged in Christian work, and, at their 
request, addressed a large meeting which assembled 
on the evening of Friday, March 3rd. Only a brief 
announcement could be made in the morning’s 
journal, but notwithstanding about five hundred 
persons were brought together, who listened evi- 
dently with deep interest to the address. A warm 
response was given, and before the meeting sepa- 
rated it was resolved to obtain the consent of the 
leading Christian friends in both towns to form a 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, and aid its 
general objects.” 


INTERVIEW WITH PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Having got permission to visit the German Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Davis says :— 


‘*I was introduced into the library of the prince, 
who very cordially received me, and, sitting with me 
at his writing-table, commenced an animated con- 
versation, which lasted for nearly one hour. The 
prince is a statesman who impresses you at once by 
his intelligence, his grasp of knowledge, and his reso- 
lute will, based upon enlightened and strong convic- 
tions, which he uses to carry out the governing aim 
of his life. He also gave me the impression of having 
an inner life of spiritual religion which dominates the 
man and governs the statesman up to the point where 
national interests and political necessity require a 
policy of expediency rather than one of private feel- 
ing or personal choice. His highness, in the course 
of his remarks, took a survey of recent events in 
various European countries, commenting on the 
dangers to progress, intelligence, and national pros- 
perity arising out of ecclesiastical interference with 
the consciences and conduct of citizens, and expressed 
the hope that Protestant countries would see the 
increasing need of strengthening their bond of union 
for the defence of those great principles of civil and 
religious liberty which were at the root of national 
greatness. His highness paid a tribute to the value 
of the Evangelical Alliance as a common platform 
for Christian intercourse and combined action, and 
hoped its career would be increasingly useful and 
prosperous. The Prince referred to the following 
incident in his past life. Remarking on my name, 
he said forty years ago he was resident for some two 
years or so in the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, when he 
made the acquaintance of an English clergyman 
officiating there at the time, of the name of Davis. 
A triendship sprang up between them, which con- 
tinued until the prince’s departure. The good clergy- 
man had doubtless ended his labours and gone to his 
rest, but there were probably members of his family 
living about whose position and welfare his highness 
would be glad to learn. I promised the prince that 
on my return to England I would make inquiry and 
use my best efforts to obtain some tidings of the 
family in whom he still felt an interest. The prince 
thanked me, and heartily accepted my offer of service 
in this matter. I left the German Chancellor’s 
library highly gratified with the interview, and the 
cordial and courteous reception I had met with.” 





ss 





III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


LEPERS IN INDIA. 


Mr. Wellesley C. Bailey, of the Church Mission 
of the Church of Scotland, has written some interest- 
ing “ Occasional Papers” on Lepers in India. It 
appears that a cure has been found for that deadly 
and awful disease—a resinous kind of oil, to be got 
in the Andaman Islands, Bay of Bengal, rubbed 
over the body of the leper for some hours every day, 
and taken also as an emulsion internally. Mr. 
3ailey is anxious to use it for the lepers he comes 
into contact with, as well as to use other means for 
their cure. 

He gives a dreadful account’ of the ‘disease. In 
visiting an asylum at Ambfla he saw the progress 
of the disease, and at the same time had the oppor- 
tunity to contrast it with its state in another place 
where there were not the same comforts :— 


‘¢ I was horrified at the terrible ravages the disease 
had made upon most of them since I was there. 
Some of those, whom I had left tolerably well, are 
now such dreadful-looking objects, that I could 
scarcely bear to look at them; and a gentleman 
friend who was with me, after he had inspected a few 
of them, had to leave the place, not being able to 
look at them any longer. It was to me very marked 
the difference between the state of the inmates of the 
Ambala Asylum and those of Sabath@. While in 
both they were well cared for, had good. food and 
clothing, and comfortable houses to live in, in the 
former the disease seemed to hold complete sway 
over them, but in the latter it was held in check. 
Those who have been for some years in the Sabatha 
Asylum have their wounds dried up, and their bodies 
looking tolerably healthy, while in Amb§dla they 
seem to be sloughing away; the difference, it seems 
to me, is altogether owing to the constant, loving, 
and attentive medical care they had in Sabatha, 
which they have never had in Ambala. When in 
Sabatha, Dr. Newton, I believe, used to visit his poor 
lepers almost every day, and they always had free 
access to him, so that whatever little ailment might 
arise would be immediately checked ere it had time 
to add to their already too full cup of suffering.” 


The condition of lepers at Dhurrumsala is pitiable : 
it has been described in Zimes of India. 


‘*Children are born to leper parents in the Dhur- 
rumsala; no separation of the sexes is enforced or 
even thought of. Yet any one who, gathering to- 
gether all his resolution, can walk through the narrow 
passages between the rows of closets in which these 
lepers drag out an existence, that sums up in itself all 
that is most horrible and most repulsive in human 
suffering, would counsel an inexorable separation in 
mercy to future generations. Men and women with 
their limbs wasted, till only the outline of the bones 
remain, or else swollen out of all form of limbs, sit or 
lie on either hand; and at every few yards are to be 
seen wretches who have lost fingers and toes, or even 
hands and feet, leaving nothing but useless stumps, 
which continue to waste and slough. And for none 
is there either medical care or medical comforts. The 
two pounds of rice, and the three pice for fuel to boil 
it, constitute their only resource. They sit in the sun 
with a sad, wondering expression on their uncom- 
plaining faces, as if they could not comprehend why 
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a load of woe had been laid upon them which was too 
heavy for mortals to bear, When they get ‘very 
bad ’—very bad !—they are told ‘to go to the hospi- 
tal; ’ but to the hospital they will not go unless 
forced. They regard it as merely the portal to the 
dissecting-room and the grave, and they prefer to die 
in the Dhurrumsala. No relative ever visits.them, or 
sends them food or money; they are cut off from 
their families and from the community of their native 
villages ; no priest of any faith, no doctor—save one, 
whose name we are told not to publish—no man or 
woman goes amongst them to give material or moral 
consolation of any kind. They are abandoned of God 
and man, and were it not that the Dhurrumsala gives 
them the half of a six feet cell in which to lie, and a 
handful of rice with which to sustain life, they would 
die in their sores along our streets, and in our com- 
pounds.” 


Mr. Bailey has opened a hospital at Chumbe, 
where he carries on his mission. The following is a 
touching case :— 


‘“‘T met a very sad case here a few days ago, a 
leper boy. His father says that he is twelve years of 
age, and has been e¢gh¢t years aleper! He has pro- 
mised to come to us; but I am afraid we-can do 
little for the disease of his body, he is so terribly far 
gone. Poor boy, if you saw his face you could 
scarcely ever forget it; with all that it is horribly dis- 
torted, there is something gentle in his look; and 
though that disease has made an old man of him, yet 
you can see that he is only a boy. The father’s story 
is that he had three wives, and for a long time had 


no children; at last, by his third wife God gave him | 


two sons, and this was one of them. ‘And this,’ 
he said, turning to his poor leprous boy, ‘ is my all ; 
he is my very life; for him I live, and with him I 
die.’ All his affections seem wrapped up in that 
one poor distorted and maimed child. I have 
scarcely ever seen such intense affection dis- 
played before. The old man said to me another 
time, ‘They tell me that I ought to keep him 
separate from myself, and give him his food 
separate ; but I cannot do it, and never will.’ And 
then the poor old man took me out to where he had 
built an altar to an unknown god, and said, ‘I have 
given sheep and goats, and spent many rupees, in the 
hope that my poor child would be cured ; but it has 
all been in vain.’ I read to them of the true God, 
and calling the poor boy near to me, told him of the 
interview between Jesus and theleper. The old man 
then asked me for a picture of Jesus, that he might 
worship Him! When I went to them another day 
with a present of a blanket to the boy, anything to 
equal their gratitude I have scarcely ever seen. The 
poor boy rolled it all round him, and then with his 
father fell down at my feet; but I told them to look 
to God, and not to man; upon which they both 
turned away from me, and the old man, looking up 
to heaven, said, ‘O God, recover my child; not my 
child, but Zine.’ I could not but feel deeply 
touched by the whole scene; and the prayer of my 
heart was, ‘O Lord, write ‘their names in the book 
of life.’ ”” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOPS OF BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 

The death of the Bishop of Calcutta has followed 
that of the Bishop of Bombay with startling rapidity. 
Dr. Douglas, of Bombay, died a few months ago in 
the prime of life, and now Dr. Milman of Calcutta 





has followed, at the age of fifty-nine. Both bishops 
belonged to the High Church party, and consequently 
stood more aloof from the general body of Christians 
than is fitting in any country, and especially in India. 
Dr. Milman was in the midst of very laborious duty, 
being engaged in a visitation at Peshawur, and being 
about to visit Burmah when he was cut off by an 
attack of diarrhoea. 


CANON CONWAY. 


The Rev. William Conway, Canon of Westminster, 
is described by the Committee of the Society for 
improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes as 
a clergyman of rare Christian attainments, yet a 
humble, loving man, whose sympathies with the 
needs of the labouring classes in his largely-peopled 
parish of St. Margaret’s were well known and deeply 
appreciated, 

In 1836, Mr. Conway graduated at Cambridge as 
tenth wrangler. After labouring at Rochester, he 
was appoined by Lord Palmerston to the Canonry 
of Westminster, and vicarage of St. Margaret. 


‘‘ His sermons,” says the Record, ‘‘ so chaste and 
elegant in their composition, and containing such con- 
stant reference to the lost estate of man, the vicarious 
atonement, and the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
and the regenerating and sanctifying power of the Holy 
Ghost, were much appreciated by his hearers at Roches- 
ter, as well as by all those clergy and laity who heard 
him, whether statedly or only occasionally at the 
Abbey or at St. Margaret’s. Specimens may be 
seen in his ‘ Pastoral Counsels and Addresses to 
the Scholars of Westminster School,’ published by 
Seeley. We need not add, too, how, in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society and similar 
institutions, his influence, both direct and indirect, 
operated, by God’s blessing, most extensively for 
good. His ‘ mitis sapientia’ also made him a judi- 
cious adviser to his clerical brethren and his people 
in all seasons of their perplexity or sorrow.” 


MR. HENRY ROBERTS, F.S.A. 


In the same minute in which the death of Canon 
Conway is recorded by the Society for the Labouring 
Classes, the committee say :— 


“‘ The committee received with very sincere regret 
intelligence of the death, at Florence, of their 
respected friend and most valued colleague, Mr. 
Henry Roberts, F.S.A., elected as Vice-President 
in 1867. No short record could adequately testify 
to the great services rendered by Mr. Roberts to 
this society from its formation, in the capacity of its 
honorary architect. He ever entertained an unvary- 
ing sense of the importance, in a social, moral, and 
religious point of view, of the objects promoted by 
this society ; and his example will always remain as 
an encouragement to others to elevate and improve, so 
far as ability and means may serve, the condition of 


the labouring classes.” 


Mr. Roberts was an active member of the Social 


| Science Association, and formed many friendships in | 


the towns where its annual meetings were held. All 
who came in contact with him were impressed with 
his wise and Christian methods for benefiting the 
working classes. 
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IN. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the 
com pa- 
rative 
cool of 
an In- 
dian 
evening. 
Bennet 
Hill left 
his 
father’s 
bun ga- 
low, and 
s trolled 
up to 


Harry 
Trefu- 
sis. He 
we 2. 
with the 
double 
pur pose 
of welcoming new-comers from England, and 
paying his respects to the bride of a friend. 
The station of Nirzaghur was a very small 
one, not to be found on the most perfect 
modern maps. Yet it included at one time 
a considerable native town, and had been a 
point of some importance to the Company, 
tll their trade or policy took a new direction, 





fort was consigned to mere sections of regi- 
ments, Few smaller or more isolated stations 
existed within the Company’s jurisdiction, 
for not only were its officials very limited, it 


Officers and their wives regarded it as a 
special banishment to be consigned to Nur- 
zaghur, and condemned to a society which 
consisted of a major, who was command- 
ant, and his wife, when she was not home 
with a fresh instalment of children, two cap- 
tains and one of their wives — frequently 
at Simla or Calcutta,—several subalterns, 
minus wives, a doctor and his sister, a com- 
missioner and his clerks, and Mr. Hill, a 
retired chaplain and resident missionary ; for 
Nirzaghur, in right of its former importance, 
and of its central position in a great tract of 
heathenism, had missionary schools. To 
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add to the forlornness of the place in eyes 


_ which affected show and gaiety, it was out of 


and left Nirzaghur so far stranded, where its | 
white population was concerned, that its 


was at some distance from the next station. | 


all the great routes—governor-generals never 
passed it, and head commissioners rarely 
visited it. 

Bennet Hill had the most perfect fami- 
liarity with the station. He was an Anglo- 
Indian by birth, and had never been home— 
as he still called England, having been one 
of those ailment-proof children who flourish 
even in India, and grow up to man or 
woman's estate in order to give the lie to 
the reputed fatal nature of the climate on 
infant life. 
when Bennet was a baby, and had resided 
there from the time of his wife's death, 
which had occurred shortly after his arrival. 
Bennet himself had only been absent to 
attend Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Not another Englishman knew more of 
the human life and natural history of Nir- 
zaghur than Bennet Hill knew, not the old 
commissioner, a bachelor who had toughly 
weathered all changes, including those of the 
climate, for many a year. After earning 
the immense credit of mastering all eastern 
philology and jurisprudence, the com- 
missioner was only waiting for his retiring 
allowance to withdraw to England, and 
bestow his large savings on the numerous 
nephews and nieces who were ready to hail 


Mr. Hill had come to Nirzaghur | 





him as a nabob uncle made of gold, to meet | 


their special needs, and to unravel their indi- 
vidual difficulties. 

So far as Europeans went, there was not 
much to know, indeed, but Bennet had that 
little off by heart. He had, besides, through 
his father, and through the assistance which 
he had lately given in the mission work, 
in the view of his taking orders, considerable 
acquaintance with the native population. 
This was not such acquaintance as is pain- 
fully gathered by the magistrate from the 
supple petitioners who, after many salaams, 
crave an audience, and greet him in the hyper- 
bole of their Hindustani, with ‘“Cherisher 
of the poor, all hail!” It was the harvest 
of quiet observation that may be laboriously 
garnered by the intelligent, unprejudiced 
teacher in the school, or the bazaar, among 
the converts; if any, or as he listens to the 
wild protests of the fakeer, who is the new 
faith’s most violent enemy. 

Every feature of thestation had itscherished 
41 
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old associations to Bennet. The rice-fields 
and cane-brakes, the mango-grove and the 
snipe-marsh, were to him what English corn- 
fields and meadows, beech woods and 
pheasant preserves are to an English lad, 
who has spent his youth and much of his 
early manhood in a country neighbourhood. 
Each one-storied, flat-roofed white bungalow 
—with its verandah where all the business of 
the family seemed to go on—situated in its 
compound with its mud wall, or its hedge of 
prickly pear, formed quarters which Bennet 
could have traversed in the dead of night, 
with about as much assurance as he walked 
through his father’s rooms. He had known 
ali his life the stand where the segment of a 
band, in keeping with the segments of regi- | 
ments, had just left off playing. He was | 
equally familiar with the racket-court, ori- | 
ginated by a former sport-loving major, and | 
abandoned till the cold season. He had | 
played many a day about the old assembly- 
rooms, monuments of departed glories, where 
there lingered traditions of balls before the | 
English were reduced to lower numbers than | 
could make up a carpet dance, and when | 
magnates of both sexes, with their suites, still | 
took Nirzaghur on their way to Benares or | 
Delhi. The last building stood a little back 
from the others, and had a group of three or 
four large yew-trees in front, while close 
behind there rolled the river Gheelkok, 
making up in dangerous currents for what it 
These were all 
landmarks which daily use and wont had 
rendered so hackneyed to Bennet, that, unless 
in extraordinary circumstances, he failed to 
notice them. To-night he saw them all in 
clear relief against the orange, amber, and 
pale-blue sky, by dint of putting himself in 
the place of the new arrivals from England, 
and trying to realise what would be their 
first impressions of Nirzaghur, destined to be 
their home for months and years. In this 
light he remarked the stalwart sepoys who 
had been on duty, and were still in their 


_ scarlet and black uniform as they retired to | 
He had eyes and ears for | 
the ayah of the major’s wife, in her long, | 


their mud-huts. 


white linen veil over her dusky face, its flat 
but soft Bengalee features, and lustrous black 
eyes. She was scolding vociferously with a 
native tailor sitting crossed-legged at his 
seam in the verandah, while the family cook 
in his linen drawers and turban, brandishing 
a basting-spoon, joined with full voice in the 
screaming discussion.* These representative 
domestics would not have attracted Bennet’s 





* Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Cawnpore.” 


attention in the common routine of life, but 
at present they appealed to him with the 
wonder of how they would strike strangers. 
In childhood Bennet had been privileged 
as a motherless little boy, brought in close 
contact with mothers—childless for the time, 
and whose hearts were apt to yearn at the sight 
of every stranger child, especially if it were a 
white child, because of their own far-away 
children growing up in a measure strangers 
to them. He had been nursed by the 
major’s and ‘senior captain’s wives for the 
years being. He had been made a little 
plaything by each of the numerous sisters of 
the surgeon, as they came out in succession, 


| and were summarily disposed of to a parallel 


succession of junior captains. 
The favour shown to Bennet had not been 
impaired by the esteem in which his father 


| was held, for though Mr. Hill was not a 


genial man calculated to win and retain 
without effort his fellow’s affection, although 
he was in some respects an austere as he was 
certainly a shy man, he had made his office 
honourable in Nirzaghur, where he was 
greatly respected. For that matter it was 
changed days since the Company had op- 
posed the entrance of such missionaries as 
Carey and Marshman into their territories, 
| because they had dreaded alike the question- 
ing of their own irresponsibility to an absent 
church, and the disturbance of their con- 
venient relations with the heathen ; or since 
Henry Martyn, in the troop-ship which 
carried him to India, suffered persecution 
from his own countrymen as a proper prelude 
to the opposition of Brahmins, Bhuddists, 
and Mussulmans. The fashion of the time 
was outward respect for religion, and God 
alone knew whether there was heart-love, or 
cynical contempt beneath the respect. 

As a young lad almost of an age with the 
junior subalterns, Bennet had been still more 
inseparable from the officers and _ their 
families, and the commissioner and his young 
clerks, who constituted his sole companions. 
Mr. Hill, however willing he might have 
been, and however tender he was at the 
core of his. true heart, was unhappily in- 
capable of becoming the familiar companion 
of a boy, even though that boy was his only 
son and child. 

Bennet had been a large part of his time 
in the other bungalows, as engrossed in 
| military, social, and family concerns as their 
| occupants. He had taken part in all their 

more innocent, ingenious, but desperate 
| devices for shaping the requirements of the 
climate to suit those of England, to which he 
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had never been. He had striven as hard as 


the others to get rid of the heavy burden of 
spare time. He had joined enthusiastically 


in those daring distant excursions to the | 


jungle to encounter and slay the man-slayer, 
which, far more than snipe or gribe shooting, 
diversified the monotony of languid or 
feverish life at the dull and often baked 
little station. He had been voted on all 
hands a pleasant, manly young fellow, not 
more in earnest or with higher aims than was 
perhaps called for in the son of a con- 
scientious laborious missionary. He was just 
serious enough to render him a safer com- 


ledged consciousness, for the light-hearted, 
light-headed young men with whom he was 
in close alliance. He did not differ from his 
comrades sufficiently to make his _loftier 
standard and aims, and his resolute self-devo- 
tion, an uncomfortable reproach to the other 
poor fellows. Their graver thoughts were 
occupied with vain longings for home, barren 
studies of the Company’s army list, the 
burden of drill with the temperature at so 
many degrees Fahrenheit, and the provoca- 
tion of having “ niggers” for men. Horse- 
flesh, billiards, the most trivial gossip— 
valuable in the 
exhausted their minor refuges. 

Bennet had not been so very far removed 
from the others till his youth was verging on 


manhood, and there was a necessity for the | 
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vain, and the disappointment fell heavily and 
bitterly on the man, though he made no sign 
save by scourging his own spirit in secret 
humiliation and anguish as if he were the 
cause of the failure. Bennet never suspected 


| at the time how much he was grieving and 





| much room for demonstration. 
circumstances—well-nigh | 


mortifying his father. 

Then, all of a sudden—coming, no man 
could tell whence, produced by no seen 
agency—there passed over the young man a 
change, the one essential change, which, 
whether it be instantaneous and -striking, or 
gradual so as to be almost imperceptible, 


| whether it be plainly marked from the 
panion, even in their own dim, unacknow- | 


beginning, or slowly and steadily shown in | 


g 
the course of years, is surely God’s dealing 
with the creature He has made, the conquest 
of the spiritual over the natural, the apprehen- 
sion of a deliverance and an inheritance, and 
the entering on a covenant with God through 
his Son. 

That inner change was with little outward 
token ; all had been honest and honourable 
before; there had even been established the 
habit of Bennet’s relieving his father of such 


portions of work as came within the lad’s | 


juvenile capabilities, so that there was not 
And Bennet’s 
setting out a little later to college, with the 


| inevitable promotions and transfers of his old 


| 


friends which occurred in his absence, would | 


| have served in itself to loosen his identifica- | 


| 


education which had been imparted to him | 


in a somewhat desultory fashion by his 
father, being supplemented by a more 
regular training, with the view of his entering 
a profession. Until then Mr. Hill, with a 
scrupulous regard to the rights of conscience 
and of personal liberty, and with a 
some terror of urging on a lad into pro- 
fessions which are in imminent danger of 
being mere professions—the hollow echoes of 


whole- | 


the experiences of others, had abstained | 
from interfering much with his son, or from | 


making any strong attempt to bias him in his 
career. Of course, the lad had been brought 
up in the God-fearing practices of a God- 
fearing household, and he was outwardly 
blameless, being a thoroughly upright, well- 
conducted young fellow. 

His father had waited anxiously—nay, 
with fear and trembling, since he was 
naturally an apprehensive melancholy man— 
for something more, for the breathing of the 
spirit on the dry bones, for the awakening 
and bursting forth of a new life, which should 
be the answer to his endless, fervent prayers. 
It had appeared as if he were waiting in 


| 


tion with the military and civilian residents 
at the station. 


He was still on very friendly terms even |! 


with the newest comer, to whom his thorough 
acquaintance with all the strong and all the 
weak points of the position contributed to 
make him often of great service. But he had 
no longer all things in common with the 


| stout, grizzled, jolly, or finical major whose 


fate it was to command Nirzaghur, with easy- 
minded or fretting officers’ wives, or with the 
young men like himself in the little colony. 
The chief ambition of young and old among 
them was to get promotion, or save money, to 
ward off the bad effects of the climate, and to 
enjoy what was left enjoyable in the situation. 
If the best of them cared for anything farther, 
it was to do their duty in the condition of 
life and circumstances in which they had 
been placed. 

Bennet was very far from feeling that he 
could not and did not sympathize more or 
less with one and all of these perfectly lawful 
aims, and he was prepared to respect the last 
with his whole heart. But above and beyond 
them all, he thought he recognised a clear 
call for him to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
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He had a passionate desire to aid in the 
Christianizing, and therefore in the true 
civilising of the world. He longed to go 
down into the dark places of the earth, with 
the purifying, healing, cheering light of God’s 
revelation, and bring in ever-new disciples to 


| his Lord and Master, till the knowledge of 


Him should cover the face of the earth as 
the waters cover the channels of the great 
deep. He had come to think that no 
military hero’s renown, or great civilian’s 
wealth, was for a moment to be compared to 
the blessed privilege of him who should turn 
many to righteousness, and lead sons and 
daughters who had, in the course of the long 
dim ages, strayed far and wide, into dreary 
labyrinths of error and misery, home to the 
many mansions of the Father’s house, where 
the Elder Brother had prepared a place for 
them. 

For this grand and gracious end~he 
considered no sacrifice and no drudgery too 
great. He was resolved, with God's help 
and the Spirit’s grace, to give his life and 
energies to the mighty task. He began to 
find time and opportunity not long or wide 
enough for the gigantic enterprise on which 
he had entered as another eager volunteer. 
His ignorance and incapacity would have 
driven him to despair, as well as shamed him 
utterly, had he not believed it to be remedi- 
able, and so taken courage. He set to work 
humbly but heartily, studying hard to make 
up for lost hours, and entering with a will 


| and with gladness into all these labours of 


his father’s which he could compass till he 
was ready for ordination, with its full equip- 
ment for missionary service. 

He had no longer the leisure to bestow on 
his friends of the barracks or the judge’s 
court, and these friends, as a rule, could not 
follow him. He had left them behind in 
shallower waters, and though they did not 
condemn him, they looked a little doubtfully 
on the depths into which he had plunged. 
They agreed that young Hill, having chosen 
in the end to become a missionary like his 
father, was no doubt right to go in for all the 
obligations of his cloth—that is, if he were to 
be such a wearer of it as his father, and not 
a wolf or a jackass in disguise. He had 
always been full of go and perseverance in 


whatever he tried, from acting charades to | 


tiger-shooting, and it was not to be thought 
that he would shirk his work after he had 
taken it up. 

He was justified in the adoption of his new 
course; nay, his critics believed in their 
hearts that he was as good a fellow as ever. 








He did not really arrogate any superiority 
over them, but spoke out for the truth 
wherever he found it, though he might shock 
the prejudices of some good people, as well 
as some old friends. He was even ready to 
join still in many of their amusements and 
gatherings when the engagements which he 
had taken upon him could afford him the 
recreation. But he had ceased to be in 
their way, except as a friendly acquaintance. 
An ordinary sub, or a clerk, could no longer 
have for his bosom friend a great gun of a 
fellow whose mind might be supposed to be 
taken up with future prayers and preachings, 
who was up to the eyebrows in Hindustani 
in all its varieties, till he had gone beyond 
his moonshee, and was able for Sanscrit and 
the mysteries of the Shaster. 

Thus the extremely intimate relations of 
his youth with the other European residents 
fell away naturally, and without violence, 
from Bennet, after he had grown in earnest 
and had taken up a new calling. In the 
same manner not a few of the free familiar 
friendships of childhood and early youth 
must decline into simple good-will with our 
maturer years, and, with the development 
and divergence of our individual characters 
and tastes, without blame, shock, or hostility. 
The frequent disruption takes place as a 
matter of course, a thing in the ordinary 
progress of nature, not so complete, perhaps, 
as the physical shedding of our teeth, or the 
casting of the chrysalis by the caterpillar, 
that has merged into a moth ora butterfly, but 
still with an analogy to those processes. 

CHAPTER II. 

THERE was nothing like alienation between 
Bennet and those of his former friends or 
their representatives who remained at Nir- 
zaghur, and it was not in any rebound of 
feeling, not to say in any bitterness of soul, 
that in the comparative loneliness which 
gathered round him, he drew nearer to his 
father, who was wistfully watching and 
rejoicing with trembling over him, as over a 
young disciple who had been strengthened to 
take the decisive step, and a fresh labourer in 
the Master’s vineyard. It was rather in the 
inevitable deepening, widening, and enrich- 
ing of his whole nature that Bennet became 
able to surmount the barrier of spiritual 
reserve and distance which had separated 
him from his father. He began at last to 
estimate intuitively the proper worth, the 
stores of fatherly fondness for himself, as 
well as of brotherly devotion to his fellow- 
creatures, which possessed the toiling, taci- 
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turn, dispirited man who had 

| struggled at an almost forlorn hope. 
| For beyond the secular education which 
Mr. Hill had helped to give to many native 
children, and the form of religion which he 
| had kept up among his countrymen, he was 
| painfully persuaded that he had not made 
one convert from heathenism to Christianity, 
or done more than maintain in life the 
lapsing faith of those of his fellow-Christians 
who abode in his vicinity. He mournfully 
deplored the well-nigh fruitless result ; he 
walked softly all his days because of it, he 
accused his own demerits sternly, as lying at 
the root of the barrenness 
But he never distrusted the goodness of his 
God, never decried the contrasted successes 
of other missionaries, never deliberately 
regretted the step which he had taken, when 
he had abandoned friends, country, and fair 


so long 


taking. When all was said and done, at this 
date, he would never grudge—he would 


thankfully give his son, his only son and 
child, to the same service. 

But a royal reward was awaiting Mr. Hill, 
and its first instalment was the receiving his 
son, as it were asecond time, in the light of 
a helper and fellow-worker. Bennet was not 
like his father in anything save Mr. Hill’s 
single-heartedness and goodness. Bennet 
was spared all the elder man’s deficiencies. 
The son took after the mother, whose death 
had been an _ unspeakabie loss to her 
husband, in all the qualities of frankness, 
hopefulness, and geniality, which form a 
supplement, next to invaluable, to truth and 
charity. 

‘The moment Bennet’s eyes were opened 
to perceive ruefully and lovingly all that his 
dull narrowness had failed to read heretofore, 
of what was most pathetic in his father’s 
partially expressed, uncomprehended tender- 


his standard, Bennet was able to address 


and to pay loyal homage to that noble 
fidelity. 
And who shall say how precious to the 


not too late recognition of his father’s regard ; 
Bennet’s reverent appreciation of the height 
of his father’s Christian faith, and of the 
trials which had saddened, but never shaken 
it? The intercourse between the two became 
very near and dear. ‘The father secretly 
enjoyed, with intense enjoyment, the affec- 
tionate familiarities which he himself could 





never have taken, even the little jests which 
he would never have made with his son. 
There crept into the young fellow’s half- 
repentant care for and fond admiration of his 
father, a certain womanly consideration and 
devotion. 

Mr. Hill seemed to have fresh springs of 
life and faith aroused in him, and had never 
been so little depressed, so nearly cheerful 
about himself and his work, since his wife 
died. The aging missionary succeeded to a 
certain extent in shaking off the oppression 
which had been darkening down upon him 





and leanness. | 


prospects for what appeared, at last, so far | 
as he had to do with it, a desperate under- | 


ness towards himself, and steadfast fidelity to | 


himself directly to that unexacting tenderness, | 


father, as to the son, was Bennet’s tardy yet | 


in fighting the bugbears of years, and in 
advancing anew to his task with an approach 
to trustful confidence in men, as in God, 
since his young, buoyant, gifted son was 
| at his side to help him to meet and at last to 
| overcome all opposition. : 

| Bennet’s relinquishment of his ancient asso- 
ciates in all nearer relations, was not without 
a signal exception, which, while the young 
man was happy in his father and in his work, 
was warmly cherished by him. 

One young officer at the Fort would not 
be repelled by the gravity that had entered 
into Bennet’s joyousness, or deterred by the 
deepened, elevated views of life, and the 
weight of obligations which the missionary’s 
son had, in his turn, taken upon him. He 
would continue to offer his friend his hearty 
allegiance. Rather than drift apart from, 
and lose Bennet Hill, Harry Trefusis would, 
in a bungling, bashful sort of way, consent to 
| relinquish some of his former busy idleness, 
| in order to qualify himself for joining Bennet 
in his simpler pursuits. 

Harry would aspire distantly to an interest 
in Bennet’s studies, though he was no 
| philologist, and he would wait patiently and | 
|respectiully on Mr. Hili’s services. He 
| would even visit and venture on examining 
|a class in the schools, or on what he called 
“cultivating” the natives, rather than give 
up his comrade. 

Bennet was all the more touched by the 
constancy, because Harry, ‘though a clever 
|fellow enough in other respects, was no 
| student, and except in his quiet, persistent 
|adherence to his friend in his changed 
opinions, Harry had not shown any clear 
indications of strong impression on his own 
part. Bennet knew, too, that though 
Harry Trefusis, in a certain single-hearted- 
ness and chivalry of nature which belonged 
to him, was able to combat the ridicule to 
which his staunch support of the Hills 
exposed him—more than Bennet himself was 
called upon to encounter such a weapon—yet 


| 
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that Harry was naturally susceptible to its 
light but potent thrust. 

All things considered, Bennet looked upon 
Harry as a dear and true, though somehow 
much younger, ally and brother, missed him 
dreadfully, and found time to correspond 
with him “like a girl,” Bennet alleged, 
though there was nothing girlish in the cor- 
respondence, when Harry went home on 
furlough. Then Bennet heard with the 
liveliest interest that Harry had “ married a 
wife” in his interval of home experience, 
and waited almost as impatiently as if she 
had been a wife coming out to himself, for 
the young woman’s arrival with her doting 
husband at Nirzaghur. 

It was to welcome back this old friend, 
and offer his congratulations to his bride, that 
Bennet Hill was walking up, as he has been 
described, in the cool of the evening to 
Captain Trefusis’s bungalow. 

“It will make a great difference to me if 
she be not nice, and if she interfere and spoil 
my intercourse with Harry,” reflected the 
visitor a little discontentedly and jealously 
for him, ‘and in that case she will ruin dear 
old Hal’s happiness in this world, if not his 
reverence and integrity, for he is one of 
these fellows born to be awfully dependent 
on domestic harmony,” reflected Bennet as if 
he himself were an anchorite and stoic, and 
had not come from pouring out his father’s 
tea and forbidding him despotically to stir 
off a couch, or read anything save a magazine 
six months old, till his son should return; and 
then he added the next moment, shaking off 
his distrust, “As if Harry with his instinc- 
tive shrewdness and penetration, and with 
his humility prompting him to follow right 
guidance, did not know how to take care of 
himself, better than I could do, probably, in 
the tremendously serious step of choosing a 
wife. As if it will not be the most agreeable 
and advantageous thing possible for the 
Fort to have another good, kind woman a 
great deal younger and more sympathetic, as 
well as more attractive, than the major’s 
wife, poor soul—wiser than the captain’s wife 
—and softer and less engrossed with her own 
mighty concerns than the doctor’s last ambi- 
tious sister. I am a tolerant, charitable 
critic, ain’t 1? of poor women severed from 
old associations and wider influences, and 
stranded at Nirzaghur,” he pulled himself up, 
and took himself off in the same breath ; “ but 
I have set my heart on Harry’s wife being 
a paragon.” 

Bennet was within a yard of the entrance 
to the particular bungalow, when he sighed 
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forth that last ardent desire, and within three 
minutes he was in the centre of the crowd of 
motley retainers, like an oriental edition of 
the followers of an old Irish county house. 
He was handed from one to another through 
the open passages and doors, with the public, 
semi-barbaric state so familiar to the intruder 
that it was quite home-like to him, until he 
reached the so-called drawing-room. There 
Harry, quick to hear and identify the foot- 
step, rushed to the door to meet and greet 
the new-comer, and to present him with an 
effusion of pride and delight to his wife and 
her sister, for as it proved, Mrs. Harry 
Trefusis had brought out a sister with her, to 
share and lighten her exile. 

Taken aback by the double edition of the 
lady, Bennet got confused for a moment, 
and required to consider and observe 
closely, before he could distinguish which of 
the two was his friend’s wife. No doubt, 
Harry had described her in glowing terms in 
his letters, but it must be confessed that 
Bennet, keenly interested as he was, had for- 
gotten the more salient features of the 
description, if indeed there had been salient 
features, and not a mere blurred glory. 

One sister was fair, and one was dark, as 
in the conventionally picturesque, fancy 
arrangement of sisters. But neither was tall, 
both were under the middle size, somewhat 
little women. And both were pretty and 
looked well-bred, easy-mannered girls, who 
might have seen an amount of society that 
would render Nirzaghur a desert to them, 
unless indeed they lived for each other and 
Harry, and on the memories of the past, or 
unless they had higher aims in life than 
social triumphs and delights. 

In opposition to that conventional fancy 
arrangement of sisters which has been al- 
luded to, and of which Bennet had thought, 
it was the dark auburn-haired, hazel-eyed 
sister who looked soft and sweet, and the 
brown-haired, bright blue-eyed sister who 
had a suspicion of independence in the turn 
of her head, and of sauciness in the flicker 
of her eyelids. It was the dark-haired 
sister who came prominently forward, eagerly 
and a little timidly, in spite of her ease of 
manner, as one who had heard a great deal 
of him, and who had been rendered not only 
anxious to see him but to please him, while 
the fair sister looked on alittle carelessly and 
critically from the back-ground. It was the 
former whom Harry presented as “ Mattie,” 
and who must of course be his wife. 

Bennet was dubious which was the elder, 
the married sister, or the sister Anne who 
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had accompanied the bride on her long 
journey, and cast in her lot with the couple. 
For the moment he thought it was the 


unmarried sister, but he learnt afterwards he | 


had been mistaken, and that it was merely 
the difference of character and temperament 
which lent Miss Grey the air of seniority. 
Mrs. Harry Trefusis was twenty-two, and the 
other who had been the mentor till the young 
wife found her Harry, was not more than 
twenty. 
older at twenty than other girls at twenty- 
two. 

Bennet made another hurried, blundering 


date. He knew that these girls were not 
orphans, he was aware that Harry had married 
the daughter of a Colonel and Mrs. Grey, 
who still lived and flourished, in defaultéof a 
general and his wife, at the head of the 
home-regiment to which Colonelb Grey had 
remained attached. And Bennet took up 
somehow an additional convietion, although 
he could not work it out satisfactorily to 
himself, that the girls who, in spite of the dif- 


ference of character apparent at a glance | 


between 
been so 
the sole 
He was 
Trefusis 


them, looked so united, and had 


unmarried daughters of the family. 
told subsequently that Mrs. Harry 
and her sister Anne were merely 


the pair who had happened to be next in age | 


jn the centre of a very large family consisting 
of no less than eight daughters—four elder 
and two younger—as well as of four sons. 
Bennet had only a quarter of an hour to 
spare; besides, this was the evening of the 
arrival of the Trefusises, and he could not 
trespass longer on the ladies’ fatigue, and on 
what Mrs, Trefusis apologized still more 
eagerly for—their disorder. She looked a 
little doubtfully and wistfully as she spoke, 
round the makeshift for a drawing-room, 
forming, as it did, a curigus,compound. of 
white-washed barrenness, afi of a confusion 
of articles of furniture and boxes that had 
not, as yet, found any other resting-place. 
She glanced wonderingly up at the strange 
framework of the punkah swinging back- 
wards and forwards under the exertions of its 
worker, and out at the open verandah into 
which half of the unmanageably numerous 
servants of the household seemed to con- 
gregate, with free liberty of looking in and 
diversifying their occupations, by contem- 
plating and discussing the movements of 
their master and mistresses. 
_ Harry, who was a born gardener, was deep 
in the capabilities of the compound, where 


| and figuratively to seed. 
| Bennet to redeem its credit, and back him in 
| declaring how much—not of shade of cypress 
;and luxuriance of aloe alone—but of the 


But then some girls are ten years | 





loth to be sundered, were at least | 








shrubs and flowers, fruit, and even vegetables 
were concerned. He had taken the place off 
the hands of two subs who had occupied it 
in his absence, and allowed it to run literally 
He was calling on 


beauty, fragrance, and fertility of an English 
garden, it could be made to bring forth, 
under proper forcing and fostering. 

Bennet could do little more than cor- 


roborate the eloquent testimony, while the 


| young wife raised her pretty eyebrows in 
misconception, which he rectified at a later | 


happy wonder, and her sister protested 
beneath her breath, “I cannot believe it, 


| Harry, cactuses and bananas, and such 


foreign uncanny attractions, but not roses 
or cabbages, or even peaches in this region!” 

Bennet was willing, nay, bent on thinking 
the best, in spite of his fears. It was the 
momentousness of the case which had 
rendered him apprehensive. When one has 
only a single friend, and he is at stake, and 
when ladies are so scarce as they were at 
Nirzaghur, a mistaken choice is no trifle. 
He trusted that Mrs. Harry Trefusis was not 
so silly as the senior captain’s wife ; he was 
fain to hope that her sister Anne would not 
prove a troublesome interloper. He had 
his fears, though he had not had much 
opportunity for judging. His comfort lay 
in the fact that the sweetness and the 
softness, if not the wisdom, had fallen to 
his friend’s wife’s share. Mrs. Trefusis was 
very friendly too in an innocent fashion in 
which neither patronage nor ostentation 
crept out. She said at parting, in a voice 
which was full of eager sincerity, “‘ You must 
ask Mr. Hill for us, to let us help him; we 
have been accustomed to soldiers’ children’s 
schools and Sunday classes. I am rather 
stupid, I am afraid; but Anne is quite an 
adept in these matters,” 

The poor benighted young woman knew 
nothing of the task she was proposing to 
attempt, or of the climate in which she was 
thinking to attempt it. Even Harry looked 
aghast at the rashness of the suggestion, 
and sister Anne shook her head with a 
little impatient protest, but nobody could 
refuse to acknowledge that the words were 
well and kindly meant. 


CHAPTER III. 

IN 
Bennet had time to become tolerably 
acquainted with Harry’s “ women kind.” 
In the course of a few more weeks he 


the course of the next few weeks, 
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would, in the dearth of numbers, know them 
at least as well as a man at home knows the 
first cousins with whom he has not been 


sisters. 





| Harry, Bennet started as a perfectly un- 
| prejudiced observer and commentator, and 
came to not a few cool, sagacious conclu- 


to their social requirements, without any 


her susceptible, uncalculating youth, would 
have been less likely to bestow her beauty, 


Trefusis, who was only not “in the banks” 
or in debt in any fashion, and who possessed 
the merest fraction of a private income 





sions. 
and what he heard from Harry confirmed 





Except in the light of his partiality for | asked from God. 
had possessed sufficient private fortune in 





painful economizing. Perhaps if the reverse | 
had been the case, Mattie Grey, even in| 


winning ways, and suave grace on Harry | 


He determined in his own mind, 


this surmise, that Mrs. Harry Trefusis 


brought up altogether like brothers and /and Miss Grey came of a family in the 
happy circumstances which Jabez’ prayer 


The colonel, their father, 


addition to his pay to enable him to rear 


and maintain his numerous family according 


Page 577. 


beyond his captain’s pay. But she brought 
him no money to speak of. Her father had 
settled upon her, as upon his unmarried 
daughters, a modest amount of pocket 
money, such as prevented Anne, in the 
only arrangement which could still keep the 
two together, from living dependent on her 
brother-in-law. In the event of Colonel 
Grey’s death, a thousand or two, in the wide 
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division of his property, might come to | 
Harry Trefusis and his wife, that was the | 
utmost extent even of their expectations. 

But they were full of boundless faith and 
courage with regard to their own powers 
of management, to live honourably and 
happily on their limited means. Not only | 
Harry, but his young wife, and still more | 
her sister, who continued the ruling spirit 
where the two women were concerned, 
scouted indignantly the cynical sophistry, 
bred of self-indulgence, which persists in 
speaking and writing of the life of a married 
couple like Harry and his wife, as a life of | 
extreme struggle and necessary deterioration, 
not only of hardship and penury, but of | 
growing meanness and coarseness. 

“ You will love me as well, Harry, though 
I am reduced to wearing cotton instead of 


silk, and have not time or opportunity to | 


dress my hair in the reigning fashion ; 


while I promise you I shal! retain too much | 


respect for both you and myself to turn 
sloven.” 

* Yes, indeed, Mattie. For my part I have 
been proud of ‘Sir Arthur,’ the best horse 
in the place, but I shall not trouble myself 


to find him growing old and stiff, or to have | 


no other beast to put into our buggy; and 
although I like the other fellows, and have 
had many a cheery day with them, I shall 
not break my heart even if I am driven to 
the last extremity of cutting all that is ex- 


** Allow me to speak, Mattie and Harry,” 
interposed Anne, solemnly. “ Don’t let me 
discover that you two call yourselves a poor 
unfortunate young couple, and go so far as to 
imply that you were a pair of simpletons 
whom love’s young dream beguiled, while 
your friends stood aside and left you to your 
fate, or interposed ineffectually, so that you 
were allowed to plunge into an abyss of debt, 
drudgery, and slavery, the end of which is 
that you repent after it is too late. If you 
are so lost to loyalty as to look on each other 
with disgust, and positive aversion at last ; 
if you even find yourselves condemned to 
contemplate each other unwillingly and dis- 
consolately as miserable victims, I give you 
fair warning, I shall not- put up with it. I 
shall not lend a hand to help in any such 
helplessness, I shall take out my passage in 
the very first ship to England.” 

** As if Harry and I were two spoilt children, 
who must have all the toys that our neigh- 
bours have, and could not bear to be refused 
| one or two, when we have all the necessaries 
| of life, and its one great boon,” cried Mattie. 
| As if that true love were worth anything 
which could not rough it, and learn to sur- 
mount difficulties,” supplemented Harry. 

“As if you were frivolous dolls, and not 
reasonable creatures, beings ‘ breathing 
| thoughtful breath,’ as if nine-tenths of Eng- 

lish curates were not a great deal worse off, 
as if Mattie at least, and I hope you too, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pensive in their ways in order to provide | Harry, had not been brought up without 


first for the wants’of my household. If they 
are such snobs and cads as to cut me on 
that account, let them, that is all I'll say. 
Why, Mattie, I feel twice the man I was 
before in real dignity and usefulness, now 
that I can call myself a householder and the 
head of a family. You don’t think me such 
a wretched muff and sybarite as to whine over 
the lost worldly luxuries—often dearly enough 
paid for, and the artificial consequence of 
the Company’s army man without encum- 
brances? I am not, by a long chalk, so good 
a fellow as Bennet Hill. I have often told 
you so, but I am not such a paltry fool as 
that comes to. You don’t imagine that in 
spite of the would-be compassionate, mock- 
ing, heartless stuff men and women choose 
to sport in books and in idle conversation, 
any beggar worth caring for, and any woman 
deserving of the name, would ever value you 
and me less, but on the contrary a great deal 
more, because we had married for love, and 
were under the necessity of practising light- 
hearted self-denial and a little wholesome 
frugality in our housekeeping.” 


being pampered, and were not ready to take 
with thankfulness the goods that God pro- 
vides,” chimed. in Anne. 

“ Ah, yes, God has been so good to us in 
| giving us each other—so good to me espe- 
cially in bringing you to me, Harry, in 
putting it into your heart to care for me, and 
in letting me .be your wife,” said Mattie 
into her husband’s ear, “that I should be 
the most ungrateful and wicked of girls, not to 
take whatever else He sends—not to put up 
with some small crosses, and be very thank- 
ful,” and Mattie sighed a little at the heat, 
and glanced anew at the incongruous drawing- 
room with its bit of what would have been 
splendour in England, here, its naked poverty 
there, and at the swarthy crew always ready 
to start up, jostle each other, and squabble till 
she was scared, close at hand in the verandah. 
Then she thought with a little lingering 
regret, of the major’s wife, who was such an 
antiquated fright—but that would have been 
nothing if she had not testified utter indif- 
ference to the girls after she discovered that 





they came from a different part of England, 
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to the county in which her children were 
being reared ; and of the captain’s wife, who 
had only cared to get patterns of their dresses 
and copies of their songs ; and of the doctor’s 
sister, who was gone for a long visit to one 
of the large stations just as they arrived. 
This want of society was a little hard upon 
girls who were not only members of a large 


family, but whose father, a man of friendly | 
character and some social influence, belonged | 


to one of the regiments famed for its pleasant 
society all over the service. In addition, the 
regiment had been for a time located at 
an old popular military town in an agreeable 
neighbourhood. The girls had possessed 
congenial families to visit in abundance, and 
Mattie, at least, had numbered dear girl 
friends by scores. 

Notwithstanding, the irrepressible young 
people settled that they were very well off, in 
for anything 





| else greatly to be desired they could trust in 


| Providence. 





They were to be more than 
content, they were not merely to rub along 
somehow, but were to get on splendidly. 

“We shall prove stout campaigners,” 
Harry promised Mattie, who was decidedly 
delicate in constitution—tempted to be 
indolent even in England, and had no more 
experience than a baby. “ We shall return to 
dear old England an old married couple, so 
easily put up, and so hard to put about, so 
full of shifts and resources, that we shall be 
the wonder and envy of all our acquaintances. 
As for Anne, she is such a treasure already, 
and has been so her whole life, that I do not 
see how she can be improved.” 

Bennet, in his capacity of unbiassed 
though friendly critic, had a perception that 
Mrs. Harry Trefusis and Miss Grey had 
been a little spoiled for well-brought-up 
girls in a large family. Mrs. Harry Trefusis 
looked ‘as if she had been always delicate 
and gentle, while unquestionably she must 
have been the beauty of the family. She 
was wonderfully pretty when she had re- 
covered from the faggedness of travelling, 
and before the climate had stolen away the 
carnation freshness of complexion which was 
at once a contrast to the rich warmth of her 
auburn hair, and the melting lustre of her 
dark hazel eyes, and yet in harmony with 
them. She had the extreme fineness and 
delicacy of feature which made her more 
youthful-looking than Anne, and which suited 
an ingenuous, guileless expression. She must 
have been a charming little child, and a 
lovely girl, as she was now a beautiful young 
wife. 
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She had quite naturally and unaffectedly 
| the air of having been petted all her life. 
| Anne, with her own independence, liveli- 
ness, even brusqueness, petted her sister 
as a matter of course. Mattie had Harry to 
boot to pet her immensely. As if that were 
not enough, every man, high and low, 
Englishman and native, down to the lowest 
coolie, and certainly including Bennet and 
his shy abstracted father, was prone to 
exalt her, to bow before the sweet perfection 
of her bloom, and to yield to the irresistible 
appeal made by her helplessness and tender- 
ness. She would take all the homage very 
graciously and modestly—Bennet was fully 
persuaded of that, but he could not satisfy 
himself that such an atmosphere was not 
enervating and opposed to spiritual growth. 

Mrs. Harry Trefusis was not deficient in 
sense, though she was not clever. In that 
matter of sense, as in many other matters, 
|she was really far before the senior cap- 
| tain’s wife, but she had not been accus- 
|tomed to exert it on her own behalf. She 
| was childish, backward in questions of judg- 
| ing and deciding for herself, and very de- 
pendent on others, even in the various grace- 
ful accomplishments which Harry prized next 
to her beauty. She could not sing her songs 
in her pure silvery voice without Anne’s 
accompanying her on the piano, which had 
been brought up from Calcutta ; she could 
not make one of her really spirited water- 
colour sketches without Harry’s drawing the 
straight lines and settling the perspective ; she 
could hardly have eaten her dinner, though 
that was not exactly an accomplishment, 
without all the dishes being carved for her, 
and without her being pressed to the dainty 
morsels. Her dependence—singularly free 
as it was from selfishness, for she was one of 
the kindest little creatures breathing, while 
her kindness compelled in her that con- 
sideration for others which she did not seém 
capable of showing on her own account— 
formed one of the chief sources of her influ- 
ence with men, especially manly men, and 
with motherly, sisterly women ; but Bennet 
could not for the life of him comprehend 
how Mrs. Harry Trefusis would ever stand 
alone. 

It was far otherwise with Miss Grey. 
Bennet could judge that she had been the 
clever daughter of the house; and in the 
wide field presented by the large family, and 
the extended circle or group of circles in 
which she had grown up, she appeared to 
have developed an absolutely formidable 
amount of originality, energy, and enter- 
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prise. These qualities had not been im- 
paired by the circumstance that Colonel 
Grey in following his regiment had been 
compelled to subject his family to many 
removals and journeyings, which not even 
affluence could render perfectly smooth and 
easy. 

“‘ Some of us were born in the West Indies, 
some in Canada, and one at Gibraltar,” 
Anne used to say with hearty appreciation 
of the advantages of a cosmopolitan rearing. 
“ Papa used to call us ‘citizens of the 
world.’ It was well for us, if we were to be 
soldiers’ wives as well as a soldier’s daughters, 
like Mattie here, or to marry a settler in 
New Zealand, as our eldest sister Jane did, 
or even to be a comfort to each other, 
as I can be to Mattie. Wherever we went, 
she and I being next in age, with the boys 
between us and the other girls, were always 
together, at school and everywhere. Mattie’s 
coming out even was put off, with her own 
consent, till we could come out together. It 
would have been dreadful for her to go 
to India with Harry alone, without me 
to see her settled. I did not think anything 
of the voyage. The first thing I can re- 
member was the voyage from Canada, and 
how much we children enjoyed being on 
board ship. Papa and mamma gave their 
consent with only a little urging ; they could 
spare me for a little while, when Mary is not 
to be married for another year, and Clara is 
coming home from school, above all, since 
they were anxious about Mattie, who has 
been delicate, and whom I have always 
looked after.” 

“Yes, we borrowed Anne to take care of 
us and our belonging on the road, to set us 
up in housekeeping, and carry home a good 
report of our doings,” announced Mattie and 
Harry in one breath, unblushingly. 

It was clear that not only Mrs. Harry 
Trefusis submitted to her younger sister’s 
unwarranted authority as much as ever, but 
that Harry, somewhat to Bennet’s indignation, 
was lending himself to the delusion, and con- 


tributed to render Miss Grey more intolerable 
by letting himself become a prey to her 
influence. 

Bennet honestly hoped the loan which the 
couple had taken would not prove like so 
many loans, a grievous burden. 

He could not understand farther than that 
he saw it wore her out and fretted her, the 
restless sparkle of the girl. He allowed that 
she was fine-looking, with her clear-cut, 
rather marked features, and equally clear, 
yet pale complexion, which had been pale 
even before she came out to India, with 
the passion which possessed her. She was 
piquante and rather amusing, in her own 
bright, absolute way. He charitably ad- 
mitted that she seemed on the whole well 
disposed, and that there was something 
generous in her extravagant regard for her 
sister, and something liberal and _large- 
hearted in her propensity—struggling with 
her good breeding,—for arguing with, and 
amending all that appeared amiss around 
her. 

Only the argument implied an appal- 
ling amount of conceit and of crass igno- 
rance of the world, in spite of her familiarity 
with society, in a girl of twenty; and the 
amendment was more frequently a delusion 
and an infliction than anything else. He 
could excuse the subalterns and the commis- 
sioner’s clerks, who in the middle of their 
unbounded: admiration for Mrs. Harry Tre- 
fusis, and of their old allegiance to Miss 
Warren, the doctor’s sister, hankered, with a 


little trepidation in their hankering, after the 


new young lady, who neither languished like 
Captain Bainbridge’s wife, nor queened it 
like Miss Warren, yet who treated them so 
coolly and easily, and did not hesitate to 
find fault with them, in her impartial friendli- 
ness. She was, after all, a young, hand- 
some girl, frank and simple in her very 
ability; but as for him, he was above the 
weakness of deferring to her more than a 
gentleman would to a lady, and a man toa 


woman. 
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ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


By W. 


HE book-reading world has been en- | 

joying a great treat in the Life of Lord | 
Macaulay, written by his nephew, George | 
Otto Trevelyan, M.P. ‘The nephew has | 
caught something of his uncle’s charm of | 
style, and happy treatment of biographical 
materials, and has produced a book which 
will long rank among our _best-written | 
biographies. And in many points, Macaulay, 
as drawn in this book, ranks higher in public | 
estimation at this day than he did three 
months ago. The deep family affection 
which now comes to light, his love and 
reverence for his parents, and his almost 
romantic attachment to his younger sisters, 
give warmth and colour to a character that 
formerly seemed cold and hard. Hfs con- 
scientious industry and thoroughness in work ; 
his constant endeavour to act fairly; his 
abhorrence of all wrong, falsehood, and selfish- 
ness ; his deep interest in the welfare of man- 
kind, and sense of obligation to do all he 
could to promote it, reveal a higher and 
nobler character than the outer world knew 
of. On one point of awful interest—his | 
personal relation to God and the character 
of his unseen life—no light has been thrown 
in this biography. We close the book with 
a chill on our hearts ; we leave his body in 
Westminster Abbey, but are shown no bright 
vista opening beyond. 

There is another figure conspicuous in 
these volumes, which attracts many an eye, 
and wherever it is studied, leaves a profound 
impression. It is Zachary Macaulay, the 
father of the peer. His name was already 
familiar as one of the Clapham Sect, one of 
the noble band whose labours gave the 
death-blow to slavery in the dominiuns of the 
British empire. Sir James Stephen, in his 
well-known volume of Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, had devoted two or three pages to him 
among the other members of the “‘ Clapham 
Sect,” but they were of such a kind as to 
stimulate curiosity rather than satisfy it. It 
is from the Memoir of Lord Macaulay that, 
for the first time, we learn somewhat 
fully what manner of man this Zachary 
Macaulay was. No common man, certainly. 
Not particularly attractive, as regards his 
natural character—perhaps we should say 
the opposite of attractive. Hugh Miller 
used to say of the national Scottish cha- ' 
racter that, apart from religion, it was ungainly | 
and uninteresting. The remark might very | 
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| fairly have been made of Zachary Macaulay. 
| And with equal truth it might have been 
said that religion made him a ‘hero, a patriot, 
a dear friend, a beloved and honoured parent. 
Many of his qualities reappeared in his son ; 
but, strange to say, in the son they appeared 
dissociated from that profound spirituality 
which in the father was the fountain of them 
all. 

Zachary Macaulay was born at the manse 


| of Cardross, on the banks of the Clyde, in 


the year 1768. His father was minister of 
the parish of Cardross, and was the father of 
a numerous family, of which Zachary was a 
younger son. All that we know of his early 
training is contained in three lines of Sir 
James Stephen’s Essay. “Trained in the 
hardy habits of Scotland in ancient times, 
he had received from his father much instruc- 
tion in theology, with some Latin and a little 
Greek.” ’ The religious instruction seems to 
have been carried by divine power with great 
force to the centre of his being. While yet 
a boy, he was sent to the West Indies as 
book-keeper on an estate, where he soon rose 
to be manager. From the first his soul was 
intensely grieved by what he saw of slavery, 
a system which the instincts of his heart as 
well as his reacdirg of the Bible showed to 
be inconsistent with the will of God. He 


tried for a while to mitigate the evils which | 


he could not prevent, but by-and-by he felt 


his position unendurable, and in his twenty- | 


fourth year, abandoning a pursuit which 
promised him early wealth and distinction, 


he returned home to commence the world | 
His next situation was in the deadly | 


anew. 
climate of Sierra Leone. It had been 
resolved to establish there a city of refuge 
for slaves,—a colony of emancipated negrces ; 
and young Macaulay was appointed seconu 
member of the Council, where, soon after 
his arrival, he succeeded to the position and 
duties of Governor. 

It turned out to be the very place for him, 
as he proved to be the very man for the place. 
All the more, that the colony had enemies 
without and troubles within ; slave-traders 
without, who were enraged at the spoiling of 
their business, and within, a motley company 
of negroes from Jamaica, London, and Nova 
Scotia, excellent at eating, but miserable at 
working. Extraordinary patience, self-control, 
and courage were needed for such a post. 
“ His very “deficiencies,” says Mr. Trevelyan, 
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ZACHARY MACAULAY. 





“stood him in good stead ; for in the presence | 
of the elements with which he had to deal, | 
it was well for him that nature had denied 
him any sense of the ridiculous. Uncon- 
scious of what was absurd around him, and 
incapable of being flurried, frightened, or 
fatigued, he stood as a centre of order and 
authority amidst the seething chaos of inex- 
perience and insubordination. The staff | 
was miserably insufficient, and every officer 
of the Company had to do duty for three in 
a climate such that a man is fortunate if he 
can find hea!th for the work of one during a 
continuous twelvemonth. The Governor 
had to be in the counting-house, the law 
court, the school, and even the chapel. He | 
posted ledgers, he decided causes, he con- 
ducted correspondence with the directors at | 
home, he visited neighbouring potentates, he | 
preached sermons, and performed marfiages. 
... He made a point of allotting the lightest 
work to the negroes who could read and | 
write ; and such was the stimulating effect 
of this system upon education that he con- 
fidently looked forward to the time when 
there would be few in the colony unable to 
read the Bible.” 

The settlement was exposed to utter ruin 
in 1794 by a squadron of eight French sail, | 
commanded by “citizen Ailemand,” con- | 
taining as villainous a set of sans-culottes | 
as even the republic could muster. One | 
Sunday morning the squadron moored | 
within musket shot of the quay, and swept | 
the streets for two hours with grape and | 
bullets ; thereafter the apostles of liberty | 
landed, plundered, hacked, shot, gutted on | 
every side; the whole town was reduced | 
to ruins; museum, library, philosophical | 
instruments smashed and torn to pieces; | 
books that had any resemblance to the | 
Bible treated with especial contempt ; 
poultry and pigs were wantonly slain; even | 
a favourite musk-cat killed and eaten. Any 
ordinary man would have been filled with | 
disgust and despair. Macaulay waited for 
help from home, and patiently set himself to 
build up the desolations. Happily, he did 
not starve; for his own people, infected 
with the spirit of plunder, had stolen a good 
share of the provision stores, and when 
the French departed they were compelled 
to disgorge. 

A year after, he paid a visit to England 
for the benefit of his health. On this occa- 
sion he fell in love with a Quaker young 
lady, Miss Mills, who returned his affec- 
tion, but whose friends positively refused to 
allow her to go with him to Sierra Leone. 
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Macaulay returned alone early in 1796. He 
remained for three years and a half, till the 
colony had been set on its feet, and had 
begun to assume an air of prosperity. Re- 
turning to England, he achieved his marriage, 
and became secretary to the Company, con- 
tinuing in this capacity his services to a 
people for whom he felt that he had received 
his very being from God. 

His eldest son, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, was born on October 25th, 1800, 
at Rothley Temple, the house of Thomas 
Babington, who had married one of the 
Cardross Macaulays. The interest of his 
life from this point divides between the 
career of his son, who from his very infancy 
was a prodigy of genius, and the campaign 
against slavery, in which he bore a most 
important part. Mr. Macaulay gave all due 
encouragement to his son for the cultivation 
of his unrivalled intellectual powers, but 
never eulogized him. On the contrary, in 
dealing with him he rather depreciated him. 
If he had heard of him speaking loudly and 
confidently at school, he pointed out the un- 
seemliness of such atone. If he found him 
desultory, impulsive, romantic, careless of 
dress and appearance, and writing a horrible 
hand, he strove to make him orderly, thought- 
ful, business-like. Especially in his earlier 
years he sought to imbue him with his own 
deep religious convictions. No doubt, 
while highly pleased with the lad in many 
ways, he was disappointed with him in some. 
Young Macaulay had a deep reverence and 
even love for his father, but must have felt, 
as he grew up, that, in reference to his 
deepest convictions, there was a widening 
gulf between them. Evidently, too, Tom 
became more and more the real ruler of the 
house. By his brothers and sisters he was 
absolutely idolised. His influence led them 
to share his literary tastes, and especially his 
To all novels, his father 
was at first opposed. He came, however, 
to tolerate what he could not approve. But 
he warned his family very strongly against 
reading novels in the forenoon,—a practice 
which he likened to drinking drams in the 
morning. 

Zachary Macaulay was editor of the Chris- 
tian Observer, and on one occasion he inserted 
in his magazine an anonymous letter in favour 
of novels, especially those of Fielding and 
Smollett. He did not know at the time that 
the writer was his own son, then in his six- 
teenth year, otherwise he might have hesi- 
tated about inserting a communication which 
brought down on him the most violent 
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remonstrances from scandalized contributors, 
one of whom informed the public that he 
had committed the obnoxious number to the 
flames, and should thenceforth cease to take 
in the magazine. 


It is a very common impression that ear- | 


nest men, like Zachary Macaulay, were severe 
in their domestic rule, and very stern in their 
exactions. This is shown by Mr. Trevelyan 


to bea mistake, and as he sets himself in this | 
particular to meet the misrepresentation of | 


Thackeray in the “ Newcomes,” his words are 
all the more worthy of notice. ‘ The method 
of education in vogue among the Clapham 
families was simple without being severe. In 
the spacious gardens and commodious houses 
of an architecture, already dating a century 
back, which surrounded the Common, there 
was plenty of freedom and good-fellowship 
and reasonable enjoyment for young and old 
alike. Here again Thackeray has not done 
justice to a society that united the mental 
culture and the intellectual activity which are 
developed by the neighbourhood of a great 
capital, with the wholesome quiet and the 
homely ways of country life. Hobson and 
Brian*Newcome are not fair specimens of the 
effect of Clapham influences of the second 
generation. There can have been little that 
was narrow, and nothing vulgar, in a training 
which produced Samuel Wilberforce, and Sir 
James Stephen, and Charles and Robert 
Grant, and Lord Macaulay. The plan on 
which children were brought up in the chosen 
home of-the Low Church party, during its 
golden age, will bear comparison with systems 
about which, in their day, the world was 
supposed never to tire of hearing, although 
their ultimate results have been small in- 
deed.” 

Though Lord Macaulay never became a 
Claphamite himself, he showed a profound 
regard for them. Especially he showed his 
appreciation of them as men of great power 
in moving mankind. Writing to one of his 
sisters in 1844, he said, “I think Stephen’s 
article on the Clapham sect the best thing he 
ever did. I do not think with you that the 
Claphamites were men too obscure for such 
delineation. The truth is, that from that 
little knot of men emanated all the Bible 
Societies, and almost all the Missionary 
Societies, in the world. The whole organiza- 
tion of the Evangelical party was their work. 
The share which they had in providing means 
for the education of the people was great. 
‘They were really the destroyers of the slave- 
trade and of slavery. Many of those whom 
Stephen describes were public men of the 





| greatest weight. Lord Teignmouth governed 
| India at Calcutta. Grant governed India in 
| Leadenhall Street. Stephen’s father was 
| Perceval’s right-hand man in the House of 
|Commons. It is needless to speak of Wilber- 
| force. . . . Thornton, to my surprise, thinks 
| the passage about my father unfriendly. I 
| defended Stephen. The truth is, that he 
| 

| 


asked my permission to draw a portrait of | 


my father for the Zdindburgh Review. I told 
him that I had only to beg that he would not 
give it the air of a puff; a thing which, for 


than any attack. 
Review is so well known that a 
eulogy of my father appearing in that work 
would only call forth derision. I there- 


duced into his sketch some little charac- 
teristic traits which, in themsélves, were not 
beauties.” 

As to Zachary Macaulay’s life in the cause 
of philanthropy after his return to England, 
its most conspicuous feature was his wonder- 
ful laboriousness. All the sect were men of 
| great perseverance and painstaking. Of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Babington it was often 


hours daily.. Zachary Macaulay had business 
to attend to, a magazine to edit, and many 


known as so thorough a man, that when Wil- 
berforce was at a loss for a piece of informa- 
tion, he used to say, “ Let us look it out in 
Macaulay.” Moreover, he enjoyed the con- 
fidential friendship of many men of literary 
eminence. Lord Brougham, Francis Horner, 
and Sir James Mackintosh were among his 
correspondents at home; and in France, 
Chateaubriand, Sismondi, the Duc de Broglie, 
Madame de Stael, and Dumont. In the 
manses of Scotland he had friends not a few, 
and on one occasion, in 1817, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Macaulay took their son, then in his 
seventeenth year, with them on a Scottish 
tour, the youngster had a grievous complaint 
of the long prayers and expositions which 
they encountered at the manses. In recording 
this circumstance respecting Lord Macaulay, 
his sister, Lady Trevelyan, says, “I think, 
with all the love and reverence with which he 
regarded his father’s memory, there mingled 
a shade of bitterness that he had not met 
quite the encouragement and appreciation 
from him which he received from others. But 
such a son as he was! Never a disrespectful 
word or look; always anxious to please or 
amuse ; and at last he was the entire stay 
and support of his father’s declining years.” 





myself and for my friends, I dread more | 
My influence over the | 
mere | 


fore am really glad that Stephen has intro- | 


true that the slave-trade occupied them nine | 


other labours of love; but withal he was | 
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Zachary Macaulay proved unfortunate in 
business in the later period of his life. Clouds 
seem to have gathered round him, and his 
religion seems to have wanted that element 
of radiance that would have kept a smiling 
sky. It was a painful circumstance that he 


died before his son’s return from India in | 


1838, and that the detention of the ship | 


beyond the usual period prevented the meet- 
ing which both very eagerly desired. 

Sir James Stephen and Mr, Trevelyan con- 
cur in ascribing all that was noble in the life 
of Zachary Macaulay to the power of faith. 
Referring to his work at Sierra Leone, his 
grandson says, “The secret.of his character 
and of his actions lay in perfect humility and 
an absolute faith. Events did not discom- 


| pose him, because they were sent by One who 
| best knew His own purposes, 
| fretted by the folly of-others, or irritated by 


He was not 


their hostility, because he regarded the worst 
or the humblest of* mankind, as, objects, 
equally with himself, of the divine. love and 
care. 
self so closely that the meditations of a single 
evening would fill many pages of diary ; but 
so completely in his case had the fear of God 
cast out all other fear; that amidst the gravest 


| perils and the most bewildering responsibili- 








ties, it never occurred to him to question 
whether he was brave or not. He worked 
strenuously and unceasingly, mever amusing 
himself from year’s end to, year’s end, and 
shrinking from any public praise or recogni- 
tion as from an unlawful gratification, because 
he was firmly persuaded jthat when all had 
been accomplished amd endured, he was yet 
but an unprofitablesservant, who had done 
that which was his duty to do.” 

Sir James Stephen indicates more,,clearly 
how the deeper life of the man overcame his 
natural defects... He talks,of a countenance 
earnest and monotonous ;, of gestures not 
easy and flexible, but .firm, and deliberate; | 
of overhanging. brows , that .ever appeared 





On all other points he examined him- | 








fatigued, andvofa figure athletic but ungrace- 
ul. Nevertheless there was an inward 
charm which excited towards this man, in | 
his own chosen circle, a faith approaching | 
to superstition, and a love rising to enthusi- | 
asm. He talks of a mind not naturally | 


imaginative, to which self-devotion imparted 
an element of poetry; of a commonplace 
aspect and demeanour which it made impres- 
sive ; of a phlegmatic temper which it fired 
with energy; of a discursiveness which it 
brought to unity ; and of a physical languor to 
which it imparted dignity. ‘ His earthward 
affections,” says Sir James, “ active and _all- 
enduring as they were, could yet thrive with- 
out the support of human sympathy, because 
they were sustained by so abiding a sense of 
the divine presence, and so absolute a sub- 
mission to the divine will, as raised him 


| habitually to that higher region where the 


reproach of man could not reach, and the 
praise of man might not presume to follow 
him,” 

It is all very well to eulogize the genial 
type of Christianity, of which recent years 
have given us some beautiful specimens. But 
there is something still higher in the earnest 
devotion and unbending principle of Zachary 
Macaulay, striving in every action of his life 
to do not his own will, but the will of Him 
that sent him. 

Mr. Trevelyan tells us that his epitaph in 


| Westminster Abbey is the only biography of 


Zachary Macaulay that has: been written, or 
is likely to be written. 
it, 
a document of singular interest. It would 
need to be dealt with by some wise but sym- 
pathetic spirit; but jit would shed most 
interesting light on a ¢areergwhich will more 
and more command , the;; admiration of 
Christian men. Yet evenifyMr. Trevelyan’s 
surmise shall prove true—and@ he has the ful- 
filment of his prophecy in hig;own hands—it 
will be much for Zachary Macaulay to be 
remembered as the man— 


WHO’ DURING FORTY SUCCESSIVE YEARS, 
PARTAKING IN THE COUNSELS AND THE LABOURS 
WHICH, GUIDED BY FAVOURING PROVIDENCE, 
RESCUED AFRICA FROM»THE WOES 
AND: THE BRITISH EMPIRE-FROM, THE GUILT 
OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 
MEEKLY ENDURED THE TOIL, THE PRIVATION, 
AND THE REPROACH, 

RESIGNING TO OTHERS THE PRAISE AND THE 
REWARD, 


“Wares 
4 be = 











We are sorry to hear | 
The diary of Zachary Macaulay must be | 
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MOONLIGHT. 
‘kh bluest grey—the greyest blue, Night has her curtain over all ; 
Where golden gleaming stars are set; | The firs show dark against the sky: 
A moon whose glorious yellow waves | The only sound is in the song 
Make fair the rippled rivulet. | Ofa late nightingale close by. 





The wooded walks which seemed so sweet _| One swallow stirs, the gold stars fade, 
Seen in the morning’s faery light, In the cold sky a chill wind wakes ; 
Now dim and shadowy hold no charm, | The grey clouds frighten out the morn, 


Save the mysterious charm of night. 


Good morn—good night—which is the best ? 
God grant some day that I may find 

Both true : good morn to joy begun, 
Good night to sorrows left behind. 





And thro’ pale mist the new day breaks, 
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DANIEL. 
By W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, D.D. 
FIRST PART. 


W Boome prophet Daniel (for so he is desig- | his servants and immediate attendants. Asa 
nated by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 15, though | badge of servitude, and to indicate that they 
his book does not stand among those of the | were now the property of the king, the prince of 
prophets in the Hebrew canon as, we now | the eunuchshad changed their names, giving to 
have it) belonged to the seed royal of Judah. | Hananiah that of Shadrach, to Mishael that 








His name COMPzy Diniyel, “ God is judge,” or 

“* my judge is God”) was borne by other two | 
persons mentioned in Scripture, one the son | 
of David and Abigail (1 Chron. iii. 1), the 

other a priest of the family of Ithamar, cne 

of those who returned from the captivity and 

signed the covenant (Ezra viii. 2 ; Neh. x. 6). 

The prophet was among those carried captive | 
with Jehoiakim by Nebuchadnezzar. Of | 
princely descent, well favoured and talented, 

he was, with three other Jewish youths simi- 

larly endowed, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- | 
riah, selected for the king’s service, and was 
with them placed under the charge of Ash- 
penaz, the chief of the eunuchs (an officer 
corresponding to the Kislar Aga in the court 
of the Sultan), to be trained with that view. 
He was then probably about fourteen years 
of age; for we learn from Plutarch (Alcib., i. 
37) that this was the age at which those who | 
were to be instructed for the king commenced 
their course of training. Young, however, as he 
and his companions were, they had fortitude | 
enough in fidelity to the God of their fathers 
to decline to partake of the food provided for 
them by the king, as that was connected with 
idolatrous rites, and was prepared in a manner 
forbidden by the Mosaic law (Exod. xxxiv. 
15; Lev. xix. 26). Theyasked to be allowed | 
not so to defile themselves, but to live upon | 
pulse and water, assured that God would | 
nourish them better by this than if they par- | 
took of the king’s meats and drank the wine | 
from his table. This was permitted on trial | 
for ten days, and as at the close of this period | 
Daniel and his companions were found fairer | 
in countenance and fatter in flesh than all the | 
children which did eat the portion of the | 
king’s meat, they were allowed to continue 

this abstinent course. At the end of three 

years they were presented to the king, having 

reached the age at which it was customary in 


| that country for boys to pass from the state of 


pupilage to that of active service ;* and havy- 


jing been found pre-eminently proficient in 


wisdom and understanding, they were pre- 
ferred to stand before the king, that is, became 





* See Xenophon, Cyrop., I., 1, 8. 
V. N.S. 


of Meshach, to Azariah that of Abednego, 
and to Daniel that of Belteshazzar. Of these 
names two at least, Abednego and Belte- 
shazzar, were idol names, the former meaning 
“ Servant of Nego,” the latter “ Bel, who is 
Prince;” and perhaps the other two had 
some idolatrous significance, and all were 
chosen for these Hebrew youths with a view 
to their forgetting the God of Israel and be- 
coming idolaters. 

Shortly after entering the king’s service an 
occasion arose for Daniel’s distinguishing him- 
self so as to be raised to great honour at court, 
and to be brought into great favour with the 
king. Nebuchadnezzar having dreamed a pe- 
culiar dream, was pleased to demand of his 
wise men that they should not only interpret 
for him the dream, but also tell him what the 
dream was. This he apparently did to test 
them (ii. 9); for to so astute a monarch it 


| probably occurred that their pretensions to 


divine secrets were doubtful, and as the same 
power whichenabled them to see into the hid- 
den future, so as to interpret a prophetic 
dream, was equally able to unfold to them the 
hidden past, so as to discover to them what 
had been dreamt; he probably thought this 
a good opportunity for putting their pretended 
faculty to the test.* He therefore demanded 
this of them ; and on their failing to do what 
he required, he ordered in his fury all the 
wise men in Babylon to be destroyed. In 
this destruction Daniel and his friends would 
have been involved, and therefore he hastened 
to the king and besought him to give him 
time, and he would show the dream and the 
interpretation thereof. To this the king ac- 
ceded, and in answer to prayer the thing was 
revealed to Daniel by God, so that he was 
enabled to redeem his pledge. The king, 
overjoyed to find that there was one, at least, 
of his wise men whom he could trust, not 





* It is a common opinion that Nebuchadnezzar had himselt 
forgotten the dream, and wished to be reminded of it. But 
he does not say so, and in this case, how could he be sure of 
the accuracy of their report so as to make it the test of their 
ability to interpret? ‘The rendering, ‘‘ The thing has gone 
from me,”’ in verse § and verse 8 in the Authorised Version, 
has probably led to this opinion ; but the “‘ thing” there re - 


| ferred to is not the king’s dream, but the edict which he had 


issued, and which he tells his wise men he meant to enforce. 
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only loaded Daniel with gifts, but made him 


ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and 
Rabmag, or supreme President of the college 
of the Magi of Babylon. In this elevated 
position he seems to have remained during 
the rest of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, though 
not, probably, without experiencing such tem- 
porary reverses as the caprices of an arbitrary 
oriental prince were likely tg occasion. Whe- 
ther he retained his position during the period 
of the king’s insanity we are not told; but 


| probably, at such a disastrous time, when the 


throne was seized by an usurper, Daniel, with 
other servants of Nebuchadnezzar, sought 
safety in retirement. 

Under the immediate successors of Nebu- 
chadnezzar Daniel seems to have continued 
in office, for we find that even under Bel- 
shazzar he was engaged in “the king’s busi- 
ness” (vill. 27). At court, however, he was 
unknown; it was not from such as he that 
the dissolute youth who then occupied the 
throne of Nebuchadnezzar sought counsel 
or with such that he desired intercourse. 


Belshazzar (the Belsharussur of the monv- | 


ments) was the son of Nabonahid (the 
Labynetus of Herodotus), and was asso- 
ciated with his father in the government. On 
the advance of the Medo-Persian army Na- 
bohahid retired to the fortress of Borsippa, 
and left Belshazzar in charge of the defence 
of the city of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar is 
called in the Book of Daniel, and in the 
apocryphal book of Baruch, the “ father” of 
Belshazzar ; but this may only be in the sense 
of “predecessor;” or because Nebuchad- 
nezzar was, if not the founder of the Chaldeao- 
Babylonian empire, the person by whom it 
was raised to its highest pitch of power and 
dominion, and so regarded as the father of 
all succeeding occupants of the throne, even 
though not descended from him or belonging 
to his family ; or Belshazzar may have, by the 
female side, actually descended from Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The occasion on which Daniel was 
brought under the notice of this prince was on 
the night when the city was taken by Cyrus. 
While the king was holding a revel with his 
courtiers and chiefs, a mysterious hand ap- 
peared delineating letters on the wall of the 
banqueting room. The king, startled and 
alarmed by this apparition, eagerly sought 
some one to decipher the mystic scroll, but 
among his wise men and counseliors none 
such could be found. 


had his own wives with him at the banquet 
vi. 2), hearing of what had happened, came 


At this crisis the queen | 
| (probably rather the queen-mother, the widow 
| ot Nabonahid, for Belshazzar seems to have 


into the banqueting-room and advised the 
king to send for Daniel, who, in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, had ,made himself so 
famous for knowledge and_ understand- 
ing, assuring him that he would interpret for 
him the writing. Daniel was accordingly 


called, and explained the words as intimating | 


the certain and speedy overthrow of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom by the Medo-Persian army 
then at the gates of the city. The king im- 
mediately commanded Daniel to be invested 
with robes and insignia of dignity, and ap- 
pointed him third ruler in the kingdom. But 
on that night the city was taken, Belshazzar 
slain, and the kingdom overthrown. 

Darius the Mede, who had taken Babylon, 
was rewarded for his success by being ap- 
pointed to occupy the throne which Bel- 
| shazzar had left vacant. Though he is called 
“king,” Darius evidently held only a dele- 
gated authority, for it is expressly said that 
he “ received the kingdom” (v. 31, not ‘ took,” 
as in the Authorised Version), and that he 
was “ made king” (x. 1), expressions which 
indicate that he did not assume the throne as 
| of right or at his own hand, but had it con- 
| ferred on him by another. This Darius the 
Mede is not to be confounded with the Darius 
Hystaspis, who was king of Babylon at a 
later period. Darius, finding in Daniel a 
man of wisdom, knowledge, and ability, re- 
tained him in his place of honour, set him 
over the satraps who administered the affairs 
of the kingdom, and purposed to set him 
over the whole nation. This proved offen- 
| sive to the other chiefs, and they sought to 
| find occasion against Daniel so as to accuse 
him to the rulers and obtain his downfall. 
Baffled in their attempts to find any fault in 
him as touching his office, they fell on the 
| expedient of persuading Darius to issue an 
edict commanding what they were sure Daniel 
| from his conscientious attachment to his own 
religion was certain to refuse to do. They 
accordingly got the king to enact that any one 
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| who should within a period of thirty days ask | 
a petition of any god or man save the king | 


himself should be cast into the den of lions. 
This edict Daniel, as was anticipated, openly 
transgressed by following his usual custom of 
praying to the God of Israel; and on ascer- 
| taining this the princes hastened to the 
| king and demanded the enforcement against 
| Daniel of the law by the infliction on him of 
With a sad 
| heart the king had to comply, and Daniel 
| was ordered to be cast into the den of lions. 
| The king, however, had confidence that the 
| God whom Daniel worshipped was able to 


the penalty he had incurred. 
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protect him, and would protect him from the 
cruel fate to which he had been doomed ; 


and so it proved, for when the king came in | 


the morning and “in a lamentable voice” 
inquired whether he were safe, Daniel was 
able to assure him that God had sent his 
angel and had shut the mouths of the lions, 
so that he remained unhurt. This established 
L)aniel permanently in the confidence of the 
king and in his place of authority in the 
kingdom, and in this he continued as long as 
Darius reigned. When the sovereignty was 
assumed by Cyrus, Daniel was still alive. 
How long he lived after this is unknown ; all 
we know is, that in the third year of Cyrus 
he was still in Babylon,*for it was then and 
there that he received the vision with the 


record of which his book closes, and in which | 
and the sagacious and vigorous chiefs of the 


the future of Israel on to the erection of the 
kingdom of the Messiah on the ruins of the 
great world-powers is delineated. 
he did not long survive the reception of 
this closing vision, but where and when he 
died no trustworthy record remains to tell. 
The traditions regarding him in Jewish and 


Arabian writers are wholly unauthenticated, | 


and do not agree among themselves ; some 


Probabiy | 


| 
} 
t 


asserting that he returned to Judea and died | 
there, others that he died at Babylon, and | 
| know not; bu we cannot doubt that he 


others that he died at Susa. At the latter 
place is still shown what is said to be his 
grave, and this is visited with reverential in- 
terest by Jews, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians alike.* 


The Romish Church holds him | 


to have died as a martyr, and celebrates his | 


memory on the 21st of July. To the region 


of fable is also, in all probability, to be rele- 


gated’ what Josephus tells regarding his build- | 
ing a palace of marble in Ecbatana, which | 
was still standing in the time of the historian, | 


and was under the charge of a Jewish priest 
(Antiq. Jud., x. 11, 7). 

The character of Daniel comes out very 
distinctly in the few facts of his history which 
are narrated in his book. We see in him 
one on whom early religious instruction had 
taken a deep hold, so that amid the tempta- 
tions of a dissolute court, an exile in a 
heathen land, subject to the will of a despotic 
and capricious tyrant, and exposed to mani- 
fold trials from the difficulties of his post and 
from the envy and malice of those who looked 
with displeasure on the elevation of a stranger 
to places of trust, power, and honour; he 
continued steadfast in his adherence to the 


religion he had been taught, faithful to the | 


God of his fathers, constant in the perform- 





* See D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orient., p. 283. 
Epiphanius De Prophett., c. 10. 


Pseudo- 


ance of his religious duties, and so upright, 
honourable, and prudent in all his dealings 
that it was only in the matter of his religion 
that his keen and watchful adversaries could 
find anything against him. No subject, per- 
haps, ever held high office for so long a 
period, under such different circumstances and 
amid such convulsive changes, as he did ; 
and no officer of state, either in ancient or 
modern times, ever more faithfully, prudently, 
and beneficially discharged the functions of 
his post. At once honest and obedient, 
truthful and courteous, vigilant and skilful, 
vigorous as an administrator, and at the same 
time wholly disinterested and incorrupt, he 
succeeded in retaining office alike under the 
haughty and high-minded Nebuchadnezzar, 
the weak, luxurious, and insolent Belshazzar, 


Medo-Persian dynasty. 
the sovereigns whom he served, and careful 
to seek the good of the nation into the midst 
of which he had been carried, he never ceased 


| to remember Jerusalem, or refused to identify 


himself with his own people, or failed to seek 
their welfare. 


from Cyrus the edict which permitted the 
return of the Jews to their own land, we 


witnessed that event with the liveliest in- 
terest, though with his joy in seeing the 
restoration of his nation begun there may 
have mingled some pensive feelings as he 
contemplated a long-desired issue in which 
he was not himself to share. 

The Book of Daniel consists of twelve 
chapters, written partly in Hebrew and partly 
in Aramaic. Of these the first six are chiefly 
historical, though in them certain visions of a 
prophetical kind are narrated; the last six 
are wholly prophetical, the only narratives in 
them being brief notices of the time and cir- 
cumstances under which the visions recorded 
are given. In the first chapter the circum- 


| stances connected with Daniel’s introduction 


| to the service of the king of Babylon are 


narrated, especially the refusal by him and his 


Whether, as has been con- 
| jectured, he was instrumental in procuring 


Though faithful to | 


three companions to partake of the provision | 


which had been appointed for them from the 
king's table, and the happy issue of their firm 
adherence to what fidelity to the God of their 
fathers prescribed. Chapter ii. narrates how 
Daniel first rose to distinction and a posi- 
tion of authority and influence in Babylon, 
through his being able by divine help to tell 
to the king a dream which he had dreamed, 
and give him the interpretation of it. In this 
dream the king saw the vision of a huge 
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image, the head of which was of fine gold, 
the breast and arms of silver, the belly and 
thighs of brass, the legs of iron, and the feet 
partly of clay and partly of iron. As the 
monarch gazed he saw a small stone cut out 
without hands which smote the image on its 
feet and broke them to pieces, and ultimately 
the entire image was broken to pieces and 
became like the chaff of the threshing-floor, 
whereas the stone that smote the image be- 
came a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth. Daniel interpreted this dream as a 
symbolical representation of the great world- 
powers which were to succeed each other, 
and at last give place to the kingdom of God 
which should never be destroyed. The head 
of gold, he said, was Nebuchadnezzar himself 
as representing the great Babylonian power ; 
and the other parts of the image of different 
and inferior metals adumbrated the gther 
powers that were to succeed his. These he 
does not name, but they are so described 
that interpreters have found no difficulty in 
identifying them—the breast and arms of 
silver with the Medo-Persian power, the belly 
and thighs of brass with the Macedonian 
empire mm the East, and the legs of iron with 
the Roman empire, whose all-subduing power 
was symbolized by the strongest of metals, 
while its ultimate decay and givision into the 
Eastern and Western empires were shadowed 
forth by the mixture of clay with the iron in 
the two feet. God by this dream thus showed 
to the king what was to come to pass in the 
future. 

In chapter ili. we have an account of 
Nebuchadnezzar's setting up a golden image 
in the plain of Dura, which he commanded 
all his subjects to worship under penalty of 
being cast into a burning fiery furnace in case 
of refusal; of the resolute refusal of Daniel’s 
three friends to obey this command ; of their 
being cast into the furnace in consequence ; 
of their miraculous preservation amidst the 
flames ; and of their deliverance from them 
without having sustained any hurt; with the 
effect of this upon the king, and the promo- 
tion of the faithful three to still higher 
honours. Chapter iv. contains an account 
of a dream which Nebuchadnezzar had, 
which Daniel interpreted for him, and which 
had its fulfilment in the temporary fall of the 
king from his high estate into a state of in- 
sanity, during which he fancied himself a 
beast and associated with the beasts ; also 
of bis recovery and of the edict which he 
caused to be issued announcing what had 
happened to him, and proclaiming the glory 
of Jehovah as the Most High God. In 





chapter v. Belshazzar’s impious feast is nar- 
rated, with its sudden interruption by the 
mysterious hand inscribing certain characters 
on the wall, the meaning of which only 
Daniel was found able to expound, the ele- 
vation of Daniel in consequence, and the 
taking of the city by the Persian army and 
the death of the king. In chapter vi. we 
have an account of Daniel’s position under 
Darius, to whom the government of Babylon 
had been delegated, with his miraculous de- 
liverance from the den of lions, into which 
he had been cast because, notwithstanding 
the king’s edict to the contrary, he would 
pray to his God. 

The six following chapters contain the 
record of visions which the prophet had at 
different times, and in which were revealed 
to him things to come. The first of these 
visions presented in substance the same 
revelation, though under different symbols, 
which was presented in the first of Nebi- 
chadnezzar’s dreams interpreted by Daniel, 
viz., the succession of the four great world- 
powers, here symbolized by four ravenous 
beasts that rose out of the sea, their final 
overthrow, and the establishment of the 
dominion of the Messiah by God as an 
everlasting dominion (chap. vii.). The second 
vision relates to the Medo-Persian¢ and 
Grecian dynasties under the image of a ram 
and a he-goat respectively, and indicates the 
rise from the latter of one who should wax 
very great, and become the enemy of the 
people of God, and the defender of their 
religious rites (chap. viii.). In the third 
vision—which came to Daniel in the first 
year of Darius, and whilst he was praying to 
God, and pleading for the restoration of his 
people in accordance with the predictions of 
Jeremiah, that seventy years should be the 
term of their exile, a term which Daniel saw 
had nearly expired—the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared to Daniel, and announced to him 
that seventy weeks had been appointed for 
the development and completion of the 
kingdom of God after the issuing of the 
edict to restore the Jews to their own land, 
that towards the close of this period the 
Messiah should be cut off, but not for him- 
self, and that at the close of it the city and 
the temple should be destroyed, and the 
nation finally reduced to desolation (chap. ix.). 
The fourth and last vision, granted in the 
third year of the reign of Cyrus, revealed to 
Daniel certain disclosures concerning the 
conflict of the Medo-Persian and Grecian 
powers, concerning the wars between the 
kings of the south and the kings of the north 
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for the possession of the Holy Land, the 

oppression of the people of the land by the | 
conqueror, the ultimate overthrow of the | 
enemy, the deliverance of Israel by Michael | 
the prince, and the final establishment of the | 
kingdom of God at the end of the days | 
(chap. x.—xii.). 

The portions of the book which are in 
Chaldee are ii. 4—vii. 28; the rest of the 
book is in Hebrew. As Daniel was skilled | 
in both languages, he probably used both to | 
suit the difference of subjects in his book. | 
When recording his own history in the first | 
chapter he uses his own language, and as | 
this was also the sacred language of the 
people of God, he reverts to it when he has 
to record visions that relate to the kingdom 
of God. The intermediate chapters which 
are occupied chiefly with the doings of | 
heathen kings and with visions relating to 
worldly powers, are in the language used by | 
the princes and powers to which they chiefly | 
relate. 

That the book is the production of one | 
author, notwithstanding the difference of 
language, and is constructed on a uniform 
plan, may be regarded as generally admitted. 
The earlier part of the book prepares for what | 
follows, and the later narratives continually | 
assume as known what is recorded in the | 
earlier. The predictive portions of the book 
also are arranged according to a plan ; those 
relating to the world-powers by themselves, | 
and those relating to the kingdom of God by 
themselves ; while the later, in some cases, 
contain expansions of the contents of the 
earlier. The unity of Daniel’s character 
also is preserved throughout; and there is 
apparent throughout, as the main aim of the 
writer, the manifestation of how the God of 
Israel was glorified among the heathen, by 
whom his people had been carried captive, 
and his temple desecrated; and how the 
revolutions of empires, the rise and fall of 
dynasties, the changes produced by war and 
human policy are made subservient to the 
development and final triumph of the king- 
dom of God. The spirit pervading the book 
is one, and the style and mode of represen- 
tation are the same, despite the difference | 
of language. “The similar style,” says De 
Wette (Einleit., § 256), “ binds together the | 
Hebrew and Chaldee portions, not only each 
by itself, but also both together.” All this | 
bespeaks oneness of authorship for the whole | 
book. 

The author of the book is professedly | 
Daniel himself (comp. vii. 1; viii. 1; ix. 2; | 
x. 2); and the testimony of antiquity sup- 


|and to represent the book as the pro- 


| seeing into the far-distant future, and fore- 


| sible, be silenced or put out of court.* 


ports the genuineness of the claim; nor is 
there anything in the composition or general 
character of its contents that is otherwise 
than in harmony with this assumption. 
From an early period, however, attempts 
have been made to discredit this claim, 


duction of a much later age. ‘The assault 
upon the book by Porphyry, who maintained 
that it was written by some one after the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, has been 
eagerly resumed in recent times, and the 
most strenuous effort has been made to sub- 
stantiate his conjecture as to the time of its 
composition. The reason of this is obvious. 
Unless it can be shown that, as Porphyry 
asserted, instead of Daniel’s announcing 
things to come, the writer only narrates what 
was already past, so clear and undeniable 
a case of prediction is furnished by this 
book, that it is in vain to deny that to the 
prophets of old was granted the power of 


telling what no mere human sagacity could 
have anticipated or conjectured. Such a 
witness, therefore, must by all means, if pos- 


This, however, it may be remarked in the 
outset, cannot be achieved by merely show- 
ing (supposing this to be done) that the 
book was written shortly after the time of An- 
tiochus ; because this would still leave the 
prediction of the rise and fall of the Roman 
power, and the remarkable announcements 
concerning the Messiah in the later visions, 
to stand as instances of apocalyptic predic- 
tion. Attempts have, of course, been made 
to show that it is not to these that the 
visions in question refer ; but these attempts 
have only served to show how desperate is 
the cause they have been made to sustain. 

As respects the vision of the four great 
world-powers first given in a dream to} 
Nebuchadnezzar, and afterwards given under ‘4 
other symbols to Daniel, the problem is, If | 
the last be not the Roman Empire, how to 
make the required four out of the other three. | 
This Porphyry accomplishes by dividing the 
third into two, viz., the empire of Alexander, 
and that of his successors. But this is ex- 
posed to the fatal objection that it makes the 
strong, crushing, all-subduing power repre- 
sented in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar by the 
iron legs of the statue and in the first vision 
given to Daniel by “the fourth beast. dread- 








* “The main objection of modern criticism against the 
genuineness of this book,” says Delitzsch, ‘is confessedly 
based on its miracles and predictions.”»—Herzog’s Encyclop., 
art. Danied. 
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ful, and terrible, and strong exeeedingly” 
(vii. 7), to mean one which was weak and 
divided, and of which, in the second vision 
given to Daniel, it was expressly said that it 
should be feebler thar that which went before 
it (vill. 22 ; comp. xi. 4); to say nothing of 
the fact that the empire of Alexander was not 
succeeded by any one great power, but was 
broken into fragments, which had no unity, 
and were speedily arrayed against each other. 
Relinquishing this solution of the problem 
as incompetent, the next attempt made to 
solve it is by dividing the first power into 
two, viz., Nebuchadnezzar himself and his 
successors. But though it is quite true that 
the successors of Nebuchadnezzar were in- 
ferior to him personally, it is absurd to make 
their empire a different empire from his, or 
as an empire inferior to his; it was sub- 
stantially the same empire, though under less 
worthy rulers ; and the symbols of the Visions 
represent kingdoms, not kings. Besides, with 
what propriety could these weak, dissolute 
princes, who were neither respected at home 
nor feared abroad, be represented by the 
symbol of a bear that had three kingdoms 
withine its teeth, and devoured much flesh 
(vii. 5)—the symbol, surely, of a fierce, 
mighty, conquering power? A third attempt 
to solve the problem is by dividing the 
Medo-Persian power into two, so that the 
Median empire is the second power, the 
Persian the third. But who ever heard of a 
Median empire and a Persian empire as 
distinct and successive powers after the over- | 
throw of the Babylonian power? ‘The empire | 
established by Cyrus was Medo-Persian, as | 
he himself was Perso-Median, the son of a | 
Persian father by a Median mother ; and so 
Daniel, throughout, represents it, Darius the | 
Mede, to whom he says the kingdom was 
given after the death of Belshazzar, being, as 
already observed, not the head of an inde- | 
pendent Median empire, but the delegated 
chief of a branch of the great Medo-Persian 
kingdom. Besides, supposing there had been 
a Median and a Persian empire, and that 
these are successively symbolized by the 
silver breast and the brazen trunk of the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, and by 
the bear and the leopard in Daniel’s first 
vision, how is this harmonized with the repre- 
sentation in Daniel’s second vision, where it 
is expressly declared that the ram repre- | 
sented the whole empire, and the two horns 
the two kings of Media and Persia? It | 
surely follows that by parity we must regard 
the silver breast of the image in the one | 
vision, and the bear in the other, as indicating | 
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the whole Medo-Persian empire, and the two 
arms its two kings, while the trunk of brass 
and the leopard refer to another and later 
power. The last attempt that has been made 
to solve the problem is that of Ewald, who 
boldly conjectures that the first empire was 
the Assyrian, the second the Babylonian, the 
third the Medo-Persian, and the fourth the 
Macedonian. But this flatly contradicts 
Daniel’s own explanationof Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision, which makes the first of the four powers 
the Babylonian empire. It rests, moreover, 
upon a purely imaginary basis, being built on 
the two assumptions that Daniel dwelt at 
Nineveh, and not at Babylon, and that the 
winged lion is the proper symbol of the 
Assyrian empire. But what evidence is 
there that Daniel dwelt at Nineveh and not 
at Babylon? The sole evidence adduced is 
that in the last vision recorded in this book, 
he is said to have been by the river Hiddekel, 
that is, the Tigris, on the banks of which 
Nineveh stood, when he received it. But 
this assumes the veracity of the historical 
record in this part of the book ; and if this 
be true history, there can be no reason why 
the earlier part of the book, which says that 
Daniel dwelt at Babylon, should not also be 
accepted as true history. But it may be said 
he could not dwell both at Babylon and at 
Nineveh, at the same time. Certainly not; 
but what is there impossible or incredible in 
the supposition that one whose usual resi- 
dence was at Babylon should once in his 
life be at Nineveh, which lay only some forty 
As for the winged lion being 
the proper symbol of Assyria, this also is 
mere assumption. The Assyrian monuments 
show that a winged lion was a favourite 
symbol of that people, but invariably the lion 
has a human head, which makes an essential 
difference between their symbol and that of 
Daniel; and besides, there is no reason to 
conclude that the winged human-headed lion 
was the national or dynastic symbol, or that 
it was exclusively peculiar to Assyria; on the 
contrary, it seems to have been the symbol 
of Nergal, a deity held in as much honour by 
the Babylonians as by the Assyrians, and 
therefore, probably, as much a Babylonian as 
an Assyrian emblem.* It is, moreover, to 
be noted that by Jereiaiah the Babylonian 
power is in the same context described as a 
lion and an eagle (xlix. 19, 22), and as Daniel 
was familiar with the writings of Jeremiah, 
the two representations may have combined 





* Rawlinson’s “ Five Great Monarchies,” vol. i., p. 1723 


vol. iii, p. 461. 
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themselves in his vision, and the form of a| people of Israel and the holy city (ix. 24) 
lion with eagles’ wings may have come before | may also be cited as an instance of pro- 
him as the symbol of the Babylonian empire. | phetical prediction which cannot be set aside. 
There is, therefore, no ground whatever for | The interpretation of the passage, it is ad- 
the assumptions on which the hypothesis of| mitted, is full of difficulty ; but one thing at 
Ewald is built ; it is a mere cloud-castle, and | least is clearly announced, viz., that after a 
his attempt to solve the problem of the four | certain time had elapsed from the going forth 


powers must be consigned to the same fate 
to which he doomed those of his predecessors. 

The failure of all attempts to make out 
four powers, if the Roman power be not 
included, leaves the theory which includes it 
in possession of the field. Four powers 
there must be, and as it is only by supposing 


the fourth to be that of Rome that the four | 


can be made out, the necessity of the case 
demands that this be accepted. But if this 
be accepted, a clear case of predictive pro- 
phecy is established, let the date of the book 
which contains it be fixed as late as the 
opponents of its genuineness propose. 

The announcement concerning the Messiah 


and the seventy weeks determined on the 





of the edict to restore and build Jerusalem, 


' the Messiah should come, and no one has 


yet succeeded in showing that this can refer 
to any event anterior to the time at which 
those who oppose the genuineness of the 
book suppose it to have been written, while 
its reference to the advent of Christ, the only 
Priest-Prince, the Anointed in the fullest 
sense, may be satisfactorily established. Even 
if we should be compelled, then, to assign to 
this book a date posterior to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, it would still present 
the phenomenon of a book containing pre- 
dictions of future events, such as could have 
been conveyed to the writer only by divine 
revelation. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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S he: dwellers in alpine regions are some- 

times for considerable periods entirely 
cut off from their neighbours. The snow 
may fall and render the roads, at no time 
easy Of access, completely impassable. The 


| avalanche may shoot downwards and over- 


whelm or bury many slim chalets in its 
progress. Even though the worst may be 
escaped, the inmates of a house may be for 
weeks as completely cut off from the outer 
world as though they lived in a desolate 
island in some far distant sea. This was now 
the case with Berthold Schweitzer and his 
wife Anna and their children. The snow 
had come down suddenly, and, but poorly 
prepared to stand a lengthened siege, they 
had to face the prospect of hunger and 
starvation. Many a time, when Berthold, 
in the spring, had set forth to take the 
cattle to the higher pastures, had she 
expressed her fears concerning his safety, 
and burdened him with instructions about 
his welfare. At these times he was always 
ready to assure her that there was less 
danger in going there than in staying at 
home in the winter, and, any way, he would 
add, looking serious, “The good God is near 
us.” And now, when the snow wrapped 
them in, so that their poor chalet could 
scarcely be seen over it, and there was no 
hope of communication for days, he could 





‘ only repeat the same words, “The good God is 


near us, Anna, and we shall get safely through, 
if it be His will.” But she would look only 
the more downcast at his words, and say— 

“TI wish there had but been another sack 
of flour in the house, and that I had not 
given thy brother Friedrich the last of the 
potatoes from the pit. No doubt down 
below they suffer less than we do.” 

“ How often have I told thee grumbling 
spoils good digestion,” rejoined Berthold ; 
and then he could not help smiling as the 
thought suddenly came to him, that scarcity 
of food was a much more likely evil than 
failure of appetite; but he quickly added, 
‘Thou art not wont to grudge a gift to those 
who are worse off than we are.” 

“T never heard any one talk like thee, 
Berthold ; thy easiness vexes me. It would 
not trouble thee though there was not a bite 
in the house; but look you at this little 
row—it needs no skill in counting to see 
how we shall be put to it,” and she broke 
into tears as she pointed to the line of little 
shoes ranged in the passage, as if for a 
reminder of the weight of the blow that had 
fallen on them. 

“Well,” urged Berthold, “we must do the 
best we can. The children are God’s best 
gifts, and each must bring a blessing, though 
things look very dark just now. But when 
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they are at the worst they mend, as the | WD 6. 6a 


Many are the people who from 


proverb says. Perhaps by to-morrow I may | day to day go on, as though God were a 


be able to creep down to the village, and get 
something, if so be God in His mercy has 
spared the place.” 

But to-morrow came, and the next day, 
and still Berthold was kept in durance. His 
only relief was in reading from an old book, 
which had been his father’s ; and now and 
then Anna, in the pauses of her spinning, 
as the younger children played around her 
unconcerned, would strain her ear to listen 
—for Berthold had never unlearned a bad 
habit of reading aloud, even when he had no 
wish that others should hear. And now 
Anna caught hold, at intervals, of something 
like this :-— 

“If thou art sore laden with losses, look 
up; if thou art laden with successes, look 
down ; for of the two burdens the last is the 
heaviest to carry, and no star is seen by the 
downward looker, unless the well is deep, 
and then it is but the shadow ofa star. We 
must look up in joy for the reality ; while we 
sorrow, even though we sorrowas those having 
hope, it is still but the shadow that we see. 
You remember Paul, how in stripes, in ship- 
wrecks, in bonds, he rejoiced. So it has 


| been with thousands and thousands of the 
| faithful followers of Christ in all times. .. . 


It is said, I fear with some truth, that 
those who dwell in lofty places, as we do 
among these Swiss hills, are so apt to look 
downward that they stoop in their gait before 
they reach mid-age. Here is a parable of 
life before our eyes every day. Let us not 
forget it. If a man is lifted up by wealth, 
by worldly station, he is but placed on a 
lonely hill-top, with a world beneath him 
ever in his gaze, and drawing it away from 
the sky. He becomes proud, self-confident, 
given to think only of his own things. Suf- 
fering and loss temper the mind, and, like 
well-polished glass to the eye, give it 
lengthened vision. The Bible, of all books, 
is true to the life. 


out from among their brethren at the call of 
our Lord, when He walked in the flesh 
through the cities of Judea! Nicodemus 
only came to Him secretly. 
man who had great possessions went away 
sorrowful. 
he could not withstand the clamour of the 
Jews. . . . . But while we study to let God 
work out His own will with us, accepting all 
real trials as being meant for our improve- 
ment, let us be careful not to inflict trials on 
ourselves ; making stripes to lash ourselves 





How few of the wealthy, | 
.the comfortable, the high in station, came 


The young | 


Pilate saw no wrong in Him, but | 


niggard. They do not believe that He means 
to be a faithful Father. 
though He were a hard master, or as if He 
were like some one left in charge of a garden, 
that would grudge a passing child the pluck- 
ing of a flower in it..... I have ever 
known good people who took the relish out 
of their daily food by grumbling at it; and 
were no better than the dog that loses his 
| taste of one morsel by overhaste to make 
| sare of the next. And these good folks 
called themselves Christians. I will not 
| deny that they were; but if God loves a 
| cheerful giver, then He must love a cheerful 
receiver too; and sure I am that ‘ey would be 
| as niggard in their giving as in their receiv- 
ing, even though they were rich, My friends, 
it is here that the poor can outstrip their 
superiors—they can more easily be great and 
generous in spirit, knowing that in the spirit 
the Lord will fulfil their desire. So it was 
with Hannah of old, so it was with Simeon, 
so it was and is now with all who look above 
little earthly cares and long for the coming 
of that glorious day, when the Spirit of the 
Lord shall cover the earth. If thou 
wouldst follow Christ, if thou wouldst fare 
forward with Him, mourn not that thou 
j} art but ill supplied with worldly things. 
Thy poverty makes thy access easy, thy 
sorrow is a ready preparation for His joy, 
thy emptiness for His fulness. ‘ Leave all 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and follow 
me.’ For us, brethren, the hardest part 
of the task is done. We have so little 
to leave that we should be thankful. .... 
And oh, the sweetness of that journey! 
Footsore, weary, hungry, sleepless, there 
is a constant repast of peace for the soul. 
Jesus is in the heart; He guides us 
safely by the green pastures and the still 
waters ; He soothes us, lifts us up, washes 
our feet. All losses, griefs, hard work, hard 
fare, lack of friends, are made up to us 
richly when we have Him by our side. 
‘Galilean, thou hast conquered,’ said the 
pale pagan; and so may we say, but with 
|joy. He has conquered us to save us, to 
lead us to the land that is sweeter than this 
| present, even to Beulah. ... . Let, then, 
our souls dwell in the valley, and rejoice in 
| the richness of His blessing. Privation will 
not daunt us then, nor solitude oppress us. 
Though we starve, we are well fed; though 
the fire burn us, we suffer not ; though the 
| waters rise upon us, they carry us not away ; 
' * though we die, we live.’ ” 
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They treat Him as | 
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This book had become Berthold’s close | 
companion. It had a year ago made a} 
changed man of him. But Anna could not 
understand the change—it was a mystery to 
her, that a man should be able to look so 
calmly at what often made her anxious and 
distressed her beyond words. And some- 
times, she had been so impatient as to be- 
come reproachful; and had thought to 
herself that Berthold was losing the manly 
spirit for which he had been famous in his 
youth. His quiet answer had not always in 


seldom it would have relieved her in midst | 
of her own irritation and concern, if he had 


but answered her more after the manner in | 


which she was sometimes tempted to speak | 
to him. It is indeed a paradox of human 
nature, that gentleness does not always have | 
its pacifying effect, but is only irritating. | 
So Anna had often felt it, and blamed her- | 
self keenly for it afterwards. But now, 
whether it were that this new danger had 
stirred a hitherto unopened depth of her 
nature, or that there was something unusually 
touching in the tremulous voice with which 
Berthold read, some of these sentences came 


back to memory, strangely enough, the text 
of the Jast sermon she had heard at the 
village: “He that taketh not up his cross 
and followeth me, is not worthy of me,” and 
the ideaof taking up the cross—i.c. receiving 
gladly the cares and tnals of life as appointed 
by God, aecordingly as the preacher had ex- 
plained it, fixed itself in ber mind. “ Per- 
haps,” she thought, “that is what Berthold 
has done,—perhaps that is why he can be 





and put owt and miserable.” 

On this occasion relief came to them 
at length, and though all the family had 
suffered, no permanent evil results remained. 


i. 
But next year, as Berthold was conducting 
a party of travellers up the mountain (for, 
like numbers of Swiss peasants, he would 





sometimes act as a guide), a slip took place 


on the glacier, and he and another man were 
engulfed: Anna’s sorrow was overwhelming. 
What could she do to bring up that young 
family? How would she manage through 
the long winter? How could she ever pay 
for teaching them as they should be taught ? 
The neighbours came to offer her their sym- 
pathy ; but every word they uttered seemed 
only to add to the sore burden that lay on 
her heart: the minister came and spoke to 
her of the bliss of those who die at peace, 
as he knew Berthold had done. And the 
true pity conveyed in the words of the 
venerable grey-haired old man helped her 
fora moment. But when the children were 
put to bed, all the old misery came back, 
with the sense of her utter loneliness in the 
world. She was prostrated by her sorrow, 
nearly beside herself; but just when she was 
at the worst, sitting by the fire maming in 
her chair, the words, ‘The good God is 


'near us, Anna, He will carry us safely 


through, if it be His will,” sounded in her 
ear as if Berthold had spoken them. She 
actually started and looked up to see if he 
were not beside her. There was no Berthold 
there; but under a kind of indescribable 
attraction, she rose and went to the little 
book-case, and taking down that old book, 
she opened it and read :— 

“O ye that mourn the love of your best 
amd dearest, despair not—they are safe with 
Him. As the shepherd foldeth the lambs, 
as the mother straineth the child to her 
breast, so rest they on the breast of Jesus. 
It is well with them; and so be ye follow 
im their footsteps, it shall be well with you. 
God will provide.” That sufficed: it was 
like a nail driven home. That book did 
for the wife what it had already done for the 
husband. God-fearing, patient, and full of 
faith, Anna became, and she not only con- 
trived to bring up her children and to 


educate them, living to see two of her sons 
worthy pastors of her loved Swiss Church, 
but she herself exercised such an influence 
for good in her native valley as few women 


have done. 


E. CONDER GRAY. 
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GETHSEMANE. 


JouN xviii. 1, 2. 


HE “words” referred to in-the first 
verse are the words of our Lord’s last 
discourse to His disciples, and of His great 
intercessory prayer. They were spoken in 
the upper room in Jerusalem, where He had 
been keeping the Passover, and instituting 
the Supper. It has been a solemn, a sorrow- 
ful season with them. Yet not unhappy. 
The great words of the Master, although as 
yet mystical and dark, have raised their 
soothed their 
hearts. ‘They know not what is coming, but 
come what will, they think they are able, and 
resolved, to follow the Master, and share all 
His fortunes. 

One of their number has already left. 
Having received the sop from Jesus, with 
the injunction, ‘“ That thou doest do quickly,” 
an injunction which no one at the table 
understood as referring to anything beyond 
things he had often done before, “he went | 
immediately out ; and it was night.” Night 


that lies before them is, as we have said, 
comparatively dark; for the hills meet 
closely, and both Mount Moriah and Mount 
Olivet are steep. A brook runs through 
the gorge. Not a perpetual stream, a storm- 
brook only or winter-torrent. Over this 
brook Kedron they have often passed before, 
and over it they are going to pass again to- 
night. They would cross this brook always in 
going to Bethany. They would equally cross 
it in going to Gethsemane. It is, however, no 
more than on the other side of the brook. 
I am speaking of the ¢raditional Gethsemane, 
which is in the keeping of the Latin Church, 


|and walled in by her, as is her wont with 


indeed to him, that neveragain broke into quiet | 
moming ! that never more lifted itself from | 


his life! 

the eleven. 
narratives, not only that Jesus knows where 
Judas has gone—to tell the chief priests of 


And now, Jesus goes forth with 


It is very clear from the Gospel | 


other things, ecclesiastical and religious, and 
which is visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of the world, new eyes coming every day 
to gaze, and new hearts to wonder and 
worship. 

But, after all, the zeal Gethsemane may 
have been a little way farther up the valley 
than the present one, or farther up the hill- 
side, or, as some think, even on, or near, the 
very top. It is right we should remember 
that there is nothing like complete certainty 


|as to the precise locality of almost any of 


the Master’s movements, and get soldiers for | 


His apprehension, but it is equally clear that 
Judas knows, before he leaves the room, 


where Jesus is going to-night with His | 


disciples, and where therefore he will find 
Him when he comes with his band. Let 
him go on his darksome way. We are to 
keep better company. All being finished, 
Jesus went forth with the eleven. It was 
night. Silence had fallen on the city. In 
the eastern cities, as we know, the active 
day begins sooner, and ends earlier, than 
with us. Besides, it was now, even in our 
sense, wearing late; and as they trod the 
streets, probably not much wider than they 
are now, towards the eastern gate, they 
would find few abroad except themselves. 
As they issued from the gate in the wall, 
and looked down into the deep, dark ravine | 
that lay before them, the silence would be 
complete, or broken only by the sound of! 
their descending steps, and, possibly, some | 
whispers of talk among the disciples as they 
follow the Master under some shadows of 
fear. Moonlight, the light of the full moon, 
is on the silent hills that “ stand round 
about Jerusalem,” and yet the deep ravine | 


the holy places—of the places which have 
been called “holy places” since. Few are 
the spots in all Palestine, on which stand- 
ing, you can say in full assurance, “Here 
Jesus stood!” There is a little belt of 
sandy shingly shore on the lake of Galilee so 
situated, that you feel quite certain that ¢here, 
Peter and his partners must have pulled 
up the fishing-boats. There is Jacob’s 
well, on which He must have sat and talked 
with the woman of Samaria, although the 
uppermost stones of the well are fallen 
into it, or rolled away. ‘There is a hill-top 
above Nazareth, commanding a magnificent 
prospect, on which He must have often stood. 
There is a rocky spur or corner of the Mount 
of Olives, where, coming from Bethany, you 
first see Jerusalem, and where, all but cer- 
tainly, He wept over the city—and that is all. 
Where, exactly, He suffered when He was 
betrayed; where He died; where He was 
buried ; and from what particular eminence 
near Bethany He ascended into heaven— 
these are all unknown. At any rate there is | 
no certainty regarding them, and the world 
is not to be congratulated on the use that is 
made of them by those who think they 
know them. Within the church of the holy 
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sepulchre itself, where the rock is pointed 
out, within which the body of the Saviour 
lay, what a spectacle meets our eyes! Rival 
Christian churches, so-called, so embittered 
against each other by bigotry and ecclesi- 
astical hatreds that Mohammedan soldiers 
are constantly stationed to prevent actual 
conflict. He who would judge rightly of 
Christianity must not confine his view to the 
place whence it sprang. He must look far | 
and wide over the world. As you behold 
the dark faces of the soldiers, and the scowl- 
ing looks of the worshippers, and the abject 
and miserable aspect of many of the people 
around, you are glad to think that the words 
of the angel are still grandly true, “ He is 
not here, He is risen;” or the greater 
words of the Lord Himself, “ Neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall 
men worship the Father.” Jesus Himself 
never called a place holy because He had 
been there. His apostles say nothing about 
holy places. The phrase “holy places” is 
ecclesiastical, and not scriptural, and the 
alleged real sacredness of particular spots is 
in distinct opposition to our Lord’s teaching, 
and to the whole character and genius of 
Christianity. 

It still remains true that there is something 
in our nature which makes it altogether im- 
possible for us to stand on certain spots or 
traverse certain scenes unmoved. That man 
is not to be envied who could pass through 
the gate in the eastern wall of Jerusalem 
for the first time, and go down the steep 
descent towards Gethsemane, without memo- 
ries and thoughts almost ‘“ too deep for tears.” 
And if we could know for certain the real 
Gethsemane, and if it were existing now as 
it appeared then, it would no doubt be an 
intensely interesting place. But what matters 
it? On the traditional spot, or farther up | 
the brook, or farther up the hillside—on one | 
of the terraces, or on the top—what matters | 
it? The thing that matters is that there was 
a Gethsemane, some spot near Jerusalem 
where the Son of God suffered, and where 
He was betrayed on that eventful night. 

** Gethsemane ”—probably, in signification, | 
“oil press ”—a farm, or piece of land, on which 
grew olive-trees, with, no doubt, the usual | 
garden tower. But there seems also to have | 
been a house, inhabited by the owner of the | 
farm. The inhabitants, z.e. the family, seem | 
to have been friends of Jesus. At any rate, 
the head of the house must have been, for | 
“ He ofttimes resorted thither with His | 
disciples.” This special relation of the owner | 
or occupier of this olive-farm to Jesus appears, | 











as we believe, in the singular circumstance 
concerning the young man mentioned by 
St. Mark in his narrative of the passion. 
“ There followed Him,” we read, “ a certain 
young man_having a linen cloth cast about 
his naked body: and the young men laid 
hold on him; and he left the linen cloth 
and fled from them naked.” The explana- 
tion of which would seem to be that sympathy 
with Jesus in the time of His imminent danger 
had roused him from his bed, and brought 
him, with such scanty covering as he could 
quickly seize, into the open air. 

Into this friendly place, then, He comes 
to-night. The place of His particular resort 
is called “‘a garden.” What the products of 
the garden were we do not know;; but probably 
the chief charm of it to Him was the friendly 
shade of the olive-trees, under which He had 
often meditated and prayed; and the near 
neighbourhood of those whom He could 
trust. For it is undeniable, and it is very 
touching, that even in this supreme hour of 
His passion, when the woes, and the sins, 
and the unfathomed needs of the world are 
pressing His spirit down to the earth, He 
clings to His earthly friendships, and looks 
as it were beseechingly, although He knows 
it is in vain, to particular men. See how He 


arranges them as forming a kind of spiritual | 





body-guard to keep watch there under tie | 


trees, as the hour and power of darkness 
come on. “Sit ye here,” He says to eight 


of them, “while I go and pray yonder,” || 


deeper in the shadow. “ But come,” saith 
He to the three, who are in closer relation 
still—more loved, and more trusted, and on 
several occasions 
with me into my passion, as far as ye may, 
as sympathizing watchers, if not sharers. 
Even that ye see and know my suffering, 
will be something.” And they come with 
Him. And He stays with them for a while, 
growing increasingly sorrowful, however, as 
the moments pass, until the burden grows 
so heavy, and His soul is so filled with sore 
amazement and death-horror, that even the 
sense of their sympathy is lost, and in the 
anguish of the great sacrificial act, in the 
high atoning hour, He goes “a little farther” 
—a little farther in earthly distance, im- 
measurably farther in soul-experience, that 
He may “tread the wine-press alone ; when 
of the people there are. none with Him,” 
and in that solitude prays, but in such 
earnestness and with such strength that the 
words are heard by the watchers—*O my 
Father! if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 


more honoured—“ Come | 
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thou wilt.” Returning to His disciples, He 
finds them sleeping, but soon leaves them 
again tu renew the solemn solitary struggle, 
and to offer again the same prayer. And 
yet again, and for the third time, He prays, 
being in an agony—the burden of the prayer 
being in each case the same—that the will 
of the Father may be done. The cup did 
not pass. Soon the gleam of the soldiers’ 
lanterns was seen among the trees, and the 


tread of approaching feet was heard, and | 
the “ Hail, Master” of the betrayer, with | 
the accompanying kiss, give the signal for | 


His apprehension, and carried the great 
world-tragedy forward, quickly, to its pre- 
destined end. 

Having followed the narrative thus far, 
it is perhaps time to pause, and see what 
thoughts will arise in our hearts. 

Is there any way of explaining this scene 
in the garden, this dread night-struggle of 
Jesus Christ, if we exclude the idea of 


sacrifice and vicarious suffering, which the | 


Christian Church has always attached to it? 
Can it be said, e.g. that the language of the 
annalists is evidently more than the quality 
and substance of the thing they narrate? 
On the contrary, the very opposite of this 
may truly be said. All the four evangelists 
describe this scene in Gethsemane, and you 
cannot find in any one of the four a single 
ambitious phrase or highly-coloured expres- 
sion. ‘The events are told just as they seemed 
to them at the time when they happened, and 
with a simplicity, and an honesty, and an 
unimpassioned plainness unmatched in all 
literature. So far are we from feeling that 
the language is exaggerated, requiring abate- 


ment of what would be the literal meaning | 


in our interpretations of it, that it may be 
said that there is hardly a serious reader of 
these narratives who does not, as he reads, 
feel, instinctively and irresistibly, that the 


thing is far more than the language in which | 
Indeed, we do not meet | 


it is conveyed. 
with any of the great theological words here 
at all. Nothing is said of atonement, of 
sacrifice, of substitution, or of human sin in 
the abstract, or of divine law, or of grace, or 
of salvation. We are simply made to see 
the one great mysterious person, in a great, 
mysterious, personal passion — deepening 
into agony, and horror of great darkness— 
and yet we feel, without a word of explana- 
tion or application from them, that all this is 
for us. Partly, no doubt, because we bring 
back the explanation of the after events upon 
these narratives and the epistolary instruction 
of these same men, and the faith and teaching 


| of the Church ever since ; but partly, also, 
because the thing narrated is so intrinsically 
great and all-important, that it cannot be 
hid, but would reveal itself as it has revealed 
itself to all serious readers of all ages and 
countries, as a divine passion, as the sorrow 
of God over human guilt and sin. 

And I say there is no way of explaining 
these things and accounting for them if we 
exclude the idea of sacrifice, except some 
way that will not leave moral greatness, or 
even common courage, in the character of 
Jesus Christ. Say, if you will—as alas! some 
have the temerity to say—that all we have 
been describing is simply the natural struggle 
of the human being in the prospect of giving 
up life—that Jesus Christ has a sensitive 
nature and is afraid to die. Then where is 
His moral greatness? He is not so great as 
Socrates, who taught and talked composedly 
up till the time when he drank the poison- 
cup. He is not in that case anything like so 
greatand brave as many among his own follow- 
ers, who have died willingly, rejoicingly, in the 
flames, in the amphitheatre, in the dungeon, 
on the cross, Here, surely, is a strange 
thing that the disciples should be so brave, 
when the Master was so timid—that the 
sublimest moral strength the world has ever 
| seen should spring from a scene of seeming 
weakness like this, and of seeming disaster 
like the crucifixion. That He, like others, 
has the love of life, and, if you will, the fear 
of death, we need not deny ; we should even 
strongly assert, for no doubt this is one ele- 
ment of the suffering. Hence, indeed, comes a 
peculiar comfort to Christian souls in the pros- 
pect and in the article of death. He knows 
what death is, having first with the natural 
| sinless preference of the human creature, 
|shrunk from it, and then calmly passed 
| through it. He knows what it is, and how 
| to bear up His trembling followers until they 
have all passed through. 

But, my brethren, we never come to the 
real interpretation of this scene in the 
garden, on this dark distressful night, until 
we remember such expressions as “ wounded 
for our transgressions ;” “ bruised for our ini- 
quities ;” “ offered, once, to bear the sins of 
many ;” “Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ;” ‘He died, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us unto God ;” 
“He was crucified for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification.” 

We need not take what some call the 
hard, legal, forensic view of such expres- 
sions, or we need not take that view om/y. 
We must infuse into them, or rather feel that 
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God has infused into them, deep moral mean- 
ings. Here, however, one may be allowed 
to express wonder that some have found so | 
much in the term “forensic,” or in the idea 
which the term conveys, to offend them. Is 
it not in our courts of law that we aim to | 
reach and express the highest, clearest, sim- | 
plest justice in the things under considera- | 
tion? Prejudices, partialities, affections are | 
all put aside as much as is possible, in order | 
that the wrong may be redressed or the right | 
maintained. Is it not at least probable that 
in the moral government of the world there 
will be a method of divine action resembling | 
this? Must not even what is called the 
moral meanings of such scriptures have the 
vicarious element in them to be of any 
benefit to us? When He who did no sin, in 
whose mouth guile was never found, is thus 
plunged into abysmal depths of angujsh only 
short of despair, He must be dealing with | 
other than personal interests; He must be | 
meeting the sin, the sorrow of a world, and | 
providing the very matter of eternal salva- | 
tion. Nor can that salvation be less than 
great—in some measure commensurate with | 
the thought, the power, the love, the suf- 
fering of God ; and at the same time adapted | 
to the creature who, when cleansed and recti- | 
fied by this atonement, begins to get back | 
his long-lost dignity and happiness, and, 
looking up to heaven, can then cry with 
something of the spirit of the great Sufferer 
Himself, “ Abba, Father.” 

All this is much confirmed when we con- 
sider, as I ask you now to do for a few 
moments, ¢he entirely voluntary character of | 
this suffering in the garden. “Afraid to 
die?” Then why did He die? Why did | 
He go expressly to the place where He knew 
He would meet death? Why did He wait 
through those dark hours of pain and grief 
that He might meet it? He could easily 
have escaped. A few minutes would have 
taken him, in almost any direction, beyond 
the reach of danger. Over the Mount of 
Olives. to Bethany, up one of the mountain 
paths to the north, down into any of the | 
deep ravines between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea, He might have gone and been | 
safe. He did so keep Himself in safety 
until His hour was come; but when that | 
hour came, neither the powers of earth nor | 
the terrors of hell, nor the friendly angels | 
waiting in “ legions” to come to His aid, | 
could shake His irrevocable purpose to finish | 
the work given Him todo. He had power | 
to lay down His life, and steadfast will to 
guide the power to the death issue. If He 





| purely voluntary, when the spirit of the 


| the volume of the book it is written of me, 


| the shame of it? 


had been brought into all this darkness and 
anguish by Omnipotence, and held in them 
against His own choice and will for the sup- 
posed attainment of some of the ends of | 
divine moral government, and as a literal 
buying off of souls from perdition by a price 
paid for their ransom, and without any re- | 
gard being had to their own moral condition, 
Gethsemane might well be the terror and the 
detestation of the human race. But how is | 
the case changed when the surrender is 


victim is not only willing but eager for the 
sacrifice, when Jesus says, ‘‘Lo I come, in 


I delight to do thy will!” Then this scene 
in the garden is invested with a solemn but 
peculiar grandeur, with the highest moral 
excellence, with even a sublime and pathetic 
beauty, which are found in no other scene 
in human history. 

If any one shall still say that it is impos- 
sible that the innocent can suffer or stand 
for the guilty, however willing or even de- 
sirous they may be to do so—well, that is 
true, and that is not true. It is impossible 
that a righteous God can ever treat an inno- 
cent person as if he were guilty—can ever | 
think him really guilty when he is not. But 
it is not true that that innocent person can 
bear no part of a guilty person’s burden and 
punishment. The whole of human life and 
experience contradicts such an assertion. 
Why, every day and all around us, the inno- 
cent, the comparatively innocent, go bur- 
dened with the misdoings of others, covered 
with the shadows and filled with the shame 
of their sins. Tell father or mother that 
when a much-loved child brings the shadow 
of some sad disgrace within the doors of the 
old home, that they have no need to mind, 
that each is a perfectly distinct personality, 
that they have no more real connection with 
the child’s sin than with sin committed in 
the heart of Africa or in some other planet— 
would they believe you? Would the shadow 
be less on the paternal hearth? Would the 
tears be fewer on the mother’s cheeks? Or 
would they make the less strenuous endea- 
vours to retrieve the wrong done and lessen 
David, thou man after 
God’s own heart, sitting there between the 
two gates, while watchmen on the roof above 
thee look eagerly into the distance, and the 
fleetest of thy runners are posting to bring 
home to thee the first tidings of battle—what 
hast thou to do with the fate of an ungrate- 
ful, rebellious child? If he falls on the 
bloody field, he meets his just doom, and 
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thy throne will sit the more securely. Be of | 
good cheer. Behold! Cushi cometh with a 
message. “ Tidings, my lord the king, for 
the Lord hath avenged thee this day, of all 
them that rose up against thee. And the 
king said unto Cushi, Is the young man 
Absalom safe? And Cushi answered, The 
enemies of my lord the king be as that 
young man is. And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber over 
the gate and wept! And as he went thus 
he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” ‘The 
whole world would rise up against him who 
should treat this sorrow of David over a 
fallen son as a spurious, unreal thing. It is 
as deep as his being, it is as real as his love. 
Then why may not Christ’s be? Is He the 
only one who can take no burden, feel no 
grief by sympathy, be shadowed by no shame 
of others? Scepticism about His atonement 
comes to be really a doubt of His nearness 
to us. If we can but believe that the signifi- 
cant and endearing names He takes—Friend, 
Shepherd, Brother, and many more—are not 
empty symbols, but expressions of real rela- 
tions which cannot be severed, and will 
never be by Him denied, and of intense and | 
profound affections far surpassing in depth | 
and purity those of David to Absalom, what 
is left will be comparatively easy. We shall 
have received at least one aspect of atone- 
ment, and the voluntary struggles and heart- 
breaking sorrow of this night in Gethsemane 
will melt our hearts into some tenderness of | 
sympathy, and give us some hope of full | 
salvation. 

“ Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His 
disciples.” But far more frequently since than | 
before that night. As to these particular | 
men, indeed, we do not know whether they | 
ever went back expressly to Gethsemane as a 
place. Their hearts and lives were soon far | 
too full of the glorious Person to leave much 
room for concern about the places where He 
had been, and after the ascension they were | 
scattered abroad. But by degrees there arose 
in their memory, and in the faith and ima- 
gination of the Church, what we may call 
the moral Gethsemane, and to it the Master 
has been leading His disciples in their most 
serious moods ever since. It will be well 
for us, brethren, if this simple declaration, 
taken from the sacred history of our Lord, 
is verified in our experience—if we “ oft 
times resort thither.” For we see as nowhere | 
else the awful power of human sin, as it | 
rolls its dark waves around the Son of God, | 
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threatening to overwhelm Him; and we may 
well repent of it, and turn away from it with 
We see sin overcome 
by the power of the propitiation, in which, 
therefore, we may well trust, washing in its 
cleansing fountains until we are clean every 
whit. We see the grandest act of obedience 
to the divine will that ever was performed ; 
and we may well set ourselves, in divine 
strength, to a like obedience, although we 
know that it must fall so far below His. We 
see how suffering is woven into the texture 
of the noblest and purest human life—how 
even the divine sensibilities are touched and 
exercised with the great passion—and we 
need not wonder surely, far less complain, 
at the lesser measures of suffering meted out 
to ourselves; for it is as true as the gospel 
that if we suffer with Him we shall be also 
glorified together. We see the everlasting 
love of God to man in its richest, saddest, 
yet dearest and happiest expression ; and we 
may well open our hearts for its inflow, and 
for the uprising and outflow of our own to 
God. 

Pass rightly, in thought and feeling, 
through this moral Gethsemane, and you 
are a Christian. You are no longer held 
frost-bound, rock-bound in the thrall of evil ; 
sin dissolves, and the penitential streams 
flow freely through the heart. You are no 
more an unbeliever; you are drawn to the 
Saviour by a strange sympathy and in a 
deathless trust. You are no longer way- 
ward, fitful, aimless, strengthless; you are 
nerved, animated, resolved, filled with the 
warm impulse of a new life. You are no 


/more cold and dark and loveless, for you 


love Him who first loved you, with a love 
which, although it be imperfect and very 
poor as compared with His to you, is yet 
different from, and more than, the love you 
God grant that this love 
may warm your breast, even on cold and 


| dark days !—that it may sometimes kindle 


in your eye, and speak in the language of 
your lips, and work in the toil of your hand, 
and hasten heavenwards in the march of 
your pilgrim feet, and then in the final hour 
spring triumphant over death and grave to 
lay hold of eternal life. 

The meditation for ourselves is ended. 
Let us now, in closing, take thought for a 
moment about the world. In the earliest 
records we possess of authentic human his- 
tory, we read about a garden, into which the 
new-made man was put, and in which he 
fell. Some say this is a parable, a picture, a 
little poem of the old times. Well, if I, for 
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my own part, had less faith in Holy Scripture | still be true that he that increaseth know- 
than I have, I think I should still greatly | ledge increaseth sorrow. The garden is lost, 
value this passage as giving us an account | and man feels that he has lost his right to be 
of the real origin of man, more likely to be | within it, and deeper measures must be taken 
true, all things considered, than any other | to give him entrance and possession. Again 
we have heard of. And the world has a| the Lord God must plant the garden, and 
strange fondness for this tradition. It is| come Himself to walk in it and keep it from 
held, in some form, in the historic recollec- | ever fading again. 
tions of many peoples. Somehow, Eden-|} And lo! this is the mysterious coming. 
like glories linger yet in the world’s memory, | He comes in the night with tears and trem- 
in sad reminiscences of some golden age | blings, and sweat as of blood. O dark Geth- 
that has been. Far off thou liest now from | semane, thou hast no flowers, no fragrance, 
our sight and our experience, thou lost| no beauty. ‘Thou art, as thy name signifies, 
garden of purity and delight. But truly, as | a very oil-press, or wine-press, of the wrath 
the poet hath sung, “‘ Sweet in thee was the | of God. But out of thy darkness what lights 
breath of morn, her rising sweet with charm | have risen! From those tremors of the Son 
of early birds: pleasant the sun when first | of God what strengths have come to the 
he shed on thee his orient beams—on herb,| sons of men. From thy rocky soil have 
tree, fruit, and flower, glistering with dew: | sprung flowers that now bloom freshly over 
fragrant the fertile earth after soft showers, | all the earth. Thou art the true Eden. The 
and sweet the coming on of grateful evening | second garden, like the second man, is from 
mild.” It will be hard to persuade mankind | God in heaven, and through it we find the 
that thou art all a dream, a mocking vision | surest pathways to fields of fruitfulness, 
of perfectness and beauty that never had | gardens of beauty, uplands of bright sun- 
existence, and that man had his origin, not | shine and clear air, away towards the moun- 
in thee, among the flowers and in the sun- | tains of victory and the realms of eternal life. 
shine; by the breath and touch of God, but; The greatest of all, the servant of all; 
in the dark, and from out the slime. | humiliation, then exaltation ; suffering, then 

But the practical question, after all, comes | glory ; the corn of wheat dying in the soil, and 
co be this—how to restore the lost Eden, or then bearing much fruit. This is the divine 
how to plant it and make it bloom. If our method—the wonder of redemption. When 
sceptics will only make the garden flourish, we not only get the benefit of it, but make 
and set man within it—free and pure, and _ it the habit of our own life, we give Him to 
good and strong, lord of all the creatures see of the travail of His soul. And when all 
and master of the circumstances of his life, Christians come to Gethsemane, not only to 
because himself submissive to the rule of | get the benefit of its cleansing, but to drink 
Heaven—I think we might freely forgive | from its fountains of self-sacrificing love, until 
them all their heresies about the first Eden. | the whole being is possessed and animated 
3ut they cannot do it. They may plant the | by the heavenly temper, the redemption of 
tree of knowledge far and wide, but it will the world will come. 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 





ABOVE ALL THESE THINGS PUT ON CHARITY. 


CANSt sare! sare the stormy Rainbow gleaming on the darkened skies ? 
Canst thou fix its softened colours on the canvas ere it flies ? 
Archetypes which scorn a copy are its matchless sevenfold dyes. 


Eye-entrancing hues of Nature! violet and asphodel, 
Emerald and ruby red, on limner’s chart ye may not dwell, 
Though he blend the power and grace of Angelo and Rafaelle. 


Yet another Bow is shining in a nobler firmament, 
Round about the Throne Eternal by Redeeming Mercy bent, 
Canst thou see it ? Then for gladness shout, O weary penitent ! 


And when from that mount of vision, where thou sawst its tender glow, 
Where thou drankest of its sweetness thou shalt rise again to go, 
Odours pure will hang about thee, fragrant of that emerald Bow. 


Thou shalt be a sign to others—they shall see that Rainbow’s grace, 
Breaking from thy bosom’s fountain, shining in thy saintly face, 
Every word and deed shall tell them something of God’s dwelling-place. 
GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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LITTLE TRAVEL PAPERS. 


IV.—EASTER IN 


UR first view of the towers of Antwerp— 
conspicuous among them the tall spire 

of Notre Dame, wrought like fretted lace—was 
from Téte de Flandre, where we left the Ghent 
railway to embark in a ferry-boat crowded 
with country people and soldiers. In a few 
minutes we were carried across the broad 
brimming Scheldt to one of the quays thickly 
lined with clumsy barges and larger shipping. 
The busy streets contained old picturesque 
houses, but were far less quaint, and had 
sustained many more changes in the course 
of years, than Ghent—above all, than Bruges. 
The figures of the Virgin at street corners 
were in modern plaster, and surrounded 


The first Antwerp newspaper I took up 
contained an account of a fire-new miracle. 





Certainly the narrative was treated in an | 


| ironical fashion by the editor, but it had been | 


believed in a country district, as I cannot 
think it would have found credence in the 
remotest village in Englandin the nineteenth 
century. I confess that the details tickled 
us. The story went, that a party of gossips 
were gathered about a child, just come into 
the world, when one of the women asked, 
incidentally, what o’clock. it was, and the 
whole party were startled by “‘a feeble voice 
answering from the cradle, ‘ Two o’clock.’” 
The audience trembled with fear, but they 
had the self-control to restrain themselves, 
and even to dissemble. Pretending not to 
hear, somebody repeated the question, when 
the same answer met them from the same 
quarter. So much for modern Flemish 
miracles. 

On our way to the post-office we entered 
the Place Verte and saw, close at hand, in 
the twilight, the goodly structure of Notre 
Dame, and the statue of Rubens. 

The windows of our rooms in the hotel, 
which commanded the beautiful spire of 
Notre Dame, looked into the spacious Place 
de Meir. The first thing that we saw when 
we glanced out in the morning, was a market 
going on in the Place. It was filled with 
stalls, containing red and white cabbages, 
eggs, sausages, biscuits, crockery, &c., &c. 
The market women were strange figures to 
our eyes in their winged lace caps and straw 
bonnets like telescopes, or like men’s hats 
with a bit cut out of the brim to receive the 
neck, the ribands streaming down behind. 
bai 4 these head-dresses the women wore the 
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Flemish black cloaks or ordinary jackets. 
Great dogs lay each beneath its stall, or 
fought together to pass the time. Trades- 
men’s wives, with their green tin baskets, 
came and did their marketing ; a little later, 
ladies, followed by their servants, arrived on 
the same errand ; but by noon all the stalls 
were cleared away, and rows of cabs had taken 
their place. The King’s palace, when he 
visits Antwerp, is a large modern building, 
bearing the royal arms, in this Place de Meir. 
The street and house in which Rubens lived 
for a great part of his life, and where he died, 
opens from the Place de Meir. There is 
little trace of antiquity about the house or 
street. In what was the painter’s garden the 
arched entrance, and the pavilion where he 
painted, remain. 

It was on Good Friday that we went to 
Notre Dame and St. Paul’s. In both the 
altars were stripped of ornament, and the 
images on the different shrines either veiled 
or removed, in recognition of the day. In 
walking quite round the outer walls of the 
great Cathedral, with its bulging-out chapels, 
we came on the draw-well with the wrought- 
iron screen, believed to be the work of the 
painter Quintin Matsys, in his blacksmith 
days. The iron-work is very light andelegant, 
while the figure of the knight in armour, 
holding the glove or gauntlet in his hand, 
which surmounts it, is full of spirit and grace, 
worthy of the painter. 

The service had just concluded with a 
procession when we entered. Notre Dame 
is imposing in height, length, and width, and 
presents no fewer than seven aisles, divided 
by massive pillars. As it happens there is 
no impediment of intervening shrine, so that 
the grand proportions can be viewed from 
end to end. It has one of Verbruggen’s 
grotesque elaborate pulpits, on this occasion 
entirely of dark oak, representing the four 
quarters of the globe and the Tree of Life 
laden with strange birds. 

I need not say that the great glory of 
Notre Dame is Rubens’s “ Descent from the 
Cross.” We found it already uncurtained, in 
the process of being shown to another party 
of visitors, so that we almost stumbled upon 
it. Even those who have been conscious of 
a revulsion from Rubens and his school, 
must be struck with the power, freedom, 
and grandeur in this picture. The Lord’s 
body, with the head on one shoulder, 
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OECTA Ke vily infthe arms of His 
CHS, is wonde eh resentation, even 
#0 artistic feeling for 
ng tints against the white 
sheet beyond. Mary Magdalene and Mary 
of Bethany are almost beautiful in a sense in 
which Rubens’s women rarely are. We had, 
apropos of these, the same explanation that 
we had with regard to the women in Rubens’s 
“St. Bavon renouncing the World,” in St. 
Bavon’s, Ghent, that they were portraits of 
the first and second wife of the painter, a 
story which I doubt altogether in both cases. 
It is curious how fabulous personalities cluster 
round great pictures. The Virgin’s face* 
is white and haggard in her blue hood. 

May I be allowed as an ignorant woman 
to ask if there is any reason for the Virgin’s 
appearing in so many piétas in blue drapery ? 
Such being the case, it may be as a mere 
matter of contrast that the traditiona? Mary 
Magdalene is seen so frequently in pictures 
of the Rubens and Van Dyck era in yellow 
satin and with golden hair. 

I only saw enough of the wings of the 
picture to distinguish that Simeon’s figure in 
the “ Presentation in the Temple” is fine. 
I failed to catch a glimpse of the St. Christo- 
pher on the back, which, as most people 
know, was the original motif of the picture. 
Altogether it is a very noble and vigorous 
picture, though certainly free and impressive 
rather than solemn and subdued. 

The only other picture which we saw in 
the Cathedral was the companion picture of 
the “Elevation of the Cross.” Painters 
delight in the magnificent drawing of the 
contorted and struggling figures of the men 
who are labouring to raise the sloping beam 
on which is the body of the Lord, and even 
in the face violently flushed from exertion 
of one of the group; but to the world in 
general, this picture, with its comparative 
absence of religious feeling, and with the 
very earthly traits of the subordinate per- 
sonages introduced in the doors, must be 
less acceptable. A St. George in armour in 
one of the groups is said to be young 
Rubens as he came from Italy. In retouch- 
ing this picture seventeen years after he had 
first painted it, the painter added to the 
horses of the Roman soldiers on one of the 
doors, a large dog with an open mouth and 
protruding tongue. 

The entrance to St. Paul’s is through a 
very curious Calvary built by the Domi- 
nican monks, to whom the church formerly 
belonged as a convent. It is as old as early 








* Partly painted by Van Dyck. 
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in the sixteenth or late in the fifteenth 
century; but the stone or wooden figures 
have been restored in plaster. There are 
mounds of rock studded thickly with statues 
of prophets, apostles, and saints, while on an 
eminence rises a cross bearing a represen- 
tation of Christ crowned with thorns. I 
could not help thinking of the busy hours 
the monks must have spent here, of the 
ingenuity and diligence shown, and the 
workmen pride no less than the devotion 
doubtless felt in the success of the achieve- 
ment. A fond and foolish work at the best, 
we Protestants of the nineteenth century are 
impelled to hold it, and yet simple hearts 
may have found in it a wholesome distraction 
from spiritual contest, doubt, and temptation. 
Beneath is a kind of grotto with a grating 
and slits through which one can look into 
the interior. We found a poor woman and 
a company of ragged little children peeping, 
as at a show, while the last were cutting 
capers between the peeps. Round the 
opening were rude paintings and models in 
wood of the flames of purgatory and of the 
faces and the pleading hands stretched for 
help, of the sufferers in the fires. Within lay a 
wax figure, life-size, stretched 0 rather than 77 
a tomb, covered with muslin and lace. One 
hand bearing the mark of the nail and the 
face looking ghastly in the dim light were 
exposed to view. The crown of thorns 
was of glittering metal, and there wasa silver 
badge on the breast. The whole effect was 
a piteous mockery, though conceived in a 
certain kind of reverence and love. 

There is much fine carving in wood, in- 
cluding nearly life-size figures on the confes- 
sionals by Verbruggen. The pulpit is new, 
with medallions elaborately carved in small 
fine work not equal to the old. It is said 
to have cost £600. A high tapering 
wooden shrine containing relics and bones 
of saints, is a notable object. 

Rubens’s great picture of the “ Flagellation 
of Christ” is painful, with grievous details of 
sore humiliation and bloody stripes, and 
yet it is not without a heavenly dignity of 
patience in the chief figure. 

There are many busts of Dominicans, 
prelates, and saints—among them, St. Luke 
with the star above his forehead. 

Writing of saints, reminds me of a statue of 
St.»Martha, presiding not inaptly over a 
pump-well in one of the streets, 

On Saturday morning we went again to 
Notre Dame and heard and saw a part of the 
celebration of High Mass with fine and 
melancholy music. Workmen were begin- 
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ning to deck the altars for Easter. Our Lady 
of Lourdes, who has been accredited in late 
years with repeated miracles which have 
given her special distinction, was in silvery 
garments, while a man on a ladder was 
fastening at her girdle a silver and ivory 
rosary. Her shrine was already gay with 
great bouquets of artificial flowers (the 
absence of natural flowers in the churches at 
Easter struck us) and with votive offerings, 
including jewellery, such as ear-rings, offered 
as a thanksgiving for the cure of deafness, &c. 
I noticed now for the first time the great 
gilt cross hung by chains from the dome of 
the Cathedral. As we went out, we heard 
through the noise of traffic in the Square, 
the carillons in the steeple, giving sweet 
tinkles like fairy music high up in the air. 
We saw the same afternoon Rubens’s pic- 
ture of the “Crucifixion” in the Academy— 
the only token of the ancient painters’ guild 
of St. Luke. An executioner is breaking the 
legs of the impenitent thief whose body has 
writhed and torn itself half away from the 
cross, while a spearsman is piercing the 
dead Christ’s side. The Virgin, white and 
woeful, St. John with chestnut hair, Mary 
Magdalene kneeling and embracing the foot 
of the cross, the Roman centurion on a 
great brown horse, with one hand clasped 
over the other, gazing intently on the scene, 
make up the other prominent figures in a 


grand, though terrible, well-nigh horrible 
picture. 

“The Descent from the Cross” by 
Quintin Matsys which Rubens’s picture 


superseded in the Cathedral, is very remark- 
able, not only for its merits, but from its 
comparatively early date in Flemish art, and 
for the sake of the painter. I cannot tell 
how it may be with others, but it seems to 
me there is, apart from the purely artistic 
element, an endless subject for interest in the 
different aspects which the same central 
scene in the world’s history has had for 
different men of different nations and genera- 
tions. In Quintin Matsys’s picture the dead 
Christ in the Virgin’s lap is a meagre and 
ghastly figure, and the Virgin is wasted as well 
as woebegone, while Joseph of Arimathea is 
a stout mature man with a life-like face. A 
younger man behind him, with a keen face and 
wearing a green hat, seemed the most likely 
to be the portrait of the painter said to be in 
the picture. In the side wing, which has the 
beheading of John the Baptist, Herod has a 
swarthy, kingly face, Herodias bridles and 
simpers, her daughter, a quaint figure in a 
white brocade with coloured flowers, presents 





the offering in a dish to her mother, who 
has a knife in her hand, apparently prepared 
to hack the head, while musicians in red are 
looking down from a gallery. In the other 
wing, St. John the Evangelist stands in a 
caldron of boiling oil, with his naked body 
shrinking and elongated. There is an odd 
landscape background, with towers and trces 
—the latter soft in colour—and two figures 
seated, attended by two extraordinary little 
dogs. The colour in the picture is rich, even 
gorgeous. 

We were warned of the crowd in Notre 
Dame on Easter Sunday, and we found it 
full to the doors, while High Mass was being 
celebrated with fine music, evidently the chief 
distinction of Easter here, and the great pic- 
tures were all uncurtained and exposed to 
the public gaze. We got wedged into the 
crowd, and could see little beyond the altar 
blazing with white and gold, and the priest’s 
vestments equally dazzling. The pressure 
of the crowd, which had much more the air 
of a satisfied audience than of a worshipping 
congregation, the smell of cigars pervading 
the men, the spitting, &c., &c., were in 
rather startling contrast to the scene in front. 


| But I was told that the rudest and most 


irreverent of the crowd, who showed 
“Murrays” or “ Bedekers” instead of 
prayer-books, were English and Americans. 
I was impressed by the expression of 
devotion and almost ecstatic absorption in 
some faces widely removed in character from 
the others. I remember particularly a young 
peasant girl with clasped hands; -and I recall 
a man also in a humble rank of life, who 
had thick straight lips and large fixed eyes, 
and prayed as if his whole heart were in the 
service. 

In the afternoon we went to the English 
church in the Rue des Tanneurs. The 
building was small and plain. The congre- 
gation consisted of two or three ladies, whom 
we found in the act of parleying with a stout 
little old woman in bonnet and shawl, and 
who represented door-keeper, verger—I had 
almost said clerk. She invited everybody 
in, but gave the not very encouraging informa- 
tion that there would be no service in the 
afternoon, and probably none in the evening, 
unless the man who managed the lamps 
turned up, as otherwise the church would be 
in darkness. But there was to be an English 
baptism, and we might wait for that. She was 
so hearty that I asked her whether she were 
English; she answered that she was Scotch. 
I told her that I too was a Scotchwoman, 
when she declared with effusion for our 
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country people, that we two were sisters. 


| She begged us to enter as the clergyman must 


| hour. 





put in an appearance in the course of an 
The old woman trotted out and in 
in the liveliest manner, and explained to the 
few arrivals the circumstances of the case, in 
an audible whisper. At last the baptismal 
party appeared. It consisted of two couples 
of young men and young women, respectable 
tradespeople apparently, with an Antwerp 
nurse in lace cap and scarlet shawl, carrying 
the important baby. The old Scotchwoman 
bustled about, seating them, inquiring who 
was who, if it was a first, &c., &c., then 
went round communicating the information 
she had received in little confidences as 
before. Afterwards she reconnoitred, and 
reported that there was no sight of him, or 
that she did not know what had become of 
him, with unsophisticated freedom. At 
last an elderly clergyman arrived, donned 
his cassock, and came forward. When he 
was ready to begin the service, he found 
that the party were not furnished with 
prayer-books, and had to turn back and find 
them for the sponsors under the seat. The 
English baptismal service which the Scotch 
Church has been inclined to regard as too 
ornate, certainly looked and sounded beauti- 
fully simple and reasonable after the services 
we had heard recently, but in the middle of 
our admiration we were haunted by a fear 
that our cheery irrepressible old woman 
would put in her word. After smiling to us 
broadly all the afternoon, on going out, she 
asked me if I was really Scotch, and blessed 
me and all connected with me ; a good wish 
which I could only give her back. From 
some questions put to her, I learnt that she 
had first gone abroad in the service of a 
Scotch family of rank, and in the course of 
events had settled in Antwerp. 

The evening service at Notre Dame on 
Easter Sunday included a sermon or charge, 
a procession round the cathedral of the Host, 
carried by the chief officiating priest under a 
canopy borne by other priests in white and 
gold, in the flare of many candles, and a 
perfect concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, with fine singing and drums, trumpets, 
and violins in the choir. 

On Easter Monday there was as notable 
music, and a crowd at the sa/w¢ in St. Paul’s. 
There was a glory of light (most Roman 
Catholic churches, except the very greatest, 
seem made to be lit up artificially, and are 
seen to most advantage in the evening) ; 
rich banners in crimson, green, and purple 
velvet, with heavy gold fringes, and a picture 





| in the centre of each banner, hanging against 


each pillar; stately stone figures of apostles 


raised on high in a line up the nave; grand | 


pictures dimly seen; and sonorous and 
pathetic music, including one piercing trum- 
pet blast. The light was splendidly arranged 
for effect, in a fashion, I believe, common in 
such churches. All through the cathedral 
there were only soft white lamps till one 
came to the altar with its burden of gold and 
its standing, gliding, and bowing figures in 
glittering white and gold. There were fine 
little spirals of brilliant light like small fir- 
trees of stars ; above them, at each side, 
were similar large glittering fir-trees or 
triangles, composed of hundreds of candles. 
Higher still were eight tall single candles, 
like eight solitary stars shining above the 
rest. 

As relics of the many magnificently en- 
dowed churches which abounded in Ant- 
werp—the great centre of Flemish devotion 
as of Flemish wealth before the Scheldt had 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch, and had 
been closed to commerce—in addition to 
Notre Dame and St. Paul’s, there are spe- 
cially St. Jacques with its double tower, Bor- 
romeo with its fine facade, the Church of the 
Augustins, and St. Andrew. St. Jacques, 
which is richer in marbles, private chapels, 
and monuments than Notre Dame itself, has 
the statues of the Twelve Apostles in white 
marble between the nave and the choir. 
Rubens is buried here in the vault belonging 
to his family, and the great altar picture, 
“A Holy Family,” is his work, and is said 
to contain the portraits of many members of 
his own family, from his grandfather to his 
son. We were struck by a little side chapel, 
dedicated to St. Anthony, with the altar 
bearing not only a grotesque figure of the 
saint, but his pig in addition, the said pig 
having a gilt bell hung round its neck. 

To the Church of the Augustins we were 
directed by a good-natured Flemish woman, 
who sent with us a little boy whom she 
called a “ manikin,” and who, while limited 
to his native tongue, comprehended the 
virtue of a few copper coins. He knocked 
vigorously on our behalf on the church door 
till the sacristan opened it. The church is 
not large, but has a fine pulpit, by Verbrug- 
gen, as usual; much silver in huge candle- 
sticks on the altar, and_ pictures of scenes 
from the life of St. Augustin (who seemed to 
us a friendly saint) all round the church. 

Of St. Andrew’s we had only the most 
fleeting glimpse since we entered it, as it 
was about to be closed for the twelve o’clock 
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interval, and were waved out by a man with 
a burich of keys. He rattled them at us 
ominously, while we withdrew with regret, be- 


cause we would fain have seen the spot where | 


rest the ashes of two countrywomen rendered 
famous by their association with Mary Queen 
of Scots. 
woman Curle, did the last service for her 
mistress on that last morning at Fotheringay. 

The confessionals were in full operation 
at Easter-tide, and the whole proceeding was 
novel to us, from the white flag which hid 
the face of the officiating priest, and was 
hung out as a signal when he was disen- 
gaged, to the old woman bending forward 
with her mouth to the slit, the young girl, 
stepping shyly up the stair and putting 
both her hands before her face as she whis- 


One of them, the waiting gentle- | 


pered, or the stout, comfortable-looking, 
elderly lady subsiding easily into a chair 
after her conscience was disburdened. 

Antwerp passes naturally into two great 
divisions—modern Antwerp, with the Boule- 
| vards, where the old walls stood, white, 
spacious, and staring with saplings as yet for 
trees, a pretty park, and the modern churches 
of St. George and St. Joseph; and old Ant- 
werp, diverging from its grand old places 
in tortuous, narrow streets and lanes to the 
quays with their shipping. There, particu- 
larly about the Marché aux Poissons, are 
fine old gateways and picturesque old houses. 
There, too, among a rough population, are 
children playing fal-lal in Scotch and English 
fashion, or sitting on the door-steps and sing- 
ing in refrain right merrily. 





FROM GEBA 


MORNING. 
1 Sam, xiv. 6, 23. 


FrROM Seneh’s rocky summit 
Looks down the haughty foe ; 
The men of Israel trembling 
Crouch faint and few below. 
The bands of Israel scatter, 
The King of Israel quails, 
For strong of hand, o’er God's own land 
The Philistine prevails. 


But trust need never perish, 
Nor hope wax pale and dim, 

While true to God one steadfast heart 
Dares everything for Him. 

The faith sublime that found not 
In priest or king its rest, 

Illumined bright with quenchless light 
One young heroic breast. 


Thus Jonathan arouses 
His armour-bearer true, 
‘* Our God can grant deliverance 
By many or by few ; 
In Him wilt thou go with me, 
To take whate’er betide, 
And scale the crest of yon proud nest 
Where Israel’s foes abide ? ” 


“Tn life or death I’m with thee, 
To do thy heart’s desire! ”’ 
Thus impulse brave finds answer 
As flint from flint strikes fire. 
And one in heart and purpose 
Go forth the dauntless two 
From the camp alone,—unseen, unknown,— 
A desperate deed to do. 


* ” * * * 


Saul’s watchmen from Mount Geba 
Look forth to Seneh high ; 

And lo! the hosts are shaking, 
Like trees when storms sweep by. 





* Su 


gested by an essay in “‘ Names on the Gates of Pearl,’ 
by the 


ev. C. H. Waller 


TO GILBOA.* 


| The weak, the feeble-hearted, 
Find courage at the sight ; 
*°Tis God’s own hand, He saves our land, 
And puts our foes to flight!” 


They rise, they troop, they gather, 
Like eagles to the prey ! 
Their fleeing foes they scatter, 
They win a glorious day. 
But ‘not by might nor power,” 
By battle-brand or sword ; 
The fight was won by him alone 
Who “ wrought with ” Israel’s Lord. 


Did crowns await the victor, 
And songs of loud acclaim ? 

Nay! Strange and sudden darkness 
O’erswept his day of fame. 

Unharmed by hostile weapon, 
Preserved by God’s right hand, 

Yet doomed to fall, though guiltless all, 
Beneath his father’s brand. 


All ‘faint and yet pursuing, 
No thought of sin was his 

When he ate the woodland honey,— 
And must he die for this ? 

So soon! In life’s first brightness, 
In all his young renown— 
The pzide and boast of Israel’s 
The heir of Israel's crown! 


host 


No strife,—no bitter murmur, — 
| No passionate appeal ; 
Most strong to do the work of God, 
Most meek to bear His will ! 
But rescue comes, unsought for,— 
Not yet his hour is nigh ; 
In the people’s word God’s voice is heard 
As they swear ‘‘ He shall not die.” 
He shall not die! And lived he 
To grace a high career ? 
| A victor king and leader, 
The lord of bow and spear ? 
The morn has risen in glory 
For the hero son of Saul, 
Shall noontide bright in cloudless light 
Fulfil its promise all ? 
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NOON. 
1 SAM. xviii. 2, 3. 
The Prince of Israel taketh 
His never-failing bow, 
His broidered robe and girdle, 
His sword that smote the foe, 
In love and trust undying 
Are all to David given, 
As he vows the youth a brother’s truth 
Before the God of heaven. 


The giant hath been vanquished, 
And great is David’s fame ; 
The maidens with their timbrels 

Are chanting David’s name. | 
In court and camp he prospers, | 
His foes are overthrown ;— 
What is there yet before him set 
But the place of king alone ? 


Oh! fierce is earthly passion, 
When dreams of power are crost. 

And dark and wild is vengeance, 
When cherished hope is lost. 

Nor were there room for wonder, 
Had love been changed to hate 

In the son of Saul, who forfeits all, 
That David may be great. 


Yet no! That love heroic 
Is steadfast, selfless, true; 
His soul is knit to David’s 
To suffer and to do. 
He fears not king and father, 
Bears wrath and outrage fierce, 
And bitter words, more keen than swords, 
The loyal heart to pierce. 


All brightly through the darkness 
Faith, patience, meekness gleam, 
As shines, o’er stormy waters, | 
The sun’s resplendent beam. 
No word of wrath avengeth 
His own insulted name, 
But he risks his life in noble strife 
To shield his friend from blame 





Yet life has cruel partings, 
That more than death can sever ; 

‘*Go forth,” he cries, ‘‘ between us 
God’s oath is made for ever. 

As the Lord was with my father, | 
His light upon thee shine, 

We will keep the oath between us both, t 
And between my seed and thine.” 





Once more, in haste and peril, 
He seeth David’s face ; | 
Strong words of faith he speaketh 
Pure words of patient grace. 
‘* Fear not; no foe can harm thee, | 
Sure victory is thine ; | 
When Israel’s throne is all thine own 
The second place be mine.” | 
Still is the friend so faithful, j 
The son of Israel’s king,— 
The faithless, the rejected, 
Who spared the accursed thing ; 
Who hurries on in madness, 
Till God’s own priests are slain, 
Nor youth nor age, in jealous rage 
From Saul can pity gain. 
Oh, hearts that know the anguish 
Most keen, most dread of all, 
When friends than life more cherished 





Depart from God—like Saul,— 


There’s room, while life remaineth, 
For effort, hope, and faith, 

God called not wrong the love that clung 
Unchanged to Saul—till death. 


No more for Geba’s victor 
Are deeds of high renown ; 
The glory is another's, 
And calm he lays it down. 
So meek endurance groweth, 
So dies each selfish aim ;— 
If God’s ** Well done ’’ at last be won, 
He heeds not earthly fame. 


NIGHT. 
r SAM. xxxi. 2. 
Dark, dark overhead have the shadows met 
Round the house of the guilty Saul ; 
For the anger of God like a terrible cloud 
Hath covered that house with its pall. 
Till at last like a roll of thunder deep, 
That awful voice from the dead, 
Tells of mercy done, and judgment begun, 
And of hope for ever fled. 


And still by the side of the guilty sire, 
In his deep and dread despair, 

Stands the guiltless son, resolved and calm, 
And undaunted, his doom to share. 

Enough that the battle is yet the Lord's, 
Though His face be turned away ; 

In the darkness still, he can do His will, 
He can trust Him, though He slay. 


No hope that the Lord will save by him ; 
No dream of deliverance nigh ! 

It is now no more as i days of yore, 
It is only his work to die! 

Then let it be so!. He will meet the blow, 
Nor tremble, nor turn away ; 

The bravest of all that must die with Saul 
On Gilboa’s fatal day. 

Oh, terrible calm of the written Word ! 
Oh tenderest depths beneath ! 


“‘ To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” 


Is all that the Scripture saith. 

Just a record bare in a single line, 
Just a name—the first of three ; 

God knoweth best why He keepeth the rest 
Where no eye but His own can see. 

There is bitter death with its sharpest sting 
For the father he loved so well ; 

There is cruel scorn for the lifeless dust 
From the foemen of Israel. 

But he knows no sorrow for Israel’s woe, 
No pang for her sore disgrace ; 

Nay; earth’s glories seem but a dim pale dream, 
For he sees CHRIST face to face ! 





It may be a thought of great David’s Lord, 
Of the bright and the morning star, 

Mid the strain and stress of the conflict keen 
Had gleamed on his soul from afar ; 

That star is the sun of the heaven he has won, 
That Presence its exquisite bliss ; 

And life’s hope and pride laid meekiy aside 
Have been but His training for zhzs. 

Like the shaft from his own unerring bow, 
His wondeifu! love so true, 

Hath sped, and passed over its earthly aim, 
Hath meant even more than he knew. 

Of that “ greater love” wherewith he was loved, 
’Twas a shadow pale,and dim, 

Reflecting His praise who in distant days 
Was to suffer and die, for him. 
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ON THE LESS EVIDENTLY INSTRUCTIVE PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


Wy as St. Paul said that “ all Scrip- 
ture is profitable for instruction,” and 
that “whatever was written aforetime was 
written for our learning,” they were of course 
the writings of the Old Testament of which 
he was speaking ; and yet we cannot doubt 
that The Spirit Who moved him to write 
those words, and to place them where they 
stand, meant them to be read as a declara- 
tion of what is true concerning the entire 
Book of God, including the Apostle’s own 
writings, as well as those to which he was 
immediately referring. The position of his 
language claims for it this reference. And, 
besides, there can hardly be a question that if 
this quality of being profitable throughout 
may be ascribed to the Old Testament, it may 
with at least as much certainty be ascribed 
also to the New. 

Of the whole Bible, therefore, we may 
affirm that it is “ profitable,” and that ‘“ what- 
ever is written in it is written for our learn- 
ing.” But now, when our thoughts are dis- 
tinctly fixed on these assertions, and on all 
which is therein implied, we are reminded of 
reasons for objecting to them as exaggerated 
and overstrained. Are they indeed applic- 
able to “all Scripture?” Can we say of 
everything that is contained in the sacred 
volume that “instruction” may be drawn 
from it? May not many passages be 
mentioned which stand where they stand 
without any meaning or advantage? Can 
it, for instance, be said of those long lists 
of names which occur so frequently, of those 
trifling details of personal history, of those 
minute geographical descriptions, of those 
social and sanitary ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, of those descriptions of structures 
erected for civil as well as ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, of those enumerations of spoils taken in 
battle, of those painful details of assassination 
and of war, of those episodes in foreign his- 
tory—of all these things, and of so many others 
likethem, can it be said that theyare “through- 
out profitable,” and that without exception 
they have been “written for our learning ?” 
Besides, there are many passages which 
are beyond the comprehension of general 
readers, and some are apparently quite out- 
side the limits of all human thought; as, 
again, there are others which are of ambiguous 
import, and which in the case of the majority 
of those who read them, are certainly liable to 
be misunderstood. Surely, it may be said, as 





we are reminded of these pages in the sacred 
volume, the Apostle’s language here is not 
to be literally taken. ‘ All” must mean the 
“‘ greater part ;” and when he said “ what- 
soever,” he would not have hesitated to ac- 
knowledge that there were exceptions to his 
statement. 

Very naturally may this be said. And yet 
we can hardly think that any reverential 
student of the Bible can be satisfied with 
such an interpretation of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage. Not only respect for his utter- 
ances as the utterances of an inspired man, 
who, to say the least, must have always 
meant what he affirmed, not only this feel- 
ing, but other considerations besides, will 
rather induce us to receive these words of 
his in their literal significance and fulness, 
For, if we cordially and sincerely accept the 
Bible as the Word of God, we may expect 
to find that true of it which, the further and 
deeper we carry our investigations, we find 
to be true so emphatically of His World, viz., 
that nothing exists in itin vain. Everything 
which we meet with in creation has its use 
and meaning and importance. Must we 
not then believe that the same is true of 
this Book, the authorship of which also we 
ascribe to God, and that every sentence in 
it has an important value and significance, 
and is helpful in carrying out the design on 
account of which the whole Volume has been 
given? Surely this consideration furnishes 
a strong reason for accepting, in its most 
literal sense, St. Paul’s assertion that all 
Scripture is “ profitable” and “ written for 
our learning,” although, as regards our own 
personal experience, we cannot see the 
grounds of it, but are still compelled to look 
upon many passages as utterly useless and 
unmeaning. And at.all events reasonings of 
this kind may induce us to search and see if 
we can ascertain whether there really are any 
passages which show that St. Paul should not 
have affirmed so strongly what may be 
called the “ plenary instructiveness” of 
Holy Writ, or whether those portions of 
Scripture which appear to be exceptions to 
his statement have not assumed this charac- 
ter in consequence of our not having suffi- 
ciently considered them. 

This, then, is the object of these pages. 
In trying to accomplish it, we will examine 
each of the passages in question by inquiring 
how they are related to the purposes for which 
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ail Christians agree that the Bible has been 
given. Those purposes may plainly be con- 
templated under a twofold aspect. We may 
regard the Holy Volume, first, as conveying an 
assurance that the redemption of our nature 
has actually been effected; that God is our 
reconciled Father in Jesus Christ ; and, 
secondly, it may also be looked upon as a 
| means of help and guidance in our efforts 

to maintain our redeemed estate, and to move 
forward in that ascending path into which 
we have been summoned. These are the 
purposes for which the Bible has been given. 
Whatever fulfils them is “ profitable” for 
men, and has been “ written for their learn- 
ing.” And here, therefore, we have tests by 
which the apparently uninstructive portions 
of Scripture can be accurately estimated. We 
proceed, then, to apply them first to those 
passages which may be read in every. time 
and place, and afterwards to those which may 
| be more profitable in some times and places 
| than in others. 


We begin with those frequently occurring 
lists of names such as we have the first 
exampleé of in the fifth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis. There we read, “ And Adam lived 
an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image, and 
called his name Seth. And the days of 
+ Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight 
hundred years, and he begat sons and 
daughters.” So it runs monotonously on 
through the thirty-two verses of the chapter. 
Now here is the first, as it is in many 
respects the most remarkable, instance of 
what we mean by the apparently uninstruc- 
tive portions of the Bible. For, it may be 
said, “‘ How the interest of the early accounts 
of man’s history which we have been just read- 
| ing in the previous chapters, is broken by this 
| long enumeration! Of what possible use are 
these statements about Cainan, and Maha- 
| laleel, and Jared?” Or, again, take the 
| similar lists in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of this Book, or the first nine 
chapters of Chronicles, or the genealogies at 

| the beginning of St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s 
| Gospel. And one can quite imagine a person 
| asking, even with impatience, ‘‘ How can it 
| be said that these are written for my learning, 
|or what profit can I possibly obtain from 
| reading, for example, ‘The sons of Shelah, 
|the son of Judah, were Er, the father of 
Lecah and Laadah, the father of Marashah, 
/and the families of the house of them that 
| wrought fine linen, of the house of Ashbea, And 
| Jokim, the men of Chozeba, and Joash and 








Saraph, who had the dominion in Moab and | 
Jashubilehem. And these are ancient things. 
These were the potters, and those that dwelt | 
among plants and hedges: there they dwelt | 
with the king for his work?’ Surely here 
we find exceptions to the Apostle’s affirma- 
tion. He would not have included these 
chapters and verses in the ‘all Scripture’ 
and the ‘ whatsoever is written,’ of which he 
affirms the use and the instructiveness.” 

This may be said, but hastily and un- 
wisely, as may easily be shown. These 
very passages, which meet us as soon as we 
open the Bible, and which might be advanced 
as unquestionable proofs that St. Paul’s 
assertion is not to be unexceptively and 
literally taken, supply one of the best 
indications to the contrary; and help to 
show, in the most striking manner, that the 
Bible is in every part instructive. Let us 
just pause awhile, in careful reflection on 
these lists of names and genealogies, and 
considerately examine them in the light of 
those two great purposes for which, as we 
have seen, the Scriptures have been given. 
And we shall soon acknowledge that 
both those purposes are really fulfilled by 
them, and that in the form which has been 
wisely chosen for it, our Bible would have been 
quite imperfect if they had been omitted. 

Has not the holy volume been furnished to 
assure us of our restoration into God’s 
family, and in order that all men, and every 
individual man, may have the certain 
reliance and persuasion -that they are God’s 
children, and are reconciled unto Him in 
Jesus Christ? Surely, one of the main 
purposes of Holy Scripture is to give us this 
comfortable sense of our divine sonship, to 
make us feel that we are united to one 
another in this heavenly bond, and that on 
each one of us separately God is looking 
with individualising affection and regard. 
Now it may be affirmed that such lists of 
names are necessary to impart this conviction 
in full measure and effectiveness. When we 
remark how closely they link and bind men 
to each other, father with son, each family 
and race and nation with the rest, and then 
observe, also, how they trace up our lineage 
to its Divine Root and Source, as when we 
read, “which was the son of Adam, which 
was the Son of God,” or, again, in the Book of | 
Genesis, ‘‘In the day that Géd created Adam, 
in the likeness of God made He him ”—what 
a recognition do we find of our divine 
parentage, and how much more significant 
and impressive is it than any general state- 
ments could have conveyed! When we thus 
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find the obscurest connected, by this upward 
enumeration of their ancestry, with the 
Divine Source of their existence, these lists 
of names appear as nothing less than an 
impressive statement of the primal family 
relationship into which we have been restored 
by Christ. It is an account of the house- 
hold and fellowship into which we have been 
brought back by Him. And then, besides, 
how needful are enumerations of this kind to 
bring out in all its significance the great fact 
that He was truly partaker of our flesh and 
blood! Apart from these genealogies, and 
much more in the absence of them, we 
could not fully realise the assertion that “in 
all things He was like unto His brethren,” 
and that, ‘‘forasmuch as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, He also Him- 
self took part of the same.” His complete 
participation of our humanity, His Head- 
ship of the family of men, is visibly unfolded 
as these lines and branches of human 
ancestry, up to “ Adam, which was the son of 
God ”—are thus delineated in our view. And, 
while we so get from them an assurance of 
the divine relationship, through Christ, of 
the human race in its entireness, how 
emphatic is the assurance which they also 
convey, that the soul of every man, however 
lowly and unimportant, is specially and 
separately cared for. When we find on the 
inspired page this careful mention, one by 
one, of the individuals of a generation, and 
observe that while they are thus distinguished 
from each other, some of them, like the 
“potters and field labourers” of the above 
passage, were occupying the humblest posi- 
tions—we are more deeply impressed with a 
sense of God’s care for every individual of 
the race than we can be even by those 
sublime passages which declare this comfort- 
able truth in large and general announce- 
ments. Indeed, the very generality and 
largeness of those announcements hinders 
their specific application. But here, in 
these divinely enumerated catalogues, when 
we read the names of the poorest and most 
obscure men in the same list which includes 
the most distinguished, we have God’s care 
for us individually, His heed to our humblest 
occupations, and our common rank before 
Him—more impressively urged on our atten- 
tion than in any other manner could have 
been possible. 

Surely, then, these lists are “ profitable ” for 
what we have seen is the first purpose of the 
Bible. And they are certainly not less “ pro- 
fitable”’ for the other, that is, for our guidance 
and encouragement and help. They are not 





less useful for our admonition, than they are 
for our assurance. We may here quote some 
remarks of the late Canon Melvill, upon this 
subject. ‘‘ We have heard,” he says, “‘ of a 
dissolute man who was converted through 
hearing the fifth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which each notice is ended with 
the words, ‘and he died.’ It came appal- 
lingly home to him, that the most protracted 
life must end at last in death. He could not 
get rid of the fact that our sojourn upon earth 
must close, and he found no peace till he had 
secured that in his case it might close well.” 
Surely the chapter was “ profitable ” to this 
man’s admonition, as it may have been tomany 
others in like manner. So, again, with regard 
to the first nine chapters of the Book of 
Chronicles, the same writer observes, “ If we 
had to fix upon a portion of Scripture which 
might be removed from our Bibles without 
being much missed, we should probably 
select these chapters. Yet what an impres- 
sive thing should be this record of names, 
this catalogue of genealogies! They are the 
names of those who once moved upon the 
earth as we move now; who had their joys, 
their sorrows, their hopes, their projects, as 
we have ours. They are the names of those 
who once lived. Nay, they are the names of 
those who live still. For the dead are not 
annihilated; they have but changed their 
place of sojourn. Not one who has been 
inscribed upon this scroll which, headed by 
Adam, looks like a leaf from the volume of 
eternity, has ever passed into nothingness. 
Thousands of years ago the man was, at this 
moment the man is. Thousands of years to 
come, the man shall be. Indeed, to read 
these chapters of the Chronicles is like enter. 
ing a vast cemetery, covered with inscriptions, 
where sleep the dead of many generations. 
Moreover, interspersed with the mere 
names,” as this writer also adds, “ there occur 
here and there brief but pregnant notices of 
persons and of things, as of Jabez (1 Chron. 
iv. 10), which seem inserted as if on purpose 
to reward the diligent student who, instead 
of taking for granted that a mere catalogue 
of names could not be worth reading, should 
go through it with all care, fearing to miss 
some word which might communicate know- 
ledge or admonition.” 

Here then, when examined, also, by our 
second test of the usefulness of Scripture, 
we find these lists of names are indeed “ pro- 
fitable for our instruction,” and that they are 
“ written for our learning.” They bring for- 
ward most impressively those simple truths 
which through their commonness are leas* 
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likely to be observed, but which, nevertheless, 
are all important. 

We pass on to a second class of pas- 
sages which may be brought forward as 
exceptions to the Apostle’s statement. They 
are small and apparently trivial incidents of 
personal history to which we are now allud- 
ing; and, before mentioning instances of 
this class, we should consider what is 
included in that purpose of help and guid- 
ance which we all acknowledge to be one 
of the main purposes of Scripture. Where, 
then, is such assistance needed, except in 
the ordinary course of our occupations in 
life, and in our intercourse with men such 
as we meet daily in the world? Its bestow- 
ment, therefore, plainly requires that we 
should have clearly discriminated specimens 
of human nature brought under our observa- 
tion, as examples or as warnings. We want 
a series of portraits upon which we can habi- 
tually look, and which have written over 
each of them a divine inscription of approval 
or of condemnation, and they must be such 
as we can match amongst the men with 
whom our daily intercourse is carried for- 
wards Now if, before looking at them, we 
were asked, “Will you have these men 
formally described to you in words? Will 
you have a generalised list and state- 
ment of their good or evil qualities ? Or, will 
you have some of their characteristic actions 
related, and learn from these what manner 
of spirit they were of ?”—every prudent man 
would prefer the latter method as being the 
most effective for its purpose. Of course 
the single incidents in the men’s history, the 
isolated actions done by them, will, apart 
and by themselves, be useless and unmean- 
ing. Like the fragments of a statue or of a 
picture, they are only serviceable when they 
are seen in combination. And the class of 
passages which is now in view, require to be 
connected in this manner, if we would clear 
them from that character of exceptiveness to 
the Apostle’s statement by which, otherwise, 
they might be characterized. Let us, for 
example, take that passage where we read 
that “ Joseph went up to bury his father : and 
with him went up all the servants of 
Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and all the 
house of Joseph and his brethren and his 
father’s house.” When we are collecting the 
features of Joseph’s character, when, so to 
speak, we are piecing together fragments 
of the statue, or portrait, by means of which 
he has come down to us—those few words, so 
apparently unimportant, would appear to be 





quite essential in the delineation. For how 
significantly do they intimate that “ simplicity 
and singleness of heart which would allow 
him to give all the first-born men of Egypt, 
men over whom he bore absolute rule, an 
opportunity of observing his own compara- 
tively humble origin, by leading them in 
attendance upon his father’s corpse to the 
valleys of Canaan, and the modest cradle of 
his race!” 


Again, if, in like manner, Jehu, who | 


may be looked on as the inspired type of 
those bold, unscrupulous men who, in all 
ages, have stood forth as the leaders of 
their times—if he were so engaging our 
attention, we should then, though not other- 
wise, observe the great significance of that 
circumstance which occurred on his way 
to Samaria, when he gave his hand to 
Jehonadab, and took the austere and virtu- 
ous man into his chariot. His apparently 
trivial act on that occasion would at once 
help us in identifying him with those familiar 
persons who gladly make use of the virtues 
of the beiter members of their generation, 
to cover their own evil purposes, and pro- 
mote their selfish ends. 

Or, again, take that incident which is so 
graphically described in the life of Nehe- 
miah, where we are told of his moonlight 
inspection of the ruined walls of Jerusalem. 
The shortest of the five verses which describe 
his survey would have been enough for con- 
veying the information which they give re- 
specting the desolations of the Holy City. 
But is the remainder of the passage there- 
fore useless? It must appear so, unless we 
examine it for fuller information respecting 
Nehemiah’s character, and then see the 
anxious self-devotion of that high-minded 


man in fulfilling the restoring work which 


was committed to his charge. 


Or, coming to the New Testament, we 


cannot fully appreciate St. Paul’s character 
until we take into account many appa- 
rently trivial particulars which appear in his 


writings and his history. For an instance of | 
this, let us take the last chapter of his | 


Epistle to the Romans. There we see 
that, amidst all his anxious toils, he could find 


time to make an individual mention of his | 


friends in the imperial city, and to conclude, 
with a gracious message to each of them, the 
work which Coleridge -called “that pro- 
foundest of all existing treatises on the Chris- 
tian faith.” Until we read those verses, which 
certainly are not at first glance instructive, in 
this reference to the Apostle’s tenderness 
of feeling, we cannot justly appreciate the 
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generous affectionateness of that most mag- 
nanimous amongst the sons of men. Or, 
again, we may refer to that often-noticed 
passage, in his second Epistle to Timothy, 
where, amongst other apparently trivia] de- 
tails, we find this message: “ The cloak 
that I left at Troas with Carpus bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially the parch- 
ments.” “ How insignificant is this passage !” 
many have often said. “ How unworthy of 
an apostolic pen! How inconsistent with 
the dignity of inspiration!” It may seem 
so until it is carefully examined; but not 
afterwards. After we have given only a 
little thought to it, we shall see that there 
are few verses in the biographical parts of 
Scripture which are more full of meaning. 
When the Apostle wrote it, he was an 
aged and infirm man. He had given 
up everything for Christ. And now, in 
his prison at Rome, expecting every day 
the sentence of death, he was so destitute 
that he even lacked necessary clothing. 
There, in the cold damp prison, he even 
needs a cloak. And this need, which it 
appears no one in Rome would supply, must 
be provided for by a message to his friend 
at Troas, Why there is hardly any verse in 
the inspired history of the Apostle which 
better, or even so well, enables us to realise 
the depth of those sufferings into which he 
had willingly descended for his Master's sake! 
While, as for the mention of the “ parch- 
ments,” we may best illustrate the value 
of this passage by mentioning the reply of 
a devoted missionary to one who asked him, 
* But do you really think that no part of the 
New Testament may have been temporary 
in its object? What should we have lost, 
for instance, if St. Paul had never written 
the verse, ‘The cloak which I left at Troas 
with Carpus bring with thee, and the books, 
but especially the parchments?’” He an- 
swered with the greatest promptness, “I 
should have lost something, for that is ex- 
actly the verse which alone saved me from 
selling my little library. No, depend on it,” 
he added, “everything in the Bible is from 
The Spirit, and is for eternal service.” 

These instances will be sufficient to point 
out the usefulness of a large class of passages 
of like kind, which, singly and superficially 
regarded, do not, indeed, seem to be “ pro- 
fitable ” or “ written for our learning.” They 
help their readers, far better than any 
lengthened, generalised description could 
have helped, to see vividly and clearly the 
character of those men whom the purposes 
of Scripture required it to bring forward. 





We see them just as they really were. While 
we thus contemplate them, they grow and 
come forth clearly in our view, and the light 
of heaven is seen to shine upon’ their 
path, so as to encourage or admonish others 
who are now passing through the same or 
similar circumstances in their earthly trial. 
This class of objections to the aceuracy of 
the Apostle’s statement may therefore be 
removed. Andso may that which includes 
the apparently trivial details of family history, 
which occupy such a large position, especially 
ir the earlier books of the Old Testament. 
The purpose and design of God to give us 
help and guidance in all departments of our 
earthly discipline, must admonish us in our 
family, as it does in our personal and 
national life. We must needs be instructed 
in the principles on which domestic peace 
and order rest ; and see how the welfare of 
the Household stands connected with the 
welfare of the State. One of the great 
purposes of Scripture requires that this heed 
be given to our home duties and relation- 
ships. And, distinctly bearing it in mind, 
we shall at once perceive what importance 
belongs to numerous details of family history, 
of which the profitableness is not otherwise 
apparent. We can only give two instances in 
illustration, but they will suggest the use that 
may be made of many others, which will be im- 
mediately recalled by every reader of the Old 
Testament. Look, then, first to the account 
which is given in Genesis xvi. and xxi. of 
the dissensions in Abraham’s household, and 
observe their vexatiousness, and the petty 
teasing annoyances to which he was subjected 
on account of them. Now, at first sight, 
they may very naturally suggest the im- 
patient inquiry, “What have we to do with 
these household brawls, and what advantage 
is there in hearing of the grief and the mor- 
tifications which they brought upon the 
patriarch?” Look at them, separately and 
superficially, and we shall almost instinc- 
tively say this. But connect them with 
that weak and sinful compliance through 
which Abraham violated the sanctity of the 
marriage institute, and see then how vividly 
those trivial incidents bring out, and how 
impressively they enforce, the law on 
which not only the happiness, but the very 
existence, of the family depends. They show 
that where the “holy state of matrimony,” as 
it was established in the beginning, is not 
kept holy, family life becomes impossible, 
and that households, as God constituted 
them, cannot exist. Surely those incidents 
which seem so trifling, rise into high signifi- 
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cance, and even momentous import, when they 
are thus looked upon. And the same thing 
may be said even more emphatically of those 
eight verses in the ninth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis which describe the unnatural conduct 
of one of Noah’s sons, and the curse which in 
consequence fell on his descendants. Read 
the passage apart from the purpose in the 
light of which we are suggesting that it 
should be viewed, and the incident may even 
painfully suggest itself as an exception to 
what the Apostle says about the instructive- 
ness of “all Scripture,” and of “ whatever 
has been written.” But no one will think 
so who is looking for instruction as to the 
manner in which the family stands related 
to the nation. Then he will see these eight 
verses rise into a solemn, nay, even awful, 
witness to the truth that, where parents are 
dishonoured, national welfare is imperilled ; 
so that, in the largest sense which the words 
can bear, it may be said that where men do 
not honour their fathers and mothers, where 
they do not look reverently back towards the 
ancestors into whose labours they have 
entered, their days will not be long in the 
land which the Lord God hath given them. 
But now, going forward with our subject, 
we are next led from those passages which 
have an individual, and a family reference, to 
those which are connected with the nation. 
We refer, for example, to such lists as we 
find in the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, where wé read, that by the “sons of 
Japhet, Gomer, and Javan,” the names of these 
sons being given, “the isles of the Gentiles 
were divided in their lands, every one after his 
tongue, after their families in their nations ” 
One may easily imagine a reader asking, 
with impatience, of this chapter, as before of 
the fifth chapter of this book, “ How can it 
be said that it is ‘written for my learning,’ 
and what ‘ profit’ can I obtain from details 
like these, which are more befitting a work on 
historical geography, or the pages of a 
gazetteer, than a volume which has been 
designed for man’s spiritual improvement ? 
Surely these must be exceptions to the 
Apostle’s statement.” And yet, as before, we 
shall find that these very passages singularly 
proveand illustrate its truth and its importance. 
More reasons than one might be given for 
saying this, But now, confining our attention 
to only one of them, it is obvious to remark 
that these verses are quite invaluable as wit- 
nesses to God’s ordering and arrangement 
of all national existence, and show, as no 
other verses in the Bible show, how it may 
be affirmed of all people and communities 





that “the Lord hath made them (what they 
are), and they are His; His people, and the 
sheep of His pasture.” The details of this 
very chapter bring out, in minutest, and at the 
same time most impressive, illustration, the 
truth which is declared elsewhere, as in the 
grand words of Moses and of St. Paul, viz., 
that “the Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, and separated the sons of 
Adam ;” and that “He hath made of one 
blood all people,” on the tace of the earth, 
and hath “determined the bounds of their 
habitation.” Just as we betore saw that 
those long lists of the names of men who 
were obscure even in their own generation 
impressively betoken His care for the hum- 
blest and the meanest, so here, in these lists 
of peoples, we perceive the same lesson in 
relation to nations and communities. 

And keeping, at present, to this single view 
of the details of this chapter, it may well serve 
to introduce another set of passages which 
often occasion that kind of perplexity which 
we are trying to remove, viz., those in which 
the civil and ecclesiastical ordinances of the 
Mosaic law have been described. They, too, 
are often looked at impatiently, and then 
passed over by men who ask, “ Of what possi- 
ble use can these minute prescriptions and 
regulations be to men who are living in 
Western Lands, and in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of Christian time ?” 

Those passages to which we are now 
referring, make up a large portion of the 
Pentateuch, and of the Book of Joshua, and 
every one will admit that it is not an unusual 
difficulty which they have suggested. But 
now, if we look again to those lists of nations 
in the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
and recall the memorable declaration by 
Moses upon which they form a commentary, 
the key for rightly interpreting those same 
chapters of the Pentateuch is at once put 
into our hands. In that declaration Moses 
affirmed that when “ The Most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when He 
separated the sons of Adam, He set the 
bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel.” This expression 
evidently meant that “ the children of Israel” 
were appointed to sustain earthly secular 
relations to the other peoples who were 
around them. And accordingly some of the 
wisest commentators of Scripture have 
strongly held to the opinion that the Jewish 
nation, as a nation, in its civil constitution 
and arrangements, was meant to serve as a 
model to all who were around, or who should 
come afterit. We may employ with reference 
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to the statutes of the chosen people, words 
which have been truly uttered in relation 
to their history, and say that “the legisla- 
tion of the Hebrews contains indications 
of the remedy, as well as of the diseases, 
of our own national life; so that Milton, 
who was no mean statesman in a day when 
men had to show what was really in them, 
and who had no lack of knowledge as to 
what the ancients could teach of legislative 
wisdom, was in this respect, also, right when 
he asserted of the Hebrew books that ‘in 
them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
what makes a nation happy and keeps it so.’” 
Of course, in saying this, we are alluding to 
the principles, rather than to the details, of 
the Mosaic legislation. And in nowshowing, 
by two or three examples, what our meaning 
is, we shall clear another class of Scripture 
passages from those charges of uselessness and 
unprofitableness which are so often brought 
against them. 

Let us, then, first take the Mosaic enact- 
ments concerning the division and tenure of 
property, and the relations of the several 
classes of the community towards one an- 
other. And what clear decisive light are 
they at once seen to cast on those great 
questions of social polity about which it is so 
essential to man’s welfare that he should be 
well informed! Is inequality of property 
irrespective of personal merit, or inequality 
in exact proportion to personal merit, or, 
is bare communism, the law of God? Some 
may say that reason can answer these ques- 
tions. Yes, and others say the same thing. 
But then their reason answers them very 
differently. Or it may be said that we have 
elsewhere plain maxims of Scripture on the 
subject. So the communist affirms, who 
thinks he can bring chapter and verse to 
prove his doctrine of a community of goods. 
Now, how decisively is the whole matter 
settled when we open those chapters in the 
books of Moses and of Joshua, which we 
must admit do, at first sight, look like 
nothing more important than the pages of a 
gazetteer! But do we, in fact, see nothing 
else in them but mere local arrangements, and 
bare geographical details? Are they not 
rather “lessons,” given in the most distinct 
and impressive of all imaginable forms, in 
those very principles of social polity, the 
clear apprehension of which is so important 
to the welfare of beings in our circumstances 
and position? Do they not, for instance, 
furnish the most emphatic contradiction of 
those theories of equality in possession and 
estate, which have at all times been put 





forward by well-meaning but mistaken men ? 
These plain accounts of an arrangement of 
property that was sanctioned by God Him- 
self, assure us, by a method which no 
sophisms can affect, that, in a well-ordered 
community, there may be varieties of estate 
and rank; and that, as regards the merits of 
their holders, these varieties may be assigned 
promiscuously within certain limits. Yes, 
and on the other hand they declare, with no 
less plainness, that though there must be a 
humble, there should never be in any com- 
munity an oppressed degraded class of 
members, that there should not be any rank 
of our fellow-men who are merely to live and 
labour for the sake of the wealthier few who 
are above them. 

From these unpromising chapters we can 
obtain such valuable instruction as to our 
civil and secular condition. And we get 
from them other instruction which is not 
less valuable for guidance in our eccle- 
siastical arrangements. No one can deny 
that the position of the ministers of religion 
in a community involves principles of the 
greatest importance to its welfare. And 
how could they be set forth more effectually 
than by simply describing the divinely en- 
joined occupations of a priesthood which 
was divinely instituted, and by exhibiting the 
divinely appointed relations in which it 
stood to the other classes of the community ? 
The ingenuity of learned men may mis- 
interpret and pervert general statements, 
but it cannot deny these plain facts, or evade 
their important bearings on certain questions 
of our day: that the priests whom God 
appointed, though in one way separated 
from the people, were not separated from 
them by any unnatural ascetic law, but 
mixed freely with them, and engaged habitu- 
ally in the transaction of every branch of 
their affairs; that they stood “absolutely 
independent of popular will and caprice in 
regard to their appointment and removal, as 
well as their pecuniary support; that yet 
scope was given to the spontaneous affection 
of the people towards their teachers: there 
was an annual gratuity to the priests left to the 
liberality of the people; that, again, there 
was another agency in the persons of the 
prophets which was permitted to blend with, 
in some instances to counteract, the purely 
sacerdotal influence ; and that there was a 
balance of power existing between the priest- 
hood and the monarchy in the Hebrew state, 
each exerting over the other a control which 
was beneficial to each, and to the com- 
munity.” 
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Many bodies amongst us may have yet to 
learn these lessons, simple and fundamental 
as theyseem. Yet there they are, and we can- 
not help perceiving them if we will only look 
with an open attentive eye, and with a sincere 
desire for information to these very portions 
of the Old Testament the profitableness of 
which may otherwise, and on a first and hasty 
glance, be very plausibly denied. 


But we have an example of the same | 


kind, which is even more remarkable, in 
those chapters of the Pentateuch which re- 
late to the sanitary regulations that were 
laid down with respect to the homes and 
cities of the Jewish people. Many have 
often read them, wondering why such details 
should be brought forward in a book of such 
pretensions, and they must have thus excited 
men’s surprise, because they had forgotten 
some of the purposes which were necessarily 
in view in such a work, They had forgotten 
that this Book of God contemplates the im- 
provement of our whole nature in every 
department of our being. If these very 
chapters of the Bible had been carefully and 
wisely read, some of our most fearful social 
evils would have been escaped: men would 
nots have so long been mischievously 
negligent of maxims which indeed we are 
only now beginning to apply. We may here 
quote a passage from the “‘ Notes” which 
Dr. Sutherland, of the General Board of 
Health, has appended to Canon Richson’s 
sermon on “ The Observance of the Sanitary 
Laws, divinely appointed in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, as sufficient to ward off Pre- 
ventible Diseases from Christians as well 
as Israelites.” He says, “A large volume 
might be written to show that the funda- 
mental principles of all sanitary legislation 
and practice, whether national, domestic, or 
personal, are contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. The principles to be observed in the 
selection of lands for settlements and cities ; 
in constructing houses with the needful appli- 
ances for health, decency, and safety; for 
the immediate removal of refuse organic 
matter ; for personal and domestic cleanli- 
ness ; for clothing, food, and drink ;—all 
these are provided for, and only require to 
be applied to suit local circumstances, in 
order to obtain immunity from pestilence 
for those who observe them. Every city and 
town affords muititudes of instances of the 
neglect of the Old Testament sanitary prin- 
ciples, and of the corresponding disease, 
misery, and death which were originally 
denounced against their infraction nearly 
three thousand four hundred years ago. 





Recent improvements have also afforded | 


equally striking illustrations of the realisa- 
tion of the benefits promised to obedience to 
those precepts.” ‘“‘ The truth is,” as another 
writer on this subject has well said, “ these 
very chapters which look so unpromising of 
interest and of advantage, are ‘ testimonies of 
God: the righteousness of them is everlasting.’ 
God cared for the lepers of Judzea, for the most 
suffering and loathsome objects. He cared 
that the community should not suffer from 
contact with them. He cared equally that 
they should not be cast out and neglected. 
The case is gone; the principle lives. He 
cares for the outcasts in our streets, as He 
did for the outcasts in the cities of Palestine. 
He would not have cities polluted by that 
which is physically or morally pernicious. 
It is the sin of men, their forgetfulness of 
His presence, if they suffer them to be so.” 

Here, then, we see again, in perhaps the 
strongest instance that can be brought for- 
ward, that passages which appear to be ex- 
ceptions to St. Paul’s affirmation of the 
plenary instructiveness of Scripture, may in 
fact be rather brought forward as remark- 
able illustrations of it; supplying the most 
striking proofs that all has indeed been 
“written for our learning,” and is “ profitable 
for doctrine and rebuke, and for instruction in 
righteousness.” 

With this instance, we will conclude the 
first division of our subject. It was intended 
to comprise those apparently useless portions 
of Scripture which are, in fact, most useful to 
readers in every time and place, when they 
are rightly viewed. They have been taken 
in order, as they have a personal, or family, 
or national reference. And to the remarks 


which have been made upon them in that | 


order, we may add this general observation 
in reference to the entire series, viz., that 
since the Bible is meant for all men, in all 
nations and throughout all time, there may 
be pages in it, specificaily adapted for one 
class, which may be devoid of interest to 
another. But should this other class con- 
clude, because they do not themselves find 
certain passages interesting and instructive, 
that therefore those passages have no interest 
and no instruction? Ought they not rather, 
when they remember the perfect adaptation 
to their own needs of so much which they 
have themselves received, to believe that He 
who showed such wisdom in those cases, has 
acted with the same prudent design and 
forethought in all others, and that, in truth, 
as there is no unfitness, so there is no waste 
in any portion of these words of God? 
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Should they not say, “ Many passages which 
are not instructive to us, may to others 
be full of profit and significance, meeting 
some peculiarity in their history and cir- 
cumstances which does not exist in ours. 
And, convinced of this, we will make an 
unreserved acknowledgment of gratitude to 
God for the usefulness to all men of this, 
His inestimable gift ?” 


But we must now consider, in the second 
place, those other passages of which the 
profitableness is apparent, not at all periods, 
but only on particular occasions, and which 
require the lapse of time for their elucidation. 
In order to bring forward distinctly some 
instances of what is here intended, we may 
observe that, coming to us, as it has done, 
there is reason for expecting that the Bible 
should contain within its pages the means of 


| supplying, at certain intervals, evidences of its 


Divine authority, so that, besides the standing 
proofs of its heavenly origin, fresh and awak- 
ening reasons for trusting it should be con- 
tinually arising, and all generations have, in 
this manner, equal opportunities of getting 
the assurance that it has indeed been written 
by the inspiration of God. Many reasons will 
at once suggest themselves for expecting 
that arresting proofs of its Divine Authorship 
should be given in this manner, and they at 
once point out the uses of a large number 
of passages which would otherwise seem to 
be entirely fruitless and unprofitable. 
Numerous illustrations of this statement 
might be given, but here we will only mention 
three. The first is taken from the fortieth 
chapter of the Book of Genesis, where we 
find an account, which certainly is not 
evidently imstructive, of the dream of 
Pharaoh’s butler. He speaks in that dream 
of the juice of the grape which, he says, he 
“pressed into Pharaoh’s cup.” Now just 
such an use as that of which we have been 
speaking may be made of that account. 
For the authority of Moses has often 
been attacked because he mentions grapes, 
and speaks of wine as having been used 
by the Egyptians. Herodotus tells us 
that, in Egypt, there were no vineyards; 
and Plutarch affirms that wine was utterly 
and religiously abhorred by the natives of that 
country. Great perplexity was at one time 
caused by this discrepancy between Moses 
and profane historians. Recent examina- 
tions, however, of the Egyptian monuments 
have brought the question to an issue, and 
have shown the perfect accuracy of this 
account in the Book of Genesis. For, as Dr. 





Wiseman has remarked, “ those monuments 
give a minute representation of the process of 
the vintage, in every part of it. Moreover, they 
contain paintings of flasks filled with wine, 
upon some of which an ancient word which 
signifies wine is written ; and, finally, to put 
the matter beyond all doubt, old wine vessels 
which are yet encrusted by the tartar which 
is deposited by the liquor, have been found 
amongst the ruins of Egyptian cities.” Is 
then that verse useless in which we read, 
** And Pharaoh’s cup was in my hand, and 
I took the grapes and ‘pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave the cup into 
Pharaoh’s hands?” Useless! Nay, is it-not 
quite invaluable as an evidence of the trust- 
worthiness of the historian ? 

In the same way we can turn to account 
the comparatively recent discoveries in As- 
syria. Those grotesque, and apparently 
unmeaning, symbols which we find in the 
prophetic writings,—besides the other aspects 
in which we may henceforth look upon them 
—supply overwhelming proofs of the truth- 
fulness of many portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. Let a man examine the Assyrian 
antiquities in the British Museum, and read 
the books of Isaiah and Nahum and Ezekiel 
as he stands before them, and he will feel 
what we are now trying to convey. Another 
instance of the same kind may be found 
in the cavern which stretches beneath the 
greater part of the intramural portion of the 
hill on which the north-eastern quarter of 
Jerusalem is built. It is, in fact, the quarry 
out of which the stones were excavated for 
the building of the Temple, as is’ evident 
from the fact that the blocks taken from it, 
of whose form and size clear traces are left 
in the places from which they were dug—per- 
fectly correspond in shape and material with 
the remains of the old Temple which are still 
standing in the Jews’ place of wailing, and 
at the south-east corner of the Haram. Every 
one who enters that quarry, and sinks 
into the chippings and débris with which it 
is filled, will feel the force of the evidence 
we are now speaking of ; for he will be at once 
reminded how we are told, in an apparently 
unprofitable and uninstructive passage, that 
the stones taken from the quarry were also 
dressed there by the masons employed in the 
building of God’s House, which “ was built 
of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither, so that there was neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard in the 
house while it was in building.” 

But, indeed, every one of the classes into 
which the apparently insignificant passages 
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of Scripture may be divided, would supply | 


| instances of the same kind, many of which 








are quite as remarkable as those of which we 
have been speaking. The enumeration of 
war spoils, the architectural descriptions, the 
allusions to works of art, which we find in 
the Old Testament—all furnish startling indi- 
cations of the fact that the Bible was written 
when and where it professes to have been, 
and by the men who are brought forward as 
its authors. And, surely, on passages which 
possess this use, which contain the most 
unexceptionable, and we may add, the most 
impressive, evidence that can be urged in 
favour of the historical truthfulness of Scrip- 
ture—on such passages, even if we could 
draw from them no other conclusion—which, 
however—most frequently is far from being 
the case, we should set a high value, and 
use as largely as possible the lessons 
which are supplied by them. Thoselessons 
may often be employed with great advan- 
tage. By their means young people may 
be effectively protected from the influence 
of arguments and questionings with which 
they are sure to meet in after life. And, 
without making any explicit reference to 
infidel objections, which, in the instruc- 
tion of the young is nearly always inex- 
pedient—we may remove from their minds 
the very capability of listening to many of 
those objections, by making them feel how 
naturally and truly each of the inspired 
penmen wrote because he was familiar with 
the circumstances he was describing, and 
what unreserved confidence we may therefore 
place in every statement which he was sum- 
moned to communicate. 

But there is another mode in which the fact 
that many portions of Scripture require time 
and knowledge for their elucidation—suggests 
the real use of some, which may other- 
wise seem useless and unmeaning. For, 
in some instances we may conclude that 
they appear so because we are not in 
possession of that true revealing light which, 
when it comes, will make them as significant, 
and as full of interest as, for instance, many 
predictions in the Book of Daniel, and 
allusions in the New ‘Testament are, now 
that we can read them with the explanations 
furnished by the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, and the rise of the Papal domination. 
How unintelligible were such passages, 
before the occurrence of these events! And 
it is just so, that in other instances we may be 
certain that in proportion as the knowledge 
of readers in relation to past times, becomes 
enlarged, they will feel a greater practical 





interest in, and appreciation of, the Scripture 
records. Indeed, we may believe that, if one 
were capable of looking onward, so as to 
examine the chart of universal history through- 
out, and to its very close, and if, besides, he 
could make exact acquaintance with the 
mind and circumstances of every people 
amongst whom, in due time, the Bible will 
be carried, he would not find in it one 
statement, or even allusion, of national 
import that would not be perfectly luminous 
in his view. All would stand forth as true 
examples unto nations, examples “ written 
for their admonition,” for their rule and 
guidance unto the end. Yes, with no 
qualification, we may affirm that the more 
we are really intelligent, the more we 
know of our fellow-men and of their history, 
the better we shall understand the message 
which God has sent to us: the more we 
know of His world, the more we shall under- 
stand, and trust in, and value His Word. 


And now, as we look back, and consider 
the value of the teaching which we have 
obtained from some of its most unpromising 
portions, we must feel that St. Paul did, 
indeed, speak truly when he said that “ All 
Scripture is profitable for instruction,” and 
that, “ Whatever has been written” on the 
sacred page “has been written for our 
learning.” If in many portions of the Holy 
Volume which we have been wont to regard 
as useless, and even trivial, we have found 
the most weighty admonitions, principles most 
valuable for the guidance of personal, and 
family, and national life, instructive delinea- 
tions of individual character, overwhelming 
proofs of the trustworthiness of the inspired 
writers, witnesses—we can hardly doubt that 
the same may be affirmed of every other por- 
tion, and that he will discover this who will 
bestow on the Bible his sedulous attention, 
who will give his faculties in strenuous 
exercise, to an investigation of its meaning. 
We may say indeed that these very chapters 
and verses which we have been examining, 
furnish a standing test of the docility and can- 
dour of the reader, and make it plain whether 
he “searches the Scriptures” with any real 
desire to learn what God has spoken by His 
servants, 

And their fitness for this purpose may 
be brought forward as another reason for 
the peculiarity of some of the passages which 
have come under our consideration. Unto 
all readers of Scripture such discipline will 
ever be highly advantageous, 

G. S. DREW. 
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THE HAREBELL. 
© loa modest Harebell by the highway | In beautiful simplicity attired, 


side Clustering in social groups which charm 
Blooms in the hedgerow, little and alone, | the view, 
And yet content—with humble flowers allied | Vandyked and bell-shaped, and by all ad- 
In woodlands grown : mired, 
Amongst the wild flowers dwelling evermore,| Clad in bright blue. 
In sweet society, untouched by art, | A tiny flower, but cheerful as the day, 
Trained by a power unseen, to swell the With look of kindness, and a silent song 
store Of joy and trust: a call to love and pray 
His hands impart. Breathes from thy tongue. 








God’s love smiles softly from the Harebell’s flower, 
In genial warmth, and influence calm and sweet ; 
Such sanctity befits the rustic bower 
Where beauties meet. 
The smallest flower our Father’s grace bespeaks, 
His power and wisdom ever round us shine: 
So in the Harebell he will find who seeks 
A Hand Divine. 











BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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| had often spoken tovher about His Father. 
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THE MEASURE OF WORK. 
A Talk with Children. 


be that kingdom whose people our Lord 
likens to little children, nobody is idle. 
Even the youngest is set to work for the 
King. But so just is the King, that He will 
not have His servants do more than they 
are able to do. He will not overtask His 
servants. He expects us only to do what we 
can. 

“What we can.” That is His measure 
for all work done to Him. What we have 
strength for, what we have health for, what 
we have cleverness for, what we have time 
for, what. we have means for: that and 
nothing more. He will have us work up to 
that, but no higher. 

It is as if He were thinking of little 
people and children when He made this 
the measure of work for Him, and as if He 
wanted to show us that He is not a hard 
askmaster, Almost it isas if He had said, 
“IT will not make my service hard to any 
one. I will have ite to be easy, and not 
hard.” 

It was thisewhich pleased Him: sowell in 
the service which Mary of Bethany did: she 
did what she:eould... Mary was the sister of 
Lazarus. She*greatlyloved the Lord. He 


He had raised? her brother from the dead. 
And she wanted to:shiow her love: 

She took this way'of showing:t.. All the 
money she: could spare sherspent on a box 
of sweetseentedi oil. And omeSabbath even- 
ing—theclast Sabbath before: His. death—the 
Lord was: im Béthany and. at supper in. the 
house of Simon,. Mary came in with her boxs. 
And going:near to: Jesus; she. did to: Him 
what was only done: to kings-and great:people 
—she poured: the: sweetsscented. oil. upon: 
His headandioverHisfeet» Amd then, in her 
great love; she wiped His feet with her hai. 

It wasenot'mucheto des To. look: at, it4 
was not’ so muchr as. if she had built a4 
church, or a seltool, or a hospital. It was 
not even so much, Judas said angrily, as if 
she had sold the ointmen* and given the 
money to the poor. It was only pouring 
some sweet perfume on the head and feet of 
the Saviour she loved. But just this was the 
thing she could best do; and what she could 
she did. Of all His disciples then living, 
only into the heart of this one had come the 
thought to do this thing. She had love so 
great for Jesus, and He had become so truly 





her King, that it seemed to her a blessed 


work to buy the oil and pour it upon 
His head. 
she could; but this it was in her heart to 
do, and it was done. The Lord did not 
despise it, or think it a little thing. When 
Judas and others were blaming her, He said, 


“She hath wrought a good work upon me... | 


She hath done what she could.” He praised 
her. And then, in His kindness, and praising 
her still more, He said, “that what she had 


done would be talkedof wherever His Gospel | 


should be preached.” And so it has fallen 
out. That evening the:fragrance of her oint- 
ment filled the-house:wherethey were sitting ; 
and its fragrance; inea. still’ better way—the 
good influence that-was:incit—has filled the 
house of the:Lordi ever:since, 

When years had‘gone past;.and Jesus was 
gone back to: heaven).manyother disciples 
showed their love: toe Him» by doing what 
they could. Somersold: their possessions, 
and gave the momey: they got for them 
to the poor. Some: went-about the world 
preaching Jesus.. Some:opened their houses 
to receive the! preachers; Some spent long 
hours in prayer, askingyGed to bless the 
preaching.. Some, more- noble than others, 
searched the Bible: besidesy.to know what 
God would have themmto.dos. Among these 
was Dorcas of Joppa. 

Joppa was. a»seaport! tewn,.and full of 
sailors ; and where: sailorsare; there will 


|also be womensandé childtem»who are poor. 


Often ships:went«outifrom:the harbour that 
never came: back. They: were: caught by 
storms«<and sunk far out to sea, orthey were 
driver sNoreward and. brokemomithe rocks. 
And day ‘aftersday motliers. and children on 
the shore wouldéléok-with:straining eyes to 
the sea for whiter sailS-which® could never 
more be-seens. Andi sometimes; when all 
hope: had’ perished« off seemg: these sails 
again, the streets: would be: fill@dwith wail- 
ing. And sometimes; it might-be, widows 
would go past the door where Dorcas lived, 
wringing their hands in agony, because news 
had come to them, that the fathers of their 
children had been swallowed up by the ter- 
rible sea. 

And seeing these poor people by day, and 
lying awake, perhaps, sometimes on stormy 
nights and thinking of brave sailors perishing, 
even then, at sea, this Christian lady said to 
herself, “‘ Can I do anything to help?” And 
taking herself to task, she found there was 


She would have done more if | 


| 
| 
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one thing she could do. Shecouldsew. She 
could make coats and garments—upper and 
under clothes. There was another thing she 
could do, although she might not herself 
think of that. She had a heart filled with 
tenderness and pity. She could let forth 
some of that pity and tenderness on the poor 
people in their sorrow. And these two things 
she did. She drew the’ poor widows about 
her by'her love. And with her own hands 
she made clothing for them and theirs. To 
some people, it might not seem a very great 
work. It was only a little sewing and some 
human love ; only a kind word for sad hearts 
and clothing forthe naked. But that is work 
which is very dear to Christ. And it was 
work of this kind He had given her the 
power to do. And what she could, she did. 
And of so much worth seemed her work in 
the eyes of Jesus, that when she died early, 
and the poor widows she had clothed cried to 
Him, through Peter, to let their dear one— 
their friend—come back to them, He granted 
their prayer, and bythe hands of His servant 
Peter, raised her up again to life. 

I am reminded, while I speak, of two 
workers for Christ; I once knew, who gained 
their bread in a cotton mill, and served Him 
in a very simple way. One of these her com- 
panions used to call. “the gentle Mary.” 
She was very tender about sick people, and 
spent what she could spare of her evenings, 
after mill hours, in visiting them. She had 
a way of speaking to the sick that did them 
good. Not that she was a great speaker. 
Often she would only say to them, “ Jesus 
loves you.” Sometimes she just pressed 
their hands. Sometimes she bent over them 
and kissed them. She never went on these 
visits. of kindness without taking something 
sie thought the sick people would like. It 
would be a little jelly one time ; and a little 
scent-bottle next time; and now and again 
it would be a flower, or a little wine. The 
door was open for Mary into many a home 
where these things were to be had for the 
asking. Iam happy to be able to add, that 
Mary was as gentle and loving at her own 
fireside, as in the homes of the sick. 

It was another kind of service to which the 
second girl had given herself. One winter 
evening she was going home from the factory, 
and in the light falling from a street lamp 
on the pavement she found a sixpenny copy 
of the New Testament. It was the first time 
she had a Testament of her own. She took 
it home and began to read, and as she read, 
she learned, as she had never done before, 
the wonder of the Saviour’s love, and how He 





had died to prove that love. She said to 
herself, “I shall not have this joy to myself 
alone.” So she set apart, out of her small 
earnings, ohe penny every day for Christ’s 
cause. And at the end of each week she 
bought and gave to some who had none, a 
copyof the book which had been such a joy 
to herself. 

It was not much either of these girls did. 
It was not much either had the power to do. 
But each did what she could: that was their 
praise before God. 

That was the praise also of a young lady, 
I was once taken to see, whose service seemed 
even less than theirs. She had been thrown 
from. a carriage ten years before, and all those 
years had been ill andin bed. Buther hands 
were free. And with her free hands she knit 
little gloves for poor children. It was only 
helping to keep warm some little fingers that 
would otherwise have been vety cold in 
winter. But it was all she was able to do. 
And it was done with a loving: heart, and as 
a service to the Lord. 

No-one is so humble, or poor, or weak, as 
not to be able to do something. Even a 
child can serve the Lord. 

A few years back, on a Friday morning in 
September, three tiny little children in Aus- 
tralia went into a wood to fetch some broom 
for their mother. It was a: beautiful day. 
The ground was covered with flowers, and 
the children set themselves to gather them. 
But when they were tired with this, and had 
prepared the little bundle for home, they 
could no longer tell on what side home was 
to be found. And Frank, the youngest of the 
three, was worn out. ‘Taking him up in her 
arms, the sister and other brother looked on 





every side for a way out, but could not find | 


one. Mile after mile those: weary feet 


pattered, and every mile was takmg them | 
They cried on father | 
“Coey, Coey, Coey,” they | 


further from home. 
and mother. 
called ; but allin vain. There was no human 
ear to hear their cries. At last might began 
to fall. The sister looked for a sheltering 
bush. Then.she knelt down with her other 
brother'and said her evening prayer,— 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child.” 
Then the two lay down beside Frank and 
went to sleep. And this was repeated on 
Saturday, on Sunday, on Monday, and 
Tuesday, the poor weary wanderers still 
carrying the broom for their mother, still 
looking for the home which they could not 
see, and eating berries and leaves for food. 
By-and-by the beautiful weather came to an 
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end and rain poured down, and when night 
came Frank was cold as well as weary. The 


sister took off her frock, and, wrapping the | 


child in that, they once more took shelter 
under a bush, It was nine days altogether 
before they were found. Father, mother, 
neighbours, shepherds, farmers, miners, 
everybody in the neighbourhood searched 
for them. But some Indians, going down 
on their knees, and looking for the marks of 
tiny feet on the wet ground, were the first to 
come on their track. On Saturday, led by 
these Indians, their father found them lying 
asleep under a bush, and nearly dead with 
weariness and hunger and cold. The first 
words the girl said when she was roused up 
were “cold, cold,” and the next, after she 
had been taken to a hut and warmed and 
fed, were the words of her Evening Hymn. 

The brave little mother that she was ! The 
brave self-forgetting servant of Christ! She 
had cheered her brothers all the time. 
She had searched about for food for 
them. She carried Frank when he was 
tired. She wrapped him in her own dress 
when he was cold. And at night, when 
they went to sleep under the shelter of 
some bush, she drew them together and said 
her evening prayer. 

That was her praise before God and man : 
she had done what she could. 

It is wonderful how much can be done, 
and what great things, if people would only 
do what they can. 

In one of the early days of January last a 
Swedish steamer was wrecked on the 
Northumberland coast. The fisher folk of 
Cresswell, a village near by, looking seaward 
that day, saw the strange vessel among the 
breakers, and knew that human lives were 
in peril. It is a little place, with only 
fifteen men in it, and of these two are unable 
towork, But men and women and children 
turned out that day and hauled down and 
launched , the lifeboat, and, very soon, 
thirteen brave fellows were struggling with 
the wild sea to save the lives on the wreck. 
But the storm was too fierce. They were 
driven back again and again. While they 
were waiting for a lull in the storm to try 
again, some one said, “ Let us send for the 
rocket.” The rocket is used when the life- 
boat cannot get near. It is shot up into the 
air, with a line of cord attached, so that the 
cord falls over the vessel, and those on 
board catch it and pull in a rope tied to the 
end of it, and make that fast, and come 
sliding one by one to land by the rope. 
But the machine for firing the rocket was at 


Newbiggin, five miles away, and the night 


was closing in. Would anybody go to 
Newbiggin ? A young girl stepped forward. 
She would go. And in a moment she 
was gone. The lives of human beings 
depended on her speed. She ran, rather 
she flew. Like the fisher-girl she was, she 
kept the shore road, and to gain time took 
many a short cut through the bays on the 


way. The wild sea was on the one side |: 


drenching her with its spray; on the other, 
was the wild lonesome land, and above and 
, around her the deepening night. But on 
| she flew, this young angel of mercy, between 
| rocks and waves, through the surf, through 
the moaning of the storm, through the 
| darkness, till she gave her message at New- 
| biggin, and saw the rocket on its way. And 
then, alone as before, and once more through 
darkness, sea-wave, and storm, she fled 
back over the same five lonesome miles to 
| bring the good news to Cresswell, that the 
| rocket was on the way. It did not lessen 
the worth of what she had done that mean- 
| while the lifeboat had succeeded in its next 
attempt, and brought the wrecked people 
safe to land. Her deed was well done and 
heroic. She was ill next day, ill and 
| cramped all over in bed. No wonder. But 
she had done a brave, noble, Christian deed, 
and done it well. Itis fine to be able to tell 
that she comes of a good stock, for her father 
was steersman of the lifeboat that day. 
And for father and child, and for all in 
Cresswell who worked so well, it may surely 
be said, “ They wrought a good work, they 
did what they could.” 

What I have been trying to set before 
you is Christ’s measure for Christian work. 
And it has been a very pleasant task for me 
to tell how easy it is, and how tenderly He 
has dealt with His children in making it 
easy, and how, in making it easy, He must 
have been thinking of our weakness, and our 
littleness, and our want of cleverness. 

But there are two sides to this lesson. 
And it is right to know that the same Jesus 
who has made this easy measure for little 
workers, expects all His workers, big and 
little, to work up to it, and do for Him as 
much as they are able. He will not lay upon 
any of us more than we can do. But what 
we can, He will always have ustodo. He 
does not love idlers, nor-people who run away 
from duty. The man in the parable got one 
talent from his lord. The lord did not blame 
him because he had only one talent; he did 
not say to him, “ You should have been as 
But 








| rich as your neighbour who had ten.” 
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he said, ‘‘ You should have made the same 
use of your one talent as he did of his ten. 
You should not have wrapped it up in a 
napkin and buried it in the ground.” It 
was for that the man was condemned. He 
did not do as much as he could. 

And that is always, and for all mankind, 
wickedness. And sometimes it is as cruel 
as it is wicked. 

One dark night about three years ago, the 
Northfieet emigrant ship, with four hundred 
people on board, was lying in the Channel 
on the eve of sailing to Hobart Town far 
away. And in the darkness, without stroke of 
warning, it was crashed into by a steamer and 
sunk, A dark night, I said, only a few stars 
twinkling, and those four hundred human 
beings were folded up in sleep. And in the 
darkness, and while they slept, there was 
this crash. And in a moment death was 
rushing in through the broken sides of the 
vessel, and almost instantly the vessel began 
to sink. Fathers, mothers, little babies, sailors, 
awoke only to be swallowed up in the yawn- 
ing sea. It was one of the most pitiful 
things that could be—and very pitiful were 
the cries of the poor sufferers as they were 
going down into the deep. One mother 
came up to one on deck and cried, ‘‘ For the 
love of God, save my baby!” But baby 
and mother had both to die. A father and 
two sons met in the water. The elder son 
said, “‘ Father, let me kiss you for my last ; 
for we shall all be drowned.” And all were 
drowned. The brave captain sent his young 
wife into one of the boats; but he himself 
remained to help and to die at his task. 

And while all this was going on, and the 
crowded ship was settling down, what was 





the steamer that had given the stroke of 


death doing? It is shameful to have to tell 
it. But the steamer that caused those deaths 
steamed past, and on into the darkness. 
It is horrible to think of. It was inhuman 
to do. But it was done. And human hands 
that might have helped, and a vessel that 
might have saved hundreds of lives, went 
cruelly past ‘‘ on the other side.” 

The officers of that ship did not do what 
they could. They could have taken better 
care; they could have had a better outlook ; 
they could have kept further off. And when 
they had, what should have been a great 
grief to them, the grief of striking the ship 
in their path, they should have stopped and 
done all that human beings could do to 
save the lives in the ship. The Lord’s 
measure applied to them is this: “ They 
wrought an evil work, and did not do what 
they could to repair it.” 

And at the great judgment day that will 
be a terrible application of this measure. The 
people who will be condemned that day will 
be people who could have worked for Christ, 
and did not, and who had talents, and did 
not use them. 

And we should all know now, and lay 
it to heart now, that the things which the 
Lord will ask us about on that day are all 
simple things, and things easy todo. And 
the condemnation on those who will be con- 
demned will be because these easy things 
were not done. They could have given 
bread to the hungry, and did not ; or water 
to the thirsty, or clothes to the naked, or 
pity to the sick, or help to the prisoner. 
And surely it will be very awful to hear the 
gracious and loving Jesus saying, “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not to the least of these 
my people, ye did it not to me.” 

ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 
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GABRIEL, COUNT OF MONTGOMERY. 


T was high festival in Paris. Henry II. 
had made peace with Philip of Spain. 
Calais, taken the year before by the Duke of 
Guise, was secured to France by treaty, 
along with the three bishoprics, as Toul, 
Verdun, and Metz were called. ‘This was a 
grand concession ; for, not seven years before, 
Charles V. had been as determined to have 
Metz as the Germans were four years ago. 
He sat down before it in October with sixty 





thousand men, and the Duke of Alva, and the 
Marquis of Marignano, and all the renowned | 
generals of the time. But 


there was no} 


traitor Bazaine inside; the French made 
real and not sham sorties, they blew up the 
enemy’s mines, and during the night repaired 
the breaches made by their cannon. So in 
the middle of January Charles had to decamp, 
after losing an enormous number of men, 
exclaiming, as he went, that Dame Fortune 
was like the rest of her sex, fond of young 
faces, and careless of her former friends 
when they had grown old. 

The French were in high spirits. There 
were royal marriages, Henry’s daughter, once 
affianced to the unhappy Don Carlos, was 
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now wedded, poor girl, to his father Philip, 
the selfish, cold-hearted ruffian who had just 
got rid of Mary Tudor, and had been trying, 
even before she was dead, his chance with 
her sister Elizabeth. Henry’s sister, too, was 
married to Philibert, Duke of Savoy, one of 
the ablest ofthe Imperial generals. Amongst 
other things in honour of the double match, 
there was a grand tournament. Henry was 
a splendid horseman, and fond of showing 
his prowess. A tournament was war @ /a 
mode; “a fair field and no favour;” none 
of the shabby tricks which enabled a rabble 
of archer-churls to drive noble knights before 
them, so that, in their frantic haste, they 
trampled one another to death, as at 
Poitiers; no fear lest a smart shower, 
slackening the bow strings, as at Crecy, 
should turn the fortune of the day. Above 
all, none of “those vile guns” which put 
gentle and simple on a level. The tourna- 
ment @, outrance was the only decent kind of 
battle; and the tournament with blunted 
spears was the only game befitting a gen?z/- 
homme. Paris must have looked like 
Camelot in Arthur’s day on that 26th and 
27th of June, 1559, when the king, the Duke 
of Guise, and two princes of the blood held 
the list against all comers. 

“ The trumpets blew; and then did either side, 

They that assail’d, and they that held the lists, 
Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, 
Meet.in the midst, clashing with broken spears.’’ 

But when the second day was well-nigh 
over, Henry must needs stand alone; Diana 
of Poitiers was looking on, that well-preserved 
widow on whom he lavished the affection 
due to Catherine of Medicis, his young 
queen, and he wanted to play the hero before 
her. So he challenged Gabriel, Count of 
Montgomery, captain of his Scotch archers, 
and in the first course the count’s lance was 
shivered, and a splinter pierced through the 
king’s eye into his brain. He lingered on 
eleven days in great pain, and Montgomery, 
in sorrow of heart, went wandering in foreign 
lands. I have sometimes wondered if, 
during those eleven days, Henry thought of 
the horrible cruelties by which, in concert 
with Philip II., he had tried to extirpate 
heresy. I remember reading the story, told by 
a young German Romanist, then studying at 
Paris, of the deaths of two “ Lutherans,” 
martyred just at the beginning of Henry’s 
reign. There is no trace of exaggeration ; 
the young Eustathius von Knobelsdorf is 
writing a simple letter to his friend, a 
professor at Bruges. ‘“‘ One of the two,” says 
he (you may read his letter in the /Wustrium 





Virorum Epistole Selectiores, published at 
Leyden in 1617; it is given at full length in 
Adolphe Schaeffer's Les Huguenots du 16° siédle, 
published in 1870), “was a mere lad under 
twenty, accused of speaking irreverently of 
holy images. He was condemned to have his 
tongue cut out, and then to be burnt alive. 
Without moving a muscle, the lad thrust out 
his tongue in readiness for the executioner’s 
knife. This worthy pulled it out yet further 
with his pincers, cut it off, and then struck 
the poor fellow with it several times on the 
cheek. He then threw iton the ground ; and 
they say that one of the people in front 
picked it up, and (oh! these pious French) 
flung it into the lad’s face.” Then follows 
the journey to the burning place, the rubbing 
of brimstone on the poor wretch’s head, the 
insulting way in which the executioner 
points him to the fire. There had been a 
solemn procession that morning, and the 
crowd had just come from prayers. But 
there is another story which comes -closer 
home to Henry II., and which he could 
hardly have failed to be haunted with 
during those days of anguish. One day 
the king said to the Duke of Guise, “I 
should like to see a Lutheran.” Sothe duke 
brought in a poor working tailor; and 
Henry and some of the high clergy plied 
him with subtle questions, but he baffled 
them all. But when Diana of Poitiers thought 
to try her hand at questioning, the tailor 
cried: “‘ Madame, you have done France 
harm enough already by the scandal of your 
life, without venturing to meddle even with 
the things of God.” Henry leapt from his 
seat in a fury, and swore the man 
should be burnt alive. The faggots were 
piled in front of the palace window, and 
Henry saw the tailor stand unflinching 
amid the fire, with his dull leaden eye fixed 
on that of his royal persecutor. For some 
time the king seemed fascinated by the gaze ; 
but at last he grew pale, almost fainted, and 
said, “I can’t stand it any longer; I never 
thought it would be so horrible.” 

But why should the king choose to run a 
tilt with a captain of the Scotch Guard? 
Partly, because the said captain was a high 
officer of state. John Stuart, of the Scotch 
blood royal, lord of Aubigny, founder of a 
great French family, was the first captain ; 
and this very Montgomery was the first 
Frenchman who had held the office. Sir 
Walter Scott will tell you about the high 
honour in which this Scots guard was 
held. ‘They deserved the honour; “ Fier 
comme un Ecossais” became a proverb ; 
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they had anticipated the fabulous saying 
about Napoleon’s “old guard,” “ aimaient 
mieux mourir pour honneur garder que de 
vivre laschement en honte.” By-and-by, 
after England and Scotland were united, the 
Scotch element naturally died out; but the 
name was preserved. Till the Revolution the 
first company of the French body-guard was 
called the Scotch guard, and the challenge 
of the officer of the watch was always 
answered in Scotch-French Ai am hire (“ I’m 
here”). Montgomery was probably chosen 
because, though a Frenchman, he bore a 
title common to Scotland as well; one 
remembers the Sir Hugh Montgomery of 
Chevy Chase. He was a De Lorges, son 
of Francis I.’s favourite, the hero of Goethe’s 
ballad and Browning’s poem, who at his 
lady’s bidding, went down into the lions’ 
den to bring back her glove, and then flung 
it in her face, feeling (as the king explained 
it) that true love could never have sent a 
man on such aerrand. Strangely enough, 
his father almost killed Francis by accident 
in the winter of 1520-1. On twelfth day the 
king heard that the Count of St. Pol had 
been “drawing for characters,” as we should 
call it; it was done then by cutting a cake 
in which were a bean and a pea, and who- 
ever got the slice with the bean in it was 
“king.” “So,” said Francis to his courtiers, 
“ we'll go down and beat their mock king out 
of doors.” The snow lay deep on the ground; 
and St. Pol was ready for them, not only 
with heaps of snowballs, but with eggs and 
apples. But in the heat of combat, just as 
the assailants were bursting in, De Lorges; 
who was on St. Pol’s side, threw a log of 
| firewood, which hit the king such a blow on 
the head that for several days his life was 
in danger. Far from punishing the careless 
fellow, Francis continued to favour him; 
and that the royal service was not a thankless 
one is proved by his having bought the 
Montgomery estate in Normandy, the 
original seat of the Norman-Scotch house. 
His son is described by Brantéme as a tall, 
sturdy young fellow, fond of taking his ease ; 
but once “set him in the saddle, and he 
woke up to be the cleverest captain in 
France.” Brave and handsome, he was as 
great a favourite with Henry as his father 
had been with Francis. On that unlucky 
day, the king, besides jousting with the Duke 
of Savoy and others, had already run one 
tilt with Montgomery. They ran full at each 
other, each breaking his lance “ fort dextre- 
ment,” says the chronicler. “Do let me 
have the next turn,” said Henry, whose 





tilting was by the rules over for the day. 
“JT must run once more against young 
De Lorges. He sits well; but I nearly 
shook him out of his stirrups. Next time I 
shall unhorse him.” All begged the king to 
leave off; he’d done enough for once. De 
Lorges himself said he’d rather not run again : 
“the others will grumble if I have two turns 
to their one.” However, Henry would have 
it as he wished, and with fresh lances 
they took their places in the lists. Again 
the lances shivered without either being 
unhorsed. But De Lorges thoughtlessly, 
instead of flinging the butt-end of his 
lance away, kept it in his hand, and 
as the horses dashed past each other, 
the splintered end pierced the king’s eye, his 
visor having been open in royal fashion. 
Henry clung round his horse’s neck, and 
was carried on to the end of the lists, where 
the pursuivants lifted him off and bore him 
to his chamber. His first words were: 
“Don’t do him any harm ; he couldn’t help 
it.” Words which make us feel that there 
was some good in these Valois princes, and 
which may well lead us to execrate the 
bigotry that taught such really kind-hearted 
men to send their fellow-subjects to the 
stake, and to plunge France into the cruellest 
of civil wars. There was some good in them; 
but their religion certainly did not help it on. 

That was one of the two most important 
days in Montgomery’s life. The king forgave 
him ; but Catherine did not. Bad husband 
though Henry had been, she determined to 
have her revenge on the man who had left 
her a widow; so Montgomery was glad to 
escape from France; and by-and-by he came 
to England, where he fell in with Huguenot 
emissaries, who (though he had begun life as 
a stanch Romanist, and had been employed 
by Henry II. to seize in his place in 
parliament and carry off to prison the 
Lutheranizing State Councillor Anne du 
Bourg) easily persuaded him to come over 
and join Condé and the Colignys in spread- 
ing the Reformation by the sword. 

Here was the grand mistake of the Hugue- 
nots—they became a political party. Looking 
to ultimate results, we may say that one of the 
happiest things which ever befel England was 
the easy crushing of Wyatt’s rebellion. Had 
he found support, there would have been 
civil war ; Popery would, by a large part of the 
nation, have been identified with loyalty ; and, 
instead of Protestantism having been burnt 
into all men’s hearts by Mary’s persecutions, 
there would have been two parties, each 
so strong as to threaten to rend England in 
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twain. I am afraid that the reason which 
kept England quiet is not much to the credit 
of the English noblemen and gentlemen of 
the day. They seem pretty nearly all to 
have been of the Vicar of Bray’s mind, caring 
little for creeds, provided they could safely 
keep the abbey lands, and the other church 
property which they had seized during the 
wretched confusion of Edward’s reign. ‘lhese 
lands being, contrary to Mary’s wish, secured 
to them, they were content to allow “ bishops, 
parsons, and poor men” to go to the stake 
without lifting a finger to help them. In 
France it was quite different, Protestantism 
there became, to a great extent, the religion 
of the South and of part of the West, among a 
different race, the descendants of the Albi- 
genses; but in other parts it never struck 
deep root among the people. It never had 
time to do so. Educated men took up with 
it; the rank and file of the Huguenot’ armies 
were gentlemen (the smaller zod/esse) mixed 
with German mercenaries, and the retainers 
of Condé, Vendéme, and other great feudal 
chiefs. But before the purer teaching could, 
to any great extent, filter down ‘into the 
masses, the tumult of civil war began, 
and the cry was raised that the new reli- 
gion was all very well for the nobles, 
but that townsmen and peasants, who 
wanted, above all things, to get something 
like equal laws for all, and to keep down 
feudal oppression, had best stick to their 
king and to the old faith. Of course there 
were exceptions; but Berquin, the most 
learned nobleman of his time, was the type 
of the Huguenots. In France the reforma- 
tion began from above, and was therefore 
unstable ; with us it began from below, even 
as Christianity itself did. In the Marian 
persecution, out of two hundred and seventy- 
seven victims, one hundred were labourers, 
eighty-four tradesmen, fifty-five poor women, 
and only eight lay gentlemen. In France, 
high and low shared in about equal propor- 
tions the honours of the stake, while of the 
many more who were hanged or beheaded, 
nearly all were nobles or their retainers. In 
most of the large cities the mass of the people 
were throughout bigoted Romanists. 
Montgomery, then, came over into his own 
country of Normandy as a leader in a civil 
war. It was Condé and Montmorenci, with 
some faint help from Antony of Bourbon Duke 
of Vendéme and King of Navarre, against 
the all-powerful Guises; while in the back- 
ground, alternately cajoling the one and the 
other, ready to profit by the mistakes of 
either, and determined to crush both, was the 





crafty, heartless Catherine of Medicis. Ima- 
gine that in our wars of the Roses, either York 
or Lancaster had taken up with the Lollards, 
and that Queen Margaret had been clever 
enough to play them off against each other 
for her own aggrandisement. That would 
have been something like the state of things 
in France, 

In Normandy, the three parties—the 
Romanists, headed by the Dukes of Aumale 
and Estampes and by the able Count of 
Matignon ; the Huguenots, under the Colignys 
and Montgomery ; and the “ King’s party,” 
under the Duke of Bouillon, governor of 
the province, who held together the more 
moderate of both religions, were for years at 
open war of the most cruel kind. Cruelties 
there were on both sides ; at the sack of Le 
Mans a Protestant leader is said to have made 
himself a cross-belt of priests’ ears. De Thou 
tells how a nobleman, on his way to St. Lo, 
the Protestant stronghold, was seized by a 
Romanist neighbour, who had laid in ambush 
for him, and who ruthlessly hacked off 
his arms andlegs. It was just like one Scotch 
clan against another. Vire and St. Lo were 
both taken and re-taken several times ; the 
sack of the latter place, in 1562, by the savage 
Bretons in Matignon’s employ was as bad, on 
a small scale, as the cruelty of the Versail- 
lese in Paris in 1871. Then came the siege 
of Rouen—sacked for eight days by the 
Guises ; and then the drawn battle of Dreux, 
followed by the assassination of Francis, 
Duke of Guise, and by attempts at peace. 
Then more fighting ; Jarnac, in which Condé, 
who had again surrendered (he was taken 
prisoner at Dreux, but kindly treated by 
Guise, though the Marshal St. André, taken 
prisoner in the same battle, was killed, it is 
said, in cold blood by the other side), was 
stabbed by a Swiss guard. Six months later 
came Montcontour, the worst defeat the 
Huguenots ever suffered, followed, strangely 
enough, by a treaty most favourable to them, 
putting them in all things on equal terms 
with the Romanists, and placing La Rochelle, 
Cognac, Montauban, and Ste. Charité near 
the iron district of the Loire, in their hands. 
This was in 1570; but such a state of things 
was too good to last. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew took place in 1572, and was 
followed at once by the revolt of La Rochelle 
and by a renewal of the war in Normandy. 
Montgomery was in the field again, plunder- 
ing monasteries, looking out for English help, 
fortifying St. Lo as a centre of operations. 
The war becomes unpleasantly like a partisan 
Struggle between him and Matignon, whom 
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the queen-mother, not forgetting her old 
hatred, has charged to take or kill him. 
Early in 1573 he is besieged in St. Lo, and 
cut off from his English allies who are at 
Carentan. He slips out of St. Lo, re-victuals 
Carentan, and pushed westward to seek for 
succour. Matignon pursues and overtakes 
him in the little town of Domfront, on the 
edge of the docage. Some of us know how 
lovely all that country looks in summer. 
It was a May day when Montgomery was 
driven into the little castle of Domfront, 
just such a May day as you can have any 
year by going across to Cherbourg and 
driving past St. Sauveur and on to Vire, 
skirting the glorious woods of that paradise. 
Montgomery tried hard to break away into 
the forest ; failing in this, he and his hand- 
ful of men (nearly all Petite nodblesse, country 
squires, as we should say) determined to 
sell their lives dearly. Domfront had been 
deserted by its inhabitants before the siege 
began; 30 there were one hundred and fifty 
Huguenots, all told, against the six thou- 
sand arquebus men and twelve hundred 
horse whom Matignon had gathered round 
the place. There was a good deal of parleying, 
but the Romanists insisted on an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Some renegade Hugue- 
nots in Matignon’s army managed to send 
Montgomery word that if he tried to escape 
they would help him. He made the news 
public, and Du Breuil, Le Portal, and several 
others, slipped away and got clear off. 
For himself he was determined to stand his 
ground firmly as he had stood it in the lists 
before the palace of the Tournelle fifteen 
years before. He expected help from the 
westward, where his friends had just taken 
Alengon, help which never came. 

On the 23rd of May, from dawn till noon 
six big guns had been battering at the walls. 
Montgomery made one more desperate sally, 
in the hope of spiking these guns, but was 
driven in, and (his little band being now 
reduced to forty) was forced to retire into 
the old castle. But here the walls crumbled 
rapidly ; a breach of forty-five paces was 
soon opened, and a hundred noblemen, sup- 
ported by six hundred musketeers, were told 
off for the storming party. The Huguenots 
all knelt down on the ramparts while their 
pastor gave out a hymn—possibly that of 
Clément Marot, which was such a favourite 


Then they divided into two bands, one on 


each side of the breach, Montgomery, un- | 


armed, in his silver-laced pourpoint, battle- 
axe in hand, commanding one handful, De 
Say heading the other. Every name of this 
little band of heroes is preserved ; Huguenot 
piety has combined with Romanist pride 
(for the Romanists are proud of Mont- 
gomery) to keep the record complete. Twice 
the assailants were beaten back. A third 
assault made, after a desperate bombard- 
ment, and much smart firing by four hundred 
fresh musketeers was equally unsuccessful. 
But the besieged, picked off by marksmen 
hidden in the ruins of the town, were re- 
duced before dark to twenty-eight, six of 
whom were wounded. Montgomery had a 
ball in the right shoulder and a wound in 
the face. All that night the twenty-eight 
laboured to repair the breach, but Matignon 
began thundering at dawn from his new 
batteries, and soon undid their work.- Next 
night eight of the Huguenots slipped away, 
six had been killed, or had died of their 
wounds, while Matignon’s forces were raised 
by reinforcements to fifteen thousand men. 
Montgomery had now fourteen in all; he 
had no water, no powder; and when at 
last terms were offered, securing their lives 
to all except to him, he said: “God for- 
bid that I should cause the death of one 
man for my sake,” and surrendered, only 
stipulating that he should be given safely 
into the king’s hands. The treaty was 
kept as such treaties usually are in civil wars. 
The soldiers rushed in, cut off Latouche’s 
head, hanged La Butte de Clinchamps, the 
pastor who had led the singing, and killed 
others before Matignon could interfere. 
He at once set the rest at liberty, and 
marched off with Montgomery to Carentan, 
defended by Montgomery’s son, the Count 
of Lorges, with a mixed garrison of French 
and English. Leaving troops enough to 
blockade them, he passed on to St. Lo, 
which was defended by the Lord Bricqueville- 
Coulombitres, the hero of several still ex- 
tant vaux-de-vire. Vaudeville, you know, 
has strangely changed its meaning; it is a 
corruption of the old vau de vire, “ ballad,” 
originally political, sung in the valley (va) 
of Vire in the docage. ‘Thus we read,— 


“Us poe jour de juin, par permission divine, 
St. Lo fut assailli 4 coups de couleuvrine.” 


with Huguenot martyrs—the Huguenot Mar- and when Coulombitres is advised to surren- 


seillaise, we may call it :— 


“ Grand Dieu, c’est 4 toi que je crie. 
Garde ton oint et le soutiens ; 
Grand Dieu, c’est toi seul que je prie; 
Bénis ton peuple et le maintiens.”’ 





der, he says,— 


‘* Jamais ne me rendrai, 
Mais toujours combattrai. 
Ou d’ici vous chasserai, 
Qu j’y perdrai la vie.” 





| 
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He did lose his life there, killed by a sharp- 
shooter as he was defending the breach made 
by Matignon’s eighteen cannons and four 
culverins. The town was taken—not even 
the wild bravery of Julienne Couillard and her 


| band of red-bodiced amazons availing against 





the swarms of musketeers. More than three 
hundred Huguenots died fighting ; and then, 
as usual, came the massacre. I thought of 
these things as I saw them, a few years 
before the late war, doing what Napoleon III. 
tried to do in every town—restoring the fine 
flamboyant cathedral of St. Lo, sur ies 
aniens modtles. All this bloodshed and 
misery—ay, and all the yet more fearful 
bloodshed of the old revolution—were in 
vain. France saw her ex-emperor blessing 
bells and truckling to the priesthood ; she 


now sees some of her foremost men giving | 


in to the nonsense of pilgrimages and the 
maundering absurdities of the Sacred Heart. | 





the rank of commoners. “If my children,” 
said he, “do nothing to lift themselves out 
of this degradation, I submit to it; but if 
they are worthy of their ancestors, no power 
can hinder their being nobles still.” The 
cruel Catherine was not satisfied with his 
death ; she had him put to the torture to 
make him reveal something about the sup- 
posed plots of Coligny—the plots which had 
been the excuse for the massacre of Am- 
boise. He said not a word; nor did he 
reply when tortured in another fashion by 
friars sent to urge him to recant. Then, on 
the anniversary of that unlucky tournament, 
he was beheaded on the Place de Gréve—a 
hero, if ever France produced one, as far as 
courage and conduct went. Alas, that he 
should have lived in times when the only 
scope for exercising such qualities was 
against his own countrymen. In the times 
when he lived it must have been hard, one 


Carentan surrendered soon after the fall of | would think, for an earnest, right- minded 


St. Lo. Itisa comfort to hear that De Lorges | man to be anything but a Huguenot. 


The 


was spirited away by some Romanist friends, | | one great point to be regretted, as has been 


and managed to escape to La Rochelle. 
And now came the second of Mont- 
gomery’s two great days. 


king’s hands was frustrated. 
castle of Caen he was taken to Paris, where 


Charles IX. had | 
just died; so his hope of falling into the | 
From the | 


said, in this most memorable Huguenot 
struggle, was the mixing up of political 
motives with high religious purposes. Never- 
theless, the noble daring and self-denial, and 
the religious enthusiasm which inspired the 
Huguenot leaders, and shines across all the 


the parliament at once condemned him to| confusion, imparting dignity and interest, 


death. 
memory declared infamous, and his children | 
(nine sons and two daughters) reduced to | 


His property was confiscated, his| combine to render it one of the grandest 


things in the history of France, nay, of 
| Europe. H. S. FAGAN. 





A VISIT TO MOUNT PARISNATH. 


oo account of a short visit I paid to 
Mount Parisnath in the month of 
February, 1873, may not be without interest. 

This mountain is-‘within view of Pachamba, 
where there is the lately-founded mission 
station of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Pachamba is more than a couple of hundred 
miles from Calcutta, but is of comparatively 
easy access, as it is within three miles of 
Giridi, the terminus of a short branch of 
the railway that connects Calcutta with 
Bombay. 

Giridi is the station where the adherents 
of a sect of Hindus called the /ains, who 
make pilgrimage to Parisnath, arrive by train 
from distant parts of India, and where they 
also, after visiting the sacred mount, depart 
by train when making their return journey. 
On account of the situation of the mission 
station being so near the place where these 
pilgrims halt, a catechist, who was connected 





with the mission during the first year and a 
half of my residence at Pachamba, made a 
practice of going to Giridi to preach the 
gospel of Christ to these interesting people. 
By-and-by, when the mission staff is in- 
creased, as we may hope it will be, it may 
probably be found desirable that a systematic 
effort to influence the Jains for good should 
be made, since they come thus near the mis- 
sion station in very large numbers. 

My motive for going to Mount Parisnath 
then was not merely idle curiosity, but partly 
a desire to know more about a class of people 
with whom we already, as missionaries, had 
dealings, and for whose spiritual welfare it 
might be our duty soon to do much more 
than had as yet by us been attempted. 

It is not known precisely when this reli- 
gious sect had its origin; but it is ascertained 
to have originated long before the Christian 
era, and to have been cradled in its infancy 
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in the provinces of Mewar and Marwar in 
Western India. 
It is the offspring of an early Buddhistic 
struggle against corrupted Brahminism. 
Buddhism, at its beginning, was full of life 


and strength, and, the number of its ad- | 


herents rapidly increasing, it threatened to 
become a power in India formidable to the 


established religion of the country; but its | 
disciples were, many of them, forced by an | 


intolerant priesthood to leave their native 
land and carry their religious beliefs to 


foreign countries, and the trace—a very con- | 


siderable trace it certainly is—of the struggle 
these disciples made for influence in India is 
in this sect of the Jains, whose religion has 
much of the character of a compromise 
between Buddhism and Brahminism. Every 
province of India has some of the Jain 


sacred books in preservation, written either | 


in Sanskrit or the vernacular, and these in 
some degree correspond to the Vedas and 
Puranas of the Brahmins. 

Their Puranas, however, are chiefly de- 
voted to the history of certain Zirthankaras, 
or saints, to whom they ascribe title to 
divine honours; and their Vedas, which they 
call Siddhanias and Agamas, must be alto- 
gether unlike the Brahminical Vedas, as it is 
ene of the tenets of the sect to deny to these 
other sacred books divine origin or infallibie 
authority. 

Opposed, then, as the Jain religion is to 
the Brahminical in most important matters 
of faith, the Jains, nevertheless, strangely 
enough, employ always Brahmins to conduct 
the religious services of their temples, either 


for the reason simply that their saints per- | 


formed no rites themselves, and gave no 
instructions with regard to the performance 
of any, or because the Brahmins, having the 
power, insisted on the arrangement. 
Reverence of certain twenty-four saints of 
their past age, twenty-four of their present 
age, and twenty-four of their future age, is 
the distinctive peculiarity of the Jain religion, 
along with extreme, and even absurd, tender- 
ness of animal life. 
reverence are Parsvanath and Mahavira, 


the twenty-third and twenty-fourth saints of | 


the present age. ‘The scene of Parsva- 
nath’s “liberation,” ze. the spot where he 
ascended from earth to heaven, is the Mount 
Parisnath, an account of a visit to which 
it is my present purpose to give. Parisnath, 
however, and the scene of Mahavira’s “libera- 
tion,” it is to be understood, are not the only 
places held sacred by the Jains ; other holy 
places, in their estimation, there are in Behar, 


The saints of highest | 


| and Mounts Abu and Giriwar in Western 
| India are also great resorts of their pilgrims, 

The Jains, it appears, are divided into two 
sects, called respectively Digambaras and 
Swetambaras. Among other differences be- 
tween them may be noted the following. The 
Swetambaras practise the decorating of the 
images of their saints with gold and jewels 
and raiment; the Digambaras leave their 
images unadorned or “sky-clad.” The Swe- 
| tambaras permit their Gurus, or religious 
teachers, to eat out of vessels ; the Digam- 
baras allow them to receive food only in 
|their open hands. The Swetambaras, in 
opposition to the Digambaras, hold that 
women, as well as men, can obtain nirvan, 
a state of blessedness after death, to us not 
very appreciable, as it seems to involve the 
| loss of personal identity. 
Their festivals occur on days consecrated 
| by the birth or death of some of the saints, 
and it is at certain of these festivals that 
| great gatherings of the pilgrims, or meas, as 
| they are called, occur at Mount Parisnath 
| and the other sacred places. At Parisnath, at 
| the most important festival of all, there are 
| sometimes, I have been told, ten thousand 
| Jains assembled at one time. 

For some reason, which I have not been 
able to discover, the adherents of the sect 
| are generally, if not all, of a merchant caste, 
and from their wealth they are people of 
| very considerable influence in the country. 
| A European missionary, and living as I did 
| near so well-known a scene of their pilgrim- 
| age-as Mount Parisnath, I could not avoid 
| being very much interested both in them 
; and in their religious observances. 
| Looking southward from the mission 
| bungalow, you see Mount Parisnath, lofty 
as the Scottish Ben Nevis, slumbering in the 
haze that twenty miles of distance throws 
around it. Long before I actually made out 
this visit, I had a great desire to go and 
explore it. Very glad was I, then, when the 
magistrate of Pachamba invited me to :ac- 
| company him. 
All necessary baggage having been sent-an 
| before us, we ourselves set off on horse- 
back in the cool of the morning. 

Our way for the first five miles lay through 
a part of the jungle familiar tome. Many a 
ride I had had already in the same direction, 
for a Santal village called Chamarkho, in 
which the first village-school in connection 
with the Pachamba mission was established, 
is situated just where we wished ‘to come 
upon the new road, then in course of con- 
struction, between Giridi and a place called 
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Dumri, on the Grand Trunk Road. We 
visited the school as we passed, and I was 
pleased to see a goodly number of Santal boys 
learning to write under the superintendence 
of our teacher Sauna. Most indolent and 
careless folk the inhabitants of this village 
are, and till very lately they seemed to con- 
sider our efforts to secure scholars a bore, 
and the objections of their children to book 
learning were a standing joke. 

Then from Chamarkho we went on. 

The new road, whose course we followed, 
was then only partially made, no road-metal 
was then upon it, and only a few of the 
smaller bridges over streams or water-courses 
were then built. The roughness of the way 
did not, however, prevent our enjoying the 
really charming scenery of the district we 
passed through, reminding me somewhat of 


| some well-wooded hilly parts of my uain 





countree. No oaks, nor firs, nor birch, nor 
hazel there were, but the mahowa, and sal, 
and mango, and jack, and tamarind already 
seemed known friends. A great spreading 
banyan, or lordly peepul, or fan-palm just 
reminded one that the land of the mist was 
far away.’ 

The rocks, however, seemed old friends. 
Mica schist everywhere prevailed, quartz was 
very abundant, and here and there trap had 
pushed its way through in days of yore. To 
the left of the road at some distance stands 
the Brahmin Mount, with a great rock on the 
summit extremely like a ruined castle, and all 
the more like on account of a pole fixed like 
a flag-pole in its centre. There the country 
people, we were told, do fwja, or worship, 
when in want of rain; for once upon a time, 
so runs the story, a Brahmin went up there to 
lead a life of prayer and meditation. A 
servant boy, and money for the purchase of 
his daily food, he took up with him. One 
day the lad, whose duty it was to bring water 
from a spring in the valley down below, covet- 
ing the Brahmin’s gold, put poison in the water 
that he brought, and the Brahmin died on 
drinking it. But vengeance, incarnate in a tiger, 
overtook the murderer, ere he had scarcely 
quitted the lifeless body of his master. 

A ride of a few hours brought us to 
Maddhaban, our destination, where the magis- 
trate’s tent was pitched. Maddhaban is the 
halting-place, and a place of sanctity of the 
Jain ’ pilgrims, who here begin the ascent 
of the mountain. A most beautiful situa- 
tion the three Jain temples have at this 
place. Seen in the distance, they seem to 
nestle in a wilderness of green, and their 
general outline, seen more nearly, is pictur- 





esque and pleasing. An old lofty massive 
wall of stone near the principal gateway has 
a certain sombre aspect that seems partly to 
keep in check the gay look of the dainty 
white domes and gilded bannerets beside it. 

In the afternoon, after resting from our 
hot ride, we had a look at the pilgrims in 
the dharmsalas, or lodging-houses. These 
dharmsalas are continuous ranges of brick 
building, forming the sides of quadrangles. 
You go into a courtyard, and there the 
pilgrims are all round in low open verandahs, 
some eating, and some sleeping, some chat- 
ting together, and some cooking their food. 
While the magistrate made inquiry bearing 
on a law-case that occasioned his coming 
from Pachamba, I observed at leisure the 
little crowd that hung about us, and could 
easily see that my new acquaintances, like 
others of their class I had often seen at 
Giridi, were people well to do. Many of 
the men had jewels in their ears, and on 
their heads turbans of most elaborate con- 
struction, and some had all the indications of 
good-breeding and refinement. The women 
who were in the verandahs, or passed by, 
seemed to have a preference for dark-red 
garments ; but cloths of other dyes, often 
curious dyes, draped the forms of not a few. 
Bracelets these dark dames and damsels 
wore, of course. On the toes of somea sort of 
filigree of silver tinkled as they walked. 

Through a small gateway, of the court- 
yard of the upper temple, we passed out 
upon the pathway leading up the mountain 
side. Here sat beggars by the way, the halt, 
the lame, and the blind, some with limbs 
hideously diseased. A little onward the 
pathway rapidly grew steep and steeper, and, 
as we had not come to climb late in the 
afternoon, we sat on a large stone, and made 
comments on the appearance of the pilgrims 
coming down. If John Bunyan were here, 
thought I, he would have said he was dream- 
ing. An old crone, you would see, Airpling 
down with a long staff that verily was to her 
support and comfort ; young folks and middle- 
aged with staff andscrip. Scrips, indeed, they 
had ; but empty now of the rice, and almonds, 
and nuts expended in the way of offerings at 
the shrines upon the mountain-top. 

At dinner in the evening we were joined 
by a young engineer, who was engaged in 
laying down a short line of roadway to con- 
nect Maddhaban with the new road I have 
alluded to, as then nearly completed between 
Giridi and Dumri. Among other pieces of 
information, this young gentleman informed 
us that he had the greatest difficulty in getting | 
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fowls, and could get no milk whatever. 
do not mention this as a fact of general 
interest ; but the explanation of the cause of 
his difficulty may be not altogether unworthy 
of notice. He was willing to pay for the 
fowls and the milk; but, nevertheless, his 
difficulty remained. It happens that in 
Bengal a chaprassie is a servant people in 
the Mufussil cannot well do without, and 
one who generally knows his importance. 
The sahib out in camp wants supplies, the 
chaprassie goes into the villages and gets 
them. ‘The villagers may not want to sell, 
perhaps think fowls and milk more im- 
portant at the time than pice; but the cha- 
prassie must have the provisions, or else the 
sahib will growl, and probably give him a 
thrashing. The people are consequently 
sworn at, and annoyed till they give in, and 
in some cases they get no compensation at 
all for what they have to give. They begin 
to sulk, don’t want to give anybody anything, 
only want to be let alone. So when a kind 
gentlemanly sahib, like our friend the 
engineer, comes, he is inhospitably treated 
for no fault of his. But even the best of 
sahibs out in camp may not know how his 
fowls and milk are got, if they are only got : 
the greater part of the money he gives his 
servant for them may remain, for all he 
knows, tied up in the corner of that function- 
ary’s dhott. 

But more burdensome to the poor than 
forced requisitions of chaprassies are certain 
rights to which zemindars and Government 
district officers are quite understood by the 
country people to be legally entitled. Ze- 
mindars are a class of men, like ‘“ middle- 
men” in Ireland, who (for a consideration) 
collect the rents of absentee landlords ; they 
have almost all the power of the actual lords 
of the soil; but as a rule they use this power 
chiefly in extracting as much money out of 
their zemindaries as they can. A zemindar, 
moving from place to place on the estate, 
whose rents he farms, has a right to what is 
called rasad, z.e. earthern pots for cooking, 
firewood and straw and other things must be 
provided for him without charge from the 
villages to which he and his servants may 
come, 

_ Certainly no one could travel in India 
m the country districts unless he could 
calculate on obtaining certain necessaries 
from the villagers; yet when such men as 
zemindars have a right to demand these, 
the case of the villagers may soon become 
one of hardship. If the zemindars were un- 
popular merely on account of their exacting 


| 


| 





sometimes harshly what is their due, they 
should not be very much to be blamed; but, 
sO grasping, unjust, and cruel are they, that 
most of them are heartily detested, especially 
by my Santal friends. “Surely, however, if 
a man is ill-treated, he can complain to the 
magistrate?” Oh yes, he can complain; but 
what is the use? His wealthy opponent can 
always appeal to a higher court, from one 
court to another, and carry on the case till 
the poor man is tired out. 

From Pachamba a case can be sent up to 
Hazaribagh, from Hazaribagh to Ranchi, 
from Ranchi to Calcutta, and even from 
Calcutta to the Privy Council in England. 
“ But this sort of thing is never done?” 
Done? Yes, it is done. The magistrate 
has told me of numbers of cases that have 
come under his own observation, especially 
cases involving questions of ancestral right 
of ownership of land; and in the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’s adminis- 
trative reports mention may be found of the 
case of a Santal, who a few years ago, along 
with confederates, murdered an unfortunate 
individual of his village for the purpose of 
propitiating the dougas, or evil spirits, and 
inducing them to influence favourably the 
Privy Council, to which some petty village 
suit had been finally sent up for decision. 

When a Government officer goes round 
his district in camp, rasad must be provided 
forhimalso. He need never want milk for his 
tea, and very right that he should not. Apropos 
to this, the magistrate told me a lively little 
story. He had come to his tent, which was 
newly pitched near a village. Presently he 
heard what he called a row, and went to see 
what was the matter. An unlucky old woman 
was weeping and wailing, and exclaiming on 
account of the loss of a hen, her only hen, the 
mother of two small chickens. He took the 
hen from his chaprassie, and on restoring it 
to its owner, had the pleasure of seeing the 
chickens recognise their parent. However, 
as he wanted some breakfast, he repre- 
sented to the previously disconsolate owner 
the urgency of his need, and found her very 
willing, in the circumstances, to part with 
her murghi on his presenting her with a 
few annas equivalent to its marketable value. 
The same night it happened that the woman’s 
hut, through her own carelessness, caught 
fire, and she might have been severely 
burned, had not he himself roused her and 
got her out of harm’s way in time. The 
hut burned like tinder, and the villagers, of 
course, turned out and looked on. “Served 
you right,” they said to the pur bit wifte, 
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“served you right ; you took money from the 
Hakim?’ ‘That was all the consolation they 
gave her. Evidently the poorer people 
thereabout had got so used to ungentle treat- 
ment that they had come to think it all right 
and proper, just as the bullocks that pull the 
carts in India have come to think, I believe, 
that their tails were meant to be twisted. 

The magistrate having a visit to make on 
the farther side of the mountain, I accom- 
panied him the day after our arrival at camp. 
Having previously sent on our horses, we got 
upon an elephant which he had for his use, 
and set off. 

There was no fauda on the animal's back, 
only a large pad with a carpet spread on the 
top to’ sit’ upon ; and a woeful seat I had. 
However, as a partial compensation, I got 
a good view of the country. At a beauti- 
ful clear stream that found its way down the 
mountain side the elephant imbibed copiously, 
and ever and anon thereafter drew from a 
reservoir in his interior the wherewithal to 
douche himself with spray. At another 
stream the Mahawat took a fancy to have 
a drink himself, andthe elephant the while 
solaced hithself with sugar-cane. Then the 
Mahawat' came and said. Hati, z.c. “ Ele- 
phant, help me up,” and as the huge brute 
knelt, he laid his hands on the two great 
ears; walked nimbly up the trunk to his seat 
astride theneck; unhitched the a#£us, or iron 
goad, and rolling fore and aft we jogged on. 

Every prospect pleased me as we were 
borne’ along ; the colouring of hill and dale, 
and rock and forest, was a soft continuous 
harmony soothing to the soul, as a mother’s 
lullaby to-a fretful child. 

By-and-by we halted, after proceeding some 
eight miles, let the elephant go back, and, 
with. our horses led’ beside us, walked on 
leisurely for a little time. What a pretty 
effect bamboo scattered among trees on a 
hillside has,—so gracefully languid! One 
tree in‘ full -blosson’ was new to me, the 
|kathnar. In mass, the flowers seem of a very 
pale’ grey, but each has a good deal of lilac 
in the'centre. Riding on over the terraces 
of rice-fields, and rough paths, and lazy 
‘shadowed streams, we at length reached the 
Grand Trunk Road, on the south side of’ the 
mountain. Along it we went for some miles 
to a'village called Maddhapur. 

Several groups of pilgrims we passed on 
their way to and from Jaggarnath, in Orissa. 
False and foolish as is the religion these 
people’ profess, I could not ‘but respect a 
decrepit old: man slowly plodding’ on to the 
distant shrine with a little bedding and other 





necessaries slung upon his shoulders. He 
had come from some place beyond Delhi. 
Depend upon it there is no lack of religious. 
feeling amongst the inhabitants of India; if 
Christianity reach their hearts, it will give 
but a new direction to the efforts'they in their 
ignoratice make to gain divine favour: 

At Maddhapur, under the shade of a tama- 
rind, reclining at our ease, each upon a 
charpai,; or country-cot, we luxuriously dis- 
cussed our provisions. 

But soon it was time for us to mount and 
ride on. From Maddhapwur, still along the 
Grand Trunk Road, we kept our westward 
course, and both of us; and the horses, no 
doubt, wished we had such a good road at 
Pachamba. So we trotted and cantered 
merrily along. If there should be another 
war like that of ’57, this road would be most 
necessary to our Indian army doubtless, as 
the main railroads across the continent could 
only too easily be made useless for the trans- 
port of troops. The native traffic on it’ is 
considerable ; but Europeans make but little 
use of it now: We passed a dawk gharry, 
or stage coach, that seemed in no great hurry ; 
it was pulled by six coolies, and pushed. by 
three more behind. A tree I had not seen 
elsewhere fringed the road for a little distance. 
They call it dabur, Extremely small dainty 
leaves it has for a moderate-sized tree, and 
its long delicate seed-pods were quite a 
novelty to me in form. Strange that the 
country people should speak of only evik 
spirits haunting the trees; I am sure there 
must be good fairies too. 

Here and there from the road we could 
see’ patches of poppy, pleasant to the eye 
from the freshness of their verdure. Very 
little is grown near Pachamba, but through- 
out Bengal a great deal: Our Government 
does its best to encourage and’ increase its 
cultivation, with the view of making the 
opium trade, which it keeps in its own 
hands, all the more lucrative. 

Strong reasons: there surely are for having 
this monopoly put an end to: Though we 
may admit that the strictly moderate use’ of 
opium is not hurtful to a Chinaman, as’we 
may admit that the moderate use of wine is 
not injurious to men of our own race, -still, 
in face of the fact that’ opium and alcoholic 
drinks are abused to the sad extent they are, 
a Government that directly fosters trade in 
them makes itself responsible for much of 
the evil they are productive of. Direct taxa- 
tion on’ alcoholic: drink no philanthropist 
would’ oppose, any moré than would the 
mere political economist; for the Govern- 
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ment that imposes the tax takes the attitude 
of restraining, rather than encouraging, the 
consumption of what is admittedly liable to 
great abuse, while at the same time its revenues 
are not made to suffer loss. But a Govern- 
ment monopoly of the opium trade both the 
philanthropist and the political economist 
ought alike to be opposed to; for here the 
Government that holds the monopoly assumes 
an attitude of indifference to everything but 
gain in keeping to itself a trade in a drug 
notoriously harmful to many, and yet, after all, 
gains less pecuniarily by holding the mono- 
poly than it would gain, as the history of 
other monopolies shows, by leaving the 
traffic to private enterprise. 

At Nimia Ghat, the western pass at the 
base of the mountain, there is a police-sta- 
tion and a dawk bungalow. A hotel, built 
at the time when a military sanitarium on 
the mountain-top was in use, had lately been 
abandoned, but still was in good preserva- 
tion. We paid it a visit of inspection, and, 
resting fora time in the shade of its gable- 
wall, let our horses munch the parsley that 
still found means to live, and keep green the 
memory of a former garden. 

Leaving the Grand Trunk Road, for good, 
we followed a bridle-path once more over 
field and jungle. As we went on, the 
shadows lengthened, and the sun went down. 
Loitering herds of cattle, with their occa- 
sional tinkling bells, and flocks of nibbling 
goats, passed’ to their enclosures in the vil- 
lages, and the stars began to twinkle and 
the air grew cool. Now and then a parrot, 
roused by our approach, would scream, or a 
jackal howl in the distance; but the sounds 
were few. Leaving our horses to be led on 
behind, we now walked briskly the few re- 
maining miles to our camp. 

At dinner we were again joined by the 
young engineer. Besides other subjects, 
we naturally talked about the Jains. By 
means of the railway, pilgrims now, it 
appears, can make in three weeks a journey 
to and from Parisnath which formerly took 
them four or five months. The conse- 
quences of the change, what are they, and 
what will they be? Probably more pilgrims 
come now than before; more money than 
ever finds its way to the Jain temple. At 
Giridi and at the Barakar River, where the 
large new bridge is to be, serais, for the 
better accommodation of the pilgrims, were 
at the time of my visit in course of con- 
struction; and the old shrines upon the 
mountain-top were also soon to be replaced 
by’shrines of Agra marble. 





This drowsy old Jain superstition; in fact, 
is looking up; but that it should wake up, 
lift its head, at the sound of the locomotive’s 
whistle is not to be wondered at: the only 
wonder is that it has not the sense to get out 
of the way. 

A new road, that at the time of my visit 
was to be made from Maddhaban to. the top 
of the mountain, has since then been com- 
pleted. So altogether Jain pilgrimage has 
now been made easy. 

One would think that this is just the time 
for Christian truth to pin down this old 
superstition to the earth where it lies, in 
case that, instead of being annihilated by 
the advancing knowledge of the day, it learn 
to use that very knowledge as the vehicle of 
its own resuscitation. The Jain religion had 
heart and vigour once, but now it is a soul- 
less idolatry, no whit better than the idolatries 
by which it is surrounded. 

The petty law case, about which he had 
come to make inquiry, the magistrate ex+ 
plained tous. Quite a little photograph of 
the Jains, both priests and people, itis. The 
head constable of the police outpost of 
Maddhaban sues *.e or six’ men from: Myn- 
puri, North-West Provinces, for resisting him 
in the discharge of his duty and creatmg a 
riot, and is backed in his suit by the priest 
of the upper temple. The facts of the case 
are these :—The dhandari, or storekeeper of 
the upper temple, came toa Jain pilgrim 
who occupied, with several relatives, one of 
the dharmsalas, and asked for a karahi, a 
sort of big iron pot for cooking, which pil- 
grims during their stay at the temple are 
allowed the use of. The Jain made answer 
that he did not have it to give, but knew who 
had it, and took the storekeeper to the other 
Jain who had it. This other Jain, a native 
of Mynpuri, did not wish to give up the 
karahi, for he was purposing: to give a feast 
to four hundred fellow-pilgrims, as was: be 
coming in a man of his means. 

The storekeeper insisted on obtaining the 
karahi; but the Mynpuri Jain represented 
that food for the feast was at the time being 
cooked in it, and that therefore it would be 
extremely inconvenient to give it up.. The 
storekeeper ordered his fryada to empty 
the pot, and bring it away. The piyada 
did as he was ordered, and in doing so 
stepped on the chanka, or cooking place, 
and thus rendered it unclean, as he was a 
Mussulman. So no feast could be given, and 
the four hundred guests were indignant, and 
mobbed the storekeeper. The storekeeper 
called in the aid of the police, and the police 
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were assaulted and obstructed in rendering 
the aid required. It came out that a priest 
of the upper temple had had a grudge against 
the Mynpuri Jain and his family, for the 
reason that, while they had lodged in the 
dharmsalas of his temple a _ considerable 
time, taking up room from other valuable 
pilgrims, they gave their offerings to the 
lower temple, thereby depriving him and his 
fraternity of their legitimate gains. 

With subjects for conversation such as 
these the evening passed. 

We met again the following moming ac- 
cording to agreement, and in company pro- 
‘ceeded to ascend the mountain. 

After we had gone a little way my two 
friends frequently called a halt, to admire the 
scenery, as they said. Atlength they yielded 
to the temptation that strongly presented 
itself of being carried up the rest of the way 
in doolies, while I pushed ahead on foot. A 
pretty good climb I found it, but not very 
severe to one accustomed to Scottish hills. 
An aneroid barometer I had with me worked 
like a watch, indicating the height ascended, 
and, like a watch during a long sermon, it 
was frequently consulted. A very pleasant 
feature of the climb is, that you walk under 
the shade of trees for nearly half the way, 
“where the light may rather seem to steal 
in, than be permitted.” On the saddle of the 
crest my two friends soon joined me. 

Similar as the shrines are to one another, 
a description of one will serve for all. 

On a small raised platform a little dome 
of masonry canopies the sculptured repre- 
sentation of two footprints set up at the spot 
where, say the Jains, last rested the feet of 
one of those saints, who, like Parisnath, 
ascended here from earth to heaven, after 
having, like him, they say, led a hermit life 
upon the mountain, and merited by their 
sanctity divine honours and worship from 
men. From where we sat resting other small 
temples, like the one beside us, could be 
seen on several prominences of the ridge, 
and many of the shrines on little rocky emi- 
nences. Pilgrims in considerable numbers 
were moving from shrine to shrine, and the 
scene, it may well be believed, was strange. 
At the shrine beside us a party, apparently 
a family party, were worshipping after their 
fashion. They deposited their offerings of 
rice and almonds, and muttered prayers. 
The men of the party then walked in single 
file round and round the shrine, stopping 
occasionally to bend the head in adoration 
before the symbol of their worship ; then the 
women chanted what seemed a hymn, and 





the men, too, joined, and then they went 
together to the next shrine to perform the 
like ceremony again. Imagine this done 
year after year by thousands, and think of 
the dishonour done to the God of heaven! 
They worship they know not what, and 
grope in the darkness that has settled on 
their souls. After visiting a few more of the 
shrines, we descended some hundred feet 
to the principal temple of the place in a 
picturesque hollow. Besides the representa- 
tion of Parsvanath sculptured in marble, 
this temple contains the marble figures of 
Parsvanath’s companion saints. 

From the highest peak of the mountain, 
which we ascended last of all, the view was 
fine. To the north appeared the hilly wooded 
country lying between us and Pachamba, and 
the course of the Barakar River ; to the south, 
land more level, and more under cultivation, 
the course of a river winding almost like the 
Forth at Stirling, and a little portion of the 
Damuda, the sacred river of the Santals ; 
eastward the various peaks and wooded 
slopes of the mountain itself, and westward, 
among various pointed hills rising from the 
plain, appeared the hills where the new road | 
from Giridi meets the Grand Trunk Road at 
Dumri. 

Immediately below us was the building that 
had formerly been used as a sanitarium for 
soldiers, and a half ruinous hotel, which still 
was occasionally used by visitors. In this 
hotel building we breakfasted, though host 
there was none to receive us, nor servants 
about the place to wait upon us. 

Soon after, leaving my friends to their 
doolies, I trotted down the mountain, nearly 
running over some of the pilgrims in my 
way, some of whom, also, had evidently seen | 
no reason why they should not be carried all | 
the way up and down this “ Hill Difficulty.” 

Next day I waited some hours in expecta- 
tion of seeing an idol procession, for which 
my acquaintance, the elephant, had been 
bespoken, but found at length that I could 
wait no longer. The idol-car, however, 
gaudily tricked out with silk and _ tinsel, | 
and the elephant, with his face grotesquely | 
painted, and some couple of dozen. of 
banner-bearers in red tunics, I certainly did 
see. 

Disgusted with the evil odours of the | 
environs of the holy spot, and the slovenli- | 
ness of all things about the temple, yet 
deeply interested by much that I had both 
seen and heard during my short visit, I hied 
me home to Pachamba. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
MAY AND ITS MEETINGS. 


OF all months of the year, May is perhaps the one 

that has most of a character of its own. It is 
not very easy to discriminate precisely between 
January and February; as for March and April, they 
might often change places without making much dif- 
ference. There is hardly a month of which the first 
half might not be tagged on to its predecessor, and 
the second to its successor, except it be May. Let 
the winter penetrate into summer, let snow and hail 
even favour us with their visits, still May is May. 
The trees wid burst into green, the primroses will 
smile on bank and brae, the hawthorn will flood the 
air with perfume, Is it the effect of the brighter 
landscape, or is it sympathy with the universal life of 


nature, or is it the influence of the longer daylight, | 


that makes men’s spirits usually more buoyant then, 
and their hearts more hopeful? Certainly there is a 
charm somewhere, that makes itself very generally 
felt. The Song of Solomon is the earliest writing 
that owns it, and nowhere, in the whole course of 
subsequent literature, is it more beautifully expressed, 
or turned to a higher purpose: ‘For lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 


on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, 
| and making new conquests; and all is well when it 


and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines 
with the tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away.” 

The May meetings seem to have something of the 
youthful character of the month. They show no 
signs of decadence. The annual list does not become 
smaller, and the supplements of the religious papers 
do not cease to be required. In fact, it is remarked 
that now the May meetings begin in the middle of 
April, and end about the middle of June. The sar- 
castic description of an Edinburgh spring—‘ six 
weeks of east wind in the month of May ” is paral- 
leled by the duration of the May meetings. It is 
somewhat serious to think what they may come to; 
whether some later generation may not see them 
putting a girdle round the year. 

About these religious anniversaries there is no 
doubt a good deal that is weak and washy, but there 
is a solid substratum at the bottom. Reports and 
speeches may show a great deal of wood, hay, and 
stubble, but there is something more at the heart of 
the thing. Lord Shaftesbury, at the Church Mis- 
sionary Meeting, said it was more than forty years 
since he had first attended an anniversary of that 
society. Forty years is along time to test the vitality 
of an institution in times like these of ever-changing 
fashion. His lordship added that then for the first 
and the last time in his life he heard the eloquence 
of William Wilberforce. It was then a comparatively 
new thing for laymen of eminent position to speak on 
~ platforms, and it would not have been very 

- N.S. 


wonderful if when the public became familiar with 
their voices, the public had ceased to attend. When 
| Exeter Hall was opened upwards of thirty years ago, 
the May meetings became a new butt for sarcasm. 
Even Lord . Macaulay, usually so candid and fair, but 
subject to such vehement fits of sarcasm, thought to 
stem the anti-Maynooth movement by saying that 
‘** Exeter Hall had set up its bray.” It was Lord 
Bolingbroke, we think, that maintained that ridicule 
was the test of truth. Exeter Hall has passed the 
test, for it has had no small share of ridicule, but, in 
spite of all, it holds its own. Perhaps its meetings 
are undergoing a change of character. They seem to 


| be becoming meetings for business rather than for 


excitement. Thetime, we hope, may come when the 
exciting element may become even less. It is humi- 
liating to think that it should be necessary to attract 
the attendance of a Christian public by popular gifts 
and brilliant names. The time, we hope, is coming 
when the great mass of Christian men and women 
shall be drawn mainly by the conviction that to 
mitigate the sorrows of the world, to scatter the leaves 
of the tree of life, to exalt the throne of the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, are objects deserving their 
deepest thoughts, their most earnest purposes, and 
their warmest prayers. 

Christianity is ever undergoing new developments 


maintains the old at the same time that it achieves 
the new. The Daily News lately remarked that the 
full awakening of the philanthropic spirit began in 
the eighteenth century. To that era belong in 
London the Foundling, the Magdalen, St. Luke’s, 
the London, Guy's, St. George’s, and Westminster 
Hospitals, the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the Royal Humane Society, many 
public dispensaries, and the French Orphan Asylum. 
The nineteenth century, however, has not only kept 
up the philanthropic work of the eighteenth, but 
greatly extended it. Witness the Asylums for 
Imbeciles, and other charities of the late Dr. 
Andrew Reed, the Hospitals for Incurables, the 
Convalescent Homes, the Institutions for the Blind, 
for Paralytics, and for various other modes of suf- 
fering that have sprung up in our own time. Witness 
‘* The Charities of Europe,” such as the asylums of 
Laforce, or the Kaiserwerth institution of Germany. 
Witness the Refuges and Reformatories, the Homes 
and the Shelters, the Nests and the Créches, the 
Orphanages and the Almshouses, with which so 
many of our noblest names are identified. No one 
can honestly say that Christian philanthropy has 
neglected the temporal miseries of mankind, But 
along with such institutions the nineteenth century 
has witnessed the rise and growth of the missionary 
spirit, andpthe Christian Church has been taught to 
stretch out her arms, in sympathy and love, from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. 





| The soul has become emphatically the object of 
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regard. The life to come has-been set high above 
the life that now is. Every Christian heart must feel 
that this is a great step in advance. And if we can 
keep firm grip of the old, while we advance to the 
new, we shall do well. The Christian Church is 
a many-sided body, and its completeness is to be 
attained in one way only—‘ Ye are complete in 
Him.” 
ARE OUR MORALS DEGENERATING ? 


There has been no small amount of commentary 
in the public journals on some remarks that fell on 
a recent occasion from Sir James Hannen, the Judge 
of the Divorce Court. It is unnecessary here to re- 
produce the case which gave rise to the remarks of 
the learned judge. Im addressing the jury, he 
remarked that there had of late years been a very 
marked change in the habits and manners of society, 
and that formerly women would have shrunk from 
being seen with persons, or at places, and in circum- 
stances that were now thought nothing of. Evidently 
Sir James Hannen ascribed no little importance “to 
the change which he described, to the readiness 
nowadays of some ladies of respectability to asso- 
ciate with gentlemen of whom they knew but little, 
and in ways that a former generation would have 
counted objectionable. In commenting on the 
remarks of the judge, some of the journals have 
gone further“in describing the state of things thus 
vaguely hinted at, and the moral risks with which it 
is connected. Some ladies, respectable in position 
and in repute, aspiring to the attribute of ‘ fast,” 
take pleasure in repudiating many of the restraints 
which used to be practised in society, and which were 
regarded as not only in accordance with the instincts 
of modesty, but as safeguards of delicacy and pro- 
priety. Not only so, but in their own families they 
are allowed to do so without check or remonstrance, 
for in such circles the days have gone past when 
mothers exercised a surveillance over their daughters, 
and sought to control their actions and their pleasures. 
Our days are the days of freedom; young people are 
allowed to choose for themselves ; and in respect of 
their reading, their companions, their dress, and their 
recreations, to do as in the days when there was no 
king in Israel, and every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes. 

It is not easy to estimate the extent to which this 
state of things holds true, and we would fain hope 
that the circle to which the remarks apply is very 
limited ; but within that circle there can be little 
doubt that there is too much foundation for them. 
And the fact that the cue has been given by the 
Judge of the Divorce Court indicates the direction 
to which such a state of manners tends. We have 
been specially struck by a remark in a journal not 
very likely to have made it, that there is a sort of 
unconscious tendency among us to the relaxation of 
our puritanic strictness. Now, there ate various 
ways, more or less obviously dangerous, in which 
this tendency may show itself. "When it shows itself 
in the removal of the old safeguards for female 





modesty and virtue, when it multiplies cases for the 
divorce court, when it tends to turn mothers and 
wives, sisters and daughters, into bold and shameless 
libertines, its worst and most hideous aspect appears. 
The puritanism that checks this is a wholesome 
puritanism, and indeed there is much more to be 
said for puritanism than many think. The moral 
texture of the human being and of human society 
needs to be woven very firmly, for if you have a 
loose loop anywhere, the whole may run down. Most 
persons fail to see this till it is too late. Laxity in 
regard to dogma, or in regard to the Sabbath, seems 
not only harmless, but delightful—an actual breaking 
ofchains. Laxity in reading, in amusement, in com- 
pany, in the enjoyment of life generally, is counted 
charming. Laxity in respect of the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life—in matters 
of eating and drinking, and dressing, and furnishing 
—is not a very serious crime. But when it comes to 
laxity in family life, laxity in the female proprieties, 
laxity in the most sacred family obligations, it is 
awful and revolting. But is not the more advanced 
stage of this laxity an almost inevitable result of the 
earlier stages? Is it reasonable to expect that a 
stone rolling down hill will stop at the edge of the 
precipice? The Puritans thought otherwise, and 
they placed the duty of restraint high up, and made 
it dominate the whole life. In many details they 
may have been wrong; in their fundamental princi- 
ples, and in the firmness with which they stuck to 
them, they had more to say for themselves than many 
think. 


MUSIC-MASTERS FOR THE MILLION. 


From puritanism to music may seem a false step ; 
but any puritanism that does not give its own place 
to music must be a very sorry affair. The fact is, 
the puritanism which is the guardian of morality and 
truth can only be maintained when due scope is 
given to the lighter faculties and enjoyments through 
which we are cheered and encouraged for the heavier 
obligations of life. Our attention has been turned_to 
a letter from Mr. Curwen, of the Tonic sol-fa-college, 
pleading for scholarships to support young persons 
in training as teachers of music. The demand for 
musical instructors is far greater than can be supplied. 
It appears from Mr. Curwen’s letter that previous to 
the incorporation of the Tonic sol-fa college last mid- 
summer, 150,000 musical examinations of various 
degrees had been carried through, and that since that 
time the work has increased more than fifty per 
cent. But the efforts made to spread music among 
the masses of the people are constantly hindered by 
the want of trained teachers. Thousands every year 
are allowed to go untaught, because the teachers 
cannot be supplied. The adoption of the tonic sol- 
fa plan by the school boards of London, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham, has still further increased the de- 
mand for teachers. To meet the case the council 
has determined to hold a six-weeks term of daily 
study every midsummer, especially designed for the 
training of teachers. In addition to this, they ask 
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for scholarships of £10 each for three years to assist 
students of slender means. Twelve such are already 
in existence, enjoyed by students from all parts—as 
far off as Inverness and Stornoway. Eighteen others 
have passed the examinations, but there are no 
scholarships to givethem. To have deserved honour 
may in some cases be better than to have received it, 
but this is hardly true when the honour represents so 
much bread and butter, beef and potatoes. “ Surely,” 
says Mr. Curwen, “the Christian church will not 
leave its psalmody, its Sunday-school singing, its 
revival music unaided!’ The hope is a most reason- 
able one. The permanent prosperity of Christianity 
in this country depends more on good singing than 
many suppose. The time, we believe, has gone past 
when it was thought best for men to sing just as the 
sound came out of them. There is a sensible eleva- 
tion of the zesthetical spirit in all that concerns the 
worship of God. The connection of holiness and 
ugliness, or of holiness with uncouthness and bar- 
barity, is becoming a tradition of the past. Any- 
thing that is worth doing is worth doing well. If it 
be a duty to sing God’s praises, it is a duty to do it 
well, It is a duty to serve God always with our best. 
The songs with which men often praise God are 
songs that have cost them nothing. Artificial stiff- 
ness is no doubt much worse than rustic uncouthness, 
and heartless singing, even of the finest quality, in- 
stead of doing good does a world of harm ; but such 
considerations ought not to be any hindrance in the 
way of combining the sounds of the voice with the 
teelings of the heart, and sending up to God such a 
cardiphonia from earth as shall fitly blend with the 
songs of heaven. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The progress of this Society must always be in- 
teresting, not merely on account of its excellent 
object, but also because it may be regarded as a 
spiritual thermometer, indicating on the one hand the 
zeal of the churches, and on the other the spiritual 
appetite of the world. Its income goes on increas- 
ing. When one recals the saying of Wilberforce, 
that he hoped the day would come when the Bible 
Society would have a revenue of £10,000 a year, one 
is struck in reading that this year the total revenue 
exceeds £222,000, including, no doubt, a large sum 
for Bibles and Testaments, but leaving available for 
the general purposes of the Society, above £116,800, 
The issues are 2,682,185 copies of Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions. And these go sailing over the whole 
globe, and are but a portion of what is thus distri- 
buted. Altogether the Society has from first to last 
distributed upwards of seventy-six millions of copies, 
and other societies of kindred character, some fifty- 
five millions more, making about one hundred and 
thirty-one million copies in all. We learn that the 
number of languages and dialects in which the Bible 
is translated, has been raised from fifty to upwards of 
two hundred, and that the number of versions 
hitherto published is two hundred and sixty, for in 
some languages there have been more than one. 
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Thirty of these languages were for the first time 
reduced to a written form, in order that the people 
speaking them might receive the Word of God. We 
are not informed in how many cases versions have 
ceased to be of use, in consequence of the extinction 
of the tribes for whom they were written. Itis, we 
believe, a fact that the tribes of North American 
Indians, for whom the celebrated missionary, John 
Eliot, laboured so hard, and some of those to whom 
David Brainerd preached, have ceased to have any 
living representatives. 

In regard to India, the work done by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and similar societies was 
emphatically acknowledged in a letter from Sir Bartle 
Frere. 


‘¢One or two facts,’”’ he said, “ came to my notice 
during the late visit of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to India, which illustrate the great 
extent of the Bible Society’s work, and might afford 
some idea of the effect the Society’s labours are pro- 
ducing. At different places during his Royal High- 
ness’s tour the Prince received from various bodies 
copies of translations of the Holy Scriptures into, I 
believe, no less than eleven languages, and in, I 
think, no less than nine cases the translations com- 
prised the whole Bible, and some of the most im- 
portant portions of both Testaments were presented, 
which had been translated into nine other languages 
in which no complete translation of the whole Bible 
had yet been finished. . This may afford some idea of 
the number of readers in India to whom the Holy 
Scriptures are now accessible in their own Indian 
dialect ; and when I mention that of all these versions, 
four only were, I believe, complete when I first went 
to India forty-two years ago, we may have some idea 
of the great present activity of the Society’s agents in 
a great number of missions scattered through such a 
number of nations speaking so many different dialects. 

‘¢ Then as to the effect produced apart from direct 
and entire conversions from other religions to Chris- 
tianity, I may mention the fact which struck me greatly 
that I was assured from many quarters that many 
thousands of Hindoos who do not make any profes- 
sion of Christianity habitually use books of the Old 
and New Testament as their models in prayer and 
their standards of morality. I need not trouble you 
with comments on the fact, but I am sure that all 
friends of the Bible Society will rejoice to think that 
the devotional portions of the Bible and the moral 
teachings of our Lord and His Apostles are largely 
read and deeply thought on by great bodies of their 
fellow-subjects who are still in search of a rule of 
life.” 


The facts to which we have adverted in connection 
with the progress of the Bible Society, bring to our 
mind an interesting view presented by the Rev. 
Henry Rogers, in his recent work on the Super- 
human Origin of the Bible :— 


‘‘ The ‘ Propaganda’ for this book,” he says, ‘is 
a phenomenon we should in vain seek in the case of 
any other books, sacred or profane. The Bible 
Society, for example, may be a fanatical organization ; 
but fanaticism never evoked anything like it in behalf 
of any other book, however revered as presumed to 
be inspired, or admired as pre-eminently instinct with 
human genius. I observed that during the year 
1872-73 no less than 2,592,936 copies of the whole 
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Bible, or large portions of it, were issued by the 
Society. Now, the Publishers’ Circular tells us that 
last year (1872) 4,814 works of all kinds, including 
pamphlets (not sermons), and reprints, were published 
in London; and if we suppose each impression to 
average 1,000 copies (rather a liberal allowance, and 
perhaps only too flattering to most authors), then the 
copies of this one old book issued in London exceeded 
the half of all the copies of the new and old books of 
the year put together. 

‘“* A library made up of all the books which have 
been written solely in defence of the Bible would be 
an imposing spectacle. About a century and a half 
ago the great Fabricius gave a Catalogue Raisonné 
of all the books that had been, directly or indirectly, 
evoked by Christianity down to his time. Though 
not exhaustive (some pages, however, are occupied 
with other subjects), it forms a quarto of more than 
seven hundred pages. I apprehend that, by this 
time, a similar work would extend to at least three 
times the bulk. 

‘‘ Equally striking, in some respects, would be the 
spectacle of all those works which have been written 
more or less against the book—in general confuta- 
tion of its claims, or against some of its principal 
facts and evidences. The volumes thus written for 
the purpose of correcting men’s eccentric love and 
veneration for it (eccentric on the hypothesis of its 
merely human origin), showing either that it is sub- 
stantially incredible, or, like other books, a mixture 
of wisdom and folly, would form a library of no 
inconsiderable bulk. If collected from the earliest 
times (beginning with the fragments of Celsus and 
Porphyry) té the present day, they would occupy far 
more than a thousand times the space of the one 
volume against which they are directed; and would 
certainly be much more numerous than all the works 
that all other ‘sacred’ books ever had the honour of 
provoking either for or against them. 

“‘Tf all these books were placed in one library, 
and this single one set on a table in the middle of it, 
and a stranger were told that this book, affirmed to 
be, for the most part, the work of a number of un- 
learned and obscure men belonging to a despised 
nation called the Jews, had drawn upon itself, for its 
exposure, confutation, and destruction, this multitude 
of volumes, I imagine he would be inclined to say, 
‘Then I presume this little book was annihilated 
long ago; though how it could be needful to write a 
thousandth part so much for any such purpose I 
cannot comprehend. For if the book be what these 
authors say, surely it should not be very difficult to 
show it to be so ; and if so, what wonderful madness 
to write all these volumes!’ How surprised would 
he then be to learn that they were felt not to be 
enough ; that similar works were being multiplied 
every day, and never more actively than at the 
present time; and still to no purpose in disabusing 
mankind of this same phrenzy! He would learn, 
indeed, that so far from accomplishing the object, 
the new volumes are little more than necessary to 
replace those of this fruitful, yet fruitless literature, 
which are continually sinking into oblivion; a fate 
which may be said, perhaps, with almost equal truth, 
to await the new works written in its defence. A 
large mass of these, too, pass every age out of sight, 
or are known only to the Siw student. 

“But the volume itself survives both friends and 
foes. Without being able to speak one word on its 
own behalf, but what it has already said; without 
any power of explanation or rejoinder in deprecation 
of the attacks made upon it, or to assist = mea who 
defend it; it passes along the ages in majestic 





silence. Impressive amidst all this tumult of con- 


troversy, in which it takes no part, it might be 
likened to some great ship floating down a mighty 
river, like the Amazon or Orinoco, the shores of 
which are inhabited by various savage tribes. From 
every little creek or inlet, from every petty port or 
bay, sally flotillas of canoes, some seemingly friendly 
and some seemingly hostile, filled with warriors in 
all the terrors of war-paint, and their artillery of 
bows and arrows. They are hostile tribes, and, soon 
turning their weapons against one another, assail 
each other with great fury and mutual loss. Mean- 
time the noble vessel silently moves on through the 
scene of confusion, without deigning to alter its 
course or to fire a shot: perhaps here and there a 
seaman casts a compassionate glance from the lofty 
bulwarks, and wonders at the hardihood of those 
who come to assail his leviathan.” 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION, 


It is always cheering to hear of union among the 
Christian Churches, even though not on a very 
largescale. The recent meetings of the Presbyterian 
Synods and Assemblies have brought two such 
unions into prominence. First, that of the English 
Presbyterians and the United Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. The former body, originally an offshoot from 
the Free Church of Scotland, have for many years 
been on an independent footing. The latter have 
heretofore been an integral part of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The union of the two is all but «2 fat accompli ; it 
only awaits the lapse of a few weeks to be carried 
into effect. It will bring together about one 
hundred and fifty congregations of the one body, 
and one hundred of the other; leaving only the 
congregations in England which are connected with 
the Church of Scotland, outside the union. These, 
it is to be hoped, will soon follow. This union will 
tend to make more conspicuous the great doctrines 
and principles once maintained when England had a 
presbyterian church, and to remove the prejudice 
said to prevail in that part of the kingdom that 
Presbyterianism and Unitarianism are identical. The 
assumption of the name Presbyterian by the Uni- 
tarians is unwarranted, as their congregations do not 
follow the presbyterian polity. 

The union of the Reformed Presbyterians with 
the Free Church of Scotland is expected, as we 
write, to be consummated before the close of May. 
Some forty congregations of the former body will 
bring up the total number to about one thousand. 
The Reformed Presbyterians, often called Camero- 
nians from one of their leaders, Richard Cameron, 
have existed from the days of William III. and the 
Revolution settlement. They were not satisfied 
with the arrangement of the affairs of the church as 
provided for by that event. Ever since, they have 
remained in a state of separation, enjoying a very 
uniform and steady reputation for high morality, 
sound theology, and unflinching adherence to prin- 
ciple. The Free Church has giventhem a most 
cordial welcome, feeling itself much honoured by the 
incorporation of a body of such high character and 
excellent spirit. 
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GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


The Committee charged with the arrangements for 
the assembling of this meeting at Edinburgh in 
July have determined to postpone it for a year, as 
the American churches, who have taken much 
interest in it, found that owing to arrangements fo1 
celebrating their Centennial on the 4th of July, they 
could not have proper representation in Edinburgh. 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN IRELAND. 


We have only time to record our great satisfaction 
at the triumphang success of Professor Smyth’s 
resolution offered to the House of Commons, that it 
is desirable that public-houses be closed in Ireland 
during the whole of Sunday. It is deeply to be 
regretted that any opposition should have been 
offered to a resolution which beyond all reasonable 
doubt is shown to be in accordance with the almost 
unanimous feeling of the Irish people. The Reso- 
lution cannot remain barren, and we trust that no 
time will be lost in carrying through the Bill which is 
in accordance with the resolution to which a majority 
amounting to fifty-seven has set its seal. 


II—GLANCES ABROAD. 


FRANCE, 


There is a hopeful tone in French Protestant 
letters and journals in connection with the new order 
of things. The Ultramontanes have been defeated, 
and are in the utmost indignation. There seems to 
be a breath of liberty abroad such as has not been 
known in France for long. The government pursues 
a policy of conciliation, and the people seem to feel 
freedom as a new sensation. 

Not much is expected by Protestants from M. 
Gambetta, even should he become a minister. He is 
a positivist of the Littré school, and has naturally a 
great contempt for believers of all sorts and shades. 
With Romanism as an ecclesiastical system he would 
not meddle. He might assail it on political grounds, 
but as the Abbé Michaud remarks, Rome has 
usually been more than a match for her political 
opponents. 

There is a report that the feud between the two 
sections of the Reformed Church is likely to be made 
up. <A telegram in the Zimes announces :— 


** Hopes are now entertained that the threatened 
schism in the French Reformed Church will be 
averted. Five Commissioners have been nominated 
by the delegates of the Latitudinarian Section to 
negotiate with the representatives of the Orthodox 
Party. The delegates have issued a circular, in which 
they warmly deprecate a separation, especially at a 
time when clericalism on the one hand and ma- 
terialism on the other are rampant, and when the 
Reformed Church offers a refuge for minds desirous 
of piety and independence, the religious spirit and 
spiritual liberty ; instead of leaving the questions at 
issue, which turn technically on the validity of certain 
consistorial elections, to be determined by the 
Council of State, they urge an attempt at a friendly 
settlement, or at worst an amicable separation. It is 


understood that the extreme concessions which the 
Latitudinarians are willing io make are these :— 
Recognition of the disciplinary and judicial authority 
of the synod; the Confession of Faith adopted by 
a majority of the synod in 1871 to be respected as 
the symbol of the Church, but not imposed as an 
obligatory creed ; engagement of the Latitudinarian 
ministers not to assume an aggressive attitude against 
the faith of the Church, and the restoration of the 
electoral conditions of 1852. It is announced this 
evening that negotiations have just been opened, and 
that, if they are successful, the appeal to the Council 
of State will be abandoned. Ever since 1864, when 
the Paris Consistory suspended the late M. Coquerel 
for his review of Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ the Latitu- 
dinarian section have held separate services in Paris, 
although they have never actually severed their 
connection with the Church.” 


Paris has been the scene of a new General Assem- 
bly. This consists of a representative body from the 
various ‘* Catholic Committees,” in operation all over 
the country. It is a sort of Church-Defence Associa- 
tion, devoted to the promotion of Catholic interests. 
The remark of the Count Montalembert has been 
justly quoted with reference to it, that the Church 
when she is weak demands for herself liberty on the 
principles of her opponents, and when she is strong 
she refuses it to her opponents on the principles of 
herself. The General Assembly, that has recently 
met, has attracted great notice from all sections of 
the press. According to M. Keller, there are “nine 
choirs of the heavenly militia.” That means, nine 
committees, the account given of which the corre- 
spondent of the Guardian thus abridges:— 


‘The first, ‘Committee of Prayers,’ would be 
occupied specially with matters connected with the 
Holy Sacrament, the Nocturnal Adoration, and the 
Veu National, of which the architectural expression 
would be the Sanctuary on Montmartre. The second, 
‘Committee of Pontifical Works,’ would look to 
the collection of St. Peter’s pence, and those in 
favour of persecuted priests, all of which would be 
paid directly into the hands of his Holiness, to enable 
him to give succour where he knew best it was most 
needed. The third, ‘General Committee of Works,’ 
would attend principally to the observance of the 
Sabbath. The fourth, ‘Committee of Education,’ 
would devote itself especially to the new Catholic 
Universities. The fifth, ‘ Committee of the Press,’ 
would combat irreligious publications by the creation 
of cheap Catholic organs. The sixth, ‘ Committee of 
Catholic Social Economy,’ would attend to the 
working men’s clubs, for which it had already 
founded a review. The seventh, ‘Committee of 
Christian Art,’ would aid the production, both in an 
artistic and commercial point of view, of religious 
imagery, pictures, &c., by the education of artists of 
talent and Christian feeling. The eighth would be a 
‘Committee of Legislation,’ or Contentieux; of 
differences, that is, which might arise with the civil 
authorities, and to which all the other committees 
would submit such questions—a legal Consultation 





Committee, in fact. The ninth, ‘Committee of the 
| Holy Land,’ would have for its object the conversion 
of Mahometans.” 


There were reports from the various committees, 
some of which were not without interest, but mainly 
as showing the way in which the Church tries to 
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remedy the condition of ‘society, seduced by the 
false wisdom of liberalism, instead of giving itself up 
to the teaching of the divine syllabus.”’ It is, indeed, 
very strange to find the leading clergy of a great 
country encouraging the people to believe that 
Pilgrimages and the Sacred Heart are the salvation 
of France. 

The Archbishop of Paris was sweetly simple, and 
pathetically lugubrious. People, he said, were fierce 
against everything “clerical.” What a stupid mis- 
take! ‘Clerk,’ as etymology showed, meant a 
graduate, and “ clerical’? was equivalent to intel- 
lectual. What donkeys people were to be raging 
against graduates and things intellectual! But the 
spirit of the age was awful. The Church was 
singled out for hate and attack, and the clergy could 
use no carnal weapons; if attacked, they could only 
open their breasts for the weapons of their mur- 
derers. Every crime was combined in wearing a 
religious dress. 


“There was, therefore, a sort of conspigacy 
against the Catholic Church ; unconsciously, perhaps, 
on the part of some, but still certain. What was 
required of them then was, as M. Keller had said, 
prudence, firmness, perseverance. Next, inviolable 
attachment to the doctrines of the Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church, which was their chief point 
@appui. There must be neither anger nor re- 
proaches, The Christian sought to convert, not 
crush or Ithmiliate. But how to conquer by such 
means? The only way was to let their adversaries 
disgrace themselves, as they were sure todo. They 
did so by denying them justice. But they would not 
stop there: they would probably resort to violence, 
which would be their disgrace and our victory. 
Remember 1871. Who were then the conquerors 
and the conquered ? Was the Archbishop of Paris, 
whom they killed, were Generals Lecomte and 
Clement Thomas, were the hostages, among the 
latter? They were the real conquerors; and to be 
so in turn, it was only necessary to know how to die.” 


This speech threw female enthusiasts into con- 
vulsions. On another day, when the Bishop of 
Nimes pled for the new ecclesiastical universities, 
there was great enthusiasm. 


**Colonel Carron, of the Education Committee, 
proposed a resolution to the effect that ‘the Educa- 
tion Bill of July, 1875, could not be altered without 
seriously compromising moral and material interests 
guaranteed by it.’ This was carried amidst cries of 
Bravo! and immense enthusiasm, after which the 
Bishop of Nimes, in a long and energetic speech, 
said that they must defend the bill resolutely. Dona- 
tions, sacrifices, promises had been made on the 
faith of it. They must go through all France col- 
lecting funds. These were already magnificent. 
Lille had given millions. Paris was doing the same. 
At Angiers chairs were being endowed. They must 
go everywhere, holding out the hand and saying, 
‘ Pour la France, s’il vous plait !’” 


SPAIN, 

There has been a significant discussion in the 
Spanish Congress on religious liberty. The consti- 
tution contains an article vaguely conceding religious 
toleration. 


This was opposed by Senor Alvarez, 











who argued that the breaking up of the Church by 
the toleration of sects would be perilous to the crown. 
The reply to this speech was made by Senor Canovas 
del Castillo. He maintained that if Spain adopted 
an irreconcilable Ultramontane attitude, she could 
neither retain her colonies nor hold friendly relations 
with the rest of the world. The discussion occupied 
two days, and the interest which it caused to the 
public may be inferred from the circumstance that 
the ladies were threatened with expulsion from their 
gallery for applauding. The article in the constitu- 
tion was carried by 227 votes against 39. The article 
in favour of religious toleration thus approved of is 
not so favourable as that contained in the liberal con- 
stitution of 1869. Senor Ortis, who had introduced 
that article, would fain have carried it again, but was 
defeated by 190 votes to 33. In the course of his 
speech he read extracts from the proceedings of the 
Inquisition to show the kind of deeds which religious 
intolerance had produced. He asked his opponents 
whether they would close the thirty-nine Protestant 
places of worship in Spain, and they candidly ad- 
mitted they would. The fate of the measure in the 
Upper House is uncertain, but it is thought that 
Government will carry it, as the Cabinet have made 
it a Government question. Meanwhile the King has 
written to the Pope to tel] him that Spain is Catholic, 
and that he need fear nothing from this measure. 
The Pope, we may be sure, will form his own opinion. 
It is not likely that he would have addressed one 
letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, and 
another to the ladies of Madrid, if he had thought 
so, or threatened to withdraw the Pro-nuncio from 
the capital. 


UNITED STATES—THE EXHIBITION. 

The Philadelphia Exhibition has been opened, and 
thus the largest of public sights, ancient or modern, 
we believe, has been laid before the eye of the public. 
The concentration of American interest, however, 
will be on the 4th of July. And we are happy to 
understand that great efforts have been made to 
throw a religious element into the centennial cele- 
bration. At first, it was believed that the interest 
of this event would be confined to the political 
classes only, but recently a feeling has sprung up that 
the Christian Church ought not to hold aloof from so 
interesting a national event. It has been impressed 
on many, that considering the influence of the Chris- 
tian Church, first in the colonisation of North America, 
and subsequently in the securing of Independence, 
the Church ought to make much use of the centen- 
nial. Many who are not Americans will rejoice in 
this, All the more will they rejoice because in the 
constitution of the United States, there is no recog- 
nition of religion, and because it has been felt that 
such a recognition would be eminently fitting in the 
circumstances of the country. The American and 
other newspapers which have been so full of the 
preparations for the centennial, will soon be pouring 
forth their news of the event itself; and at present 
we will only express the hope that the people of the 
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United States, in this singular moment of their his- 
tory, will take for their motto the first words of the 
115th psalm, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but to thy name give the glory.” 


MR. STEWART OF NEW YORK, 

The death of the richest man of New York 
reminds one of the sarcastic remark of William 
Pitt, when he was told that some one had died 
worth a hundred thousand pounds, that it was a 
great deal to begin the other world with. It is 
indeed very curious to hear it said that Mr. Stewart 
was worth a hundred millions of dollars. His life 
no doubt has had important lessons, and the abso- 
lute honesty of the man is fitted to contrast with 
the kind of spirit which we used to hear of in Tweed 
and Tammany rings, and indeed, more recently, among 
the chief officers of State. Mr. Stewart’s career is an 
emphatic sermon on the old text that honesty is the 
best policy. It is a sermon that the United States 
have not yet outgrown. Otherwise, Mr. Stewart’s 
career presents but little on which we can dwell with 
much satisfaction. It is a curious question, why 
should this man have been entrusted with the largest 
share of God’s property of any of his contemporaries ? 
For if he was the richest of the Stewarts, he was at 
the same time the largest of the stewards. We can- 
not deny that his way of disposing of his wealth 
impresses us much in his favour. The talent of 
accumulation is not often conjoined with the talent 
of distribution. Neither in his lifetime nor in the 
disposal of his property by will, does Mr. Stewart 
appear to have come up to what might have been 
expected, even on very moderate grounds. One 
does not find anything in the case of this modern 
Croesus to put us out of conceit with two old prayers, 
‘“‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.” A little riches laid up in 
heaven is better than Mr. Stewart’s mountain of gold. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 
MAX MULLER ON INDIA MISSIONS. 

The recent publication of the Life of Dr. Norman 
Macleod has brought into prominent notice the 
intense zeal of that eminent writer in the cause of 
India missions. Among other interesting matters of 
information brought to light, the opinion of Max 
Miiller on India missions, expressed to Dr. Macleod, 
deserves much attention :— 

‘*One cannot measure the success of a missionary 
by the number of converts he has made, and it does 
not seem to me likely that Christianity will, for some 


time to come, spread in India chiefly by means of 
direct conversions. 





Its influence, however, is felt | Mitford’ 


tial elements of Christianity I have no doubt, and 
that is surely something worth fighting for. If people 
had only to go to India to preach and make hundreds 
and thousands of converts, why, who would not be a 
missionary then ? ” 


A CHRISTIAN HINDU ON THE PRINCE’S VISIT. 


Babu P. N. Ghose, Head Master of the Church 
Mission School at Jaunpur, has written a letter con- 
veying his impressions of the Prince of Wales’ interest 
in mission work. After rehearsing the singing of 
hymns by the children, presentation of gifts and 
addresses, with Sir Bartle Frere’s replies, he says :— 


‘‘ Whatever others may think of missionaries, and 
of the work they are seeking to accomplish in this 
land, it is evident that his Royal Highness thinks 
favourably of both, and attaches due importance to 
what has already been achieved in India. He has, 
on more than one occasion, gone out of his way to 
meet them and do them honour.” 


JAPANESE LOVE OF LITERATURE. 
Mr. Jenkins, a Wesleyan missionary, thus describes 
the literary tastes of the people of Japan, as they 
appear in the streets of Yedo :— 


«« There is only one good street in the city.” This 
was built two or three years ago. It isa fine broad- 
way, about two miles long, planted with trees, and 
embellished with good buildings. You can imagine 
yourself sauntering down the chief street of a 
European capital. Seeing a bookseller’s shop, we 
entered it, and I was not a little surprised to find 
John Stuart Mill’s works, Thomas Carlyle, Macaulay, 
and other authors, English and American, chiefly, 
however, in American editions. We visited also a 
shop for the sale of Christian books. Ifa missionary 
may not Zive in Yedo, he can do something almost 
equally profitable to his work; he can establish 
depots for the sale of his books, and appoint his 
converts to look after them. We found a Japanese 
Christian family planted by the American mission in 
the busiest and most respectable thoroughfare of the 
city, selling Bibles and books delineating Biblical 
truth. ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ was made very 
conspicuous by its large type and striking illus- 
trations. The curiosity of the Japanese is in- 
satiable; and if not, like the Hindus, profound 
thinkers, they are eager students. I am touched 
by the pains which the people take to amuse their 
children. They evidently have a great affection for 
| them, Many of the shops are wholly devoted to 
| children; toys of every description, and toys that 
| baffle description, are invitingly arranged in windows 
| and hung out before shop doors to attract little cus- 





tomers. Here and there a crowd of urchins turn 
their faces up to a mountebank, or watch the scenes 
of a Punch and Judy drama, They have a literature 
of their own in stories and picture-books ; the pictures 
being made to tell the story where the child cannot 
read, and the text added for those who can read. I 
have several of the picture-stories before me, and Mr. 
s translation of the text assures me of the 





everywhere, and even the formation of new religious | ™etit of these little romances. 


societies apparently hostile to Christianity, like the 


teaching of Christian missionaries. From what J 


know of the Hindus, they seem to me riper for 
Christianity than any nation that ever accepted the 
Gospel. It does not follow that the Christianity of 
India will be the Christianity of England; but that 
the new religion of India will embrace all the essen- 





Brahmo Somaj, is due indirectly to the preaching and | C#!NA—CONTEMPT FOR STRANGERS DISAPPEARING. 


Mr. Jenkins, from whom we have just quoted, in 
urging the Wesleyan Society to establish schools of a 
higher order in China, refers to symptoms of the 
diminution of the self-conceit of the Chinese, and a 
latent perception of the benefits of Western learning. 
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“I think the time has arrived when the people 
may be expected to appreciate and suppoyt a high 
school, They have such schools of their own: for 
everything in a young man’s life in China depends 
upon academic distinction. I am of opinion that we 
should boldly enter the lists with Chinese education- 
alists, and endeavour to beat them in their own field. 
It is now too late in the day, and their first men are 
beginning to know it, for the Chinese to cast upon us 
the stigma of illiteracy. They are waking up to the 
fact that their immemorial superiority is a fiction, and 
they are giving up those words and phrases in which 
its traditions have been handed down. As their own 
erudition and their renowned college examinations 
become better known, it is found that much of their 
literary work is dishonest, and that a good deal of 
the learning that wins position in China is unreal. 
Then the reputation of Western learning and science 
is slowly nsing. A letter recently appeared in 
Peking, which plainly shows that a change is passing 
over the spirit of the Chinese people in regard to the 
foreigner. The position of the writer gives to the 
document a semi-official character. It is addressed 
to the Emperor by one of his most eminent councillors, 
and recommends a closer acquaintance with Western 
languages, particularly the English, and with Western 
commerce, customs, and politics. Whatever dispo- 
sition may take its place, contempt for the English- 
man is certainly disappearing in China. Now it is 
too evident that in this country Christian missions 
have not as yet taken hold of the people. Christianity, 
with one or two exceptions, has scarcely touched the 
middle and higher classes. I think, if missionaries 
gave more attention to the education of the natives, 
it would open their way into influential paths of 
labour now absolutely closed to them.” 


PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH MISSION IN FOH-KIEN, 


Mr. Wolfe’s name is well known in connection 
with China missions, and seldom have more en- 
couraging reports been given in than that which he 
has sent for Foh-Kien. 


««¢ Sixteen new and important stations occupied 
during the year ’—that is the leading fact, and it is 
indeed one to rejoice in. But how occupied? for 
Mr. Wolfe is stil alone, the one only English mis- 
sionary in the field. The whole work is being done 
by the converts themselves. Not even altogether by 
paid catechists, though of these there are many, and 
they seem an exemplary body of men; but in no 
small degree by voluntary lay preachers and teachers. 
Evidently the native Christians of Foh-Kien are not 
content to know the way of salvation for themselves, 
and the Church is spreading by the most primitive 
and apostolic of methods. 

* Still more encouraging is it to find that in several 
of the fields freshly sown with the good seed, the first- 
fruits of the harvest have been already gathered in; 
while in some previously worked, but for a long time 
unfruitful, it has been quite a yearof reaping. Thus, 
at Lo-A, a new station, there are some fifty candi- 
dates for baptism; at Cheik-Tu (also new) seven 
men took on them the vows of baptism literally in 
the midst of a mob howling for their death ; at Ku- 
Cheng, on which so much patient labour has been 
bestowed, there have been forty-two baptisms in the 
— and at Sang-Iong, ‘where for years nothing 

ut spiritual barrenness prevailed,’ there have been 
fourteen.- The total number of baptisms is a hundred 
and eighty (a hundred and fifty-three adults) ; and it is 
evident that there might be many more were there a 





sufficient number of qualified agents to instruct the 
inquirers. 

“From the older stations the news is generally 
encouraging. At Lo Nguong ‘steady progress ;’ 
at Siu Hung, great zeal shown by the converts, and 
many inquirers in consequence; at A-Chia, ‘ consi- 
derable advance;’ at long-Tung. (a neighbouring 
village), a little community of ‘thirty-five adults 
gathered in, the fruit of one A-Chia Christian’s 
labours; at O-Iong, ‘growth,’ and the Gospel 
carried to the surrounding villages, despite ‘ much 








persecution and trial;’ at Ning-Taik, a violent | 
persecution—the Christians beaten and their houses | 


destroyed, yet ‘not one has denied the faith;’ at 
Sioh-Chuo, Tang-Iong, Lieng-Kong, and other 
places, like tokens of blessing. 


But the year has not been without its trials. 


Persecutions we have already mentioned. 
TIong-Ping the mission has been expelled; the 
chapel is destroyed, and placards on the gates 
threaten with death the first foreigner who dares to 
enter. Fuh-Chow itself ‘ still shows not the slightest 
interest in the message of salvation ;’ but the Native 
Church, so far from wearying of the work, has 
resolved to open five new preaching chapels in 
various parts of the city, and ‘ begin a fresh crusade 
upon the stolid indifference of the people.’ ” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD LYTTELTON. 

It is not long since we quoted in these columns a 
passage from a paper of Lord Lyttelton’s on the 
subject of sin. We felt, when making that quotation, 
how interesting must have been the state of the mind 
of the man whose views it expressed. We were not 
aware that the mind of the writer was subject to 
paroxysms of aberration, and we were little prepared 
to hear that in one of these paroxysms he flung him- 
self over the railing of his house-stairs, and died a 
few hours after. ‘By the death of Lord Lyttelton,’” 
wrote his brother-in-law, Mr. Gladstone, *‘a career 
of singular excellence closed in a catastrophe of gloom 
not less singular. The constant rule of his life was 
an unrepining acceptance of the Divine Will, and a 
manful effort to fulfil the law of duty.” Known in 
youth as a brilliant scholar, Lord Lyttelton, likewise, 
was distinguished in the sphere of politics, philan- 
thropy, and religious effort. As a churchman, he was 
high, but independent. ‘* Whether in the exercises 
of his religion, or in the discharge of business, or in 


social or corporal relaxation, he was equally and | 


entirely modest, truthful, natural, artless, genuine, 
and his loving nature throve alike under the alternate 
discipline of sorrow and of joy.” 

REV. DR. G. H. DAVIS. 

For upwards of twenty years, Dr. Davis has dis- 
charged the important duties of secretary to the Tract 
Society. Under his care, the Society has expanded 
steadily and successfully, and its publications have 
altogether borne a higher tone than in former years. 
Dr. Davis has been laid aside since the beginning of 
winter, but his mind was still active, and the evening 
before his death he had read with much interest the 
report of the anniversary of the Tract Society on the 
day before. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ENNET 
thought 
Anne 
Grey an 
opinion- 
ative, 
di s- 
agree- 
a. b-l-e 
girl, and 
he only 
mo di- 
fied his 
opinion 
after no- 
ticing 
her one 
day sug- 
gest to 
her sis- 
ter. to 
h-ave 
pine- 
apple cheese because Major Ramsay, who was 
to be present, was exceedingly partial to it. 
Now the major was no friend of Anne’s, 
though he was one of her sister’s admirers ; 
on the contrary, Miss Grey and _ the 
major were in the habit of politely spar- 
ring. On another occasion Bennet knew 
her go out in the burning heat to the Bain- 
bridges’ bungalow to explain to Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, with whom he was afraid the young 
lady had little patience usually, the misfor- 
tune that had befallen the dawk runner with 
the mail. What was still more striking, he 
encountered her actually carrying in her 
arms a little black child, who had come 
with his mother into the compound, and 
who had fallen and hurt himself in the 
course of his gambols. Also Bennet had 
some sympathy with Miss Grey’s wrath, 
because Harry neglected to introduce his 
wife and sister-in-law to the soubahdar of his 
company, and demurred at her wish to shake 
hands with the officer if she were introduced. 





Sergeants and corporals in papa’s troop. 

They are not only brave, steady men, they 

are often well-informed, and can behave like 

gentlemen. When we came back from 

— or from paying visits, we were always 
. N.S. 





—_ 


“Some of our oldest friends are among the | 
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| proud that they should allow us to shake 
hands with them, and that we should be let 
go to the hospital and inquire for them if 
they were on the sick list. Now you say 
that your soubahdar and jemadar are equiva- 
lent to native captains and subalterns. Yet 
you do not make us acquainted with them, 
and object that it is not the custom to shake 
hands with a native officer. I suppose we 
might shake hands, if he would condescend 
so far, with any bloated rajah, or puffy 
nawab. I don’t understand you, Harry.” 

But Bennet could not think it either 

candid or good-natured of Miss Grey to 
attack and asperse India, which was the land 
of his birth and adoption, as she did not 
hesitate to asperse it. What did she know 
of its evils? In what condition was she to 
judge of its prospects, that she should take 
it upon her to condemn both as she con- 
demned them? It was all very well—or very 
ill—of her to say defiantly that she was only 
there for a season to help Mattie, but that 
nothing should induce her to remain there 
an hour longer than Mattie wanted her. 
That was her own matter, and it was a mere 
question of bad or good taste whether she 
ought or ought not to flaunt it in the face of 
the public. But to say as she said con- 
tinually, “I dislike this country and its ways 
with all my heart. I detest the combination 
of gorgeousness and slavery, yes, it is slavery, 
as some day you will find to your cost, when 
your slaves turn upon you, though you call 
them by another name, and pamper and 
coax them when you are not bullying them. 
Mattie pretends to like it all for Harry’s 
| sake, but I only accept Harry, as I have 
accepted him from the first, as a necessary 
| evil (he is a dear fellow all the sarhe), and 
I accept the situation into which he has 
brought Mattie and me, but it goes horribly 
against the grain.” 

“ But what would you have us to do, Miss 
Grey?” Bennet remonstrated. “Since 
India is ours, we must make the best of it.” 

“Tt never should have been ours. Who 
was James VI., or what right had he to 
India, that he should have given a charter 
of its trade to any Company?” 

| “But the thing is done, and it is to be 
| hoped that we are a power for good in the 
land, though I grant that we have not 
| effected all that we might have done.” 
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“ Well you may! in the middle of millions 
of grovelling heathens, with nothing save the 
wealth of nabobs at home, and the idle 


| luxury of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras to 


show for our rule. Race-courses and 
promenades, boar-hunting and _ball-going, 


| with the thermometer at so many degrees in 








' for root and flower. 


the shade, the encouragement of cashmere 
wearing, and jewel collecting—these are about 
the best evidences of the residence of so 
many thousands of Englishmen, Christians, 
for centuries on centuries in Hindostan.” 

“ Anne, Anne, don’t be so uncompromis- 
ing,” pled Mattie; “you know that the 
Government has put down suttees and the 
progress of Juggernaut.” 

“We are much obliged to the Govern- 
ment,” said Anne, with comical but quite 
sincere condescension. 

“Oh, you must not say anything against 
the Government or the Company, which is fhe 
same thing out here, when Harry is their 
servant,” cried Mattie in faithful alarm. 

“T am the Company’s very humble 
servant too,” represented Anne, again rising 
and making a profound curtsey. “I eat its 
bread at present, and so I owe it my duty, 
as old people say at home ; but I don’t think 
that it is detracting from my duty, quite the 
reverse, plainly to tell my master his faults.” 

“As you would tell Harry, you wilful 
girl, if you were his‘ missus,’” said Mattie, 
laughing. 

“Ves, and I suppose if Harry were in the 
proper rank of life, there would be a case 
of wife beating.” 

“Oh, no; Harry would know too well of 
what value you were to him—that he could 
not do without you, and so he would forgive 
your contrariness and general grumpiness.” 

“A very low argument on Harry’s part, 
you little goose.” 

“There is some truth in what you said, 
Miss Grey,” remarked Bennet, returning to 
the argument, “but it is not all truth; you 
judge harshly, and therefore not justly; justice 
requires mercy ina man or a woman’s cal- 
culations. We have had a tremendous 
battle to fight, and we have fought it with 
heavy falls, I grant. We did not think 
enough of Christianity, and naturally our 
own manliness and integrity lapsed with our 
Christianity. We had not faith to cope with 
awful odds. But even at our worst, and 
amidst lamentable corruption, we did some- 
thing for civilisation which has Christianity 
And you will not deny 
that there have been one or two noble workers 
—Schwartz in his black dimity dress ; Henry 


Martyn in his Tartar cap; Carey performing 
his first baptism with Captain Thomas and 


his wife raving mad on each side of him ; 


Marshman, the Judsons, Reginald Heber.” 
Anne shook her head. “I do not deny 
them,” she said rather sadly than sharply ; 
“but where are the fruits in proportion? It 
has all been a grand mistake. We ought 
to give in, and make way for some other 
race, who will discharge their functions 
better than we have discharged ours.” 
“Nay, Miss Grey, if. the distinction ot 
Englishmen is never to know when they are 
beaten, ought Christians to admit it? They 
are bound to believe that they never can 
be wholly and in the end beaten, but must 





trample all obstacles under their feet and | 


triumph with their Leader,” Bennet declared | 
more freely and fiercely than he was in the | 
habit of speaking in general society, while | 


Mrs. Trefusis sat in distress, thinking that her | 


sister must have forgotten that. Mr. Bennet | 


Hill’s father was a clergyman and missionary, 
and that she,was going some length in affront- 
ing the young man. 


But the incorrigible girl held up the same | 


theory to Mr. Hill himself, in the rare 
instances when he was persuaded to go 
with his son to the Trefusis bungalow. She 
was not in the least pert or flippant ; even 
Bennet, who was not inclined to like her, did 
not accuse her of these offensive attributes ; 
she was perfectly grave and in earnest in 
her animated diatribes ; she even made them 


with involuntary tokens of pain and bitterness, | 


as if she were haunted, Cassandra-like, with 
the obligation of delivering her testimony, 
while she writhed under the necessity of the 
delivery. 

“This is a hateful country and state of 
things. I do not mean that God did not 
make the country as He made all, very good ; 
but man has been, and is doing his best to 
ruin.it, and we Christian English have not 
been the least active in the work. Itisa 
satire on Christianity and civilisation to look 
around you at a station like this, and see our 
pretended superiority. 
are wearing our hearts and lives out, to get 
rid of our obligations as easily as we can, to 
keep ourselves as comfortable as we can, to 
gossip, gamble, dawdle, yawn, and sleep. I 
never heard of such enormities in sleeping ; 
why, we might be dormice, some of us.” 

“T hope you do not medn anything per- 
sonal,” urged Harry, with a smile. 

“No, Harry, I don’t mean anything per- 
sonal, I am dealing with generalities. On the 
other hand, look at these wretched people” 





On the one hand, we ° 
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(glancing out at the verandah), “whom we 
profess to call brethren, but treat as lower 
animals, preying on each other, content 
with a mouthful of rice and a mud hut. 
No, I don’t imply that content in itself is 
to be regretted, but it is such gross con- 
tent. They are incapable, with their castes, 
of ever rising, even when one is born braver, 
truer, and wiser than the race of cowards, 
liars, and dolts around him, to a higher con- 
ception of humanity. And all their worship 
of divinity is confined to stocks and stones, 
and mud sugar-loaves—I have seen idols 
very like mud sugar-loaves, and hideous 
images of the most debased and cruel of 
their own debased and cruel humanity. It 
is altogether wretched and disgusting, Mr. 
Hill.” 

“Anne is mortified by the plague of 
servants,” said Harry ; ‘she has been accus- 
tomed to take pride in doing things for her- 
self, and when she was compelled to have 
many servants she fancied it her mission, with- 
out pride, to guide and elevate them. Poor 
Anne! she saw some of them at dinner 
here, and she interfered to show them how 
to make their meal more comfortable—ac- 
cording to her notions, but of course she 
polluted everything she touched, and the 
good Brahmins were condemned to go 
dinnerless, and to bear her a grudge in con- 
sequence.” 

“She did what Harry or the major would 
not venture to do, they tell me,” declared 
Mattie, “‘she asked permission to go into a 
sepoy’s hut; and ‘after she was there she 
begged the sepoys’ wives, mothers, and 
grandmothers only to try how much nicer 
a complete overturn of all their domestic 
arrangements would prove. Dear Anne, it 
was all her goodwill !” 

“ And she has visited a zenana, and 
lectured the ladies on chewing betel-nut,” 
resumed Harry, ‘and sought to convince 
them that the institution of child-widows is 
an absurdity and iniquity.” 

Bennet could not help laughing outright, 
and even Mr. Hill smiled. 

“She will be attacking the Fakirs and the 
Thugs next, if she can find them. She 
wants to set the Ganges on fire ; she will be 
a firebrand, not only in the station, but 
within the entire bounds of the territories 
once owned by the Great Mogul. What 
shall we do with this child ?” 

“ Why not?” demanded Anne, in answer 
to the earlier accusations; “they are all 
miserably wrong, and if it was our part to 
set them right——” 











“My dear, what if your right only drives 
them a thousand times further wrong? You 
ought to know that in all eastern ‘countries 
you must begin your reformation with a 
profound respect for existing institutions.” 

“Yes, madam,” represented Mr. Hill in all 
seriousness, and with his old-world formality, 
‘you must respect the natives ; you must not 
only humble yourself to enter into their pre- 
judices, you must consent to learn of them 
how elaborate, subtle, and wise, with an 
Oriental wisdom, is the false religion and 
devil-worship which we are fain to overthrow 
and replace by the religion of the one true 
God and His Son. You will live to find out 
this ; then you will have more patience, more 
faith in God, and do better.” 

To Bennet’s astonishment, his father was 
not only not distressed or depressed by 
Miss Grey’s vehement accusations and home- 
thrusts ; he was pleased with her zeal, though 
it was without knowledge. He was interested 
in her. 

“ Her young heart is hot within her,” he 
said afterwards to Bennet. “ That is not a 
bad sign. Let her alone; she will come all 
right, and be a good friend to India some 
day, if she stay among us.” 

“She might have a trifle more veneration 
for those who have been before her, and 
borne the burden and heat of the day, while 
she has only looked on and found fault as 

et.” 

“ No doubt. But, Bennet, where are you 
most likely to find veneration and tolerance ? 
Among the young? One would think that 
it ought to be so; but such has not been 
my experience. No, it is more in the réle of 
the old to learn by their own struggles and 
failures, to correct their former sweeping 
conclusions, to give honour where honour 
is due, and to view leniently the short- 
comings of their fellows.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. HItv’s mission operations consisted 
chiefly of schools for the young and the 
more adult of the native population, whom 
he could tempt by secular education and 
its advantages to an approach to higher 
knowledge. The old array of printing- 
presses and translations—the earlier mis- 
sionaries’ chief weapons with which they 
manfully toiled and drudged, were so far 
dispensed with, though they continued, of 
course, among the thews and sinews of the 
operations. They were relegated to the 
larger towns, where they could be employed 
much more systematically and efficiently, 
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while their invaluable results were trans- 
mitted in due course of time in camel loads 
by dawk runners, and in boat-cargoes to 
small stations like that at Mirzaghur. 

In short, missionary effort, while still 
advancing with slow steps, before native 
intellect had taken the great leap involved 
in the Brahmo-Somaj, was no longer in any 
of the churches that maintained it, an iso- 
lated forlorn hope here and there; it was 
a more or less wide-spread organization, with 
a network of instrumentality. 

In addition to Mr. Hill’s schools, he was 
to be found, according to an old-established, 
but recently-sentenced practice, in the Bazaar, 
offering discussions in their native tongues to 
all who would enter “on the things which 
belong to salvation.” He received inquirers 
at his own house. He conducted the services 
on Sundays, first in English in one of, the 
old assembly-rooms—with its destination 
thus altered—to the English garrison and 
residents, who, in their outwardly prosperous 
but thoroughly worldly days, had failed to 
provide an English church, and afterwards 
in his own bungalow, in one of the dialects 
of the country, to such converts of other 
missionaries as had strayed into his neigh- 
bourhood, o1 such curious natives as chose 
to attend his ministrations. 

In all these engagements Bennet, who was 
only waiting for the next season to be ad- 
mitted into holy orders, worked steadily 
with his father. But as it was on the schools 
that Mr. Hill had been forced, like the most 
of missionaries, to fall back, as his pidce de 
résistance, and his great trust, under God, for 
the enlightenment of the heathen, so it was 
on the schools that the younger man bent his 
chief energies. 

Bennet was full of eager inventive plans 
and schemes for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the schools, and the very 
sanguineness and vigour of his projects and 
contrivances warmed and braced his father’s 
heart. Neither could Bennet grow wearied 
in his campaign, even when he was opposed 
by the heaviest barriers and the most trying 
weapons. He was sustained by the highest 
motive, which was not only a defence, but a 
never-failing spring of inspiration. He would 
hardly even allow that he found personal 
difficulties and mortifications in his chosen 
career. In his natural gaiety and courage 
he did not say, as he might have said, that 
for his cause and his Master he was willing 
to endure any amount of fatigue and vexa- 
tion ; he preferred to make light of the evils, 
as he and the gallanter spirits among the 





young officers, his old companions, had been 
wont to turn into derision the hardships of a 
hunting expedition from the moment that 
they donned their pith helmets. He hada 
considerable sense of humour, which, with its 
brightening influence, was in his favour. 

“* Black boys are a great deal better game 
than black partridges,” he would assure his 
marvelling father, who had none of Bennet’s 
natural dauntlessness, and none of his 
humour. “To catch one is a much more 
ticklish operation; and as for comparing 
the interest of finding Abdul Hessch able 
to say the multiplication table at last (I shall 
not degrade Krishnu Mirza’s having read 
through the New Testament of his own accord, 
and to himself, by putting it into the same 
category), with the number of quails to be 
brought down by one gun in one morning, 
or even with the extreme achievement of 
the slaughter of a young elephant, I would 
never mention the two things in one breath. 
I declare I believe, if the fellows over 
yonder only tried it, without prejudice, for 
themselves, we should have the schools full 
of volunteers, after drill and ‘early tea’ and 
tiffin. I know that Trefusis is half of my 
mind, only Harry is too modest, and scruples 
to meddle with other people’s business. 
Think of the major giving a lesson in 
dictation, and Manning” (naming the station 
dandy) “ undertaking to see that the fourth 
form had swimming practice in the tank.” 

“1 am afraid you must be satisfied with 
our old monitors, and with a little notice 
from the ladies.” 

“ And that is summed up in Mrs. Ramsay's 
being induced to resign for our use the old 
spelling-books which the eldest of her boys 
that were sent home, began to use under a 
literary sergeant. A Mrs. Bainbridge and 
Miss Warren may be tempted by the dignity 
of the position, as filled by a Governor- 
general’s lady at a swell station, to face the 
heat, and for half-an-hour, in order to listen 
to our poor soldier’s widow ot a school- 
mistress putting the girls through a few ot 
their facings, and to distribute the shabby 
prizes which are all we can afford. 1 don’t 
suppose that Mrs. Trefusis’s suggestion for her 
self and her sister will come to anything.” 

*T suppose not,” said Mr. Hill, with a 
dejected sigh given to the many suggestions 
in India and elsewhere that came to nothing. 
“But the conditions of the climate here are 
terribly hard on ladies, we ought to take that 
into consideration. When I think of how 
little I have done in all these years, and 
how often I have given way to languor " 
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“ You, father! you are a bleached emaciated 
Trojan. You know that you beat your 
degenerate son to sticks. You are wide 
awake and bright-eyed, studying your answer 
to Ram Singh, when I am dead asleep 
over my ill-prepared lesson for the pundit. 
As for that girl, who did not hesitate to 
blow up all British India—with the French, 
Dutch, and Danish territories to boot, I dare 
say—as her first salutation to the residents, 
if she were worth her salt, she would enter 
the breach and show us the stuff that she is 
made of.” 

“ Where is your gallantry, Ben?” asked Mr. 
Hill, slightly amused at the turn which the 
conversation had taken and at his son’s 
spleen. “Considering that there is only one 
——no, there are two girls when the doctor’s 
sister is at home, to pick and choose from, 
you can surely afford to forgive worse 
offences than a sharp tongue.” 

“There are some women who will not let 
their offences be forgiven,” said Bennet. 

The most promising of Mr. Hill’s senior 
pupils was a high caste lad of nearly twenty 
years, Krishnu Mirza. He had come to the 
school since he was a child, and always shown 
much docility and intelligence. He had 
been thoughtfully interested in and affected by 
Mr. Hill’s religious instructions to the extent 
of studying the Bible for himself. He had 
attached himself as much as it was possible, 
without endangering his caste, to the mis- 
sionary and his son ; still he made no express 
declaration of a change of faith, refrained 
from all outward profession, and did not 
propose himself as a candidate for baptism. 
Mr. Hill had a great regard for and an intense 
interest in this his most promising pupil ; 
alternately he was buoyed up and beaten 
down with hope and despair where Krishnu 
Mirza was concerned. 

Would he prove at last a seal to the life- 
long plodding ministry? Would he be the 
first precious ingathering of what must be in 





flowers before a hideous wooden effigy, pour- 
ing out its own muddy water to propitiate 
the rolling Ganges ? 

As a means of obviating this, to him, 
heart-breaking conclusion, Mr. Hill lavished 
freely upon Krishnu Mirza, and on a class of 
lads likehim—thoughnone of the others hadso 
much sense, ingenuousness (a rare quality in 
a lad of his race), and kindliness as this lad— 
all Mr. Hill’s Oxford cultivation. Bennet 
strove to impress upon the young men that, 
although different in colour and antece- 
dents, they were indeed to him as brethren 
with whom he would gladly share all his 
advantages if they would only agree to the 
division. He also was willing to spend 
himself for their welfare, not for the salary 
allowed to a missionary, which, as the most 
stupid of the Hindoo youth could easily 
judge for himself, was far inferior to that of 
the higher military sahibs, with whom they 
had, not so very long before, seen the young 
missionary sahib closely associated, or of the 
planter sahibs, who raised rice or indigo in 
the plains. 

A fair amount of consideration and grati- 
tude, under the circumstances, was shown 
by the pupils to their teachers, but by none 
so much as by Krishnu Mirza. He alone 
was not only jealously inclined to appropriate 
to himself a lion’s share of the benefits con- 
ferred, with the future government employ- 
ment that they foreshadowed, to which. the 
Hindoos were becoming fully alive—that was 
no unusual manifestation—he was also keenly 
sensitive to the treatment which Mr. Hill 
and his son received, and eager to show 
them every token of allegiance consistent 
with his declining to comply with the great 
object of their presence and labours at 
Mirzaghur. 

Certainly Krishnu Mirza was free to 
remain conscientiously unconvinced by the 
missionaries ; the question was, had he not 
long before given abundant indications of 


the end a glorious harvest? And should Mr. | being convinced, and did he not resist the 


Hill be permitted to do more than sow and 
wait with prayer? Should he be privileged 
to reap one golden sheaf of the grain, for 
whose springing, sprouting, and earing he 
had so long wistfully travailed? Or was it 
but a mocking moral and spiritual mirage ? 
Was Krishnu Mirza to find the binding chains 
of his ancient creed and race too strong for 
his naturally gentle, passive, Hindoo nature ? 
Was he to relapse into the grossest idolatry, 
and die wearing the thread of his caste, 
dreading to enrage the sacred bulls, or to 
neglect the sacred monkeys, throwing down 





spirit of grace and goodness by refusing to 
give up everything for the cross of Christ 
and the wonderful tale which it told to men 
of every hue, lineage, and tradition? If 
only Bennet or his father could have made 
the sacrifice in the room of Krishnu Mirza! 
And then each of the two, after the generosity 
and intrepidity of his Saxon blood had 
prompted him to the impulsive suggestion, 
penitently took himself to task as for the 
sin of presumption. Could he indeed have 
been equal to what would have been the 
mighty sacrifice to the Hindoo? Could 
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aught short of the grace and the strength 
of one who was the Son of God, and yet 
the son of man, given in no stinted measure 
to Krishnu Mirza, accomplish the vast renun- 
ciation ? 

Bennet misjudged Mrs. Harry Trefusis 
and her sister as much as the latter was 
tempted to misjudge her neighbours, when 
he settled with himself and persuaded his 
father that nothing would come of their 
taking any part in the schools. 

They did not even wait till Harry brought 
them, for he was sent off on some military 
errand which lasted for several weeks, soon 
after the family were settled in their bunga- 
low at Mirzaghur. 
with which sister the movement originated. 
It might have proceeded in part from Mrs. 
Trefusis’s wifely desire to do what she could 
for Harry’s friend in Harry’s absence. The 


still exercise their sway over her, in spite of 
the thousands of miles of land and sea which 
she had traversed. She had been brought 
up in simple, sincere religious principles, 
and was a good little soul. She had been 
accustomed to look upon her rector or vicar 
as her leader and guide in active human 
charities, as well as in spiritual truth. She 
might consider herself in honour bound to 
follow and aid, uptoand even beyond hersmall 
powers, his substitute in the person of Mr. 
Hill. Her loyalty to her chief might not 
suffer her to collapse at once into the self- 
engrossment, self-indulgence, and small social 
excitement of a station life. She might not 
be content to know that Mr. Hill and his 
son were waging a grand Christian war 
against the very strongholds and citadels of 
heathenism. She might be prompted to beg 
her clergyman to tell her what she could 
possibly do, what time and talents she could 
consecrate in order to give to him and to 
his work her mite of service. 

Or it might have been that Miss Grey felt 
possessed with a call to sweep in upon the 
mission schools like a whirlwind, expose all 
their abuses, and pass out with the parting 
denunciation that such poor pottering make- 
shift devices as theirs must finally be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Whoever was the moving power, both 
ladies arrived one morning at the schools in 
their sedans. Bennet was wickedly glad 
to see that Miss Grey was so far subdued 
by the state of the temperature, though the 
hottest season had not yet set in, as to 
have recourse, like any rational creature, 
to a chair, and be doomed to submit to 








Bennet could not tell | 


oid habits to which she had referred might | 


| bearers—a destiny which she had begun by 
flouting. 

Mrs. Trefusis heard, and looked at all 
Mr. Hill’s arrangements of rooms, desks, 
maps, blackboards, and 


| 


small calicot garments, and sleek heads, with 
tractable complacency. She was herself, to 
the little world of the school, an object of 


detachments of 
pupils in white robes and turbans, or in | 


oe 


i | 
i] 


unlimited wonder and admiration, not un- | 


mixed with scandal. 
woman, and had she not come out of her 


; and did she not walk and talk with the mis- 
sionary sahib and his son, to whom she was 


| to the captain sahib of whom the pupils 
| knew something, and had only sailed with 
| him over the great sea from her own country, 
| two months before ? 


—she had a long, finely-curved neck for a 
little woman—and stared a little at this and 
that strange feature in the scene, asked a 





stood knitting her brows, giving the dusky 
audience the impression that the second 
lady was for some reason unaccountably 
angry with them. 

*€ May I tell you what I think I could do, 
Mr. Hill?” proposed Mrs. Trefusis depre- 
catingly. ‘‘I used to do it in the soldiers’ 
| schools at home, but it is such a trifle that I 
am afraid you will not think it worth try- 
ing; please forgive me for mentioning it. I 
dare say some of the children like music, 
and you know I can sing a little. I should 
be very happy to teach them, so far as I can, 
and it might be a pleasure to them, if it were 
nothing more.” 

“My dear Mrs. Trefusis,” cried Mr. Hill 
gratefully, “ you lay me under a deep obliga- 
tion, and you will give a great deal more 
than pleasure. The association you pro- 
pose, with its breaking down of barriers, will 
be a great gain to the children. But we 
mist not overstrain your strength, especially 
in your husband’s absence.” 

“Oh, it will not try me a bit, and Harry 
will be so proud of my doing something for 
you,” she assured him, beaming over with 
happiness in his approbation, and in the idea 
of contributing her trifle to the school in 
which Harry, good boy, took a real interest. 
He had come in the rear, as.he had told 


sheepish, when she was well aware that 





chair with her unveiled rose and lily beauty, || 


not even distantly related, for she belonged | 


Miss Grey reared her long, graceful neck | 


quick, pertinent question or two, and then | 


he was the smartest officer in his corps—and | 
| knew so much that Anne could not puzzle | 


Was she not a young || 








her, making believe to be so stupid and | 
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him about animals and their habits, or about 
plants, wild as well as cultiv ated—and could 
sketch a thousand times more correctly than 
she could, though he would have it that she 
had a better eye for colour and a greater 
knack at catching a likeness. It was all his 
manliness and humility that made him ridi- 
cule himself for the way in which he had 
relieved Bennet Hill from some of his 
“exams.” What other officer in the fort 
would have gone, after all the fatigue of drill? 
And Harry could amuse himself in a thou- 
sand ways, and wasmever at a loss for an 
occupation or an interest, like so many 
unfortunate young men and officers. Yet he 
refreshed himself “with looking over the 
papers of a class, or supporting Mr. Hill by 
Harry’s presence at the clergyman’s discus- 
sion in the bazaar. 

“ There is such a thing as taking the bull 
by the horns,” said Bennet EIill to himself, 
approaching Miss Grey, where she stood 
contemplating the scene from a moral emi- 
nence. He showed her the higher classes, 
and indicated their respectable attainments 
in mathematics, natural science, geography, 
history, &c. He wound up the good im- 
pression which he felt he ought to have pro- 
duced, by presenting Krishnu Mirza, who, 
after respectful salaams, stood in his robe 
and turban the perfection of quiet dignity and 
self-reliance, ready to answer any question, 
to act as fugleman to the junior classes, or 
to conduct the strangers whither they and 
the sahibs would. But Miss Grey only raised 
her eyebrows, and said aside, as if in answer 
to an unspoken appeal from Bennet— 

“Yes, he seems very intelligent, and per- 
fectly well-bred—perhaps he is the most 
polished gentleman I ever met. But is this 
all? is this the end of teaching and preach- 
ing?” 

‘Bennet was tempted to shrug his shoul- 

ers ; instead he proposed— 

“‘ Miss Grey, will you come and see what 
Mrs. Gubbins, our quiet soldier’s widow, is 
doing with our small allowance of girls ? 
Few as they are, and painstaking as she is, I 
am afraid they are too much for her. There 
is a clear opening in that quarter.”—“ I have 
put my foot into it,” -+he reflected in comical 
despair in the very act of speaking, as it 
suddenly occurred to him that a person so 
strong-minded and energetic as the small 
high-bred young woman before him, would 
in all probability be disposed to look down 
on the members of her own sex, particularly 
when they were infants, though some of these 
infants were already wives—nay, widows— 








in what he and his father had not been able 
to make much better than a dame’s school 
under the narrow range of Mrs. Gubbins. 
Miss Grey would be mortally offended by 
the choice of a sphere which he had made 
for her. He was surprised and edified to 
find that Anne Grey, to whom it had not 
been his fortune to apply on a practical 
question before, responded without the least 





objection or fuss, on the contrary, with the 
utmost alacrity, to his proposal. She marched 
rapidly after him to the girls’ quarters, look- 
ing round her asif she meant business. She | 
introduced herself as if there was not a 
moment to lose to the wan and weary pre- 
siding genius of the place. 





“T am come to take your place for an || 


hour, Mrs. Gubbins ; I see you are tired, and 
will be the better for a little rest. You may 
trust me, since it is the sewing lesson, and 
the confusion of tongues will not be too 
much felt in the matter of cotton, needles, 
and thread.” 

She dismissed him next with a slight bend 
of the head. 

“T dare say she will slap the little women 
all round when there is nobody there to see ; 
but they will not be much the worse of such 
mild chastisement as she can inflict.” “Oh 
yes, Mrs. Gubbins, it is all right, the young 
lady knows what she is about, and as she is 
nearly as conscientious as you are yourself, 
you may leave your little girls in her hands, 
and lie down, or take an airing, as she bids 
you,” said Bennet silently, and aloud to his 
coadjutor, as he prepared to retreat to his 
own domain. 

When Bennet returned to the girls’ school 
to summon Miss Grey to rejoin her sister, 
the heat was becoming oppressive, though 
the jalousies with which the windows were 
furnished were down. Through the open- | 
ings between their bars came the tinkling of | 





the bells of a pagoda in the native town || 


where some feast was being held, and the 
clash and hollow beat of appropriate music. 
He did not find the smail school dissolved 
in tears as he had half expected, or the 
morsels of individual members stationed to 
sulk in various corners, according to an 
approved European mode of punishment. 
Neither had. that happened which had crossed 
his mind with the most serious apprehension 











of all, because it might have given grave || 
offence to the child’s friends. This was the |! 
treatment of a little girl of higher rank than | 
the others, whose relations had so coveted |! 
instruction for her that they had permitted |; 
her to attend the school, but in order to 
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assert her and their superiority they had sent | ful industry, mixed with awe, to be sure, but 
her every day laden with the jewels of a such awe as only lent a not unpleasant spice 
whole zenana. Was it not on the cards that | of breathless excitement—usually very foreign 
the severe reformer might have summarily | to these apathetic juveniles—pervading the 
stripped the youthful aristocrat of her orna- | room where Miss Grey sat, a pattern of 
ments, and condemned her to sit igno- | energy and dignity, teaching the descendants 
miniously in the common guise of her class- | of the weavers of the brocades of Benares, 
fellows ? and the cashmeres that grace every court in 


Bennet found a loud hum of not uncheer- | Europe, the simple mysteries of hemming, 














‘splaying, and felling, before the sewing- | because she wore the wealth of a harem on 
machine swallowed them all up. | her minute body, but because she had stitched 
The little girl from the higher zenana, ithe best of the lot. Miss Grey noticed 
whose palki was awaiting her at the door, | Bennet’s eyes fall at once on the glittering ob- 
sat girdled and garnished as formerly, with a | ject at her side, and she replied to his glance 
circlet on her shining black brow, necklace, | as if it might contain a reproof to her— 
earrings, girdle, and bangles on wrists and “She told me that her people desired her 
ankles, smirking as she filled the place of | to appear thus,” she said a little loftily. 
honour next the strange lady teacher, not| He was amusing himself by contrasting the 
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mistress and pupil, the pure, simple refine- 
ment and intellectual glow of the one—the 
barbaric splendour and almost imbecile 
stolidity of the other. 

“West and east,” he said, “ above all in 
relation to women,” and then it struck him 
for the first time that Anne Grey, whom he 
had fancied her married sister’s senior, looked 
only a girl in her appropriation of a school- 
mistress’s office. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Miss Grey, when did my father or I 
give you leave to demoralise our solitary 
schoolmistress?” asked Bennet, more than 
a month after Mrs. Trefusis’s and Miss Grey’s 
introduction to the mission schools. 

Anne Grey started and blushed 
anger. 

‘““Mr. Bennet Hill, what do you mean?” 
she asked in turn. She did not in the least 
see through him. Like many clever, earnest 
people, she ‘was easily imposed upon—it 
was, as she said, no credit for any one to 
mystify her, Mattie was much harder to 
take in. 

Bennet liked to startle her, next to giving 
her an order as aide-de-camp to his father, 
and seeing it promptly and unreservedly 
obeyed. For, with all Anne Grey’s indepen- 
dence, and what Bennet Hill had been ready 
to call vixenishness, he had soon found that 
she, above all women, had an ample region 
of character, with regard to which, one 
might say, adapting the poet’s lines,— 


with 


“ Not hers to reason why, 
But hers to do and die.”’ 


There was a raciness in such a woman’s 
uncompromising submission when it could 
be gained, that was apt to send a thrill 
through the person who commanded it. 

“Tf you take Mrs. Gubbins’s work out of 
her hands and do it for her, what sort of 
conduct do you call that, Miss Grey ?” 

“T only go to the school thrice a week. 
Why, even Mattie—and I will not allow her to 
tire herself, if Harry would permit it—goes 
twice to sing hymns with the children,” said 
Miss Grey in indignant self-defence. ‘Then 
Mrs. Gubbins tells me that none of her own 
children can sleep just now with prickly 
heat, and that she herself has never been 
strong since she was laid down so long with 
fever at Meerut.” 

“Which is no reason why she should lay 
you down for the shortest space of time at 
Mirzaghur. Mrs. Gubbins is a worthy soul, 
and does her best; but have you not found that 
her weak point is her children’s ailments and 





her own? Have you considered how much 
it will take out of you to come three times 
a week and help to ‘keep school’ at 
Mirzaghur ? You must perceive that I am 
perfectly disinterested, since I am deputy 
schoolmaster, and you are rather more avail- 
able as an usher or governess than Mrs. 
Gubbins.” 

“T donot see why you should treat me 
as a child or as a fine lady,” objected Anne, 
showing marked signs of discontent, nay, of 
huffiness. “I am old enough to judge for 
myself”—this with all the assumption of quite 
twoscore years. ‘We have been _ hardily 
brought up, and I have never been delicate 
like Mattie ; your father and you are at work 
in the school and elsewhere all day long.” 

“We are men and missionaries, and if 
that statement is too arrogant in itself, what 
amount of acclimatisation have we not under- 
gone? I object to personal remarks, but will 
you deign to compare our two faces, yours 
and mine? You are the daughter of a white 
race fresh from the temperate zone, and 
merely blanched a little whiter by the air of the 
tropics; I am a naturalised Anglo-Indian 
only a few shades lighter than any native 
soodra or fakir you may meet. Are not 
these indications enough to teach you 
wisdom ? No, Miss Grey, it is not of work, 
but of play, that I am come to speak to you. 
The heat will be upon us in no time, and 
Trefusis and I propose to anticipate it by 
going off for a week’s change. He is not on 
duty, and I mean to carry away my father 
for the first holiday which he has had since 
he rounded the Cape _ half-a-dozen years 
before Iwas born. ‘Think of it! and the 
shame it is to me especially. Now, we count 
upon your support, and that Mrs. Trefusis 
and you will honour us with your company. 
We propose to make a party as the Bain- 
bridges and Warrens did last year. We 
have a ghaut of our own, a hill. and a pass 
not above a long day’s journey off, which 
we old stagers at Mirzaghur please ourselves. 
by calling little Simla. There are plenty of 
tents. ‘Tent life for a week, at the proper 
season, has its pleasures even for ladies and 
elderly divines.” 

Anne was not prepared to dispute the 
pleasures of tent life, but she did not take 
kindly to play of any kind. She regarded it 
very much as Mrs. Poyser viewed a day’s 
pleasure, unless, indeed, Anne was persuaded 
to enter so keenly into it, as to transform 
despised play into beloved work. She sus- 
pected that the whole scheme was got up 
to recruit her and Mattie, and that Mr. Hill 
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had been inveigled into it by his son. She 
could forgive any ruse for recruiting Mattie, 


| though she did not see that her sister stood in 


| any particular need of refreshment, but she 
| was indignant at the notion of pampering 
| herself. She almost quarrelled with Harry 
for suggesting or for giving in to such a 
ridiculous, disparaging notion where she was 
concerned. 
camel’s load, where Anne’s patience was 
concerned, when Mrs. Bainbridge asked if 
the party were to take bows and arrows with 
them for archery ; she could tell them that 


| there was a terrace which was not unsuit- 


able, and where she and Miss Warren had 
profited by the supply with which she had 
taken care to have one coolie loaded last 
year. And then Bennet Hill said calmly 
that the hint was not a bad one, and took it 
upon him to ask Miss Grey if she had ever 
gained a jewelled arrow by hitting the bull’s 
eye. She! Anne Grey, who had always had 
more to do even in England, though she 


| was only a woman, while this was India, and 
there were teeming millions of benighted 


people murdering, robbing, committing all 
manner of atrocities, with thousands of 
English looking on, or filling their own 
pockets, now with a yawn, now with a grin, 
for endless leagues on every side of her. 
Miss Grey went away with very bad grace, 


| in her most scornful mood. She felt ready 


to suffocate, and was convinced that she 
deserved sufiocation in her palanquin, from 
the heat and dust of the journey. She did 
not recover till the first halt, when she found 


| that the impromptu lunch beneath the group 


of acacias admitted of great improvement, and 


| that she could remember certain packages 


which had escaped the researches of the 
She got the ice for Mr. 
Hill, and the chili vinegar for Harry; she 
constrained Mattie to take the seat most in 
the shade. At last—when she had cajoled 
Mr. Hill into changing palanquins with her, 


| on a pretence of having an ardent desire to 
| get the first glimpse of their destination, and 


of being most anxious to see for herself 
whether her brother-in-law or Mr. Bennet 


| Hill’s horse went smoothly enough to tempt 
| her to take a mount during the stay at 
| “little Simla,” but in reality because she saw 


that his open palanquin rendered it ‘still 
more exposed to the heat and dust—she was 
restored to tolerably good spirits. 

“Little Simla” as some of the English 
residents at Mirzaghur, longing for one of the 
paradises of Indian coolness and gaiety, had 


The last straw was added to the | 


ing even to the wearied eyes which gazed on it 
| with involuntary drowsy satisfaction, after a 
long day’s journey. It was enchanting to 
|} the newly-awakened pilgrims who were 
| roused by a return to welcome coolness, and 
| by the fresh novelty of the first day after the 
| first night under canvas. 
| A gradual ascent of a goodly number of 
feet had been accomplished by the bearers, 
the horsemen and the trotting coolies for 
the greater part of the day before, until 
evening had brought the party to the summit 
of their hill, and round its shoulder into the 
gorge which nestled in its shady side. It 
was a gully, gay with mowah trees, showing 
their beautiful fragrant flowers “like white- 
hearted cherries,” and plum-trees, bearing 
their summer snow of light blossoms, while 
it was shaded with pine-trees. A rapid 
stream made its bed in the depths of the 
natural ravine; and there were miniature 
meadows gorgeous with flowers on its banks. 
It was like a Swiss valley, like a bit of the 
Black Forest, like a scene in the Apennines, 
or the Pyrenees, everybody said—though, 


one of these much-quoted places save 
Harry Trefusis, and he did not make the 
comparison. 
Mattie added, or fairy land, and if anything 


nearer perfection than they were, in the 


them for a period of eight or ten days with 
the habitations of no commoner or more 
vulgar description than what was implied in 
an encampment of tents. Even Miss Grey 
was infected by the general enthusiasm, 
especially when she found that tent life 
permitted her to dispense with a great 
amount of the ceremony and service of 
civilised life. She was almost free to let the 
native servants occupy themselves with their 
own arrangements, or their own amusements 
of sleeping under the bushes, performing 
ablutions, fishing, &c., while she and 
Mattie set up joint housekeeping with the 
gentlemen for their guests, according to a 
favourite play of the Greys’ childhood. 
Then the established formula had always 
been that Mattie was to be the lady, to sit 
with her hands crossed and behave prettily, 
entertaining company; while Anne was to 
be the servant, having all the work to do, 
and undertaking to wait upon everybody. 





honour kept her from going so far as to 
| interfere with the cook’s obligations, and 
5 ? 


by-the-by, nobody present had been at any | 


It was like a desert island, | 
could make a desert island and fairy land | 


ordinary state of matters, it was to inhabit | 


In the present case Miss Grey’s sense of | 











fondly named this hill, and its pass, was tempt- | with the duties of those who were, as she | 
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defined them, “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water,” so that she pathetically lamented 
that everybody’s appetite was as much 
coaxed as when he or she was at home, and 
they had no chance of signalising themselves 
by being really useful,or by proving commend- 
ably jolly, on the principle of Mark Tapley 
in adverse circumstances. The picturesque- 
ness, as she objected, stopped short where it 


know what primitive life meant, with the 
chance of new energies and fresh inventive 
powers being called forth by the trial. 
Bennet suggested that it might be as well to 
have these energies and inventive powers 


a respite from work in such a climate as 
India. But Miss Grey, thinking of her own 
requirements, was not prepared to make the 
concession. 

Still it was something for Anne to have the 
liberty which she enjoyed and made the 
most of. She had the caring for a great 
many things, from the making of the coffee, 
in which she had vindicated her superiority 
over the cook, to the extemporising a cravat 
for Mr. Hill, who after having had his consti- 
tution relaxed for the space of a quarter of a 
century, felt even the balmy hill-breeze chill, 
and had to be guarded against it. She 
administered quinine to Abdul Roy, who had 


therefore proposed as a fit fellow to ac- 
company the excursion. She set two of 
Abdul’s comrades fishing by turns in the 


oi Harry’s which she had appropriated. 
She acted as pack-horse to Mattie, in letting 
no hired servant carry her camp- -stool, sketch- 
book, and box of colours. She prepared 
little surprises for the two explorers of the 
party, Harry and Bennet Hill, who rode and 
walked out with their followers, tracked and 
shot—if not the game that was not in season, 
such ornithological specimens as were dear to 
Harry’s heart, and for the preservation of 
which he and his eldest bearer laid their 
heads together, and inaugurated profound 
mysteries impenetrable to the uninitiated. 
In the matter of Anne’s surprises—now it 
would be a device effectually shutting out 
the draught that even the young men felt 


| when they returned tired to their particular 
| corner of what Harry dubbed the banquet- 


ing-room, and which no specious induce- 
ment would get them to evacuate in favour 
of Miss Grey, with her passion for cold air. 
Now it was those specially fine cheroots 
which Harry would never cease to reproach 





been suffering from ague, and whom she had | 


ought to have begun, at people learning to | 


| delight to Miss Grey. 


himself with having left behind him until 
Mattie and Anne employed their combined 
ingenuity to get them spirited up, in tim® 
from the station. And again it was such a 
display of flowers, gathered in one morning 
ramble, as would have put to shame most 
English conservatories. 

These flowers were a great 
She said that Harry 
might call them any long learned names he 
liked, and which she had never heard before ; 
but she could not follow his example, since 
she was constantly recognising old friends, 
with broad distinctions, to be sure, and a 


a 


| certain lazy luxuriance and idle splendour 


roused in other circumstances than those of | 





brook for Indian salmon with an old rod | 





born of the climate and of bad example. 
Roses were roses all the world over, and they 





perplexing | 


i 


even smelt sweet at “little Simla;” but why |} 


should lilies abandon their pure white, and | 
indulge in crimson and purple at any place |; 


less artificial than Chiswick or Kew, or less |! 
theatrical than the Crystal Palace? Then | 


for scarlet geraniums, so far to forget them- | 


selves as to grow as profusely as daisies, must 


be an affront anywhere, even though they | 


were in such request for crowns to the god 


Siva, and though they also formed part of the | 
garlands which tributary princes threw round , 
discomfited governor-general’s necks, or over | 
With regard to nasturtiums and | 


their arms. 
marigolds, they had started up and expanded 


into hollyhocks, while each hollyhock blazed | 
| like a tree on fire. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Upon the whole, both the sisters were | 


having a very good time of it. Mattie was 


wandering about and sitting down entranced ; | 
she was only in despair because she could | 


not send home to the numerous mother 
colony of the Greys any save the faintest, 
dimmest shadow of a sketch of the glories of 
“little Simla.” If she could but have dis- 
missed her horror of the white ants’ nests, of 
which bears were so fond, and her fear lest 
wild pigs and jackals should stray into the 


ghaut—though everybody said that was utter ; 


nonsense—it would have been Paradise. 
Anne was ready to admit her share in the 
enjoyment, except when Bennet Hill inter- 


fered to take some of her offices upon him- || 


self, to lecture her on rashness, or to beg her 
to spare herself—even in play. Sometimes, 
but rarely, since two of a trade do not, 
unless under strong compulsion, agree, she 
and Bennet worked together for the good of 
the community. 
tion of being the 
station. He shook Miss Grey’s incredulity 


He had earned the reputa- | 
handiest fellow at the | 
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one day, when he had supplied a missing 
rope by weaving the buggye (coarse grass) 
fhto a substitute, had concocted a cooling 
drink of tamarinds and honey, and had 
enlightened Anne with regard to a plant 
perfectly safe and very agreeable for salad, 
which he said grew at “ little Simla,” and the 
habitat of which, with the plant itself, he dis- 
covered for her. 

“You ought to have been a missionary in 
the South Sea Islands,” she was induced to 
say to him in the shape of a mild compli- 
ment, when the two were gathering the salad 
material together. 

“* As a matter of taste, and if the padre had 
not struggled here for a quarter of a century,” 
he said, “I might have preferred it. But, 
after all, it would have been shirking difficul- 
ties, for the climate is, with a few exceptions, 
better for the purpose, and I believe that an 
out-and-out savage is a great deal more ac- 
cessible than,a learned, sophistical Brahmin.” 

“Tf you had not been able to do anything 
by your life,” she said in one of the sudden 
impulses which came over her, “ you might 
have laid it down there, for the cause of the 
gospel’ 

‘**T may do that here,” he answered, “it is 
not impossible;” and then he asked her 
whether she did not think a life counted 
something as well as a death ? 

Mr. Hill, in spite of the restorative af- 
forded by the change of atmosphere, and 
notwithstanding the strong sense of beauty 


which. combated his matter-of-factness, had: 


felt and looked for the first few days like a 
fish out of the water, away from Krishnu 
Mirza and his schools, his addresses and his 
sermons. He was incapable of joining his 
son and Captain Trefusis in their excursions. 
He had long laid aside, if he had ever pos- 
sessed, the habits which would have given 
him a relish for their present pursuits. The 
only sign of sympathy which he displayed 
was in the gleam of repressed complacency, 
that Miss Grey said she detected in Mr. Hill, 
every time Bennet returned with the bigger 
trophy of victims. 

Mr. Hill was necessarily left much to the 
companionship of the ladies. Bennet could 
answer for their attention to his father, and 
knew, besides, that Mr. Hill had a decided 
liking, after a different fashion, for both 
sisters ; still he was not without a fear that 
the elder man would be bored. And Bennet 
went the length of wishing that archery prac- 
tice had been adraissible for grave divines 
and devoted missionaries, not to say for busy 
and earnest young wormcn. 





But after three or four days there was so 
great an improvement in his father’s condi- 
tion, Mr. Hill not only submitted himself so 
meekly to circumstances, but began to testify 
such an absolute contentment with the cir- 
cumstances, that his son, in the first place, 
heartily congratulated himself on the success 
of his attempt to withdraw an absorbed man 
from his engrossing cares, and in the second 
became decidedly suspicious of the rapidity 
and completeness of the cure. 

A little judicious watching and counter- 
plotting enabled Bennet to come upon Mr. 
Hill and Miss Grey when they had imagined 
that they had disposed of him and Harry 
Trefusis for the morning, and after Anne had 
established her sister comfortably with her 
pallet and brushes under her artist’s umbrella. 
The two conspirators were seated on camp 
stools in a shady nook within ear-shot, but 
out of sight of Mrs. Trefusis. ‘They had 
something before them, which they made a 
futile effort to put in the back-ground on his 
approach, but which his initiated eyes im- 
mediately detected to be a great squat 
grammar and dictionary in one. 

“ My dear father,” Bennet said, “ could I 
have expected this from you?” 

“My dear Bennet,” said Mr. Hill, half- 
apologetically, “ I was only giving Miss Grey 
a short lesson, as she has a commendable 
wish to acquire Tamul. I thought, too, that 
it would be a small precaution against for- 
getting or falling out of the way of speaking 
the language. Those eastern tongues are so 
foreign to us that we have to be constantly 
on our guard against losing the least particie 
of what we have gained with so much diffi- 
culty. Then I have always dreaded learning 
the bad habit of idleness which is so insidious 
in this country.” 

There was such a comical air of having 
been caught by his son, and such a confused 
deprecation in Mr. Hill’s speech, that it was 
too much even for Miss Grey, who had _ er 
risible nerves generally under complete con- 
trol. For the first time in any of her alterca- 
tions with Bennet Hill, she broke into a little 
peal of girlish laughter, clear and ringing, 
which ceased as abruptly as it hadarisen, and 
by its cessation enabled her to speak. 

“It was my blame,” she announced boldly 
— ‘I mean to know Tamul, Persian, and 
Hindostani, all three—Why not?” 

“Why not, indeed, Miss Grey,” said 
Bennet, taking fvll measure of the small pale 
fair girl in whom spirit seemed to lord it over 
matter, and who was proposing to herself a 
course of study, which would make many a 
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professor in the learned leisure of a cool and 
grey English University stand aghast. 

“ Why not, I repeat,” said Anne, “ if time 
and place be suitable? I thought there was 
no opportunity like the present, and Mr. 
Hill seemed rather to like helping me.” 

““T dare say he did, as we all like what is 
not good for us. After every book that was 
not English, and especially every dictionary, 
and all paper, pens, and ink, had been strictly 
forbidden during the time of our stay at 
‘little Simla.’ I understood that there was a 
compact between the whole set of us—having 
shut shop for a week—not to talk or think 
shop,” declared Bennet severely. “As for 
what you observe, sir, of the importance of 
your preserving every atom of that knowledge 
in which Miss Grey is prepared to rival you, 
and of the danger of picking up bad habits, 
I can only say in return that if you lose your 
skill in the course of ten days, and in the 
same brief space begin to undo all the old 
discipline, at your time of life, I am afraid 
that my faith in the profit of learning, and 
the practice of virtue, will be shaken.” 

‘* But to be serious, Bennet,” interposed Mr. 
Hill wistfully, looking up at his son with his 
haggard, earnest face. ‘I was beginning to 
doubt whether—considering how solemn my 


commission, and how binding its obligations— 
I was warranted in taking a complete respite 
in order to give myself up for a season to 
enjoyment—which while not unlawful, is also 


not unworldly. If I had gone aside to fast 
and pray, like Marshman, it would have been 
different. As it is, the condition of my 
classes, the doubtful mind of poor Krishnu 
Mirza, what they may be doing without me, 
what evil influence may not be exercised 
over them in my absence, have been, I con- 
fess, weighing heavily upon me. It was a 
positive relief when Miss Grey asked me to 
afford her a little assistance in her laudable 
Studies. It seemed to show that I could be 
of some use even in a desultory way, up 
here.” 

“My dear father,” said Bennet gravely, 
“it sounds sheer presumption in me to 
remind you of what, in the burden of your 
cares, you may have been tempted to forget. 
But what are all our schemes and exertions 
worth? What trifles, light as air, are they, 
at the best, that we should esteem them of 
vital consequence to the work which went 
on ages before we came into existence, and 
will go on, with ever-increasing power, long 
after we are gathered to our fathers? Is it 
not bowing down to the drag and the net to 
treat mere means with such slavish regard ? 





Can we not leave the good work now, as we 
must leave it one day, to the great Worker 
who can and will, in His own good time and 
way, do it effectually? No doubt Heconde- 
scends to bid us work with Him, but He does 
not make ourwretched bungling attempts the 
limit and condition of all success. In the 
same way with Krishnu, can we not trust 
him for a week, a year, a lifetime, ay, or for 
an eternity, to a far better, kinder, and more 
potent friend than you or I can ever be to 
him? If that were not so, are we not of all 
men most miserable? Do you not find a 
want of faith, a degree of ingratitude on our 
part, if we scruple to share in and respond to 
the bounties which our Heavenly Father 
gives liberally, and without upbraiding, to all 
his children?” 

“There may be something in what you 
say, boy,” granted Mr. Hill thoughtfully, 
using inadvertently the old familiar form of 
address to the young man, even while he 
was implying the possibility of his son’s 
being in the right and himself in the 
wrong, “but such was not the reasoning of 
my day, it was spend and be spent, do not 
waste an hour, a minute of time that may be 
irredeemably precious to the souls of others, 
as well as to your own.” 

“The question turns, I take it, on what 
is spending and what is wasting,” said 
Bennet. “It seems to me that there is 
danger of a failure of dependence on God’s 
Providence, of impatience with God’s ways, 
which are not as our ways, of an uncon- 
scious lapse in humility—as if nothing could 
be done without our feeble intervention—in 
pushing those arguments too far. There is 
a risk of cramping narrowness tending to an 
unthankful rejection of the thousand indem- 
nifications and solaces freely showered upon 
us, in a good deal of that old reasoning— 
noble as it was,” finished Bennet medi- 
tatively, giving voice to his musings not 
solely on his father’s account. 

“New men, new minds,” responded Mr. 
Hill; “if in all our novelties we could only 
come nearer to the mind that was in Him,” 
he added devoutly. 

“‘ Will you pardon one other suggestion, 
sir,” said Bennet quickly, “will you speak to 
us in the course of the one Sunday that we 
are to be in tent, from the Lord’s reply to 
Martha when He told her that she was 
careful and troubled about many things ?” 

Mr. Hill’s last thought would ‘have been 
offence at his son, indeed he recognised that 
the verse bore an application more pointed 
to another than himself; but he did not § 
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choose this text for his homily in the course 
of the Sunday service; instead, he called 
upon himself and his companions to con- 
sider what sort of place was that Elim, and 
what kind of life was the period cf rest 
passed round the well of the palm-trees, by 
the Israelites on their first pause as they | 
prepared to journey through the wilderness. 
Afterwards he asked Mattie to sing Heber’s 
hymn,— 
“T praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 

On wheels of amber and ot gold; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 

Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky,” &c. 

On Monday the little party which was so 
soon to return to the burden and heat of the 
day at Nirzaghur took their final evening stroll 
among the pines, and sat for the last even- 
ing about the tent door, the white linen 
suits of the men for which they had changed 
their sporting costume, and the white gowns 
of Miss Trefusis and Miss Grey, looking 
pale and shadowy in the presence of the 
rich rose red and amber sunset, that was 
giving place to a lustrous moonlight, in 
which the moon looked of gold rather than of 
silver, as she hung in a vault rapidly changing 
in tint frgm blue to purple. 

The ladies had been singing, and the music 
had brought the lithe figures and dusky 
turbaned faces of the servants out of their 
sepoy’s paul, to form a circle at a respectful 
distance, around the central tent andits group. 
Miss Grey had been singing with Mrs. Tre- 
fusis, the latter had not, of course, an instru- 
mental accompaniment to fall back upon, 
and she had not been accustomed to, and 
could not attempt to sing alone unless it 
were an easy familiar hymn or a song for 
children. Captain Trefusis was the only 
one of the gentlemen who could sing, and 
he had caught cold in his week’s adventures, 
and found himself hoarse. In default of 
other assistance Anne supported her sister ; 
and Bennet Hill accused her on the spot of 
having hid her light under a bushel. He 
showed himself aggrieved by his late ac- 
quaintance with the rich contralto, which in 
musical merit was not far behind Mrs. 
Trefusis’s pure soprano. 

“What does it matter?” asked Miss 
Grey carelessly. ‘“ Mattie sings for both of 
us: without partiality, she has a very agree- 
able woman’s voice, while mine is like a 
fifth-rate man’s.” 

Accordingly Mattie had all the choice of 
the songs. “Anne sang just what her sister 
pleased, though she laughed a little at the 
selection. Mattie had such a gentle weak- 
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ness for being dreadfully appropriate, and 








would try “When we went a gypsying a 
long time ago,” and “’Twas merry, 
merry in the good green wood.” 

Miss Grey reminded her sister ruthlessly, 
that they had never gone a gypsying a long 
time ago ; “‘ why where were they a long time 
ago? under a Canadian nurse when Mattie 
was too small and delicate a creature to walk 
alone, or at school at Kensington and at 
Brighton, where gypsying certainly was not 
one of the branches. Had Mattie forgotten 
that she had not been above two or three 


years home from school when she had been | 
so far left to herself as to marry Harry? |! 


Even at Pemberton, though the neighbour- 
hood had been so nice—everybody knew 


what a nice neighbourhood meant—and there | 


had been lanes with primroses and black- 
berries, in addition to the well-filled country- 
houses within walking distance of the town, 
and the barracks, still Anne could not call to 
mind that there had been any opportunity 
for gypsying. As for the other ditty, with 
the ‘horn and the hounds’ ard ‘Richard 
dear’ and ‘his Alice Brand,’ Mattie might 


fancy herself ‘Alice’ and Harry ‘ Richard’ |} 


if her imagination were lively enough, but 
she could never suppose it necessary to send 
him for faggots here, while he had not even 
brought his regimental bugle to serve as 
a horn. Harry had been talking when he 
came in of sambhur deer, and antelopes 
seen in the distance, which he and Mr. 
Bennet Hill might have followed, if it had 
been the season, or they had been equipped 
as proper jungle sportsmen. The green 
parrots and the peacocks were down in the 
plains, else these might have stood at a 
pinch for ‘ the mavis and merle’ (Bennet 
Hill put in something about quails and 
artolans being more to the purpose); the 
screaming of the first would have been in 


lieu of the whistling of the last, went on .| 
With | 


Anne, not heeding the interruption. 
regard to the parts that cobras 
alligators ought to have played 
representation of the scene—No, 


and 


hot low lands with their dense vegetation, 
not to the little hills with their scattered 
mohwas and pine-trees. On the whole, 
Mattie might receive ample consolation from 


the iact that though it was not a hundredth | 
part so romantic, it tended more to security | 


and peace of mind that a humdrum company 
of people, and even a helpless crowd of 


twas. | 


in the |} 
Mattie | 
need not look frightened, she should know | 
that such reptiles, with the formidable array | 
of bears, leopards, &c., were much farther | 
from human habitation, and belonged to the | 
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attendants, were taking advantage of ‘little | such lamentable stuff, that gone-by fashion- 


Simla,’ and not that Mattie and Harry were | able song. 
breaking for a girl who is braiding her hair 


keeping tent there alone, finding everything 
for themselves, and encountering single- 
handed the goblin shape into which Ethert 
Brand had been transformed. After all, that 
could not have been half so bad as a royal 
Bengal tiger, such as the gentlemen had 
hunted leagues and leagues away.” 

Mattie shuddered at Harry’s having ever 
exposed himself to such a horrible danger, and 
fondly hoped that he would now be content 
with the quilled porcupines and long-necked 
cranes he had brought into camp lately. 

Mr. Hill, who was, as Bennet alleged, 
blandly elated at the near prospect of his 
return to Krishnu, his schools, and _ his 
Tamul, and who was dreamily endeavouring to 
enter into the spirit of the hour, and to 
show himself social at the last moment, 
began to speak of a song which had been 
much sung when he was at college, and 


which must have been written in honour of 


a namesake of the ladies. He was stopped 
in his hesitating reminiscences, by an un- 
controllable burst of laughter from Harry 
Trefusis, in which his wife joined merrily the 
next moment. 

“You must excuse us, Mr. Hill, but it is 
too good to have you of all people stumble 
upon poor Anne’s pet aversion. Don’t you 
see how she is biting her lips ?” 


“No,” exclaimed Mr. Hill in surprise and | 


a little consternation, “have I said anything 
to offend, Miss Grey? I am very sorry, there 
is surely a mistake, the song must be so old- 
fashioned, I thought nobody could recollect 
it except myself.” 

“On the contrary, you might as well shake 
ared rag before a bull as whisper a stanza 
of itto Anne. But it is not you who are to 


blame, it is she who is very unfilial, for it is | 


Colonel Grey who will quote ‘Alice Grey’ 
as a model ballad to his sceptical daughter.” 

“ How dare they chaff us, Mr. Hill,” said 
Anne, bending her brows ; “ but indeed it is 


A man sings that his heart is 


for ‘another.’ It always makes me so 
ashamed of myself and of the whole world, 
that it ever should have been praised, and 
| that papa will persist in admiring it.” 

|  “ Well, I have forgotten the greater part of 
| it,” admitted Mr. Hill candidly, “but I 


| pretty and pathetic. ‘ A mixture of pride and 


madness,’ that was what John Newton called 
a broken heart, and a man need not have 
proclaimed the triumph of these powers of evil 
within him, 
how he should have cried out that his heart 
was breaking, under any circumstances.” 

“You would prefer a decent silence, so 
should I,” said Bennet. 

“ But I think it was a hard saying of John 
| Newton’s,” continued his father, “and 
| though the suffering from disappointed love 
| ought not to go—happily rarely goes—the 
| length of heart-break, still good, devoted 
|men have felt it acutely, I cannot but 
| think that Henry Martyn’s whole career in 
| India was darkened, perhaps his life in- 
directly shortened, by Miss Grenfel’s refusal 
to come out to him.” 

‘*Miss Grenfel !.” said Bennet, ‘‘ I wonder 
what she was like? I cannot conceive what 
could have been her gifts and graces— 
though I am bound to take them on credit, 
to redeem her obduracy.” 

“A woman has a perfect right to weigh 
conflicting claims, and to decide for herself,” 
said Miss Grey, emphatically. 

The conversation dropped, but the sub- 
ject recurred to Bennet Hili’s mind as he 
lay awake that night staring at the stars 
through a hole in the canvas. Would there 
ever be a Miss Grenfel for him? What 
might she be like? Would she have fine 
conceptions of work? Would she be able 
to vex his soul and to mar his life, if, as it was 
too probable, she too should be obdurate ? 


LESSONS FROM SEA-WEEDS. 


\V HEN we think of plants, we are so 

accustomed to confine our attention 
to those that grow on land that we forget 
that a considerable part of the vegetable 
kingdom is to be found in the sea. Yet it 
must be remembered that water covers 
nearly three-fourths of the globe and greatly 
predominates in the southern hemisphere. 








Indeed it may be safely asserted that 
between certain parallels of latitude below 
the equator marine vegetation exceeds the 
terrestrial in the number and aggregate bulk 
of individuals. Sea-weeds thus challenge 
our attention as forming links of no slight 
importance in the chain of organized nature. 
In the past they ranked much, higher. In 








| thought that it had been considered rather | 


Indeed, I cannot comprehend | 
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all probability their lowest forms represent 
the oldest type of plant-life with which we 
are acquainted, and at one time they con- 
stituted the whole vegetation of the globe. | 
Their perishable nature would prevent, as a 
rule, the storing up of their remains in any 
quantity in the lower strata of rocks. Still, 
as a matter of fact, impressions of what are | 
believed to be coarse Fuci are the first inti- | 
mations of vegetable existence to be found 
in the earliest sedimentary formations. But 
of their profusion in geological epochs we 
have sufficient proof in the abundance of 











Fucus Nodosus. 


no roots proper, no absorbing and nourishing 
organs ; what appear to be their roots are | 
simply holdfasts by which they cling to any 
solid substance on which their spores happen | 
to germinate. The fronds of all Algz are | 
homogeneous in structure, being composed | 
entirely of cellular tissue, and they imbibe | 
nourishment from the surrounding element 
through their whole surface, as long as that | 
surface consists of living cells. The Algz | 
attach themselves very freely to each other. | 
On the large Kelp may be found as grace- | 
ful parasites (using the word loosely), Poly: | 
siphonias, Ceramiums, and Edtocarpi; and | 


these smaller plants in their turn exhibit | 


| such as those of trees and herbs, would be of 


| lowest terms. 


the remains of the marine molluscs that fed 
upon vegetables. 

In looking at sea-weeds as a whole, we 
are naturally led to ask how they are adapted 
for existence under conditions so unlike 
those of land-plants. In the first place, the 
sea-bottom has zo soil; it is either rock, 
shingle, or sand, except where locally 
invaded by the mud of estuaries. Roots, 


no service to the Algze, as they would 
extract no nourishment from granite or chalk 
or pier-timbers. Accordingly sea-weeds have 


under the microscope colonies of one-celled 
Diatoms, in which plant-life is reduced to its 
Yet all these associated plants 
live quite independently of each other, they 
all build up their diverse forms according to 
the mysterious law of organization from the 
sea-water and the mineral elements that it 
contains in solution. 

In the frond itself the more special adap- 
tations to the element that surrounds it 
seems to admit of being grouped into 
three classes. Roughly speaking, they aim 
either (1) at buoyancy, or (2) least resist- 
ance, or (3) toughness of material. Buoy- 
ancy is obtained in a variety of ways, | 
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all interesting. Many Alge are simply 
tubular bags, a form unknown among land- 
plants. Asperococcus Turneri grows into the 
shape of an elongated balloon in sheltered 
muddy bays. The universal nteromorpha 
Intestinalis is a tube of varying diameter, 
often plaited and crumpled, sometimes 
smooth and tense. 


Its grass-green fronds 


drical pipe with transverse partitions at inter- 
vals, an anticipation of water-tight compart- 
ments. In Chylocladia articulata the tubular | 
stem, much branched and constricted, 
filled with a viscid fluid so that the whole 
appears like a series of juicy pink bags, 
Sprouting one out of the other. In the 
strong and coarse Puc, or sea-wracks, buoy- | 
ancy, as is well known, is gained by air- 
V. Ns. 





| may be noticed in any rock-pool near high- 


| The frond of this plant is internally a cylin- 








Sargassum Bacciferum, or Gulf-weed. 


is | 


water mark, or still larger in ditches near the 
sea; in strong sun-light they become inflated 
and rise to the surface through the quantity 
of oxygen which they liberate. A variation 
of the tube is found in Chorda filum, long 
slimy cords common enough in the sea, 





| vessels inserted in the stem. As we dwelt 
| upon this peculiarity of our native Fuci in a 
recent article, we will cite as illustrations 
of the same principle three remarkable 
| foreign sea-weeds. In the southern ocean 
| grows the astonishing AJacrocystis Pyrifera, 
Frege the longest vegetable production in 
the world. This giant kelp rises obliquely 
rom deep water with an unbranched stem, 
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as thick as a man’s finger. Having reached 


| the surface, it puts forth a succession of long 


riband-like leaves, all on the same side, 
and each provided with a pear-shaped air- 
bladder at its base. Floated in this manner, 
the huge plant stretches its vast bulk along 


_ the restless surges for a score of fathoms. 
Competent observers have calculated speci- 


| by a bunch of huge, forked leaves. 


mens to have been three hundred, four hun- 
dred, or even five hundred feet long. To 
sailors in those inhospitable seas, it is invalu- 
able by indicating rocks and acting as a 
natural breakwater. Its fronds support an 
immense variety of marine life, which has 
been well pointed out by Darwin in his 
Naturalist’s Voyage. Another remarkable 
form from North America is well worth 
describing, a JVercocystis. Its stems re- 
sembling whipcord are three hundred feet 
long, and buoyed up at their extremity by 
a large air-vessel, which reaches the length 
of six or seven feet, and is itself crowned 

Upon 
is said 


these great floats, the sea-otter 


| to find a resting-place when fishing (Pro- 
| fessor Harvey, Nereis Boreali-Americana). 
| It would seem odd to omit among floating 


plants the famous gulfweed, Sargassum 
bacciferum. ‘The chief singularity about this 


| plant is that it has never been found except 


free and unattached on the surface of the 
Atlantic. The Sargassa form a large genus : 


| they are very numerous in the Red Sea. 
| But the well-known gulf-weed is confined to 


a kind of slack-water produced by oceanic 


| currents, where it is propagated by division 
' so successfully as to have covered an area 


| estimated at five times that of England. 


| ture. 


Its 
air-vesels are globular berries, very like 
fruit. These contrivances to secure buoy- 
ancy are all remarkable. They are of the 
same kind as human ingenuity uses for the 
same purpose ; cavities filled either with air 
or with a liquid lighter than the surrounding 
element. They differ, however, from the 
contrivances of man in not being additions 


| from without, but inseparable accompani- 
| ments of growth and development. 


It is as 
if a fishing-net produced its own corks. 
& But to pass on, how is the end of offering 


| the least resistance to waves and currents 
| attained? In many by extreme fineness and 
| endless sub-division. 


The smaller sea-weeds 
should be seen in water by any one that 
wishes to appreciate this principle of struc- 
Then only can it be noticed how 
lightly and elegantly their slender branches 
spread out in all directions, how gracefully 
their feathery sprays wave to and fro with 


| 


| 


the least motion of the water. Some consist 


| of such masses of soft interlaced filaments 





that they can take no more harm from their 
incessant tossing than bunches of wool. 
Ferns and mosses have long been justly 
admired for elegance, but all must give way to 
some of the Cadlithamnions, Griffithsias, and 
Polysiphonias for fairy-like delicacy and com- 
plexity of ramification. In other divisions of 
marine vegetation least resistance is attained 
by adhering closely to the rocks like a scaly 
crust. Dark-red stains and pinkish incrusta- 
tions on stones are frequently sea-weeds. 
They remind the most careless observer of 
lichens. Among these crustaceous Algze 
the Melobesie are the most remarkable as 
their fronds are coated with a deposit of 
carbonate of lime and become quite stony. 
They were long considered of animal origin 
and called Nullipores. Lastiy, we have as 
characteristic of many Algz great strength 
of material. The Fc thus distinguished are 
the hardy pioneers of marine vegetation. In 
cold and stormy seas they seize upon the 
barest rocks, and by means of their powerful 
holdfasts maintain their grasp against the 
fury of the wildest waves. So dense is the 
structure of Fucus nodosus (the common 
Pop-weed), that a portion of its frond 
deprived of the bladders will sink in the 
water, a fact that can be asserted of very 
few woods. The stout stem of the great 
tangle (Laminaria digitata) is equally in- 
capable of floating by itself. On rocks 
exposed to heavy breakers one often finds 
numbers of leathery buttons or top-shaped 
bags. These are young stages of Himan- 
thalia lorea (Sea-thongs), and astonish us by 
the admirable defence provided for them 
against the violence of the waves by their 
shape and consistence. 

Something has been already said of the 
beauty of form exhibited by many Algz. It 
is time now to add that they often develope 
the most wonderful brilliancy of colour. In 
her deep-water sea-weeds, Nature has pro- 
duced her finest gradation of reds with all 
their zwances, rose-red, crimson, blood-red, 
dark-red, brown-red, vandyke-brown. Under 
the microscope fresh wonders are revealed. 
For instance, in the Polysiphonias the spores 


are contained in vessels shaped like urns | 


or pitchers. These natural vases are often 
of the most graceful forms. Greek pottery 
has no outlines more severely noble, no 
proportions more admirable. In the same 
large genus the transverse section of the stem 
presents most varied patterns. The type 
of structure is the same, but the details are 
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constantly diversified. Around a central 
tube are clustered secondary tubes, some- 
times few, sometimes many, but always 
presenting an interesting combination. It 
is impossible to contemplate so much loveli- 
ness existing in the still depths of the sea, 
where no eye can watch it, without some 
strange speculations. Let us read the de- 
scription of what Dr. Harvey considers the 
most splendid sea-weed known (C/audeas 
elegans). We must picture to ourselves a 
series of scimitar-shaped blades developed 
from a stem: each blade consists of 
exquisitely fine network with rectangular 
meshes, and the whole is of a lively rose-red. 
This is found only in water of five or six 
fathoms and on the shores of Australia and 
Tasmania, A few other net-like forms are 
to be found scattered over the world, but 
they are rare in proportion to their singularity. 
We can understand such marvellous perfec- 
tion being thrown away, as we should say, 
in remote depths of ocean, if we believe 
that there is one designing Intelligence, one 
great Person that has planned all forms of 
life, vegetable and animal, in the exercise of 
His own wisdom and goodness. But on 
any other ground it is hard to account for 
these phenomena. Let us ask the evolution 
theory how it produces these elaborate 
forms and Tyrian hues. How is a sea-weed 
advantaged in its struggle for existence by a 
complicated pattern and by what we call 
beauty? Especially, how is it benefited by 
the red colour? But according to the theory, 
no plant can possess any quality that it has 
not slowly acquired by natural selection, 
because it is of service to it. In the case of 
flowers an attempt has been made to 
explain the development of their colours by 
assigning immense influence to the visits of 
insects. It is felt, however, even by 
Darwinians to be unsatisfactory. But the 
colour of deep-water plants seems to 
present a greater difficulty in the way of 
evolution. We do not know whether this 
property deters marine animals from browsing 
upon the plants, nor indeed whether the eyes 
of such creatures appreciate colour. It 
would appear to have some relation to light, 
as the finest and richest colouring is found 
in deep water. But there is no explanation, 
on the whole, for the phenomenon, except that 
which science kicks against so violently, the 
Will of a Creator. 

A curious part of the natural history of 
Algee is the mimicry of terrestrial forms 
sometimes exhibited by them. On our own 
shores they frequently simulate lichens, as 





mentioned above. Délesseria sinuosa is so 
exact a copy of an oak-leaf in pink as to 
have borrowed the name. Aytiphlaca pinas- 
troides resembles a miniature pine-branch, 


Leathesia tubertformis truffles from the size |} 
Foreign | 
species present still more startling resem- | 
Leveillea Schimperi is exactly like | 


of a pea to that of a walnut. 


blances. 
a club-moss with a creeping stem throwing 
up fronds at intervals. The imitation is 
carried so far that the tips of these quasi- 
fronds are rolled inwards like the tips of 
ferns, an amazing fact! A Caulerpa, a 
genus which is the favourite food of the 
turtle, imitates a fern clinging closely to the 
perpendicular face of rocks like a polypody. 
The Acetabularia simulate delicate toad- 
stools of the umbrella shape. In the 
Southern ocean, Lessonia Fuscescens repro- 
duces a small submarine tree, with trunk, 
branches, sprays, and leaves. The trunks 
are as thick as a man’s thigh and from five 
to ten feet in length. When thrown upon 
the shore they resemble logs of timber, and 
though quite incombustible have been taken 
on board in quantities by ignorant sea- 
captains as fuel. 

But we must not let our non-botanical 
readers suppose that sea-weeds are designed 
principally to charm us by their beauty, 
or surprise us by their singularity. Pri- 
marily, they are indispensable in the sea, 
where they perform at least two necessary 
functions. They supply, including Diatoms, 
the direct food of an immense number of 
the teeming population of the sea. Indi- 
rectly, they are the basis of all animal life 
in the ocean, as much as the vegetable king- 
dom is onland. Again, they purify the water 
after the respiration of animals by using 
up the carbonic acid and giving out oxygen. 
The beautiful invention of the Aquariuin has 
to some extent made the public mind familiar 
with this latter fact. 

Even “the things creeping innumerable” 
in the “great and wide sea,” “wait all 
upon Thee: that Thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. That Thou givest 
them, they gather: Thou openest Thy hand, 
they are filled with good.” At the bottom 
of the sea they have their pasture-grounds, 


| their rich meadows, their shady groves. 


Where a one-sided philosophy sees a des- 
perate struggle for existence, a calmer judg- 
ment sees ample provision on the one hand, 
and irresponsible enjoyment on the other, a 
spectacle of unconscious agencies all working 
harmoniously as parts of a great whole. 

W. POWELL JAMES, M.A. 
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DANIEL. 


PART II, 


Bur is there any reason why so late a date |the prophets, while the Lamentations of 


should be assigned to this book? or any 
reason that compels us to refuse to accept 
the date which the book itself claims ? Several 
such reasons have been adduced, and these 
have now to be considered. 

1. The place which the book has in the 
Hebrew canon among the Kethubim or 
Hagiographa, and not among the Prophets, 
shows, it is said, that at the time the second 
part of the canon was formed it was unknown. 
But this proceeds upon three assumptions, 
not one of which can be proved, viz. (1.) That 
the third part of the canon began to be put 
together after the second part was finally 
closed; (2.) That this third part contains 
only books that came to be known subse- 
quently to the time when the second part was 
completed ; and, (3.) That the Book of Daniel, 
had it been known when the second part of 
the canon was being formed, would have been 
inserted there. These assumptions, when 
not opposed to fact, are purely gratuitous. 
In a Classified collection of books, it no more 
follows that those put under class third were 
composed after class second had been com- 
pleted than when books are arranged in a 
library it follows that those in the second 
shelf were composed after those in the first 
shelf had been placed there. In a continu- 
ous treatise, it may be presumed that the later 
books were composed after the earlier were 
written; but in a collection of separate 
treatises this does not hold ; for the principle 
of arrangement there may be one with 
which chronology has nothing to do; it may 
be one which would require the earliest 
written treatise to be put in the last class and 
the latest written in the first. That in the 
case of the canon the principle of arrange- 
ment was not a chronological one is evident 
from the fact that the majority of those in the 
third part were written before any of those in 
the second part. What the principle was 
which guided those who formed the canon in 
determining where each book should be 
placed, it is not easy to say. The Law owed 
its place unquestionably to its being regarded 
as the work of Moses, and its general 
character as a book of legislation. But why 
Joshua and Judges should be inserted among 
the prophets, while Ruth and Chronicles are 
placed among the Hagiographa, or why the 
book of Amos, who was not a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, should be placed among 





| Jeremiah, one of the greatest of the prophets, 


and the Book of Daniel, which is full of pre- 
dictions, should be excluded from that class, 
it seems impossible to determine. It would 
almost appear as if the second class was re- 
served for such books as have to do with the 
history and fates of Israel, while books of a 
more general character, or more miscellane- 


‘ous in their contents, were placed in the 


third. If this were the case, the Book of 
Daniel would properly belong to the third 
class, for it is much more miscellaneous in 
its contents than any of the books of the 
prophets, and has very little to do, indeed, 
with either the history or fates of Israel as a 
nation. But be this as it may, it is simply 
preposterous where so much uncertainty 
exists as to what determined the place of any 
book in the canon, to argue as to the date of 
a book from the place it occupies there. 

2. The omission of the name of Daniel 
from the catalogue of worthies given by the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlix.) proves, it is 
alleged, that his book was not then known. 
But if this proves anything, it proves more 
than this ; it proves that Daniel himself was 
not then known, for it is not writers alone 
that the son of Sirach names, but the famous 
men of Israel. But this would be to prove 
too much, for the reference to Daniel by 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14; xxviii. 3) unquestionably 
shows that Daniel’s was a well-known name 
long before the time of the son of Sirach. It 
evidently was not the intention of that author 
in his Hymn of the Fathers to give a com- 
plete enumeration of a// the eminent persons 
celebrated in the Bible, else why should he 
have omitted such men as Job, Jehoshaphat, 
and Ezra? What the principle was which 
determined his selection is not very certain ; 
but it evidently was not such as to justify us 
in concluding that it was only men whose 
writings were unknown to him whose names 
are omitted. On the other hand, it has been 
alleged that the assertion that “in the divi- 
sions of the nations of the earth God set a 
ruler over every people,” indicates on the 
part of the writer an acquaintance with Dan. 
X. 13, 20, 21; xii. 1, where a prince or ruler 
("W) for each people seems to be implied ; 
but this is perhaps an overstraining of a 
point. 

3. The post-exilian prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, give no indication 
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that the book was known tothem. But sup- 
posing it to be so, does it follow from this 
that the book did not then exist? Is a writer 
bound to show acquaintance with every book 
in the same line with his own that may be 
extant in his day? or is it safe to argue from 
his not citing any book that it was not known 
to him, still more that it was not then extant ? 
But is it true that none of these prophets 
show acquaintance with the Book of Daniel ? 
Does not the representation of kingdoms by 
horns, and the vision of the four horns by 
which Israel was scattered, in Zech. i. 18, 
indicate familiarity on the part of that prophet 
with Daniel’s visions and representations in 
the seventh and eighth chapters of his book ? 

4. The mention of musical instruments by 
Greek names in chap. ili. shows that the book 
could not have been written previous to the 
Macedonian conquest. But allowing that 
the names of three of the instruments there 
mentioned are of Greek origin, viz., the 





qitharos (O75, xi#apis, Authorised Ver- 
sion, “ harp”), the sumphonyah (M}35%0, | 
cupdovia, “dulcimer”), and the psanterin | 
(F222, Warryprov, “ psaltery”), they were 
unknown in Babylonia by these names in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. So far is this from 
certain, that when the extensive and varied 


place between Greece and the nations of 
Western Asia is considered, the probability 
is that the reverse was the case. As Babylon 
was a great merchant city (Ezek. xvii. 4), as 
there was extensive commerce carried on 
between the inhabitants of Upper Asia and 
the Ionian islands, as Greeks were found in 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar and the Assyrian 
Esarhaddon, and as the Pheenicians formed 
from early times a medium of intercourse 
between Greece and Northern Asia, it is 
more than probable that the luxurious and 
music-loving Babylonians would obtain for 
their own delectation whatever instruments of 
music were known among the Greeks, and 
transport with them their Greek names. It 
is doubtful, however, after all, if any of these 
are really Greek names, except the first. Psan- 
terin is not the same as psalterion, and though 
it isquite conceivable that the Greek psalterion 
might become psanterion (for in all languages 
the 7 is changeable into z), yet it would not 
follow that this passed into psanterin in its 
transmission from Greece to Babylon. Psan- 
terin is more probably an originally Semitic 
word allied to the Arabic santir, or santir, 
the name still in use for an instrument exactly 





resembling the ancient psaltery as described 


by St. Augustine on Psalm xxxii., especially 
as the Assyrian monuments show that this 
instrument was in use in Assyria as early as 
the time of Sennacherib (Layard’s “‘ Nineveh 
and Babylon,” p. 454; Rawlinson, “ Five 
Great Monarchies,” vol. ii. p. 161). As 
respects the simphonya, or, as it is written in 
the tenth verse, siphonya, there is no evidence 
that the Greek word symphonia ever was the 
name of any instrument of music among the 
Greeks, so that it cannot be from it that the 
instrument mentioned by Daniel derived its 
name. The form siphonya appears to be the 
original form of the name, the m having come 
to be inserted for the sake of euphony, and 
the name was probably mimetic from the 
shrill hissing or whistling sound of the instru- 
ment; in which case, its resemblance to the 
Greek symphonia would be purely accidental. 
5. The statement in chap. i. 1 ff., that Nebu- 
chadnezzar came and besieged Jerusalem in 
the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
is alleged to be a mistake, since from Jer. 
xxv. 1, and xlvi. 2, it appears it was in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim that this took place. 
But the two statements refer to different 
stages in the same enterprise. Daniel, writing 
in Babylon, gives the date of Nebuchad- 
nezzars leaving that city, and the passage 
should be rendered, “In the third year of 
Jehoiakim Nebuchadnezzar went to Jeru- 
salem,” &c. Jeremiah, writing in Jerusalem, 
gives the date of the accomplishment of the 
invader’s enterprise in the taking of the city. 
6. The statement in chap. i. 1 is said to be 
inconsistent with that in chap. ii. 1 ; for if it 
was in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign that Daniel interpreted the king’s dream, 
which could only have been after his three 
years training as a subject of the king, how 
could Nebuchadnezzar be king when he in- 
vaded Judah and carried off Daniel and his 
companions as captives? But if the real 
Daniel could not make a blunder of this sort, 
could any one capable of writing at all make it ? 
And is not the simple and obvious explana- 
tion of the apparent discrepancy, that in the 
first passage the writer calls Nebuchadnezzar | 
“king” proleptically, giving him the title by 
which he, his servant, had always known him, 
though at the time referred to he was not 
actually on the throne ; whilst in the second 
passage he gives the exact date from the 
king’s accession? According to Berosus (as 
cited by Josephus, Cont. Apion. i. 19), Nebu- 
chadnezzar was sent by his father, Nabo- 
polassar, on the expedition which terminated 
in his taking Jerusalem in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim. At this time, therefore, he was 





























|| year or a year and a half afterwards. 
\| quite possible, therefore, that before the 
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not really king, nor did he become so for a 
It is 


'| second year of his reign terminated Daniel’s | 


| 


'| v. 30 refers to the murder of that prince by 


three years of training may have expired. 
7. Much has been made of the supposed | 


tory shows that at least four kings reigned 
between the death of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the taking of Babylon by the Medo-Persian 
army. To remove this objection an attempt 
has been made to show that Belshazzar is 
identical with Evil-Merodach, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that the statement in Dan. 


Neriglissar, as related by Berosus, and that 
the taking of the city was a subsequent event, 
not mentioned by Daniel at all. The testi- 
mony of the monuments recently deciphered, 
however, renders it unnecessary to resort to 
this hypothesis, and which they also show to 
be erroneous. What we learn from them is, 
as already mentioned, that Belshazzar was 
the son of Nabonahid, last king of Babylon, 
was léft by him as viceroy to defend the city 
when besieged by Cyrus, and was slain at the 
taking of the city. How he came to be called 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar has been already 
explained. The narrative of Daniel is thus 
shown to be historically correct. 

A number of minor difficulties and impro- 
babilities have been adduced as against the 
genuineness of this book, on which it is not 
worth while to dwell. That Nebuchadnezzar 
should erect an image of solid gold sixty cubits 
in height, may be admitted to be highly im- 
probable ; but as the Hebrews called articles 
golden which were only plated with gold, or 
only gilded over (comp. Exod. xxxix. 38 ; xl 5, 
26, with xxxvii. 26 ; Isa. xxxi. 7 with xl. 19; 
xli. 7, &c.), it is probable that the image was 
golden only in the sense of being plated or 
gilded, or perhaps merely from its golden hue, 
just as oil is called “ gold” on this account in 
Zech. iv. 12 [literally, “ which empty gold 
out of themselves”]. That the insanity of 
Nebuchadnezzar lasted for seven years is 





the accounts of that king’s reign given by pro 
fane historians are exceedingly scanty, that 
none of those preserved are by contemporary 
writers, or by men whose sources of informa- 
tion were copious, and that it was in itself an 
event on which it was not likely that docu- 


| mistake of the writer of this book in making | mentary evidence would be preserved. Nor 
| Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and | 
| the last king of Babylon, whereas profane his- 


is it to be overlooked that in what tradition 


| has handed down of this period of Nebuchad- 


nezzar’s reign as found in the fragments of 
Abydenus and Berosus, there does appear to 
be an allusion to the king’s insanity, obscure, 
indeed, and confused, but hardly to be ex- 
plained or accounted for otherwise than by 
regarding it as pointing to this fact.* It has 
been suggested that “ Berosus may have read, 
without fully understanding it, a document 
which has descended to modern times in a 
tolerably complete condition, and which seems 
to contain an allusion to the fact that the 
great king was for a time incapacitated for the 
discharge of the royal tunctions.”+ In this 
document Nebuchadnezzar himself records 
that for several years he did not build in all 
his dominions a high place of power, nor lay 
up the precious treasures of his kingdom, nor 
lay out buildings for himself and for the 
honour of his kingdom, nor worship his gods. 
This is the only instance which the whole range 
of cuneiform inscriptions presents “ of a king 
putting on record his own inaction ;” and the 
probability is that it refers to the period of the 
king’s insanity, of which he did not choose 
that any express record should be preserved. 

It appears trom this examination that no 
valid reason exists why the genuineness and 
authenticity of this book should be doubted. 
There are reasons, on the other hand, which 
go strongly to confirm these. 

1. The book, as we have seen, appears to 


have been known to the prophet Zechariah, | 
and to have furnished to him one, at least, of | 
Zechariah | 
follows Daniel also in representing a distinc- | 
tion of higher and lower among the angels. | 


his symbolical representations. 


A comparison of Daniel’s prayer (ix. 3—19) 


with Ezra’s prayer (Ezra ix. 5—15), and that | 


of the Levites recorded by Nehemiah (ix. 4— 


38), shows that in many parts the latter is an | 





says it lasted for seven ¢imes, which may mean | ing the former must have been familiar to the 
seven weeks or seven months, and by no means | Jews who returned from the exile, and who 
necessarily means seven years, the improbability | doubtless brought it back with them. The 
must be set down to the score of the objector, | reference of Ezekiel also to Daniel (xiv. 14, 
not to that of the author of the book. That | 20; xxviii. 3) is in favour of the genuineness 
no mention of the king’s insanity should ap-| of the Book of Daniel, for in it the prophet 
pear in any profane historian cannot be held 
sufficient to overpower the testimony of Daniel | _* See Hengstenberg, “Genuineness of Daniel,” p. 105; 


> i gat 3 | Pusey, “ Daniel the Prophet,” p. ts 
concerning this, when it is considered that | ““S*Kawlinson, “Bampton Lesooen” pp. 166 and 440. 











rather improbable ; but as the historian only | echo of the former, so that the book contain- | 
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|commends him for being exactly what this 


book shows he was. 

2. The mixture of the Hebrew and the 
Chaldee in the language of this book is, like 
the same in the book of Ezra, just what might 
be expected in a book written at a time when 
both languages were in use, and by one to 
whom both were familiar ; whilst it is utterly 
improbable that had the book been written as 
late as the time of the Maccabees any admix- 
ture of Hebrew, which had then been long a 
dead language, would have been found in it. 
It is amusing to find Rosenmiiller accounting 
for this admixture on the ground that the 
writer resorted to it only to persuade his 
readers that the book was composed by Daniel, 
to whom the use of both languages would 
be equally facile ; thereby admitting to the full 
the force of the evidence in favour of the 
genuineness of the book furnished by the use 
in it of the two languages. 

3. The Hebrew of this book is of the same 
age and character with the Hebrew of writers 
of the period at which it professes to have 
been written ; and the same has to be said of 
the Chaldee, which is the Chaldee of the 
time of Ezra, and not that of a later age. 

4. Certain words are found in this book 
which are neither Hebrew nor Chaldee, but 
of Persian origin. These are chiefly names 
of offices, or of articles of food or dress, of 
which the writer had occasion to speak ; and 


| the use of such corresponds with the situa- 
_ tion of one like Daniel, who found them in 
| constant use around him, while it is inexplic- 


able on the supposition that the book was 
written by some Jew living at a much later 
period in Palestine, where such words were 


| neither in use nor commonly understood. 


5. In the first book of Maccabees, chapter ii., 
there is an account of the death of Matta- 
thias, the heroic father of the Maccabees, and 


| of his dying address to his sons. In the 


course of this he celebrates the acts of a 
series of eminent persons, which he describes 
as “the acts which our fathers did in their 
time,” and among these he mentions “ Ana- 
nias, Azarias, and Misael, [who] by believing 
were saved out of the flame,” and “ Daniel 
for his innocency was delivered from the 
mouths of the lions.” As the other examples 
which he gives are all taken from the cano- 
nical books, the presumption is, that these 
are taken from the Book of Daniel, which 
alone records them, and records them exactly 
as cited by Mattathias; so that this book 


| must have existed and been in repute before 


the time of the Maccabees. In the same 


book, also (i. 54), the phrase “ abomination 





of desolation” is borrowed from the Greek 
version of Daniel (ix. 27 ; xi. 31), which con- 
sequently must have been in existence before 
this book was written, that is, some years 
before the time when, according to the ration- | 
alist hypothesis, the Book of Daniel itself 
was written. 

6. The intimate and exact acquaintance 
with the history, laws, manners, and customs, | 
first of the Babylonian, and then of the | 
Medo-Persian dynasties, which the writer of | 
this book displays, affords strong evidence of 
its authenticity. His narrative is not drawn | 
from the Hebrew canonical historical books ; 
it is an independent narrative, and indicates 
as its author one not only fully acquainted 
with the inner history of the time, but actually 
living in the midst of the events he records. 
That this narrativé should have been com- 
piled by a Jew living in Palestine as late as 
the time of the Maccabees is altogether in- 
credible. 

7. That this book should have had a place 
in the Hebrew canon can be accounted for 
only on the supposition that it was known to 
be genuine. ‘The canon was probably closed 
not long after the return of the Jews from the 
captivity ; Josephus says it was closed in the 
time of Nehemiah, during the reign of Arta- 
xerxes ; it may have been somewhat later, 
but it cannot be placed later than the be- 
ginning of the fourth century B.c. Now as 
the Jews were most careful to distinguish 
between books canonical and books apocry- 
phal, as they regarded the former with pro- 
found reverence and repudiated the latter, nay, 
regarded the reading of them as a sin, and 
as the eminent men who were engaged in clos- 
ing the canon cannot but have known whether 
the Book of Daniel was genuine or not, their 
placing it in the canon as one of the sacred 
books affords a proof, which cannot be set 
aside, that it is indeed the production of the 
prophet whose name it bears. 

8. Even were the period of the closing of 
the canon not fixed to the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c., the testimony of the 
book of Ecclesiasticus is decisive as to its 
having been complete at least 280, if not 
300 years before Christ. In that book the 
Old Testament is constantly referred to as a 
complete whole. It was so then in the time 
of the sage whose wisdom this book records. 
But in the preface to it his grandson tells us 
that he himself came into Egypt in the reign. 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, being then thirty-eight 
years of age. Ptolemy’s reign extended be- 
tween 247 and 221 B.c., and if the grandson 
of the sage arrived there about the middle of 
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this reign, say in the year 225 B.C., and was 
then thirty-eight years of age, his grandfather 
must have lived about 300 B.c. At that date, 
then, the canon was closed, and the Book of 
Daniel formed part of it. But if so, the pro- 
phetical character of this book is established, 
for the passages, admitted on all hands to 
relate to Antiochus Epiphanes, in chapter xi., 
must in this case have been written more than 
a hundred years before his time. The oppo- 
nents of the book thus gain nothing by refus- 
ing the earlier date of the closing of the canon. 

g. It is a fact that the Macedonian con- 
queror treated the Jews with unusual favour. 
Josephus tells us he was prompted to this by 
having been shown by the Jewish high priest 
the predictions concerning him in the Book 
of Daniel (Antiq. Jud., x». 8, 4). Josephus 
may have coloured his recital for effect ; but 
unless it is to be regarded as a mere fiction, 
it must be accepted as affording evidence of 
the existence ofthe Book of Daniel, and of 
the reverence in which it was held by the 
Jews centuries before the time assigned by 
the objectors to its composition. 

10. Our Lord expressly quotes this book as 
the book of the Prophet Daniel. Unless we 
are to ascribe this either to ignorance or to a 
disregard to truth on the part of Christ, we 
must accept this testimony as final and con- 
clusive as to the genuineness of this book. 
Our Lord also seems to have borrowed the 
title He so generally gives himself, “ the Son 
of Man,” as well as the description of his 
coming again in the clouds of heaven, from 
this book. St. Stephen evidently had this 
book in his mind when he exclaimed, ‘Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God” 
(Acts vii. 56, comp. Dan. vii. 13, 14) ; and 
this accounts for his calling Christ “ the Son 
of Man,” a phrase which none of the other 
disciples, but only Christ himself uses. The 





writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews evidently 
refers (xi. 33) to what is recorded only in this 
book. St. Paul appears also to have had it 
before him in his delineations of the future 
(comp. especially 2 Thess. ii. and iii.; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2, with Dan. vii. 22), and the Apocalypse is. 
full of repetitions from it. Would the Apostles. 
of our Lord have so used a spurious writing ? 
or did they so use it not knowing it to be 
spurious ? 

11. Among the Jews this book has always 
been held in the highest respect as one of 
their sacred books. Josephus not only ex- 
presses his own high sense of the value of the 
book and of Daniel’s worth, but he attests 
the esteem in which both were held by his 
countrymen generally (comp. especially Antiq. 
Jud., x. 11). The Rabbins use the book as 
one of undoubted canonicity, though they 
ascribe to the author a somewhat different 
inspiration from that enjoyed by the other 
prophets, their notion being that it was only 
within the precincts of the Holy Land that 
the spirit of prophecy was given. Joseph Jac- 
chiades, however, asserts that Daniel reached 
the extreme limit (7923 mzp) of prophecy 
(Comment. in Dan. i. 17); and in the book 
Joma it is said, “‘ Were the wise of all nations 
put in one scale and Daniel in the other, he 
would alone outweigh them all.” Maimonides 
asserts that it is by the “ unanimous consent of 
his nation” that the Book of Daniel is inserted 
among the Hagiographa, though not among 
the prophets (Moreh Nevochim, Part II., 
C. 45). 

“Thus has this book for centuries main- 
tained in the Church the place that is its due, 
and it is only its well-founded right which we 
seek to secure when we treat it as a writing 
truly given by inspiration of God” (Havernick, 
Comment. Einleit., p. 42). 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





BY THE BROOK SIDE. 


DOZEN hawthorns all in bloom 
Grow by the brooklet side, 
Breathing their exquisite perfume,— 
And lovely clumps of gorse and broom 
With the wild rose allied ; 
And herald honeysuckles send 
Their odours forth, like bounteous friend ! 





The calm bright brooklet flows along, 
Quiescent as a dream, 

As though it loitered to prolong 

The nightingale’s delicious song, 
Re-echoing down the stream. 

Such melting pathos, full and clear, 

A bird of paradise is here ! 
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The radiant meadows wave and ring Here is a lark’s nest full of young, 





With many songs and blithe ; Opening their yellow beaks, 
And the glad children dance and sing, And overhead, to music strung, 
While ranks of sturdy labourers swing The grateful lark his thanks has sung, 
The sharp victorious scythe, And now his nest he seeks : 
And lengthening swathes of new-mown grass | To feed the tiny larklets there," 
Send out their fragrance as we pass. | Gives rapture to the happy pair. 











Here in fat pastures, bright with flowers, | The sun sinks slowly in the west, 
The flocks and herds abide ; | In flaming grandeur clad, 
And lambkins, at the evening hours, | Creation in her summer vest, 
Gambol in sunshine or in showers, | Smiles in placidity and rest, 
Along the meadow side, | And man and beast are glad : 
So beautiful with flowers o’erstrewn, | Of lovelier walk you scarce could think 


Robed in the royalty of June. | Than wandering by the brooklet’s brink. 


BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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A VISIT TO THE BOSNIAN REFUGEES. 


ILL the readers of the SunDay Maca- | 
ZINE take a journey in South-Eastern | 
Europe and visit a spot near the scene of the | 
great conflict which is now raging between | 
the Christians and their Mussulman op- 
pressors in Bosnia and the Herzegovina? I 
should be glad to show them some of the 
innocent victims of the war, some of the 
forty-five thousand homeless exiles who have 
taken refuge across the frontier in Slavonia 
and Croatia. 

We were in Bosnia last August when the 
first flames of the insurrection broke out. It 
had been long expected; the cruelty and 
tyranny of Turkish rulers, their unjust and 
ruinous taxes, had worn down the patience 
ot the poor rayah till even death, in astruggle 
tor liberty, seemed preferable to such an 
existence. But the story is now well known; 
how bands of brave men, often unarmed and 
ill-provided, have kept up an active and 
efficient resistance through the long severe 
winter, till all over the two provinces the 
insurrection has grown to the. large propor- 
tion Which is causing so much. debate in the 
Councils of the European Powers. It is not 
with this question that we have to do ; it is 
with the women, children, thesick and aged 
men, who, since the beginning of the outbreak, 
have been pouring over the frontier to seek 
the shelter ot a Christian government. 

Many years of acquaintance with the 
country and people of Bosnia had excited 
warm interest and sympathy, and had led to 
the establishment by Miss Irby of a school 
for girls at Serayevo, where the pupils were 
taught in their own language by a native 
master educated at Belgrade, and trained 
and superintended by an English matron and 
governess. It was on our return to the 
school, after a visit to England, at the time 
ot which I speak, that we were strongly 
advised to leave the country until the insur- 
rection was suppressed. We should not have 
done this, had it not seemed the right time 
and opportunity to remove the most promis- 
ing of the pupils to better instruction than 
they could receive in their ownland. These 
girls are now studying in the excellent higher 
girls’ school, at Prague, in Bohemia, with 
the view of returning as trained schoolmis- 
tresses to their native country. 





As the autumn advanced, the cries of 


distress from the frontier of Austria became | clothing and food. Many thousand yards | 
of strong coarse calico, blankets from Eng- | 


louder and more frequent : we read of hun- | 
land, supplies of meal, ofanties, the hide | 


dreds of little children perishing from hunger | 





and the cold of the chilly autumn nights ; 
so collecting what help we could in England, 
we arrived in the midst of the fugitives at 
the beginning of January this year. The 
ground was deep in snow ; cold unknown in 
England had aggravated the distress, and 
no moment could have been chosen when 
help was more timely. 

The inhabitants of Slavonia and Croatia, 
like the Bosnians, Slavs by race, and speak- 
ing the same language as the refugees, had 
received them with all the hospitality which 
was in their power. At least the shelter of 
some kind of roof had been found for every 
one. We were shown miserable draughty 
huts where thirty or forty people slept every 
night, round a fire made in the ceutre, and 
still more miserable tiny rooms, heated by a 
stove filled from the outside, and thus abso- 
lutely without ventilation, where little chil- 
dren would be found dead from suffocation 
and foul air in the morning—the earthen 
floor covered so thick with sleepers that not 
an inch was visible. The clothing of the 
poor women and children mostly consisted 
of the worn linen shirt in which: their hasty 
and perilous flight had» been made, the 
ragged garments which scareely covered the 
shivering and emaciated) limbs: of the little 
creatures who crowded: to the door of the 
huts as our sledge passed by. The villages 
showed little signs then of the numbers 
which herded in the wretched dwellings, 
kept indoors by their nakedness and the 
bitter cold. 

The allowance given by the Austrian 
Government of 2}¢. a day for men and 
women, and rd. for children, was just suffi- 
cient to keep them alive on the coarse bread 
made from Indian corn, which is their chief 
food, but of course there was no margin left 
for clothing, fuel, or prover nourishment, and 
in many cases long weary hours of walking 
through che snow had co be undergone every 
ten days by the father or mother, to obtain 
even this pittance. 

Our fund had been specially designed 
for children and orphans, and we hoped to 
open schools for them, and thus to turn the 
period of their exile to good account, but 
we soon found that the needs of that bitter 
winter were too great and pressing to be 
relieved in any other way than by gifts of 
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sandals commonly worn, were at once dis- 
tributed through the local relief committees, 
or through the government officers, whose 
thanks were earnest on behalf of the poor 
people to whom they paid the daily allow- 
ance, and who often longed in vain for the 
power of giving further help. Still the want 
seemed too great for anything we could do, 
and many times our hearts failed at the sight 
of the distress we were powerless to alleviate ; 
at the appearance of the dirty unfurnished 
huts, the pallid lifeless-looking children 
standing or lying listlessly as close to the 
stove as they could crowd—no sign of com- 
fort or play among them, the poor weary 
mothers, unable to feed or warm their little 
ones, and many of them with a load of 
anxiety on their hearts for the husband and 
father, absent on his dangerous and distant 
crusade. ‘The rare treat of a piece of sugar 
would bring a smile to the little thin faces, 
which more substantial gifts did not excite ; 
but the visit of the English ladies was a 
strange event, and sometimes it was not till 
they were assured by our driver or escort 
that we were not Turks, and did not mean 
to hurt them, that they would creep from the 
hiding-places into which they had run on 
our approach. Kindness and care for their 
welfare had never been experienced before, 
and could we wonder if the remembrance of 
their former life of fear, the circumstances of 
the flight, the thought of the burning home, 
the pursuit of the cruel soldiers to the water's 
edge, the sight of many of their companions 
massacred or drowned in the attempt to 
reach safety, the anxious days and nights 
spent by some of them in the woods before 
they could venture to escape, the tales which 
from time to time have reached them of the 
cruel deaths and frightful ill-treatment which 
have befallen some of their number, enticed 
to return by promises of reforms and indul- 
gences, had caused the desponding look and 
distrustful silence with which our visits and 
questions were at first received. 

Every kind of shed or building had been 
converted into temporary homes for these 
poor wanderers. One day as we were walk- 
ing on a hill the master of a vineyard into 
which we had strayed, pointed out a shed 
ordinarily used for storing implements and 
empty casks, and told us that two Bos- 
nian families had been living there since 
October. We found a widow with three 
children, and a father and mother with five, 
in the narrow space. A tumble-down tool- 
, house in a deserted garden lower down had 
received two more families and an aged 





grandfather. There was no sign of bed, 
table, or seat in this hovel, but a rough 
stove had been contrived, near which the 
old man was crouching on the damp ground, 
the children sitting or lying about, while one 
of the poor mothers was searching for pieces 
of wood by the river side to supply the only 
luxury of a fire. These four families were by 
no means the most wretched we have seen: 
being in the village of Pakratz, the children 
could attend the good school recently esta- 
blished for the little ones of the place, and 
the necessary clothing and good dinner of 
black bread, which we give to every Bosnian 
child, with a large piece to carry home in 
the evening, have made a great difference in 
their appearance. Much sadder scenes have 
been found in the scattered villages and 
huts: small pox and typhus have in many 
places found an easy prey, and the priest 
of one parish where two thousand seven 
hundred of these poor people had congre- 
gated, told us that he had often ten burial 
services to perform in the day. 

Among these poor families was often to be 
found an orphan child, dependent on the 
scanty resources of kind relations. Twelve 
such girls have been provided with happy 
homes in respectable Slavonian houses, and 
are diligently attending school with the 
ambition of learning enough to be school- 
mistresses in their native land, in happier 
times. These little girls are dressed in 
their own national costume, a loose shirt of 
coarse calico, with a cross in red stitched on 
each sleeve, the emblem of the faith for 
which their fathers have fought, and for which 
they are in exile. A warm sleeveless jacket, 
broad waistband, thick stockings and sandals, 
complete the dress, which, when of substantial 
materials, is exceedingly comfortable as well 
as picturesque. The two school benches 
filled with these happy bright little learners 
are a pleasant sight to those who received 
one by one the joyless shivering creatures 
brought through the snow by an aunt or 
neighbour a few weeks ago. 

As the spring advanced, seven teachers 
were discovered among the fugitives, rooms 
were taken, and in the villages of Chaglich, 
Krishky, Lovska, and Kunyevatz there are 
now thronged schools where the progress 
made by the children, in spite of the absence 
of appliances, is often astonishing. Already 
some can read little sentences in the primers 
with which they have been supplied. The 
gift of a Testament or a copy of the Psalms 
has been highly prized by the very few men 
we have found able to read, and every child 
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will have a Bible when it can use it. The 
scholars are taught Scripture stories, and all 
can repeat correctly the Lord’s Prayer, which 
was always the first lesson learnt. 

Warm weather has now settled in ; many 
of the Bosnians have found work in this 
thinly-populated country, some have even 
enclosed small pieces of waste land, and 
with a present of seed are endeavouring to 
make a little provision for the future ; 
hundreds of men have slipped across the 
Save with such arms as they could procure, 
to reinforce-the bands of warriors in the 
woods and hills of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. But what is to become of these 
poor dwellers in a foreign land no one can 





| yet tell. We cannot doubt that peace and 


liberty will eventually be secured, and that 
the fugitives will return to their beloved 
land. In the meantime great and sad dis- 
tress, long days of toil and anxiety, await 
them ; illness and want will reduce their 
numbers, brave husbands and fathers will 
fall on the battle-field, and never see their 
little ones again. May kind and generous 
help be given in various ways, and many 
prayers rise up to the God and Father of 
us all, on behalf of these suffering fellow- 
Christians, that the day may soon come 
when peace and freedom shall reign in 
beautiful Bosnia, and the cruel rule of the 
Turk there shall cease for ever ! 
PRISCILLA JOHNSTON. 





THE OLD GARDEN OF DELIGHTS AND THE NEW 
VISION OF PEACE. 


6 Bade pictures of surpassing power are 
given us, one in the very entrance of 
that wonderful gallery of pictures the Blessed 
Book, and the other at its close. And the 
two areone. Like the two separate parts of 
a clasp, they interlock and enclose, and also 
include in a wonderful way all between. 
The first is the Garden of Delights, as its 
name literally signifies. In it we see Adam 
and Eve ; she taken from his side, the two 
made one with each other, both one with 
the Lord until divorced by their own unfaith- 
fulness, not from each other, but from the 
Lord. The other is the New Hierusalem, 
that is, the New Vision of Peace, the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife, adorned for her husband. 
The one is the bride lost, and the other is 
the bride found. 

We can, in some degree at least, under- 
stand the delight of Adam and Eve in their 
beautiful abode. It was planted by the Lord, 
and therefore perfect. Planted for them, and 
therefore perfectly suited to them. Its fruits 
exactly accorded with their needs for food, 
and with their tastes for enjoyment. Its 
flowers suited perfectly their esthetic nature 
in its craving for the beautiful in every variety | 
of colour and form, and from their tens of 
thousands of cups as censers they sent forth 
their delicious fragrance as sweet incense, 
mingled with the skill of the Royal Apothe- 
cary for their pleasure. And its river 
watered all the garden. Parted into four 
heads, like the river of truth, one in Christ, 
four in the Evangels, it rolled on over | 
golden sands and precious stones, and | 
mirrored both heaven and earth on its face. 





They could not but have been filled with 
delight in their sweet abode ; but what in each 
other? Ah! how much deeper and sweeter 
this joy than that in all things eise around 
them! She taken out of his side, bone of 
his bone, flesh of his flesh, his other self, so 
like, yet so different, so perfectly suited, so 
responsive to each other that the two made 
one whole, yet each complete in themselves, 
yet not complete apart. 

Yet even these grand sources of delight 
were altogether minor. There was another 
in the absence of which the glory of these 
was wholly tarnished. 

The fitness of the garden to them, and of 
themselves to each other, was clumsy in 
comparison with their fitness to the Lord and 
His to them. And their delight in the 
beautiful and blessed things around them 
and in each other was earthly and sensual 
in contrast with the joy of the Lord in and 
over them, and their joy in Him as the very 
God of joy. He made them for Himself. 
He took them as it were out of His own 
heart ; He gave them His own image and 
likeness. He fitted them to and for Himself 
more perfectly than the fruits to their taste, 
or the light to their sight, or the air to their 
lungs, or the glories of earth and heaven to 
their zsthetic nature. He made them, He 
planted them, as His own garden of delights, 
and gave Himself to them as their glory, and 
as the glory in and over all things in their 
garden of delights. 

And was it not just this, the knowledge of 
the unspeakable glory of God, as they were 
led day after day into deeper and sweeter 
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acquaintance with Him, that was used by the | 


tempter as his crowning motive to induce 


semane, and in the Hall of Judgment, and 
on Calvary. That conversation and prayer 


them to seek to become in themselves as gods ? | must have been a sort of sealed wonder to 


If they had been left in their contentment in 
the bridal relation with the Lord as their 
Husband and Head, they might have re- 
mained in their garden of delights under the 
care and loving providence of their Husband 
who was their Maker, free from the penalty 
of exile, and toil, and trouble, and travail, 
and pain, and death. 

Death of the body; death in the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, and all the rest 
of it—was only incident to, and consequent 
upon, the death they died in that moment 
when they cast the Lord out of His garden 
of delights in them by taking the care and 
keeping and culture of themselves into their 
own hands in that act of disobedience. 
That separation from God was the real death 
which they brought upon themselves, and 
was the real penalty of their disobedience to 
God. 

The New Vision of Peace shown to the 
venerable exile in Patmos, John the beloved, 
is the old garden of delights restored. It 
takes now the form of a city of habitation. 
Each foundation stone is an apostle or 
prophet ; each stone of the superstructure 
is a stone most precious, a living one in whom 
the Living One dwells, and each gate is a 
several pearl, a tribal family in the one great 
household of our God. As of old, so now, 
it has its river proceeding from Eden—de- 
light—the spontaneous fountain of love in 
the heart of God, the throne of God in the 
very heart of His bride, the Lamb’s wife, and 
flowing forth clear as crystal with the tree of 
life on the island street of it, and on its 
banks, bearing twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielding its fruit every month. 

And as of old, sin, and sorrow, and death, 
could not be allowed to remain in the garden 
of delights, but must be cast out, so now 
nothing that defileth or maketh a lie can 
enter in, and sorrow and sighing must flee 
away. 

This New Vision of Peace, this city of 
habitation, has for its glory this: it is the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife. Every inch His wife. 
Each stone in it is a several bride of the 
Lamb, one with Him, as He is one with the 
Father. He in it, and it in Him. So, and so 
only, could all be one in Him, as He is one 
with the Father. The vision as given to John 
was that of the answer to the prayer of his 
Lord which he heard there in the supper 





chamber at the close of that last wonderful 
conversation before the scenes in Geth-| 


all the disciples at the time, unfolded in part 
only even at Pentecost; but now as the new 
vision of peace was shown to John as a city 
of habitation, the bride of the Lamb, adorned 
for her husband, he may well be supposed to 
begin at least to understand the longings of 
the Bridegroom so long robbed of His bride, 
to have her completely brought back to Him, 
—longings which found utterance in the 
loving words and prayerful breathings re- 
corded in chapters xiii., xiv., xvV., XVi., 
and xvii. of the Gospel according to St. 
John. And you will observe that in all this 
long and loving interview, not one word of 
accusation or reproach is uttered by our 
Lord. It is all love, all for union, all for 
abiding in and with each other. 

Is there not unutterable sweetness in this 
glorious love of our Lord for His bride? Is 
there not the deepest, sweetest ocean of 
delights in His love, and in the great river 
of love running through the ocean of truth in 
the Word of God from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, as seen in the continual recurrence of 
it, sometimes in lamentations over the un- 
faithfulness of His bride, and sometimes in 
rejoicings over her return? 

But what have we here in front of this 
wonderful picture of the bride and the Bride- 
groom in their New Garden of Delights? 
Here is the angel, and here is John the be- 
loved. And what is it that John sees as he 
gazes with wonder and delight on the picture? 
He sees himself. He is one of the twelve 
foundation stones of this city of habitation, 
and the one of all the twelve reclining upon 
the very heart of the Chief Corner Stone. 
And he sees also all those who have believed 
on Jesus through his word. He and they 
are examples,—he especially, as he stands 
with flowing locks and glowing face, tracing 
each beautiful feature of the vision, under 
guidance of the angel, presents a complete 
and beautiful illustration of the significance 
of the whole. He himself is the habitation 
of God and the Lamb. He dwells in God, 
and God in him. His heart is the throne, 
and in the throne are God and the Lamb. 
And from the throne in his heart issues 
rivers of the water of life. And along the 
street of his life on either side, as well as in 
his own soul, the tree of life flourishes and 
bears in perennial abundance its fruit, and 
yields its leaves for the healing of the nations, 

Yet he is only a man, a poor fallible mortal. 
He was one of those who ambitiously con- 
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tended with each other as to which should be 
greatest in the kingdom of Christ, and then 
after boasting that they were able to be bap- 
tized with Him in the baptism of suffering 
and death, forsook Him and fled, and denied 
Him in the hour of darkness. 

But oh the wonderful love of our God, 
which nothing can quench! No word of 
reproach from the lips of our Saviour, even 
then. Nothing but declarations of love. 
“ As the Father hath loved me, even so have 
I loved you: continue ye in my love. And as 
the Father hath loved me, even so hath He 
loved them. Abide in me, andIin you. Iand 
my Father will come unto you, and make 
our abode with you. And I will give you 
another Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, 
and He shall dwell with you for ever.” 

Such words as bride and bridegroom, 
husband and wife, father and children, brother, 
friend, and the like, are very sweet te us in 
our own homes; but they have in them a 
depth of sweetness as they come from the 
lips of our loving Lord, which no human 
heart ever yet fully understood. 

Then, too, the abiding, the dwelling with 
us and in us, and we with and in Him; 
there is mutual home-making in that, which 
we are so slow to take in. We do indeed 
know a little of the precious meaning of the 
word home. How many precious things it 
contains! Yet in the home-making between 
our God and ourselves, there is a wonderful 
sweetness and fulness unknown to our home- 
making with each other. There is no draw- 
back to it. It is complete. 

To abide in Christ, and He in us, is to 
give Him His place in us as Head over His 
own house, whose house are we, if we con- 
tinually confide in Him ; and itis to take our 
place in Him in His very heart of hearts, 
| as our bridegroom, in and with whom we 
dwell. 

And this, again, reveals to us the secret of 
| the house-keeping as well. It all belongs to 
Him, who is the Head of the house. He 
' alone can so order it all, and so cause it to 
| be done, that nothing which defiles, or dis- 
| turbs, or causes turmoil, trouble, and con- 
| fusion, can remain in the house. The grand 
| secret of the new vision of peace, the city of 
| habitation, isthis, that God and the Lamb dwell 
in it ; each stone of it is their dwelling-place, 
_and each one dwells in them. They are the 
| light of it, the life of it, the everything of it. 
| They keep it, and so it is kept in peace. 

They keep it, and so it is kept free from all 
that defiles, or disturbs, or destroys. Its 
peace flows like its life, as a river proceeding 











from the throne in the midst of it. And so 
the peace of each one abiding in Christ, and 
He in them, flows on in an unbroken stream, 
because He, as the Son over His own house, 
keeps them in perfect peace, because their 
minds are stayed on Him. 

The stream of daily life, that is, of daily 
Christian living, if it be true, has its source 
in the throne of God and the Lamb, in the 
heart of the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 

The truth is this: the heart is a throne, 
and the throne is a fountain. The throne is 
never empty, and the fountain never ceases 
to flow. But the streams from the fountain 
may be either rivers of the water of life, or 
of death, according to which is in the throne, 
the Lord or the flesh. If the Lord is in the 
throne, the stream of daily living will flow 
out and flow on in peace and love, and in all 
honesty and truth in all the affairs of our 
life,—in our home, in our business, in our 
social intercourse, and in our public relations, 
be our station in life what it may. Christ 
will be Head over it all, and heart in it all, 
and its burdens and cares will be rolled all 
over upon Him, according to His own 
solicitation, because he is the burden-bearer, 
and cares for us, and will sustain us. 

And Oh, how this takes out of the daily life 
its bitter! How it fills it with joy! 

With the Wonderful, the Counsellor, she 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace, as the Head of one’s 
affairs, the senior partner and manager of | 
all, and always at hand, as near to one as 
one is to one’s self, to counsel and direct in 
all our transactions, and to carry us through 
all our difficulties, how sweetly the stream 
of daily life flows on! The stream of wor- 
ship, too, with God and the Lamb in the 
throne in the heart will flow forth clear as 
crystal, and full as the river of God, and the 
fruits upon its banks and in the street of it 
will be rich in variety and abundance, 
ripened for use all the year round. 

There is a wonderful beauty in the Bible 
imagery by which this great reality is set 
forth. 

In the New Vision of Peace, God and 
the Lamb are seen as the temple of it. 
God and the Lamb are the temple in the 
very heart of the bride, the Lamb’s wife. 
The temple is the centre and symbol of 
worship, and God is the temple, our temple 
of worship. And we are His temple, the 
temple of His worship. We enter into Him 
as our temple, and there worship Him in 
truth. He enters into us, and fills us a 








Himself as His temple, and brings forth in 
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us true worship. All worship is true which 
proceeds from God. No worship is true 
which does not proceed from God. All wor- 
ship that proceeds from God in the heart is 
the spontaneous outflow of the heart in which 
God dwells. No worship is pure that is put on 
orforcedup. True worship has its symbol in 
the well of water springing up, and in the 
rivers of water flowing forth. False worship 
is that which is forced out of the empty and 
unwilling heart of man. 

At least this is one of the characteristic 
differences between true and false worship. 
The reason why there is so much worship that 
is dry and unfruitful is, that it is forced out of 


the heart, or sought to be forced out of the | 


heart, in which God and the Lamb are not 
enthroned. And the reason why some find it 
delightful to rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, and in everything give thanks, is, 
that they have given up their hearts to the 


| Prince of Peace, and put the government of 
| their mind and will and affections all over 


| tabernacle was dedicated to Him, and 





from themselves on His shoulder, and He 


| by His Spirit in them brings forth rivers of 


living water in worship flowing as easy as 
their breath. 

The tabernacle of old did not become the 
centre and source of worship in Israel in the 
wilderness until the Lord Himself came into 
it and filled it with His presence. 

The glory and the cloud of His presence 
abode in the mountain above, until the 
left 
the 
the 


empty by Moses for Him to fill. Then 
Lord came down and took His place in 
mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies, and the 
cloud of His glory filled and covered the 
tabernacle. Then all worship centred there 
and flowed forth from thence, 

The temple, when completed by Solomon 
and furnished, was still only the temple of 
God in name, until the glory of the Lord 
came from the east and filled it with the ful- 
ness of His presence. 

Any worship in the tabernacle at the will 
of Moses, or in the temple at the command 
of Solomon, before the Lord came into them 
and filled them, would have been empty, to 
say the least of it. 

The Lord’s own presence in them made 
temple and tabernacle alike His own, and 
made worship in them both glad, and full, 
and true. 

So with us. And the secret for us, if we 
would have the river of worship flow forth 
clear, and full, and glad, is to yield up our 
hearts to the Lord, and let Him take them 
into His own care and keeping, and so abide 





in Him and He in us, and let Him cause the 
river to flow. 

One says, “‘ How shall I ever make prayer 
a delight and the Bible a joy? How shall I 
come where worship, in the secret place 
especially, shall cease to be in any degree 
self-imposed task work?” Ah! the way is to 
come in and dwell in the secret place of the 
Most High, and abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty, and let Him come in and abide 
in you and fill your heart with His own ful- 
ness; then the word and worship of God 
will be the delight of your heart. 

But the place of God must be in the 
throne; He does not abide long as a guest. 
He must have the heart given up to Him, 
that is, to His possession and control; then 
He will abide in it, and cleanse it, and 
dwell in it, and fill it, and make it overflow 
with His own deep sweet peace and joy. 

The crowning glory of the new city of 
habitation is the throne of God and the 
Lamb in the midst of it. Remove this, and, 
like the old garden of delights, all would be 
nothing, its river would be naught, and its 
ground would be barren. The tree of life | 
would become death. 

And what does the throne symbolize? 
Government. And where does it place the | 
government? Is it over us, or is it within | 
us? Within us. 

For us nothing else is so hard, perhaps, as to 
hand over the reins of government within us 
to the Lord. It is not an easy thing for us | 
to accept it as true that we are in any true | 
sense one with Christ as He is one with the | 
Father. But it is much easier to believe that | 
we are indeed one with Him in the purpose | 
of God in heaven than upon earth, and that 
in Him we have in store for us all fulness, 
and that it shall be made ours to meet some | 
of our needs at present, and more by-and-by, | 
and finally all; far easier this than to believe | 

that He is in us now, and here to meet alk} 
our needs from this time henceforth for ever. 
And the very hardest thing of all is to believe | 
that if we will let ourselves go into His_ 
hands, and let ourselves alone with Him, | 
and simply look to Him to rule in us, and 
govern our thoughts, and feelings, and 
volitions, He will take us, and take posses- 
sion of us, and set up His government in us, 
and will make the prophecy of Isaiah true 
in us, that of the increase and the peace of His 
government there shall be no end in ordering 
it and establishing it upon the throne of His 
father David for ever. Yet this is the sim- 
ple truth, amply shown both in symbol and 
promise in the Word of God. 
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Government in Israel was imperfect and | 
itful during all the days of the Judges. 
That was the fitful period corresponding 
to that stage in Christian life, when at times 
allis given up to our Saviour, and He is 
made Judge in and over all for a season; 
and then again the reins are taken from His 
hands, until the enemy comes in so oppres- 
sively that it can no longer be borne, and 
again for a season Christ is given the leader- 
ship and command. And little, if anything, 
better under Saul. Saul, though a king, and 
reigning in the name of the Lord, whom he 
greatly feared, was yet a king reigning in his 
own will, yielding to the will of God, from 
time to time, when constrained to do it by 
the inward pressure through fear of incurring 
His displeasure ; and then again yielding on 
the other side to the outward pressure through 
fear of the displeasure of the people. And 
his reign was only the fitful stage continued. 
Nor did it become settled and established 
during the seven years that David reigned in 
Hebron. 

He reigned in Hebron over only one part 
of the kingdom, and the nation had a divided 
life of it. But when all Israel joined, and 
madé David king with one consent over the 
| whole nation, then his government was 
cemented, settled, and strong. 

Up to that time much of the inheritance 
of the people in the land remained in the 
hands of their enemies. Even Jebus, the 
stronghold ‘of Jerusalem, was held by the 
Jebusites through all the centuries from the 
time Joshua brought the people into the land 
until David was crowned king over all Israel. 
Other strongholds also remained in the hills 
unconquered, and the inhabitants of the 
plains who had iron chariots were unsub- 
dued. 

But the moment David was crowned king 
over all, the final work of conquest com- 
menced. Jebus, the proud, as its name sig- 
nifies, was humbled and converted into Zion, 
the city of David. The strongholds in the 
heights, and the iron chariots in the plains, 
were all taken; the land was completely 
swept of the Canaanites, who up to that time 
had remained as thorns in their sides and 
pricks in their eyes, and the nations around, 





one by one, were compelled to be at peace 
with Israel, 


Israel, whether as a commonwealth or 
kingdom, failed to conquer and to keepa 
perfect peace within and without, but David 
in Israel succeeded. And with peace came 
also abundance; the stones as it were be- 
came iron, the iron brass, the brass silver 
and gold ; whereas before, though sometimes 
wonderfully prosperous, they were often in 
the straits of poverty and distress. 

Why the difference? Because, under the 
Judges and under Saul, Israel failed abidingly 
to commit the government tothe Lord. The 
people were without a head in and over 
them. They were an aggregate of many 
minds, and not in the mind and will of the 
Lord. But when they united with David, 
they became one with each other by becoming 
one in him. The Lord in him, and He in 
them as a people using them as his instru- 
ments, first as instruments of war to subdue 
and conquer all his enemies and theirs, and 
then as instruments of peace to create the 
tide of prosperity, was able to concentrate 
the whole as one man, and wield them as his 
own sword and spear, or pruning hook and 
ploughshare, for the purpose in hand, what- 
ever it might be. 

This is the Lord’s own type of the true 
Israel of God, and of each one of allits people, 
as to government. Whilst we think to govern 
ourselves, or whilst we only commit the reins 
fitfully to the Lord, we are sure to fail, try we 
ever so hard. 

But when we put the government of all 
within and around us permanently over from 
our own shoulders upon the shoulders of the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, 
He does not fail us. And, tell me, is not the 
one thing needed now just this, that in each 
true Christian, the heart and mind should be 
given up to Christ, and He received by faith 
and crowned King over all? Then would 
proceed from the throne-fountain within, 
rivers of the water of life, rivers of peace in 
the daily living, rivers of joy in the perpetual 
worship, and rivers of power in the govern- 
ment of thoughts, and affections, and voli- 
tions, and in all the work of the Lord, the 
very God of Peace ruling in all. And then 
would the tree of life indeed yield its leaves 
in abundance for the healing of the nations. 

W. E, BOARDMAN, 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


AM a fortunate old woman. Some there 
are who must feel that no one cares for 
them, perhaps even that the people they 
have anything to do with would be glad if 
they were gone. If such an old age had been 
mine, I think I should have prayed to die. 
It is hard to find that your opinion is held 
of no account, that you are looked upon as 
one whose work in the world—paltry enough 
at the best—is done; but perhaps I could 
have got over ¢hat. Truly, bad is the best 
that the best of us can do. I think, how- 
ever, that I could not have borne to be left 
without any one to love me. I should, 
indeed, have thought that my work was 
done in such a case, and that the sooner my 
old body was resting under its counterpane of 
grass and daisies the better for me and every 
one. But, thank God, it is not so. Again 
I say, I am a fortunate old woman. I am 
ending my days in peace in my dear daugh- 
ter’s house, and her dear John could not be 
kinder to me if he had been one of my own 
dear boys. Whatever people may say about 
mothers-in-law, he and I never quarrelled. I 
daresay some mothers-in-law are tiresome ; 
but I cannot believe that all deserve the bad 
names they have got in books. Surely the 
gentlemen who are so fond of running them 
down must either have bad tempers them- 
selves or else be weak. If a man wishes to rule 
his own house, he ought to be able to do so, in 
spite of fifty mothers-in-law. If he disagrees 
with his mother-in-law, it would be more 
manly if he turned her out of doors at once, 
instead of letting her stay on to snarl and be 
snarled at, and then taking his revenge for 
the nuisance by abusing her to other people. 
How any woman can stay in her child’s house 
under such circumstances I .cannot under- 
stand. I should not need a harsh word from 
John to make me leave ; a cold look would 
be enough. But my own son could not 
have treated me with more affection and 
respect. It seems strange to me that all 
those fine fellows should have gone before 
me, and all my daughters except dear Anne ; 
but I see them again in their nephews and 
nieces here. 
How those dear children love me! I may 
well think myself happy to be warmed with 
such a wealth of rich young love. 


And so, my dears, as you have asked me, 


V. N.S. 


4. 


| I am going to write down some of the things 
| I have so often told you about myself. There 
| is very little in them; but you want them, 
and that is enough. It is pleasant to think 
that when I am gone you will sometimes 
look at my book, and so I shall still be able 
to tell you the old stories over and over 
again in this way. As you grow older I dare- 
say you will wonder how it was that they 
interested you so much; but I do not think 
that you will ever forget your old granny, or 
make fun of her. 

I was born in Cornwall, in a country very 
different from the pretty green fields about 
Highgate; not but what some parts of my 
native county are as beautiful, and a good 
deal of it is as grand as you can find any- 
where. Still I cannot deny that the country 
for some miles about my home might, per- 
haps, seem dreary to a stranger—granite, and 
moors, and ore, and crushing machines— 
stamps we call them—and scarcely any trees. 
Most of the people about there have some- 
thing or other to do with mines. My father, 
that is your great-grandfather, you know, was 
captain of a mine, of several mines, since 
mines often stop working, and then, after a 
time, they go on again. Father had married 
late in life. He was a good deal older than 
mother. He remembered Mr. Wesley quite 
well. The first time he heard him preach 
was at St. Ives. Mr. Wesley preached 
standing on a rock in a hollow. He had 
been nearly blown down by the wind in the 
first place he tried. Almost the whole town 
went to hear him, and father said that every 
word could be plainly heard, notwithstanding 
the fierce wind and the thundering of the sea. 
Your great-grandfather, I have heard mother 
say, was always a steady man, but he 
became a very strict Methodist after he had 
heard Mr. Wesley. We used to think that 
we were brought up /vo strictly. We had no 
romps and treats at home as you have. 
Perhaps it kept us out of mischief, and yet 
mother seemed to think that we were held in 
too tightly. Ifit had not been for her, we 
might have come to think that anything like 
pleasure we must enjoy upon the sly, but she 
gave us all she could openly, and often 
wished, we could see, that she could give us 
more. So we had a very warm love for dear 
mother, and minded her slightest word or 
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look at once. We minded father also. He 
would have made us if we had been inclined 
to be disobedient, but we were not. We all 
of us loved dear father, and wished to please 
him, but I think we should have liked him 
better if he had not been so strict about 
things we could not see any harm in. Of 
course, children are apt to think, at any rate 
to say, that there is no harm in anything they 
wish to do; but even now I cannot see that 
there was any harm in some of the things 
which father forbade as if they were great 
sins. Still he was a dear, good father, very 
kind in his way, and we all of us loved, as 
well as respected and feared him. But we 
could not help 4&ing dear mother a little 
better. 

The first regular holiday I ever remember 
having mother gave us. She took me and 
your grand-aunt, Martha, with her when she 
went to visit your great-grand-uncle Thomas 
—that was her brother—in Scilly. Uncle 
lived there. He was a farmer, and he had 
a fishing boat too. We went over in it from 
Penzance to St. Mary’s. How we did enjoy 
ourselves! After the bare bieak country 
about our home, it was so delicious to see 
plants and shrubs growing so freely—beauti- 
ful things that we.keep in pots in Highgate, 
and take in and nurse like invalids in winter, 
growing in the open air all the year round as 
big bushes and little trees. 

And uncle couldn’t make enough of us. 
The cream we ate and drank, the crabs we 
had for supper, and the rabbits and the 
ducks! Once we had roast swan, 

Uncle took us about in a row-boat some- 
times, and showed us all the sights: the 
soldiers and St. Agnes’s Lighthouse, and the 
Kettle and Pans—hollow rocks those are— 
and the Piper’s Hole and the Pulpit Rock, 
and all the cairns and cromlechs. I fancy 
that I never saw sand so silvery, and furze- 
blossom so golden as those I saw in the 
Scilly Islands ; and there I saw a heron for 
the first time—ever so many of them. If we 
could only have had our brothers and sisters 
with us, and felt quite sure that father would 
not be angry with us for being so happy, oh 
how happy we should have been! Except 
just about the end of our visit. Then there 
came a dreadful wreck. Wrecks are familiar 
things to Scilly people. Brave Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and five times four hundred men went 
down upon their shores. The vessel that 
was wrecked when we were there was a 
West-Indiaman. The captain had his wife 
and his little daughter with him, and she (his 





little child alive in her arms. The father, as 
well as most of the crew, had been drowned. 
Of those who had been saved, an old negro 
sailor, with hair like singed wool, seemed to 
be the only one who troubled himself about 
the lonely little girl. They went off together 
in a little schooner that was going to land 
them at Falmouth, on the day we left Hugh 
Town for Penzance in uncle’s fishing-boat. 

We stayed a week at Penzance, but it was 
not until the second day that Martha and I 
could forget that lonely little girl enough to 
enjoy ourselves thoroughly; but on the second 
day we were not always thinking of her, 
and, unless you can alleviate it, I do not 
know that there is any good in always re- 
membering sorrow. Instead of helping any- 
body, you are only making yourself and 
those about you uncomfortable. 

At Penzance we stayed at the house of 
another brother of mother’s, uncle Sam, who 
was as kind as uncle Thomas, although he 
had not so much time to give up to us. 

Mother, however, knew as much about 
Penzance as he did, and was very proud of 
her native town. Accordingly she took and 
told us all about it, as far as she was able. 
About the Spaniards who burnt it, and 
Mousehole and Newlyn, but at last were 
driven off by the brave Penzance folk ; and 
why the town arms had John the Baptist’s 
head in a charger on them—because the 
name of the town means Holy Head. She 
showed us the old houses by the Quay, in 
which the smugglers used to hide their goods, 
and the underwater places where trees used 
to grow, and where some of them still stand. 
We crossed by the causeway to St. Michael’s 
Mount, and were told the legend of St. 
Michael’s chair, and when we heard that if 
mother managed to climb into it, she could 
make father do what she liked for ever after- 
wards, we half wished that we could see her 
in it, and yet hoped that she would not try 
to get in, because it looked so dangerous. 


Then we went back by boat to Marazion, or | 


Market Jew, and, somehow or other, I could 
not help wondering, more than ever, that I 
did not see any little hook-nosed children 
sitting piping in the market-place. 

We had a great deal to tell our brothers 
and sisters when we got home, and, after the 
liberty we had enjoyed, father’s strict rule, 
for a time, seemed doubly irksome. But I 
am thankful to say that I never felt wickedly 
angry with him for being so strict—that I 
could scarcely ever help feeling convinced 
that, however much any restriction might go 


wife) was washed ashore dead, with the lonely | against my grain, he made it for my good. 
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It is a very bitter thing, when any one is 
dead, to remember that you thought ill of 
him, just because he meant you well. 

Once I went on a journey with father. It 
was very different from the one I had taken 
with mother. Father had to go beyond 
Penzance to see some one on business. I 
cannot remember what it was all about now ; 
indeed, I was not told at the time. This 
man had wronged father in some way, and 
father had gone to remonstrate with him 
instead of putting the matter into a lawyer’s 
hands. Although I was not predisposed to 
think that father must be in the right when 
he scolded any one, still I did think he was 
in the right when he scolded this man. 
Although, for him, he spoke very mildly—at 
any rate before me—lI could see that he 
was scolding, and at first I felt sorry that a 
grown-up man should be scolded before a 
little girl like me. 
somuch ashamed. But when the man spoke 
rudely to father, I grew angry. Father was 
right in this matter, at any rate, and was 
trying to make things smooth in a friendly 
spirit; and when I saw him thus unfairly 
treated, I began to suspect that I might 
sometimes have been hard in my judgments 
of him. He seemed more grieved than 
angry when the man persisted in his rough 
retusal to right the wrong that he had done. 

I do not know what made father take me 
with him. Perhaps he thought that I 
should be too much indulged, or get into 
mischief, in his absence. Would you believe 
it? Grave old granny, as you sometimes 
call me, used to be thought a giddy little 
girl. Doesn’t it seem funny, as hard to 
tealise as that you some day will have grey 
hair and wear spectacles ? 

As we were so near the Land’s End, father 
took me to see it. We put up the horse at 
the First and Last inn, and walked the rest 
of the way. I remember I made father 
angry by asking him whether Jack the Giant- 
killer was not born at the Land’s End—I 
had heard so. He reproved me for my 
frivolity, and then said solemnly,— 


“ Lo, on a narrow neck of land, ~ 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand.”’ , 


He did not quote any more of the verse, but 
stood quite still, looking out on the wide waste 
of waters rolling on for ever, with here and 
there a white sail in the distance gliding by ; 
and I felt very solemn too, as I stood by his 
side listening to the billows breaking on the 
granite cliffs, there at the very end of 
England. I could not have described my 
feelings then, but now I can tell that I felt 


I thought he must feel | 





as if the last day had come, and I stood 
looking out into eternity. 

I have been to the Land’s End several times 
since then, but I never forgot that first 
impression of it, and I am not sorry that 
only father was with me when I saw it for 
the first time ; although it was a good deal 
livelier for me when some time afterwards 
kind uncle Sam invited three or four of us 
children to Penzance, and drove us out to 
Sennen. It was a very calm day, we got 
down to Land’s End Hole, and saw the dim 
water rising and falling, moaning and 
splashing in the cave. Sometimes it ran 
up into crannies, as if it wanted to hide, 
making a very ghostly murmur as it went. 
The air was so clear that we could see the 
Scilly Isles, and uncle told us that in King 
Arthur’s time there used to be land between 
them and Cornwall. Uncle was very fond 
of stories of that kind. He showed us the 
armed knight, and the stone table at which 
the seven kings dined, and where seventy 
times seven are to assemble on doomsday. 
He told us too about St. Levan’s split stone, 
through which “when with panniers astride 
a pack-horse can ride, the world will be 
done ;” and how the saint caught the same 
fish three times over. Twice he threw it 
back, not thinking it good enough to set 
before his sister and his sister’s child : when 
he caught it the third time, he took it home 
to his hermitage, but the first morsel of the 
chad choked the child. 

Tales of this kind dear father called lying 
vanities ; but we liked them, and uncle Sam 
ali the more because he knew so many of 
them. He took us to the Logan Rock, and 
he said that we must be very good girls 
because we could make it move, and he 
showed us the Giant’s Quoit, and the two 
chairs in which the giant and his wife used 
to sit when the other giant had been killed. 
If not very profitable, uncle Sam’s company 
was very pleasant, and since mother did not 
seem to see any harm in his stories, we 
could not see any either. Mother was a 
very good woman, but she had naturally a 
good deal more life in her than father, and 
although, besides wishing as a wife to please 
him, she thought him almost perfect and 
tried to mould herself upon his model, yet 
her disposition would not suffer her to 
become precise and grave, and very glad we 
were it would not. ‘Ihe only one of us with 
whom father ever unbent was the youngest, 
my dear little brother Willy, your grand- 
uncle, and yet he was younger than any of 
you when he died. 
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Willy was a beautiful little fellow, with 
curly, sheeny hair, and big blue eyes, and 
chubby, rosy cheeks, with dimples in them, 
and a roguish little mouth with tiny white 
teeth. Although he was so pretty that 
| strangers used to turn to look atter him, he 


| was not at all a namby-pamby little boy. He | 
| had a frank, fearless face, and he was full of | 


| fun. He had a fiery little teraper of his own 
| too; but his passion scarcely blazed before it 
|| went out, and then he was so sorry if he 
| thought that he had hurt any of us either in 
body or mind. He was so anxious to “make 
it up,” to do or give something by way of 
| amends—so generous with his presents al- 
ways. It almost broke Willy’s heart to be 
“in disgrace.” He shook with breath- 
catching sobs until he was forgiven. It is 
no wonder we all petted, the sweet little 
fellow ; but it did somehow seem strange to 
see even father playing with him. + 

He used to ride Willy on his foot, and 
when the little fellow was crowing and chok- 
ing with laughter at the culmination of the 
“‘ walk, walk, amble, amble, trot, trot, canter, 
canter, gallop, a-gallop, a-gallop,” if father 
did not laugh too,—sometimes he did give 


the flickering beginning of a smile—at any | 


rate, his eye fell more softly on the bonnie 
boy than I had ever seen it fall on any one 
else — except, once or twice, upon dear 
mother. And yet father agreed with Mr. 
Wesley in Jaying it down, as a general rule, 
that children ought mever to play! Mr. 
Wesley was a great and a good man, but I 
think if he had had children of his own, it 
would have been a good thing for himself 
and the children in whom he kindly took an 
interest. A child never play! You might 
as well tell a bird never to sing. But father 
gave a greater proof even than playing with 
him of his partiality for Willy. One of our 
ministers, when conducting family worship 
for us, prayed that we might all go to heaven 
—*all, from the eldest to the youngest.” 
Whereupon my little brother burst forth with a 
loud cry of “ Willy no want to go to heaven. 
Willy want to take a walk along the London 
Road to see the turkey.” We were aghast. 
The minister, when he rose from his knees, 
looked scandalized ; but father, to our asto- 
nishment, only said to Willy, as he put the 
lictle fellow’s curly mane out of his eyes, 
“We should be loth to lose ye yet, my boy. 
There is a time appointed unto all men once 
to die; but I trust that you have many years 
of usefulness on earth before you, and when 
the time of cach docs come, may we be 
ready to say, ‘Thy will be done,’ and, sancti- 








fied by the precious blood of His blessed 
Son, may we all meet before the throne of 
God in heaven, to do His will there as it 
should be done below. Amen and amen.” 
A day or two afterwards poor little Willy 
was missing. He had trotted with father to 
the mine, but had not, according to custom, 
come back after father had gone down. 
A man at the bank told us that, to humour | 
the little fellow, father had promised to 
take him down to the bottom of the first 
ladder. ‘“ Perhaps he has taken him farther 
on,” said the man. 

Mother asked the man to go down to 
look after our little pet, and he went. 

After what seemed a weary while of wait- 
ing he came back, carrying, as tenderly as 
he could, something covered up with his 
coat. He said that father had met with an 
accident — slipped whilst descending the 
second ladder—and that he must instantly 
go for a doctor. 

“T’ll carry him to the house for you,” he 
said in a tone of rough compassion, still keep- 
ing his burden covered ; but mother, for the 
first time realising that the forebodings she 
had striven to scout as foolish were verified, 
gave a bitter cry, which I can hear ringing 
now, and took from the man’s arms our dear, 
dead little Willy. 

If it had been a less precious burden, | 
father, no doubt, would have been able to 
carry it safely to the bottom of the mine ; but 
especial: care had made him lose his hold. | 
He had escaped with broken bones, but his | 
darling had been killed. 

Except for a bruise on one temple, the | 
sweet little face had not been disfigured. 

When washed and clothed in white, he | 
had been laid upon his little bed, from which | 
he would never again be lifted until he was | 
to be carried to the churchyard, he seemed to 
be only sound asleep. I have seen a good 
many dead faces, and every one, whatever 
the circumstances of life or death, however 
care-worn when living—has had a look of 
rest. But in most this is negative only— 
their troubles at last have come to an end— 
their life, whatever it was, at any rate is over. 
But Willie looked positively peaceful—as if 
he were dreaming a happy dream. It was 
only when the little cheek, once so soft and | 
warm, chilled the lips that kissed it by its | 
coldness and hardness, that one could really 
believe that he was taken away from us for 
ever in this world. 

His was, indeed, “a lovely appearance of 
death.” 

It was long before poor father could get 
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about again. He could not follow his darling 
to the churchyard, but I believe that he went 
down into the grave unto his son mourning. 

It may be fancy, still I think he was a 
little less apt to find fault with us after 
Willy’s death—he certainly was tenderer 
than he had ever been before in his manner 
towards mother, as if he would fain make 
some amends to her for the loss of our beau- 
tiful pet—but he became gloomier than ever. 
The little boy, his son, and yet so unlike 
himself, had been, so far as this world goes, 
almost his only gleam of sunshine. Poor 
father, when we saw how Willy was missed 
and mourned by him, it was piteous to see 
him trying to apologize, as it were, to mother 
for the share he had had in their darling’s 
death. Mother never reproached him, but it 
was plain that father could never forget that 
it was through him that Willy had come to 
his untimely end. 

The churchyard in which Willy is buried is 
a bleak one, walled with stone, and surrounded 
with great outcropping blocks of granite. But 
there is gorse around it, too, which makes the 
country look like a great sheet of gold in 
flowering-time : in hot weather you can hear 
the cracking seed-vessels banging right and 
left, in what, on a still day, except for the 
low hum of insects, the song of a bird, or the 
flustered fluttering up of a moor fowl, would 
be almost unbroken silence, firing out their 
shots to breed beauty in the desert, instead 
of to cause desolation. And the beautiful 
Cornish heather, purple and pink, and purest 
white, has found its way into the churchyard 
from the moor, and nods and rustles about 
Willy’s grave. There is an old, carved cross 
in the churchyard, which, in the height of 
summer, throws its shadow along the grave 
at noon. When we were in the churchyard 
then, we used to say, “ It is twelve o’clock— 
the cross is over Willy,” and when I grew 
older, I used to rejoice to think that he had 
long known the “ sacred, high, eternal noon,” 
in which the cross casts no shadow. 

There are a good many of these old 
crosses in Cornwall. 

On one our Saviour is carved upon one 
side, and on the other His five wounds. 
In the same churchyard there is a grave- 
stone with this epitaph cut into it :— 

“Our life is but a winter’s day, 
Some only breakfast, and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 
The oldest only sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 

A brother of aunt Sam’s, uncle Sam’s 

wife, you know, I mean, lived at Helstone, 


| and be well paid for the use of it—he was 





and uncle Sam often had to go over to see 
him on business. Mr. Tr—— was a good 
deal richer than uncle Sam, but he was not 
nearly as nice. He was, as you naughty 
children would say, a good deal more fussy 
even than your great-grandfather. Mr. 
Tr was really fussy, but he was not half 
nor a quarter as really good as dear father. 
We did not like him, for one thing, because 
he gave himself great airs over kind aunt 
and uncle Sam. He had lent them money, 
and they could not pay it all back just at the 
proper time, I think, or something of that 
kind. He knew well enough that he would 
get his money, or whatever it was, all right, 





not a person likely to give or lend to the 
poor, and trust to the Lord only to repay 
him,—and yet he talked down to dear kind 
uncle and aunt, as if he had been a great 
benefactor to them, and they had ungratefully 
injured him, because their temporarily adverse 
circumstances had enabled him to screw a 
greater interest out of them than he had at 
first anticipated, and that, I have no doubt, 
was at a pretty high rate. Of course, I knew 
nothing about interest in those days, and, 
indeed, I know very little about money- 
matters now, except that it is very pleasant 
to be able to get money honestly, and to 
spend it honestly on other people as well as 
yourself. Still I think that, although I did 
not do hard sums, when I was young, about 
so much at so much, and that little figure up 
above the line and this under it per cent.—I 
cannot see why you girls should have to 
do them; what have you to do with money, 
except to learn how to save it, spend it 
nicely, and make it go as far as you can?— 
still, I think I have given a pretty correct 
account of how matters stood between Mr. 
Tr—— and uncle and aunt Sam. When 
uncle Sam, therefore, told me one morning 
at breakfast, when I was again staying at his 
house, that he was going to give me a ride to 
Helstone, it was only to the drive there and 
back with him that I looked forward. Visit- 
ing Mr. Tr—— seemed to me very much 
like going into an ogre’s den. 

I did enjoy the ride, for it was a beautiful 
May morning, the 8th. When we got near the 
town, I found out why uncle had chosen 
that particular day to call on Mr. Tr . 
It was that I might see a curious sight. We 
drove into a little crowd oi people marching 
into the town, waving boughs and decked out 
with flowers like genuine Jacks-in-the-green, 
and all the time we were at Helstone they 
kept on dancing and singing about the 
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place, and so they would keep on, uncle 
told me, all day. It was droll to see 
them popping in and out of one another's 
houses like dressed-up rabbits. They had a 
fiddler with them, and the church bells | 
were ringing, and every now and thena band 
played. Something about Robin Hood and 
Little John was what they sang. It was | 
Furry Day, uncle told me. Every 8th of | 
May the Helstone people celebrate in that 
queer way, in commemoration of a very queer 
story which accounts for the name of the 
place, namely, that the devil came to Corn- 
wall bringing with him the huge block of 
stone which had been the door of his own 
dark place of abode. But St. Michael fought 
with him and forced him to drop the stone 
in the yard of the very inn at which uncle 
put up. 

I did not like ¢hat story much. It was 
so grim, and yet. somehow there seemed” to 
be no sense in it. Still, it was amusing to see 
the stir and hear the music, and as uncle left 
me at the inn, when-he went to call upon 
Mr. Tr , 1 had a pleasant day. Uncle 
took me for a walk to the Loe Pool, and told 
me that af flood time, before they could dig 
a hole in the bar and let the swollen water 
out to sea, the Helstone people were obliged 
to ask'the Lord-of-the-manor’s leave, and pay 
him a penny halfpenny. And on our way 
back to Penzance uncle told me a nicer story 
than the one about St. Michael. When the 
Lyonnesse—that is the country which used 
to lie between the Land’s End and Scilly 
in King Arthur’s time—was washed away | 
with its scores of churches, and hundreds of | 
inhabitants, one horse swam ashore with his | 
master, and landed him safely on a rock near | 
which we passed, and that gentleman’s 
descendants are great people in Cornwall 
down to the present day. 

I had another uncle, uncle Jack, who 
lived at St. Ives. Our life at home was so 
strict that, notwithstanding our love for 
mother, we were sometimes very glad to get 
away. I have often felt sorry and ashamed 
since, when I remember ow glad we were, 
for dear mother did all she could to make 
us happy at home, and dear father, not- 
withstanding his peculiarities, was sincerely | 
anxious for our welfare. When people are 
dead you think of them in a very different 
way from that in which you thought of them 
when they were alive. You think of all the 
good there was in them, and feel sure that 
you did not give them credit for half enough. 
You forget their disagreeable qualities, or 
if you remember them, you call to mind, 

















rebellious tempers. 





also, that very likely you exaggerated them, 
that, perhaps, they only existed in your fancy. 
And then you remember that the Dead are 
dead. You cannot ask them to forgive you. 
It is too late now. ‘They are gone—gone 
away from you for ever, believing you to be 
ungrateful, knowing nothing of the love 
for them that was lying hidden somewhere 
in your heart even in the worst of your 
As for dear mother, 
although we sometimes, I fear, took advan- 
tage of her, we never rebelled against her. 
The only fault that we found with her was, 
that she gave in too much to father. When 
she was. going away with us anywhere, we 
were all the better pleased. But still, when 
she could not go, we were very glad to get 
away without her, and the thought of that 
sometimes makes me sad. I am pleased to 
think that we were also very glad to get 
home again after our little visits—that the 


|home rule and regular ways often seemed 


pleasant for a time, instead of irksome. 
After all, there is no place like home. 
Other people may be very kind, may give 
and show you more things, tell you nicer 
stories, and so on; but a child soon sees 
that, if its parents are only average people, 
its father and mother really care more for it 
than any one else can. And even in the 
strictest home a child, brought up in it, can 
really enjoy more ease, according to its own 
habits and notions, than in a house in which 
it is allowed far more licence. 

Dear mother used to be very pleased to 
see how we jumped to kiss her when we 
came back, and then ran off to see that the 
dog, and the poultry, the garden, especially 
our own little gardens, the cowhouse, the 
stable, the kitchen, the best parlour, our bed- 
rooms, and the uncarpeted room in which 
we played at such grave little games as we | 
were allowed to indulge in—love-ieasts, and 
prayer-meetings, and going to class, and, of 
course, preaching, with a great deal of 
singing, the whole congregation joining 
in strongly, were some of these—had not 
been destroyed during our absence by pes- 
tilence or sudden death, flood, fire, earth- 
quake, landslip, or other calamity. We 
included the best parlour in our round of 


| affectionate recognition because, although 
| we were obliged to sit very still in it between 


services on Sunday, dressed in our best 
things and reading Sunday books, we didn’t 
mind so much sitting still on Sundays. 
and we rather liked having our best things 
on (we girls, I mean), and we had mother 
always with us, dressed in hers, as we liked 
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to see her, instead of having to be here, 
there, and everywhere in her bibbed apron, 
as on weekdays, cumbered about many 
things. She was a first-rate housewife. We 
always told her on our return from our visits 
that we could get no such squab-pie or 
whitepot as hers anywhere, and she would 
reply with well-justified complacency that 
she thought it very likely, and that if we had 
tasted any better clouted cream than hers, 
she would like to know who made it. In 
most things dear mother was the modestest 
of women, but she did pride herself on her 
house-keeping accomplishments, and, as I 
have said, she had good right to do so. 

And now to tell you about my visit to 
uncle Jack at St. Ives. 

You would think it a very funny little 
town—the alleys and courts run into one 
another so; just the place to play whoop 
hide in, if you were not afraid that the old 
houses might tumble down and bury you 
alive. The sea comes right up to the church- 
yard wall. It was a very busy time with the 
St. Ives folk when I first visited them—the 
pilchard season. The drifting boats were 
out at sea, and the seine boats were all ready 
in the bay, and watchmen were posted on 
the heights around on the look-out for the 
fish. They call them Auers, I suppose, be- 
cause they give a hue and cry when they sight 
a shoal. Each man hails his boat, and 
waves the bush he carries to show where 
the fish are, and there is a general commo- 
tion. The pilchards got toSt. Ives just after 
I did, and all the town turned out to wel- 
come them. You should have heard the 
people shout. I wondered that the noise 
did not frighten the fish away again. But 
on they came, and were netted by thousands, 
by millions. Zhen the shouting was some- 
thing terrific! When they were scooped out 
of the net to be taken ashore, the poor 
things looked so beautiful, silver and green 
and gold, that it seemed almost too bad to 
catch them just to cure them into dried-up 
mummies. That was the business that was 
going on whilst I was at St. Ives. People 
rushed about like ants when their hill is 
broken in. Everything seemed to smell of 
fish, and oil, and salt. I cannot remember 
how it was that I was sent there at such 
a busy time, for uncle was concerned in 
the fishing, and was so busy that he had 
scarcely time to speak a word to me. At 
first I did not like pilchard-fishing at all; 
but I did before I went away. Uncle had 
been so lucky that he sent me home with 
presents for not only my brothers and 








sisters and myself, but with a beautiful new 
dress for mother. I cannot tell you how 
delighted I was to be able to take such a 
handsome gift to her, dear creature. She 
very seldom got anything given to her except 
our kisses, and this, I thought, was such a 
very handsome dress that the proudest lady 
in the land might have been pleased to have 
it sent her. I cannot remember what was 
the material now, but I know that it was 
of much finer texture and rather gayer colour 
than mother had been in the habit of wearing. 
She had no foolish love of dress—still, like 
most women, whoever they are, if they are 
good for anything, she would have liked to 
look nice in nice things; but it was the 
custom then with very strict Methodists like 
father to get, or try to get, their wives to 
dress in coarse things clumsily cut. Mother 
would have looked well in almost anything, 
and she did not give in so far to her husband 
as to try deliberately to make a dowdy of 
herself; nevertheless, on Sundays she had 
not dressed nearly smartly enough for our 
taste, or her own either. You may guess, 
then, how pleased we were with uncle Jack, 
and how we praised his good judgment as 
well as good feeling. Mother looked very 
pleased too, when she first saw the stuff, but 
afterwards a little frightened. 

“‘ Brother Jack has sent me a new gown,” 
she said to father when he came in. “ Will 
you see it?” 

“Nay, Rachel,” he answered, looking 
rather astonished that she should ask him to 
inspect such an article. ‘I thought you had 
gowns enow, but if you wanted more, you 
had but to buy them.” 

Father did not say anything more, but he 
looked rather annoyed; as if he thought that 
uncle Jack had taken a liberty—given him a 
very broad hint that, in her family’s opinion, 
he did not allow his wife enough for clothes. 
I did not wonder that he looked annoyed, 
for though he was very strict, he never 
stinted ; indeed, was free-handed in giving 
when he thought it was right to give. During 
the week, mother, with my elder sisters’ help, 
managed to make up her dress. Not in a 
very fashionable style, but still in a smarter 
way than her other dresses, and that and the 
superior material made us little ones think it 
a very beautiful garment indeed, when, as a 
great privilege, we were allowed to feast our 
eyes upon it, on Saturday night when we 
went up to bed, as it hung in its completed 
glory in the closet outside father and mother’s 
bedroom. To our eyes it seemed quite to 
shine in that dim old place. Still we could 
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not help wondering as to what father would 
say when he saw it. 

Next morning, when father and we were 
ready to start for chapel, we had, for a 
wonder, to wait for mother, who was gene- 
rally as punctual as clockwork—indeed, a 
good deal more punctual than a good many 
clocks are. She always washed up the break- 
fast-things herself, and did other household 
work, which she generally left to the maid, 
on Sunday mornings, partly because we 
used the best set on Sundays, and she 
did not like to trust them to the girl, 
and partly because she did not wish to 
give the girl any excuse for being late at 
preaching, as we used to call the service; 
and afterwards went up-stairs to put on her 
best gown as well as her bonnet and shawl 
for chapel. 

That morning she was, as I have said, late, 
and father began to look black. He fever 
scolded mother ; but he had a way of frown- 
ing at even her when she did what he 
thought very wrong, and being late for 
chapel was a heinous sin in his eyes. How- 
ever, mother had not succeeded in fasten- 
ing the.new dress so quickly as she could 
have hooked her well-worn old one, and there- 
fore she was late—a minute. 

When she came in, with a little rustle, 
father looked somewhat astonished, but 
not exactly displeased. We could not 
make out what he thought of the new 
dress. All that he said was, “We must 
start at once,” and we went off at a brisk 
pace. 

I do not think that mother’s new gown 
attracted much attention at chapel during 
service—like a naughty little girl, I wished it 
had attracted more, after having been a 
matter of so much interest to us. But after 
service, as we were going out of chapel, a 
good, not over-wise, but over-zealous old 
man came up to father and said that it was 
not consistent that a prince in Israel should 
have a wife who wore a Babylonish garment. 
Dear father was a great man in our little 
society at , and, as I have said that 








all women, whoever they are, like dress, so I 
must say that I think that all men, whoever 
they are, like power. I am sure that dear 
father took a sincere delight in doing good, 
but I cannot believe that his delight was 
not heightened by the fact that he did it as 
one having authority. 
pleased to see that he did not look over- 
pleased at being called a prince by good old 
Mr. , that he looked rather angry at 
having heard his wife blamed. Of course, 





Therefore, I was | 





the blame had partially reflected on himself, | 


but I do not think that it was this chiefly 
that made him angry. 

He was very fond of mother. He used 
to say that in his unregenerate state the 
old Adam had been more than ordinarily 
strong in him, that he had been a man 
of almost ungovernable temper; and, al- 
though some good people have a tendency 
to exaggerate their badness before they be- 
came good (after all, however, who is really 
good but God?), taking a strange kind of 
half-pride in their past badness, as if it 
made their present goodness greater ; still, 
I can more than half-believe what father 
said of himself. Therefore, when, after I 
had seen his lips twitch and turn in and 
grow whitish, I heard him speak gentle 
words, although not always in guéfe a gentle 
tone, I used to feel proud of him, and 
feel more than ever that he was a really 
good man, although I was not always 
clever or good enough to understand his 
goodness. 

All that he said to good old Mr. ‘ 
was, ‘ Dear: brother, I fear that, for once, 
you have forgotten your Scripture. Any- 
thing my wife wears has been honestly 
come by.” I can see now that the fact 
that any one elise had presumed to find 
fault with Azs wife made him all the less 
inclined to find fault with her himself; but 
I can see also that I was not wrong in 
my childish impression that he was pre- 
viously very little disposed to find fault— 
that Adam was proud of his Eve, in spite of 
the fig-leaves. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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TWO FRENCH HYMNS. 


| 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF FRED. CHAVANNES.) 
“Tu m’as aimé, Seigneur, avant que la humiére.”” 


LORD, Thou lovédst me, ere shone the light 
Upon the worlds Thy voice had called to be ; 
Ere yet the sun, rejoicing in his might, 
Shed life in floods athwart their orbits bright : 
My God, Thou lovédst me. 


Thou lovédst me, when hung the lifeless frame 
Of Jesus Christ upon the’ accursed tree : 
When to redeem me from the’ eternal flame 
Thy holy Son endured my sin and blame: 
My God, Thou lovédst me. 


Thou lovédst me, when fires of love divine, 

Lit in my heart by Thy good Spirit free, 
Opened new heavens upon my soul to shine ; 
When peaceful fruits of righteousness were mine ; 

My God, Thou lovédst me. 


And thou w/t love me :—whom Thy love hath crowned 
Nor sin, nor earth, nor hell shall pluck from Thee : 
Where sin abounded, grace doth more abound : 
Only my love to Thine be answering found, 
O Thou, who lovést me! 


Il. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE CORNEILLE, CALLED LE GRAND CORNEILLE. ) 
“O Dieu de vérité, pour qui seul je soupire.” 


6) GOD of truth, for whom alone I sigh, 
Knit Thou my heart by strong sweet cords to Thee: 
I tire of hearing ; books my patience try. 

Untired to Thee I cry: 

Thyself my all shalt be. 


Speak Thou alone !—For me nor human lore 
Nor human sage shall now expound Thy word: 
Let creatures hold their peace, and Thee adore: 
Let voice of man no more, 
But only Thine, be heard! 


Lord, be Thou near, and cheer my lonely way, 
With Thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill : 
Scatter my cares and fears: my griefs allay: 
And be it mine each day 
To love and please Thee still. 


My God! Thou hearest me :—but clouds obscure 
Ev’n yet Thy perfect radiance, Truth divine! 
O for the stainless skies, the splendours pure, 
The joys that aye endure, 
Where Thine own glories shine! 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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MADAME FELLER. 


HE lives of Christians, it has been said, 


furnish the best evidence of the truth of 


Christianity. The logic of their actions is a 
logic that cannot be gainsayed. 


and women, who have hitherto lived only/in a dull and 


! 
| 


| 


Henrietta Odin was born in April, 1800, 
at Montagny, a small town in the Canton 
de Vaud. 
The 


apathetic _ state. 


for self-indulgence, gaiety, and world-worship, | grand periods of spiritual life and revival 


suddenly, under a great inspiration, renounce | 


all that had formerly attracted them, and de- 
vote themselves to giant labours for the good 
of others, readily facing the hardships they 
would only have shrunk from before, the 
search for an adequate motive is far from being 
unphilosophical. The sceptical mind that 
will take nothing for granted, that for every 
effect must find a cause, may well pause here 
and patiently inquire. Was any of the ordi- 
nary principles of human nature sufficient 
to account for this great change—this con- 
version—this ‘/urning round of the whole 
nature and set of the activities? Strangely 


! 





enough, the sceptical people either ignore | 


this problem, or treat it as though the change 
were the result of hallucinations. But water 
does not rise above its own level. Delusions 
do not ¢reate realities answering to them. 
Columbus might have died without sighting 
America, but his belief in it would have been 
no delusion, though it had led him to sacri- 
fice himself in the attempt to realise it. So 
the effort to make earth like heaven is a 
proof that heaven exists at all events as an 
aspiration in the hearts of men and women. 
And if, as they say, the example that has 
taken possession of them, and fills them with 
upholding fervour of faith, is that of Jesus, 
then Jesus is a living presence still, which 
the most,sceptical must at least recognise as 
one of the mighty causes of effects visible 
over the whole breadth of the globe. It is 


of one whose life is a remarkable testimony | 


to this truth that we are now to write, whose 


weak and subject to depression and disease, 
was sustained and enabled to do what the 
strong in health and the wealthy in this 
world’s goods might have failed in doing. 
The reading of the full details of her life, in 
a volume recently published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock,* we have found so profitable, that we 
are fain to think even such an outline as we 
can afford to give here will not be without 
interest and profit to our readers. 





* “A Memoir of Madame Feller, with an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of the Grande Ligne Mission.’”” Com- 
piled by J. M. Cramp, D.D., Author of the “ History of the 
Baptists. 





| instruction. 


which had now and then marked its 
history were either forgotten or but little 
regarded. The Odins, though they would 
appear to have yielded themselves to the 
dominant influence, were serious, and dis- 
posed to cultivate the best elements in their 
two girls, Catherine and Henrietta. M. 
Odin was a man of great force of character 
and intelligence. He had been in the 
French army (for Switzerland was then in 
alliance with France), but, returning home 
while yet in his prime, he became super- 
intendent of the Lausanne Hospital. His 
administrative capacity soon attracted the 
notice of the government, and before long he 
was installed as director of the Penitentiary, 
where persons sentenced to long periods of 
imprisonment were sent for employment and 
While Henrietta was only four- 
teen years of age, she began to visit the 
wards of the hospital, and to offer assistauce 
to the suffering. ‘Though, as yet, she could 
not offer much sound religious counsel, she 
was quick at dressing wounds. “In this 
hospital,” we are told, “ Henrietta gained an 
amount of medical skill and sick-bed experi- 
ence which proved of the greatest advantage 
to her in her subsequent missionary life. It 
was a preparatory education and discipline, 
designed by the Lord Himself, in view of 
future labours. Many French Canadian 
women and their families had reason to bless 
God for the arrangements of His Providence 
which placed Henrietta Odin in such favour- 


| able circumstances in early life as to fit her to 
zeal, tempered by knowledge, was equal to | become their nurse, their physician, and their 
all trials and adversities, and who, though | comforter, ministering with singular skill to 





their body and soul.” But the rationalising 
tendency of the religious teaching to which 
she had to listen, did not allow her to pass 
scathless. Virtue was then the one Saviour ; 
patriotism, we may almost say, stood for 
Christian _ self-denial. 
ferment of joy over the defeat of Napoleon ; 
and it was hard for one—young, lively, and 
gifted as Henrietta Odin was—to hold apart 
from the current that had set inso strong. She 
was fond of music, and had a fine turn for 
society. ‘The powers of Europe, weary of 
war, eventually guaranteed to the people the 


Society was in a | 


Her parents were Protestants; | 
When men | but at that time the Swiss Church was 
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blessings of peace ; and the Canton de Vaud, 
whose independence was confirmed, deter- 
mined to enjoy these blessings to the utmost. 
Progress of every kind enlivened the country, 
and a spirit of association spread everywhere, 
producing the happiest results. Societies 
sprung up in all places for the promotion of 
the natural sciences, the fine arts, music, 
singing, various projects of industry, &c., 
celebrating their fétes and anniversaries, and 
keeping the young in a perpetual whirl of 
excitement and pleasure. Henrietta greatly 
enjoyed these meetings. She was a fine 
singer; her voice was clear and powerful; 
and when she sang the patriotic songs which 
were then so popular, she threw so much 
soul into them that her father could not 
listen to her without tears.” But amid all 
this gaiety she felt a void in her heart. There 
was a worm at the root of her joy: she knew 
no real peace. 

Though her beauty and her Ifveliness had 
brought her many admirers, and even some 
offers for her hand, she preferred to marry a 
widower, M. Feller, with a young family, to 
whom she had resolved to act the part of a 
true mother. Her marriage took place in 
1822, and after as before it she was active in 
benevolent work. A great crisis came with 
the birth of a child. Her life was despaired 
of ; she was brought back from the gates of 
the grave. Just on her recovery a notable 
movement began in Geneva with the visit of 
the venerated Robert Haldane. Some time 
before, the clergy of the city, “ the venerable 
company,” as they were called, had given a 
rule forbidding in cunning terms the preach- 
ing even of the cardinal evangelical truths. 
A few of the students and ministers had pro- 
tested, but with no effect. Now, it was like 
the thaw after long frost. Society was 
thoroughly disturbed by the revival. 
Madame Feller heard of Haldane’s preach- 
ing through a nephew of her husband’s ; and 
M. Manuel, who was now appointed chap- 


| lain to the Penitentiary under her father, 


shared the new views, and was very useful to 
her. Light broke in on her soul—the great 
want she had felt was supplied. But the 
preachers were not so received by all. 
A vigorous opposition was raised against 
them. The arm of the law was called in to 
put down the Momiers, as the Evangelical 
party were called, and they were exposed to 
persecution, and some of the best known and 
most energetic of the preachers—Olivier, 
Chauvannes, Rochat, and others—driven into 
banishment, and some cast into prison. 
Madame Feller and her father were greatly 





exercised on their behalf; and, as the latter 
had now become head of police in Lausanne, 
he often rendered substantial service, though 
at great risk. 

“* Madame Feller,” we read, “ was one day 
enumerating, in conversation with M. Fivaz, 
the deliverances which the Lord granted 
during those days of suffering. ‘ If any one,’ 
she said, ‘ had assured me that a person had 
passed through pouring rain, with no umbrella, 
without receiving a drop of water, I should 
have more willingly believed it than that you 
and the little flock of the Lord could pass 
through those years of persecution with so 
little injury, and yet scarcely ever found it 
necessary to seek refuge in concealment.’” 

The death of her much-loved child, when 
about three years of age, only deepened the 
religious impressions that had been made; 
and though for a time she was visited by 
doubts and difficulties, she never lost her 
hold on the truth as it is in Jesus. And her 
husband’s somewhat sudden death, very 
shortly afterwards, seemed only to give the 
finishing touch to her Christian character. 
By-and-by she left the National Church and 
joined the Independent Church, notwith- 
standing that she thus seemed to separate 
herself from many friends ; but she was con- 
vinced that Evangelical truth was most freely 
proclaimed in the latter. When she joined 
this Church, the pastor said, “One of the 
reasons by which this sister has been induced 





to unite with us is, that we are, for the most | 


part, of the poor of this world.” 


In the | 


carrying on of her husband’s business, this | 
change was not likely to be in her favour. | 
The virulence of persecution was even turned | 
against her; but she was only the more | 
in active benevolence, having, by the case | 


of a poor forger, been led to interest her- 
self in the condition of the poor creatures 
in the prisons. 

Above a year and half after her husband’s 
death a chance arose for her to dispose of 
the business which she had carried on. She 
then joined her sisters in the store they had 
opened for ladies’ clothing, devoting all her 
spare time to deeds of benevolence. 
excessive application brought on a fever, 


Her | 


from which she seemed at the last moment | 


to recover at the urgent prayers of the 
Church. But her excessive weakness led 
her physician to recommend a residence in a 
warmer country for the summer months. She 
accordingly found a suitable place in the 
department of Doubs. She “was painfully 
struck by the moral and spiritual condition 
of the country. It was a real moral desert, 
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covered with the darkness of Popery, which 
no ray of gospel grace had ever penetrated. 
A dead, ignorant, superstitious Catholicism 
reigned supreme.” She now studied the 
Romish system in its practical effects; and 
the result was a resolution to use all the means 
in her power to bring some at least to a 
better*faith. ‘I was moved with compas- 
sion,” she says, “when I thought of the 
Spiritual state of these poor people. I spoke 
to them of the love of God to sinful men, 
and of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus. 
Sometimes they seemed to listen to me with 
pleasure. ‘That is fine! How touching it 
is!’ they exclaimed. But the prejudice 
against Protestants soon effaced these im- 
pressions. ‘Our religion,’ said they, ‘is the 
oldest and the best ; it was founded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on St. Peter and his 
successors!’ Then the door of controversy 
was opened, and that is seldom followed by 
good results.” 

Though it cannot be said that the results 
were commensurate with her exertions, this 
sojourn was an epoch in her life. She 
returned strong in health, revived and sanc- 
tified in spirit, ready to enter more heartily 
than evér into all the benevolent activities 
she had heretofore been identified with, and 
day by day a longing grew to do something 
for the Roman Catholics—a desire which 
was soon to have full realisation. M. Olivier 
had now returned to Lausanne. The perse- 
cution had died down—condemned at length 
by public sentiment. Madame Feller became 
a deaconess in the church where M. Fivaz 
had been—where M. Olivier was now 
minister. A Sunday-school was established— 
other forms of Christian work begun—amongst 
them, Bible societies and tract societies. 
And while so much work was being done at 
home, the desire increased to do something 
for those at a distance. The invitation of M. 
Olivier to go to Canada to form a mission 
among the French Canadians, led to a separa- 
tion of pastorand people; but both M. Olivier 
and his wife urged Madame Feller to give 
herself to missionary work, and join them in 
Canada. She was not long in making up 
her mind, and we are told that the day on 





| which her decision was known was a day of 
| mourning in Lausanne. 


Her father protested 
against the step, her friends entreated ; but 
she stood firm in her purpose. M. Odin 
said at length, “We can do nothing ; when 
she makes up her mind to anything, it is 
impossible to divert her from it.” On the 17th 
of August, 1835, she left Lausanne, reach- 
ing Canada in due course. Immediately on 





her arrival at Montreal, she commenced a 
school with seven children, who persevered 
in their attendance in spite of the threaten- 
ings of the priests. 


“These children,’ she says, “are very rough in 
their manners ; yet they are so happy in coming to us 
that they seem rather like children going to two 
mothers than to two mistresses; and we, on our 
parts, receive them with the warm affection of 
motherly love... .. Wherever the priests learn 
there is a Testament, the owner is commanded to 
burn it. These wretched enemies of God have been 
much disconcerted by our visits to their flocks, and 
have forbidden them from the pulpit to see me or 
listen to me. This makes my path a little more diffi- 
cult ; but I look to the Lord, and resolve to hold on ; 
He will bring me to those who are ‘ordained to 
eternal life,’ and His word will be received. By His 
favour some books have been kept and read, and some 
Bibles have been cheerfully bought. I have been 
driven from three houses, but welcomed in others, and 
invited to return.” 


During the first winter several conversions 
were reported. A French Canadian, sixty 
years old, received the truth, An American 
young lady, who was residing in Montreal for 
a time in order to learn the French language, 
and who had lived till then in ignorance, was 
brought to the knowledge of herself and the 
gospel. This helped greatly to lighten the 
gloom, for the prospect was far from bright ; 
and it was further darkened by the failure of 
M. Olivier’s health, which compelled him to 
return home. His concern for Madame 
Feller made him anxious she should go back 
with him. He felt he was so far responsible 
for the dangers in which she might be placed 
if she should stay—a lone woman in a foreign 
country, surrounded by enemies, whose influ- 
ence over the ignorant people was great, and 
who were not scrupulous as to the means they 
employed. But Madame Feller, though she 
realised all this, would not listen to the pro- 
posal. She had put her hand to the plough, 
and would not turn back. During next May 
she removed to St. John’s, where she was 
joined by M. Roussy, who helped to establish 
a preaching station there. Madame Feller 
knew human nature too well not to adapt 
herself to circumstances in all legitimate 
ways. She soon saw that the women were 
influenced only by self-interest, and would 
have left off going to mass if she could 
have paid them well. As there was no free 
school, she therefore offered to instruct their 
children. The-offer was joyfully accepted, 
and the school begun ; but the priest forbade 
the children to come, and the project was 
spoiled. Then St. John’s, in spite of unflinch- 
ing efforts put forth, proved a barren field. 
Priestly opposition was too great ; and living 
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| 
was too dear, to allow them to persevere as | 
they had hoped to do. But Mr. Roussy had | 
established a preaching station at Grand | 
Ligne, and had been allowed to commence | 
what promised to be the centre of a mission. 
It was thought that Madame Feller might be 
better received there. To Grand Ligne she 
accordingly went. She immediately began 
to visit and to invite the children to come to 
be taught. She was more successful than 
she had hoped. Two garrets of a log-hut 
had been set at her disposal—each about 
twelve feet square—and these formed all her 
accommodation. One of them was her | 





| the elementary part of the business had 








chamber, the other answered all purposes ; 
it was parlour, kitchen, schoolroom in one. 


‘There, from nine in the morning till noon, and 


| from two till five in the afternoon, Madame Feller 


instructed children, upwards of twenty being gene- 
rally present. At six in the evening there was a 
meeting for adults, which partook of the character of 
a school and a Bible-class, At that meeting, after 
been de- 
spatched, Madame Feller read and explained portions 
of Scripture, and answered innumerable questions 
respecting the truths of the gospel. So deeply 


| interested were those who attended, that the exercises 
| were not unfrequently prolonged till midnight. It soon 


appeared that increase of knowledge and intellectual 
gratification were not the governing considerations in 





Log-hut in which Madame Feller began her work. 


all cases. Enlightenment was not the end, but the 

means ; nothing effectual was accomplished till the 

soul submitted to the Lord Jesus. Cases of con- 

version soon gladdened the heart of the missionary. 

‘The work prospers at the Grande Ligne,’ said 

Madame Feller ; ‘we have there about twenty Pro- 

testants, who have entirely abandoned Popery, and 

we are happy to inform you that six of them give | 
satisfactory proof that they are Christians.’ ” 


And of her self-denials and labours we 
have these glimpses :— 


“While Madame Feller occupied the two rooms | 
in the garret her engagements were sufficiently 
varied and numerous. ‘The housekeeping depart- 
ment had its peculiar difficulties. There was no 
butcher in the neighbourhood—no baker—and some- 
times it was hardly possible to procure food. Nor 
had she any servant. All the work was done by 
herself. And it was cheerfully done. She tells the 
Swiss Committee of her cooking provision on Satur- 
day for the ensuing week. Hier sister is informed of | 





her successful efforts in making bread. 
never handled paste before, but she determined to 
try what she could do, and the result was that the 
bread of her own making was especially good: ‘ she 
had never eaten better bread in her life.’ Then a 
lady in New York sent her twenty dollars to buy a 
cow, which would prove very serviceable to her, par- 
ticularly in winter; and she had procured ‘a little 
pig.’ A female attendant would have been an ac- 


| ceptable addition to the household; but Madame 


Feller comforted herself by the reflection that as she 
would have to show a girl everything, and ¢ed/ her 
everything, and then, probably, be obliged to do it 
all herself, it was better to grapple with her burden- 
some duties till suitable aid could be obtained. It 
might be reasonably hoped that her instructions and 
example would produce a beneficial change in the 
habits of the French Canadians around her, and 
raise them to a higher level of civilisation. 

‘‘Her labours during the first winter at Grande 
Ligne were excessive. The inhabitants quickly dis- 
covered that they had acquired in her a treasure of 
unspeakable worth, and they resorted to her in all 





She had | 
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their needs, real or imaginary. If they wanted 
advice, who was so capable of guiding them as this 
lady, whose wisdom struck them with astonishment 
and awe? If their children were sick, they went to 
her for counsel and medicine. She often rendered 
them essential service under their personal ailments, 
and thus saved the expense of a physician. If they 
desired to correspond with relatives or friends at a 
distance, so few of them could write, and that so 
imperfectly, that Madame Feller’s pen was frequently 
in requisition. In short, all classes looked up to her 
as a benefactor, and even those whom priestly in- 
fluence induced to regard her with aversion as a 
heretic, could not but confess her excellence, and 
were quite willing to be sharers of her kindness. In 
addition to all this, she embraced every opportunity 
of visiting them in their houses for religious purposes, 
as she could gain admittance when Mr. Roussy, the 
preacher, would have been repelled.”’ 


As Mr. Roussy extended his preaching 
tours into the Border States of the Union, 
where French Canadians had settled, numbers 
were added to Madame Feller’s classes, and 
it became clear that a new school-house must 
be found. Another winter could not be 
passed in the log-hut. Friends in Champlain, 
Montreal, and other places came liberally for- 
ward, and a small school-house was built. 
But before this advantageous change had 
time to tell, Canadian discontent issued in 
the rebeflion, and advantage being taken of 
the disorder to persecute the missionaries, 
and to use extreme violence towards 
them, it was found advisable, for a time, to 
quit Grand Ligne for Champlain. “They 
left on the 4th of November, in mournful 
procession, some walking, some riding, with 
very little provision for the journey, and 
already exhausted by the anxiety and fatigue 
which they had undergone.” At Champlain 
many privations awaited them, but their 
wants were supplied. In the most trying 
circumstances, during these two months, 
Madame Feller and Mr. Roussy continued 
their evangelical efforts. When at length 
they returned to Grand Ligne, they found 
that they had been plundered of everything 
that had been left. 


‘‘There were no remains of the plentiful crops 
which God had given them, and the proceeds of 
which would have paid their debts and supported 
them during the year. No cows! no pigs! no 
bread! and in the winter season no work was to be 
had. Nursing mothers had no nourishment but 
potatoes—not a morsel of bread, except what little 
we could share with them. In this state of complete 
destitution we saw the seed-time approach. It was 
evident that our poor brethren could not sow the 
land; there was nothing before them but the most 
appalling misery, the consequences of which none 
could foresee. I had spent all, to my last crown, in 
the purchase of potatoes and wheat, and Brother 
Roussy had advanced every shilling that he had; 
but all was insufficient for the wants of so many, and 
for the quantity of land that was to be sown. We 





could not expect any help from our neighbours, nor 
could we foresee from what quarter deliverance would 
come.” 


But friends in Switzerland had been thinking 
of them, and just in time helparrived. Before 
long they were able to say that their position 
was much better than before the rebellion. 
Madame Feller’s medical skill was often 
found to be of immense aid to her in gaining 
access to the people. An ill-tempered old 
neighbour, who was enraged when his 
daughter renounced Popery, and actually 
turned her out of his house, got run away 
with by his horse, was thrown, and very much 
hurt ; Madame Feller bound up his wounds, 
and so assiduously attended to them, that the 
man became friendly, if not converted, and 
received back his Protestant daughter. A 
woman pre-eminently wicked, and so angry 
against them, that she had declared she 
would receive no help from the missionaries, 
had a child taken ill, and nigh even unto 
death. The mother at length yielded, and 
begged Madame Feller to come. By the 
blessing of God on her treatment, the child 
recovered, and the whole family began to 
attend Madame Feller’s meetings. These 
are but two out of many notable cases. 

By 1838 the work had increased immensely. 
Mr. Roussy, necessarily, as he became in- 
terested in his other stations, left Grand Ligne 
more and more to Madame Feller. She was 
often sick, and suffered much from neuralgiac 
pains. Had it not been that the little leaven 
was now clearly leavening the whole lump, 
she must have succumbed. But she foresaw 
that the purchase of land and the erection of 
a mission-house would be accepted as a 
guarantee which would bring many waverers 
to join the mission, and this hope sustained 
her in face of all obstacles. This might 
readily have been achieved by putting the 
mission under either the Foreign Evangelical 
Society of New York, or the Canada Baptist 
Missionary Society of Montreal. Madame 
Feller at first feared that as such a step would 
imply a certain surrender of freedom, this 
might speedily come to affect progress in 
another way. Though she was far from 
strong, she undertook journeys to New York, 
to Philadelphia, and other places, to urge her 
claims upon the Christian Churches. All 
the while, she directed the work at Grand 
Ligne by letter, greatly encouraged by the 
steadfastness of the converts. She had a 
hope, too, that if she could but‘ command a 
bit of land, she might practically show the 
Canadians—who were devoted to unchanged 
routine, and had no idea of doing anything 
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differently from their grandfathers—how much 
their agriculture could be improved—a fact 


| which shows how her deep religious convic- 


tions harmonized with prudent foresight and 
the most practical aims. ‘I am sure,” she 
writes, “that papa would laugh heartily if he 
were to see me walking after the plough and 
directing the men to plough deeper, while 
they argue the matter with me, and endea- 
vour to persuade me that the land will be 
ruined. I advise them, too, to manure their 
fields, as they have not been accustomed to 
do.” 

The responses to her appeal had been so 
generous that the building of the new mission- 
house was soon carried out, and it was 
opened on August 9, 1840—a memorable 
day in the history of the mission. It was a 
plain, substantial building, well-suited to its 
purpose. Its cost (purchase of land included) 
amounted to more than ten thousand dollars. 


|| ‘A large portion of the timber employed in 


the construction was obtained on the farm. 
The services of an architect were dispensed 
with ; M. Roussy personally superintending 
the workmen, and sometimes repairing to 
Madame Feller for advice.” And not the 
least of the reasons for rejoicing was, that 
Madame Feller’s health speedily improved in 
the new dwelling. 

A remarkable accession was brought to 


| their strength in the conversion of M. 


Normandeau, a Roman Catholic priest, who 
devoted himself thoroughly to the work. 


| This was soon followed by the conversion of 





'| Dr. Cote, a physician who had hitherto lived 


a sceptical life, and had been concerned in 
the rebellion. Hesoon showed the thorough- 
ness of his conversion by earnest self-denial, 
and, together with Mrs. Cote, did much to 
establish several stations—the chief being 
that at St. Pie. Madame Feller was par- 
ticularly gratified by the founding of this 
station. 

Circumstances had now arisen—chiefly the 
great extent of the mission and the increasing 
expenditure, the care of which tended to 
withdraw energy from the proper missionary 
work—which seemed to render it advisable 
that the mission should be placed under the 
charge of one of the greater societies. The 
Canada Baptist Missionary Society accordingly 
agreed to take chargeof it. But this did not 
relieve Madame Feller from concern for the 
support of Grand Ligne, and unexpected diffi- 
culties soon presented themselves. A certain 
Baptist character was thus given to the settle- 
mentwhich it had not hitherto borne. Though 
Madame Feller in much sympathized with 





the Baptists, she was not a Baptist. Now 
many ladies who were not Baptists withdrew 
themselves from the Ladies’ Societies. Ma- 
dame Feller, in order to set matters straight, 
undertook a series of journeys through the 
United States. She hoped to found more 
ladies’ and other associations, to raise funds, 
and otherwise to forward the work. Much 
good fruit is reported of these journeys— 
several conversions of a most interesting 
character having arisen from Madame Feller’s 
conversations with persons whom she met. 
In 1848 again the funds ran low, and she 
was much depressed, but a visit to the 
Southern States brought such results as made 
matters right. Madame Feller’s heart was 
overjoyed. “Can you realise,” she writes, 
“the blessing of being out of debt? What 
a favour! What a deliverance!” 

On her return she at once resumed her 
ordinary duties—finding everywhere tokens 
of increased influence, over which she 
humbly rejoiced. The priests made fresh 
but unavailing efforts to excite the old oppo- 
sition and dislike. ‘They seized Bibles and 
burned them in heaps, but they could not 
stop the work. A more serious trial was the 
death of Dr. Cote in 1850, and of Mrs. Cote 
in 1851, within a year of each other. A 
source of thankfulness was that others were 
raised up to take their places, and the years 
1852-3 have nothing to report save steady 
progress. Though in the latter year her 
health failed again, she undertook another 
journey to the United States, the loss caused 
by the calamity of a fire at St. Pie was made 
up, and though the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, to whose care the mission 
had in 1850 been transferred, was unable to 
remit the money expected, Madame Feller’s 
indomitable perseverance carried matters 
through, and a new building, the Feller 
Institute, was opened in November, and a 
deed of incorporation drawn up for the 
mission. 

So, with unwavering steadfastness, Madame 
Feller carried on her great work. Though 
her aspirations after holiness were intense, 
and her exhortations to those around her 
pungent and powerful, her attention to 
details was exact and unwearying. But now 
age begun to tell upon her, and she had to 
confine her personal efforts to the mission- 
house. A journey to Switzerland was recom- 
mended in 1859. Her friends at Lausanne 
were anxious she should remain, but she 
wrote to Grand Ligne, “It is almost three 
months since I left you. It is a long 
time—a very long time. I am very happy 
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here. I am resting. But my thoughts are 
with you. I pray with you. I go from 
station to station. 
and there, to commune with each of our 
dear missionaries and the dear friends around 
them. I feel that I have left a home and 
a large family, and that I am thoroughly 
Canadian.” 

She returned home by way of New York, 
and reached Grand Ligne in December, 1861. 
The history of the mission during the years 


1862-6, was one of uninterrupted prosperity ; | 


My heart lingers here | 


| but in 1867 there came a series of discourage- 
| ments. Funds were so low that it was judged 
prudent not to re-open the schools for a 
|time. “I am crushed,” said Madame 
| Feller;” but she set herself to try to esta- 
| blish agents to collect. She suggested by-and- 
| by that she should be allowed to retire and 
| take a cottage near the mission ; but before 
| this was arranged she became seriously ill, 
| and after lingering for four days, she passed 
| away on the 19th of March, 1868. 
! But her work remains. The temporary 
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Mission Institute Buildings. 


‘cloud passed over, and the mission is now 
more prosperous than ever. We read in the 
biography :— 


‘«‘ The writer remembers the time when there was 
not a known French Canadian Protestant in the 
whole country. When, therefore, we can say to-day 
that, through the evangelical labours of the mission- 
aries, several thousands have seceded from the 
Church of Rome, it must be considered a very re- 
markable result. Without entering into minute 
details, we will only say that the present state of the 
mission shows eight organized churches, with a total 
membership of four hundred members, and about 
one thousand adherents. Belonging to the said 


churches are four chapels, three of which are built of 


brick and one of stone; in other places the services 
are held in school-houses; at Grande Ligne and 
Longueuil the services are held in the large lecture- 
rooms of the Institute. The mission owns the two 
large, substantial, and comely buildings known as 
the Feller Institute at Longueuil, opposite Montreal, 
and the Grande Ligne Mission House, to which is 
attached a moderate-sized farm, the products of 
which are used to the benefit of the Institute. In 
each of these institutes are yearly received for tuition 
and board, at a very moderate rate, and a few almost 
gratuitously, about forty pupils, the girls and young 
women at the Feller Institute, the boys and young 
men at the Grande Station. The object of these 
establishments is to extend the benefits of an evan- 
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gelical training to the sons and daughters of the 
Protestant converts, to such of the Roman Catholic 
‘youths who may seek admission there, and to prepare 
future labourers for the missionary work. There are 
now in connection with the mission five ordained 
ministers, three evangelists, and three teachers. 
These are exclusive of female teachers, who are 
sometimes two or three for the work in the Institute. 
The scattered position of many of the adherents in 
a places makes it very difficult to form Sun- 
day-schools of much importance as to numbers. 
There are but five in connection with the mission 
churches, amounting altogether to about one hundred 
and fifty scholars. ’ 
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‘‘ None of these figures’ represents anything like 
the work accomplished by this mission. Since the 
year 1840 more than thirteen hundred pupils have 
passed from one to four years in the institution of 
Grande Ligne and Longueuil. Not less than four 
thousand persons have been brought to the know- 
ledge of the gospel from the errors of Romanism. 
These are pretty much scattered all over the domi- 
nion of Canada, and in many of the Northern States 
of the American Union. In several of those States 
are now found French churches organized, active in 
missionary labours among the thousands of French 
Canadian Romanists who emigrate to the United 
States.” 





Memorial to Madame Feller. 


The French Canadians erected a monu- 
ment of which we are enabled to give an 
engraving. On the north side is the inscrip- 
tion in French :—“ A tribute of gratitude 
and love, presented by the French Cana- 
dians, to the memory of their dear benefac- | 
tress, whose Christian devotedness procured | 
for them the knowledge of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” And on the south side this 
passage, which Madame Feller had long 
before selected: “As we have borne the | 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the | 
image of the heavenly ” (1 Cor. xv. 49). 

V. N.S. 


| strength. 


Love was the source of Madame Feller’s 
It was the master passion: it 
ruled her. But she did not forget the body, 
because she regarded the soul as_ the 
prime concern. ‘She was wont to devote 
attention to the details of the mission 
wardrobe and laundry, as well as to the 
deliberations of committees and mission 
boards.” And it is because of this that her 


| example has a value for others than mis- 


sionaries, though for, them it is a command- 
ing one. 
E. CONDER GRAY. 
49 
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I SET these words before you, my brethren, 
because they express a great divine prin- 
ciple in regard to the progress of God’s cause 
in the world, and because they tend to 
rebuke and correct some of our faults and 
mistakes in reference to that subject. 

Our faults and mistakes are these—that 
we expect immediate results, that our faith 
sinks under discouragement, that we fail to see 
the importance of small things, when com- 
bined with other small things ; and the con- 
sequence is that we do not persevere as we 
ought to do in working for God, and that we 
are not careful enough in acting together. 


slight changes in one place are brought into 
connection with slight changes in another 
place, that together they effect a great deal 
which they could not effect singly. It is 
quite true that there is only “a little here,” 
only “ a little there ;” but in the end there is 
much, and that much is good. 

We see this law exemplified in Nature ; 
and we ought to look to Nature for such 
| teaching in general principles. The God of 
Grace and the God of Nature is one and the 
same; and the principles on which He acts 
in the natural world we should expect—if 
only we inquire carefully, as scientific men 
inquire—we should expect, I say, to see at 
work in the spiritual sphere likewise. 

Take one of the most familiar of the out- 
ward aspects of Nature. We all watch with 
interest the progress of Spring, whether there 
is any poetry in our constitution or not. 
This has been a year, when we have had 
only a scanty amount of that which we call 
Spring—so that Summer will be upon us 
almost before we seem to have done with 
Winter. The change, however, within a 
month in the outward aspect of things, has 
been very great; and yet how gradual! 
Who can say how it came and where it 
began? A faint, fresh green just visible in 
the hedgerow—a richer growth, hardly per- 
ceptible, in the fields—a few small flowers, 
and then a few more, timidly appearing—the 
buds on the twigs of the larger trees hesi- 
tating at first in the cold air, and then ex- 
panding—“ here a little and there a little "— 








* A Sermon preached before the St. Asaph Church Confer- 
ence at Rhyl, May 18th, 1876. 





Now God’s rule is, that great results come | 
slowly from small beginnings, that progress is | 
often most real when least perceptible, that | 


and presently the change is seen everywhere, | 





“HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE.’’* 


ISAIAH xxviii. 10, 13. 


the face of the world is new. As our poet 
says: When Nature, at this season, “ tries 
her finest touch,” she veils herself around. 
Who ever saw the first approach of Spring ? 
You watch for it in vain. 
“The gazing eye no change can trace: 
3ut look away a little space ; 


Then turn, and lo! ’tis there.” * 


And as with the Poetry of Nature, so with 
its Science—though, indeed, we need not 
separate them too sharply; for surely Poetry, 
as well as Science, has a place in our thoughts 
concerning the grand and stately preparation 
of the Earth which is fitted for Man. We 
know something now, though not very much 
yet, of the manner in which continents are 
formed. Slow upheaving and slow subsiding 
are commonplaces now in our manner of 
speaking of these things. But who ever saw 
these changes in progress? ‘The effect of 
them is familiar to us in the outline of our 
coasts, the fertility of the soil, the strength of 
the hills, the wealth of our mines ; but how 
small was each stage in the process, through 
any periods of time that we can conceive ! 
And it is not only the imperceptible slowness 
of the progress, which we must here con- 
sider, but the power of combination also. 
It is not simply that this great physical work 
is done by little and little ; but it is “a little 
here” and “a little there.” No better 
instance of this power of the combination of 
small things can be given than that which is 
furnished by those downs and escarpments 
of the white chalk, which has been called “ the 
special feature and the special pride of the 
south of England.” Those hills and cliffs 
are almost entirely formed of the shells of 
the most tiny animals, who co-operated 
together for this end in the depths of the sea, 
long ago. And now similar deposits are 
being formed, for future ends which we know 
not yet, by tiny animals of the same kind, at 
vast depths, over the floor of that.sea which 
stretches before us here towards the Western 
World.t Such thoughts lead us to some- 
thing like a just perception of that divine 
law, which is patient in its use of time, and 
mighty in its use of combination. 

And, to turn now from things natural tothings 
sacred, or rather, to turn from the world of 
Sight to the world of Revelation (for the 
natural world, too, is sacred, being created 


* The Christian Year. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
+ See Kingsley’s “Town Geology,” pp. 107—109. 
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and being governed by God), we find this | 
law exemplified in His slow and gradual | 
preparation, through Jewish history, for the 
Kingdom of Christ. How small some of | 
the incidents of that history appear, when | 
viewed by themselves! Yet how great is | 
the aggregate result, and how full of blessing | 
to all mankind! Abraham, coming from 
his own country, passes over the frontier of 
a land he has not yet seen: he is merely a 
wandering Arab: yet here is the beginning 
of the history of that famous Hebrew people, 
and their famous land. Joseph, going over 
the pastures in search of his brethren and 
their sheep, happens to cross the path of 
certain Ishmaelite merchants on their way 
from Gilead to Egypt; and this little incident 
determined the whole course of the future 
destiny of the Chosen People. So with | 
Moses: the saving of that infant life has | 
coloured all the history of the civilised | 
world. So with David: he was only a 
shepherd boy ; but his name is inseparably 
connected with all the strength and glory of | 
the Kingdom of Christ. These small things | 
—‘‘here” by the Euphrates—‘ there” by 
the Nile—“here and there” in the Holy | 
Land itself—grew together into one great 
result, which we at length are in some degree 
able to appreciate. We are sometimes struck | 
by the apparent triviality of various things | 
that are prominent in the Old Testament, 
and our faith is tried as to the divinity of 
what we read there. But let us view these | 
things as examples of a great divine law— 
and let us remember that we are to expect | 
the same law to be perceptible in Nature 
and in Grace—and we shall perhaps cease to 
wonder. 

And, as with the preparatory Hebrew | 
history, so with the gradual building up of 
the Christian Church itself, recorded for us | 
in outline in the pages of the New Testament. | 
What do we see when we read the Acts 
of the Apostles? A slight touch of Christi- 
anity, so to speak, on the shores of the 
Levant, like the first green in early spring, 
at Antioch, at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, at 
Corinth. We see the beginning of Christi- 
anity in Europe in a small company of 
women, who meet together for prayer. We 
see a captive coming into the metropolis of | 
the Empire, after an inclement winter and a | 
dangerous shipwreck : he writes a few letters : 
other Apostles are similarly labouring, and | 
similarly writing—we hardly know where. | 
It is “ here a little and there a little.” Pass | 
two or three centuries, which are only mo- 
ments in the sight of Him, with whom “a 


thousand years are as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years,” and, behold, the 
civilised world is Christian! Those small 
streams have flowed together into one; and 
other streams have flowed in since, which, 
if not sources, are precious tributaries ; and 
now there is a great river, and we are by 
the side of it—the river which makes glad 
the City of God, and the tree of life is “ on 
either side of the river and in the midst of 
the street,” and it bears its fruit every month, 
and its leaves are “for the healing of the 
nations.” 

And our own experience will furnish us 
with ready illustrations of this same divine 
law. What an illustration, for example, is 
supplied by the theory and practice of educa- 
tion! Here we ought to quote the whole 
passage from Isaiah: “The word of the 
Lord was unto them precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, line upon line, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little!” 
How we recognise in a moment the truth 
of the description! We cannot educate 
otherwise. There must be patient perse- 
verance, there must be perpetual repetition, 
and perseverance and repetition in regard 
not to one thing only, but many things. 
What we have a right to expect is, that these 
many little things will combine into one 
great and good result. But we have no 
right to expect a good result in any other 
way, Or any great immediate result at all. 
God’s law defies all our attempts to break 
it. We do often attempt to break it; but 
we are always disappointed. Whatever 
high eminence or large usefulness may 
ensue, in the statesman, in the theologian, 
in the philosopher, this comes, so far as it is 
caused by education, not from one volcanic 
effort, but through the multiplication and 
combination of many things that are small. 

Anda second illustration—and a most seri- 
ous and solemn one—is furnished through our 
own experience in that part of the formation of 
character which we call habit. We all know 
the power of habit, though we think but little 
of it—for this very reason, that its power 
over us is so vast and pervading. Our 
proverb says that habit is second nature ; 


| but we quote proverbs, and forget that they 


are terribly true of ourselves. And how are 
habits formed? ‘They are formed little by 
little, but with a most momentous result. 
The change comes gradually year by year. 
Small acts constantly repeated — and one 
class of acts combining imperceptibly with 
another class—lead to customary states of 
mind and customary courses of conduct. 
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So we become what weare. So the character 
is formed ; and with that character we pass 
into the other world. We cannot escape 
the operation of this divine law. If any 
personal application of our text is peculiarly 
imperative upon us all, it is this which has 
reference to the formation of the power of 
habit. Let us put this formation under the 
direction of Grace. Let us enlist this power 
on the side of Religion. Christ indeed died 
for us ; the Holy Spirit is with us to sanctify 
us ; but this law of habit is never suspended. 

And now with regard to the Church- 
meeting which has been appointed to take 
place here at this time, is it not quite obvious, 
brethren, that the train of thought which we 
have been following conducts us to some 
very useful and encouraging reflections? 
I say “encouraging ;” and let us say so 
strongly. There is a sense in which we 
ought to attach great importance to our- 
selves and to our work. It is but little that 
any of us can do; and the all-seeing God 
knows full well how much infirmity and sin 
cleaves to our very best endeavours. Still 
He can use our poor instrumentality for very 
large results ; and we cannot tell in what way 
He may be pleased so to use it. “Herea 
little and there a little,” expresses the plan of 
God's operation, in this case as in others. 

Especially we must bear in mind the 
divine power of combination. Let us 
earnestly seek to act together, whenever we 
can act together without sacrifice of principle. 
It is God’s law that the good done by one 
man should be joined on to the good done 
by another man, and that so His cause 
advances, not simply by the heroic efforts 
of a few, but, gently and silently, by the co- 
operation of many. 





And co-operation needs forbearance. It 
needs that we form charitable judgments 
one of another, that we do not magnify 
differences, that we do not treat that which 
is trivial as though it were of vital conse- 
quence ; and, on the other hand, that we do 
not give pain and. offence, and occasion for 
misunderstanding, through disregard of the 
feelings of others. “Look not every man,” 
says the Apostle, “on his own things: but 
every man also on the things of others—in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than himself.” 

For, to conclude, co-operation needs 
humility. I said that, in one sense, we ought 
to regard ourselves as important, and our 
work as important ; and that was true. But 
it is true, also, and very essential to be 
remembered, that each of us singly is of 
very little consequence, and that our separate 
work has a very small place in reference to 
the whole. Once more, let us take a-lesson 
from the physical world. What harmony there 
is in Nature, because of due subordination 
of each part to every other part! In Nature 
is no intrusive interference, because every- 
thing there is in its place. And this is a pic- 
ture of what ought to be in the kingdom of 
grace, in the Church of God. The promises 
are unbounded to the lowly in spirit. 
“Who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, and 
who shall rest on thy Holy Hill? He that 
setteth not by himself, but is lowly in his 
own eyes, and maketh much of them that 
fear the Lord.” With such men is the 
secret of true influence, and to that influence 
we can set no limit. ‘“ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth.” J. S. HOWSON. 





WORK AND PLAY. 


- O# why did you call me, mother! 
I was sitting beside the stream, 
And watching the play of my sailing-boat 
As she danced in a bright sunbeam, 
And I tossed the pebbles in, one by one, 
Till the water grew strong and high— 
Then I cheered and cheered, till I almost feared 
I should anger old Bessy hard by! 


‘‘But, mother ! why will you sit and sew 
Through the whole long summer day ? 

You'll come and look at my sailing-boat 
As she rides.in her miniature bay ? 

And when I’m a man, and at sea, mother, 
T’'ll not let you sit and sew, 


; But build you a ship, where the men, mother, 


Shall cheer us wherever we go! 





“But I cannot now stay if you wen’t, mother, 
For I promised our Harry, at three, 

To mect him down by the Squire’s walk 
To climb the old chestnut tree; 

And T hear it’s two by the minister’s clock, 
And my ‘top mast’ not yet done ; 

But half-an-hour will finish that— 
So—a kiss! and hurrah for a run!” 


And the boy returned to his sailing-boat, 
While the mother’s eyes grew dim 
With tears—to think of the coming years, 
When she could not work for him ; 
And the coat is worn—and the coat is torn— 
And a ship rides out of the bay ; 
But mothers must weep till they fall asleep, 
And work while the children play ! 
F. ROCHAT. 
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_ Ceres. 

in one 
point, 
has in 
recent 
years 
done 
much to 
atone 
for great 
remiss- 
ness. 
Up to 
1852 it 
boaste d 
no such 
institu- 
tion as 
a Chil- 
dren’s 
H o- 
spital. 
When 
we consider how great the death-rate is 
amongst quite young children—nearly a 
third of the whole number born dying before 
they reach their fifth year 
of suffering which this implies, we cannot 
but be struck with painful surprise that no 
effort was made at an earlier period specially 








to provide medical care for the sick children | 


of the poor. In this hospital and in that a 
ward was set apart for juveniles, or they 
were mixed indiscriminately with the adults, 
but generally—and it is truly lamentable to 
have to say so—the children were looked 
upon as “ incumbrances” rather than aught 
else ; and the accommodation was so inade- 
quate that the effort to obtain admission, if 
put forth at all, only, in the multitude of 
cases, withdrew the care and energies of the 
parents at the most serious crisis from the 
responsible task of nursing. 
that time, even more so than now, the houses 


of the poorer orders made efficient nursing | 


almost impossible, however well disposed the 
parents might be. Inthe one room, most 
often crowded with other children, exposed 


and the amount | 


And. then at | 


| we need not be surprised at this excessive 
juvenile death-rate. A certain order of phi- 
losophers, with a quick eye for the compensa- 
tions of life, have an easy way of regarding 
such matters. “The weak ones died off,” 
they say, “and the stronger only survived 
the ordeal; and so the race was kept up to 
|a higher physical standard.” They seem to 
forget, however, that the very conditions 
which proved fatal to so many could not pos- 
sibly improve the physique of those who were 
spared and still exposed to them. Christian 
benevolence, at any rate, has no right to 
take any comfort out of such reasoning, 
even although it were not fallacious and 
casuistical. Its duty lies clear before it—to 
aid the poor, to lessen suffering, to pay 
special regard to the little ones. And, in 
spite of all that utilitarianism and cynical 
philosophy may say, it has proved itself over 
and over again the exponent of the truest 
economy and the most practical philosophy. 
The reverence for life which it exhibits in 
its craving to succour and to heal, dissemi- 
nates, in the lowest social strata, a ready 
sense of sympathy which.is an invaluable 
element in national life ; whilst the very con- 
| tact with fresh and bright conditions, amid 
which the ailing children are seen by the 
parents and friends, often turns out to be the 
best stimulant to improvement in the humble 
home. So that looked at in several aspects, 
on which we cannot now enlarge, hospitals 
for children have proved themselves such 
| efficient educators that we might well regret, 
on this if on no other score, their late insti- 
|tution. Even now is it not a mournful fact 
that in London, with its upwards of three 
million souls—due proportion of that being 
young children who swarm in unclean courts 
| and alleys—there are only about four hundred 
“ Children’s Hospital” beds altogether ?” 

| The first Children’s Hospital was that in 
| Great Ormond Street, which, as we have 
| said, was founded in 1852. It has about 
|one hundred and thirty beds, fifty of these 
| being in the Convalescent Home at High- 
gate. Next followed, in 1866, the Victoria 











to draughts, often damp through washing, | Hospital at Chelsea, of which we are now 
or overheated through cooking and other | to write in detail; and about the same time 
necessary processes that could not be sus-| the Belgrave Hospital was opened, with 
pended, what chance was there for the little | some forty beds. These were followed, in 
patients to get round? But when to this is | 1867, by the North-Eastern Hospital in the 
added the terrible ignorance as to treatment | Hackney Road, with nearly thirty beds. 
and favourable conditions which prevailed |The year following saw the foundation of 


and still prevails among the working classes, | that most remarkable enterprise, the East 
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London Hospital in Ratcliffe, with about 
forty beds, which is still carried on in the 
same crazy old sail-loft as at first, though a 
fine new building is now in course of erec- 
tion, in which, let us hope, work of as good 
a quality as that done in the shabby sail-loft 
may be achieved in far greater quantity. In 
1869, the Evalina in Southwark, with some 
sixty-five beds, was founded. From this it 
will be seen that the little accommodation 
which exists is fairly well disposed between 
the East and the West of London. It might 
seem at first view as though the West had 
the advantage over the East, since the pres- 
sure at once of population and of poverty 
may be assumed to be found in the latter. 
But those who know London best will hardly 
be disposed to wish that the Western accom- 
modation should be diminished, however 
much that in the East may be increased. It 
will at all events be long before any district 
is too well supplied. 

The Victoria Hospital was founded in 
1866. Some gentlemen had been much 
impressed by the condition of the poor in 
Chelsea, Brompton, and other parts of 
Western London, when sickness visited their 
children“ or epidemics prevailed. For no- 
where does it seem as though the text, “ The 
poor ye have always with you,” were more 
exactly and fully fulfilled than in our great 
“City of Extremities.” In districts where, 
passing along the main thoroughfares, no 
symptoms are to be seen of aught save wealth 
and plenty, and in which the stranger might 
fancy poverty never showed its face, the 
initiated can recognise only too well the 
“outer gloss” which civilisation puts on. 
A few minutes’ walk from the most fashion- 
able London squares, and you may find 
yourself in the most squalid of courts and 
mews, where poor creatures huddle together 
and contrive to live amid festering heaps of 
filth, and in dwellings that are little better 
than pigsties. “The rich and the poor meet 
together” certainly in other than the Scrip- 
ture sense ; but the poor do not show them- 
selves freely, and the rich incline to shut 
their eyes to the unpleasant fact that fever- 
breeding dens may lie so near to their pa- 
latial abodes. Dirt and want breed disease 
in the west as in the east, and all may suffer 
by it. These gentlemen, impressed by the 
risks which the wealthy ran as well as the 
poor, and anxious to serve the interests of 
both, made known their intention of starting 
an Hospital for Children. They managed to 
alight on one of those old-fashioned red- 
brick mansions with wide wings which used 





to adorn the river-side about Chelsea, but 
are now rapidly disappearing ; and they had 
it set in order as well as they could for the 
purpose in view. They met with sufficient 
support to enable them, on the 5th of No- 
vember, to open an out-patients’ department ; 
but for some months the funds were so low 
that nothing more could be done, though 
the number of out-patients fully demon- 
strated the need that had existed for such 
an institution. On the 25th of April, how- 
ever, the first in-patient was received at 
Gough House, and soon the six beds that 
had been supplied were full. Ina few weeks 
more the number of beds was doubled ; by 
the middle of June, twenty-four beds had 
been provided ; and up to the sth of No- 
vember, closing the first year, thirty-nine 
patients had been admitted. 

Of these thirty-nine patients, at the end of 
the year twenty-eight had been discharged 
cured or greatly relieved, and eleven 
remained in the hospital, not a single death 
having occurred. In addition, over five 
thousand out-patients had been treated. This 
was a pretty good year’s work to start with ; 
but the managers of the charity, seeing what 
a field lay outside, determined to lose no 
time in extending their work. In the second 
year, therefore, the number of in-patients 
rose to one hundred and thirty-four, with 
some nine thousand out-patients. Sir James 
Ferguson, always ready to give his great 
name and his skill to serve in such a cause, 
acted as chairman at the first annual meeting, 
and became one of the consulting surgical 
staff. So year by year the work has gone on 
steadily increasing, till we find that the in- 
patients have risen to an average of nearly 
four hundred, and the out-patients to 
seventeen thousand. Sometimes as many 
as one hundred out-patients have been 
seen in one day. The number in 1875 
somewhat fell below this average, owing to 
the hospital having in the latter part of the 
year been closed for repairs. 

The ceremony at the re-opening of the 
hospital on the zoth of May last was a most 
interesting one. The Princess Louise was 
present, and showed the utmost interest in 
the little sufferers, conversing in the most 
affectionate way with several of them, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury read a most 
suitable short service, as may be judged from 
the prayers we here give :—* 

“ Almighty and merciful God, who hast promised 
by Thy Son Jesus Christ that they who give to 
one of Thy little ones a cup of cold water only in the 


name of a disciple, shall in no wise lose their reward, 
we beseech Thee graciously to accept and furthe 
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this our humble endeavour to help and comfort, for 
Thy sake, the sick and suffering children of the poor. 
Bless all who have planned and carried out this work 
of love: pour into all our hearts that most excellent 
gift of charity; and grant that in ‘this and all our 
works, begun, continued, and ended in Thee, we may 
glorify Thy holy name, and finally, by Thy mercy, 
obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


“ Almighty and most merciful God and Saviour, 
extend, we beseech Thee, Thy accustomed goodness 
to all children who in this Hospital, now or hereafter, 
may be grieved with sickness. Sanctify Thy fatherly 
correction to them, that, though for the present 
grievous, it may hereafter yield the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. Bless all the means entrusted to those 
who minister to them in body or in soul. Grant to all 
whom it shall be Thy good pleasure to restore to 
health, to lead the residue of their lives in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, as Thy children by adoption 
and grace ; and those whom Thou mayest be pleased 
to call early to their rest, receive, for their Saviour’s 
merits, into Thine everlasting kingdom. Hear us, O 
merciful Father, in the name and through the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 


*“*O Lord God, from whom all good things do 
come, grant, we humbly beseech Thee, to all whose 
office it is to attend the sick within this hospital, the 
gifts of wisdom and of skill, of patience and of 
tenderness. Let the mind be in them which was also 
in Thy Son Jesus Christ: that while enabled by 
Thee to cure disease and to assuage suffering, they 
may do it in His spirit of unwearied benevolence. 
And:this we pray through Him by whom alone our 
souls are healed, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

We were unfortunately prevented from be- 
ing present, but Mr. F. W. Lawson’s drawings, 
into which he has conveyed so much of the 
sentiment of the situation, our readers may 
well be disposed to prefer to a verbal descrip- 
tion from us. We, however, took the first 
opportunity to visit the hospital afterwards 
to find that, by most ingenious devices, the 
somewhat narrow staircases were transformed 
into wide and spacious ones, the wards 
beautifully painted, and sundry other wise 
and most important changes effected. Of 
course, the increased value of space in the 
vicinity of London has done away largely 
with the wide sweeps of blossomy gardens 
that used to lie around these fine old houses ; 
but Gough House is still so far favoured, 
inasmuch as the space both to back and 
front remains clear, in spite of the 
activity of the Board of Works, which 
owns this ground; so that many of the 
little invalids who are able to sit up in bed, 
or to rise and run about for a time, have a 
clear view of the river over the Embank- 
ment, with its steamers and its various craft, 
plying up and down continually, and, seen 
from that distance, seem almost like things 
| in a dream, or to look out on the nearer 








and more real-like activity of the Queen’s 
Road. And it is astonishing how elastic 
and recuperative child nature is. Has the 
reader ever visited any of these Children’s 
Hospitals? If not, he can form little idea of 
the cheerful faces, and beaming tokens of 
good spirits that tend to relieve what would 
otherwise be depressing, and to lift one out 
of an atmosphere of anticipated painfulness 
with a thrill of pleasurable surprise. Step 
with us into this first nursery-room in the 
ground-floor, and see. Hereare a dozen or so 
of very young children—some sitting in their 
cribs, one or two up and at play with toys in 
the window recesses. To the right of youa 
little round-faced black-eyed boy of about 
two years, sitting up in his bed, darts his half- 
shy smiles towards you, inviting yourattention. 
He looks so healthy, that you wonder what 
can bring himhere. “ Ah, sir,” whispers the 
cheerful nurse, rightly interpreting your look, 
‘“‘he is paralyzed in the limbs ;” and, truly, 
though he seems in no sense to realise his 
deprivation, there is little hope of his ever 
having strong limbs, if he ever even walks. 
“We apply the electricity,” continues the 
nurse, “and we think it is beginning to 
take some effect.” Over in yonder corner is 
a pale little girl, who, on being questioned, 
meekly tells you she has spine disease, but 
thinks she is getting better ; and opposite to 
her, again, is a little creature pining away in 
bronchitis—beyond the point of taking any 
notice. Here is a case of hip disease, as the 
coverings and the pulley tell us; and there 
is a case of severe burn, and yonder again 
one of Hydrocephalus; and turther on, a 
little fellow is having sores attended to 
which tell that he is the innocent victim of 
the vice that brings a “taint of blood.” 
But the quietness, the order, and the evident 
kindness and attention of the nurses, are 
conspicuous ; and from the general look of 
things we can well believe that to not a few 
of these children, the surroundings here, 
contrasted with those from which they have 
escaped, look like a glimpse of paradise. On 
each of the cribs, hooked on to the side-rails, 
and slipping up or down from top to 
bottom of the crib, is a little table on 
which toys, picture-books, or other. articles 
can be laid in front of the occupant. 
It is clear nothing is wanting to make the 
days pass pleasantly with the tiny sufferers. 
One little feilow in this room was full of the 
idea of going home—he was quite better, he 
said with a half-manly lift of the head, and 
would see his mam and Ber—meaning, we 
presume, a brother Bertie—to-morrow, and he 
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rubbed his hands with delight at the thought. | sufferers who can speak intelligently of their 
We can well believe what we were told, that | sufferings, are very patient and wistful, and 
in not a few of these cases, good and careful | in a few instances not disinclined to a little 
feeding is as important as medicinal treat-| mild fun, while others, so far convalescent, 
ment. Ophthalmia, scrofula, and skin diseases | are equal to making use of the rocking-horse, 
of various kinds are very common. or the gigantic toys, of which there is no 
We step into the other rooms to meet | stint. We particularly admired the arrange- 
pictures of much the same character, only | ments for baths, pantries, and medicine- 
that the children become older and older | shelves attached to each ward. 
as we proceed. Some of the rooms are very | One very important department is a fever 
interesting ; for in a few cases we find little! ward, which is wholly detached from the 




















The Princess about to present flowers to a little sick girl. 





other parts of the hospital, and is entered by | ham, and many other quarters of London— | 
a separate door. At the time of our visit , not to speak of cases from Northampton, and | 
the hospital was only in process of making | other parts in the provinces, really giving the | 
up its complement, but of the fifty-five beds, | institution a non-local and truly national | 








some thirty were already occupied; and 


funds were more likely to fail than were | 


candidates, who come from a-very wide 
radius indeed—from Chelsea, Battersea, 
Brompton, Fulham, Wandsworth, Pimlico, 
Westminster, Hammersmith, Marylebone, 
the City, the Borough, Shoreditch, Syden- 


character. 

This hospital has not hitherto been able to 
| acquire a convalescent branch of its own, 
and has had to rest content with a reserve of 
|a few cots in the Convalescent Hospital at 
Sydenham ; but we were delighted to learn 
| from Captain Blount, the secretary, that a 
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liberal gentleman, Mr. Dalton, has just pre- 
sented the institution with a cottage admirably 
situated, and which at little expense can be 
well fitted up for the purpose, and which will 
no doubt be found a most valuable supple- 
ment. ‘There is some prospect, too, of the 
Duke of Westminster granting a new site on 
certain terms, which may enable the hospital 
to sell its present property to advantage and 
extend its capacity to over one hundred beds. 
We should rejoice to hear of this being ac- 
complished. 

To see the out-patients being examined 
and prescribed for is a sight not soon to be 
forgotten. And sometimes an element of 


grotesquerie will mingle itself with the pathos 


felt at the look of the 
little withered faces— 


men—or the fevered 
heads moved slowly to 
and fro so ominously, as 
we see some poor wo- 
man bringing with her a 
common beer bottle, or 
even a dlacking bottle, 
to hold but a small dose 
of medicine ! 

The Victoria Hospital 
is not a voting charity. 
Subscribers are allowed 
a certain number of let- 
ters of recommendation, 
according to the amounts 
subscribed, but the doc- 
tors exercise—and it is 
surely a wise arrange- 
ment —their judgment 
in selecting the most ur- 
gent cases for treatment 
inside. This plan has 
been found to work so 
well that many sub- 
scribers now surrender their letters to the 
medical men. Special cots may, of course; 
be secured by those willing to sustaim them: | 
The hospital has little or n@ endowment, 
and depends on subscriptions; The cost 
per head is decidedly low, compared even | 
with some of the general hospitals, not 
withstanding that a greater number of nurses | 
proportionally is required for ehildren ‘than | 
for adults, who, when they have so far 
recovered, are frequently able not only to 
attend to themselves so far,, but to. be helpful 
to others. 

This is a charity which cannot well be 
abused. From no fault of their own have 
the little patients been brought down upon 





The first parting. 


their bed of sickness. They have not, by 
their own foolishness, brought evil on them- 
selves. Afflicted in the Providence of God, 
they are too often surrounded by every 
wretched and unhealthy influence, alike for 
body and soul, and are but too often regarded 
as heavy burdens, and wear out the early 
days of unhappy childhood amidst many 
physical and moral impurities. To relieve 
such can occasion no loss of self-respect in 
the recipient; but it may be that a disease 
is arrested or a fractured limb healed, the 
child being thus saved from growing up a 
misery to itself, a burden to its parents, and 
afterwards a useless member of society. At 
the second annual meeting in 1868, Sir 
William Jenner well said, 
touching these and other 
points :— 

“JT went this after- 
noon to the Victoria 
Hospital, and there saw 
some little children who 
had taken rheumatism, 
followed by heart dis- 
ease, and who might live 
till ten or twelve, and 
even fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and will 
then die. Such poor 
sick children are a great 
source of anxiety and 
trouble to a family living, 
perhaps, in one room, 
where they are always 
in the way, and are 
pushed here and there. 
Then think of the suffer- 
ings of such a child if 
improperly nursed ; and 
if it is attended to by its 
mother, this can only be 
to the neglect of her hus- 
band and her other children, and of her home. 
But it is said it was.cruel to take 2 child from 
its mother and! plage it in a hospital. Now, I 
speak fromm lange experience, and I say thata 
child does: not suffer—that it soon gets over 
its new surroundings: when properly treated, 
and will in a few hours be quite happy 
amongst the ether children. It has been 
asked why sick children should not be placed 
in general hospitals; and I will tell you why 
not.. Sick childrem require special hours of 
rest, they require special food, and special 
medical’ treatment. So that while I do not 
advocate special hospitals generally, I do 
advocate special hospitals for children, and 
whatever may be the differences of opinion 
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| 
among medical men as to the oheintnage or 


disadvantages of special hospitals, I never 
yet heard a medical man object to special 
hospitals for children.” 

On grounds of political economy, as well 
as on higher grounds, the claims of such a 
charity might be urged. 
a nation is but the accumulated prosperity of 
its individual members, then any effort which | 
is aimed at going to the root of the evil, 
which seeks to meet disease, not when it has 
done its deadly work, and has maimed for 
life those who might have proved valuable 
members of the community, but tries to do 


If the prosperity of | 


battle with the first outbreaks of constitu- ! 


tional disaffection, and quells the earliest 
manifestations of evil, deserves a national 
support. Such we regard the Victoria Hos- 
pital at Gough House as pre-eminently being, 
and therefore we would venture to urge its 
case on those of our readers who havé it in 
their power to aid in such a truly gracious 
work. 

When we consider that the majority of the 
deaths of little children are due not to 
natural, and therefore irremediable causes, 
but to, defective hygienic conditions, bad 
ventilation, bad food or no food, want of 
skilful attention, often of decent care, surely 
a great burden of responsibility is laid on 
the Christian community to meet the evil. 
Since the time when Mrs. Browning wrote 
“The Cry of the Children,” many an appeal 
on behalf of the “innocent martyrs” of our 
-modern civilisation has been penned, and 
read and forgotten, and some of them, it 
may be, were more well-meant than musical; 
but these few stanzas we think our readers 
will regard as being both well-meant and 
musical :— 








‘* Be ye then as friends to these friendless, 
Be ye then as feet to these lame, 
To the weak ones whose sorrows are endless, 
Before they can give them a name, 


| Who are branded with brands that they ‘know not—even | 


poverty, sickness, and shame. 


“ Hereafter, with angels to teach them, 
Their lives will be cared for, and bloom ; 
But your kindliness then cannot reach them, 
Only here, for your love there is room: 
; Let them know what it is to be cared for, before they go dowp 
to the tomb. 


* ‘ + * * * + 
“ By the piteous cries of their sorrow 
Beneath the mysterious rod ; 
Who know not of any to-morrow, 
Who dream not of heaven, nor God, 
Let them hear human voices of kindness, before they go 
under the sod. 


* * * * + * * 


* Of all things what thing more mysterious 
Than the glory of childhood defiled ? 
What more sad can you see, than the serious 
And sorrowful face of a child, 
Looking with calm, bred of anguish,—the days are so long 
since it smiled ? 


“ Looking wistful with questioning wonder— 
With thoughts of the heart unexpressed — 
For the rolling to pass of life’s thunder, 
The storms and the strifes to have rest, 
For the pestilent airs to be sweetened with winds from the 
Fields of the Blessed.” 


It needs to be added, in a word, that the 
cure of the children is not the. on/y object 
aimed at in the Victoria Hospital. There 
they learn things that they never forget. 
They are taught little prayers; they get to 
love order and cleanliness. One little patient 
said she would go home and teach the others 
all she had learnt. She had come from a 
miserable place, and approved herself a little 
missionary on her return there. 

H. A. PAGE. 
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MISS COTTON’S 


LL have heard of the mythical “ battle of | 
Dorking ;” but here is a record of a real 
battle of Dorking, fought there by a young | 
lady, the daughter of a gallant officer, against 
our great national enemy, Drink. We are | 
tolerably familiar with most books of this 
kind, but we have seldom read any with 
greater interest or deeper satisfaction. Our 
Christian women are finding out most in- 
teresting spheres. ‘There is something in 
the qualities of a lady impelled by warm | 
Christian love, with tact, and sense, and | 
delicacy, and the bearing which education | 
and lady-like mannezs give, wonderfully fitted 
to remedy social disorders which are due in 
a large measure to a sense of neglect. It 
must be confessed, however, that even among 
Christian ladies, good visitors of the poor 
are rare. The only fear we have about Miss 
Cotton’s book is, that it may set unqualified 
persons to the same work, who have all her 
good desires, but who want her tact and charm 
of manner. For in this work, tact and 
manner are indispensable. Substantially, 
one lady visitor may be just as good as | 
another, or, as the Irishman said, a little 
better; but the dry, stiff manner of many | 
spoils everything. Without obtruding her- 
self, Miss Cotton has not only shown the | 
| 





thing to be done, but also how to do it. 

She began her work as a district visitor in 
a little, old-fashioned town, situated in one | 
of the loveliest valleys of Surrey—a valley | 
so beautiful, that poor people from Ber- | 
mondsey, spending a holiday in some gen- | 
tlemen’s grounds, would say that they could | | 
always be good if they lived there, and that | 
surely no one would ever be cross in such | 
scenes. The district visitor did not find it | 
to be so. Particularly on one occasion, when, | 
calling at one of her cottages, she found that | 
the woman was out, and had the pleasure to 
be received by the man. He was a rough 
enough customer, growling out against the 
weather, against the church, against the par- 
son, and especially the parson’s stable. 
Various efforts of Miss Cotton’s to get a 
hold of something in him were partied 
after a Bill Sykes’ fashion, and at last his 
views were summed up in a few pithy 
words—“I ain’t a good man, and I don’t 
pretend to be. I’m no better than the 
rest, and that isn’t saying much. I goes 





* “ Our Coffee-Room.” By Elizabeth R. Cotton. With 


| ing in the way of the gospel ; 


| ing in the waves. 





Preface by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.S.1. 
London, 1876. J 
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to the public-house almost every night, and 


| Sundays too — just zzyhow—and Nopopy 


CARES !” 

Nobody cares! The words rung in Miss 
Cotton’s ears, and could not be silenced 
until at last she succeeded in setting up her 


| coffee-room, and showing her friend, and all 


who were like him, that somebody did care. 


| Sympathy began her movement, and by its 
| silent charm she carried the day. 


In her mission work, like every one else, 
she had had terrible experience of the 
ravages of drink, and the upas-tree influence 
of the public-houses. But what oppressed 
her heart was not simply the sight of the 
desolation and ruin, in the home and every- 
where, that drink was causing ; not merely 
the thought of the swearing and fighting, the 
oaths and blows, the broken hearts and 
blasted lives which it was everywhere multi- 
plying; but especially this, that it was stand- 
i it was keeping 
back men and women from accepting salva- 
tion even when they were concerned about 
it; it was turning them away from the 
Saviour’s offer of peace, pardon, and ever- 
lasting blessing. In short, it was keeping 
shipwrecked creatures from laying hold of 
the rope thrown to them as they were sink- 
Miss Cotton felt that she 
must conquer or succumb; and appealing to 
God for the strength which is made perfect 
in weakness, she determined to fight, although 
the Philistine hosts in the valley of Elah 
could hardly have presented a more for- 
| midable aspect than the forces ranged against 
her. 

It does not appear that she had the power 
at any time of turning her wishes into facts, 


| even in the matter of material help. But a 


kind relation having come to visit her parents, 
and asked her whether she wanted anything 
for her work in the town, she courageousiy 
gave for answer, “A coffee-room for working 
men.” The wish was granted, and two 
rooms in the town, thirty feet by twenty, one 
above the other, were fitted up, the lower as 
a coftee-room, the upperfor meetings. “The 
lower room was furnished with two bars at 
one end, one of which was to be used for the 
display of provisions and sale of coffee, the 
other, containing two sloping locked desks, 
for the reception of account-books, &c., con- 
nected with the Savings Bank and Book 
Club, which we intended to start for the 
investment of money no longer spent in beer. 
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Five tables were then placed in the room, 
round which were put backed forms of a 
corresponding size; these, by my father’s 
gift, newly covered with long crimson cushions. 
Pictures were hung on the walls, and things 
generally began to wear a cheerful aspect. 
But still our arrangements were incomplete, 
for by far the most important item of our 
establishment was lacking—we had no MAN.” 

The man was asked in prayer, and speedily 
given. An invalid who had been found in a 
little cottage hospital, and to whom the word 
of life had proved a word in season, responded 
with all his heart to the offer of a situation 
which would bring him into constant contact 
with his fellow-men, and enable him to do 
them invaluable service, both in their tem- 
poral and spiritual concerns. 

The coffee-room was accordingly opened, 
and proved a success from the beginning. 
Its hours were from five in the morfiing to 
ten at night. Its tariff was exceedingly 
moderate—a penny for a cup of coffee, three- 
halfpence for tea or cocoa, and for a whole 
dinner, eightpence. During the first week 
there was an attendance from fifty to a 
hundred a day. The attendance went on 
increasing, until it became necessary to turn 
out the boys. This was a hard case; the 
boys were like to rebel; but the difficulty 
was solved by Miss Cotton getting posses- 
sion of a carpenter's shed, with brick 
walls, adjoining the coffee-room, which, 
after some changes, provided a_ boys’ 
coffee-room, communicating by folding doors 
with that of the men, and a meeting room 
above. 

“The coffee-room now in its doubled ac- 
commodation was a bright and attractive spot. 
The sale of eatables continued a brisk and 
prosperous trade; the penny bank boasted 
many members ; the night school, which was 
held in the upper room, was always well 
attended ; and the Thursday evening meet- 
ing was growing. For the lower room, games, 
books, and papers had been plentifully pro- 
vided, and were in constant request among 
the men and boys. A tea was occasionally 
bestowed, and sometimes paid tor, by the 
people in the room up-stairs, at which social 
repast the musical box and two ‘wound-up 
bears’ enlivened the guests by their per- 
formances, the last hour being always spent 
in singing and short addresses delivered 
generally on Scripture subjects. Every Satur- 
day evening the men enjoyed singing Sankey’s 
hymns immensely, often continuing this 
occupation for a couple of hours, and then 
asking for more. The untiring in- 


| , 
| terest the men showed, and do still preserve, 


| in every effort made for them, only encourages 
'us more than ever to minister to them our- 
| selves, and to urge the ladies and gentlemen 
| of our country to make the same efforts in 
| their own towns and villages.” 
| The success of Miss Cotton’s coffee-room 
| has been due, in a large degree, to the social 
| feeling which it has fostered and gratified ; 
| and that social feeling, again, has sprung out 
of the classes and religious meetings which 
have been conducted with extraordinary 
energy and blessing. It is not, therefore, a 
coffee-room pure and simple, and had it been 
| such it would probably not have succeeded ; 
| it is a provision for temperance, grafted on a 
| Christian mission, and owing its popularity 
| and success to the singular liveliness of the 
mission work. 

The first piece of mission work that was 
eminently successful was a class for boys. 
It was undertaken with no little fear, under 
the pressure of great necessity, and be- 
came so popular that it had to be divided 
into three parts, taught at separate hours. 
Studying the disposition of the boys, know- 
ing what was passing through their minds, 
and adapting herself to it, the teacher fixed 
their attention and laid a firm basis for her 
lessons. 

This is so important a point, that we take 
from the book a sample of her method on a 
very elementary but vital topic. The fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah (“ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth,” &c.) has been read round by the 
boys. Thencomesthe lesson. “ This chap- 
ter is about a market. In the East, the 
tradesmen don’t have shops like we have in 
D but they sit in open sheds selling 
their goods; then the passers-by hear them 
call out, ‘I have got good potatoes to sell, 
very cheap, come and buy! come and buy!’ 
and they go and look at his stock if they 
want potatoes, and see whether it is worth 
anything. Then a butcher calls out, ‘ First- 
rate beef and mutton, very good, so much 
cost, come and buy!’* And if you are going 
through the market, and want to get a bit of 
meat, you will go and see whether it looks 
as good as he says, and see whether you can 
afford it too. All the business is done in 
this way in India, and in other parts of the 
East [if a map of the world is hanging on the 
wall, you can point to the East]; but none 








* We must enter our dissent from these illustrations. Why 
introduce potatoes and beef and mutton into an Eastern 
market? ‘This is the English weakness of making England 
the standard for the world. It would have been quite as easy 
= — rice, or cloth, or any other articles really used in 
the East. 
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| a little,] I wonder how much pocket-money 


| haps you earn six shillings a week [a slight 





| quench his thirst after all. 
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of these men who are trying to get custom, 
and offering to sell their wares so cheap, ever 
open tosell them for nothing. Do you think 
they would? [Get the boys to speak, if 
possible; wake up their attention on the 
subject.] No: and yet they only offer to 
sell earthly things that satisfy for the day, and 
cannot last long. The Lord offers here an 
ETERNAL GIFT [make them all repeat these 
words after you] for nothing! Quite free! 
Come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price. I wonder why He says 
that [no answer]? Well, I will tell you one 
reason: because you have got nothing to 
bring. You have got nothing of sufficient 
value, have you, to give to God, the great holy 
God, in exchange for a gift which will last 
all through time, and all through eternity 
too? [If by this time you have lost the 
attention of the boys, or wish to revive them 


Willy has got [indicating some stolid youth 
who sits with his hands in his pockets] ? Per- 


demur or colloquy ensues round the class] ; 
well, tell me what it is ; perhaps three shil- 
lings, say four [nods of assent]. You could 
not spare all that, even for one week, you 
think, to give it to God in exchange for the 
gifts He offers you. When a man goes into 
a public-house, he has to pay a great deal for 
the beer to quench his thirst with, and often 
a very great deal more than he intends. 
[Here the boys look knowing, and you ask 
them if it is not true?] But it does not 
Man makes 
you pay a great deal for Ais good things. 
Satan makes you pay a great price—soul, 
body, time, eternity—for his cup of sinful 
indulgence, bad pleasures, or evils of any 
kind [bring in anecdotes to illustrate] ; but 
God opens fis great gifts—for which people 
are thirsting, though they often do not know 
it, or rather do not know what they want— 
QUITE FREELY.” Then a hymn is sung, the 
nature of the gospel further illustrated, texts 
and anecdotes adduced to show the happiness | 
of giving the heart to God, and prayer offered 
for the class. All this is so simple, and so 
natural, that some may ask, what is the use 
of copying it? The use is just to show by 
what simple methods one may secure atten- 
tion and awaken interest, if only one has 
the tact to use them. 





So popular was Miss Cotton among the 
boys, that by-and-by petitions came to her | 
from the men to come and teach them. 
Long and hard did she shrink from such 


work, thinking it unbecoming in a woman ; | 


but at length she yielded, and in this depart- 


ment some of her most interesting cases 
have occurred. 

Sometimes the boys brought the men. A 
little boy, not four years old, once carried a 
message to his father—“ Jesus loves you,”— 
and it went to his heart. He was a hawker, 
a public-house man, given to drinking and 
swearing ; but became a meek and earnest 
Christian, delighting to bring others to the 
Saviour who had done so much for him. 
The more hopeless the case, the more did it 
excite the interest of the lady. An old man 
was brought under her notice as utterly hope- 
less. He had often tried temperance, but 
in vain. People had induced him to take 
the pledge many times, as if the naked act 
of signing his name would be likely to be of 
any use. Miss Cotton took him up in 
another way. She told him of the Saviour 
who had come to save him from drinking, 
and all his sins. The man was thoroughly 
subdued and changed. Then, after she 
had prayed, taking a pen, he called for the 
pledge book, that he might sign his name. 
A while after, the fit of temptation came 
on him with terrible force; but his Chris- 
tian experience did not fail him, and he was 
made more than conqueror, ¢hrough Him 
who loved him. 

The “finished work” of redemption is a 
great weapon in such mission-work as that 
described in this volume. It has often a 
wonderful power on persons whose lives have 
been spent in open wickedness, and becomes 
the means of not a few sudden transitions 
from death to life. ‘ Fourteen years ago,” 
a woman said, in telling her family history, 
“my dear husband was a drunkard ; he used 
to drink terribly, and two or three times 
everything in our home was sold for drink. 
The first twelve years of our married life 
were spent in poverty and distress; but 
through it all I had one comfort, and that 
was praying to theLordfor him. Everynight, 
too, for all these years, I put a tract on the 
table before he came in to tea, made the 
room as comfortable as I could, and had the 
arm-chair set for him before the fire. Some- 
times he would take up the tract and look at 
it, then curse and swear ; sometimes he would 
take no notice of it; but still I went on 
placing it there within his reach every night.” 
She went on to say how one night she had 
so placed a tract with the title, “‘ What has 
Jesus done by dying ?”-—how he looked at it 
for a moment, then left the room. Looking 
into his bedroom, she saw him on his knees. 
Was he praying? No, he was praising God. 
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The grand truth of a completed redemption 
had been flashed into his soul, and had’ won 
it, and he was a changed man. He never 
afterwards touched a drop of drink, and 
did all he could to turn his neighbours to 
righteousness. 

An interesting thing in this book is the 
glimpse it gives us of the life and feelings of 
English working men. Here, for example, 
is a small piece of autobiography. “I was 
married in October, 1874. I had got a bird, 
but no cage for it. We went into furnished 
lodgings, close to the public-house. There 
I used to take my pocket-money which I did 
not need for food, instead of laying by 
towards furnishing a house. I had not a 
cup or plate belonging to me. The only 
piece of furniture I had got was my wife. 
The year 1875 I started in the same way. 
In the end of January I had been drinking 
every night, after my work, till the public- 
house closed. My dear wife said to me in a 
few kind words one night when I came home 
from that horrid public-house, after drinking 
for four hours, ‘M , don’t you think a 
nice dress would look as well on me as it 
would on the landlady at B—— from your 
hard earnings?’ I said I thought it would, 
and rather better. She said, ‘This looks 
like a poor prospect. We had neither money 
nor furniture when we were married, nor no 
signs of getting them.’ So with her pleading 
and praying for me, and your pleading and 
praying for me, I began to turn. I wish it 
had been seven years ago, then I should 
have been worth a hundred pounds that day, 
instead of not being worth a hundred pence. 
By the grace of God I am now brought to 
lead a new life.” 

We may give a curious glimpse which we 
find here of the way in which the case 
of the claimant took hold on the working- 
classes of England: After a meeting in 
London on behalf of a new coffee-room, 
the question was asked of one of the men 
present, “ Will you back up the new coffee- 
room?” ‘No, I don’t think so,” was the 
answer. ‘“ You see we three are Tichborne 
men, and we want tosee him righted. Areal 
born gentleman in a dungeon, just think of 
that!” ‘ We know it,” said the second, a 





clever-looking man of the artisan class, “ we 
“ And 


have good authority for saying so.” 





his treatment is wmjust,” said the first most 
vehemently. ‘ Unjust!” repeated all three. 
I said, “ Well, what has that to do with the 
new coffee-room?” ‘Why, it’s just this,” 
said the first, “we believe in him, and we 
won’t go to any place where we don’t see 
Tichborne done justice to.” “ Believing in 
Tichborne won’t save your soul,” I replied ; 
“but believing in the Lord Jesus Christ 
to-night will save you.” On this it was 
suggested that if Miss Cotton would go up 
and down the country speaking for Tich- 
borne, she might do much good. To this 
delightful proposal she replied, that she 
was too busy showing people how to escape 
from prison in another sense; but as she 
thought over the conversation, she could 
not help feeling how much English energy 
was turned into false channels like this, and 
of what great things it was capable if only 
directed wisely. 

We conclude with some of Miss Cotton’s 
hints for making coffee-rooms self-supporting. 
First, good food and cheap prices. Then, 
in addition to the coffee-room, other rooms, 
ég. a reading-room, a room for games, two 
or three rooms for singing, drawing, and 
music classes, each with a small fee of 
admission; a room for boys, with a man 
to care for boys, and certain classes so many 
times a week; a room to let for clubs, 
temperance meetings, and thelike. ‘Lastly, 
I would say, have only people of Christian 
character to wait upon the men, so that no 
slur can be cast upon the rooms. Immense 
tact and patience are required by those who 
serve, as a cross look, or word, or disagree- 
able remark will early drive away a new 
comer, and perhaps all his clique of friends 
with him.” 

The hearty thanks of all friends of the 
people are due to Miss Cotton for her 
interesting volume. She seems to have hit 
the happy medium between neglecting and 
patronising working men. We are not sure 
that her method would have succeeded so 
well in Scotland. But if her noble spirit 
and admirable tact could be shared by many 
of her Christian sisters, both north and south, 
who are actively interested in the poor, the 
results, we are sure, would be quite invalu- 
able. 

W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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Le angel of Sleep and the angel of 
Death were hovering over the earth in 
fraternal embrace. It was evening. They 
alighted upon a lofty mountain, not far from 
the dwellings of men. A melancholy still- 
ness prevailed all around, and the last 
tinklings of the church bells were faintly 
heard in the distant hamlets. Peaceful and 
silent, as is their wont, the two brothers sat 
side by side, and soon Night stretched out 
her dark veil over the earth. Then the 
angel of Sleep rose from his moss-grown 
seat, and, in his flight over hill and city and 
stream, scattered abroad, with a light hand, 
those invisible grains that fall and sow 
slumber among mankind. The evening 
winds carried them to the peaceful house 
of the tired husbandman. Now refreshing 
sleep held in its embrace all the inmates 
of that cot on yonder hillside, from the 
hoary-headed grandfather, the hero of many 
a battle-field, to the babe in his cradle. The 
sick iorget their pain, the mourners their 
sorrow, the poor their misery. All eyes were 
closed. 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


(AFTER KRUMMACHER.) 


Then, after his task was done, the angel 
|of Sleep flew back to the lofty mountain, 
| and lay by the side of his stern and sad- 
| looking brother, and when the dawn ap- 
| peared he exclaimed joyfully, “ Now it is 
that men praise me, and call me their friend 
and benefactor, Oh what a joy it is to do 
good noiselessly and unseen! How happy 
we are to be the invisible messengers of 
God’s goodness to men !” 

The angel of Death looked at him sadly. 
“ Alas!” said he, “I wish I could rejoice 
like thee in the praises and thanks of men; 
but they know me not. They call me their 
enemy, they call. me the disturber of their 
pleasures, the destroyer of their lives.” And 
a big tear stood in his dark eye. 

‘“‘ Oh, brother,” replied the angel of Sleep, 
“ will not the good man, at his last waking, 
recognise with praises and thanks that thou 
wert his best friend? Are we not brothers, 
and the messengers of the same God ?” 

Then the angel of Death dried the tear in 
his eye, and both took their flight to go and 
fulfil their mission throughout the earth. 








G. E. B. 


POEMS OF REAL LIFE. 
I—HAS CHARITY BEGUN? 


i* used to collect, so I needn’t say, though people don’t mean to be spiteful, 

I’m used to be snapped and snarled at and snubbed, I can’t say I find it delightful. 
But, with kicks or without, I must have my pence, so objections and rejections 
I take as they come, but I often wish folks would spare me their moral reflections. 


For there’s one old lady, she always says, a-giving her mouth a screw, 

“ Before you are generous, be just.” Well! no doubt that is very true. 
But it seems the sort of truth that’s so true it may safely be taken on trust, 
That to give when we ought to fay is about as generous as it’s just. 


And there’s a gentleman looks quite stern, and as if he was forming square, 

“< ¢ Missions,’ indeed, and let me ask, young man, if you’re aware 

How much there is wanted here at home?” “ Yes,” I thought, and I meant no ill, 
“ And if nobody gives more help than you, there’s much will be wan/ed still.” 


And a second he more politely says to me, “‘ What! another call! 

It makes the sixth I have had this week ; it really seems that you all 

Must think we are made of money here.” And I thought, as I turned away, 
“Tf the other five got no more than me, you might do with six in a day.” . 


And there’s a saw I’ve heard say so oft, the sound of it gives me a turn ; 

Its “ Charity should begin at home!” Why! I havn’t got that to learn, 

For it’s just at home that the most of its work and the best of its work is done. 
But, neighbours and friends, just let me ask has Charity begun ? 
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For it’s something like fire, if it once begins, one can never tell where it ends. 

It’s kind to its foes, so wherever it goes it never meets any but friends. 

And it’s always at home ; for it lives in the heart, and can give and can take and can share, 
And it’s done of its best, while perhaps the rest have been settling how much they could spare. 


Where it’s once got root, it will bear its fruit ; it cannot come late or soon, 
Any more than the flowers of the field in May, or the roses that blow in June. 
It doesn’t lift up its voice on high, it’s sometimes a little blind, 
And it’s sometimes a little deaf, for it’s learnt how to suffer long and be kind. 


It isn’t a gift, for it gives itself! And it’s other than bread, it is life. 
It’s the troth and oath betwixt God and man that maketh an end of strife. 
Where it deepest hides, there it most abides, it rests while it seems to run. 
Neighbours and friends, are we very sure that Charity’s begun sy 
DORA GREENWELL 


II.—_THE BLACKBIRD’S SERMON. 


~ HE pauses on her pensive way 

To listen. Oh that well-known lay! 
Why starts the tear-drop to her eye ? 
Why flushes red the sombre sky ? 


How is it that the sound recalls 

Sweet sheltered walks, and trellised walls? 
What hand upon her soul has drawn 

The semblance of a well-kept lawn, 


Where, blending with rich sunset lights, 
And sheets of golden aconites, 

Dear faces, that have vanished long, 
Live at the blackbird’s magic song ? 


The pageant melts and disappears, 
Into its deepening gulf ot years ; 
But, at her needle she essays 

That night, the songs of early days. 


And as she hums the tender strain, 
Her sister love revives again ; 

And each dear name is softly told 
To the good Shepherd of the fold. 


And as the darkling hours steal on, 
She wails the evils she has done ; 
The rebel look—the pert reply— 
To those who loved so tenderly. 





“Oh bitter anguish, to have crost 

One wish of hearts so early lost ; | 
But yet had I (the thought is bliss) | 
Forgiveness in a dying kiss!” 


“ Sermons in stones” the Bard has sung— 

And had not he a preacher’s tongue, 

Who, warbling in a City square, 

Woke thoughts of penitence and prayer? 
GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CHART. 


E have had a fresh proof of the interest of reli- 
gious questions for lay minds at the present 

day in Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Contemporary 
on the Courses of Religious Thought. Mr. Glad- 
stone surveys the whole Christian world with the eye 
of a Patriarch or Gecumenical Overseer, and maps 
out its varieties according to the principles which he 
believes to be at the root of each. Familiar though 
he has been all his life with the movements of the 
political world, he avows his deep conviction that the 
principles which rule these religious movements are 


the Imperial principles of this earth. The relation | 
which men occupy towards Christianity is by far the | 


most vital, the most telling and influential of all the 
world’srelations. Inonly one part ofthe globe, the West 
of Africa, does another force—viz., Mahometanism— 
seem to be gaining upon Christianity ; but certainly 
that is not the region from which the forces are to 
issue that shall direct the destifties of mankind. Mr. 
Gladstone thus bears most emphatic testimony to the 
unexampled influence of Christianity in the world. 
Though he does not pause over the question of the 
origin of Christianity, he virtually answers it, for his 
whole paper is pervaded by the thought that a system 
which has so powerfully and profoundly moved the 
world must have had a supernatural origin. 

Leaving out Erastianism, as a system unwerthy of 
notice, because its votaries take their religious opi- 
nions from the State, Mr. Gladstone marshals the 
Christian world under five principles. 

I. The first is Ultramontanism, or the Papal prin- 
ciple. This system has the great advantage of an 
elastic, closely-knit, and highly centralised organiza- 
tion. Under the Pope at the head, the Christian 
world is organized like an army, with a thousand 
bishops as generals, two hundred thousand clergy as 
officers, and the monastic orders as auxiliary forces. 
All power under this system is centred in the Pope, 
and as against him the people have no rights at all. 
This system, Mr. Gladstone thinks, contains within 
its pale much of the existing faith and charity and 
Christian life of Christendom. The babes and suck- 
lings of the gospel, who receive what they are taught 
without perplexing themselves with questions, are 
probably as well off as they would be under any other 
system. The chief weaknesses in this system are 


| very serious—its hostility to mental freedom, its in- 
| compatibility with the thought and freedom of modern 
| civilisation, its pretensions against the State, and 
| against parental and conjugal rights; its jealousy of 


the Bible; the alienation of the educated classes 
from it, its bad influence on the moral strength of 
nations, and its tendency to sap veracity in the indivi- 
dual mind. Mr. Gladstone does not charge it with 
perverting saving truth; nor does he place among its 


| V. N.S. 


weaknesses the tendency to foster superstitious or 
| idolatrous worship. 

| 2. The next system is what he calls the Historical. 
| This system regards the general consent of Christen- 
| dom as a leading auxiliary to the individual reason in 
the search for religious truth. It includes Liberal 
Catholics, who repudiate ‘ infallibility ;” old Catho- 
lics, who on this ground have separated from the 
Ultramontane Church; and the Episcopal Churches, 
Eastern and Western, not connected with Rome, all 
of which give a certain weight to tradition, in con- 
junction with their appeal to the Word of God. This 
system is marked by respect for history and mental 
| freedom, and by the moderation of its views as to 
ecclesiastical power. Under an Anglican form, it has 
maintained a strong hold on the most active and self- 
asserting of all the nations of the old world. Its weak- 
nesses are the separation of its adherents from 
one another; its inability to point to any concrete 
form where the authority of the Church which it 
recognises is to be found; and the fact that while it 
acknowledges Scripture, it interposes certain inter- 
pretations between the individual mind and the 
Divine Word. In short, it draws no line between 
the province of tradition and the province of the 
| Bible; in some sense maintaining both, yet not 
| so defining their jurisdiction as to enable one who was 
| hesitating between them to make up his mind. 

3. The third system is the Protestant Evangelical. 
This system, Mr. Gladstone affirms, rejects the doc- 
trine of a Catholic Church, visible and historical, is 
| extremely jealous of tradition, and is disposed to rely 
on the simple contact of the individual mind with the 
Divine Word. It adheres strongly to the doctrines 
of grace, the divinity, incarnation, and atonement of 
our Lord, and the converting and sanctifying work of 
the Holy Ghost. It is one of the great Christian 
factors in the modern world. Its weaknesses are, — 
its inability to reconcile its views of Scripture with 
recent assaults ; its being obliged to repudiate many 
doctrines held by the Church even at the time when 
the canon of Scripture was made up; its tendency to 
disintegration, arising not from the mere departure of 
adherents, but the decrepitude and decadence of 
organic laws. In proclaiming this section of the 
Church to be opposed to the doctrine of a visible 
historical Church, and in maintaining that it relies on 
the simple contact of the individual soul with the 
truths of the Divine Word, Mr. Gladstone affirms 
what many would repudiate, It may be enough here 
to refer to the Confessions of Evangelical Protestant 
Churches such as he describes, where “the Church ” 
will always be found to occupy a conspicuous place, 
the chief difference between them and those forming 
the second system lying in the ‘notes’? or “ marks” 
by which the Church is defined, and the limitations 
of the authority which she is allowed to possess. 

4. The fourth system is that of theism—the system 
that rejects revelation, sgnises the subjective 
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instinct or appetite of man for religion as its title 
and its measure, and instead of encouraging respect 
for the opinions of those who have gone before us, 
considers it a benefit in the search for truth, to dis- 
regard these. On its positive side, this system 
believes in a moral governor of the universe, who, 
though it may scruple to call him a person, so 
arranges that the good shall be rewarded and the 
evil punished. The system is closely connected 
with a universalist or humanistic tendency—very 
agreeable to our natural feelings—that everything is 
in the way of coming right. Generally, those who 
hold these views have fallen from Christianity, and 
have brought into their new and very bare house 
not a little of the furniture of the old—reverence for 
the person and character of Christ, and warm adhe- 
sion to a great part of his moral teaching. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks there is much that is valuable 
in the principles held by this class, and that if the 
moral disease of our race had been less virulent than 
it is, they would have been sufficient to supply the 
needed medicine. We cannot but regard thjs as an 
unsatisfactory statement. It seems to imply that 
there may be sin which is not exceeding sinful, and 
which may be very easily dealt with and disposed of,— 
there may be moral disorder which is not very seri- 
ous. Moreover, it seems to imply that even on the 
footing of its remaining doubtful whether God ought 
to be called a person, there might be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of man’s moral and spiritual 
condition. To us it seems out of the question to 
entertain any solution of the problem which does 
not provide for man’s returning to God as a son to 
his father, and which does not give to man, for ever, 
the blessings and privileges of personal fellowship 
with the living God. We must own, however, that 
we do not quite understand Mr. Gladstone’s mean- 
ing when he describes this class as perhaps scrupling 
to call the Almighty Governor of the world a Person. 

5. Lastly, Mr. Gladstone gives a full classification 
of the more thoroughly unbelieving class, under the 
eightfold division of sceptics, atheists, agnostics, 
secularists, revived pagans, materialists, pantheists, 
positivists. But here he does not profess to describe 
persons who live under the influence of the unseen, 
but those who find some way of putting such views 
aside. His definitions are very interesting, however, 
and his appreciation of the general varieties of this 
species is very subtle and complete. 

Though not agreeing with all that Mr. Gladstone 
has said, we regard this classification of principles in 
religion as very interesting. It is evident that he has 
striven to be fair; and that while his own sympathies 
are strongly with the second section, he has not dis- 
guised its weaknesses, nor concealed the superior ele- 
ments in some of the other systems. One thing is 
plain: according to Mr. Gladstone’s habit of mind, 
the ecclesiastical element is above the personal ; while 
to those especially who belong to the third section, the 
ecclesiastical may be highlyimportant, but the personal 
element—the individual’s relation to God as an indi- 
vidual—is the preponderating consideration. 








THE VIVISECTION CONTROVERSY. 


Our readers are of course aware that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Vivisection has been 
followed by the introduction, by the Government, of 
a Bill restricting and regulating the practice. The 
Bill does not propose to make vivisection unlawful, 
but to restrict it materially. 
curare as an anesthetic: and it likewise forbids 
dogs and cats being used by the vivisector. The 
place where vivisection is carried on must be licensed, 
and so must the operator be too. The operator 
requires to make a report to the Minister of the results 
he has obtained, and he and the place of operation 
are liable to visitation by special inspectors. 

The Bill disappoints two classes. In the first 
place, the advocates of the total abolition of the prac- 
tice are displeased that the sanction of the law should 
be given in any degree or form whatever to a practice 
which they consider to be in itself unjust, cruel, and 
most pernicious in its effect on all concerned in it. 
On the other hand, the scientific world seems to feel 
that the proposed legislation implies indifference to 
the progress of scientific investigation, and to the use 
of methods which may result in an immense allevia- 
tion of human suffering, They maintain that, if it be 
lawful to take the lives of animals, if it be lawful to 
subject them to pain, as for instance in a long journey 
or asevere strain, if it be lawful even to kill them for 
sport, it cannot be against the laws of righteousness 
to use them for scientific experiments. On both 
sides feeling seems to be excited very strongly; and 
among other methods used by the opponents of vivi- 
section to promote their cause, one is the circulation 
and use of a form of prayer, entreating God to inter- 
pose for the protection of His ill-treated creatures, 
and bless the endeavour to restrict the practice. 

A paper bearing on the subject has been resusci- 
tated from the /dler, written by Samuel Johnson 
more than a century ago. It would appear that even 
at that comparatively distant period a recklessness 
was shown in the treatment of animals by so-called 
physiologists, which equals the most horrible revela- 
tions of the foreign physiological schools. It is evi- 
dent that Dr. Johnson was greatly excited, and per- 
haps his inquiries into the facts were not very 
careful, He speaks of “‘ wretches” whose “ favourite 
amusement is to nail dogs to tables and open them 
alive; to try how long life may be continued in 
various forms of mutilation, or with the excision or 
mutilation of vital parts ; to examine whether burn- 
ing irons are felt most acutely by the bone or by the 
tendon; and whether the more lasting agonies are 
inflicted by poison forced into the mouth, or injected 
into the veins.” The doctor proceeds for some time 
in the same strain, and then adds: “I know not that 
by living dissections any discovery has been made by 
which a single malady is more easily cured, and if 
the knowledge of physiology has been somewhat 
increased, he surely buys knowledge dear who learns 
the use of the lacteals at the expense of his humanity. 
It ig time that universal resentment should arise 
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against those horrible operations which tend to harden 
the heart, extinguish those sensations which give man 
confidence in man, and make the physician more 
dreadful than the gout or the stone.” 

We do not know on what facts Dr. Johnson pro- 
ceeded in his criticism, which certainly could not 
have been more severe had all that he describes been 
most fully verified. We can understand the very 
intense feeling awakened by the stories of vivisection 
in those times, when anzsthetics were utterly un- 
known. In our own time, it seems still to be a ques- 
tion whether anzesthetics have lessened the total 
amount of suffering inflicted on animals by scientific 
inquirers, as the use of them has been but partial in 
most cases, and in many they have not been 
resorted to. 

For ourselves, we have confidence in the humanity 
of the British medical faculty, and in the desire 
of most physiologists to keep within very care- 
fully prescribed limits in the practice of vivisection. 
We believe, also, that though they may be somewhat 
excited for the moment at the indiscriminate language 
that has often been applied to them, the public dis- 
cussion of the question must show all of them that 
the practice has been greatly abused, and that in 
future it must be most sparingly resorted to. Nor do 
we despair of their coming to see that it had better 
be disused altogether. 


THE CHURCH OF THE COVENANTERS. 


The public mind has evidently been impressed not 
a little by the spectacle which Edinburgh witnessed 
towards the end of May, when the Church of the 
Covenanters, few in number but strong in character 
and in historical prestige, was merged in the Free 
Church of Scotland. Of certain churches it may be 
said, as of certain men, that the world knows little or 
nothing of them till it hears of their death. We 
find, for example, in an English newspaper which 
has no great favour for Scottish ecclesiastical bodies 
or proceedings, the Guardian, an interesting account 
of the Reformed Presbyterians, their origin and 
their history. The history is marked by not a few 
of the mistakes into which an Englishman is apt to 
fall when describing what happensin Scotland, but 
the account of the union is substantially correct. 


“Tt was an interesting and picturesque scene when 
the last remnant of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
to the number of about seventy, ministers and elders, 
went in procession from their own church on George 
IV. Bridge to the Free Assembly to perform the act 
of union. 

‘¢ The Free Assembly Hall was crowded to receive 
them; over one of its towers floated what is called 
the ‘ blue banner of the Covenant,’ almost the only 
symbolical emblem that. the Free Church allows 
itself. The entrance of the representatives naturally 
called forth a good deal of enthusiasm amongst those 
present, which rose to a high pitch of excitement 
when the Moderator of the late Reformed Presby- 
terians, at the end of his speech, raised in his hand 
the old banner bearing the words, ‘For Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant.’ 
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“The Reformed Presbyterians have doubtless 
acted wisely thus to join with another body with 
whom they are in entire sympathy ; and yet, in order 
that an illustration of their ancient character may not 
be wanting, one minister refuses to go with his 
brethren, so that he, with his followers, is now the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 


As a separate body, the Reformed Presbyterians 
date from 1688. Their reason for remaining separate 
was not so much that they were dissatisfied with the 
constitution of the Church as with the constitution of 
the State. They considered that a Christian Church 
could only unite with a Christian State, and as the 
State would not take the Covenant, they could not 
ascribe to it a Christian character. Not only did 
they not approve of union with the State, but they 
would not countenance it in other ways, they would 
accept no civil office, and vote for no civil functionary. 
Of recent years, however, they receded from the appli- 
cation of the old test of the Christianity of the State. 
Although they have only now joined with the Free 
Church as a body, several of their ministers and 
people had formerly connected themselves with it; 
indeed the Free Church owes to them more than one 
of its best ministers and professors of divinity. 


THE LAITY IN THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 


It is well known that the admission of the laity 
to seats in the Wesleyan Conference has long been 
matter of anxious consideration in the Wesleyan 
body. While the Wesleyan constitution and arrange- 
ments give to the laity a place in all the inferior organi- 
zations, they have hitherto been excluded from the 
Conference or Supreme Council, which from John 
Wesley’s days has been an exclusively clerical body. 
Now, however, a change has been agreed upon, by 
a committee appointed to consider the matter. Not 
only has the committee decided that a plan ought to 
be devised for giving the laity a direct and adequate 
representation in the Conference, but also that the laity 
shall be allowed to take part in the discussion of all 
matters declared to lie within their province con- 
jointly with ministers. The decision of the com- 
mittee was all but unanimous, and was looked on 
with surprise, as it was feared that there would 
be found more serious division. And though the 
decision, as we write, is but the decision of a Com- 
mittee, it may be taken, we presume, virtually as the 
decision of the whole body. 

The Wesleyans may be congratulated on the 
probable settlement of a matter of such importance 
in the present state of ecclesiastical opinion and 
feeling. Two convictions as to church-rule are strong 
in the minds of earnest Christian men at the present 
moment—that the church ought to have freedom in the 
settlement of her affairs; but that the laity ought 
to have an influential place in her government. 
It is of great importance that in reference to the 
Supreme Court or Council of their church Wesley- 
ans should now be in the position of having this 
matter virtually settled. 
































YEARLY MEETING OF ‘“‘ THE FRIENDS.” 


To be only about fourteen thousand in number, the 


| Society of Friends is one of the most remarkable in 








the country. It happens that they are placed beyond 
the circle of all rivalry by their very smallness, and 
by those strongly-marked peculiarities which make 
it unlikely that they shall ever be much larger. They 
are never likely to come much in the way of any of 
the great religious denominations. To belong to the 
body demands a strong traditionary and social feeling 
which cannot often be found beyond the body itself. 
Instances are very rare when, as in the case of 
Stephen Grellet, outsiders become Friends in conse- 
quence of their getting spiritual good from members 
of the Society. Churches can therefore look with 
undisturbed complacency on the body of Friends, 
pursuing their benevolent and earnest Christian 
labours, and raising, in their own emphatic way, a 
protest against vanity and show, against formalism 
and sacerdotalism, against dishonesty and sham. 
Their indirect influence is doubtless much in excess 
of what their small number might lead us to expect; 
and though it may be hard for them to find that they 
are not benefiting themselves in the same degree in 
which they are benefiting the community, they have 
enough of the grace of self-abnegation to view this 
result with serenity, even though they should have 
to take “for their motto John the Baptist’s saying, 
«He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

The annual meeting of the Society has just been 
held, presenting the usual features of reports on 
various matters, statistical, religious, and philan- 
thropical. A new feature has been introduced this 
year: reports from the various quarterly meetings as 
to the religious and charitable work carried on by the 
members. On the subject of temperance the efforts 
of the Quakers are especially earnest, and strong 
desires are often expressed that all members of the 
body would abstain wholly from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. The Society engages in foreign mission 
labour, and has done good work in Madagascar. There 
was present a native Christian from Madagascar, who 
is reported to be as eloquent in that country as John 
Bright or Mr. Spurgeon at home. 

Looking at some of the reports and other docu- 
ments presented to the meeting on this and former 
occasions, we are struck with the calm earnestness 
of their tone, and the minuteness of their scrutiny. 
It appears that the Conference issues queries to its 
people, but whether formal answers are expected, or 
are given to these, we do not know. Judging for 


| ourselves, we should say that some of the queries 
| were admirable as helps to self-scrutiny, to be used 


by each man and woman in retirement, but we do 
not see that it would be expedient to give answers 
formal and public to queries like these :—“ Do you 
walk in love, as Christ who hath loved us? Do you 
cherish a forgiving spirit? Are you careful of the 
reputation of others, and do you avoid and discou- 
rage tale-bearing and detraction ?” It is very instruc- 
tive to observe how the spirit of Christ is sought to 
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be appliel to common things. ‘ Do you maintain 


strict integrity in all your transactions in trade, | 


and in all your other concerns? Ave you careful 
not to defraud the public revenue?” ‘The ad- 
vices to all members of the Society, and to all who 
meet with them in public worship, are equally ex- 
plicit :—** Maintain strict integrity in your transac- 
tions in trade, and in all your outward concerns. 


Guard against the spirit of speculation, and the | 


snare of accumulating wealth. Remember that we 
must account for the mode of acquiring, as well as 
the manner of using, and finally disposing of our 
possessions.” 


We do not hesitate to express our conviction that | 


larger Christian Societies might derive much instruc- 
tion from the minute care with which the Friends seek 
to promote the true spirit of Christianity. 

It must be admitted, however, that the calm, mea- 
sured tone in which these counsels are urged is a 
drawback to their efficiency. The Society is de- 
ficient in driving power. It lacks that glow of 
poetry and spirit of chivalry and enthusiasm which is 
so attractive to the young. Itis indeed altogether a 
society for the old rather than the young, and here, 
we apprehend, is one of its felt difficulties. 

We of course differ from the Friends in many 
things on which we do not enter here ; but we must 
express disapproval of one of their institutions—that of 
female ministers. What may be the right career for a 
Christian woman, especially gifted with the faculty of 
public discourse, is quite a different question from 
the problem whether female ministers are to be 
ordinary officers in the Church. In the Society of 
Friends female ministers would seem the more 
common, if we may judge from the predominance of 
the Annes, Annas, Phoebes, Sarahs, Hannahs, and 
Rebeccas in the notices of ‘‘ Ministers deceased.”” It 
is singular how extremes meet. The Society that of 
all others subjects its members to the heaviest social 
restraints, and encourages them in most things to 
endure any amount of social depression, agrees in 
this matter with those who in the interests of women 
are most impatient of social restrictions, and most 
eager to secure for them equality with the other sex. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


” 


“The sick man is very sick.” So said the Emperor 
Nicholas before the Crimean war, and for all that 
has been done to cure him, he continues very sick 
still, Insurrection, financial perplexity amounting to 
bankruptcy, persecution of Christian subjects, murder 
of foreign consuls, discontent in the capital, the forced 
resignation of the Sultan, followed either by his 
suicide or his murder—for the question which it was 
will probably never be cleared up—the commence- 
ment of a new reign—such are the heads of recent 
Turkish history, as all the world only too well 
knows. 

On one point there is general agreement—the Turk 
in Europe is de trop. But how to get him to clear 
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out, or how to modify him so long as he remains in, 


are the questions for which no solution has yet been 
| got, and no satisfactory solution has even been pro- | 


posed. 
The attempt, however, is again to be made to 
establish a satisfactory Turkish régime. Generally 


the opinion has prevailed that this is an impossibility. | 


After our experience of the results of the Crimean 
war, the conviction of this country is that however 


good may be its intentions for the moment, and how- | 
ever satisfactory the enactments passed in order to | 
| carry them into effect, the Turkish Government is | 
| unable to secure satisfactory relations between its | 
| Turkish and Christian subjects. 


This is the real 
source of the unwillingness of this country to engage 
in another war on behalf of Turkey. -It is felt that 
we have spent enough of money, labour, life, and 
thought on behalf of a country which cannot govern 
It will certainly not be with the 


| consent of the national will if this country be again 





drawn into a war on behalf of Turkey. 

No doubt, however, this country is willing that 
Turkey should have a full and fair opportunity of 
trying what she herself can do. If the supporters of 
the recent revolution are not fanatical Mahometans, 
but are sincere in their professed purpose to confer on 
all classes of the subjects of Turkey such ample rights 
as shall more than cover the demands of the provinces 
now in insurrection, the satisfaction of all classes will 
be great. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
they are about to propose such measures, whether 
they are able to carry them, and last not least, 
whether, when carried, the measures will stand. 
There is so much room for fear and distrust that it is 
no wonder that it is the general opinion that peace 
can be maintained only for atime. It by no means 
follows, however, that if war breaks out, it ought to 
be European. Why should not the subjects of the 
Sultan be left to settle their matters among them- 
selves ? 


THE FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 


The Chamber of Deputies has been agitated to a 
point of effervescence far beyond ordinary by the 
Government proposal that the right of conferring 
degrees shall be taken from the clerical universities, 
and that the national universities alone shall exercise 
that right. The history of the question is interesting. 
The late chamber not only allowed the Catholic 
universities to be instituted, but conferred on them 
the right of giving degrees. It was felt very strongly 
throughout France by all who were not ultra- 
montanists, that this was too much of a good thing. 
It was fair enough to permit the existence of 
clerical universities, but that public degrees should 
be conferred by a body of men who were in violent 
opposition to modern science, who swore by the 
famous Syllabus, and cursed modern intellect 
and all its ways, was another matter. Accord- 
ingly a bill has been introduced depriving the 
new universities of the right of degrees. Bishop 
Dupanloup and his coadjutors have been quite wild 





in opposition. It is said that the amount of 
personal attack and recrimination which has charac- 
terised this debate has been so great, that the 
gravest doubts have arisen in the minds of impartial 
spectators whether a chamber that conducts its 
discussions in such a manner ever can become a real 
authority in the country. As our readers know, the 
priests and their friends threw themselves into the 
movement for the new universities with extraordinary 
ardour, and the contributions towards their erection 
and endowment, much of which was from the priests 
themselves—were on a scale of extraordinary 
liberality. It may well be believed that the exaspera- 
tion of the party is of no ordinary kind in connection 
with the endeavour to abridge the privileges of the 
universities,—more especially when it is seen that 
they are not destined to be popular among the 
student class. 

So strong was the ground taken by some that M. 
Mun, an ultramontane partizan of some notoriety, 
declared that they were engaged in a battle for the 
rights of God against his foes. One of the chief 
speakers on the side of the Church was M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, notorious as one of the wildest and most 
foul-mouthed of journalists. The advocates of the 





universities had one point of which they could make | 


not a littlke—the predominance of materialistic views 
in the University. 
grourd, but then they spoke as if the only remedy for 
materialism was ultramontanism. 
be more disposed to think of ultramontanism as the 
cause than as the remedy. It is the misfortune of 
France that she can present no via media as the 


For this there was only too much | 


Many persons will | 


true ground between unbelief and superstition. If | 
the Reformed Church held the position and gave | 


utterance to the gospel that she ought, there would 
be a different feeling in France. On the side of the 
Government the most able speech was that delivered 
by M. Waddington, the Minister of Worship. M. 
Waddington, as his name indicates, is of English 
origin, and is moreover a Protestant. He held 
strongly that the State must look with favour upon 
religion and treat it tenderly; but he strongly dis- 
avowed tle notion that such an attitude toward 
religion was any reison for placing these clerical 
institutions on a level with the great national 
university. 

The division gave the Government an enormous 
majority—333 to 143; and though on leaving the 
Deputies, the measure has to run the gauntlet of the 
Senate, and no man can be very sure what manceuvres 
and stratagems may be devised to defeat it there, it 
is not very likely that the Senate will place itself in 
antagonism to the Deputies, after so decided an ex- 
pression of their opinion. 


SPAIN—SENOR CASTELAR’S SPEECH ON RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


We have seldom seen a more important or power- 
ful speech than that delivered by the great Spanish 
orator, Senor Castelar, in the recent debate in the 
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Cortes on religious liberty. It takes a full grasp of 
the history of Spain, and shows how intolerance in 
many sad aspects has ruined a noble country. If the 
speaker sometimes seems to have too cordial a 
sympathy with free thinking, he explains that he 
does not admire the quality of irreligion, for though 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, he is himself reli- 
gious. His idea of religion is not indeed a very high 
one, but it seems to be quite sincere. Our readers 
may remember that some time ago we adverted in 
these columns to a striking article by the late Count 
de Montalembert in which a similar view of the 
history of Spain was presented. We look for very 
important results from the speech of Senor Castelar, 
in the way of awakening and directing national feel- 
ing in Spain. Intolerance is not a popular virtue, 
and it is especially odious to the young mind; and 
we cannot help thinking that Senor Castelar’s expo- 
sure of its doings in the history of the peninsula will 
have a most vital effect on the people of Spain. 

The translation from which we quote appears in the 
Watchman. After some remarks on the early history 
of Spain, and the proofs of independence it gave so 
long ago as at the introduction of Christianity, he 
adverted to its resistance to the early attempts of 
Rome :— 


‘‘The Church of Spain was the most democratic 
in all Ewope. Without doubt it is orthodox, very 
orthodox, even to admitting the doctrine of* the 
Immaculate Conception; without doubt the spirit 
of criticism never awoke. But look at the Church 
in action ; the Church at work. Liberty lived there. 
In all our ecclesiastical history up to the eleventh 
century you do not find three or four appeals to 
Rome. The bishops are named by the people, after- 
wards by the King. Liberty appeared in our 
councils, as the annals of the Councils of Toledo 
make one believe; in our discipline, in our liturgy, 
even outside of Rome against Rome. If you read 
the most beautiful epopee of the modern world, the 
**Romancero,” and if you seek to know why the 
Cid personifies the ancient nation, you will see that 
it is because he represents the hatred against Rome.” 


He dwelt on the local and municipal liberties 
which were the early protection of Spain ; but which 
a monarchy aiming to be absolute, and a Church 
determined to be theocratic, struggled te supplant. 
In three directions the intolerant spirit manifested 
itself—in dealing with the Jews, the Moors, and the 
Protestants. 


“« The first result of these theocratic tendencies was 
the expulsion of the Jews, or rather not an expulsion, 
but a massacre. They rushed upon them, robbed 
them, killed them. Everywhere you find the hand of 
the king and the hand of the priest in this immola- 
tion. One would suppose the time of the ancient 
human sacrifices returned. ‘The God of the religion 
of peace and love is only the God of man-eating. 
There were terrible butcheries ; then they chased, 
they cast out of Spain the women and the children. 
Oh! it was a great misfortune, very terrible for 
Spain, for in our country was developed and flourished 
a whole Jewish literature. There were philosophers 
of the first rank. The Jews went then in pilgrimage 
all over the world. ‘hey took with them the ‘ aver- 





roism,’ which, reappearing afterwards, was a re- 
action, but was there progress. Besides, with the 
Jews Spain chased away all her merchants, and 
ruined her rising industry.” 


With the Jews they drove away their commerce, 
and with the Moors they expelled agriculture. The 
Moors were really becoming Christian, till force was 
used. 


‘¢Then this great race cried out as if the water of 
baptism were molten lead. The struggles lasted two 
centuries. Philip II., the sombre Philip II., the 
Great Emperor, used all his power to arrive at his 
ends. He was able to inundate with blood Holland 
and Belgium ; he was able to control the Indies, 
Portugal, and Spain; he was able to hold Italy a 
slave at his feet; he was able to rule over France ; 
what he could not do was to constrain to the faith 
which their consciences refused some miserable in- 
habitants of our mountains. The despot of two 
worlds was not able to compel the Moors. Oh! he 
made an atrocious, horrible, terrible war. But this 
people found in its oppressed conscience the force 
which makes martyrs.” 





Of the treatment of Protestantism by the Inquisition 
he contents himself with referring to an incidental 
fact, which speaks volumes :— 


‘I was taking a walk one day at Valladolid, the 
tomb of Columbus, the cradle of Philip II., the town 
where so many autos-da-fe took place. Upon the 
place which was the special theatre of the Inquisition 
I saw a statue. That astonished me. When you 
travel in other countries—in France, in England— 
you see in the streets and squares statues of great 
men. In Spain there are no statues of great men 
In this country, which has produced a Cervantes, 
where a theatre has been iounded great as the Greek 
theatre, there are only statues of kings in the places 
and of saints in the churches! I saw, then, a statue. 
It was that of a woman. This is very surprising, I 
said to myself. In Spain what can this statue mean ? 
And I addressed an inhabitant at Valladolid. ‘A 
statue of the wife of Cassanna,’ he replied. I, not 
recalling my historical studies, asked again, ‘ Why is 
the wife of so celebrated a Protestant there?’ 
‘Because she abjured any association with his re- 
ligious opinions ; went to confession and denounced 
her husband, who was burnt. See there the reason 
why the wife of Cassanna has a statue in the square 
of Valladolid.” 





The orator referred to his own history. Born 
thirty-seven years ago, his early education was under 
the influence of the Church, but so early as at the 
age of twenty-two, when he made his entrance into 
public life, he came out on behalf of the position that 
there could be no liberty which was not founded on 
liberty of conscience. He became a professor; he 
taught the same doctrine. Sometimes he was watched 
by Jesuits, and trouble ensued. 

“Gentlemen, my ‘course’ was well attended. 
Everybody came to hear me, One day there was 
before me a celebrated Jesuit.. He took notes. I 
spoke of the attack of Philip II. on England. Asa 
Spaniard, I regretted the disaster of our fleet, but I 
could not forget that before being a Spaniard I was a 
man, and when I thought that without this disaster 
all the world would have been an Escurial; that 
Philip II., that insect of the tomb, would have 
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devoured England and Holland, then I thanked God 
for having done with the Invincible Armada what He 
did in the Red Sea with the army of Pharaoh, But 
to say that there was far more difficult than to say it 
here. The Jesuit had taken notes. I was brought 
to trial for it, but it came to nothing. The Spanish 
University defended me, alleging that it was not my 
duty to be agreeable, and that I was free to speak 
the truth.” 


Another time, the Jesuits triumphed, and he was 
banished from the university. But the revolution 
came, and the banished professor was sent for! 
From the tribune he defended religious liberty. He 
spoke not as a free thinker, but as one who was 
truly an independent Christian. 


“For, gentlemen, I am neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, but Iam religious. Those who are to-day 
against me, I cried out, would have been with Pilate 
against Jesus. Circumstances, civilisations have 
changed; but they have remained the same, the 
ministers of the form of a worship from which the 
fifeis gone. Ifthe gospel of true Christians means 
anything, it is love. Certainly it is a sublime spec- 
tacle that of the Lord on Sinai, preceded by the 
thunder, accompanied by the lightning, holding the 
thunder-clap in his hand, and dictating the law to 
the terrified people ; but if there are degrees in the 
divine glory, it is a grander and more sublime 
spectacle still that of the humble and gentle Lord 
ascending Calvary to give to the world love and 
liberty! One may believe that this phrase, uttered 
in passable Spanish, produced some effect, for my 
amendment was voted almost unanimously.” 


Reaction had come, however, and much of the good 
work had beenundone. But surely the nation would 
never undo its action in the matter of religious 
liberty. The country was in a sad state, and greatly 
needed a pure religion and religious liberty. 


*¢ The philosophers of to-day, they do not believe 
in God, they do not believe in liberty. People preach 
nowadays Force, Matter—the surest means of con- 
ducting us to Cesarism. Know it, gentlemen, this 
philosophy eannot have any influence over the Latin 
peoples, races zesthetic par excellence who have need 
of an zdeal. It will not have any over the Spanish 
people, people who love to believe and are willing to 
die for their creeds, people who will not have any- 
thing more to do with despotism. 

‘¢ But to-day the situation of my unhappycountry is 
very terrible, so far as the religious question is con- 
cerned ; one only finds the extremes, people who 
believe in everything and people who believe in 
nothing. in the North the most courageous popu- 
lations, the gravest, the most moral are completely 
leagued to the Church and to superstition ; for their 
Catholicism hardly consists in the spirit of the gospel ; 
it is altogether a religion of outside ceremonies ; 
hence it produces nothing, no poesy, no art, and that 
illustrious and heroic people, which at first had its 
theatre—a theatre that rivalled that of the Greeks— 
Lopez de Vega and Calderon; this people hath 
nothing but absurd and vain litanies. They sing of 
the Immaculate Conception, coloured windows, 
church spires, the Virgin seated on the moon with the 
stars all around. In the great towns, on the contrary, 
they believe in nothing. All the men of education 
keep themselves outside the Catholic Church; there 
is very little piety among the governing classes; their 
representatives look upon the priest as an agent of 








public safety. The cross of Christ is, so far as they 
are concerned, like the god Thermes of the ancients 
—a guardian of civil propriety. Democracy has no 
longer any faith. And, so far as I am concerned, if 
I dared to say to the people that I believe in God, 
they would regard me as reactionary and royalist. 
For that kind of people it is the same thing.” 


THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL AND SUNDAY 
e OPENING. 


A keen controversy has been prevailing as to 
whether or not the Philadelphia Exhibition ought to 
be opened on Sundays, or on any part of the day. 
The arguments are very like those with which we 
have been familiar in this country in connection with 
museums and picture galleries. In America the 
Roman Catholics are in favour of opening. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia has publicly 
declared that if people have time in the morning for 
performing their religious duties, there is no more 
suitable way in which they may be engaged in the 
afternoon than in admiring the products of genius 
and the specimens of art and mechanical skill. On 
the other hand, it is urged that the observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest is necessary for maintaining 
the religious character of the day, and that in Britain 
and America the closing of exhibitions on Sunday 
has been the invariable rule. It is further urged that 
the opening of the exhibition would require the 
attendance of the exhibitors and their servants, and 
that it would be very hard on them, and in fact hardly 
keeping faith with them, to compel their attendance 
on that day. It is not likely that the question will 
be very speedily settled; but it is an advantage to 
those who plead for Sunday closing that the exhibi- 
tion has been hitherto on ‘that footing. It would 
certainly be a lamentable thing if it ever were to be 
conducted on the other principle. The eyes of many 
are bent on the United States to see whether, in the 
absence of any religious establishment, there is a 
provision for maintaining a divine institution as 
standing on a higher basis than even the will of the 
nation. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE COLPORTEUR IN THE PUNJAB. 


We have had much satisfaction in perusing the 
eighth report of the Punjab Religious Book 
Society, which has lately been established on a 
catholic basis, and enjoys the able and cordial 
support of many Christian friends, not least of whom 
is its secretary, Rev. Robert Clark. It appears that 
the Society has recently erected a new Depository 
at Lahore, at an expense of some 25,000 rupees, and 
it is an interesting circumstance that everything 
connected with the building was received as a present, 
without any cost to the Society. The Government, 
through General Maclagan, presented the site; Mr. 
Harrington, executive engineer, furnished the plans ; 
Captain Nisbet, deputy commissioner, superintended 
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the erection; the British and Foreign Bible Society 
contributed £500, and a single kind and anonymous 
friend was responsible for the whole cost. 

The Society which last year had but eight colpor- 
teurs, has now twenty-two. Several are supported by 
individuals, and the Vernacular Education Society 
has made a grant of £50, which supports several. 

The Colporteurs seldom give any books away; 
their business being to sell them. In 1875, 11,472 
rupees was received for the sale of books, independent 
of the operations of the Bible Society. The verna- 
cular sales, included: in the above return, was 2,393 
rupees. The books of almost every society in India 
are sold by the colporteur. The Society itself prints 
some vernacular works, including a commentary on 
St. Matthew, Map of the Holy Land, a translation of 
«Line upon Line,” and upwards of thirty tracts. It 
appears that many very suitable vernacular works 
have been prepared, and are only waiting for the 
means of printing them. 

Missionaries and other friends report most favour- 
ably of the operations of the Society. An dccount 
is given of the conversion of a Brahmin named Hur 
Golab, whose first impressions were received from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and confirmed by other books and 
the Bible. Hur Golab, who was the here itary 
priest of four villages, has been useful to others, but 
has himself endured much persecution. 

Majof Stewart, of Abbottabad, writes of a Maho- 
metan priest who has become an inquirer through 
reading the New Testament and the Mizan-ul-Hug, 
which he had obtained from the colporteur who was 
itinerating in his neighbourhood. From Shujdbad 
it is reported that “the leading man in one of the 
towns has been a good customer, and has befriended 
your colporteur on more than one occasion. Every 
time the colporteur and preacher pass through the 
town, he insists on their becoming his guests, to the 
infinite disgust of his co-religionists. Last month a 
young man well connected spent the greater part of 
the night reading the New Testament with your 
colporteur and preacher. He bought the Testament 
and some other books. He had come to their lodging 
several times during the day, but had always been 
traced by an elder brother, who took him away ; so he 
stole from home when all were asleep, that he might 
learn something about the Injil.”” 

This is all encouraging, and fitted to awaken 
thought on the part of friends of India at home. 
Few more suitable ways could be suggested for 
employing native converts, and for doing good where 
there is any desire and capacity for reading. 


THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION. 


After long silence, during which anxiety at home 
could not but rise somewhat above the ordinary level, 
word has been received of the Scotch party who set 
out some time ago to form a missionary settlement on 
the banks of Lake Nyassa. Mr. Young writes that 
everything has been going on favourably. They have 
made an enemy of no one, and friends of all. 


Barring some slight attacks of fever, all the party 
had enjoyed good health, and they had - been 
fortunate in getting housed before the rains began. 


amount, and indifferent in quality, for building 
materials of the first class are not at hand, and the 
rain is apt to be unceremonious in its dealings with 
the roof. 

Mr. Young gives an account of an excursion made 
by four of his party round the lake. They found 
that while their arrival was a delight to the people, 
it was a terror to the Arab slave dealers. For a 
month, no slaves had been conveyed across the lake. 
The population along the shores of the lake, which 
extend altogether to eight hundred miles, was not so 
dense as it used to be in consequence of many having 
been carried off as slaves. At one part there was 
little to be seen but the ruias of villages and 
thousands of skeletons. The miserable remnants 
were living in huts built on piles in the lake. It 
is believed that from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand slaves are carried across annually to be sent 
to the coast, so that Mr. Young and Dr. Laws might 
well say that the devil had held possession of that 
beautiful country long enough. 

Mr. Young’s instructions forbid him from using 
force against the Arabs, but it is very hard for him 
to obey. The chiefs that sell slaves declare that they 
do it for cloth. About ten or twelve yards of calico 
is often the priceofaslave. It is heart-rending to think 
that a few pieces of calico might save human beings 
from a life of misery. The Arabs who carry on the 
trade are in a state of terror, but when they find that 
force is not to be used against them, their terror wilk 
pass away. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 


For forty years, Dr. Eadie occupied a conspicuous 
place as a minister in Glasgow, and for a period not 


Presbyterian Church. In both capacities, as well as 
in his more private and social relations, he enjoyed 
the highest esteem. He combined ina rare degree 
the qualities of preacher, pastor, and professor. His 
chief work, however, was in the direction of Biblical 


have also exemplified in their commentaries. Though 
Dr. Eadie’s exegetical works were not characterized 
by any qualities that could be said to constitute a new 
or original school of interpretation, they supplied 
abundant evidence of great industry, good sense, and 
devout Christian feeling. Dr. Eadie’s latest work 
was a History of the English Bible. He was a 
member of the Bible Revision Committee, and 
attended the monthly meetings in London with great 
regularity. His death, at the age of sixty-three, and 
after an illness which, in its serious aspect, was but 
short, has been the cause of wide and deep sorrow. 











The house accommodation, however, is both limited in | 


much less, as one of the professors of the United | 


criticism, and his Commentaries on the Ephesians and 
other Epistles exhibit the kind of qualities which the | 
late Dean Alford, Bishop Ellicott, and Canon Lightfoot 
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By SARAH TYTLER, AvtHor or “THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HORTLY 
after the 
_ returnof 
the par- 
ty from 
“little 
Simla,” 
Bennet 
went 
down to 
Calcutta 
for an- 
other 
term at 
Bishop’s | 
College, | 
and in 
order to 
be or- 
dained 
by his 
vener- 
able bishop—that Bishop of Calcutta who 
had governed his see from middle age to 
hoary hairs, while he had worked hard and 
prayed fervently during the years which had 
brought so many changes. 

It need hardly be mentioned that Bennet’s 
thoughts during his absence, in the midst of 
his studies and aspirations, often strayed to 
Nirzaghur, and that he was impatient to 
return to his post there. How did it fare 
with his father, left alone to the strain of 
mental and spiritual toil, which most men 
would have judged had been wholly unre- 
munerative, and which was nowhere else con- 
ducted with a heavier expenditure of strength 
and spirit? Was he keeping up his heart as 
he had promised? Could Bennet depend 
upon the assurances that he was not missed, 
even to the extinction of that revival of his 
father’s hopes and energies on which Bennet | 
was counting, brought in contact, as he had 
been, with the green old age of Bishop Daniel | 
Wilson? The son was building his hopes on | 
a long course of joint work with his father, | 
in which the deep piety and tried experience | 
of the one should supplement the eager | 
prayers and efforts of the other. ‘Then, | 
under God, an earnest of that glory of | 











| success which must .at last crown all true | 


missionary work, might visit their station and | 
V. N.S. 


FORT. 


a 


gladden the heart of the faithful, SelFdis- 
trustful disciple, before it ceased from all its 
labours. 

Was Krishnu Mirza still halting between 
two opinions? Was he one of the men 
that waver, on whom St. James said there 
can come no blessing, because, unstable as 
water, he was incapable of excelling? So 
his father wrote in dejection of spirit where 
his favourite pupil was concerned. Or was 
there no inner clearing of vision going on, 
steadily, though slowly, broadening more 
and more? Mr. Hill would have hailed 
it with a humility of joy full of pathos; but 
he might be precluded from distinguish- 
ing, by the severity, above all, towards him- 
self and the work with which he had to do, 
and the gloom that were in a measure natural 
to him, and by the incapacity for any width 
of human sympathy which Bennet was forced 
to recognise as among the causes of his 
father’s failure of success as a missionary. 

Bennet knew that Harry Trefusis and his 
wife were still at Nirzaghur, and that Miss 
Grey had not yet fulfilled her intention, early 
announced, of turning her back on those 
broad contrasts in India which she had not 
been slow to stigmatize, and which she could 
never cease to abhor (as if there were no 
sickening contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
cultivation and barbarism, in England). 
Either Mrs. Trefusis had not begun to do 
without her sister, or Colonel Grey and his 
wife could still afford to spare the cleverest 
and most indefatigable of their daughters, to 
the needs of the specially beloved child of 
the family. Harry Trefusis and his wife 
retained their invaluable loan, but how long 
would the loan last? Might not Bennet hear, 
by the next mail, that Miss Grey had at last 
made up her mind to trust Mattie to her 
attached husband? Might not a proper 
escort have been found at the exact moment, 
and Miss Grey be to sail with the Himmalayeh 
or the Lady IVellesley, so as to escape the 
monsoon ? 

Again, was it altogether beyond possibility 
that Miss Grey might have changed her 
mind and resolved to stay on in India,—no 
longer with Mattie and Harry, indeed, but 
by casting in her lot with some military 
or civil-service hero who had lately turned 
up at Nirzaghur? Bennet could not bring 
himself to suppose that any of the fine 
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and -gallant fellows, with all their faults, 
whom he had known there, could ever 
presume to think himself fit for Anne Grey. 
He forgot that, in a certain sense, love does 
not own presumption. He lost sight also of 
the grave consideration that the more royally 
generous Anne Grey’s nature was, it might 
foolishly ask the less in a lover and husband, 
supposing only that a man had attained to 
that high rank, and be the more frankly 
and confidingly disposed to cover his imper- 
fections with a mantle of full regard. Above 
all, Bennet was utterly oblivious of the fact 
that Mrs. Bainbridge called Miss Grey an 
eccentric, intolerable girl, and that others 
might be of Mrs. Bainbridge’s mind. He 
had actually forgotten that he himself had 
once thought her opinionative and rather 
disagreeable. Bennet did no more than 
arrive at the halting conclusion, which dis- 
turbed him greatly every time it crosstd his 
mind (and that was not unfrequently), that a 
woman, a girl—she was no more than twenty- 
one years of age—who showed such capacities 
of love for a sister, must have latent treasures 





in store—whether they were destined to be | 


called out or te lie unemployed—for a nearer 
and dearer than sister or brother, father or 
mother. 

If Miss Grey had taken none of those steps, 
and he would surely have heard if she had, 
supposing that she was still at Nirzaghur the 
same as he had left her, on what footing would 
they two be when they resumed their inter- 


course? He was aware that he could get on | 
very well with her if he was content to be | 


to her one of the clergymen and missionaries 
at Nirzaghur. He could easily imagine that 
then she would be complacent, obedient ; 
she could think for herself, but she would 
not look upon herself as justified in opposing 
the Christianizing organization which he and 
his. father did their best to represent. She 
would be pleased to be put in the van, to be 
as good as a deaconess and an unpaid femaie 
teacher to them. In this light she might 
accept of his services when he proposed to 
relieve his father as her tutor in Tamil or in 
Persian, if her indomitable energy and quick, 
bright intellect had carried her so far, and 
she would defer to his superior knowledge, 
and consent to be guided by his authority. 
But would this be the taming of a shrew, 
or was Miss Grey a shrew in plain old-world 
words ? Ifso, he could not think that shrews 
were altogether objectionable. He supposed 
there would always be men to whom 
shrews, however repugnant at first, on nearer 
acquaintance would present greater attrac- 











tions than those offered by their meeker 
sisters ; it was a question of the respective 
merits of falcons and doves. 

The speculation had generally this end— 
when, where, and how, would he meet Miss 
Grey again ? 

For some time before Bennet Hill started 
on his homeward journey, he was sensible that 
there were rumours afloat of restless excite- 
ment among the native population, and 
dissatisfaction in the great Sepoy army. But 
like most dwellers in a land threatened with 
the horrors of a social convulsion, these pre- 
monitory symptoms made little impression 
upon him. Like otiers, he was lulled by 
habit. 

Familiar as he was with India, it seemed 
to him that the people had always occu- 
pied and stirred themselves up at times 
with mysterious portents and lying predic- 
tions; these appeared only part of the 
deeply-rooted superstition, so ancient, so 
full of sensuous fascination and of moral 
and spiritual horrors, so wonderful in its 
power and stability, which commanded and 
coloured every portion of the false social 
system and religion. Bennet was not wiser 
than his fellows. If he heard any allusion 
to the hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Plassey ; if the phrase which Mr. Trevelyan 
quotes as prevalent that year among the 
peasants of Bengal, “everything is to become 
red,” was ever spoken in his ears ; if he came 
across the bannock of salt and dough passed 
from house to house as the fiery cross of 
India, the tokens had no meaning for him, 
engrossed as he was with the thoughts of the 
home to which he was returning, and the 
career which was just opening before him. 

He travelled northwards, with the murmurs 
of sedition and rebellion—had he but been 
among the initiated, to recognise the 
hollow sound—forming an ill-omened under- 
current and accompaniment to the ordinary 
talk of the country. He observed more 
people on the roads than when he had gone 
southwards several months before, but as the 
travellers were of the ordinary kind—coolies, 
camel drivers, soodras passing from place to 
place—neither did the increase of movement 
strike him particularly. It was only when 
he drew near to Nirzaghur that somebody 
spoke in his presence of the punishment of a 
handful of riotous sepoys who had been dis- 
banded for their insolence and insubordina- 
tion, and he turned over in his mind whether 
that was an occurrence which had often 
happened before, and associated it by an 
almost involuntary comparison, with the 
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! 
curiously aroused sense of expectation and | 
feeling of discontent which he was _ not | 
without an impression prevailed generally 
throughout the provinces. 

If it had not been for this sudden mental 
association, Bennet was sure he would never 
have noticed an incident that happened later. 
As he approached Nirzaghur, on the morn- 
ing of his arrival he encountered some sepoys 
belonging to the sections of the regiments 
which had been longest stationed there, with 
whom he was perfectly familiar, and who, 
from having seen him at one time constantly 
in company with their officers, had been in 
the custom of saluting him. They now passed 
not only without the slightest sign of greet- 
ing his return, but, as he fancied, they be- 
trayed an amazing inclination, though they 
were in the proud pesition of the Com- 
pany’s sepoys, to tramp along rudely, and | 
even to jostle the horses on which Bennet | 
and his servant had ridden the last stage of | 
their journey. 

Bennet went straight to his father’s bun- | 
galow, and found Mr. Hill, though it was the | 
hour of his presence at the school, to which 
he was as regular in attendance as clock- 
work, in the verandah looking out anxiously | 
for the appearance of his son. “ My dear | 
fellow,” said the elder man, hastening out to 

| 

| 
| 
| 





meet Bennet, grasping his hand with a fer- 
vour remarkable in a shy reserved man, and 
at the same time gazing at the new-comer 
with the strongest mixture of yearning and re- 
luctance, joy and regret, “‘ you are welcome | 
home, of course.. God be thanked for your | 
safety; but you have come to us in a strait. 
Unlooked-for trouble is here before you, 
Bennet ; it would seem as if God were about | 


she 
the 


to pour out vials of His wrath upon the | 
land and all its occupants, English and native. 
News has come from Meerut. There has 
been mutiny among the troops there, and 
horrible massacre, partial or complete. There 
is insurrection, smouldering or open, on every 
side of us. Cawnpore is threatened with a 
siege. Lucknow, Benares, and Allahabad | 
will share the same fate if there is no inter- 
position on their behalf. Have you not heard 
—have you not seen ?” 

“ Nothing, father, nothing,” asseverated 
Bennet, standing aghast as the terrible truth 
broke upon him, 

“Ah, well!” repeated the teller of the 
monstrous tale, with the resignation born | 
of the despair which came soon to him, “the 
roads were reported unsafe to travel south. 
I have been in apprehension on your account, 
though, as you were a solitary man coming 


% 


north, you were less likely to be intercepted. 
But what have you come to, my dear lad, 
that you might not happily have been spared 
if I had only had time to warn you to stay 
in Calcutta? you with your young life and a 
long course of usefulness before you, as we 
had trusted—but God knows best. We are 
shut into a corner here, Bennet, a score or 
two of Englishmen against thousands of 
Hindoos and Mussulmans whom we have 
made our enemies in trying to be their 
friends, as well as in riding rough-shod over 
them. The sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children, and, as if that were not enough, 
we have our own shortcomings to answer for. 
But if you had only remained in Calcutta— 
not that it is not a consolation, though I fear 
a very selfish one, to have you here with me.” 

“My dear father, do you think any 
inducement of safety to myself would have 
kept me back in Calcutta, and Nirzaghur in 
jeopardy ? What have I done that you should 
judge I could so fail you and my other 
friends? I must have disregarded your 
injunctions if you had laid them upon me, 
and posted here with greater haste than I 
have employed,” cried Bennet. ‘ But I 
cannot think the position is so bad as you 
believe it. You know you are a little apt to 
be dispirited. When I left there was not a 
word, not a breath of disaffection. Our men 
—you see I call the sepoys yours and mine 
inadvertently—were the most attached fel- 
lows in the world to their officers. Don’t 
you remember how some of them stayed and 
waited on Bainbridge and carried him back 
to the camp when he was seized with cholera 
on a shooting expedition, and the men were 
not even on duty? That is only a single 
instance out of a thousand of their unselfish 
regard ; while these sepoys are merely samples 
of the general stock. Certainly one or two 
whom I saw as I came in did not look 
exactly as I have been accustomed to see 
them ; but a surly scowl, even from an ordi- 
narily dissembling Oriental, is one thing, 
and an overthrow of all discipline, with 
rapine and murder, are other and infinitely 
heavier offences. And now, father, tell me 
quickly who are at the station. Is Trefusis 
here? Has he his wife and sister with him 
in his bungalow ?” 

“Yes, the Trefusises are all here. I mean 
the husband and wife, and Miss Grey—that 
is a fine girl, Bennet—is still with them ; but, 
for a mercy, she and Mrs. Trefusis are the 
only ladies, except Mrs. Ramsay, at the 
station now. Mrs. Gubbins, another widow 
and three sergeants’ wives, poor souls! with 
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their children, make up the list. I hear that 
the doctor’s sister has not returned from 
Calcutta, to which Mrs. Bainbridge went to 
bring her back. The two ladies were great 
friends, so the doctor and the captain halved 
the expenses of the double journeys. You 
see, Bennet, I have taken to gossip while you 
were away,” said his father with a faint smile ; 
then in explanation, “I was making in- 
quiries, for the idea of helpless women 
sharing the peril of our position aggravates 
its distress frightfully.” 

“ The peril will pass over, you may depend 
upon it,” said Bennet resolutely. ‘I hope 
the difficulties of other stations have been 
exaggerated. Iam prepared to find it so. 
As for Nirzaghur, it must be a mere tem- 
porary panic. Such panics are infectious. 
Has there been anything up here? Have 
our men been refusing to obey orders? 
Have they been insolent to their superior 
officers? I am tolerably certain that is 
about the worst we have to expect, and a 
little judicious firmness, combined with 
friendly remonstrance, will check all that.” 

“No, I cannot say that there has been 
any demonstration or tumult as yet; we 
have been quiet up to this day,” answered 
Mr. Hill slowly. 

“TI told you so,” protested Bennet cheer- 
fully, and with a little flush of triumph. “Why, 
sir, you are a force in yourself. You have 
maintained excellent relations with the 
people for more than a score of years. You 
are well known, and I am persuaded that 
you are thoroughly liked and respected in 
the native town. My dear father, do you 
think that it is altogether right—pardon me 
—to let distrust sap your confidence in 
the very people for whom you have done 
and are willing to do so much ?” 

“Bennet,” said his father quietly, “ there 
was not a tenth of the pupils at the school 
yesterday ; there was not a single one, not 
even Krishnu, to-day.” 

“Oh, that was what was to be expected,” 
insisted Bennet. As for Krishnu, I have no 
question that he stayed away from prudence. 
Prudence counts so much with his race.” 

“And the major thinks so badly of our 
chances,” continued Mr. Hill ; “ though he is 
a hearty, fearless sort of man — you know 
him better than I—that he is planning pri- 
vately to have the whole of the Europeans 
gathered, on the first signal of revolt, into the 
old Assembly Rooms, as the most feasible 
place to hold out, for God knows how short 
atime. There are not enough trustworthy 
men to defend the fort, and it is commanded 





by the barracks, which are, as it happens, 
the head-quarters of the enemy.” 

“JT wonder at the major,” said Bennet 
quickly. “I must go to the club and see 
what has come over the members.” But 
when he looked at his watch he saw that it 
was too late to hope to see anybody at the 
club, too late to go out and make visits with 
any prospect of being received—unless, in- 
deed, in such an extremity as his father 
indicated, and as he, half stunned, and 
brought up from childhood with totally 
different prepossessions, could not at once 
take in. He saw, also, that his father ex- 
pected him to take the refreshments which 
were set out to meet his supposed needs, and 
to remain and talk over the situation. Mr. 
Hill would be mortified if his son did not 
go through the forms of eating and drinking, 
lying down and taking a bath, for the short 
time which remained of the forenoon, instead 
of setting forth in the heat, to have confitma- 
tion of the report made to him. 

Bennet reluctantly submitted to stay where 
he was, without attempting to see and hear 
for himself, till later in the day, when he 
could control his impatience no longer, and 
then his father proposed to accompany him 
to Captain Trefusis’s bungalow. 

As the two gentlemen crossed the open 
space between the bungalows everything was 
quiet, except that from among the narrow 
streets and huddled-together bamboo and 
mud houses of the native town on the 
right there came a tinkle and clangour of 
the bells from the pagoda of a temple, 
where again a feast was being celebrated, 
like that which had broken the stillness of the 
brooding hot air on the day when Miss Grey 
and Mrs. Trefusis first came to the mission 
schools. 

Bennet and his father were just then 
passing the group of huge cypresses before 
the Assembly Rooms. ‘Taking into account 
what he had recently heard of the new desti- 
nation of the building, Bennet turned his 
head to look at it; at the same instant there 
was a crack from a musket close at hand, and 
a sharp exclamation—half cry, half groan— 
from Mr. Hill. Bennet was just in time to 
catch his father in his arms, and save him 
from falling, while he caught one glimpse of 
a couple of sepoys, drawing back on the 
further side of the trees from the recognition 
of the unarmed men whom they were thus 
villainously assailing. Bennet could not spare 
another glance or thought to them; he had 
exclaimed, on the clear perception of what had 


happened, “ Merciful Heavens, sir, you ave 
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hit!” and his father’s only answer had been 
to sink yet more heavily on his son’s 
shoulder. 

“ Hold up, sir, if you can; hold by me, 
we are close to the Rooms, I’ll get you in 
there,” Bennet said, on the impulse of the 
moment, making for the entrance into the 
Assembly Rooms, and dragging his father 
with him. As they reached the building, 
which had been erected like an earlier Resi- 
dence, and was two-storied, with a portico 
and a flight of steps to the door, another 
bullet whizzed past them. But the door was 
opened on the instant by one of the dozen 
English soldiers who were at Nirzaghur, and 
who had been on guard there all day, sent 
with a band of private servants, faithful 
among the faithless, to occupy the Assembly 
Rooms, and receive those who might have 
to resort to them as a last refuge. 

“Ah! it has come at last; sorry it is his 
riverence that is winged. Captain Bainbridge 
was sure that he was fired at last night, 
though the rascal whom he caught swore that 
his gun had gone off by accident,” said the 
soldier, who was an Irishman, and who 
nevertheless took matters coolly, while the 
native servants broke into loud lamentation. 
Bennet, with his head still swimming, and 
his heart sick with indignation, pain, and 
alarm for his father’s condition, had the 
wounded man carried into one of the smaller 
rooms, and laid on the floor, while some of 
the irregular staff at Barry’s command went 
for the regimental surgeon. 

“No frights of them, sir,” said Barry, when 
Bennet in his distress expressed a scruple at 
exposing the messengers ; “ain’t they black 
cattle, too, though of a better sort than the 
pandies? Colour draws to colour; their 
hides will be respected as long as anything is 
respected, that you'll see, sir.” 

Mr. Hill had so far recovered, that he was 
able to speak, and to show where he had 
been hit in the back with a shot, that de- 
prived him to a great extent of the power of 
motion, though there was but the slightest 
dark red trickle from the round hole to 
curdle Bennet’s blood, and appal the easily 
overcome assistants who were helping the son 
to stanch the wound till the doctor came. 

“Sure if he ain’t bleeding in’ard, or the 
backbone be not broke,” said Barry, who 
was an elderly, tall, stout man, with a round 
red face, and a very small, very turned-up 
nose, which would infuse the oddest comic 
clement into every tragedy in which he was 
involved—as he took it upon him to pro- 
nounce upon symptoms, being the only 


authority till the doctor’s arrival. 





“T don’t 
think he is in a very bad way. I were in the 
Sikh, sir, and I ought to know.” 

“Tt strikes me he is right,” said Mr. Hill, 
faintly catching the words. “I don’t sup- 
pose that I’m done for; let us be thankful 
for the fellow’s sake who fired the shot, as 
well as for mine,” he ended almost cheerfully, 
showing the strange inconsistency by which 
the most desponding men, especially if they 
are men of faith, will sometimes rise to the 
occasion, throw off their constitutional ap- 
prehension and gloom, and not only wax 
valiant in fight, but hopeful in disaster. 

“T am glad to hear you say so, father,” 
said Bennet, putting a restraint upon himself. 

“ Oh, the vile, cowardly dogs,” spluttered 
Barry, in reference to the offenders; “by 
jabers, to be blown from guns would be too 
good for them.” 

There was a murmur of sound outside, and 
Bennet went to the room door, thinking to 
hail the doctor, and thus was in a position to 
see the strangest, saddest sight which he had 
ever witnessed. ‘There was a general rout 
from the different bungalows, hurrying to the 
Assembly Rooms. Although there was no 
close pursuit, the movement was sufficiently 
explained by the sound of dropping shots 
beginning to ring in the distance. These 
proceeded first from the mess-room, where 
the officers had been attacked, like so many 
others, at scattered and far removed stations, 
in a manner that they had half looked for, 
without daring to depart from their ordinary 
habits, and so betray their suspicions, and 
with them the slender precautions which 
they had been able to take. The firing pro- 
ceeded next from the parade-ground, to which 
one or two of the officers had rushed, in- 
credulously, like Bennet, in a last vain hope 
to assemble and bring back the men to their 
allegiance. Then each man, from the 
highest to the lowest, when nothing else was 
left for him to do, had looked to the weak, 
and striven for those dearest to him, or fought 
for his own hand. 

Major Ramsay was leaving Captain Bain- 
bridge to bring in poor scared invalided Mrs. 
Ramsay, with her ayah multiplied to a 
screaming half dozen native women, loaded 
with such a heterogeneous heap of pillows, 
fans, and scent bottles as would be of little 
use in a siege. Major Ramsay himself urgea 
on the two stout-hearted wives of the 
soldiers, with their straggling children, and 
plaintive Mrs. Gubbins, with her father- 
less little ones clinging to her limp skirts. 
Mrs, Trefusis walked between her husband 
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and sister; she had been prepared for 
coming out to take an ordinary stroll about 
her grounds, with her lace shawl, and a white 
umbrella to protect her from the low beams 
of the sun; but Miss Grey’s hat was untied, 
' and she had evidently run back for her 
sister’s favourite chair, which she was carrying 
folded up like a camp-stool. Subalterns and 
| commissioners’ clerks (the old commissioner 
was absent on one of his rounds) were 
hurrying from their quarters, lugging favourite 
| saddles, silver teapots—the contributions 
of mothers or sisters to their outfits—photo- 
| graphic albums, tin canisters, case bottles, 
wooden boxes, clearly unable, in the extreme 
| gravity of the situation, to resist cracking 
jokes at the incongruity and absurdity of the 
appearance which they presented. 

“Them sort of young gentlemen as will 
laugh at their own funerals,” commented 
Barry, standing behind Bennet. 

A red glow began to burn behind the 
fugitives, intensifying the golden light of the 
setting sun; one of the bungalows was al- 
ready on fire. 

Bennet closed his eyes for a second, and 
saw the‘Scene as he had often seen it at this 
hour, before the world awoke to its evening 
animation, so full of repose that it had 
seemed almost deserted. ‘The different white 
bungalows had been like so many huge Swiss 
cottages shrouded in foliage, while the sweet 
scent of their flowers, and the subdued babble 
of their abounding family life, had risen 
cheerily on the evening air. Then the bugle 
call would sound a shrill assertion and de- 
fiance to the native town which lay in abject 
subjection at their feet. 

The next moment, through the crowd 
of fugitives, Miss Grey pressed with wide- 
opened eyes, blanched cheeks, and both 
hands held out to him. “Is it true?” she 
| Said. “ Have they shot first the man who only 
thought of them all these years? What have 
| we to expect? What ought we to look for at 
their hands?” 

Then, when she heard that Bennet was 
waiting to hear the doctor’s report, and that 
he trusted his father would yet do well, she 
put forth an eager petition. 

* Will you let me nurse him? Of course 
you will be there, but a woman is always 
wanted ; any girl brought up in a large family 
like mine has had some experience of illness, 
though I admit I have not had _ hospital 
training,” she added. 

“T think he would like to have me,” she 
went on simply; “ we have been great friends, 
and he has been my indulgent, too indulgent 








tutor ever since you left.” She paused, and 
then added without any personal conscious- 
ness, but with a passion of pity for Bennet, 
causing the firm clear curves of her mouth, 
and the keen blue of her eyes to tremble and 
soften inexpressibly, “‘ What a home coming 
for you!” 

““ We'll hope for better times,” said Bennet, 
grasping the hands he had taken into his, 
“and your sympathy does me good.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

BENNET’S first concern was for his father ; 
but that was relieved, though far from re- 
moved, by Dr. Warren’s opinion. He saw 
no signs of internal bleeding, and did not 

But it 


5) 
detect any fatal injury to the spine. 

was affected in a degree, which accounted 
for the partial paralysis. Such an injury from 
a musket ball to a man of Mr. Hill’s years, 
and in a climate like that of India, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, and apart 
from the state of suspense and anxiety in 
which he and all around him were plunged, 
might well prove serious. Still, with care, 
and a favourable turn of affairs, recovery was 
not hopeless. 

Then Bennet turned to regard the small 
capabilities of the party in the old Assembly 
Rooms, while there was a lull in the prosecu- 
tion of the attack, and to contemplate the 
doubtful future. It was a great help towards 
quietness and composure (just as ignorance 
of our individual future is a gain, and not a 
loss, for a discharge of the duties, and an 
enjoyment of the blessings of life), that 
neither Bennet Hill, nor any other English- 
man or woman there, had the smallest infor- 
mation beyond the first vaguely ghastly ru- 
mours, with respect to the outbreak at 
Meerut, of the horrors that had been enacted, 
and were in progress at so many stations 
around Nirzaghur. Happily for its English 
inhabitants, they could not so much as con- 
ceive, by their unassisted imaginations, the 
fierce vindictiveness and desperate slaughter 
which was to characterize the rebellion of 
the sepoys, whom their masters had only 
known hitherto as attached and often 
pampered servants. Had the reverse been 
the case, it is probable that no remnant 
would have been saved, no isolated groups 
would ever have had the courage and confi- 
dence to make their way by hundreds of 
miles of tangled jungle and dusty road, to 
the safety of the coast. 

The Assembly Rooms were put under what | 
could be instituted of military rule. Major 
Ramsay showed soldierly qualities of prompt- 
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ness and precision, now fully seaanelh in the | 
rapidity with which he arranged his minimum | | 
of force, and the sharpness with which he | 
availed himself of what in less grave circum- | 
stances would have been his ludicrously | 
trifling advantages. The most prominent of | 
these were that the building, once used as a | 
residence in the palmy days of Nirzaghur, | 
was composed of solid masonry—pukha, as 
everybody called it complacently—and that | 
it was entered from the portico by a flight of 
stairs, while it was protected behind by the 
course of the river Gheelkok, which in making 
a bend came under the very walls, “ as good 
as a moat,” the Major commented in satis- | 
faction so lively that it was like grim glee. 

There had been no great stock of ammu- 
nition or of anything in the shape of field- 
pieces at the station, which had become | 
superseded, and had been allowed to fall 
down in the world long before the breaking 
out oi the rebellion. But out of the store 
which he had been compelled to leave to 
the enemy, to be employed against their old | 
masters, Major Ramsay, in the hasty man- 
ceuvres which he had been effecting for the 
last few days, had contrived to abstract and 
deposit in the Assembly Rooms powder and 
shot and guns sufficient for his company, 
with one small field-piece to be placed so as 
to command the entrance, and to be worked | 
in its defence. He had been equally suc- | 
cessful in provisioning the larder with the 
limited amount of flour, rice, preserved meat, 
wine, and spirits which would suffice for the 
short time that anybody contemplated there 
would be either the possibility of such victual- 
ling or the necessity for it. There was a deep 
cool well within the premises. In the cellars 
a row cf horses had been stalled, with several 
weeks’ provender bundled round them. For 
anything more, relief was sure to come soon 
from some of the neighbouring stations in 
more fortunate circumstances (who was to 
guess that all were alike in desperate danger 
and extremity ?), or it might be that the 
portions of native regiments belonging to | 
Nirzaghur—the men of which had not as yet 
shown themselves particularly courageous or 
energetic in their measures—would come to | 
their senses and desist from their rascally | 
attempt. They would in all probability | 
return, fawning and cringing to have their | 
flagrant misconduct forgiven, and them- 
selves—like a set of children whe had been 
obstreperous and extremely naughty with 
the edge-tools committed to their keeping— | 
taken again into the great Company’s favour 
and pay. 














The ugliest incidents in the uproar were 
the disappearance of one of the subalterns 
who had run with the others from the mess- 
room to the parade-ground, but apparently 
| had not left it in the company of his com- 
| panions—certainly did not turn up at the 
Assembly Rooms after all had been sum- 
| moned there, and the firing at Mr. Hill. 

But Major Ramsay—who gave orders that 
young Conder’s absence was not to be loudly 
commented upon, lest it should alarm the 
ladies—was really sanguine in the old con- 
fidence so hard to shake, that the lieutenant 
might have secured his horse and ridden off 
with the tidings to the next station, thus 
accelerating the prospect of relief. Stout 
old soldier as the major was, he felt humili- 
ated at the nature of the trouble. No 
hemming in by warlike Sikhs in a mountain 
fort, no surprise amidst the rigours of winter 
in a wild defile like the Kyber Pass, but 
such a mere locking out as mischievous 
schoolboys might contrive upon their tutors. 

The next fallacy of which the stalwart 
stolid officer persuaded himself was that it 
was no Nirzaghur sepoy or native of the 
town, in a borrowed uniform, who had shot 
at the clergyman. It was one of the dis- 
affected wandering strangers, whom those in 
authority had been rash (though it would 
have been hard to say how they could have 
prevented the mischief) i in suffering to prowl 
about the stations. 

In the meantime the insurgents held aloof. 
They were either occupied in the congenial 
occupation of gloating over the spoil of the 
bungalows, or the leaders were deliberately 
marshalling and organizing the men for 
further movements. Even from the higher 
windows of the Assembly Rooms, “ not a 
feather of their tail,” as Major Ramsay ex- 
pressed it, was visible, beyond distant flitting 
figures in the horribly familiar uniform, 

Bennet wished that his father could have 
accepted the major’s solution of what the 
old soldier—loth to acknowledge a deliberate 
attempt at assassination on the part of those 
whom he honestly viewed as obliged and 
benefited retainers—was fain to think and 
call an accident—at most a random shot. 
On the contrary, Mr. Hill, in the reaction 
from the first bracing of his mind to meet 
and make the best of the treachery, began 
to droop under the conviction of the base 
return for his services, and the desertion of 
all his pupils, especially of Krishnu Mirza, 
who had not been once to the Assembly 
Rooms to inquire for his teacher. The cruel 
ingratitude oppressed and shocked the mise 
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sionary almost as if he himself were the 
guilty person ; and he could not help augur- 
ing ill, from what had befallen himself, of 
the fate of the party in the Assembly Rooms, | 
among whom were his son, the women and 
children, and a little crowd of old familiar | 
faces. His sensitive recoil, with its intense | 
mournfulness and his dark forebodings, quali- | 
fied his genuine pleasure in having his pupil | 
Miss Grey near him. He was so oppressed | 
in spirit that he could not be happy, as he | 
might have been, in her coming to sit with | 


him, to smooth his pillows, to give him what | 








party; she did not. seem to imbibe the re- 
motest , suspicion of peril; she bade the 
women who were bemoaning themselves 
listen to Major Ramsay and their husbands, 
and not be so silly and childish as to be 
scared and make an outcry because of a 
paltry demonstration. She wondered that 


soldiers’ wives did not know better, and | 


were not ashamed of themselves, that they 
could not behave with more sense and 
spirit. In her own conduct there was a 
pretty assumption of superior wisdom and 
courage in the middle of her childlike reli- 
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drugs the doctor had about him, and what 
food for a sick man could be got ready 
under the circumstances, or to remind him 
how soon she would forget her Tamil, espe- 
cially as she had left all her books behind 
her, if he did not consent to get well, and 
be her living grammar and dictionary. 

Miss Grey, on her part, was much exer- 
cised in mind, and divided between her 
sister and Mr. Hill. 

Mrs. Trefusis lent herself entirely to the 
soothing representations of her husband, 
sister, doctor, and of the seniors of the 








ance on her husband and friends. There 
| was also much of her natural sweetness and 
| contentment of nature in her demeanour. 
| She not only bore hardships with patience ; 
| she made light-hearted fun of the restrictions 
and privations which, on account of her state 
| of health, were much harder on her than 
on any of the other women. It was so 
| comically social, she said, to have only one 
|room for eating and sleeping in, and for her 
|and Anne to have to share it with poor Mrs. 
Ramsay, with the two soldiers’ wives and 
Mrs. Gubbins, who were all so respectful 
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and obliging, and with the children, who 
were as pleased as little kings and queens, 
and as merry as grasshoppers with some 
paper dolls which she had cut out for them. 
They all sat on divans made of their mat- 
tresses, blankets, and shawls, like begums 
and native ladies in a zenana—all save Mrs. 
Ramsay, to whom Mattie had insisted on 
giving up her chair, which Anne had had 
the forethought to secure for her. If they 
had only had the fresh air and the green 
trees (it was a little close and dingy, she was 
forced to confess), if poor Mr. Hill had not 
been hurt by mistake, and Mr. Conder were 
come in, it would be almost as nice as 
delightful Little Simla. 

Bennet could not guess how far Miss Grey 
shared in her sister’s fearlessness, which she 
encouraged by all the means in her power, 
and which, after all, was only an exaggeration 
of the sentiments of the whole party, Mr. 
Hili excepted, till the afternoon of the 
second day of the withdrawal to the Assembly 
Rooms. For there had been no attack, and 
except that the detachments of the regi- 
ments had broken all discipline, and dis- 
banded themselves, it did seem as if the 
Europeans at Nirzaghur were in the awkward 
and affronting plight of a company who had 
shut themselves up as a substitute for fleeing 
when no man pursued. 

Miss:'Grey had come to inquire for Mr. 
Hill, and to remain for half an hour beside 
him. Bennet had gone out, and had come 
back and found his father dozing, and 
Miss Grey sitting like a statue, very pale, 
with her hands lightly clasped in her lap, 
staring at the wall before her. She turned 
her head when he entered, but did not make 
a motion to go; on the contrary, she indicated 


that she wished to speak with him, in a low | 
voice which would not disturb, and must be | 


inaudible to the half-sleeping man. 

“TI wish to talk over matters with you, 
Mr. Bennet Hill,” said Miss Grey deter- 
minedly. “ Harry is too busy constructing 
barricades for me to get a word with him, 
and I cannot say anything before Mattie, 


because it would be very bad for her just | 


now. But if things were to turn out seriously, 
more seriously than we imagine, there would 
be no fear of my sister, though she were kept 
in ignorance to the last moment, she is of 
the stuff that martyrs are made of,” Miss 
Grey declared, with glistening eyes. 

“TI do not think that there will be any 
room for martyrs here,” said Bennet, rather 


wondering at the blindness of sisterly affec- | 


tion, for little dependent Mrs. Trefusis, lovely 


| and loving as she was, was not his notion of 
| embodied heroism. ‘ And you, Miss Grey,” 
| he was induced to add almost lightly, having 
|no thought of any practical application of 
their words. 

“Oh!” she said, indifferently, “ you know 
| that I am far behind Mattie in goodness, and I 
| have imposed on my neighbours without 
| knowing it, if you fancy I am fit for the rdle 
| of an amazon. I could not play the part of 
the Maid of Saragossa. I never killed so 
much as a salmon-trout—which ladies are 
permitted to kill—in my life. Ithink I could 
refrain from screaming, and that I might help 
the doctor a little, because I have been brought 
up in a large family. I was with Charlie 
when his broken arm was set, and Hetty 
when her burnt fcot was dressed, not to say 
that I always waited on papa in his fits of 
gout, and on mamma in her bronchitis, 
though I have never looked on a wound—not 
even on your father’s. But I think you are 
laughing at me.” 

‘“No,” Bennet denied, “if I smiled it was 
only at the—the remoteness of the instances 
you cited.” 

“Ah! aren’t they far away,” she said, 
while a far-away look sprang up in her own 
blue eyes as she appealed to him quickly. 
“ Yet I am thinking of home and all of them 
constantly, wondering when they will hear, 
and what they will think of that which has be- 
fallen us. There is no use in you and I making 
believe that it is nothing. It is the revolt of 
the slaves—of a trained army of slaves—the 
thought of which has sometimes crossed my 
mind when our mastery seemed fitted to last 
for ever. How and where will it end?” she 
asked, sharply glancing at the corner where 
| Mr. Hill lay. “And one of the questions 
that troubles my mind is, why are we to pay 
the forfeit, whatever it may be? We are 
not all equally culpable. I have heard of 
officers and gentlemen so far forgetting them- 
'selves as to kick on occasions offending 
| bearers and runners. I know that Major 
| Ramsay threatened to horsewhip a refractory 
| kitmutgar, and I suppose where Major 

Ramsay only threatened, his grandfather, if 
| he were out in India, inflicted the full penalty. 
| What is it that has made Englishmen act 
| to Hindoos as they never would have acted 
to working-men and servants in their own 

country—call them hounds and vermin, and 
| not hesitate to beat and belabour them the 
one moment, and the next stroke and pat 
them, and address them as children, dear 
children? But Harry is always both manly 
and kind, and you and your father are spending 
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|| your lives in striving to elevate the race. 
| Are we to suffer in a lump as it were for each 
other’s sins, and for the sins of our fathers ?” 


“If we suffer in any measure innocently, 
if we discharge debt that is not all our own,” 
said Bennet gently, “we are but chosen and 
exalted to followa great example. An apostle 
claimed it as a Christian privilege to have 
fellowship with Him in His sufferings.” 

“Tt might be well for an apostle,” said 
Anne Grey, her voice sinking. 

“His strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness,” Bennet reminded her, reverently. 

At that moment there came a light tap at 
the door, and Mrs. Trefusis looked in with a 
joyous expression on her face—beautiful still, 
though its first fresh English bloom had faded. 
“Oh! I hope I have not disturbed Mr. Hill,” 
she said. ‘But Iam glad I came, since I 
have found you both getting dull and moping 
in your watching. I have brought you such 
news. Do you know what has happened ? 
I think you cannot; but I trotted off im- 
mediately to tell you.” 

“What! what!” cried Bennet and Miss 
Grey simultaneously. Even Mr. Hill was 
roused? and lifted up his head—nearly the 
only thing he could lift—to hear the welcome 
tidings. 

** The mail has come,” cried Mrs. Trefusis 
triumphantly. ‘The dawk runner has brought 
it in spite of this absurd siege, and we shall 
have our letters to amuse ourselves with till 
we get back to our own houses. A great 
packet from Pemberton, Anne ; and I stayed 
long enough while the contents of the bag 
were distributing, to hear Dr. Warren say— 
after he had torn open a letter from his sister 
—that it came to announce her marriage with 
a general of division. She would not have 
looked at any man lower in rank. She has 
gained her prize. I don’t doubt she calls 
upon us all to envy her. I hope that Mr. 
Manning will not mind very much, for she 
encouraged him the most of the dangling 
subs. After all, she had no mother, and she 
was brought up to come out like her sisters, 
and not hang upon her brother’s hands, since 
everybody knows the poor doctor is dread- 
fully in debt. Yet, she who was the hand- 
somest of the family, I have heard, took her 
own time till her general appeared. But 
then it was impressed upon her to make the 
best marriage she could secure for herself. 
Anne looks upon such an arrangement as 
detestable, and certainly it is rather heartless, 
and not in any way improving. However, 
now that Miss Warren has got a home of her 
own, and every splendour that she ever set | 





her heart upon, she may soften and grow a 
great deal nicer. Why do none of you speak 
in return for my news? You are sure Mr. 
Hill is no worse ?” 


“ Perfectly sure,” said Mr. Hill for himself. | 


“You have taken away our breath, Mattie,” 
Miss Grey hastened to say. “I am very 
glad that Miss Warren has got her general, 
at least I think that she would have been 
decidedly in the way here, where no courts, 
unless court-martials, are likely to be held, 
with no generals to be met with. 

“You cannot expect us poor beggars to 
rejoice in Miss Warren having passed beyond 
the reach of our wildest hopes,” protested 
Bennet on the spur of the moment; “that 
would be looking for too much magnanimity 
from simple mortals.” The assurances had 
their effect, the wistfulness which had crept 
into Mattie’s exultant looks and tones was 
quieted. 

“Oh, and about Miss Bainbridge,” said 
Mattie again; ‘it is the oddest contradiction. 
Captain Bainbridge has had a letter from his 
wife, and he read out that somebody had 
told her there was likely to be disturbances 
in the North-West provinces, and she wished 
to come off immediately to be with hin. He 
stopped there ; but his face got so red, and 
he blew his nose as if he were ready to cry. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, who is always sofond of being 
at Calcutta, or at Simla, and who would have 
been as much put out as Miss Warren could 
have been, by the impossibility of making 
an evening toilette, or of paying a morning 
call, or of having the tiniest musical soirée, 
while we are shut up like mice in the Assem- 
bly Rooms! Was it not a sudden notion and 
so good of her? I am sure that Captain 
Bainbridge liked it so well—that he desired 
to keep it all to himself.” 

“Tam glad for her own credit that she 
thought of it,” said Miss Grey somewhat 
stiffly. 

CHAPTER X, 


THE next two days brought first before the 
Assembly Rooms a sudden swarm of sepoys 
drunk with bhang, and of natives of the town 
—not the steady well-to-do bazaar merchants 
and tradesmen, bakers, and dealers in vege- 
tables and fruit, who were wont to wait on 








the orders of the English residents, but the | 


lowest scum of the place. After they had 
succeeded in planting two small field-pieces 
—happily they had no more—within the 
shelter of the yew-trees, they began to fire 
discharge after discharge of musketry at 
every verandah and window. 
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The officers and men inside pmemel the 
metal shower with all their might, and with 
the artillery at their command, sweeping the 
steps and portico with their little cannon. 

There was one shrill scream of terror from 
the women when fighting in earnest com- 
menced on their threshold,—a scream sink- 
ing almost immediately into sobbing, awed 
whispers, and smothered lamentations, when 





there was a call for the doctor, and one of the 
defenders was seen to stagger or reel back | 
from his post by a window. 

Neither Miss Grey nor Mrs. Trefusis joined | 
in the first cry of the helpless. Miss Grey 
could refrain from screaming, as she had told 
Bennet Hill. 

Mrs. Trefusis was struck dumb, even while 
she opened wide her eyes and lips in startled 
amazement. Her lips grew white as she 
listened, the smile died away which had 
played about them after every other woman 
had ceased to smile, and which one ser- 
geant’s wife had told another “it went | 
to her heart like a knife to see, for did not 
the pretty, innocent young lady believe every 
word her husband and the other gentlemen 
told her, as if it were so much gospel, and | 
continue to put her faith in human nature, 
ay, though it were black, as if it were the 
nature of angels!” 

But Mrs. Trefusis only whispered beneath 
her breath, while her hands closed spas- 
modically on her sister’s arm, to, keep as 
near as they could to Harry’s post. Harry 
was behind the barricade on the verandah, 
opposite the second window; and she had 
watched and calculated that if they moved 
a little forward from where they sat, they 
would see him the moment he came out of 
his enclosure. 

The attack did not last long, it died out 
in the course of two hours, and ‘those of the | 
women who could peep out did not need the | 
information brought in by the men that the 
assailants had withdrawn, dragging their guns 
and their wounded with them, pursued by | 
parting shots to the native town. 

“It is over, dear,” said Miss Grey, smooth- 
ing her sister’s ruffled hair under the fanciful | 
little cap which Mrs. Trefusis wore, “ and 
very likely we have seen the first and last of 
it; you heard Dr. Warren tell us that the 
poor fellows who had been struck would do 
well, like Mr. Hill. Oh! they don’t aim fair, 
those mutineers; what is proved to have been | 
the falseness of their profession affects their | 
vision, just as we used to repeat out of 
Walter Scott, that “sinful heart makes feeble | 
hand.” Now we shall be able to say, for the | 





| and his stiffening fingers to fight, 


| by the Ganges to doomed Cawnpore, 


FORT. 
rest of our lives, that we have been under 
fire two hours one morning.” 

“We have given them a lesson they 
needed,” said Harry, coming in at the win- 
dow, “and I daresay there will be no more 
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of it. I assure you that you, have me back 
zn toto, not a button or string has been 


carried away.” 

“ Not a hair of your head has been touched, 
you mean,” she corrected him, and speaking 
low and solemnly, “you have come out of 
a fire safe and sound, I think I shall soon 
be able to thank God and take courage.” 

Then there was no other attack for eight- 
and-forty hours. There was even a tale from 
one of the native servants who had gone out 
as a scout, that he had seen the better part 
of the sepoys marching away from Nirzaghur 
in search of other quarters and of fresh 
booty. 

Bennet Hill, who heard and did not 
discredit the story, wondered that Major 
Ramsay, who had crowed a little over the 


| first encounter with the enemy, and only had 


his crowing considerably silenced by the 
reflection that the enemy in question con- 
sisted of his own lads, his “ dadalog,” or 
children in caressing Hindostani, whom the 
major’s Saxon prowess had taught to war 
looked 
He called the principal 
gentlemen of “the garrison,” as Major 
Ramsay ceremoniously denominated the 
motley company under his command, to an 
informal friendly council, with doors closed 
against the women and the natives. 
Divested of the chief motives for conceal- 
ment, Major Ramsay told his brother officers 
and companions in trouble plainly that there 
had come to Nirzaghur that morning tokens 
which could not be neglected. These 
were the very tokens that travelled, though 
he was ignorant of it, with their dumb, 
woeful portent, bearing anguish and dismay 
wherever they appeared, in the track of far- 
removed stations, and widely different en- 
| campments. The river Gheelkok, like bigger 
and more available rivers, was the connect- 
ing thread between Nirzaghur and the fac- 


graver than before. 


| tories and larger stations to the north- 


west ; and there had drifted down floating 
on the bosom of its low water as there came 
the 
bodies of English men and women murdered 
and deprived of funeral rites. 

Before this terrible unanswerable warning 
Major Ramsay had a proposition to make. 
He did not believe that all the roads south 
were yet unsafe to travel. He had still 
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some confidence in the comparative safety of 
a party well armed and provisioned with 
horses for the weaker of their number, push- 
ing on and getting through. He was con- 
vinced they would gain the protection of 
friendly rajahs, of whom there were several 
who could be depended upon, or travel 
fairly beyond the bounds of the insurrection, 
to those blessed regions where civilisation 
prevailed, where English law remained in 
force, and English lives were worth the pur- 
chase money. 

Major Ramsay, in the view of the impossi- 
bility of holding out a temporary shelter like 
the Assembly Rooms for any length of time, 
and, in consideration of the women and 
children, who were under the men’s care and 
on their hands, had come to the conclusion 
that all who could travel should start at day- 
break next morning, taking the scodndrels 
by surprise, and making the best of their 
way, according to the observations they might 
take, to the south, to the coast, or to any 
shelter which was at least reasonably tenable. 
He should appoint Captain Bainbridge to the 
command of the party. 

No, the major had answered stubbornly to 
an implied question, he himself would stay 
behind; there were some of the occupants 
of the Assembly Rooms whose removal was 
out of the question. He should have been 
reluctant in any circumstances to give up 
the place—he was in a different position 
from that of his junior officers—the respon- 
sibility was his. But, as it happened, in 
addition, there were others who were com- 
pelled to remain and face the difficulties of 
the situation ; so long as they were detained, 
he should stick to his post, as a naval cap- 
tain would stand by his sinking ship; not 
that their ship was sinking, he was not pre- 
pared to say that yet, though undoubtedly 
insurrection had been successful, and barbar- 
ous atrocities had been committed elsewhere. 

There were only two other gentlemen, 
Major Ramsay went on to say, who from the 
nature of their professional service could be 
said to share in any degree his obligations. 
One of them was Dr. Warren, who had 
already informed him that his intention was 
to remain and look after the sick. The 
other was their worthy clergyman, Mr. Hill. 
They had every reason to suppose he would 
have been as true to his clerical, as the 
doctor was to his medical calling ; but, as 
they all knew, Mr. Hill had been the first to 
be placed hors de combai, and was unfortu- 
nately one ot the disqualified who claimed 
their sympathy. 





Bennet knowing at last what this depar- 
ture of all who could go meant, listened to 
the stout old soldier’s blunt declaration of 
his own and of Dr. Warren’s intentions, with 
a thrill of half remorseful admiration. He 
had not considered that in these two men, 
the one so jollily commonplace, the other 
so full of narrow personal cares, and slightly 
vulgar self-assertion, in ordinary times, there 
could exist a noble instinct of professional 
fidelity and devotion. 

Nevertheless, in the hubbub of free dis- 
cussion which followed, Bennet did what 
he could to shake Major Ramsay’s resolution. 
‘“‘ By this time to-morrow, sir, we shall have 
ceased to present a faint semblance to a 
military garrison, we shall only be a handful 
of sick and belated folk, waiting the turn 
of events. I can see the necessity of 
Dr. Warren staying, and I thank him from 
the bottom of my soul on my father’s ac- 
count. But can you nottrust us to maintain 
our British honour without any farther sacri- 
fice that can be avoided—must you let Mrs. 
Ramsay go without you?” Bennet spoke 
like the old familiar friend, almost the son of 
the house, that he had been in his youth. 

Major Ramsay answered as frankly, “ Yes, 
I must, Bennet; my wife, poor soul, may get 
home to the children, the loss of whom has 
broken her down long before her time, yet 
she is thanking God this day that she was 
deprived of them; she has not looked so 
strong or bright, I may say, for years, as 
since we came into this place, and she saw 
the other children, either cowering in corners, 
or playing without consciousness, with the 
firing ringing over their innocent heads. I 
really believe she will stand the journey, 
hard as it will be upon her. The children, 
if she ever reach them, will comfort her, 
and what better can they hear of their father 
than that he was left behind to do his duty ?” 

The next moment Harry Trefusis, with a 
disturbed face, called Bennet aside. ‘“ My 
poor little wife must lose her sister, and must 
meet her trial alone with me. Mattie is in no 
condition totravel. The doctor says that it 
is not to be thought of for a moment, it would 
be as much as her life was worth at once; 
besides, she would keep back and imperil all 
the party, and that she would never consent 
to. But except one of the sergeant’s wives 
who has been laid down-with fever this morn- 
ing, there will not be another white woman 
left in Nirzaghur. Think of it,” said Harry 
Trefusis in his grief, “‘and that I have 
brought her to it. It seems all the heavier 
upon me, Bennet, because in other circum- 
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stances it would have been a hard fight to 
get my wife to leave me; she would, if she 
got her will, go through fire and water with 
me, poor darling.” 

“ But Miss Grey will never consent to leave 
her sister,” said Bennet incredulously. 

“Anne will have no choice. I cannot 
keep her and answer to her father and 
mother, even in my own mind, for the des- 
truction—God help me!—of two of their 
daughters. Iam more bound in honour to care 
for Anne than even for my own Mattie. She 
was lent to us, as we used to say in jest, and 
we are doubly accountable for such a loan.” 

“And how will Mrs. Trefusis bear the 
separation ?” 

“ God knows,” said Harry despairingly. 

But in an hour’s time he sought out Bennet 
again, having recovered his firmness, and 
looking not only calmed, but well-nigh elated. 
“ Mattie sees the obligation and agrees, God 
bless her. She could not take it in at first. 
She stared almost as piteously, and as much 
aghast as at the discovery that the siege was 
no joke. ‘ But we were never parted before, 
Anne and I; not even my marriage and 
going to India could part us, for we were 
not like common sisters. You were such a 
dear, good fellow, Harry, that you did not 
grudge Anne to me, or me to Anne, and now 
we are a greater comfort to each other than 
ever, and what should I do with the baby, 
when it comes, without Anne? Besides, she 
was to remain with us till they required her at 
home.’ What could I say, Bennet, except that 
I would give all I had in the world that Anne’s 
going or staying rested with me. She burst 
out crying at that, but when I feared she 
would injure herself, she became suddenly 
very quiet and grave. ‘I know what you 
mean, Harry,’ she said at last, ‘ that it is God 
who is parting Anne and me. Do you know 
what is running in my head?—that verse about 
the two women grinding at the mill, where 
the one shall be taken and the other left, 
and what am I to fight against God? He 
is far better to me than I deserve. He 
has left me you,’ and she came close to me, 
poor child, as if I might have been hurt by 
her distress at being parted from the sister 
who, though the younger, you know, as well 
as I, has been like asecond mother to Mattie. 
The next moment she was urging, ‘ Yes, 
Harry, get away Anne. We must compel 


her to leave us, to go home to mamma and” 


papa and the rest, and take our kind love. 
We may weather the storm together,—that is 
fit, but Anne, whatever she may wish, should 
not be exposed to it.’ It will break Anne’s 





! 
| heart, Hill,” continued Harry, “ but since it 


is a question of reason and conscience against 
inclination, poor Anne’s heart must break. 
She will not hold out, or stand in the way.” 

“ Then there is nothing more to be said,” 
said Bennet Hill with frozen lips and a pang 
of utter misery in his own heart. 

There was another than the Trefusises and 
their sister who would have a conviction that 
the bitterness of death was past when a fare- 
well was said at such a crisis, and Miss Grey 
set forth with comparative strangers on their 
hazardous enterprise. 

There was a wild struggle both with and in 
Anne Grey before she was brought to see her 
duty, and do it at any cost, even to the 
severing of the right hand and the plucking 
out of the right eye, the going away from 
Mattie in the circumstances. 

“They gave Mattie in charge to me. 
Mattie was always my speciai charge. They 
would never call upon me to relinquish it 
when she wanted me most,” she urged 
vehemently as Harry was reminding her of 
what her father and mother had a right to 
expect at her hands, and after Bennet Hill 
had been called in to throw his decision into 
the scale. 

“Mattie has her husband,” said Harry 
with tender pride, “though he is not very 
much worth. No, love, don’t trouble to con- 
tradict me,” as his wife started up to inter- 
rupt him; “ you being his wife cannot be an 
impartial witness. I became Mattie’s chief 
keeper,” he repeated, “ when she consented 
to marry me. Your father and mother gave 
her to me in the first instance, she herself 
ratified the compact. We were very happy 
to have you to aid us, and you have done. 
what you could, dear Anne, but this you can- 
not do. You are not at liberty to stay with 
us any longer.” 

“‘ T am afraid you are not, Miss Grey,” said 
Bennet, forcing himself to speak; “ what 
your duty is now does not admit of two 
opinions.” 

Still Anne hung back with the tempest in 
her soul reflected in the white passion of her 
face. ‘I cannot, I will not believe it,” she 
said, clinging to the door by which she 
stood as if it were Mattie to whom she was 
clinging. “ Mattie, you can never ask it of 
me?” ‘Thus appealed to, Mattie came torward 
with her childlike simplicity and a teartui 
firmness in the middle of thestorm. “ What 
would you have done in my place, Anne, 
my dearest?” she asked. ‘ Will you deny 
our right—Harry’s, and mine—to do what 
you yourself would have done without a 
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moment’s hesitation? Oh! we have been 
only too long in sending you away. But 
will you count us so unworthy of you? You 
who have always striven hard to keep poor 
little me right. Ah, don’t throw a great 
stumbling-block in my way now, Anne, but 
support and strengthen me, as you used to 
do. Never ask me to be a poor, cowardly, 
selfish wretch in return for all your loving- 
kindness. I see, and you must see it too, 
Nanny, it is God, who has given us so long 
to each other, that takes us from each other 
now. But He will give us to each other 
again at last, and He will give us Himself if 
we follow after and obey Him.” 

It was settled. Miss Grey made no 
farther remonstrances, she even set about, 
silently and stonily as it were, making the 
few preparations that were possible, which 
consisted almost entirely in fresh contriv- 
ances to soften the rigours of her ‘sister’s 
situation when she should be gone. Miss 
Grey came across Bennet Hill as she was 
wandering like a ghost from place to place, 
unable to sit still, and then she turned and 
upbraided him with bitter injustice for her 
sentence. 

“You have all been very cruel to me,” 
she said. “If I was in the way, why did you 
not find it out and send me home sooner? 
But now to tell me that it is my duty to go 
and travel nobody knows whither, to leave 
Mattie and the rest of you shut up here, it is 
barbarous of you.” 


He made her no reply, but stood looking | 


down in deep pain. 

“You cannot look me in the face,” she 
said with something like scorn, and then she 
turned upon herself as if she were beating 
her own breast. ‘ Why do you let me speak 
so ?” she demanded impatiently. 
you not tell me that I am nearly beside 
myself as I am? 
scold me? Iam sure we disputed, you and 
I, when we had nothing where we two were 
concerned to dispute about.” 

“Blame, scold you at sucha time, when 
God knows if we shall ever meet again!” he 
exclaimed, looking at her with his longing 
eyes, and goaded to speak out of his 
bursting heart. ‘Who is cruel, Miss Grey? 
But you don’t know what you are saying.” 


“Why do | 


Why do you not blame— | 











“Yes, I do know,” she said quickly, “ and | 
I know that I am tempted to be wicked | 


and impious. 
me, but I suppose it is the torture of being 
driven out. I am conscious all the time 
that your father is lying there, the first 
stricken down, and that there is none save 


I cannot tell what possesses | 


he and you; you have only each other. If 


anything should happen to the friends I am 
leaving behind, of whom I am perhaps seeing 
the last, as you have this moment reminded 
me, Mattie and Harry will have many to 
care, many to lament for them. But you 
two—the one old and grey-headed, the other 


young and strong—you who have cared for | 


so many, who have been willing to forget 
yourselves, and to give your lives for others ; 
oh, to think that you have none belonging to 
you, to cherish your memories and to mourn 
not for you, but for themselves,” and at the 
desolation of the picture which she had con- 
jured up Anne Grey sobbed aloud. 

“Will you mourn, will you care?” he 
asked eagerly, coming close to her side, the 
greatest, sweetest happiness he had ever 
known crossing the sharp misery of the 
hour. ‘Shall I ever be Harry and your 
sister’s brother, indeed? Remember I am 
only a missionary and a missionary’s son, 
and you know what that is, Anne.” 

“T know,” she said, turning and holding 
out her hand on the instant. “I ask nothing 
better, no higher honour in my unworthiness. 
Yet I have becn better to you than you have 
been to me,” she added the next moment with 
a quick reproach. “ You have joined in send- 
ing me away from you, and I am bidding you 
come back to me; but save yourself, Bennet, 
and come.” 

“Could I help myself?” he demanded in 
turn, ‘“ But you have been good to me in the 
ond, good as. Mattie, as the truest, tenderest 
woman that ever breathed. So help us God, 
we shall be saved, and I will come.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

IN the first delicious dawn of the morning,— 
most delicious where the noon is fierce, 
before the sun has risen in his strength,—while 
there was no visible enemy hovering about 
the old Assembly Rooms or the deserted 
bungalows, the cavalcade gathered in the 
portico, in the shade of the yews. There 
was no ringing of bells or clashing of tom- 


toms from the temple of the native town, | 


while the party prepared to start as noise- 
lessly and rapidly as roused apprehension 
and grim determination could effect. 

Major Ramsay was there speaking in 
gruff whispers as he lifted his feeble wife into 
the buggy which Captain Bainbridge was to 
drive, and bending down between patience 
and impatience to listen while she sought his 
last instructions of what she was to do for 
the children. ‘‘ Of course I must go to them 
at once, John, poor little dears. I do not 
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know what they will do if they hear all is 
wrong before I can get to them, and you will 
follow as soon as you can, like a good man. 
You will come more quickly by yourself 
without me. There will not be everything 
to be regretted if this disaster hasten your 
retirement. You know I have begged and 
prayed you to go home to the children so 
soon as your time was out.” 

“T know, Mary,” he said, gently for him ; 
“only there are more things in the world 
for men to think of than home and children ; 
but you have stayed with me faithfully, how- 
ever much against the grain, till I have had 
to send you away like this.” 

“ And I would stay with you still, John, if 
it were not for the children,” said poor Mrs. 
Ramsay, bending forward anxiously. 

“Of course,” he briefly dismissed her protest. 

“ And you will be sure to follow, and not 
make any more vexatious delays.” 

“My dear, there will be nobody to be 
vexed when you are not here, but have got 
the children. Yes, yes, we'll all follow some- 
how, some time.” 

There was only one of the sergeant’s wives 
on the march. The other was under the 
clutch of fever, and her husband had craved, 
but had been denied, permission to be left 
behind with her. “I am sorry for you, 
Hynd,” his major had told him; “ but other 


families have to submit to separation. It | 


is the fate of war, and men must bear it as 
they can. The doctor will see to your wife, 
and we shall look after her as well as you 
could have done. You cannot be spared 
from the escort. You are under marching 


orders, my man ; times are out of joint, else 


that should have been enough for you.” 

Mr. Manning, the dandy sub, rode his 
own spirited horse, with a2 woman behind 
him and two children before him. One of 
the commissioners’ clerks had manufactured 
panniers, in which he had stowed, and was 
taking care of four children slung across the 
quietest and oldest of the horses. Miss 
Grey had a baby, the infant of Mrs. Hynd, 
who was left behind, bound in the plaid 
across her riding dress. ‘There were more 
than a dozen men on foot, besides Captain 
Bainbridge and Mr. Manning in the buggy 
and on horseback, to make three to one of 
the four women. Men and women were all 
Europeans, the whole Europeans who had 


| been in the cantonment, except the Hills, 


| 


| 


among them a young ensign. 


the Trefusises—husband and wife—Major 
Ramsay, Dr. Warren, and Sergeant Hynd’s 
sick wife, with one or two wounded men— 
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Major Ramsay and his advisers had 
thought it wise either to detain in the 
Assembly Rooms, or to dismiss altogether, 
the great bulk of the native servants and 
retainers who had adhered to their old 
masters, and some of whom had _ sought 
to accompany the travellers, representing 
that their own lives were no longer safe from 
their countrymen. “ They will have what 
mercy is going,” sternly adjudged the formerly 
indulgent major. 

The bonds of trust were everywhere 
loosening; and men were steeling their 
hearts, as their faith in their fellows fled, 
and as they found themselves brought to 
stand face to face in a life and death struggle, 
so overmatched by numbers as largely to 
counterbalance the superiority of race. 

‘There was only a small party of unarmed 
coolies, who were, it was thought, com- 
| pletely in the power of the others, and who 
moved immediately in advance of them, to 
convey needful provisions, but not tents— 
these were not forthcoming, and could no 
longer be transported. ‘The scorching sun’s 
rays by day, the dank, heavy dews by night, 
must be met and guarded against by what 
protection of trees or huts the party might 
approach, or else must fall on the defenceless 
heads, before they reached any trustworthy 
shelter. 

Captain Trefusis had not come out to see 
| his sister-in-law off; she had taken her last 
look of Mattie while she lay asleep, and he 
stayed behind to watch, lest his wife should 
suddenly awake and find her sister gone. 

Bennet Hill put Miss Grey in her saddle, 
and hoped he was not a selfish dog, to find 
some satisfaction in having her all to him- 
self for those last few moments. He even 
walked by her horse, as Major Ramsay 
walked with his hand on the side of the 
buggy some hundred paces, on the plea of 
reconnoitring. 

3ennet did not care, still less did Anne 
Grey, though some of the company could 
still find it in their heart to remark, ‘‘ Do 
| you see this marked attention, and how it is 
received? Young Hill was always very 
thick with Trefusis, but not so thick as being 
Captain Trefusis’s substitute, where Miss 
Grey is concerned, without her special con- 
sent. Hill has played his cards well, if he 
escape to take the trick, with handsome Miss 
Grey. She has a little tin, too—no bad 
investment for a missionary, though she is a 
bit of a Tartar. All that teaching in the 
school and learning uncanny tongues from 
| his father, was not for nothing.” 
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“ You will have your hands full; you will 
have plenty of scope for your usefulness on 
the march, Anne, though you are leaving us 
in the lurch.” He was speaking half at 
random, half with a wild attempt at banter- 
ing. ‘* Do you remember how you regretted 
the absence of any field for your genius at 
Little Simla?” 

“Bennet, how can you jest at such a 
time ?” 

“How can I keep from iesting when you 
have made one bright spot in my heart? 
And is there not somebody in a ballad who 
sings,— 


‘Were na my heart licht, 1 would dee ?” 


My lightness of heart does not put any 
hindrance on my praying that my God, and 
your God, may keep and bless you, my only 
love.” 

The supposed reconnoitring came speedily 
to an end, and Major Ramsay and Bennet 
Hill turned their backs on the travellers, and 
returned to live on sufferance in the Assembly 
Rooms. It was no better than living on 
sufferance, while they were resolute to defend 
the weak and fight for their lives to the 
last éxtremity. The little group continued 
tied to their old settlement to await the end 
with that strange dogged pluck which, to a 
raving or cowering Hindoo, was as singular, 
well-nigh as appalling, an attribute of a flesh- 
devouring, spirit-consuming Englishman, as 
his magical skill and formidable daring. 

There was just a faint hope that as Major 
Ramsay and his companions could no longer 
act on the offensive, their conquest, dearly 
bought as it would certainly be on any 
terms, and without further result than the 
gratification of revenge, might not be thought 
worth the cost, at least might not attract 
and engage the more ambitious of the rebels. 
The sepoys of that or other districts might 
very well have more to do, and might pass 
over, without a visit, so out-of-the-way and 
insignificant a station. In the meantime the 
more well-to-do, intelligent, and better dis- 
posed inhabitants of the town might rise 
above the tide of insurrection which had 
swept them aside or struck them with panic, 
and rendered them subservient for the time 
to the lowest and basest of their townsmen. 
These merchants, lawyers, and traders, who 
were understood to be not unfriendly on 
their own account, only borne down by the 
coalition of the widely different higher castes, 
and no castes,—the soodras, and the pariahs, 
—who were the great instruments of the insur- 
rection, might re-assert their importance and 
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influence while they interposed to protect 
Major Ramsay and his companions, espe- 
cially the Hills, since it was with this middle 
class, if they could be called so, and the 
highest class that the missionaries had been 
connected. It was the merchants and the 
high-caste Brahmins who were least subject 
to infuriating national and religious preju- 
dice. It was they who coveted education 
for their sons, and on whom the benefits of 
that education had been lavished. Surely 
some impression had been made on them, 
something might be expected from their 
leaders, when they were delivered from 
their first confusion, doubt, and dismay, 
because of which they had absolutely dis- 
appeared at the critical moment, and become 
hidden by the wave, casting up mire and 
dirt, of the more forward rioters. It was 
hard to give up all trust, even though these 
men had suffered Mr. Hill to be shot down 
like a dog ; and not even Krishnu Mirza had 
come out of the obscurity, to protest his per- 
fect innocence. But should these native 
magnates of Nirzaghur recover so much 
courage and shrewdness, not to say common 
gratitude, in the room of what Major Ramsay 
called “ their beastly tunk,” as to rally round 
the small intrepid household—it was reduced 
to a household—of Englishmen, with the two 
women in their centre, then, the moment the 
sick and incapable were ready to travel, 
Major Ramsay would attempt, and might 
accomplish, their retreat. Humanly speaking 
this was their solitary chance of salvation. 

It did not look as if the faint hope were 
in the way of fulfilment when Bennet, towards 
the evening of the day which had seen the 
departure of the mass of the little garrison, 
went out on the upper verandah, and dis- 
tinguished, from the sounds rising on the air, 
that high revel was being held in the streets 
of the native town. He had a telescope 
which some provident person had brought in 
during the retreat to the Assembly Rooms, 
and had not thought it necessary to 
cumber himself with in setting out on the 
journey this morning. Bennet had fallen 
heir to this telescope, and had been using it 
as far as it would avail, to convince himself 
that no trace of the arrest of the travellers 
was to be detected within the glass’ scope. 
He turned it upon the slender space dis- 
cernible in the closely packed town. It 
seemed as if the natives were mocking their 
former conquerors, by celebrating with songs 
and dancing their overthrow. He thought 
he distinguished a nautch girl going through 
her performance to the delectation of a surg- 
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ing crowd—he was sure he heard the clash 
of the tom-tom, and that it sounded as if it 
were coming nearer and nearer. 

He was right ; there was a noisy proces- 
sion advancing from the town and streaming 
in the direction of the Assembly Rooms. It 
was not of so warlike a character as to sug- 
gest the idea that the end was even at hand, 
to cause him to alarm the others, and to 
seize his revolver, with which he felt called 
upon to ward off, till the last moment, every 
blow from dear, defenceless heads. Bennet 
supposed that it was merely an idle demon- 
stration to taunt and jeer at their powerless- 
ness and humiliation, and lingered to satisfy 
himself of the correctness of his conjecture. 
He was confirmed in his opinion when he 
perceived that the disorderly throng, with 
their discordant music and loud shouts, 
stopped short, with discretion, beyond range 
of the small field piece of the building. He 
paused a moment longer before he went off 
to warn his father of what was the cause of 
the tumult, and to see that poor Major 
Ramsay, with his blood boiling at the insult, 
was not exasperated into some act of rash- 
ness. 

That moment’s stay arrested Bennet’s feet, 
and chained them to the spot,»nay, caused 
him before all was done to stretch over the 
balcony, gesticulating and shouting despe- 


rately in his turn to a figure in the middle of 


the rabble. It was Krishnu Mirza in his 
white robe and turban, who had not come 
beyond the yew-trees of his own accord, but 
had been dragged forward by five or six of 
his countrymen, who were pulling, pushing, 


and jostling him, as he swayed backwards | 


and forwards in their grasp. 

Though it was now convulsed and dis- 
torted with wrath, pain, and terror, Bennet 
recognised the friendly intelligent face which 
he knew so well and had held in high esteem, 
from the thought of which he had lately 
turned with heart-sick pain, because of 
Krishnu’s supposed craven desertion. At 
the very instant of the recognition, while 
Bennet uttered an excited exclamation; the 
hideous hubbub of tom-toms and shouting 
ceased suddenly, so that Krishnu’s persecu- 
tors and judges might try and sentence him, 
as they proposed to do, within eyesight and 
ear shot of his old friends. 

Bennet’s straining ears caught the shrieked- 
out arraignment, “ You have sold yourself to 


the cursed Feringhees, you have dishonoured | 





your father’s grave, you have denied great 
Brahma and Sciva : what have you to say for 
yourself, that you should not die like the 
renegade dog that you are?” 

Then another chorus of voices, scarcely 
clearer and calmer, though they professed 
terms of amnesty and offers of peace, inter- 
rupted the first, “‘ Swear to have no more to 
do with the devils of Feringhees, throw off 
their yoke, which we have broken for ever 
from off our necks, spit at their man-god.” 

‘* Never, never, Krishnu,” shouted Bennet 
Hill. “He died for you, He sees now 
whether you will stand up for Him. What- 
ever they say or do, my brother, never 
blaspheme the Lord Jesus who redeemed 
you.” 

The charge reached Krishnu; he responded 
to it by shaking off the foremost of his | 
assailants ‘with one desperate effort. He 
looked up to Bennet with a light on his set | 
face, and cried, ‘“ Never, sahib.” 

The crowd closed around him the next | 
instant, Bennet could only see the two arms | 
thrown up, with the brown hands clasped, | 
over a heaving sea of heads and shoulders, 

“ Hold on, Krishnu, dear old fellow. Ill 
come out to you, at all risks,” shouted Ben- 
net again; but, as he turned on his heel to 
make good his word, his backward glance 
caught a flash of steel. ‘There was a louder 
roar than any which had gone before it, then 
an instantaneous lull as of swift reaction—a 
falling back of the foremost of the mob; and 
Bennet perceived, with startling eye-balls, 
what he had already dreaded—that rescue, 
if it were possible, would come too late. 
In the momentary gap that was left, lay a 
prostrate, down-trodden, soiled, white heap 
without the semblance of life. 

The next moment Bennet was turning 
away, groaning, writhing, and covering his 
face with his hands, to hide from himself the 
spectacle of Krishnu’s body taken up by his 
murderers, who had already recovered from 
their brief recoil, and were preparing to 
brandish it aloft, and disfigure it, for the 
farther discomfiture and exasperation of the 
Feringhees. 

“Oh! Krishnu,” sobbed Bennet, un- 
manned by the sight, “how we misunder- 
stood and misjudged you! You have, indeed, 
followed in His steps; I am not worthy to 
call you brother. God be merciful to these 
your countrymen and your slayers, for they, 
too, have not known what they did.” 
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AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE PSALMS. 


I.— PLACE, ARRANGEMENT, AND AUTHORSHIP 


LL Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” This general description 
applies, of course, to the Psalms as to all 
other parts of Holy Writ. But they have 
also distinguishing characteristics of their 
own ; for they sound the depths. of all pos- 
sible spiritual experience, and scale the 
heights of all possible spiritual attainments. 
The Book of Psalms is the inspired hand- 
book of devotion, and as such true as He 
who gave it. Every confession which it 
contains, made as it is under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, carries assurance of forgive- | 
ness; every prayer, that of an answer; every | 
hope, that of reality. We may all confess, 
pray, hope, wait, and trust, as in the Book of | 
Psalms, since God the Holy Ghost has Him- | 
self sanctioned and inspired its utterances. 
Besides, it is the book ef the Church, | 
and for the Church. Its earliest utterance | 
dates from the first gathering of the scattered | 
people of God into the “congregation,” when | 





| the*oldest psalm was composed by “ Moses | 


| one has aptly stated it, “Just as the New 





the man of God” (Ps. xc.). No additions 
were made to this commencement of psalmody 
during the period of spiritual decline under 
the Judges. But a new era in the history of 
the Church, and, with it, of sacred song, 
commenced with David. His person and 
his throne were alike typical of the Messiah 
and His kingdom. And now the sweet songs 
of Judah burst forth in richest abundance. 
Not less than seventy-three of the psalms 
are assigned to David himself. In this con- 
nection it is remarkable that none of the 
psalms date previously to his anointing. As 


Testament canon does not contain any book 
dating from before the Pentecostal outpour- 
ing, so has the Old Testament no songs of 
David previous to his anointing. Only after 
he had become the anointed of the Lord 
does he appear as the sweet singer of Israel, 
on whose tongue is the word of Jehovah.” 
After the time of David the voice of 
inspired song gradually declined in the 
Church, till the breath of spiritual revival 
which passed over Israel on their return from 
exile wakened once more the harps that had 
hung silent on the willows by Babel’s streams. 
The restoration of Israel was typical of the | 
deliverance of the Church, and many of its | 
songs are only thoroughly applicable to that 





| 


| us. 


OF THE PSALMS. 


period. At last, in the fulness of time, He 
came, who was David’s son and David’s 
Lord, to Whom so many of its prophecies 
pointed, and in Whom alone all its utterances 
are Yea and Amen. 

We all know the influence which hymns 
exercise upon the Church. In many lands 
religion has been kept alive among the 
people by a cherished orthodox hymnology, 
long after the truth had ceased to be 
preached from the pulpits. For we are 
cradled to the sound of our hymns ; they are 
among the first lessons we learn by our 
mothers’ knee, and our best and sweetest 
associations are connected with them. In 
times of sorrow and anguish they recur to 
It is as if some divine rod then struck 
the rock in the wilderness, and it gushed 
forth its living waters. Yet many of our 


| best hymns are faulty either in substance 


or in style, and all of them are necessarily 
imperfect. But here we have an absolutely 
| perfect, a Divine hymnal and prayer. book, 
given us by God Himself, time-hallowed, 
sealed by the testimony of His dear saints 
in all ages and under all conceivable circum- 
stances, and sanctioned by no less authority 
than that of our Divine Lord and Saviour. 


He Himself employed it for the threefold | 


purpose for which it was given to the Old 
Testament Church, and which by His example 
He has consecrated to our use. He quoted 
the Book of Psalms as prophecy, when He 
questioned the scribes on the application of 
Psalm cx. He used the Psalms as hymns, when 
He sung with His disciples the “hymn” or por- 
tion of the Psalms customary after the paschal 
supper. And He offered them up as prayer 
in one of His last utterances on the cross. 
The disciples followed in the steps of their 
Divine Master. In the New ‘Testament 
altogether no fewer than forty-eight out of 
the one hundred and fifty psalms are quoted 
—some of them repeatedly—others, such 
as Psalms ii. and Ixix., to considerable 
extent. Thus out of the twelve verses in 
Psalm ii. no fewer than five are quoted, and 
that in eight different parts of the New 
Testament. The following are the psalms 
quoted by the Lord or His Apostles, viz. :— 
i., iv., V., Vi, Vili, X., XIV., XVi., XVili., xxi, 
xxii., XXiii., xxiv., XXxi:, Xxxii., XXxiv., XXXV. ly 
XXxvi., XXXVil., xl., xli., xliv., xlv., xlviii. » Nes 
| lv., Ixv iii., Ixix., Ixxv., Ixxviii., 1xxxil., Ixxxvi., 
Ixxxix,, XC., RCL, WCW, ACv., XCV., cii., CiV., 
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Cix., CX., CXii,, CXVi., CXvii., CXViil., Cxxv., 
and cxl. 

Ever since, the Book of Psalms has been 
not less dear to the Church of the New than 
it had been to that of the Old Testament, 
though it occupied a peculiar and unique 
position in reference to the latter. It 
formed, at any rate during the first Temple, 


the only authorised part of the public services | 
by the side of the sacrificial worship and of | 


the priests’ blessing. Of necessity it holds 
no longer this place under the new dispensa- 
tion. But it now possesses for us fresh 
attractions. For while its prayer and praise 
are equally suitable to us, we enjoy the fuller 
light and meaning shed upon them by the 
Holy Spirit, and its prophecies are now seen 
as fulfilled in the Person and the work of 
the “ King.” 

Many elaborate theories have been pro- 
pounded with the view of classifying the 


Book of Psalms according to its contents. | 


Some have arranged them after the sup- 
posed state of mind of the authors into 
psalms of joy and praise, and psalms of com- 
plaint and entreaty.. Others have seen in 
them only odes, elegies, epics, and such-like 
compositions, while yet others have ranged 
them according as they treated of God and 
divine things, of the king and his kingdom, 
of the people and their history, and of the 
poet and his circumstances. Without dis- 
cussing these or other arrangements, we 
prefer being guided in ours by the designa- 
tions which Scripture itself gives to the 
Psalms. The Masorah, or ancient Hebrew 
critical authority upon which our present 
text of the Old Testament is received, gives 
them the general title of ZeAi//im or hymns, 
by which they appear in our Hebrew Bibles, 
and which, indeed, is used by David himself 
in Psalm cxlv. (“Tehillah by David,” ren- 
dered in our version “ David’s Psalm of 
Praise”). Again, the first two parts of this 
“ Book of Hymns,” and by natural inference 
the others also, are specially designated as 
Thephilloth, or prayers, at the close of Psalm 
Ixxii., ‘‘ The prayers of David the son of Jesse 
are ended.” That these hymns and prayers 
were also regarded as prophecies is evident 
from such passages as 1 Chron. xxv. 1—3 ; 
2 Chron. xxix. 30; xxxv. 15; and others, in 
which their authors are described as “ seers” 
who “ prophesied.” Thus we arrange the 
Book of Psalms, generally, into hymns, 
prayers, and prophecies, with certain sub- 
divisions,* without, however, absolutely con- 





* See the table of detailed divisions and the remarks 
thereon in a later article. 


| fining any psalm to one or other of these 
| three descriptions, but indicating by them 
their principal subject-matter. A more 
formal arrangement seems unsuited to the 
character of the psalms, which embrace at 
the same time every mode of feeling and 
every variety of subject. 

Although the Book of Psalms was de- 
signed as the hymnal and prayer-book of the 
Old Testament Church, it does not follow 
| that each psalm was composed by its author 
with this purpose in view. On the contrary, 





having been written under special personal 
circumstances, to express personal wants or 
experiences, and to record personal deliver- 
ances. Yet in all these cases what was 
originally the utterance of personal feeling 
applied also in some way or other to the 
whole Church, either through the connection 
of the author with the people of God, as 
their mouthpiece and representative, or from 
the typical and prophetical contents of the 
psalms. 
adapted the whole Book of Psalms for the 
use of the Church in all ages. 

In our English Bibles the Psalter stands 
between the Book of Job and Proverbs, and 
precedes the “Prophets.” This is the 
arrangement of a Hebrew canon, mentioned 
by Jerome, and followed by the LXX. and 
the Vulgate versions. But in our Hebrew 
Bibles it stands at the head of the third 
great division of the Old Testament, the 
so-called Hagiographa, which are composed 
of the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two 
Books of Chronicles. That such was both 
the ancient arrangement of the Bible and 





Luke xxiv. 44. However, in the MSS. of 
the Spanish Jews the Books of Chronicles 
stand before the Psalms, while a notice in 


before them. In the Ethiopian version, where 
the Old Testament is arranged into the 
Octateuch (eight books), Kings 


second of these divisions. From the 
Septuagint we have derived the general title 
of Psalter, for which the New Testament 
uses the expressions “ Book of Psalms” 
(Luke xx. 42; Acts i. 20), or simply 
“*Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 44). The word 
psalter originally meant a “stringed instru- 
ment,” to which these hymns were sung, just 
as (according to the rendering of Gregory 











many of them bear undeniable evidence of | 


And thus the Holy Spirit has | 


position of the Psalter seems implied in | 


the Talmud also places the Book of Ruth | 











(thirteen || 
books), Solomon (five books), and Prophets || 
(eighteen books), the Psalms appear in the | 
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| of Nyssa) a “ psalm isa melody by a musical | than the psalms themselves, having been | 
instrument.” | added for use in public worship. The fifth | 
The Psalter opens with a “beatitude,” | and last book of the Psalter has no special 
and closes with a grand doxology. It con-| doxology, the last psalm (Ps. cl.) being con- | 
' sists of five distinct books, corresponding in | sidered as one grand doxology. 
| that respect to the Pentateuch. As a late|- The subjoined table shows both the divi- 
German writer expresses it, “the Psalter is | sion into five books, and the authorship of | 
the Pentateuch of the Church addressed to| the Psalms.* Those of which the authors 
Jehovah, while the Law is the Pentateuch of | are not mentioned are set down as “anony- 
Jehovah addressed to the Church.” The first | mous,” those which have no superscription 
| four sections or books close each with a| whatever appear as “orphans,” which is the || 
doxology, which, however, are of later date | name given them in the Talmud. 
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TABLE OF AUTHORS. | 
1% _ || 
| | MOSES. ! DAVID. SOLOMON. | ASAPHITES. | KORAHITES. | EZRAHITES.. ANONYMOUS. ORPHANS. 
| : ! ' | 
| | 
| ! Book [.—Psatms I. to XLI. | 
| hig < Cad HT 
a ee | i., Me, S SER, | 
Vii., viii., ix., xi., | ‘a 
xii., xiii., xiv., xv., 
XVi., XVIi., Xviii., | 
| xix., XX.,xXxi., Xxii., | 
- xxiil., XXiv., XXv., i] 
| XXvi.,XXxVii.,xxvili., | i] 
| XXix., XXX., XXxi., | | 
| @XXii,,XXXiV.,XXXV., 
| XXXVi., Xxxvii., 
' | XXxviil., XXXix., 
| | al., xli. | 
- | peepee i} 
37 | | 4 | 
a _| 
| | 300K IL.—Psaums XLII. to LXXII. | || 
| 4 : phe (Pe 
lig Hii li, iv.y | Iai 1. xlii., xliv., | Ixvi., Ixvii. xliii., Ixxi., | || 
» lvi., lvii., lviii., xlv., xivi., | | 
} ti © Ix. og IRI.» Iai, xlvii., xlviii., | | 
{ Ixiit., Ixiv., Ixv., xlix. | | 
| Ixviii. +, lxix., Ixx. | 
F —_ —— ee | | 
i! 18 I I 7 2 | 2 | | 
; 1 ! | 
——- i 
| Book III.—Psatms LXXIII. to LXXXIX. | | 
| } 
| Ixxxvi. Ixxiii., Ixxiv., | Ixxxiv..Ixxxv., | Ixxxviii., | I 
| { Ixxv., Ixxvi., lxxxvii. Ixxxix. 1} 
i 4 lxxvii.,lxxviii., 1 
| Ixxix., Ixxx., 1} 
| Ixxxi., Ixxxii., I] 
lxxxiii. i} 
—_ — —_—_— | | 
| I I II 3 2 | ; 
enmeend con 
{ Kook IV.—Psatms XC. to CVI. | 
| ! ' . ase j 
} xc. Ci., Ciii. } j | xcii., xcviii., xci., xciii., xciv., | 
| C., Cll., xcv.  xcvi., xcvii., Ar ie 
| xcix. 5 City. Baal 
| cvi. 
| iad abkbiied | ea Pare 
I 2 | 10 
} | ' 4 
| Boox V.—Psatms CVII. to CL. 
! o: . ‘7 
| eviii., cix., cx., | cxxvii. CxXX., CXXi.,i cvii., Cxi., Cxii. 
cxxii., cxxiv., cxxiii., cxxv., | cxiii., cxiv. ,CXV., we 
CXXXi.y CXXxiii., Cxxvi., Cxxviii. ” cxvi., cxvii. 
CXXXViii., CXXXix., Cxxix., ¢xxx.,! cxviil., cxix., 
cxl., cxli., cxlii., cxxxii.,cxxxiv., | cxxxv. +y CXXXVi., 
cxlili., cxliv., cxlv. CXxxvil., cxlvi., 
exlvii., cxlviii., 
| cxlix., cl. 
es ae yee MR aoe a 
15 I 10 | 18 {| 
| I | 73 | 2 | 12 10 | 2 | 16 | 34 
‘ 
' _* To draw out a similar table may easily and profitably be made the subject for a Sunday evening employment ia 
the family. A full table, giving the final result of all our investigations, will appear in a later article. 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen 
that Book I., which opens with Psalm i. (to 
which, according to the Talmud, Psalm ii. 
should be joined), closes with a doxology at 


| the end of Psalm xli. 13, “Blessed be the 


Lord God of Israel from everlasting to 
everlasting. Amen and Amen.” All the 
psalms in this book, with the exception of 
1, ii., x., and xxxiil., are expressly assigned 
to David. There is, however, sufficient 
ground for ascribing these four “ orphan” 
psalms also to the “sweet singer of Israel.” 
It is deeply interesting to know that, with 
the exception of Psalm xc., we have here the 
oldest inspired hymns, all composed by 
David himself. It is highly probable that 
the collection itself was made by the royal 
singer. The objections to the Davidic 


iT3 


| authorship of some of these psalms, such as 
| from supposed references to future events, to 











the Temple (as in Psalm v. 7) or to the 
captivity (xiv. 7), have been proved ground- 
less. For, it has been well observed that the 
word “temple” stands for “tabernacle” in 
1 Sam. i. 9; iil. 3, while references to “ cap- 
tivity” are often made with great latitude of 
meaning (comp. Job xlii. 10; Hos. vi. 11; 
Ezek. xvi. 53). Another objection, derived 
from supposed differences in the age of the 
Hebrew, used in some of these psalms, be- 
longs to that multitude of fancies which im- 
pose on the ill-instructed, but for which 
“advanced criticism” can give no substan- 
tial grounds whatever. But it deserves 
special attention that throughout the first or 
purely Davidic book of Psalms the prevail- 
ing designation of the Divine Being is that 
of Jehovah, not Elohim—the former term 
occurring two hundred and seventy-two times, 
the latter only fifteen times. 

Book II. commences with Psalm xlii., and 
closes with the doxology, at the end of Psalm 
Ixxii., “* Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
who only doeth wondrous things. And 
blessed be His glorious name for ever: and 
let the whole earth be filled with His glory ; 
Amen, and Amen. The prayers of David 
the son of Jesse are ended.” 


psalms in it are by the sons of Korah, being 
interrupted by an “ orphan ” psalm (Ps. xliii.), 
unless, indeed, the somewhat doubtful Jewish 
canon were applied, that an anonymous or 
“orphan” psalm must be ascribed to the 
author named in that last preceding. After 
these Korahitic psalms comes one by Asaph 
(Ps. 1.), which is followed by eighteen 
assigned to David, between which two 
anonymous psalms are placed (Ps. Ixvi. and 


A reference | 
to the table will show that the first seven 





Ixvii.). The book closes with an “ orphan” 
(Ps. Ixxi.), and with one ascribed to King 
Solomon (Ps. Ixxii.). It may here be 
noticed as perhaps somewhat characteristic, 
that whilst King Solomon composed no less 
than three thousand proverbs and one thou- 
sand and five poems (1 Kings iv. 32), only 
two psalms stand in his name, viz., Psalms 
Ixxil, and cxxvii., the latter, indeed, being 
anonymous in the Septuagint. The designa- 
tion of the Divine Being prevalent in the 
Second Book of Psalms is not Jehovah, but 
Elohim, the latter occurring about five times 
as often as the former. 

Book III. begins with Psalm Ixxiii., and 
ends with Psalm Ixxxix. 52, “ Blessed be the 
Lord forevermore. Amen, and Amen.” Here 
the first eleven psalms (Ps. Ixxiii. to Ixxxiii.) 
are attributed to Asaph ; then follow four by 
the sons of Korah, with “A _ prayer of 
David” (Ps. lxxxvi.) between them, the 
whole being closed by the important 
Messianic psalm by Ethan (Ps. Ixxxix.). 
The selection contains frequent historical 
notices at the commencement of psalms, 
though not to the same extent as Book II. 
The designation Elohim prevails in the first 
part of Book III., that of Jehovah in the 
second. 

Book IV. (Ps. xc. to cvi.) begins with the 
“Prayer of Moses the man of God.” All 
the other psalms in it are either anonymous 
or “orphans,” except Psalms ci. and ciii., 
which are attributed to David. ‘Throughout 
the designation Jehovah is exclusively used. 
The same remark virtually applies to Book V., 
which opens with an “orphan” (Ps. cvii.). 
It is followed in succession by three psalms 
attributed to David, and by three others 
called “ Hallelujah Psalms,” from the open- 
ing word “Hallelujah,” rendered in our 
version “ Praise ye the Lord.” The six next 
psalms (cxiv. to cxix.) are “orphans.” Then 
come fifteen “Psalms of degrees,” among 
them one bearing the name of Solomon 
(cxxvii.), and four that of David (cxxii., 
cxxiv., cxxxi., and cxxxiil.). Then follow 
a “Hallelujah Psalm” (cxxxv.), two 
“orphans” (cxxxvi. and cxxxvii.) seven 
attributed to David (cxxxvili. to cxlv.), other 
four “ Hallelujah Psalms,” and the grand 
final doxology in Psalm cl. 

Thus farallis plain. Our difficulties begin 
when we attempt to fix a precise date to 
each psalm, when and by whom they were 
collected into five separate books, and on 
what principle the arrangement was made. 
Every scheme propounded has hitherto 
proved in some respects unsatisfactory, and 
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from the nature of things no complete answer 


to our questions can be expected. At the 
close of these articles the results at which 
we have arrived will be presented in a tabular 
form. But even so, many problems must be 
left unsolved ; and we are reminded of a 
Jewish legend which tells how at one time 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi was engaged in the 
attempt to re-arrange the psalms, but was 
deterred by a heavenly voice, which warned 
him “not to wake the sleeper.” Thus, for 
example, we may speak of the Second Book 
of Psalms as originally compiled in the time 
of King Solomon. Yet, though most of its 
contents belong to the Davidic period, some 
are of much later date, such as Psalm xlvi., 
which celebrates the deliverance of Israel in 
the time of Hezekiah, when the angel of the 
Lord smote the camp of Assyria (2 Kings 
xix. 35). Still from the close of Psalm, Ixxii. 
we infer that, long previous to the time of 
Hezekiah, an ancient collection must have 
existed, which probably underwent afterwards 
repeated revision. Similarly we learn from 
1 Chron, xvi. 7, that when King David 
brought the ark to Mount Zion, he “ delivered 
into the hand of Asaph and his brethren” a 
“psalm.” This is found on examination to 
consist of Psalm cv. 1—15, and of Psalm 
xcvi., and concludes with the doxology, 
which now stands at the close or Psalm cvi., 
or of the Fourth Book of Psalms. ‘Thus we 
have evidence, first, that at a very early period 
the Psalms were arranged in four books, each 
closing with a doxology; our present fifth 
book having probably been added as an 
appendix or supplement at a much later 
time.* Secondly, we infer that later editors 
or compilers altered, modified, and added to 
the original collections, sometimes re-arrang- 
ing the psalms, or adding others, composed 
in the same spirit and belonging to the same 
“*school,” to use a modern expression. Thus 
the original collections would undergo certain 
changes, so that psalms by Asaph or the sons 
of Korah—some of them belonging to a late 
period—-now appear among “the prayers of 
David,” while psalms of David are inserted 
in the later books. Further than this it 
would scarcely be safe to speculate. It must 
remain matter: of conjecture when these 
various arrangements of the psalms were 
made. We know indeed that King Jeho- 
shaphat restored the service of praise 
(2 Chron. xx. 19, 28, &c.) ; and it is expressly 
stated (2 Chron. xxix. 30, comp. vers. 25, 
26) that King Hezekiah “ commanded the 


* For full details we must again refer to the table in a later 
article, 





Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with 
the words of David and of Asaph the seer.” 
But this does not prove that the present col- 
lection was made under either the one or 
the other of these reigns. At most we may 
conclude that the work was carried a stage 
further towards completion. Possibly the 
final revision and compilation may belong 
to the period of Nehemiah (comp. 2 Mac. 
li. 13). At any rate the Book of Psalms 
must have existed in its present form long 
before the Septuagint version was made, since 
the meaning of many of the superscriptions 
seems at that time to have been no better 
understood than it is in our own days. Be- 
yond this we may dismiss every theory as, 
to say the least, more or less conjectural in 
its character. 

Our difficulties are considerably less when 
we proceed from the question of the arrange- 
ment to that of the authorship of the psalms. 
Here our information is primarily derived 
from the superscriptions at the commence- 
ment of the psalms, to which may be added 
certain expressed or implied references to 
historical events contained in the text itself. 
Some time ago it was the fashion with a 
certain school to reject the authority of these 
superscriptions as entirely worthless; but the 
best modern critics are now agreed in re- 
garding them as of very ancient date, and in 
not a few instances as part of the original 
composition itself. Of course few would be 
disposed to adopt the view of the Talmud 
and of some of the fathers, that King David 
personally wrote all the psalms, In many 
cases other authors, such as Asaph and the 
sons of Korah, are expressly named. 
Curiously enough, our English version ren- 
ders the Hebrew preposition which desig- 
nates the authorship by “of” (“of Asaph”), 
while in the case of Solomon and of the sons 
of Korah it translates “for” (“for the sons 
of Korah”). The latter, probably, because 
the plural number seemed inconsistent with 
the idea of authorship of any one psalm. 
In truth, the Hebrew particle rendered by 
“of” and “for” means, strictly speaking, 
neither the one nor the other, but simply 
denotes propriety in a thing. Thus, while 
in most cases it indicates the real author, 
in not a few it stands as equivalent for our 
modern inflexion—“ Korahitic,” or ‘‘ Asaphite” 
—and simply indicates that a psalm belongs 
to a certain series, that it is written by the 
order or family of Asaph or Korah, or else 
in the spirit of one or the other series. In 
this case the well-known critical adage applies : 
“The general title of authorship is derived 
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from the principal personage” (a fotiori jit 
denominatio). 

It has already been stated that not less 
than seventy-three out of the one hundred 
and fifty psalms are ascribed to David him- 
self. ‘The correspondence between them and 
the experience of “the man after God’s own 
heart,” and the changeful history of the king 
of Israel, is so striking, that we could often 
have named the author, even if the composi- 
tion had remained anonymous. It is fitting 
that the most prominent place in the inspired 
hymnal of the Church should belong to him, 
who not only arranged the liturgical services 
of Israel, but was the ancestor and great type 
of Him to whom the faith and hope of Old 
Testament believers are so frequently pointed 
throughout the Book of Psalms. 

The solitary psalm attributed to Moses 
(Ps. xc.) might be almost recognised by the 
majestic roll of its language and the simple 
grandeur of its thought and diction. Of the 
two psalms ascribed to King Solomon (lxxii. 
and cxxvii.), the authorship of the second 
has been questioned, and it has been left 
anonymous by the Septuagint. Twelve 
psalms are ascribed to Asaph (Ps. |. and 
Ixxili. to Ixxxiii.). This, however, must be 
understood as referring, not only individually 
to Asaph, the son of Berachaiah, the chief 
singer under David, but to his family; for 
Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix. were evidently 
written about the commencement of the 
captivity. Psalm Ixxxiii. seems t8 belong to 
the period of Jehoshaphat (comp. 2 Chron. 
XX. I, 10, 11); while Psalms Ixxv. and Ixxvi. 
have, with considerable probability, been 
supposed to commemorate Israel’s great deli- 
verance in the time of King Hezekiah. 
Besides, we’ know that the family of Asaph 
continued to take a prominent part in the 





service of song, not only during the Jewish 
monarchy, but after the return from exile, 
when they constituted the majority of “the 
singers” (comp. Ezra ii. 41; Neh. vii. 44). | 


mention of the ancestor is here merged in 
that of his ‘‘sons ;” while, on the contrary, 
in the case of one so distinguished as Asaph 
the descendants are lost sight of in their 
great ancestor. It will be remembered that 
the “ Korahites” were among those who 
“came to David to Ziklag while he yet kept 
himself close because of Saul, the son of 
Kish.” Afterwards they served both before 
and after the exile as “ keepers of the gates 
of the tabernacle,” and “of the entry,” as} 
‘* porters,” and also in the musical services of 
the sanctuary (comp. 1 Chron. ix. 19; xxvi. I1; 
Neh. xi. 19 ; 2 Chron. xx. 19). The Korahitic 
psalms are characterized by great intensity of 
feeling, and more especially by a longing de- 
sire after the house of God and its services.” 
In connection with their close adherence to 
David, and the higher spiritual motives which | 
prompted their allegiance, it deserves notice 
that in all their psalms Jehovah is presented 
to us as the King who dwelleth and reigneth 
in Zion. 

Two psalms (Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix.) are 
ascribed to Heman and Ethan, the Ezrahites | 
(1 Kings iv. 31), two of the four celebrated | 
sages of Israel, both descended in direct line | 
from Judah (1 Chron. ii. 6). Besides, we | 
have sixteen psalms, of which the authors | 
are not mentioned, and other thirty-four | 
“orphans” which have no superscription | 
whatever. The notices of the Septuagint | 
ascribing them to various of the prophets 
are merely conjectural. The Greek trans- | 
lators have taken other liberties with the | 
text. Thus they had joined Psalms ix. and | 
x., and also cxiv. and cxv., and divided ‘| 
Psalms cxvi. and cxlvii. Originally Psalms i. 
and ii. had also been combined in the Alex- 
andrian version of the LXX. Thus the 
number of the canonical psalms would have 
amounted only to one hundred and forty- 
nine. This corresponds with the number 
given in some Hebrew MSS., where Psalms i. 
and ii., xlii. and xliii., cxvi. and cxvii. are 








The whole series of Asaphite psalms has | joined together; while Psalm cxviii. is divided 
this in common, that it takes a deeply| into three, or at least into two, separate 
spiritual view of the past history of Israel, | psalms. Lastly, it should be remembered 
and of the future of the nation, everywhere | that in those psalms which have superscrip- 
recognising the presence and the dealings of | tions, the number of the verses in our 
the Lord with his people. | Authorised Version is always one behind 
A similar unity of purpose pervades the | that in the Hebrew text, as the latter reckons 
psalms ‘attributed to the “sons of Korah” | the superscription as the first verse.t 
(Ps. xhi., xliv., xlv., xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., xlix., | A, EDERSHEIM. 
Ixxxiv., lxxxy., and Ixxxvii.). The judgment 
executed upon Korah (Num. xvi.), in which, 
however, his descendants did not share 
(Num. xxvi. 11), will readily explain why the | 








* Comp. generally Mo/Z d. Psalter; Einl. 

+ We have not deemed the present a fitting occasion for 
strictly critical discussions. But we are, 0 course, pre- 
pared to offer proof for our statements in reference to the 
date of certain Psalms, 
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()FIEN, when we are on our daily round 
of visiting, the thought occurs to us 

that we might, with more of literal truthful- 

ness than most other men, exclaim,— 
| “ Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
| How many poor I see!” 

And when we hear and see the sorrow and 

suffering, and heart-wearying struggle, that 
_ enter so largely into the lot of the poor, we 

feel that we might well finish the verse, and 

in humility and gratitude of spirit ask,— 

“ What shall I render to my God 
For all His gifts to me?” 

| We have asked this question ; we do ask it 
of ourselves many a time and oft-—ask it 
prayerfully, and as seeking direction in the 
endeavour to do what little of good work it 
may have been given us to do. We speak 
not thus boastfully. It is simply natural 
that this particular piece of self-questioning 
should be constantly present to the mind of 
one whose daily business it is to mingle with 
the poor on confidential terms, and to be 
both eye and ear witness of every degree of 
poverty down to, ay, and even Jdeow, the 
pauper grade ; for it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, that in the classifications of poverty the 
poorest of all are not the paupers, but those 
who, though at starvation point, cannot 
bring themselves to face the shame and 
| loss of self-respect with which public opinion 
| has practically, even though not avowedly, 
branded pauperdom. One who, placed 
above absolute poverty himself, could daily 
be among the absolutely poor, and not feel 
an especial thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good, an especial desire to render some re- 
turn of acceptable service, would be less 
than a man, much less than a Christian. 
That the sentiment embodied in Dr. Watts’s 
lines should be strongly and habitually im- 
pressed upon us is therefore a simple matter 
of course; but ofttimes, when the sight of 
misery forces upon us the question of the 
last couplet, I am led to think that it is but 
too seldom that the question is asked in a 
general way. Not from any lack of good- 
will, sympathy, and thankfulness of spirit, 
could the chords which move those fezlings to 
action be touched, but simply because the con- 
| trast between them and their poorer brethren 
_is not brought home to the businesses and 
| bosoms of the well-to-do. True, they may 
| occasionally notice a newspaper paragraph 

recording a death from starvation, or be 


| 
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aware in a general way that there are very 
strange and very hard ways of life among 
the poor ; but they see nothing of these ways 
of life, or the ways of death to which they 
lead, and are never brought into contact 
with those from whom He who 


“ Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 

has seen fit, in His inscrutable purpose, ta 
withhold the good things of life ; while as to 
themselves, it but too often happens that 
they have not even a thought to spare for such 
matters. They are buried in their special 
callings, and bend all their energy to holding 
their position in the fierce competition which 
is nowadays incidental to most callings. The 
world—their own world of the well-to-do— 
“is too much with them late and soon,” 
occupying their mind so as to leave little 
room for thought of the world of poverty 
beyond. Could they but be brought to see 
life as it is among the poor, it would pro- | 
bably be better, alike for them and the poor; 
latent charity would be evoked, and would 
be doubly blessed—blessed to those who 
gave as well as to those who received. 

Such thoughts as these forcing themselves 
upon us as we have been “on round” have 
frequently led us to indulge in the pleasant, 
even if impracticable, wish that we could 
bring before others a few scenes that are 
familiar to ourselves ; and at length it has 
occurred to us, as a “ happy thought,” that 
on paper at any rate, we might take others 
on round with us. 

To avoid anything in the nature of sensa- 
tionalism, we will not take matters at the 
worst. We will not go into the lower depths, 
and will select an autumn morning, while 
the weather is yet bright and warm, and the 
outward aspect of things cheerful, even in 
the most squalid quarters, compared with 
what they will be in the dull and dreary 
winter months. The great coal question is 
not yet pressing, and, though it is looming, 
it is not allowed to overcome the sunshine 
of the passing day, the poor, wisely perhaps 
in such matters as these, going upon the 
principle that sufficient -unto the day will be 
the evil thereof—when it comes. For the 
present, they have not to contend against 
cold as well as want. Very little fuel will 
serve for all the cooking they have to do, 
and if clothing be decent, it need not be 
| warm. 
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Leaving Villadom and the land of genteel 
residences behind us, as the male dwellers 
therein are streaming stationwards to be 
| borne to business in the City, we strike into 
‘the High Street. The shops at the upper 
'end are fine ones, extensive, well stocked, 
‘and make a gallant display of window goods. 
The “young ladies” who are dressing the 
milliners’ and dressmakers’ windows are 


“fashionably attired,” and you may perceive 
that the proprietors of some of these shops 
‘announce that they are “from” this or that 
The blue- 


noted west-end establishment. 





ALL 








sleeved, bare-headed, greasy-haired butcher- 
charioteers, who seem to consider them= 
selves specially privileged to endanger the 
lives of all and sundry by reckless driving, 
are packing their traps with ticketed joints 
and rounds which have been ordered for 
Villadom ; for the style of these upper-end 
shops of the High Street tells at once that 
they are devoted to supplying the wants of 
the genteel quarter. But as you proceed 
down the street you may perceive that its 
character begins to alter in a manner that to 
one used to reading such signs indicates 



































that you are approaching the poor and /ow 
quarters of a district. Side streets branch 
| from the main street at frequent intervals ; 
| and now, instead of finding at the corners 
| clock or hat or boot shops, you find, for the 
| most part, gin-palaces, with here and there a 
| thriving pawn-shop to keep them in counte- 
|mance. Then comes an outfitters shop, in 
the windows and doorways of which are a 
liberal display of moleskin, duck, serge, and 
other “ working” clothes ; and a little below 
this, and close together, are no less than 
three eating-houses, in the steam-dimmed 
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windows of which are cards announcing 
“A good dinner, 6¢.,” “ Large beef-steak 
pies, 33d. each,” and the like—a sure indica- 
tion of the neighbourhood of large work- 
shops. The butchers’ shops are more 
numerous, but less select. The strength of 
their display is not in joints, but in their 
assortments of bits and ‘‘ block ornaments.” 
No traps are required here to take home the 
purchases. The buyers—gaunt, poorly-clad 
women and precocious children—are throng- 
ing round, handling and smedéing the bits, as | 
a needful preliminary to their selecting those 
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which are to make up their quarter or half 
pound ; the shopmen meanwhile, in the 
midst of their bawling of “ Buy! buy!” and 
“Meat is very cheap to-day,” keeping a 
sharp look-out to see that there is no 
“ hankey-pankey” in the way of slipping 
a bit under a shawl or into a basket. These 
block-ornament butchers find a formidable 
opposition from a tripe-dresser who has 
planted himself in their midst, and does 
a large trade among the poor, in tripe, 
trotters, heads, hearts, and “ inside” meat, 
not to speak of “ faggots,” saveloys, and 
other ready-made dainties, for the comfort- 
able consumption of which it is much better 
to have a strong stomach than an inquiring 
mind. Cheap fish-shops enter into rivalry 
alike with tripe-sellers and butchers; and 
the green-grocery establishments, which are 
generally combined with a coal-shed, are 
also of the cheap and very retail order, and 
have a rough and belittered appearance. 
Surest sign of all that you are approaching 
a poor quarter, you may perceive, as you 
get towards the bottom of the High Street, 
that numbers of children of the unmistakable 
gutter type are on the prowl. Some are flat- 
tening their noses against the windows of 
bakers’ shops and#éating-houses ; others— 
bolder spirits—are’ lurking around green- 
grocers’ shops; while others, again, are 
giving the small newsagents a turn, that is 
to say, they are-feasting their eyes and cor- 
rupting their imaginations by gazing upon 
the pictures of the ///ustrated Police News 
and others the like delectable publications. 
But we have reachedthe street at which 
we turn off, and going down ‘that and turning 
into one at right angléSto it, we come to 
the scene of our first visit. It is not a par- 
ticularly poor-looking street you see. It is 
comparatively new, of fair width, well paved, 
and cleanly looking. The houses are five- 
roomed, consisting of front and back par- 
lours, kitchen, and two bed-rooms, just nice- 
sized houses for tenants of the better off 
artisan class, and a majority of the inhabit- 
ants are of that class, and are in a number 
of instances the owners as well as occupiers 
of the houses, having acquired them through 
the agency of building societies. These and 
some others have the whole of a house for 
the use of their family, and as may be 
gathered from the ornaments visible—and 
intended to be visible—to the passer by who 
cares to glance at the windows, they reserve 
the front parlour as a “best” room; an 


and in which to receive company, and 





== 





apartment to be lived in only on Sundays, | 


| 


enshrine the choicer household treasures, the 
handsomely-bound family Bible, the shade 
of wax flowers, the vases, lustres, china tea 
set, and other things which “ mother” is 
so careful none but herself shall dust, and 
over the breaking of any one of which she 
would consider herself entitled to indulge in 
a “good cry.” There are plenty of choice 
natural flowers, too, to be seen blooming in 
parlour windows, and altogether the street at 
a first glance presents a cheerful and com- 
fortable aspect ; but a considerable amount 
of bitter poverty and misery is to be found 
there notwithstanding, nor to those who can 
read them are the outward signs of the pro- 
bability of this wanting. Here and there 
printed announcements of apartments or a 
room to let, tells of a poorer and struggling 
class ; at some of the windows—more par- 
ticularly upper ones—you see, not flowers, 
but 


‘A seamstress, pale and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on,”’ 


and there are children about the street who 





are ill-clad, and look ill-fed ; some of them | 


nursing babies, who, being more helpless, 


look even more woe-begone than’ them- | 


selves, 


| 
| 


In one house, if you look closely, you may | 


perceive that the outer edge of a bedstead 
just darkens a corner of the window of the 
front parlour, and it isdmto) this house and 
this room that our firsé-€all for the day takes 
us. The occupants of the apartment at the 
moment are a man and his wife. The wife 


lis busy aboutgome household matter, the | 


man is sitting prepped up in bed—a bed to 
which he has been confined for full five years. 
He is in popular; phrgse a martyr to the gout, 
a rather uncommon:@omplaigt with the poor, 
though its twin bre the rheumatics, is 
rife enough among ffiem. He has suffered 
from the particular type of the complaint 
known as the chalky gout, and the disease 
has distorted and disabled his limbs, and the 
suffering has worn him down to the gaunt 
skeleton-like, almost transparent figure you 
see him. Martyr, as applied to him, is 
scarcely a figure of speech. Doctors who 
have attended him have told us that he must 
have suffered indescribable agony, and that 
only a magnificent constitution could have 
enabled him to endure it and live, and the 
bodily outlines, now but too distinctly visible, 
are certainly those of a splendidly formed 
man. By count of years he had scarcely yet 
attained middle age, but the agony and con- 
finement he has undergone has given him an 
aged, haggard, wearied appearance. His 
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wife, too, looks old beyond her mere years, 
for she has been a true wife and woman, and 
not spared herself in bearing, so far as she 
could, her share of the trouble that had fallen 
upon them. She had been leal and kind 
in the worse as well as in the better times 
had been as a ministering angel to him in his 
hours of agony, and a loving, patient nurse 
at all times ; and much watching and waiting 
by the sick bed, and much anxiety of mind 
on the ever-pressing question of “ making 
ends meet” 





“ Had made her very lean, 
And pale and leaden-eyed.” 

The invalid’s hands are outside the bed- 
clothes, and you can see that they are terribly 
swollen, and it is the same with the toe- 
joints. The swellings have a “knubly,”’ 
chalky appearance, and the wife will tell you 
that in certain stages of the disease her hus- 
band can write his name on the wall with 
his knuckles, and carefully preserved as 
natural curiosities, she has a number of pieces 
of solid chalk, averaging about the size of a 
small bean, that have been discharged from 
the swellings when from time to time they 
have broken. Nor is the battle with pain 
and disease the only one that this much-tried 
couple have been engaged in during these 
weary years. As may be readily imagined, 
they have had to maintain a hard fight with 
that grim ally of disease—Poverty. Here 
the brunt of the battle has fallen upon the 
wife, and though she has fought a good fight 
and bravely held her own, has kept her little | 
garrison together and saved it from being | 
starved out,—though, in short, she has"gained | 
the victory,—the pale and care-worn face, | 
sunken, lustreless eyes, and nervous manner, 

show plainly enough how dearly she has paid 

for it—tell unmistakably of the sapped 

strength, and the bruised and wounded spirit 

within. There are four children in the 

family who, at the period that the father first | 
fell ill, were all at ages when they “ could 
neither work or want.” Time, however, has 
ameliorated this phase of the general trouble; 
the eldest, now fifteen, is engaged as a shop- 
boy, and the sadness of his home seeming to 
have made him steady and grave beyond his 
years, he gives great satisfaction to his 
employer, and bids fair to do well in the 
world, and already speaks of what he will do 
for mother and poor father when he is a man. 
The next child, a girl of thirteen, is in a com- 
fortable “little place;” the remaining two 
are still at school. For the- first twelve 
months of his illness the man had received a 
weekly payment from his benefit club. This, 





with the help of some little savings, kept the 
wolf from the door for that period, and then 
came the most terrible time of the struggle 
with poverty—a struggle which the wife main- 
tained single-handed for an almost incredible 
length of time, in which furniture and clothing 
had to be parted with, and almost every 
form of want and actual famine had to be 
endured. All this desperate endeavour was 
to the end that they might keep off the 
parish, but this phase of the battle ended as 
might have been expected when the odds are 
considered ; the appeal to the parish—bitter 
almost as death to the sober struggling respect- 
able poor—had to be made. Nor was it 
made fruitlessly or met with the hard-hearted- 
ness, or infliction of degradation that the 
poor wife had feared. Though the ordinary 
work of their office tends to make guardians 
of the poor hard and sceptical in a general 
way, they will seldom be found wanting in 
good feeling in dealing with a case of the 
necessity and deserving of which there can 
be no doubt; and such a case was this. A 
weekly allowance in money and kind was 
made of such amount as with the wages of 
the boy, and the little that her duties as 
nurse leaves the wife opportunity to earn 
with her needle, makes their poverty, though 
still severe enough, bearable; secures them 
from actual hunger or inability to keep a 
shelter over their heads, and after what they 
have undergone, even this is much to be 
thankful for, and they are thankful, and even 
content. 

In another way, too, an infinitely higher 
and more solemn way, their state hasamended 
since their trouble first fell upon them. The 
man has been, and is, a terrible sufferer, but 
out of the great evil of his suffering has come 
a yet greater good. His suffering has been 
sanctified to him. In the days of his health 





;and strength, though not what would be 


called a wicked man, though, on the con- 
trary, ranked as a good fellow, he had lived 
only for and thought only of this world, had 


| heeded but the day of this life, taken no 


heed for the morrow of eternity. On first 
falling ill he had in his agony been inclined 
to act upon the advice of the evil one to 
Job, “ Curse God, and die,” butin the solemn 
stillness of the sick chamber, and under the 
counsel and prayers of those who visited him 
there, a change of spirit was wrought within 
him. The grace of God descended upon 
him, and yielded him that higher consola- 
tion and comfort which is to be found in it 
alone. In his own agony, he found 
strength in the remembrance of the supreme 
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agony endured on Calvary that sinful man 
might be saved, and when surcease of pain 
left the mind free for contemplation, he 
derived consolation and comfort under the 
afflictions that had befallen him in this world 
by recalling the promises and hopes that have 
been given to those who believe, and think- 


| ing upon the brighter, better world beyond— 


‘ 


that glorious world in which pain and poverty 
are unknown, and sorrow cannot come, and 
where is to be witnessed and shared only the 
indescribable happiness of those who, having 
fought the good fight and finished their 
course, have entered into the joy of their 
Lord. The suffering and solitude that have 
in his case been incidentally turned to instru- 
ments of grace, have also had the effect of 
spiritualising him intellectually. _’ractically 
this sick chamber is now his world. He will 
probably never leave it till he is caried out 
to be laid in mother earth, there to await the 
great day when the-mortal shall put on im- 
mortality. But with the eye of the faith 
that is within him he can look far beyond 
this narrow world of four walls, or the great 
material world without them. He can place 


| him$elf beside Christian and Hopeful—can 
' see the Delectable Mountains, gaze confi- 


dently beyond the river of Death, and behold 
the beautiful City—not made with hands—on 
whose gates are written, “Blessed are they 
that do His commandments, that they may 
have a right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.” 
At times, when he is sure of being in the 


| presence of a sympathetic hearer, he will 





talk with rapture of his waking visions in this 
kind, his pale face glowing and dimmed 
eyes flashing as he speaks. The book, you 
may see, is lying on a chair within reach of 
his hand; he is an habitual student of it— 
has much of it by heart, and is greatly given 
to couching his replies in quotations from it, 
or the words of sacred songs, these latter 
being another favourite form of reading with 
him. 

The face of the sick man lights up with a 
smile as we enter, but we have known him long 
enough, and visited often enough by this time 
to be able to read his looks, and we can see 
alike from his countenanceand the exhausted 
manner of the good wife that he has been 
having one of his “bad turns,” and we 
remark that we feared he had not had much 
sleep during the preceding night. 

Well, no, he said, he had had rather a 
severe bout of it with the enemy, but he had 
got the best of it for the present, and was 
easy now ; and after all, he added :— 





“ From darkness here and weariness 

We ask not full repose, 

Only be thou at hand to bless 
Our trial hours of woes. 

Is not the pilgrim's toil o’erpaid 

By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 

And see we not, up earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of heaven unclose?’’ 


He repeats the verse in all sincerity of feel- 
ing, for—though he would not put the idea 
in that shape—he has attained to that higher 
philosophy which true religion alone can 
give ; a philosophy that to those endued with 
it affords strength and consolation under the 
ills of this life, by the reflection that they are 
but for this life, and this life altogether so 
mere a speck compared with the everlasting 
and heavenly life to come, to which it is—if 
we will but make it so—-a stepping-stone, 
that how the lines may fall to us in it matters 
but little. 

One of the few joyous incidents in the 
daily life of the invalid is the visit of any one 
who can talk with him about his Bible, and 
the things of the life to come, and pray 
with and for him. ‘To so discourse and pray 


with him is the object of our visit, the sole | 








object on this occasion, seeing that his more | 
material wants are for the present in some | 


sort provided for. 


So having joined with | 


him in prayer, said what we could in the way | 
of cheering him, and promised to bring him | 


some new reading when we next called, we 
took our leave and went on our way. 

Our next call in this neighbourhood is 
upon a woman, a “lone” woman, a widow, 
and though not childless, separated from her 
children under what are to her distressing 
circumstances. She has fallen from com- 
paratively high estate, and there is an unmis- 
takable air of seen-better-days about her. 
She has scarcely reached middle age, and is 
of comely figure and feature, but at present 
her face is marred by a fixed expression of 
discontent, and this outward sign is a true 
indication of the feelings rankling within. 
She has not yet been brought to kiss the rod, 


or to understand in any comforting sense | 
that ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” | 


She resents, though she cannot help, her fate, 
and is disposed to ask in anger, what has she 
done that such a fate should be put upon 
her, and to see injustice in that it has befallen 
her. Not a desirable frame of mind this; 
not a frame of mind to enable her to make 
the best of even her present condition ; for 
certain it is that her own bitterness of heart 
and self-tormenting thoughts are her greatest 
thorns in the flesh. But fortunately her case 
is yet at a stage where great allowance may 
be made for the infirmities of “ poor human 
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_taken by the widow, but this, in homely | 


| only assuring her that the company was | 


' such extremities that she had perforce to 
| apply to the parish. For a time out-door 
| relief was granted her, and though for her 


| week among the motley crowd of the other 


_ being at once less irksome to her, and more 
, beneficial alike to her and the children, it 
| was arranged that the latter should be drafted 
| to the district school of the union, and she 
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nature.” The better days that she has seen 
are yet near enough to be tantalizing to such 
a nature as hers, and what she conceives to 
be the slights of old friends, and the manners 
of the new people with whom misery has 
made her acquainted, alike grate upon her. 
Her late husband had been a fairly well-to- 
do tradesman. Among other provisions for 
his family he had insured his life for a con- 
siderable amount. The company in which 
the insurance was effected, without consulting 





| its policy holders, transferred its business to 


another company, which gave notice to those | 
concerned to send in their policies for | 
endorsement. Forgetting that we know not | 
what a day may bring forth, this woman’s 
husband neglected to immediately comply | 
with the notice, saying that as premium day | 
was not far off, he would take in the policy 
himself when he went to pay his money. 
But nine days before the premium fell due 
he died suddenly, and on being applied to, 
the company that had taken over the busi- 
ness of the one in which he had originally 
effected the insurance, took up the position 
that, not having endorsed the policy, there 
was no claim upon them. Legal advice was | 





{ 


phrase, was only throwing good money after | 
bad, the various solicitors whom she consulted | 


legally and technically in the right. This | 
preyed greatly upon her mind, and combined | 
with the fact that the business of her deceased | 
husband was one that could only be properly | 
managed by a man, led to a failure of that | 
business, and she had to come out of it | 
penniless and in debt. She was without 
relatives, had two young children dependent 
upon her, and was untrained and unexperi- 
enced in the warfare of poverty. The result 
was, that after a time she was reduced to 


children’s sake she was glad to receive it, she 
felt utterly and bitterly shamed to stand each 


recipients of the relief; and ultimately, as 


left free to earn a livelihood for herself alone. 
This she is at present attempting to do asa 
seamstress in such classes of work as unskilled 
hands can take to; and the living that is to 
be gained by such means is a hard one 


| injured expression that has in this time of 





indeed, and more especially to one who has 


been used to better things, and is not yet, so 
to speak, acclimatised to poverty. True, she 
has already known “the woes of want, and 
the walk that costs a meal,” has known too 
what it is to seek vainly for work, and to be 
“snubbed” by those from whom she sought 
it. She has felt poverty, but has not yet 
learned how best to bear it; how to extract 
from its evils the very considerable good 
that is to be found in a reasonable and faith- 
ful resignation to whatever earthly lot the 
Heavenly Father in His wise but unscrutable 
purpose may assign us. 

She is sewing as we enter her scantily- 
furnished room, but though her head is 
bowed, and she speaks her brief greeting 
without raising her eyes, we can see the 
countenance still wears the discontented and 


tribulation become habitual to it. 

“ Well, Mrs. , how are things with you 
by this time?” we ask, putting on a cheerful 
manner. 

“ Oh, about as well as misfortune will let 
them, I suppose,” she answers. “ People talk 
about a woman against the world ; but when 
it’s the world against a woman, God help 
her!” 

** Ah, Mrs. ,»’ we said earnestly, but 
not reproachfully, “ if you would but say that 
in a better tone and spirit. That should be 
the daily prayer of us all from the richest to 
the poorest, for poor and rich alike daily 
need His help; ay, and alike daily receive | 
it, though they may not recognise or acknow- 
ledge it. You know that the Bible tells us 
that heaven and earth may pass away, but 
God’s word shall not pass away. And has 
not He declared Himself the God of the 
widow and fatherless? Ask yourself, has He 
not been so to youand yours? Has not He | 
helped you? Who but He gave you the | 
health and strength that has enabled you to | 
sustain your trials? Who but He influenced 
the hearts of those who provided an asylum | 
for your fatherless children, who, you must | 
remember, are, even as they are, better off 
than tens of thousands of other fatherless | 
children in this country? You have had | 
great trouble, we know, but a/ the world has 
not been, is not against you.” 

“ No, I know that, sir,” she said, in a soft- | 
ened tone, “I did not mean all that I said; | 
if in the time of affliction I found friends | 
strangers, I found strangers friends; and, | 
believe me, sir, in my heart of hearts I:am | 
not ungrateful.” | 

“‘ We do believe you,” we said ; “ but that, 
after all, is a small matter ; beware of ingrati: | 
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tude to Him who raised you up friends in 
your hour of need. Let your gratitude go 
up in prayer to the Giver of all good. In 
prayer ask Him to help you, and be assured 
the help will come; a spirit will be given 
you that will enable you to see good in 
whatever lot may be ordained for you, and 
more, to see a glorious future beyond it.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I will try,” she said, “on 
my knees, and with my whole heart ;” and 
seeing that her feelings would not allow her 
to say more, that she was “ breaking down,” 
we left her. 

Our next call is upon a family who as to 
poverty are native and to the manner born, 
and in a general way bear it with a serenity 
of mind that deprives it of half its terrors ; 
but at present they are labouring under 
special misfortune, and are, in their own 
phrase, “ down in the mouth.” The husband, 
a “cas’alty” labourer, had fallen down the 
hold of a ship, and fractured some of his 
ribs ; and though he has now been out of 
hospital for three weeks as_ technically 
cured, he has felt and /ooked so weak, that 
employers of labour have glanced askance at 
him, and he is still out of work, though he 
has tried very hard to obtain it. As a result 
of this, he and his wife and three children 
have been reduced to great straits, and have 
only been able to “ make a live of it” at all 
by parting with clothing and furnitwe; and 
this resource having been very limited in the 
beginning, is now nearly exhausted. 

It is our happiness to have good news for 
the man this morning, and so we enter his 
dwelling with a cheerfulness of aspect that 
would otherwise perhaps have been out of 
place. “Well, how are things with you by 
this time ?” we ask. 

“Well, only amongst the middlings,” he 
answered, with a faint smile; “the turn of 
the tide ain’t come yet; but I suppose, like 
Christmas, it’s a-coming ; and if, as the saying 
is, things mend when they get to the worst, 
it can’t be far off, for we’ve very little further 
to go to get to our worst, spin it out how we 
may. We're sum’at like the what-ye-may- 
call’m at the Zoological Gardens as swal- 
lowed its blanket, only it killed it, and ours 
has been keeping us alive, for we’ve been 
eating it, as you may say, for the last two 
days. But the money raised on it has gone, 
and this morning we’ve made a breakfast of 
a flat-iron. We shall have to feed for the 
rest of the day and to-morrow on the fender 
and fire-irons here; then there will only be the 
table and last two chairs to go, and then comes 
the question of what next, and no mistake.” 





“ We are in hope you have already got to 
the end of your misfortune,” we said. “We 
were speaking to Mr. , the stevedore, 
about you yesterday, and he says that if you 
go to him at the —— dock to-morrow, he 
will start you on some ships that he is un- 





loading, and see that you have something | 


light at first.” 

“Laws there now!” he. exclaimed ad- 
miringly, ‘ how things do fall out ; jest before 
you come the wife here was talking very 
cown-hearted like about our fix, and I ses to 
her, ses I, ‘ Don’t take on so, mate, there’s 
One above as watches over all, us among the 
rest ; there’s all’as corn in Egypt in the worst 


Of times ; sum’at’ll turn up in the nick of | 


time, you'll see.’ And here it comes pat in 
less than an hour arter I said it. It’s won- 
derful how things comes about, sir, ain’t it; 
thanking you kindly all the same for what 
you’ve done.” 

“Ves,” we said, “ the ways of God to man 
were wonderful, but wise and kind, and for 


our ultimate good, whether we saw it or not.” | 
Leaving the labourer and his family to | 


rejoice in their brightening prospects, we 
make our next call, which is to a poor 
woman who has lost a child, and in addition 
to mourning its loss, is in sore distress as to 
how she shall raise the means to give it 
decent burial. We can but give her a name 
or two of people who might be disposed to 
assist her, and then we proceed to a house of 
mourning, where weeps a Rachel, not for, 
but over, her children; a Rachel who will 
scarce as yet be comforted, her grief as yet 
being too fresh; for only the previous day 
had reached her the desolating tidings that 
her husband, a mariner, had gone down with 
a storm-wrecked ship. Such grief as hers 


will have its way; and it would be worse | 
than useless to attempt to stay its course at 


this stage. We have a message of a business 
character to give, and having delivered it, 
and gently and in suitable terms reminded 
the weeping woman that the dead are but 
the gone-before, we leave her to the consoler 
‘Time. 

Half a dozen other calls, discovering more 
or less similar circumstances of poverty and 
affliction, and our round for the day is done. 
But each succeeding day brings another such 
round, and we are only one of many making 
such daily visits. ‘To moralise further upon 
the condition of things illustrated by the 
stray examples we have. cited is needless ; 
such things in themselves should plead 
trumpet-tongued for the duty of considering 
the poor. 
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THE GOSPEL REJECTED. 


HIRTY miles west of Niutao lies the | sengers. They replied, “We will to-night 
island of Nanomanga, physically similar | consult the gods on the point.” 

to its neighbour, but morally a perfect con-,| A number of heathen accompanied us on 
trast. Through a slight rent in the reef, we | board. We gave them food and clothing. 
landed in the ship’s boat early one afternoon, | We soon found that they were immoderately 
intending to pass the night ashore, but these | fond of tobacco. They seemed to be much 
wild heathen would on no account permit us | attached to their native soil; for once, when 
to doso. Timoteo, the teacher, who for ten | we “wore ship,” and their island was in- 
months had been on the island, met us with | visible from where they were squatting, the 
a sad face on the beach. Amid great oppo- | despairing cry arose, ‘“‘ Nanomanga is gone! ” 
sition we made our way to his house, about | When I took them to the other side of the 
fifty yards off. A charmed circle was drawn | ship, and showed them their island, the poor 
round the beach, beyond which none of our | fellows actually clapped their hands with joy. 
party were permitted to wander. We were| They had heard how Fijian vessels had 
the first visitors fortunate enough to escape | depopulated several neighbouring islands. 
being “ devilled "—z.c. being detained for| It was one of those wonderful moonlight 
hours in a broiling sun, whilst the heathen | nights socommon in the tropics, but unknown 
performed incantations to prevent the intro-/in England. ‘The southern constellations 
duction of disease. | stood out like brilliants in the azure vault. 

Not an adherent had been gained by|A delicious dreaminess stole over the senses 
Timoteo; their much-feared king Atupa | as one gazed alternately on sea and shore. 
having forbidden his subjects to become} As evening deepened into night, the 
Christians under pain of being miserably | heathen became quite friendly and chatty. 
sufiocated in the mud of the deep lagoon. |I remarked, “ Jehovah made the sky, the 
The teacher himself had been ordered to | ocean, and allmen.” The prompt reply was, 
leave on the return of the mission ship. | “Very likely your Jehovah made you and 

In 1862 Timoteo, then a heathen, was one | your land; but the good gods Maumau and 
of sixty natives who drifted to Samoa from | Foilangi” (their ancestors who came from 
Fakaofo—a distance of three hundred miles. | Samoa) “made us and Nanomanga.” It was 
The Protestants of Apia collected 500 dollars’ | curious to hear them speak of their deified 
worth of clothing for them ; and the entire | ancestors as “the good gods.” They wor- 
party, with their huge canoes, were conveyed | ship shooting stars and rainbows; but the 
back to their own islands in the /o/v| principal objects of adoration are the skulls 
Williams free of expense. Timoteo after-| and jawbones of the dead! When pressed 
wards gave up his idols, became a Christian | to embrace Christianity, they affectingly said, 
indeed, and, after going through a course of | “We know that your God is stronger than 
training at Malua, is now a preacher of the | ours; but welove darkness. To us darkness 
gospel. Christianity is ever young, and | is good, light is bad.” We thought of the 





achieving new triumphs. inspired declaration, “This is the condemna- 

On Timoteo’s landing on Nanomanga, as | tion,” &c., &c. (John iii. 19, 20). 
soon as the mission bark disappeared in the| A chief went over the ship. To _ his 
horizon, the heathen appropriated to their| astonishment, when standing in front of the 
own use the principal part of his property. | pier-glass in the saloon, he perceived a man 
He took joyfully the spoiling of his goods,|in Nanomangan costume looking at him. 
hoping to win these savages over to the | He asked his name, and politely bowed to 
gospel. But when the Nanomangans found | the shadow, receiving, of course, a bow in 
that Christianity frowned upon their obscene | return. No reply, however, being made to 
night-dances and the universal profligacy | his inquiry, he turned to those in the saloon 
which obtains amongst these ‘children of | to know “ who that fellow was.” We found 
the sun,” they resolved to get rid of Timoteo | it very difficult to convince him that no one 
and his unpleasant doctrines. was hiding behind the glass. 

We requested the three principal chiefs (for |, Next morning we went ashore with our 
Atupa was ill) to permit Timoteo to stay on} visitors to learn the decree of the oracle. 
the island until the return of the /o##|Growds of men ran to the beach to meet us, 
Williams next year, as we were bound to| besmeared with ashes mixed with oil, each 
New Guinea, and were crowded with pas-| wearing the sacred leaflet on the left arm 
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with necklaces of flowers. In this costume 
they had been dancing and performing their 
wild incantations to the gods during the 
night. The response of the oracle was, that 


‘no foreign god or instructor should dwell on 


| and to her brother. 





the land sacred to Maumau and Foilangi. 


After some difficulty it was agreed that 
Timoteo might remain on Nanomanga for 
one year more. 

Hoping to produce a favourable impres- 
sion, an interesting letter from the only 
daughter of Atupa was read to the chiefs 
She had married the 
son of the king of Vaitupu, and with her 
nusband had heartily embraced the gospel. 
Both are inmates of the institution at Malua 
for training a native ministry. When the 
contents of the letter were conveyed to 
Atupa, he was exceedingly enraged that his 
daughter should forsake the gods of her 
ancestors, and should advise him to do the 
same. z 

But the letter won upon the brother. In 
his company we strolled through the village, 
and saw three temples. In one of these 
temples, on a large swinging tray, we counted 
eleven human skulls ; on another tray, nine. 
It was to accommodate these skulls that the 
temples were built. It is the disgusting 
custom in Nanomanga, when a great chief 
or much-loved head of a family dies, to bury 
the corpse, but, on the third day, the head 
is removed, and the flesh gnawed off and 
eaten raw with cocoa-nut by the sacred 
men. ‘The clean skull with the jawbone 
are then put on a tray in the appropriate 





temple, and thenceforth become objects of 
worship. 

I called on King Atupa. He was reclin- 
ing on a mat, with an ominous cough, and 
seemingly far gone in consumption. Over 
his head hung the thigh-bone of a man quite 
recent, and picked clean. He begged a few 
yams, for none grow on this barren island. 
The duraka, a coarse kind of taro grow- 
ing on Nanomanga, was too tough for his 
teeth. A goodly supply of yams was that 
day sent him as a present from our ship. It 
was sad to see the aged king passing away 


in utter darkness, scornfully rejecting the | 


proffered light. We were told that, at death, 
his skull would be added to the tray oi gods 
in the adjoining temple. 

The thatch of Atupa’s house is merely the 
leaf of the cocoa-nut, which is very pervious 
to rain; whilst the idol-temples are well 
covered with the leat of the Fandanus oaora- 
tissimus—the finest thatch in the world. We 
suggested to a chief that the king’s dwelling 
might have a better thatch. He replied, 
“The king’s house is thatched with cocoa- 


nut leaves, not with pandanus, decause he its | 


but a mortal!” Yet, absurdly enough, this 
same mortal, after death, is worshipped as 
god! The same feeling existed formerly on 
Mangaia with reference to this celebrated 
thatch-tree, with this difference, the chiefs 
being regarded as sacred men, might have 
their great dwellings thatched with the 
pandanus leaf a/fer the idol-temples had been 
attended to. So of a re-thatching: temples 
first, chiefs’ houses afterwards. 
W. W. GILL, 
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FOLLOW THOU ME. 


St. Joun xxi. 22. 


as FOLLow thou me!” 


Yon mountain pass looms dark, 
Around this ice-mailed crag my footsteps fail, 
A thousand phantoms down the night-blast sail, 
Yet yestermorn I marked the quivering lark, 
Poised o’er the corn-waves ! 


Watched the fisher’s bark, 
Scud home, close-reefed, before the rising gale, 
And heard the cattle-bells chime through the dale, 
Afar some solitary sheep-dog’s bark ! 


* Follow thou me.”’ 


Above the seas of grain, 
The wealth of life, tread thou the crimson road, 
For my sake wear the thorny crown of pain, 
So shalt thou win thy sorrowless abode ! 
’ 


**T will not leave thee 


Round dim headlands, see 


My white robe float ! 


** Follow thou, follow me.” 


ALAN BRODRICK, M.A, 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF “ EpIsoDES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


S I have said before, because Caen 
Wood, and the meadows by Highgate 
Ponds, and Fitzroy Park, and West Hill 
with trees on both sides, are very pretty, 
you must not imagine that we have no 
country worth looking at in Cornwall. As 
you have Cornish blood in you, I think you 
would not find our gorse and our granite, 
our heather, and our stone walls instead of 
hedges, so dreary as some persons make out. 
To my thinking there is scarcely anything 
more beautiful than our heather to be 
found anywhere. There is one kind we 
have with flowers half an inch long. Acres 
upon acres I have seen all heather, some 
with purple blossom, and some with rose- 
coloured, and some as white as snowdrops. 
But we have places, besides, that people 
who are not Cornish could not help calling 
pretty, if they spoke the truth. Round 
about Penzance there are shady lanes and 
orchards, and .green meadows with white 
sheep in them, and mossy old bridges over 
bright little streams with big trout leaping 
out of them, and trees ‘dipping their leaves 
old elms with rooks cawing 
round them, and whitewaslied cottages 
smothered in myrtle and blazing with flowers. 
Some of the lanes are like the inside of a 
church, the light is so dim, and the branches 
arch so beautifully overhead. In some 
places, too, you might gather wild flowers 
by the sackful. When I see the dusty 
Londoners go by with their May and their 
wild hyacinths, I often think, “ Oh, if you 
could only get down into Cornwall!” But 
I am very glad they cannot, for I should 
not like to see it stripped in their whole- 
sale fashion. I do not deny that the 
meadows about here look very pretty just 
now with their buttercups, all green and 
gold, and I have seen speedwell peep- 
ing out from the grass on the road- 
side banks in Fitzroy Park; but if you 
could only see our Cornish wild flowers— 
where they wé/ grow, the kinds and the 
quantities ! 
Your papa, I think, has chosen one of the 
prettiest neighbourhoods round London to 
live in. It is a pity that ugly, mean new 


houses have been allowed to spoil so much of 


¥. N.S. 


it. But there is a good deal still left unspoiled. 
When the chestnuts, and the red hawthorn, 
and the lilac, and laburnum, and the flags are 
out in blossom, and the trees and the grass 
round about haven’t been dried up through 
want of rain, I don’t. think there canbe 
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many. much prettier places to live in than _| 


Highgate and Kentish Town Grove. All 
that I want-to say is that although a good 
deal of Cornwall may seem bleak to a 
stranger’s eye, we have places quite as pretty 
as these, and prettier, because in the sheltered 
parts of Cornwall the air is so soft that shrubs 
and grass and flowers become luxuriant. 
The churchyards there do not stand bare on 
moors, but are surrounded by fine old trees. 
In summer, when the church doors are left 


wide open, it is pleasant to hear them softly | 


rustling all through the service. They do 


not distract your attention, but their gentle | 


whispers, and the chirping of the little birds, 
and now and thena solemn caw from a rook, 
seem to mix themselves up somehow with 
the prayers, and the lessons, and the singing, 
and the sermon. 

A good many of our churches have holy 
wells as well as holy roods ‘close by them. 


There used to be one called the Gulf Well, | 
that might have been called a talking well. | 


If any one was anxious about an absent 


friend, he or she would go to the well and | 


say, “‘ Is Samuel Carvosso (or Jane Trevethick, | 


or whatever else might be the name) alive | 


and well, or sick, or dead?” 


If the friend | 


was dead, the water remained as still as a | 


corpse ; if sick, it sent up muddy bubbles; 
and if well, bubbles like bright thin glass. 
When I was staying once with Aunt at Pen- 
zance, she had a servant—Hannah was her 
name—who would have been very glad if 
this wonderful weil had been able to bubble 
then. Poor Hannah’s sweetheart was a 
sailor, and she had not heard anything of 
him for more than two years. If the Gulf 
Well had been in full play—I forget, 
by-the-bye, whether it had been blocked 
up or dried up, or had only ceased to 
bubble—Hannah would certainly have gone 
to consult it, for she fully believed in things 
of that kind. And so I think I did, too, in 
those days. 
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j - . | « . . 
| At any rate I remember going with | in face of her great grief the poor girl could 


Hannah one Sunday morning in May to 
St. Madron’s Well to get a whitlow cured. 
It was on my right middle finger, and was a 
great trouble to me, because I wanted to 


get on with some sewing mother had given | 


me to do whilst I was away. Whatever was 
the matter with you, Hannah told me, you 
must put your right hand into the well, and 
therefore, I felt doubly sure of a cure, 
because that was the very part I wanted 
healed. But when I took my hand out 
of the water, the whitlow was as bad as 
ever, and I was very disappointed. There 
was some sweetbriar growing outside the 
little ruined chapel round the well, and 
even now when I smell sweetbriar I can 
remember how disappointed I felt. Han- 
nah said that I had not been healed 
because I had no faith, and I thought 
this very hard, because I kept on be- 
lieving in the well, even though it had not 
cured me. 

But I was saying that Hannah had a 
sweetheart, whom she had not seen for more 
than two years. As we walked to and from 
Madroh that morning, she could talk of 
scarcely anything else except my lack of 
faith. By-the-bye, though, at Hea Moor 
she broke off to show me the very place 
where Mr. Wesley had preached. It was a 
lovely morning. Wood Ladies and Speckled 
Woods were flitting about in the warm 
air, as if they were beside themselves 
with the sweet scent of the lilac and the 
honeysuckle, and the church bells rang 
as if there would never be sorrow on earth 
again. 

But a great change had come by the 
middle of the week. On the Wednesday 
night the sea was thundering into the bay, 
‘rolling huge pieces of granite before it, as 

if they had been skittle-balls. Mackerel- 

boats and coasters were making for the 
harbour, and one large vessel well out was 
burning tar-barrels and firing guns ; but no 
one could give her any help—she went 

down before the morning. There was a 

brig nearer in that went over on her side. 

She managed to right herself once, but then 

over she went again and filled, and one of 

the corpses washed ashore was Hannah’s 
dead sweetheart. When she saw it, even 
before she began to cry, she said, “‘ There, 
| I knew the dog couldn’t have been howling 
three nights running for nothing”—one of 
the ministers had told her that it was 
folly to be frightened by a howling dog, 


| as if ¢#a¢ could foresee the future ; and even | 








not help getting some satisfaction from the 


circumstanee that, in her belief, she had been | 


justified in foreboding evil from the three 
nights’ howling. 
her dead lover, and kissed him, and clung 


Then she flung herself on | 


to him, and called to him as if she could | 


wake him out of the long sleep he will never 
wake from until he hears the archangel’s 
trumpet; and then she began to weep and 
wail as if her heart would break. She did 
not break her heart, but, though she had 
several excellent offers—-for she was a good- 
looking, welkconducted girl—she never 
married. Shefived single in Aunt’s service 
till she died, and a good servant she was. 
You don’t hear of such old servants nowa- 
days—more like friends than servants. No, 
and you don’t hear either of women keeping 
single for the sake of dead lovers. Whether 
husbands were scarcer, or women had more 
faithful hearts when I was young, I cannot 
say, but things were very different then. To 
be in love was considered quite a serious 
business, and a woman was expected to be 
sorry when her husband died. Nowadays 
girls seem to me to try on lovers as they try 
on bonnets, and widows begin to make 
their mourning look pretty to catch a second 
husband before the first has been in his 
grave three months. Although Hannah be- 
lieved in holy wells, and things of that kind, 
she was a very religious girl. Perhaps she 
believed in them just because she was a 
religious girl—she wanted to believe as much 
as ever she could. When she had got over 
her first burst of grief, she never said any- 
thing more about it except, “ ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” She was never 
quite as cheerful again as she had been be- 
fore, but no one, who didn’t know her story, 
would have guessed that she had made up 
her mind to remain single all her life for the 
sake of her drowned sailor lover. 
begun to think that Hannah, though she did 
make so much to-do at first, had very soon 
forgotten her sweetheart; but Aunt soon 
found out her mistake. Just before the 
mackerel season was over, one of the East- 
Country fishermen wanted Hannah to be his 
wife, and then, though she’d always been 
quiet, and latterly quieter than ever, Hannah 
flamed out. To think of her marrying any 
one, she said, and her dear Tom not two 
months dead; let alone a stranger wanting 
to marry a Cornish woman, indeed! She 
wondered at his impudence. If other people 
choose to pretend to look down on Cornish 





Aunt had | 
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people, I can assure other people that Cornish 
people have no great respect for them, 
but consider themselves very greatly their 


_ superiors. 


It is a very pretty sight to see some scores 


' of boats going out. or coming in, or canter- 


| devils. 








ing along before a steady mackerel breeze, 
and the fish market has an especially pretty 
look when mackerel are in. All kinds of 
fish are caught in Mount’s Bay, tunnies and 
sharks sometimes, and angel-fish and sea- 
Why they call it the angel-fish I 
cannot understand, for it is very ugly, and 
very greedy. It looks very much like a 
shark that has nearly eaten its way through 
a flat fish. And the sea-devil is still uglier, 
with a mouth like a carpet bag wrenched 
open as far as it will go. Manifold are His 
works, and yet we are told that in wisdom 


He has made them all, and that the great | 


und wide sea, as well as the earth, is full of 
His riches. Rubbish we might feel inclined 
to call some of these ugly things, but, per- 
haps, the good of them is that they are 
trials of our faith. 

One day, when I was staying at Penzance 
at that time, my Uncle said to me, * Thy 
father is a good man, Bessy, but there were 
pious miners before him.” Then he showed 
me an old hollow stone: “ There,” said he, 
“that is the Lord’s dish. The old miners 
used to measure out God His share of the 
tin with that.” Aunt was a member of 
Society, but Uncle, though he went to chapel 
with her, did not meet in class, and had a 
strange manner of expressing himself some- 
times ; though, in his way, I believe he was 
very nearly, if not quite, as good a man as 
fother was in his. 


“Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or | 
whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God,’” | 


Uncle went on. “I cannot help thinking 
that the old streamers, if they were Roman 
Catholics, did that better than we do. They 
didn’t keep their religion for chapel, and 
class, and prayer meeting, but ran it into 
their daily work. Their religion didn’t lie 
atop of their lives, like oil on water, but 
mixed with them, as wine colours water all 
through.” 


Uncle was very fond of collecting old | 
stone things, stone mills, and weapons, and | 


tools,and soon. Dear Father, who thought 


dear Uncle frivolous and void of the root of | 
the matter, could scarcely keep his temper | 
when Uncle’s collection Was spoken of before | 


him. He generally barst forth in some such 
tirade as this :— 


“*Surely every man walketh in a vain | 





show,’ says the Psalmist; ‘surely they are 
disquieted in vain: he heapeth up riches | 
and knoweth not who shall gather them.’ 
Nevertheless, the riches may do some one 
good. But to neglect the salvation of one’s 
immortal soul, to take no heed to make its 
calling and election sure, for the sake of a 
few old chips of flint and granite, that can 
be of no use to any one! It is stark mad- 
ness, or judicial blindness; ‘and for this 
cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie. That they all 
might be damned who believed not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ 
‘What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?’ 
But to lese it for such trumpery!—as if 
Cornwall was not covered with old bits of 
| stone!” 

I do not believe that dear Mother ever 
was fully persuaded in her own mind that 
there was any harm, except so far as it led 
to a little waste of time, in Uncle’s craze 
for old stones. But she was very fond of 
her brother, and she had a profound respect 
for her husband’s theological attainments. 
Therefore, when he talked in this way, he 
made her so uneasy that she would some- 
times burst into tears. Accordingly we very 
soon held our tongues about Uncle’s collec- 
tion before Father. It was only through 
inadvertency that he heard of it from us. 
| Although he said that the old stones could 
| be of no good to any one, they had been of 
| this use to me—the quern had enabled me 
| to understand “Two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill,” &c. 
| I must say, too, that I had never heard a 
| 








sermon on “one generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh,” which 
impressed me so much as what Uncle 
said on that text, although, of course, he 
| did not “take” it like a minister, when 
we went to Lescudjack Castle —a few 
mounds of earth raised, nobody knows 
when, by nobody knows whom, to protect 
themselves against some other people equally 
unknown. 

After that last visit to Penzance, I did at 
first think the country around home rather 
bleak, and rough, and higgledy-piggledy. 
That is the worst of mining—it makes such 
a litter that no one takes the trouble to clear 
up. But I very soon found something else 
to think about. My sister Mary was going 
to be married, and Mother and the girls were 
getting her things ready for her in a hurry, 
because it was a minister she was going to be 
married to, and he was to be moved toa new | 
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circuit after the Conference, which was then 
sitting, broke up. 

I must say that I thought Mr. J—— 
would have shown himself a more consider- 
ate son-in-law, and a more ardent lover if he 
had expressed his wish to marry Mary alittle 
earlier. It was not like a desperate case of 
love at first sight. Mr. J—— had told father 
that ever since his late beloved partner’s 
death—and Mrs. J—— had died a few weeks 
after he came into the circuit, and he had 
stayed in it his full time—his heart had been 
drawn out towards Mary, through his having 
observed the exceeding gentleness with which 
she tended his sainted wife in her last sick- 
ness, and her motherly kindliness to his 
orphaned little girl. He had ever since 
studied Mary’s character to discover whether 
she was fit, or might be made fit, to hold the 
highly responsible position of a minister’s 
wife, and the worst defect which he had 
observed in her being a certain frivolity and 
tendency to unseasonable mirth, which he 
doubted not he would soon be able to 
restrain, if not eradicate, he had at last 
made up his mind to speak. Soon or late, I 
was tttterly surprised that Mary should have 
accepted him, and so, I could see, were 
Mother and the girls, although they made me 
hold my tongue when I began to express my 
astonishment. 

I have no doubt Mr. J was a good 
man, but then he was good in Father’s way, 
and he was a very oldish and uninteresting 





1; “young widower,” dry and prim, and—and 
> > 








—and—not in the least good-looking. He 
had a pug nose, and a cast in the eye. 
Mary would never own to the cast in the 
It was an arch expression, she said, 
common to father and child. If so, it was 
the only arch thing about them. She could 
not deny the pug; but she would indig- 
nantly exclaim, ‘‘ What do looks matter in a 
man? Idon’t want to marry a smooth-faced, 
pink and white doll, with pretty little feet 
and hands. 


* I had a little husband, 
No bigger than my thumb; 

I put him in a pint pot, 
And there I bid him drum. 


*I bought a pair of garters 
To fasten up his hose, 
And a little pocket handkerchief 
To wipe his little nose.’ 


Good looks, fiddle-de-dee! It’s a good heart 
and a good head a sensible girl wants in a 
husband.” 

Which, no doubt, was very true; but then, 
we could not help thinking that there were a 
good many people better fitted for Mary, in 
other ways, who had quite as good a head 


Ma 
eye. 





and heart as Mr. J——. How Mary could 
have chosen him was a mystery. She was 
our second beauty,—my eldest sister was the 
beauty of the family—but she was by far the 





merriest, cleverest of us all; and Mr. J——, 
however good, was rather stupid,—at least, 
so I thought. I was very indignant that he 
should have had the presumption to think 
even of getting our bright, sweet-tempered, 
sweet-faced Mary for his wife. That she 
should have accepted him was a prodigy that 
made me almost as angry with her as sorry 
for her. However, there have been scores 
of marriages like that, and will be to the end of 
the world. Opposites have a strange attrac- | 
tion for one another. Beauty and the Beast 
— if all beasts were good beasts like Beauty’s, it 
wouldn’t matter so much. They might con- 
tinue princes in disguise, and their Beauties 
would soon come to look upon them, in spite 
of their ugly faces, as princes in royal robes ; 
and that is what the story really means, I 
suppose. But it is not always so—though, 
after all, it is too bad to talk of poor Mr. 
J—— as a beast. He was simply a poor- | 
looking, well-meaning, hum-drum, rather bad- 
tempered man, who, in some inscrutable way | 


had won the heart of a woman too good || 
| 


for him. | 

However, he and Mary were married. | 
Ter bridal dress was very simple, but she 
looked like a queen in it, and though, of 
course, she could not help feeling sorry to 
part from us, she did not annoy her husband | 
by crying all through the service, as if she 
were going to be hanged instead of made 
happy. Her blushing face looked like dewy 
roses with sunlight on them. Of course, she 
cried a little, but her bright smiles soon 
dried up her tears. 

I cannot say that Mr. J—— looked very 
much like a king. My heart was sore 
against him. 

I cannot say that he looked very proud or 
pleased either, and this made me angrier 
than ever. It was bad enough that he | 
should have got Mary, but that having got | 
her, he should not be ready to stand on his 
head in ecstatic astonishment at his utterly 
undeserved good fortune, was unendurable. 
Nothing poor Mr. J—— could do that day 
pleased me. When he looked annoyed at 
our good old rector (who had known us all 
from babies), kissing Mary, as was the custom 
then, after service, I could have shaken him. 
Such jealousy would have seemed ridiculous 
to me in any one, but in the case of any one 
else I should only have laughed. The fact 
that Mr. J had, or fancied he had, a | 
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‘right to be jealous because he had already 
' got a kind of property in our Mary, made me 
angry with him. 

| Another of our ministers, the superin- 
tendent, a cheerful, kindly, fatherly, silver- 
haired old gentleman; whom somehow I 
always associated with Mr. Gaius in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” went to church and 
spent the wedding-day with us. I was very 
pleased when before he kissed Mary, on their 
going away, he turned round to Mr. J- 
and said, “Will you be angry with me, 
brother, if I kiss the bride? If you marry 
a comely lass like this, you must expect to 
have her admired. Other men have eyes 
besides you, brother.” 

Mr. J was not silly enough to feel 
jealous of the dear old man, bit he 
looked as if he would consider it a great 
liberty if men at large presumed to admire 
his wife. 

A village on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire, near coal-mines, was the new home to 
which Mr. J took Mary. 

As I have mentioned the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” I must tell you what a pleasure 
it was to me in my young days. Over and 
over again I have read it on Sunday after- 
noons. Father could not deny that it was 
a Sunday book, but it was too much of a 
story book to please him thoroughly. He 
used to call our attention to the notes at the 
bottom of the page, but I am afraid we skipped 
them. They seemed to me to spoil the 
story. When Father was at home, we could 
scarcely stir out of the best parlour in the 
afternoon, and it has got so mixed up with 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” in my recollection that 
when I read now about the “very large 
parlour that was full of dust,” I can see 
our own trim little one, and call to mind 
how astonished I was that a respectable 
person like Mr. Interpreter should have kept 
such an untidy housemaid. “ Wouldn’t 
dear Mother scold Martha if she let ours 
get into such a mess?” I used to think; 
and wondered why the damsel sprinkled 
water instead of old tea-leaves on the floor,— 
“surely, it would rot the carpet,” I reasoned, 
“or, perhaps, Mr. Interpreter didn’t have 
carpet, but oilcloth in his parlour.” 

Now and then, when Father was out, and 
the weather was fine, Mother would let us 
take our books and sit with her in the 
garden. Although the country round our 
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ones, and herbs and table vegetables, and 
fruit-bushes and fruit-trees grew together 
in a cosy higgledy-piggledy way, not choking 
one another, but keeping one another warm, 
we used to say. I remember, when our 
lilies were out, reading this passage in the 
garden, as I sat on the warm steps of the 
summer-house :—“ It is the best and most 
useful piece of ground in all these parts. It 
is a fat ground, and, as you see, consisteth 
much in meadows; and if a man was to 
come here in the summer-time, as we do 
now, if he knew not anything before thezeof, 
and if he also delighted himself in the sight 
of his eyes, he might see that which would 
be delightful unto him. Behold how green 
this valley is! also, how beautiful with lies! 
I have also known many labouring men that 
have got good estates in the valiey of Hu- 








miliation (for God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth more grace to the humble) ; for, 
indeed, it is a very fruitful soil, and doth 
bring forth by handfuls. Some also have 
wished that the next way to their Father’s 
house were here, that they might be troubled 
no more with either hills or mountains to go 
over.” 

For the time our garden became the 
valley of Humiliation. Mother was Chris- 
tiana, the grass-plot was the meadows, and 
the mine-heaps round about the mountains. 
When, too, I read on about the boy who 
“lives a merrier life, and wears more of 
the heartsease in his bosom, than he that is 
clad in silk and velvet,” I could fancy that 
he would soon come to pick some of the 
pansies at my feet. before sitting down 
again, in a straw hat, knee-breeches, and no 
shirt, according to the picture in my book, 
to sing—with his crook sloped over his left 
shoulder and his sheep grouped around him, 
and wearing the grave, judgment-reserving 
aspect of musical critics— 

“ He that is down needs fear no fall, 
e oW, no pride: 


He th umble ever shall 


Have God to be his guide.” 





Sometimes, however, I could not help 
criticising my favourite story—in the days 
before I began to read it as an allegory. 
How could “they that can tell,” I thought, 
have been so foolish as to say that “ in- 
structions” were the best materials to 
make good the ground of the Slough of 
Despond? Instructions must be written on 


house was so bleak, we had a snug walled | paper, and who ever heard of mending roads 
| garden, in which the dear old-fashioned | with paper? Ifthe proper thing was to go 
| Howers that seem to me sweeter-scented and | on pilgrimage, why were Piety and the rest 
_ more beautiful than any of your new-fangled | of them contentedly set‘led on the 


road to 
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the Celestial City? And if it was a wicked 
thing to turn back, how was it that Great- 
heart went backwards and forwards as he 
did? When did Christian go to church or 
chapel? Questions like these I used to put 
to myself, but they did not greatly affect my 
enjoyment of the story. 

I liked the second part better than the 
first, just as I have heard some of you little 
girls say that you like the ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson” better than “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
It seemed so much snugger for a whole family 
to go on pilgrimage together. I was puzzled 
though, that Christiana, when they were 
sitting in the summer parlour, should have 
said to Mercy, “O Lord! how glad am I 
that we have got in hither,” because I had 
heard Father say that calling out “O Lord!” 
was taking God’s holy name in vain. Why, 
too, if they were such good boys, didn’t 
Christiana’s sons mind their mother when 
she bade them not steal the fruit? And 
how did Mr. Skill put the promise into 
Matthew’s pills? Why Mr. Gaius, as I have 
said before, had not gone on pilgrimage 
instead of keeping an inn, was another 
puzale to me, but the account of Christiana’s 
sojourn at his house I thought about the 
nicest part in the book. Children always 
like to hear, I think, what the people they 
are reading about in books had to eat and 
drink. Iknowthat I used thoroughly to enjoy 
that supper at Mr. Gaius’s—the breast and 
shoulder of mutton, the bottle of wine, the 
bread and milk, and the apples and nuts. 
I didn’t know what to say to the dish of 
butter and honey. The honey would have 
been very nice by itself, but I did not think 
that butter could have improved it. The 


riddles, too, I liked, though I could not | 


understand why the grown-up people, after 
ihe children had been put to bed, stayed up 
all night playing at them, especially when 
Greatheart had to nudge old Mr. Honest to 
keep him from falling asleep. 

But I was talking about my dear sister 
Mary’s marriage. There was some one 
who was even sorer and angrier than I, 
when he came to hear of it, and that was 
James Tregarthen. James was a fine tall, 
handsome, dark-eyed, dark-haired, broad- 
shouldered, thin-flanked fellow. Not 
hurler in the county could throw him, 


and he was as kind, and clever, and cheerful | 


as he was strong. We had known him 
all our lives, and there had been a kind of 
boy-and-girl sweethearting between him and 
At least, Mary and the rest of us 


a | 


that, but poor James had been in downright 
earnest. He had been away for about a 
couple of years at some mines in South 
America. When they stopped, he came 
home with some money in his pocket, 
intending to settle and ask Mary to be his 
wife. 

It was a bitter disappointment, when he 
got home, to learn that she had been mar- 
ried a few weeks before. The Tregarthens 
used to live close by us, but they had moved 
to Mullion at this time. Of course, however, 
they had heard of Mary’s marriage. Poor 
James, his mother told me, raved fiercely 
against the whole race of Methodist parsons 
(the Tregarthens did not belong to the Con- 
nexion). He was sure his poor Mary had 
been forced, or she would never have mar- 
ried one of them. When he had quieted 
down a little, he came over to our house, 
and divided the presents he had brought for 
Mary as well as those he had brought ex- 
pressly for ourselves amongst us all. Dear 
Mother was very sorry when she saw how 
cut up the poor, fine young fellow was. 
James had always been a great favourite 
with dear Mother and, though she was as 
staunch a Methodist as ever lived, and for 
the most part looked upon our preachers 
as being something more than ordinary 
men, I could see that she could not bring 
herself to like Mr. J , although, of 
course, she never said a word against him, 
or would hear a word said. ‘To comfort 
poor James a bit, however, Mother said that, 
if things had turned out otherwise, she would 
have been very pleased to have him for a 
son-in-law. Father overheard her, and said 
that James need not trouble himself because 
Mary had married Mr. J——, that James 
should never have had her, unless he had 
given good proof of a change of heart. 
James did not mind much what Father 
said. There had never been any love 
lost between them. He seemed pleased, 
however, at what Mother had said, and 
easily discovering that I liked Mary’s match 
as little as himself, he got his mother to ask 
me to spend a week at Mullion. Uncle 
came over and drove me to Penzance, and 
there James met me. 

' Uncle liked him, as, indeed, most people 
| did. 

“Cheer up, my boy,” said Uncle ; “ there 
| are better fish in the sea than ever were 
caught.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered James; “ but 
then, you see, it isn’t my fish, Somebody 
felse has caught that, and ge 
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not exactly a benediction which the poor, 
sore - hearted fellow bestowed upon my 
| brother-in-law. 
| Mullion. All the Tregarthens were very 
kind, and James especially so. If I had 


been a little older, perhaps, I should have | 
thought it rather tiresome to hear a young | 


man for ever talking about even a sister 
whom I loved so well as Mary; but as 


| things were, I was as ready to hear her | 


_ talked about, and to talk about her, as James 
| was. 
friends than ever. He had given up his 
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I spent a pleasant week at | 


He and I, therefore, became faster | 





| ripple like the low voice of a person talking 
in his sleep, beats down the churchyard 
wall, and lashes the church windows with 
its spray. 

James was in a very dreamy mood that 
afternoon ; contrary to custom, he scarcely 
talked at all. After we had sat silent in the | 
churchyard for some time, he said suddenly, 
“Patty, there used to be a stone here with 
this on it— 


| 
‘We shall die all, 
Shall die all we, 
Die all we shall, 
| All we shall die.’ 


intention of settling down, and had plenty | 

of spare time on his hands, which he devoted | They need not have used so many words to | 
_ to taking me about, and showing me all | say what everybody knows ; after all, though, | 
that there was to be seen in the neighbour- | if it is not for ever dinned into us, we are | 








hood, 
| I touched the Soap Rock and found that it 
was quite greasy. I went into the Cave—a 
dark hollow in the cliffs, with here and there 
a sunbeam coming through a crack, like a 
golden finger, down on the wet rocks and 
sands and glassy pools. 


Throat and the Post Office, and the Bellows, | 


and Asparagus Island. On Goonhilly Downs 
I saw those hundreds of acres of heather I 
was telling you about. I went to Landewed- 
nack Church, where the last sermon that was 
ever delivered in Cornish was preached. The 
wind blows in too fiercely from the Atlantic 
to suffer many trees to grow in that part of 
the country; the few there are seem to 
have gathered together round the church to 
shelter it, and to keep one another from being 
blown down. 

The last day of my stay with the Tregar- 
thens, however, was one of those days most 
calm, most bright, which we sometimes get 
in autumn—pensively calm and bright days 
that seem like single summer days come 


back, saddened by the thought that none of 
The | 


their far-off kindred will succeed them. 
honeysuckle was out in second blossom, and 
the swallows and martins that had been just 
on the point of following the summer into 
distant lands seemed to have made up their 
minds still to linger with us for awhile. The 
winds were hushed, and the sea only heaved 
gently like the breast of a tranquil sleeper. 
On that day James took me to Gunwalloe 
Church. The tower and the body of the 
church stand more than a dozen feet apart. 
This church was built, it is said, out of 
gratitude by some one who had narrowly 
escaped from shipwreck. Many a ship has 
been wrecked hard by, andin stormy weather 
the sea, so gentle on that calm afternoon, 
| breaking notin billows but with a soft drowsy 


I saw the Devil’s | 


sure to forget it. However, I do not know | 
| that lam going to die just yet, but I do | 
| know this, that I am going abroad again. 
| There is nothing to keep mein England now. 
When you see Mary tell her that, though she 
so soon forgot me, I never forgot her, and 
am not likely to.” 

After James had bidden me good-bye at 
uncle’s in Penzance next morning I never 
| saw him again. He sailed once more for 
South America, and about a year afterwards 
we got certain intelligence that the vessel in 
which he sailed had been lost with all on 
board. 
About this time Mary asked me to spend a 

| month with her. Except for the mines—and 
after all, coal-pits are not much like Cornish 
| mines—the country into which she had been 
| transplanted was very different from the one 
| she had left. A tawny river flowed through 
| it on its way to a great port, between trees, 
| in one of which was a deep, deep well down 
which I used to drop pebbles and hold my 
breath until they fell into the faintly-shim- 
mering water at the bottom, and the noise 
of the splash came echoing up the shaft like 
| ghostly voices. There were plenty of old 

trees scattered over the undulating ground, 

for the district had once been forest, and 

plenty of richly green grass, and a labyrinth 
of winding lanes, the hedges of which, when 
| I was there, were laced with the flossy tufts 
| of traveller’s joy. Before coal was dug 
] 
| 
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there it must have been a very pretty country, 
and it was so still where the lanes were not 
| metalled and the hedges powdered with coal 
| dust, and the green meadows were not 
| blotched with the black mounds of working 
| coal-pits. The grassgrown briery mounds 
| of the worked-out pits did not look ugly, but 
rather gave a character of its own to the 
landscape. The people, however, struck me 
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most. The men-colliers were so rough, 
almost fierce, and the boy-colliers such 
maliciously mischievous lads. When I saw 
the black-faced fellows coming along in their 
coarse flannel pit clothes, which seemed 
never to have been washed in anything but 
ink, with their dagger-like candlesticks stuck 
between their caps and their cap-bands, i, 
used though I was to miners, felt half- 
frightened ; and the men were not much more 
engaging when they had partially washed 
their faces, and lounged about taking holiday 
—that is, drinking beer and cider, swearing, 
wrangling, fighting—in tall black hats, clean 
shirts, red neckerchiefs, greenish-brown velve- 
teen coats with great mother-of-pearl buttons 
and very deep pockets, knee-breeches, grey 
ribbed stockings, and half-leg laced-up boots. 
Good Mr. Wesley tamed these wild colliers, 
but in my time although many, and the 
heartiest, members of our Society there were 
colliers, his general influence over them as a 
body had passed away. The bronzed old 
market women trudging to Bath or Bristol 
beside their panniered horses and asses, 
from their red-tiled whitewashed cottages, 
often buried in apple-trees, were, however, 
kindly old bodies. They wore caped blue 
great-coats and black gipsy hats with low 
crowns surrounded with puffy bows of ribbon ; 
the crowns were generally very rusty and the 
bows very faded. 

I walked about the neighbourhood a good 
deal with Mary; she seemed to be glad to 
get away from home. 

Young though I was, I soon found out 
that she and her husband did not live 
together so happily as they had expected. 
Each had made a mistake and found it out, 
and I pitied them both. Yes, I pitied Mr. 
J even, for Mary had married him with 
her eyes open—he had made no false pre- 
tences, and, except for the tinge of sullenness 
in his manner towards her (and nobody 
except herself had supposed him to possess 
an angelic temper), he tried to make the 
best of a bad bargain, and behaved to her 
in what is called a very “proper” way. 
Mary, on the other hand (he had no reason 





; Now, as a rule, to charge her with a ten- 





dency to unseasonable mirth), when at 
home, moped in a way that would have 
exasperated a husband of a sweeter nature 
than Mr. J ’s, except when, as if expressly 
to outrage him, she indulged in extravagant 
outbursts of forced gaiety. Poor girl, I 
pitied her most heartily. Close intercourse 
with Mr. J had shown her that he 
was by no means the perfect man she 




















had supposed ; but, as I have said, I also 
pitied him, because my poor sister punished 
him so cruelly for what, after all, was as 
much her own blunder as his. In one 
respect he was unjust to poor dear Mary, 
who could as soon have poisoned a child 
as treated it with harshness. He thought 
that she was unkind to his little girl, and, 
naturally enough, this impression did not 
make him think any the more favourably of 
his wife. 

The fact was, that the little thing had 
somehow conceived an inexplicable an- 
tipathy against my sweet-faced, sweet-voiced, 
sweet-natured sister, which no amount of 
kindness on Mary’s part could overcome, 
There was no prospect of her having a 
child of her own, and thus poor Mary 
and her husband had a dreary present 
life, and a drearier outlook before them, 
although both tried hard to keep the 
Society in ignorance of the state of their 
feelings. Even their servant, I think, only 
suspected how they stood to each other. My 
sister did her best to perform a minister’s 
wife’s duties satisfactorily, and was scrupu- 
lous in showing her husband all outward 
respect. She was as great a favourite with 
the people as a visitor as he was popular as 
a preacher. Mr. J was not of a social 
nature, and therefore cut down his pastoral 
visits as closely as he could ; and although 
Methodists, unlike those who look upon 
a visit from a clergyman as an intrusion, are 
very fond of seeing their ministers in their 
homes as_ well in the pulpit, this 
neglect of Mr. J ’s was condoned on 
the ground that he was so very “ bookish.” 
As far as I could see, the general opinion of 
the Society was, that Mary had been very 
fortunate in getting so distinguished a 
preacher as Mr. J for her husband, and 
that he had been very fortunate in getting 
such a sweet, devoted wife, to cover his 
social shortcomings. 

The last Sunday I spent with them, he 
had to go over to the School Chapel 
to preach, and we went with him. The 
school did not seem to me a very cheer- 
ful place when we entered the grounds 
between the blue Bristol gates. The boys 
were walking about very solemnly in 
couples, who had “made friends” for the 
day, over the stony playground, shaded with 
elms, poplars, chestnut-trees, and Times. A 
boarded-up sycamore, I was told, Mr. Wesley 
had planted. A good many leaves had 
fallen. Some had been swept up by the 
boys, of course, on week-days, into what 
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they called “squats” about the roots of the 
central avenue of elms, up and down which 
two of the masters on duty were pacing. 
There was a pleasanter big garden beyond, 
in which I thought the boys might have 
taken more agreeable strolls. In a dusky 
corner of the playground, lurked the Head 
Master’s house, as if ready to pounce on 
some delinquent, like a spider on a fly. 
Next came the drowsy-looking chapel, and 
then the comparatively high, and yet heavy- 
looking schoolhouse, with its three tiers of 
windows. There were four at its front 
gable-end, and I looked with awe upon the 
one which lighted the study in which Mr. 
Wesley was said to have worsted the visible 
devil, whose charred footmarks might still 
be seen in the garret floor above. 

At chapel, which served the circuit as 
well as the school, the boys were penned up 
in rows under one of the low galleries. We 
took tea in the hall at the Governor’s table, 
between two long tables fringed with boys 
taking their evening meal under the sur- 
veillance of a master at each end of each 
table, the Governor and his wife, and the 
ever-moving though painted eyes of Mr. 
John Wesley, in gown and bands, and 
holding a red Bible in his hand. Somehow 
I could not help pitying the boys, as 
they filed out, after prayers. Strict though 
Father’s home-rule was, that school, in the 
core of the Collieries, seemed rather a 





‘dreary place for a hundred lads from all 


parts of the kingdom to be cooped up in for 
a year, without any meeting, in most cases, 
with their friends. 

My spirits rose as we rolled out of the 
overshadowed playground in the Governor’s 
ponderous Coburg. We had a very quiet 


ride back, and I was pleased to see that the | 


calming influences of the day had made my 
sister and her husband, as I thought, more 
kindly disposed one to another. But there 
was a storm before we went to bed, and 
alas, I was the cause of it. Mary had heard 
of James Tregarthen’s death; but, hitherto, 
I had not thought it advisable to give her 
his last message. As we sat together, how- 
ever, after family prayers, talking of home 
and old times, while Mr. J was busy 
about something in his study, I did tell her 
what poor James had said in Gunwalloe 
churchyard. To my astonishment, she 
began to weep most bitterly. The sound of 
her sobs brought Mr. J—— out of his study. 
He asked—kindly enough for him—the 
reason of this sudden sorrow, and poor 
Mary, in her hysterical emotion, bluntly 
told him, that she was crying because she 
had married a man who had never loved her, 
and could never understand her; and had 
drowned a man whom, if she had known 
sooner how he loved her, she conld have 
loved with her whole heart. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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1 Chron 


LORD, in the faith that reads Thine eye 
What unexplored resources lie ! 
Born of a counsel, deep and sweet, 
To prosper under all defeat, 
A silent, hid, dependent power, 
Prepared for every place and hour, 
And counting upon no success, 
But that which highest aims confess, 
It passes by the charge it bears 
. Through open war and snaring cares. 
It cannot from its portion flee, 
It cannot faint with owning Thee, 
And though the mighty round it quail, 
It must do battle and prevail. 
The hardest toil, the sharpest pain, 
Will send it forth to serve again, 
Fresh amid forces spent or tired, 
Because supported and inspired. 
Our hearts give entrance to a law 
That sets at nought the bounds we draw, 
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And find its wide exactions take 

A countless wealth we did not make. 

We spend some little measured store 

On labour asking more and more ; 

And then while succours ebb and flow, 

One constant hope Thy signals show. 

A wisdom pure from thought of ours, 

Deviser of the trees and flowers, 

The same that works in wondrous way 

| For life and health amid decay, 

| Provides for us, concealed or seen, 

Whate’er may seem to intervene, 

An endless nurture from above, 
Through faith in Thy commanding love. 


O, known in paths too feebly trod 
As Captain of the Host of God! 
Through time’s impenetrable maze 
Thy glory seeks the observant gaze; 
And though it has wherewith to hide 
Its perfectness on every side, 
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It does illustrate signs that prove 

A guiding will no prayer can move, 
And lets a tender brightness fall 
On ends that may interpret all. 
True to the triumph we believe, 
Behind the veil our senses weave, 
Deep under glooms we feel and see 
Thy holy work is gladdening Thee, 
The Saviour of a world within, 
The Judge, the Victor over sin, 
The Searcher of a slumbering need 
| Which only wakes to own Thy lead. 


The life-long battle is not won ; 

The work of faith must yet be done, 
While armies at our presence flee, 

We may not take our eyes from Thee. 
Mid banners waved and trumpets heard, 
Our courage hangs upon Thy word ; 
And Thine the spur, the check, the stay 
That unreflecting things convey— 





Even human thought to sense divine. 
The universe of mind is Thine. 
How else could fear and sorrow give 
Zest for the bread by which we live ? 
Amidst the dying and the dead, 
We little know the ground we tread, 
Or where in stir of loud alarm 
May lurk the unsuspected harm. 
But Thou upon Thy charge intent 
Hast seen the bow in secret bent, 
When impulses we might obey 
Have bid us boldly take the prey. 
And oft a bar that will not yield 
Is more to us than sword or shield, 
Commending to an insight deep 
One sovereign watch that all things keep. 
It is Thy way, however shown, 
That gives deliverance from our own, 
And sets the adoring spirit free 
To win its uttermost in Thee. 

A. L. WARING, 





WE. propose to inquire into what the 
¢ Evangelist himself intends to set 
| before us as the meaning of this remarkable 
miracle, one in which he takes so deep an 
interest, and to which he attaches so much 
importance, that he says of it in the eleventh 
verse of the chapter, “This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested forth His glory, and His disciples 
believed on Him.” 

The circumstances attending the perform- 
ince of the miracle are simple, and need not 
Setain us long. 

Cana of Galilee, where it was wrought, was 
a small village about fourand ahalf miles north- 
east of Nazareth, where Jesus had lived for 
nearly thirty years in the house of his mother 
Mary, and her husband Joseph; and both 
He and the other members of His family 
might thus be easily known to the family in 
Cana, in the midst of whose circle the miracle 
took place. ‘The occasion was a marriage, 
| an event felt everywhere and in all ages to 
| demand festivity and joy. Among the Jews 
| this was even peculiarly the case. In one of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament 





| we read of marriage festivities which lasted | 
fourteen days (Tobit x. 7); in the Book of | 


Judges those at the marriage of Samson lasted 
seven (xiv. 2). 


feasting was the order of the time. 
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| 


| 
may have been much more simple. Nothing 


is said to warrant a definite conclusion on 
the point. We know only that there was a 
marriage, and a marriage feast, that the 
mother of Jesus was there, and that both 
Jesus was called and His disciples to the 
marriage. 

Jesus bidden to the wedding! The fact 
cannot be noted without our adverting to it 
fora moment. We cannot imagine it of the 
Baptist. That stern man, who came “neither 
eating nor drinking” like other men, his 
dress rough cloth woven out of camel’s hair, 
a leathern girdle about his loins, his meat 
locusts and wild honey, who would have 
thought of asking him? Nor would he have 
gone if he had been asked. But Jesus ; so 
simple, so natural, amidst all His unspotted 
purity and glorious life so much like other 
men, so human in His sympathies, they have 
no hesitation in asking Him, and when asked 
He goes. 

During the feast the wine failed. It was 
not merely that the store began to run short: 
it was done. In that lay the very point of 
the family distress. Had no wine been pre- 
sented at the beginning, the want of it might 
have been less felt now. But the guests had 
been entertained with winé at the first, and 


Friends were gathered | before they were satisfied there was no more 
together; food and wine were provided; to offer them. 
All this | 
may have been the case now, or the ceremony | 


Hence the perplexity, the 


sorrow, and no doubt also the shame of the 


host. 
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Mary saw it, and her woman’s heart was 
touched. She said to Jesus, “ They have no 
wine;” and the narrative as a whole makes 
her meaning clear. She meant that He could 
help them; and when she remembered all 
that He had been to her as a son to his 
mother, she thought that He would do so at 
her request. We cannot be surprised at 
either expectation. ‘True, Jesus had as yet 
done no miracle. But Mary knew all the 
| circumstances attending His miraculous birth. 
She had laid up in her heart the wonderful 
things said about Him in His childhood. 
| She had beheld the divine calm and majesty 
| in which He had lived for thirty years. The 
| thought could hardly be a distant one, He 
can aid us if He will. Then she remembered 
the dutifulness of His filial obedience, the 
love of the family home in Nazareth; and, as 
she did so, it was quite natural for her to think, 
If I ask Him, He will aid us for my sake. 

But Mary erred. She did not know that 
a moment in the life of Jesus was come when 
no suggestion either of His own heart, or of 
any earthly friend, however valued, could be 
allowed in the least degree to guide Him, 
when He had fully entered on that great 
Messianic work, His relation to which was to 
determine every incident of His life, when 
| He must listen to the voice of His Father in 
heaven, and to it alone. She had, accord- 
ingly, to learn this ; and that she might learn 
it at once and for ever, Jesus said to her 
with a sharpness that often startles, but 
which we shall better understand before 
we leave the miracle, “ Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? Mine hour is not 
yet come.” The lesson is learned. Mary 
| sees, feels, that her son must be left wholly 

to Himself; and the words in which she 
imparts her feeling to the servants, so far 
from being an indication that she is still 
hanging on in hope of seeing a fulfilment 
of her request, are rather words in which 
she retires from the scene that He may 
| occupy it alone, ‘“‘Whatsoever He saith unto 
you, do it.” 

The miracle follows. There were standing 
there six waterpots of stone, after the manner 
of the purifying of the Jews, each able to 
hold about four and a half gallons of water. 
The waterpots had been in use for the many 
washings at the feast, and they were not full. 
Jesus commanded them to be filled. The 
servants obeyed. They filled them up to 
| the brim; and, so filled, they stand there, 
_ able to do all that waterpots and water can 
do to satisfy the soul, and to fill it with 
spiritual and holy joy. 


| 
| 
} 
| 











Then Jesus said, “ Draw out now,” that is, 


draw from these waterpots, “‘and bear unto 
the governor of the feast,” the guest chosen 
upon such occasions to be president of the 
company. Again the servants obeyed; and 
no sooner had the governor tasted than he 
called the bridegroom and said to him, 


| Every man at the beginning doth set forth 


good wine, and when men have well drunk 
then that which is worse ; but thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.”’ He thought that 
the bridegroom had supplied the wine. He 
was in the presence of the Lord of Glory, 
but he knew it not; and his words were an 
unconscious tribute to the power and com- 
pleteness with which the miracle had been 
wrought. 

Such are the circumstances of the miracle : 
we have now to consider its meaning. 

Is it merely one out of many miraculous 
acts which Jesus did, and by which He 
showed that He was possessed of more than 
human power; and are all the circumstances 
attending it to be considered only as illustra- 
tions of the perfection of that power? or has 
it a deeper meaning? Is it not merely a 
miraculous act, but does the act express 
certain great truths connected with Jesus and 
His work, lending all the beauty and force of 
symbolic representation to a lesson that 
might have been conveyed, though less 
effectively, by words alone? The question, 
it must be carefully observed, is not as to the 
interpretation which may be put upon the 
miracle, but as to that which it is intended 
to bear, that for the sake of which it was 
wrought by Jesus, and which the Evangelist 
designed that his narrative should convey. 
Ingenious speculation may, without difficulty, 
allegorize many passages of Scripture which 
were in all probability intended to be simply 
historical; and the love of discovering un- 
suspected correspondences between the course 
of nature or history, and God’s dealings in 
the realm of grace, has always made such 
supposed discoveries 
the mind, On the other hand, historical 
acts may have been, or may be still, per- 
formed less for their own sakes than for the 
sake of principles which they illustrate. In 





peculiarly attractive to | 


the latter case, the principle involved is | 


the true interpretation of the act. 


The | 


history remains, but there is at the same | 
time more than history; and, inasmuch as | 
it was the leading object of the performer | 
to teach this “ more,” so to learn it must be | 


the chief aim of the spectator or reader. 
Only when he has learned it does he under- 
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stand what he was to be taught. Have we 
then anything of this kind here? We 
answer without a moment’s hesitation that 
we have. The Evangelist himself tells us 
that it is so; and a consideration of the 
leading particulars of his narrative will show 
while relating only what actually 


| occurred, he has selected and grouped the 
| details in such a manner as to leave upon us 


the distinct impression, both that it has a 


| deeper than a simply historical meaning, and 


what that meaning is. 

Let us look, first of all, at the eleventh 
verse of the chapter, and notice St. John’s 
own commentary upon what had been done. 
One word in the translation must be cor- 
rected, the word “ miracles,” which ought to 
be rendered “signs.” “ This beginning of 
His signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested His glory.” Now a “sign” is 
not necessarily a miracle. It may be a 
miracle, as in the present instance, but it 
need not be. A “sign” is that which ex- 
presses in an outward action some inward 
truth ; which not only speaks to the ear, but 
embodies to the eye, a lesson that the 
Almighty desires to impress with peculiar 
power upon our hearts. It was a “sign” 
when Elisha the prophet not only told Joash, 
king of Israel, that he should be delivered 
from the power of Syria, but when he made 
him take bow and arrows, open the window 
eastward, and shoot an arrow out of the 
window, himself exclaiming as the arrow sped 
to its mark, “The arrow of the Lord’s 
deliverance from Syria, for thou shalt smite 
the Syrians in Aphek till thou have consumed 
them” (2 Kings xiii. 17). Elisha might 
have promised deliverance, but he did more ; 
he gave a “sign” that the deliverance would 
come. Again, it was a “sign” when Isaiah 
was commanded to loose the sackcloth from 
off his loins, and to put off his shoes from 
his feet, and to walk naked and barefoot, 
that he might thus represent to the eyes of 
Israel the destruction with which Egypt and 
Ethiopia were to be visited (xx. 2). And, 
once more, it was a “sign” of the coming cap- 
tivity, when Ezekiel digged through the wall 
of Jerusalem, and carried forth his stuff in 
the people’s sight (xxiv. 24). In cases such 
as these the prophet is not a “ sign,” when 


| he merely shows that he has a divine claim 
to be listened to, and that his message is a 


message from God. He must appear in a 
special character, he must exhibit in symbolic 
action what he proclaims. Then, and then 
only, he himself, or what he does, is a “‘ sign.” 
When, accordingly, the Evangelist tells us 





that the miracle in Cana was a “sign,” he 
directs us at once to the inner meaning of 
the act ; he would have us see in it what he 


sees himself, a representation of a truth con- | 


nected with the Redeemer’s kingdom, of a 
part of that work which Jesus came, as Son 
of God and Son of man, to do. It is no 
wilfulness of interpretation, therefore, no 
putting meanings of our own into the word 
of God, when we inquire what that truth is, 
what that aspect of the work of Jesus, which 
is here presented to us. ‘To obtain an 
answer to this question, we have to turn to 
the narrative itself, to the indications sup- 
plied by it of its own purpose, to what it says, 
and even to what it does not say. In doing 
so we remark,— 

1. The element upon which the miracle 
was wrought. It was not simply water. 
Had that been all, we might have thought of 
it only as water, as a valuable element of life 
to be changed into a higher and a nobler one. 
The description actually given will not per- 
mit us to do so. The essential feature of the 
description is that the water was contained 
in waterpots “set after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews;” and the force of the 
description depends upon the meaning of 
“the Jews.” It is universally allowed that 
there are many passages of the fourth Gospel 
where these words cannot be understood of 
the Jewish nation as a whole, where we must 
understand by them either its religious rulers 
and guides, or, what is still more probable, 
these rulers as the representatives of the 


religious spirit of the time in its most dege- | 


nerate and carnal form. It is not a title 


for all Israel; not one, as if the same as | 


Judzeans, for the inhabitants of Judzea alone. 
It is expressive of a certain spirit. It marks 
the Jews under a particular point of view. 
It designates them as the deliberate and 
determined opponents of the Christ. It 
concentrates into one short term a multitude 
of associations of the darkest and most re- 
pulsive kind, the outwardness, the want of 
spirituality, the hypocrisy, which had taken 
possession, especially in the metropolis, of so 
large a portion of the Jewish people in the 
days of Jesus, which led them to reject Him 
with bitter scorn, to persecute Him with un- 
relenting hatred, and at last to nail Him to 
the cross. Those who exhibited this spirit 
are “the Jews;” and the-force of the ex- 
pression will be felt still further when it is 
remembered that, as used by St. John, it 
belongs to a date when the judgments 
threatened of old had fallen in all their 
severity upon the race once so favoured by 
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the Almighty, when Jerusalem had been 
levelled with the dust, and when those who 
had found in it the centre of their proud 
solemnities had been driven out, to be “a 
by-word among the heathen, a shaking of the 
head among the people.” That this is often 
the meaning of the expression “the Jews” in 
the fourth Gospel, few deny. We urge that, 
except it may be on some rare occasion, 
when the context clearly demands a wider 
application, it is always so. Faithful inter- 
pretation leaves no other alternative within 
our power. 

But, if so, new and important light is at 


| once cast upon the words that we are con- 
These waterpots set ‘“‘after the | 
are | 


sidering. 
manner of the purifying of the Jews’ 


J 





not the indication of an honoured custom ap- | 


pointed by and owned of God. ‘They tell 
us not of what the “purifying” referred to 
had originally been, but of what in the 
course of ages it had become. They are an 
emblem, not so much of the divinely insti- 
tuted cleansings of the law as of the vain and 
empty washings that had been substituted 
for the ancient spirit of Judaism and its 
struggles after a nobler satisfaction than it was 
itself able to supply. There is contempt, 
then, there is reproach in the words. ‘The 


meaning that makes it more than water to 
the observant eye. Let us mark,— 

2. What was actually done when the 
water was changed into wine. The force of 
this part of the narrative before us is often 
lost, from its being imagined that the water 


| was changed into wine while it was in the | 


water-pots, and that in consequence the 
whole contents of these jars were changed. 
It is distinctly enough intimated in the narra- 
tive that this was not thecase. There can be 
no doubt that the words of Jesus in verse 8, 
“Draw out now,” refer, in accordance with 
the proper meaning of the verb, to the draw- 
ing, by means of a small flagon, from a 
larger store. When, therefore, the same 
verb is used again, and of the same act, in 
verse 9, it must be interpreted in the same 
way. It cannot refer in the one verse to 
“ drawing” from the waterpots, and in the 
other to “drawing” from the fountain from 
which the waterpots themselves were filled. In 
both cases it describes the act of drawing from 
large vessels, much too large to be carried to 
the table, into the smaller ones out of which 
the company could be conveniently served. 
But in verse g it is said of this filling of the 
latter, “the servants which drew the water 
knew.” 





water with which we deal has an inward | 


It could not possibly be zwéne, then, | 








that was thus drawn. The Evangelist can- 
not be supposed to have used his words 
without a distinct conception of what he said, 
or because what was drawn had once been 
water, to have called it “water” still, al- 
though it was really wine. His language 
admits of only one interpretation. The 
miracle did not take place, as generally 
supposed, between verse 7 and verse 8. 
It took place either in verse 8, or between 
verse 8 and verse 9. It was not in the 
waterpots that the change from water into 
wine was made, but either in the flagons, 
or, what seems even more probable, it was 
made only at the moment when the liquid 
was drunk. 

It is not difficult to see the bearing of 
these considerations upon the point imme- 
diately before us. Had our Lord’s object 
been to work a miracle for the simple purpose 


of illustrating His power, how much more | 


likely that, instead of changing water into 
wine only at the moment when it was touch- 
ing the lips of those who drank it, He would 
have made the change on the whole mass 
of water in the water-pots! Every member 








of the company might then have wondered | 


and admired. 


How much more likely that | 


He would have made it in some striking | 


way, calling attention to Himself and to what 
He did! Every member of the company 
might then have acknowledged that God 
was with Him. But neither of these things 


was done; and all was accomplished in such | 
a manner as to bear upon the face of it the | 


design of teaching that the new and noble 


wine of the gospel dispensation was not to | 


be found in Jewish water-pots, but only 


in Him who came to do the Father’s will, | 


and to reveal that Father in all the 
riches of His grace to those who were learn- 
ing that, apart from Him, even the best 
banquets of the world were emptiness. Let 
us mark,— 

3. The spirit in which Jesus works the 
miracle. It is as one who listens to the 


Father only, and who can work only as the | 


Father bids Him. 
details given us is more striking than the 
evident intention ‘of the narrator to bring 
out this lesson with all possible impressive- 
ness and force. Hence the importance 
attached by him to the presence of Mary— 
the name by which he repeatedly designates 
her—and his carefulness in preserving the 
remarkable language in which she is ad- 
dressed by Jesus. As to the first of these 
points, she is introduced to us at the very 
beginning of the narrative, and she is the 





Nothing in the various | 
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only one of all the company, except Jesus 
Himself, that we learn to know. As to the 


_ second, she is styled three times in the course 


of a few clauses “the mother of Jesus.” 
Why this peculiar and repeated <lesigna- 
tion? The apparent severity of our Lord’s 


_ reply to her when she said, “‘ They have no 





wine,” often surprises and offends the 
reader. It seems to indicate a want of the 
filial respect and love that we should natu- 
rally have expected from such a son to such 
a mother. But the very object of the title 
is to impress upon us the iact that these 
feelings were experienced by the former in 
all their intensity. It does not merely tell 
us of the light in which the Evangelist looked 
at Mary, or that in Azs eyes she was the 
mother of the Lord. It tells of the light in 
which the Lord Himself beheld her. He 
recognised all that was involved in a_rela- 
tionship so close and tender, and with the 
warmest filial affection He acknowleged 
Mary as His mother. If we do not allow 
this, if we imagine that there was on His part 
the very slightest want either of love or of 
regard for motherly authority when working 
in its proper sphere, we lose one of the most 
essential points of the narrative. The very 
pith and marrow of it depend on this, that 
the voice which now called the Redeemer to 
ex@t His supernatural power for the relief 
of a troubled family was that voice of His 
mother to which, of all human voices, He 
would, had He not been restrained by higher 
considerations, have most gladly yielded. 
There is a peculiar emphasis, therefore, in the 
repeated mention of Mary as “ the mother of 
Jesus,” which shows us that the Evangelist is 
thinking of more than that the performance of 
a miracle was asked by some one, it matters 
not whom, and that the request was declined. 
Once more, as to the third point spoken 
of—the answer of Jesus, “ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? mine hour is not 
yet come ”—it is vain to make any attempt 
to explain away the rebuke contained in it. 
But it is equally vain to endeavour to under- 
stand it, if we think that it refers merely to 


| the performance of the miracle considered in 


itself. Every reader who adopts such a 
view must feel it to be utterly inexplicable 
that Jesus should have used such reproving 


' and solemn language with reference to the 


not doing of an act which, within the next 
few minutes, perhaps even the next few 
moments, He was actually to perform. It 
would be out of keeping with the simplicity, 
the straightforwardness, of all that He said 
and did. Hence, accordingly, not a few 
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commentators refer the Ww 7 either to things 
so trifling that we forbear to mention them, 
or to some future crisis of the life of Jesus, 
rather than anything connected with the | 
present scene. Let us adopt the deeper | 
view of the miracle for which we plead, and | 
such difficulties disappear. The pivot upon 
which the whole story now turns is this, that | 
what Jesus felt to be the most powerful 
earthly voice which could address Him was | 
calling upon Him to begin that Messianic 
work, every particular of which must be 
regulated by His Heavenly Father alone; 
that a human relationship, with claims upon 
Him to which no other human claims could | 
be compared, was introducing itself into a | 
sphere in which it had no right to speak; 
that kindly sympathies were presuming to 
shape a course in which, at every step, the | 
actor must be dependent upon the guiding 
hand of God. That was the difficulty. 
That, if we may say so, was the temptation. 
It was necessary to put it down at once, 
firmly, and for ever: and therefore the | 
severe reply. Looking at the matter in this 
light, we also comprehend at once how the 
miracle could be almost immediately per- 
formed. So exclusively must the Father’s 
voice be heard, with such attentiveness and | 
delicacy of ear must it be listened to, that to 
begin action one moment before it speaks | 
is too soon, to delay action one moment 
after it speaks is too late. The will of the | 
Father is in all its extent the will of the 
Son; the work of the Father is in every | 
particular the work of the Son, Let us | 
mark,— 

4. The special aspect in which Jesus is | 
presented to us by the Evangelist. At 
the feast, Jesus takes the place and acts 
the part of the bridegroom. A marriage 
in Israel was celebrated in the house 
of the bridegroom, and it was the bride- 
groom’s duty to provide the fare. Hence 
the language of the governor of the feast 
upon this occasion. We are told that he 
“ called the bridegroom, and saith unto him, 
Every man at the beginning doth set forth | 
good wine ; and when men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse: but thou hast kept | 
the good wine until now.” He was mistaken 
indeed in this address, for he did not know | 
whence the wine had come. But others, 
even they to whom it had been said, “ What- 
soever He saith unto you do it,” knew; and 
they would recognise, as we who with them 
know must recognise, in Jesus, in one im- 
portant aspect, the true bridegroom of the | 
feast. Had we nothing else to lead us to this | 
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conclusion but the narrative with which we 
deal, it might perhaps be said to be a hasty 
one. But we have more, for the fourth 
Evangelist loves to dwell upon the thought 
that Jesus is the bridegroom of His church ; 
and thus he alone has preserved for us the 
beautiful and touching words of the Baptist 
when he felt that his mission was accom- 
plished, and that his light must disappear 
before that of a brighter sun, “‘ He that hath 


| the bride is the bridegroom ; but the friend 
| of the bridegrom, which standeth and heareth 


him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice. ‘This my joy therefore is ful- 
filled” (iii. 29). Had St. John’s object been 
merely to relate the performance of a miracle, 


| he would hardly have concerned himself 
about connecting it with so special an aspect 


| wrought at a marriage. 


of the character and work of Jesus. Let us 
mark,— 

5. The time at which the miracle was per- 
formed. No doubt it might have been per- 
formed at any time; and, whensoever per- 
formed, it would have been full of precious 
instruction. Yet we cannot fail to see that 
the time actually chosen by our Lord lends 
much countenance to the idea that it has a 
deeper meaning than that lying in the act 
itself. It is the “beginning of signs,” the 
first sign wrought by Jesus; and it was 
In other words, at 


, the moment when Jesus is here before us 


| closest and most indissoluble. 


the church is about to be married to her 
Lord. He is at the opening of His ministry, 
and she is to be brought in as the bride to 
be united to Him in bonds of all others the 
Let us .call 
to mind how familiar to the Jew was the 


| idea of the marriage bond as representing 





that between God and Israel ; and when we 
find the great prophet of Israel opening at a 
marriage the work by which he was to be- 
trothe to himself a people in righteousness, 
we shall feel it difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that he designed to signify by act as 
well as word what he had come todo. Let 
us mark,— 

6. ‘The place where the miracle was per- 
formed. It was in Cana of Galilee. We 
have waived all discussion as to where this 
Cana was, persuaded as we are that it is 
entirely useless, as far as the interpretation 
of the narrative before us is concerned. The 
truth is, that it is not so much the word 
Cana as the word Galilee for which St. John 
appears to care. The words “ of Galilee” 
are no part of the name of the place. They 
are the addition to the name, made for the 
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purpose of telling us where it was. It was 
in Galilee ; that is, it was there where it had 
been prophesied of old, not that a miracle 
should be wrought, but that morning should 
break after the long night of darkness, and 
the ministry of the latter days should begin: 
“* Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such 
as was in her vexation . in Galilee of the 
nations. The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined” (Isa, ix. 1, 2). 
The place not less than the time corresponds 
to more than the mere performance of a 
miracle. Lastly, let us mark,— 

7. The effect of the miracle, as described 
by the Evangelist. “ Jesus manifested forth 
His glory, and His disciples believed on 
Him.” But the Evangelist does not mean 
by “manifested His glory” that Jesus only 
displayed more. than human power. He 
means that He brought to»light the inner 
nature of a glory that belonged to Him ; that 
in what He had done He revealed Himself ; 
and that He illustrated an aspect of His 
work which, once hidden, was now to be 
made known. No miracle, however, simply 
as a miracle, could contain somuch. § “ His 
disciples,” too, “ believed on Him.” They 
had believed before. The miracle did not 
awaken their faith. It enlarged, purified, 
deepened it. It led them to a-clearer per- 
ception and appreciation of Jesus Himself, 
the great object of their faith ; and this could 
only be done by its inner, not its outer, cha- 
racter. 


2 





We must close, without now being able | 
to unfold at any length the meaning of our | 


Lord’s first “sign.” But to those who-have 
followed. us,:no lengthened statement upon 
that points@an,be necessary. They will see 
in the changing: of water into wine, at the 








marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, far more 


than a mere miraculous act which, performed | 


in any place or at any time, would still 
have been full of instruction to men. They 
will behold in it a “sign” to the followers 
of Jesus, performed at the most appropriate 
moment and in the most appropriate way ; 
they will dwell upon the light in which, 
from the first, it presents ‘that dispensation 
of glorious and abundant life which their 
Lord has introduced ; and they will feel that, 
when they cling to Him and follow Him, 
the water which alone all other dispensations 
afford for the nourishment of the soul, is 
changed in Him into strengthening and 
gladdening wine. WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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SUMMER EVENING. 





OFT is summer's evening hour, | Gentle influence, like a psalm, 

With a mild and soothing power ; Breathing peace and utter calm ; | 

Lengthening shadows, golden dun, | While the flickering sunshine weaves | 

Radiance from the setting sun, Light and shadow through the leaves, | 

|; Tender brightness, mellowing slow, And the doves, their sweet refrains | 
All commingling, smile and glow. | Plaintive coo in mellow strains. 























Slowly round upon the hill, Light declines and melts away ; 


Evening comes in robe of grey ; 
Through the grey, no cloud to mar, 
Brightly shines the evening star : 
Pensive thoughts unbidden start, 
And holy yearnings fill my heart. 


CSIs 


Swing the sails of yonder mill ; 
And the tinkling sheep-bell rings 
While the happy blackbird sings ; 
And the bees, with cheery hum, 
Honey-laden, go and come. 
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PERILS BY LAND AND BY SEA. 


HE Rev. E. F. Wilson, Principal of the | the storm raged, and towards morning it 


Shingwauk Home, Sault Ste. Marie, | 
the account of whose missionary work among 





I don’t think any one 
We kept hearing tremendous crashes 





| slept. 


the Chippeway Indians appeared in the | over head and the shouts and cries of the 


Sunpay MaGazineE last year, returned lately | sailors. 


Every now and then a deluge of 


to England for a short visit of three weeks | water would come thundering over the deck, 


on business connected with the Shingwauk | 
Home. He is anxious to provide a separate 
Home for Indian girls, it being tound unde- 
sirable to train the boys and girls under the 
same root. 

The following extracts from his letters 
telling of his journey back give some idea of 
the perils of winter travelling in Canada as 
well as of the dangers of an Atlantic storm :— 


Steam Ship Circassian, on the Atlantic. 





March 13, 1876. 


Through God’s great mercy we are alive and 
well, though not yet half-way on our voyage, 
and having just passed through a terrible 
storm of seven days’ duration. The danger 
at present is all passed, and we are very thank- 
ful. The sea as soon as we got out on to 
the Atlantic from Moville was tremendous, 
but we were in no danger until Tuesday 
morning, when our steering apparatus was 
smashed to pieces and the rudder for the 
time rendered useless. Of course we had to 
come to a dead stop and put up a small sail 
on the mizen-mast to keep us steady, and 
then in the midst of the raging storm the 
poor sailors had to rig an apparatus with 
ropes and chains and blocks carried along 
the deck and connected with a steam-power 
winch amidships. This took a long time, 
and even after it was brought into operation 
it broke down several times through the 
violence of the waves. On Wednesday, the 
storm continuing, and a good deal of damage 
having been done in the forepart of the 
vessel, the captain seemed to be getting 
anxious. I suggested to him that we should 
have prayer for fine weather, to which he 
readily agreed, and appointed seven p.m. I 
was Only able to get out of my cabin for a 
little at a time, and could eat nothing. 
ever, at seven P.M. I managed to go into the 
saloon, and God gave me grace and strength 
to conduct the service. I read the 107th 
Psalm and the prayers used at sea, the account 
of Christ stilling the storm from St. Matthew, 
and finished with the appointed confession 
and absolution. 
could attended the service. 
comforting to us. ‘lhroughout the 

V.N.S. 


night | 


How- | 








then a rushing stream down the broken 
hatchways and along the passages, then more 
shouting and exclamations of fear from some 
of the lady passengers, the gentlemen trying 
to comfort them; reports brought by the 
stewards—“ Starboard boat washed over- 
board ;” “the galley funnelgone ;” “the donkey 
funnel washed down ;” “‘ the bridgedestroyed.” 
Then when it was already light came the 
worst crash of all, a thundering wave right 
over our starboard side, a crashing and 
breaking up of timbers, shouts and screams, 
and the next moment the engines stopped. 

I lay quiet, for I was sure I should soon 
hear what was the matter, though for the 
moment my heart stood still. The skylight 
over the engine-room was crushed in and 


| had fallen shattered to pieces among the 


machinery. The result of this was that we 
had to he to for two days. It was the 
greatest mercy that no lives were lost. Five 
of the sailors were washed across the deck 
and much injured, two of them having their 
ribs broken. Another wave like that, the 
sailors said, would have put out our fires, 
filled the engine-hold, and we should in all 
likelihood have foundered. However, God 
in his mercy averted this. As quickly as 
possible the poor drenched sailors got spars 
and planks and sailcloth and covered up the 
engine hatchway, a temporary bridge had tobe 
rigged up over the saloon in the after-part of 
the vessel. Everything was in dire con- 


| fusion; no cooking could be done because 


the galley funnel was gone, the passages 
and saloons were afloat with salt water, the 
mail officer had to remove all his mails out 
of the mail-room, one of the compasses was 
washed away, one of the cannons broken 
from its fixtures, four boats were rendered 
useless, the telegraphic communications had 
ceased to operate, one of the ship’s bells 
was broken; indeed the whole deck had 
been swept, and on that Thursday morning 
when I peeped out for a minute or two, 
presented a scene of the most complete 
wreck, nothing indeed standing except the 


The captain and all who/ masts, the smoke-stack, and the upper deck 
It was very | saloons. 


All day Thursday the storm continued, 
54 
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and we lay rocking in the trough of the 
waves, which every now and again continued 
to break over us, though happily without 
any further serious effect. 

In the evening I conducted prayer in the 
saloon again and then went tobed. Officers 
and men all seemed low-spirited about the 
prospects of clearing up; there was change 
of moon that night, but no change of weather, 
and the glass continued very low. I thought 
that night that perhaps it was not God’s 
will to spare us. It seemed as though 
the ship could not hold out much longer. 
It seemed hard at first to think of dying 
alone out there on the Atlantic. Certainly 
there would be no hope if she foundered, 
for we had only four boats left, and what 
would they be among one hundred and 
seventy people. ...... Then I resigned 
myself quite peaceably into God’s hands and 
went to sleep. 

Next day, Friday, the morning seemed a 
little more promising; in the afternoon the 
seu became moderate, and I went to visit the 

‘sick sailors. About five o’clock, however, 
another storm began to blow up very vio- 
lently, and we were again in jeopardy. In 
the evening the captain came into the 
saloon and said, “It is all right; the wind 
has changed; we are going to have fine 
weather now, and we shall start off again 
to-morrow morning.” ‘Thus our danger has 
for the present come to an end. We were 
able to creep about a little on deck thé next 
morning by clinging to the ropes, which had 
been stretched along the sides for the sailors 
to save themselves by. 

Sunday was a most comforting day. I 
held service twice. We sang “ Eternal 
Father, strong to save,” “O God, our help 
in ages past,” and “Jesu, lover of my soul.” 
I preached from the words, “All things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask ‘n prayer believing, 
ye shall receive” (Matt. xxi. 22). In the 
evening all the poor sailors who had been 
risking their lives for us were present. 
The singing was most heartily led by the 
captain, who stood beside me. I read the 
account of St. Paul’s shipwreck, the evening 
collects and thanksgiving, and preached 
from Revelation iii. 9. ‘The stewardess is 
a good singer, a Scotchwoman, and I have 
been getting out some of Sankey’s hymn 
books, and she is going to help me with 
some singing in the steerage. ‘To-day has 
been lovely, like June, every one sitting on 
deck luxuriating in the sunshine. 

Sunday, March 19.—Hundred and twenty 
miles from land. Now, through God’s mercy, 





we are at length nearing land. Such a long 
voyage—eighteen days—and yet I believe 
they have not been without a blessing. God 
has graciously permitted me to do a little 
work for Him. We have had four short 
services in the steerage on four successive 
evenings. We sang Sankey’s hymns, and I 
told them simply the story of Christ’s love. 

. I have given away a number of the 
hymn-books as mementoes of our voyage 
together. 

‘We arrived at Portland on Monday, March 
28. Snow about a foot and a half deep. 
We left by the cars for Montreal at 1.50 P.M. 
All night a snowstorm raged, and our pro- 
gress was very slow. About midnight we 
crossed the Canadian frontier. We were 
five and a half hours late in reaching Mon- 
treal on account of the snow, and were all 
starving, having had no breakfast. The rest 
of the passengers at once got into the 
Toronto train, but I for my part considered 
breakfast more important, so went to a 
hotel, and got back just in time to see my 
train moving out of the station. How- 
ever, it was all for the best; there would be 
another train at ten P.M. 


seven feet along the sides of the streets, to 
call on the Bishop and Mrs. Oxenden, who 
were exceedingly warm and kind in their 
greeting, and kept me to dine with them. 
We reached Toronto at 11.30 on Wed- 
nesday. There I saw our own bishop (of 
Algoma). He seems encouraged about his 
work, and has eight lay readers now in the 
Muskoka district. I proceeded by train to 
Petrosky, where a large sleigh drawn by two 
horses awaited us for the torty miles’ drive 
to Cheboygan. ‘There my own man, Esqui- 
maux, and my horse and sleigh had already 
arrived, as I had telegraphed trom Port- 
land. I wanted to get to Mackenzie 
Island, eighteen miles distant, and spend 
Sunday there, 
and getting late. However, as we found 
that two other teams were going to cross, 
we started, thinking we should catch them 
up. On we travelled through the blinding 
snow, and only with difficulty kept in their 
track. It began to get dark; we had no 
lantern, and where my compass was in my 
baggage I did not know. We could only 
go at foot-pace, and had both of us to walk 
most of the time. At-length, just as it 
was getting dark, we discovered the other 
teams ahead of us; but when we caught 
them up we found that they had lost their 
way, and were wandering about in search of 


So I waded along | 
through the deep snow, piled up to six or | 








but it was snowing heavily || 
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the occasional bush stuck in the snow to 
mark the track. It seemed quite probable 
that we should be out all night. At length, 
providentially, the storm abated a little, and 
through the darkness we discerned the dim 
outline of an island. We directed our steps 
towards it, but being off the track all the 
time the travelling was heavy and even 
dangerous. We could not see where we were 
going, and the horses kept tumbling down, 








and the packages tumbling out of the 
| sleighs, as we went blundering on over piles 
and walls of ice drifted up in huge ridges 
here and there. Oh! how delicious it was 
to getinto a comfortable hospitable hotel with 
good-natured French people, to bring in all 
our wet things and to hang them out to dry, 
and to partake of a hot supper about 10.45! 
All Sunday we rested there, and had a happy 
time together. We went to the service 
which is held in the court-house, and in the 
evening I preached. We started off again 
on Monday morning. In the bush the snow 
was in many places five to six feet deep, 
and the track not very distinct. We travelled 
| forty-one miles to Menushquaung River, but 
| when we reached it there was no building of 
| any sort, so we had to camp out for the night. 
| Esquimaux is a capital fellow for this sort 
| of work. He cut out a corner in a fir copse, 
| and made up a big fire, then we spread our 
| blankets and buffalo robes, and after making 
| a good supper lay down and went to sleep 





with the stars twinkling overhead. Esqui- 
maux got up twice during the night and 
made up the fire, as it was a very cold night 
—our bread and everything frozen hard. At 
early dawn we prepared for moving on. 
We had to make a hole in the ice to wash 
in, and it was rather cold work. When we 
were nearing the Sault about noon the roads 
got less heavy, and Dolly’s spirits brightened 
up. She began to pull at the reins, and on 
coming in sight of the town she was so over- 
joyed that she ran away, and nearly smashed 
everything, besides cutting her foot. We 
swept across the ice at the Sault in grand 
style up to the Shingwauk Home. The boys 
were playing foot-ball on the ice, and directly 
they saw us made a rush for the “ Home.” 
They all collected at the gate and waved 
their caps and cheered as we drove in. 
Near the building all the girls were cheering 
too, and our own children running down 
| Our steps to meet me. So altogether it was 
| quite an exciting scene, and a very pleasant 
ending to my long perilous journey. Our 





His great mercy in sparing us one to another. 








hearts are all full of gratitude to God for | 


Since my return I have been holding a 
Bible-class nearly every night with our Indian 
children to make ‘up for lost time. It is a 
wonderful pleasure to have them all around 
me again, and they all seem so happy. 

Good Friday Evening.—I\ have just returned 
from Garden River, where we had some 
special services for the Indians who are 
camping out in the sugar-bush. During the 
voyage I translated some of Sankey’s hymns 
into Chippeway, and I took ten of the Indian 
boys with me to sing them. We started on 
Saturday the 8th for Garden River, a distance 
of nine miles from the ‘“‘ Home,” and then 
several miles back into the bush. It was a 
splendid morning, and God seemed to favour 
us the whole time. We had to walk all the 
way, but we asked for bodily as well as 
spiritual strength, and it was given. The start 
was amusing. Our ten boys with their hand- 
sleigh, containing tent, kettles, and provisions 
for several days, all had harnessed themselves 
to it by cords, and with a waving of caps and 
a shout which was heartily responded to by 
the others who remained at home, off they 
started at a brisk trot over the crisp snow. 
I brought upthe rear, and as soon as they got 
down on the ice they pulled up and made 
me get on and have a ride. The sun was 
shining brightly, but the air was keen, and 
the deep snow quite hard and frozen, so that 
the travelling was splendid. We were just 
two hours and twenty-five minutes getting to 
Garden River. On arriving at the mission 
we found that Mr. Frost, the catechist, and 
his wife were out, so we pulled the sleigh on 
till we came to a good place on the bank of 
the river, and then cleared a space in the 
snow and made our camp. We-had soona 
bright fire blazing up, and the kettle hanging 
from three sticks gipsy fashion. The tent 
also was put up, and we sat round on logs, 
and made our dinner off salt pork, fried 
turnips, bread, and tea. The boys were all 
in capital spirits, and were so refreshed after 
finishing dinner that we determined to go 
to the sugar-camp and visit some of the 
Indians. Three boys were left in charge 
of the camp, and the rest with myself started 
off. We had to climb a mountain ridge, and 
descend into a valley the other side, the 
distance being about three miles, and the 
snow being four feet deep. Back in the bush 
we had to wear snow-shoes. We visited three 
or four sugar-camps, and among them 
Buhkwujejenene’s. He was very pleased to 
see me, having heard from Mr. Frost about 
the storm and the danger I had been in, 
and he expressed great thankfulness at my 
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being preserved. We knelt down and had 
prayer together, the chief and myself each 
taking part. Next day, Sunday, I held 
service twice in the church, and considering 
the long distance the Indians have to come 
at this time of year, there was a very fair 
attendance both morning and afternoon, and 
I gave notice of the meetings in the coming 
week (Passion week). I slept at Frost’s house 
each night, and the ten boys were huddled 
together in the tent, thoroughly enjoying 
their temporary change of quarters; such 
good boys they all are, and so ready to do 
everything I wish. There is Esquimaux, 
the eldest, aged twenty-one, who leads the 
singing, and is a great help to me in every 
way—we quite hope that he will by-and-by 
be ordained ; James and Adam, carpenters ; 
David, the bootmaker; Joseph, a capital 
little fellow of thirteen, the institution 
baker; William, a bright, good, open-faced 
boy, the favourite of every one; Jimmy, the 
little chap who saved Frost’s coat at the 
time of the fire; Riley, full of fun and 
mischief, but of good disposition; Obotos- 
away and Gray, big fellows who work chiefly 
on the farm. They all agree well, and there 
is no fighting or quarrelling. 

At 8.30 on Monday morning we started 
again for Buhkwujejenene’s camp, the boys 
dragging their sleigh up the steep mountain 
side. The camp consists of a roomy, 
oblong wigwam, with ten large iron pots 
full of maple sugar suspended over a fire 
in the centre, and Indian mats laid upon 
fir-branches on either side; the walls and 
roof of poles covered with birch-bark, and 
the place where the ridge of the roof should 
be was left open for the smoke to escape. 
About thirty persons assembled, and we 
seated ourselves on the mats around ‘the 
fire. After a few words of prayer I gave 
out the hymn, “ Ho-euah-big Ne-kah-nis- 
doog ” (“ Ho, my comrades, see the signal”), 
which was heartily sung. Then Frost read 
a chapter in Chippeway, then the General 
Confession and some collects from the 
Prayer-book, then followed two hymns and 
my address on “Christ our substitute ” (2 Cor. 
v. 21). After this two more hymns, “Safe 
in the arms of Jesus,” and “Shall we gather 
at the river?” and a concluding prayer. 
Such was our plan of meeting for each 
successive day. On Tuesday my subject 
was “Sin” (Rom. iii. 23), and on Wed- 
nesday “ The Saviour” (John ill. 16). We 
had an attendance of from thirty-five to 
forty, and all passed off most happily. I 
cannot but believe that good will follow. 








The boys camped Monday night at Buhk- 
wujejenene’s house, and on Tuesday were to 
have removed to Little Pine’s, but the 
weather had become soft, and the snow 
would not bear, so in the afternoon we 
came down to Garden River and put up in 
the chief’s log-house, which he kindly said 
we might do, he and his family being all 
back in the bush. The mode of entry was 
to get in at the window and unbolt the 
door from the inside. The house, notwith- 
standing the owner’s visit to England, was not 
very clean, I am sorry to say; the floors 
would be better for the scrubbing-brush. 
However, our host is generous, so we must 
not find fault with him. The boys lighted up 
a fire in the stove and cooked their food, 
and then rolled themselves in their blankets 
and went to sleep on the floor. 

At seven A.M. on Thursday morning we 
started to return home. I made the boys 
sweep the house out nicely, and we left 
some flour in a birch-bark receptacle, with a 
little money wrapped in paper and stuck in 
the middle ; then Jimmy bolted the door and 
jumped out of the window. We had a hard 
tramp home, as a very rapid thaw had set 
in. The snow in the bush had sunk a foot, 
and the ice was covered with water. The 
boys plodded along manfully, dragging their 
sleigh and splashing through the water, 
bursting out into a merry laugh if one of 
their number happened to slip and fall 
down. I, for my part, had only a small 
share of the walking, as Frost brought his 
pony and sleigh, and I rode with him a 
great part of the way. We reached home a 
little before ten, and all the children came 
running out to welcome us. I made the 
boys take off their wet mocassins and socks, 
and sit round the stove in the dining-hall, 
while the matron and girls prepared them 
each a good cup of hot tea. 

We hope to hold more of these meetings 
during the summer at different Indian re- 
serves. My plan is to go in our own 
sail-boat, the “ Missionary,” and take five 
or six boys with me as a choir. There’ is 
a great work indeed to be done among all 
these poor scattered Indians, and may God 
give me grace to do it. 

It is so desirable to let these boys feel that 
they are beginning missionary work, and 
doing some good among their fellow- 
creatures. We have just made arrange- 
ments to send fourteen of our Indian girls 
to board with the sister of our schoolmaster, 
who lives three miles off, for a year at all 
events, until we are able to purchase or erect 
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a permanent building. This seems to be a | 
very good plan. I have also been com- 
municating with the Indian department 
relative to the purchase of land at Batche- 
waunig in connection with our Shingwauk | 
Home, on which to settle our reclaimed | 
Indian children by and-by, instead of letting | 
them return to the haunts of their fore- 
fathers. All who know about Indians are 
agreed that this is the only way to elevate 
them and make them useful members of 
society. In fact, we propose to form a 
model settlement at Batchewaunig, consist- 
ing ot a village, with church, school, native 
teacher, native shops, trades, and farms 
worked by natives. The Indian department | 
iully approve of these plans for the future, | 





and agree to my proposal for the purchase 
of two thousand acres of land at two shillings 
an acre, to be paid gradually in two or three 
years. It is for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom that we desire to see this Girls’ 
Home established, and this civilised Chris- 
tian village spring into existence, from 
which, by the grace of God, shali spread 
far and wide the knowledge of His name. 
To do it all, it seems that we ought to try 
and double our annual receipts; certa:nly 
there is double the work to do that we have 
yet done. The work is God’s work, and if 
God in his love and wisdom increases our 
sphere of work, we can only, I think, be 
thankful. 
E. F. WILSON. 


COMMODORE GOODENOUGH. 


|? is often objected to religious biography 
that the analysis of “frames and feel- 
ings” has too much place. Toa healthy 
mind, it is urged, the record of “doing” 
must always be more attractive than that of 
reflecting and moralising upon what is done ; 
while the kind of reading which leads to 
morbid and brooding self-analysis cannot be 
favourable to cheerful performance of every- 
day duties. There may be an appearance 
of truth in this; but, as a matter of fact, 
good religious biography can hardly be open 
to this objection. And for this reason, that 
it cannot be good Christian biography unless 
it forms a real aid to the difficulties of our 
daily life by presenting us with the most 
attractive examples. “The highest issue of 
life,” says a teacher who was not in any 
sense definitively Christian, ‘‘ is an action and 
not a thought ;” and certainly to that maxim 
Christianity lends its last and all-prevailing 
sanction. “He that will do the will of the 
Father shall know of the doctrine,” seems 
to embrace and to elevate that maxim, giving 
it due relation. Such biographies as those 
of Dr. Chalmers, of Bishop Patteson, and of 
Dr. Norman Macleod (not to go far back), 
or those of Sarah Martin, Agnes Jones, and 
Ann Taylor, certainly exhibit to us the 
noblest fruits of Christian life without any 
attempt at constantly exposing and analyzing 
inner motives; and if we were asked to 
point to a further prevailing proof of what 
we have said in our current literature, we 
should unhesitatingly refer to the “ Memoir 
of Commodore Goodenough,” which is almost 





perfect in the complete self-withdrawal of 


the biographer, and the simple determina- 
tion to let the subject reveal his character 
by the faithful record of his actions—a pro- 
cess which only renders him the more attrac- 
tive, and the memoir the more readable. As 
many of our readers may not havea chance 
of perusing the work, we shall present them 
with a short outline of it. 

John Graham Goodenough was a son of 
the Dean of Wells, and was born in 1830. 
Being named after Sir John Graham, who 
had become First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
was from an early age destined for the Navy, 
and was accustomed to hear a great deal 
about the traditions of that service whilst 
yet a mere child. But, as we can readily 
perceive, these came to him tempered by 
influences not always associated with this 
kind of early impression. His father was 
particularly careful to direct the education of 
his children personally so long as they could 
be retained at home, devoting himself with 
untiring zeal to their improvement. And 
this not in regard to instruction alone ; 
traits of character were watched and wisely 
restrained or encouraged; for to a quick 
insight he had added a wise judgment, 
which could patiently cheer in face of diffi- 
culties or mildly reprove besetting faults. 
The boy was by nature self-willed and 
ungovernable ; apt to assert himself and 
seek rule over those near him. “From his 
earliest years he showed determination and 
strength of character—even his elder brothers 
and sisters were accustomed to abide by his 
decision in a disputed matter, always recog- 
nising his desire for justice; and thev 
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remembered that when only about eight 
years old he for some time voluntarily con- 
tented himself with dry bread at the school- 
room breakfast, in order to harden himself, 
and make himself more fit for any difficulties 
he might meet with in the profession waich 
had been marked out for him.” Before 
he was ten he entered Westminster School, 
where already he seems to have impressed 
his companions by the influence of a formed 
character ; for one of them bears witness that 
“there was something in his society which 
raised others unconsciously, yet he was not 
one of those boys who were never to be 
found out of bounds or on the fighting green.” 
On one occasion he was guilty of defying a 
rule which he felt to be unjust ; but he soon 
learned that obedience to rule was twin- 
brother to true wisdom. 

He entered the navy in 1844, joining the 
Collingwood. He was fortunate ih being 
put under such officers as Admiral Sir George 
Seymour and Sir Robert Smart, who took a 
warm interest in his welfare, and also in 
having in Mr. William Johnson, the naval 
instructor, a true friend and counsellor ; 
showing how much in many respects the 
traditions of the naval service, and the 
characters of those in it, had improved 
compared with what they were, for most 
part, a generation or so before. Young 
Goodenough, too, was perhaps fortunate in 
the character of his young messmates. 
Amongst them, we learn, was Mr. Clements 
Markham, who has since done so much 
to forward the cause of geographical dis- 
covery. Mr. Markham, in his slight sketch, 
which was published before the extended 
memoir appeared, tells us that “as a mid- 
shipman young Goodenough fulfilled the 
promise he had given as a boy at West- 
minster. Always modest and unassuming, 
he naturally took the lead in everything ; the 
best as a linguist, in navigation, in seaman- 
ship, in gunnery, and all exercises, and 
among the foremost in all expeditions.” 

It is worthy of notice that even in these 
early days Goodenough’s interests were wider 
than is common with young cadets. Never- 
theless, he had a remarkable capacity of 
somehow practically relating all that he 
learned with what more specially claimed his 
| attention; whilst already the extreme con- 
| sideration for others at once balanced and 
gave effect to his authority and force of will. 


‘¢ He took to sea with him, in his earlier voyages, 
Burney’s collection of voyages in the South Seas, 
which he read very carefully ; and he thus acquired a 
love for such narratives, and for the achievements of 
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daring navigators and explorers, which continued to | 
His messmates looked to him | 


the day of his death. 


as their leader, almost as their guide; and none of | 


them ceased to look back with regret to those four 
happy years. Many a long ride and exploring walk 
did Goodenough arrange and carry out to achieve the 


seeing of some sight, the examination of some note- | 


worthy object, that would have been missed without 
his clear guiding head and bold lead. Several 
survive to cherish the remembrance of the midnight 
gallops to Casa Blanca and Quillota, the daring 
fording of the flooded Con-con, the dash out to 
Pachacamac, and the wanderings on the coast of 
Mexico and California, in the Sandwich Islands and 
at Tahiti. On every emergency, Goodenough’s first 
thought was for others. Once he and another 
youngster took a long excursion among the wild 
ravines of Juan Fernandez. Scrambling through 
masses of huge leaves, which concealed everything 
in front, Goodenough was a few paces ahead. Sud- 


denly his companion heard a crashing sound, and as | 


he crept forward, Goodenough’s warning voice was 
heard anxiously urging him not to follow. At the 
moment he must have been in great agony. He had 
fallen down a sheer precipice, and had sprained his 
ancle, besides being severely cut, crushed, and bruised. 


It was twenty-four hours before he could be found | 


and extricated. His companion never forgot that 
warning cry, which probably saved his life.” 


Dean Goodenough died in 1845, and on | 


the lad’s return home, when the Co/ingwood 


was paid off, he spent a short time with his | 
mother and sisters at Loughton, in Essex. | 


He was appointed in 1848 to the Cyclops ; 
but returned in 1849, and went to the Z.xcel- 
ent, to stay six months before joining the 
Royal Naval College. In 1850 he passed 
his examination as mate, and in 1851 


obtained his lieutenant’s commission. A | 


companion says of him, “I have watched 
his career with such interest as to know that 
all the good and great qualities that then 
endeared him to me only ripened and inten- 
sified as he grew older. I wish it were so 
with all, but I fear that it is only the noblest 
who continue to progress or even tc retain 
the highest aspirations of their youth. The 
time we spent together in the £xce//ent, and 
at the Royal Naval College, was one of close 
study and constant companionship, but was 
very much without incident; we taught in 
the Sunday-schools together; we read and 
prayed together every night, ard what little 
time was snatched from study was generally 
devoted to walks into the country, to which 
a little sketching and a little botanising 
added interest.” 

After spending a few months in Switzer- 
land, he was, in September, 1851, appointed 
to the Centaur, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Henderson, on the South American 
Station, where he remained till 1854, when 
he returned, anxious to get a ship to the 
Black Sea. He was sent with a vessel carry- 
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ing troops for Bomarsund ; but on her return 
in 1855, he was despatched’ to the Baltic, 
and was engaged at the bombardment of 
Sweaborg; two men being wounded in his 
boat by the bursting of arocket. The chap- 
lain of his ship writes of that time, ‘“ He 
was genial, kind, and sympathetic, and would 
help me at all times to gain the end I had 
in view, without violating ship’s rules and 
naval discipline. He supported me in intro- 
ducing the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
then an almost unknown thing on board ship. 
By all of us he was much beloved, and, 
though a strict officer, and very particular in 
matters of duty, he was known to be so con- 
scientious and scrupulous about doing his 
own work thoroughly, that all admired and 
many emulated his high tone of doing every- 


_ thing as unto God and not unto man.” 











His next commission was in the Aalkigh, 
which was despatched to Chinese waters, 
and he was present at the battle of Fatshan, 
and at the taking of Canton, where he com- 
manded the men and field guns :— 


“When in the Raleigh he had the soubriquet, 
among certain of the crew whowere: not afraid ‘to 
speak evil of dignities,’ of Holy Joe. I relate this 
as showing his character as @ yOung man. And at 
Canton, where I formed onewf:the»small company 
he commanded, just before the:conflict, standing 
with his face to the «wall _and¢gword in hand un- 
sheathed, I turned round andjsaw him in the act ‘of 
opening his eyes, I- presume, after’ a short mental 
prayer for strength and protection. « Dhave often read 
with admiration the Bible storyof Gideon and his three 
hundred chosen Israelites. Comparing small thing; 
with greater, I have often. thought this brush at 
Canton was of that ilk. The sixty mem were com- 
posed of ten men belonging to the Cal¢utte’s field- 
piece (Lieutenant Goodenough had charge of five 
guns belonging to the Calcutta, but only one was at 
that point, the other four being further back ‘on'the 
walls of Canton) and fifty men belonging to the Asz. 
The Chinese came trotting up the hill, waving flags, 
&c., and we had expended every shot and shell with 
the exception of three rounds of canister, with one of 
which our gun was loaded. After the discharge, the 
rush at the foe was made, Lieutenant Goodenough 
singling out a big Tartar Mandarin. When fighting 
with him his field-glass, which was slung round his 
neck, got in the way, and by sheer strength he broke 
the leather strap and flung it away. When the 
enemy were scared away we sought for and obtained 
it again. There was a tall Tartar soldier who had a 
wound in the thigh. Lieutenant Goodenough, I re- 
member well, poured the contents of his water-bottle 
in his mouth. That man’s look was a reward for his 
self-denial; i: a painter could have painted such a 
look, it would have created a sensation. A short 
time after this I found a fine well and replenished 
our water-bottles therefrom. The poor Chinaman lay 
till next day. We sailors thought that the most ho- 
nourable position of the day was given by the admiral 
to the Calcutta’s guns. We were placed in front of 
four thousand marines, stretched out on a beautiful 
plain in three long lines, before two forts on hills 
outside the city, and when the bugles sounded the 





advance we scoured along the plain in front of ali, 
and scaled the wall with ladders, some getting 
through one of the gates—curious gates those eastern 
cities have—and dragging our guns after us.” 

Immediately after this Lieutenant Good- 
enough was promoted to the rank of acting 
commander, and commanded the Ca/cutta at 
the taking of the Taku forts. In spiteof a good 
deal of fever at intervals, and one attack of 
sun-stroke, he remained with the Calcutta 
till he was ordered home in February, 1859 ; 
but he soon returned to China in the 
Renard. Of his service on that ship one of 
his fellow-officers writes :— 

“One has only to do one’s duty to ensure his 
kindly smile, his readiness to condone any error in 
judgment, and his pleasant way of showing the right 
thingtodo. As aspecimen of his attractive qualities, 
the writer of this note, who was a member of an ill- 
assorted mess in Goodenough’s first regular com- 
mand, recollects that the only bond of union, the 
only thing on which all were agreed, was their love 
and respect for the skipper. As a specimen of his 
ability, the writer was present on an occasion when, 
without the slightest warning, Goodenough was 
called upon to verify the nationality of several fili- 
busters, which he did to their astonishment, by 
speaking to them fluently in no less than seven 
different languages. These were only two of the 
many good qualities upon which want of space 
prevents enlarging. I am sure that those who have 
served under him, whilst feeling pride at having 

een associated with such an officer, can have no 
better ambition ‘than that they may in some degree 
resemble him,” 

During this‘command, he saw a good deal 
of service. “He was at the second capture of 
the ‘Taku Forts*in June, 1860, afterwards he 
took: command of a flotilla to Tongu and 
Pekin,» the Renard remaining at Tientsin. 
He left ‘Tientsin in November, and passed 
the winter partly at Shanghai and partly in 
the*gulf of Peshelt; and in March, 1861, he 
was stationedy’as senior officer, first at 
Shanghai and then at Ningpo, which he 
put in a defensfble state against the rebels, 
with whom he*had a good deal to do, 
having had one or two adventures and 
escapes at that time. He was then, till 
November, 1861, senior officer at Nankin, 
from whence he was ordered home. 

Scarcely had he found time to see his 
friends when the great struggle which was 
going on in America took hold of his curi- 
osity, and his enthusiasm for his profession 
led him to desire to see for himself what was 
worth seeing. On making representations to 
the Admiralty, he was gratified in being 
nominated to proceed on a special mission 
to North America. It scarcely needs to be 
said that he saw much to reward him for his 
visit. He observed and compared, and came 
to his own conclusions ; and he did not fail 
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to detect what was characteristic in American 
character—thus speaking of it :— 

“YJ find already much of what I read of, 
Fortunately it amused 
me without irritating me, because I am pre- | 


of Yankee freedom. 


in his case, quite a natural contrast, as 
showing how quiet observation and prudence | 
in him allied themselves with deep religious 


conviction :— 


“ How beautiful those words are, ‘ Beloved, 





pared for it, and though I dislike the manners, 
| I like the independence of spirit which makes a 


man free spoken.” 


Close beside this extract from his diary 
stands this other—every way a marked, yet 





Commodore Goodenough. 


if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things,’ and 
it is understood knows all things to forgive, 
and to love us still! 
love is strongest of all 
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How true it is that 
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He married in 1864, and not long afte: 
was appointed, by Admiral Sir Robert Smart, 
to his new flagship Victoria, of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. In 1866 Sir Robert Smart’s 
command expired, and Goodenough returned 
to England to receive a command in the 
Channel squadron. His keen concern in 
the welfare of his men, wedded to his own 
devotion to duty, now led him to take more 
energetic steps for their improvement and 
elevation both temporally and _ spiritually. 
He attended meetings, he made speeches ; 
got up soirées, and tried to bring all 
influences for good to bear upon the tars. 
His widow tells us that— 


‘Having already become much more firmly im- 
pressed with the advantages of total abstinence from 
intoxicating liguors—an opinion which gained strength 
with him every year that S lived—he from that day, 
though he took no pledge, gave up the use of all 
wine, beer, or spirits ; and, except in case of illness, 
continued to do so all his life. 

‘He had at first, as he once expressed it in a 
letter, taken the step out of sympathy with those 
who were doing what they could to raise his men, 
and to make their path easier; but as he continued 
he found it of increasing value, not only furnishing 
him with an answer to those who said—excusing 
themselves or others for any excess—that it was 
impossible to do without stimulants in hot climates, 
or after much hard work; but he also found his own 
health improve, and when again in the tropics he 
observed that he suffered less from the climate than 
he had ever done, and that he was, as he said at a 
meeting at Sydney only a few weeks before his death, 
‘as much up to hard work, as ready for any enjoy- 
ment, any exertion, or exposure (even to passing a 
night under a tree), as I have ever been in my life, 
and even more so.’” 


Captain Goodenough was relieved from his 
command in the Channel squadron in Octo- 
ber, 1870, and was for seme months engaged 
in the administration of the French Peasant 
Relief Fund, to which he devoted himself 
with all his combined. prudence and enthu- 
siasm. A very good idea of the extreme 
sufferings into which the poor peasants, more 
especially in the villages near Sedan, were 
then plunged, will be derived from his letters 
and diaries. This is a short extract :— 


“As the bread was being issued, I obtained sad 
details of the distress in some of the families—many 
were ill, and their illness was aggravated by want of 
good food. The father of a family of six children, 
only one of whom could work, was away at Méziéres 
asa garde forestier. Two poor women who came 
for their share had been of the class of pauvres 
honteuses, whose cases require careful investigation, 
but now came openly to ask for relief. They had 
kept the only café of the place, and supported an old 
mother of ninety-two, but since the Ist of Sep- 
tember all custom had ceased; the Germans had 
smashed their windows, and taken their beds, and 
they were, as we should say, ‘on the parish,’ that is 





to say, they would be on the parish if the pars had 
anything to give them.” 


And we may be sure of this, that, along 
with the aid, many a word of warm Christian 
counsel and encouragement would be spoken, 
such as would not be soon forgotten. His 
keen interest in the scientific side of his pro- 
fession, which had led him to devote much 
of his time to the study of languages, now 
led to his being appointed naval attaché to 
the Maritime Courts of Europe in 1871, 
when he visited St. Petersburg and Odessa, 
and the great French and Austrian arsenals. 
In 1873 he was appointed to the command 
of the /rar/,as commodore of the Australian 
station. Of the work he did in this command 
all the world knows—the keen interest he 
took in the races of the South Pacific, and 
his constant desire, even at great personal 
risk, to promote a good understanding with 
the natives, so as to woo them to civilisation 
and the gospel. The following shows him 
in contact with Bishop Patteson’s work :— 


«September 18.—Philip Island still lovely, like 
one of the islands of the Greek Archipelago ; red and 
purple, violet. and orange, {according to the light. 
Goats and rabbits crop every blade of young grass 
from it. Fletcher Nobbs came off to breakfast and 
reported the landing very good, so I determined to 
send the boy on shore, and prepared him for it. 
Went on shore with his excellency, and landed 
comfortably, sending off at once to the ship to land 
the boy. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Still (of the Me- 
lanesian mission) were on the pier to receive us, also 
Mr. Nobbs, a fine dignified-looking old man, with 
white beard, and head well set on. A sprinkling of 
other people were there, but not the crowd I had 
expected. I walked up and down with Mr. Still, 
asking about his work in the Banks’ Islands. They 
are trying to make the Mota prevail over the lan- 
guages of all the other islands, and ‘will no doubt 
succeed in the small groups, in the course of years. 
They have a hundred and eight boys and girls now, and 
expect seventy back ina month or so, in the Southern 
Cross, with the other two clergymen. They have 
not been again to Nukapu, and do not intend to go 
till the year after next. Nukapu as well as Mota is 
occupied by a Polynesian race, also Aurora Island. 
Ureparapara has a beautiful great harbour. When 
we had walked some time, the cutter was seen coming 
from the ship; we went down, and lifted the poor 
lad out with as little knocking about as possible ; it 
was all very happily done; he was pulled in by 
twelve of the best oars in the ship, who gave way 
easily and gently, but strongly and swiftly. He was 
soon carried up, and off to the house of Jonathan 
Adams, a fine, stirring, active fellow, with a nice 
placid wife, and a married daughter, fine handsome 
people; a nice clean large room. Then to the 
cemetery, and to the top of the island for a view; 
after a short ride, came to Mr. Nobbs’ house, and 
after dinner, and seeing the lad, rode to the mission. 
Their land was bought at £2 an acre, about a thousand 
acres. Rode off to the cascades, at the north of the 
island, whither the ship had already gone, and was 
waiting for us to come round. A very good and 
easy landing-place in this weather, west, or W.S.W., 
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to which the wind had shifted. About twenty boys 
and twelve or fourteen girls had gone on board, 
scrambling up the side, and had looked about every- 


| where,”’ 


This, too, is a pleasant glimpse of Mare :— 


“T was glad of this visit, as it revived my faith 
and interest in the mission work. Here isa grand 
result achieved by an intelligent man, with twenty 
years’ labour. He saw the generation which is 
coming of age, born here, and they grew up under 
his eye. They are docile, intelligent, and amiable; 
and their frank faces are a great contrast to the sad, 
slave-like aspect of the Api or Aoba boys. Perhaps 
they are more yielding, and when they have sur- 
rendered are not so firm as a New Hebridean. Chi 
sa? I wish Mr. Jones had been there. He has 
eleven schools, and every child in the island goes to 
school. Mrs. Jones did not know the population. 
Each case is so surrounded by circumstances which 
modify its condition, that one can hardly predict or 
lay down a law about race, climate, or soil; but one 
can safely say, ‘ Blessed are those who live on a poor 
soil like this, and who must labour.’ Their labour is 
daily doing them good. It almost seems as if Bickle’s 
theory—which is drawn out too symmetrically for 
truth—may have something in it when applied to 
volcanic and fertile islands, as against flat and poor 
soils like these. How very true it sounds when com- 
paring these with the New Hebrides—‘ Happy are 
the people that are in such a case, yea, happy are 
they who have the Lord for their God !’” 

* 


The extreme iriendliness shown to the 
missionaries of all churches, in all cases, by 
Commodore Goodenough, his appreciation 
of their efforts, his keen eye for scenery, and 
his. extensive scientific knowledge, render his 
diaries most interesting. The following is 
the description of an adventure in Direction 
Island, in the Santa Cruz group :— 


“I took Perry in the galley and went round 
Direction Island, finding a landing as I expected. 
The people all escaped to the main across the joining 
reef, poor creatures, laden with household goods 
apparently. I landed after calling Omaz repeatedly, 
and looking into six or eight of the houses. One, 
which was oblong, and had side-walls four feet high, 
was evidently a public house. The others were 
perhaps not quite so high, and had a semi-circular 
end, indifferently pointed, but generally inshore, the 
door being beechwards. This end was generally cut 
off by a wooden sill, four or six inches high. In the 
centre of the apse were eight to twelve black stones, 
some little columns of basalt, some flat pieces, and 
some round pebbles. On the left, as one faced this 
little assemblage, was always a little cane bench. I 
could not think what this meant, till in one hut I 
found a child’s skull upon the stool, well smeared 
with yellow earth. Besides a few old bags and mats, 
a bow, and the hafts of adzes, there were absolutely 
nothing in the village. Lverything had been ré- 
moved, At quite one end, and at the last of all the 
houses, was a roof without walls, but with side-posts, 
and under it a quantity of skulls around some upright 
stones, but no bones of any sort, and no lower jaws. 
I conclude from all this that this is, again, a worship 
of ancestors, household and tribal, and that each has 
its own penates. There are no marks of any sort 
upon the stones.”’ 





That Santa Cruz group is destined to have 
painful associations in the minds of Christian 
readers for long. The favourable reception 
which Commodore Goodenough had received 
at Vanikoro and some other places, where 
the natives had not hitherto been friendly, 
perhaps led him to be more bold than he 
would otherwise have been; but, at all 
events, on effecting a landing in Carlisle Bay, 
on the 12th of August, 1875, he was shot at 
and wounded with two poisoned arrows, from 
the effect of which he died after some days 
suffering, notwithstanding that he had congra- 
tulated himself that the “ weather was lovely 
and entirely favourable to the little wounds, 
which are absurdly small.” The picture of 
thatsceneof violence, the entire self-command 
of Goodenough, and his concern for the safety 
of his men, will Jong be memorable. He 
himself tells :— 

‘‘ Harrison was bargaining for some arrows with a 
tall man, who held his bow in a rather hectoring 
way, asI thought. Casting my eye to the left, I saw 
a man with a gleaming pair of black eyes, fitting an 
arrow to a string, and in an instant, just asI was 
thinking it must be a sham menace, and stared him in 
the face, thud came the arrow into my left side, I 
felt astounded. I shouted‘ To the boats!’ pulled the 
arrow out and threw it away, and leapt down the 
beech, hearing a flight of arrows pass. At, my first 
sight of them all were getting in and shoving off, and 
I leapt into the whaler ; then feeling she was not clear 
of the ground, jumped out and helped to push her 
out into deep’ water, and while doing so, another 
arrow hit my head a good sharp rap, leaving an inch 
and a half of its bone head sticking in my hat. I 
ordered the armed men to fire; the instant they fired 
the arrow flights ceased. I looked round, and the 
boats were clear of the beach. Perry immediately 
chewed and sucked my wound, and on my coxswain 
and cook saying they were hit, sucked their wounds 
too, which were quite slight. I asked, ‘Are all in 
the boats ?’ and was answered by Jones, the coxswain 
of the first cutter, ‘ All in, sir, and I’m wounded.’ 
For a moment there was a doubt about Harrison, and 
I was just turning back when I saw his white coat 
myself in the other cutter, and ordered the boats to 
pull up to the ship. ... My only object in firing 
was to stop their arrows and drive them off.” 

When he felt all hope was over, he was 
carried to the quarter-deck, and the ship’s 
company called round him, when he told 
them that he was dying, and wished to say 
good-bye tothem. He begged the men to 
smile to him, and not look sad. He had 
lived a very happy life, and now God was 
taking him away before he had any sorrow. 
He told them how happy he was in the sense 
of God’s love, and in the ¢onviction that all 
was according to God’s will. He exhorted 
them earnestly to the love of God, and 
begged the older men, who had influence 
with the younger ones, to use it for good, 


| adding, “Will you do this for my sake?” 
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* As for the poor natives,” he added, “ don’t 
think about them—they could not know 
right from wrong. 
thirty years hence, when some good Christian 
man has settled among 
something may be learnt about it. Before I 
go back to die,” he went on, “I should like 
you all to say, ‘God bless you,’” which they 
did ; and he then said, “ May God Almighty 
bless you with His exceeding great love, and 


| give you happiness such as He has given me!” 


THE OLD CHURCH ON THE 


Perhaps some twenty or | 


and taught them, | 


In this spirit he died, as in this spirit he 
had lived—an illustration of the “ Happy 
Warrior,” in life and in death, as beautiful and 
perfect, surely, as the Christian poet himself 
imagined when he penned his poem. No 
word of reproach escaped him, though doubt- 
less his death was due, like that of Bishop 
Patteson, to the foul misdeeds of others, 
breeding distrust and hatred in the minds of 
these poor heathen people. 

H. A. PAGE. 


HILL. 


HE old Church standing on the hill, 
Within a stone’s throw of the mill, 
Beside an ancient yew, 
Is still to youthful memory dear, 
Reminding me of joys grown sere 
And bliss that once I knew. 


A rural pile of rustic form, 

For centuries the wind and storm 
Have blown on it in vain,— 

Stone-buttress’d, and with oaken roof, 

The dear old church is tempest proot, 
And still a holy fane. 


Two tinkling bells on Sundays rung 
And one was crack’d—but still it hung, 
And echoed every week 
Across the park and through the woods, 
And woke the sylvan solitudes 
True happiness to seek. 


No gaudy ritual flaunted there, 
The people came to church for prayer: 


And even now I see 


The simple peasants, neat and trim, 
Joining to sing the morning hymn, 
And then to bow the knee. 


The aged vicar, with grey hairs, 

Read the two lessons and the prayers 
And preached for many a year. 

Births, marriages, and deaths went on, 

And tears were shed, and young hearts won, 
And friends laid on the bier. 
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oy would probably be difficult to ascertain, 

with any degree of certainty, when the 
custom 4irst became established of prefixing 
a text to asermon. ‘The preacher on Sun- 
day might easily go into the pulpit and address 
the assembled people on some religious 
subject without previously giving out some 
words of Scripture; or he might begin by 
quoting a passage from some merely human 
author, and then proceed to discourse upon 
that. It must be acknowledged, too, that 
many sermons that are preached have no 
very close connection with the Scripture 
text, which, according to custom, is prefixed. 
‘The custom is certainly very ancient. ‘The 
great Christian preachers of the early ages, 
such as Chrysostom in the East and Augus- 
tine in the West, had the same practice 
which is now universal in our modern 
churches ; and we may refer to still earlier 
and more weighty precedents. When St. 
Paul was asked to address the Jews in the 
synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, “ after the 
reading of the law and the prophets,” there 
is good reason to believe that he used some 
passage in that “law” or those “ prophets ” 
as practically his text.* And, to go back to 
the most authoritative instance of all, we 
remember well the occasion of our Lord’s 
preaching in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
and I hope we remember the text, concern- 
ing which He said, “This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.”+ 





* Acts xiii. 15. + Luke iv. 21. 











Around the walls what hundreds lie 
Who joyed to live, but learned to die !— 
God’s acre holds the dead. 
A mother and a brother there, 
And saintly sister, calmly share 
The consecrated bed. 


The dear old church upon the height 

Still stands—God’s hallowed beacon light— 
For all the country round : 

Till they that sleep in Christ shall rise 

With joy to see the flaming skies 
And hear the trumpet sound. 


BENJAMIN GOUGH. 


THE PALM AND THE CEDAR. 


A Sermon in Chester Cathedral on Palm Sunday. 
By THE DEAN. 


“ The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree ; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.’’—PsALm xcii. 12. 


In this custom, so sanctioned by the 
highest authority, and so adopted universally 
among ourselves, there are many advan- 
tages. 

(1.) In the first place it puts the Holy 
Bible in its position of due pre-eminence. 
Whatever the sermon may be, the Scripture 
always has a recognised place of its own. 
It is publicly put upon a high pedestal, 
which no other book can ever be allowed to 
occupy. And this in itself is the assertion 
of a religious truth of no light importance. 

(2.) Next, by this practice we give 
public recognition to another great truth, 
that even small detached portions of Scrip- 
ture have a golden worth, and an inherent 
power of giving out a rich variety of mean- 
ing,—that they are like some fragrant 
substances, which, even when broken and 
long preserved, seem never to lose their per- 
fume, and which, though in fragments, when 
handled and pressed, give out that perfume 
more and more. 

(3.) And, thirdly, one excellent practical 
result of this custom is that expository 
preaching is thereby encouraged. Scripture 
being accepted as the basis of our sermons, 
it is expected that these sermons will com- 
monly take the form of an explaining and an 
enforcing of Scripture. No sermons are 
listened to with so much attention as those 
which are elucidations of the Bible, and 
none are so instructive to the preacher him- 
self in the course of his preparation. 

Still there may be a merely formal, verbal 
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way of dealing with passages of Scripture, 
so that their true meaning is not really 
attained. Things, as well as words, require 
close attention in the task of Bible interpreta- 
tion. 
in its immense variety of allusion to all sorts 


of subjects connected with the natural world, | 


and with the institutions of human society. 


The crowding of a sermon with a great | 


number of mere Scripture quotations may be 
as far as possible from any real elucidation of 
Scripture. Sometimes sermons which seem 
very scriptural consist of an array of 
favourite texts, interspersed with customary 
religious phrases. Such discourses give very 
little trouble in the preparation, and require 
very little exercise of thought in the hearers : 


and for this reason they may find special | 
| favour; and they are sometimes dignified by | 
| the name of “preaching the Gospel.” 


But 


| really, my dear friends, the true way to preach 


the Gospel is to elucidate the Bible as God 
has given it. 
Here in the passage before us is a remark- 


able mention of the Palm and the Cedar in | 


| connection with a religious subject of the 


| highest importance. 


This supplies an illus- 
tration of the general remark which has just 


| been made, that things as well as words re- 
| quire attention in the studying and explain- 


| ing of the Bible. 





These trees are charac- 
teristic of the country in which the greater 
part of the Bible was written. I say the 
greater part, but by no means all. Here 


again Iam tempted by the way to make a | 


remark on the variety of the contents of 
Holy Scripture, and the necessity of attend- 
ing to that variety, if we would be intelligent 
students and useful explainers of the Sacred 
Volume. It is interesting to consider in 
how many different places different parts of 
that Volume were really written. Not to go 
into any minute criticism, and to state the 
matter quite in a popular way, the following 
facts may be noted :—The writings of Moses 
must obviously have been completed in 
Egypt and in the Wilderness. The scene of 
Ezekiel’s prophecies was in Babylon during 
the captivity ; so also of some of the Psalms. 
And to turn to the New Testament, we can- 
not state for certain where the Acts of the 
Apostles were composed, but large parts of 
them probably not in Palestine. The Epistle 
to the Romans was written at Corinth; the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians at Ephesus ; 
several of St. Paul’s Epistles from Rome 
itself. The Revelation of St. John was made 
known to him and recorded by him in the 
rocky island of Fatmos. How wonderful it 


The Bible itself admonishes us of this | 


| is to think of God gathering together these 
| scattered treatises, from divers parts of the 
world, into the unity of one Holy Book! 
How we feel that, in consequence of this 
peculiarity, the Bible touches human nature 
and human society on all sides! And how 
evident it is, too, that this Book puts under 
| requisition, for its full elucidation, all pos- 
sible stores of human accomplishment and 
human knowledge ! 

These general remarks on the Scriptures 
have been suggested by the mention of the 
Palm and the Cedar in the Psalm before us. 
The circumstance which led to the selection 
of this text is very obvious. This is Palm 
Sunday. It is quite in harmony with the 
spirit of the Church’s Calendar, if (before we 
contemplate the Passion during the solemn 
days which follow) we accept a certain cheer- 
| fulness as properly belonging to this day. 
| The entry of our Lord into Jerusalem, when 
the children spread palm branches in His 
path, just before His passion, was, for the 
| moment, a joyous occasion. And this spirit 
of the occasion has been caught by Christen- 
dom, and more or less kept always in re- 
membrance. Certain old-fashioned customs 
in many countries are a token of this feeling. 
On part of the Italian coast, real palms are 
cultivated for the decoration of churches 
at this season.* In France, enormous quan- 
tities of fresh green box are brought from 
the edge of the Pyrenees to Paris, to be 
used as we use our evergreens at Christ- 
mas.t Nor is our own country destitute of 
reminiscences of this kind; for in some at 
least of the northern counties the children 
go at this season to gather branches of the 
willow, which usually comes into flower just 
before Easter, and which are popularly called 
palms. 

But—to turn to the Palm and the Cedar 
as they come before us in this passage of 
Scripture—we must know something of what 
they really are in order to understand the 
framework of the religious thought which the 
verse contains. God has given to us the 
Bible in a certain form (and a form, let us 
add, very different from that which we might 
naturally have expected), and we must take 
it and seek to understand it as we find it. 
Just as, for instance, we cannot fully under- 


| 





* In 1588, when the great obelisk was erected opposite St. 
Peter’s under the direction of the architect Fontana, the 
machinery would not work: and a sailor-boy, named Besca, 
from Bordighera on the Western Riviera, cried out, “‘ Wet the 
ropes.”” The advice was taken successfully ; and since that 
time the privilege of sending palm-leaves to Rome for Palm 
Sunday has been allowed to Bordighera. 

+ 1 saw the box used in this way there in profusion on Palm 
Sunday, 1870. That Sunday in the following year was a 
dismal day in Paris. 
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stand the prophets without some knowledge 


| of History, and cannot intelligently follow 


St. Paul’s travels without some knowledge of 
Geography, so many passages in the Bible of 
themselves admonish us that some know- 
ledge of what we call Natural History is 
requisite for complete and exact Biblical in- 
terpretation. What is the Palm-tree and 
what the Cedar-tree, employed here by the 
Psalmist to instruct us? Unless we have 


| some knowledge of their form and growth, 





Palm and the Cedar. 


we are more or less at fault as to the strict 
meaning of the image which he employs. 
And not only ought we to know what these 
trees were in themselves, but what they were 
to the Jews of the time of David or of 
Hezekiah. We in England have a certain 
feeling about the Oak. So was there in Pales- 
tine a certain Jewish feeling in regard to the 
Of those assembled 
here, very few have had the opportunity of 
seeing the Palm growing in its native places, 
and our English shrubberies supply but very 
scanty means of really knowing what is meant 
by the Cedar of Lebanon. Both trees have 
very well-defined features, and both are 
singularly and closely associated with the 
history and feelings of the Jewish people. 

The distinguishing features of the palm- 
tree can easily be given in a short descrip- 
tion. It is found where moisture is present. 
It flourishes most in proportion to the 
cultivation bestowed upon it. Its great 
characteristic is a sturdy, persistent, upward 
growth. It always rises higher and higher. 
It grows as long as it lives. And there is 
a singular elasticity in its fibre. Though 
heavy weights may be hung upon it, to draw 
it down to earth, it has an extraordinary 
power of asserting its heavenward tendency. 
And then its form is singularly beautiful and 
noble—its tall stem gracefully and con- 
tinuously rising without branches, and its 
canopy of feathery leaves at the summit 
spreading in the blue sky above the orchards 
below. To this must be added that the 
palm is an eminently useful tree. It bears 
fruit abundantly ; and its fruit is highly im- 
portant to man. Nor is the value of this 
tree confined to its fruitfulness. There is 
an Arab proverb which says that there are 
as many uses of the palm-tree as there are 
days in the year.* 


It is always a striking moment in an 
Englishman’s experience, when he first sees 
a Palm-tree in its native place, leans against 
the elastic stem, and listens to the fan-shaped 
leaves rustling far overhead. But to the Jew 
there were intimate associations connected 
with the growth and appearance of the tree. 
It was (as has been said) a characteristic 
tree of his part of the world. The name 
Phoenicia or Pheenice is derived from the 
Greek word for the Palm. When the Romans 
finally subdued this country, its defeat and 
despair were symbolized on the coins of the 
Empire, by a female figure weeping under a 
Palm. One of the sad circumstances in the 
present state of the land, is that this tree, as 
a distinctive feature, is in most districts 
almost gone. Of old, however, it was one 
of the most familiar, as it was one of the 
most noble, of the vegetable forms con- 
nected with the domestic life of the people. 
When Moses looked out from Pisgah, with 
wistful eyes, over the promised land he was 
not to enter, the “city of palm-trees” was 
the expressive foreground of the view. * 
The ‘‘city of palm-trees” was the con- 
spicuous place in Joshua’s earliest cam- 
paigns.t And long after, when the country 
was thoroughly occupied, and every man 
had his settled home, we find it an esta- 
blished custom to go to the Mount of Olives, 
to get abundant palm-leaves for the Feast of 
Tabernacles at Jerusalem.t The village of 
Bethany, on the slope of that hill, was so 
named from the fruit of its palms; and now, 
on this day, we have before our remem- 
brance what took place on that same hill, 
when the people “heard that Jesus was 
coming ” from Bethany, and “ took branches 
of palm-trees and went forth to meet Him, 
and cried, Hosanna; Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.”§ 

Now to turn to the other tree, which the 
Psalmist uses to depict the blessing of the 
righteous man, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the Cedar may, in the same popular, 
unscientific. way, be given in a few words. 
This is a tree of the mountains, as the Palm 
is atree of the plains. The Cedar grows 
rapidly and lives long. Naturalists have 
made startling calculations regarding the 
age of some of the grandest specimens that 
remain. The Cedar is singularly hardy and 





* The following passage from Gregory the Great is quoted 
in the Dictionary of the Bible in the article “‘ Palm-tree :””— 
“ Well is the life of the righteous likened to a palm, in that the 
palm below is rough to the touch, and in a manner enveloped 
in dry bark, but above it is adorned with fruit, fair even to the 
eve; below, it is compressed by the enfoldings of its bark; 
above, it is opsend out in amplitude of beautiful greenness. 
For so is the life of the elect, despised below, beautiful above. 





Down below it is, as it were, enfolded in many barks, in that 
it is straitened by innumerable afflictions; but on high it is 
expanded into a foliage, as it were, of beautiful gréenness by | 
the amplitude of the rewarding.” 

* Deut. xxxiv, 3. 

+ See Judges i, 16; iii. 13; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. 

+ Neh. viii. 15. See Lev. xxiti- 40. 

§ John xii. 13. 
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tenacious of life ; and the determined growth 
of its gnarled and knotted trunks may most 
fitly be taken as the emblem of strength. 
Though the Cedar is a lofty tree, it is still 
more distinctly marked by the wide-spreading 
breadth of its shade.* This characteristic 
seems to be well caught in the Prayer-book 
version of the passage before us, which is 
worded thus : “ The righteous shall flourish 
as a palm-tree, and shall spread abroad like 
a cedar in Libanus.” Few scenes in nature 
are grander than the old cedar-grove on 
Mount Lebanon, especially when the dusky 
outspreading branches and foliage are 
covered with masses of snow, and stand in 
wintry harmony with the rugged forms of 
the mountains around. The Cedar is 
worthy to be called “the monarch of the 
forest.” It has been very truthfully said by 
a scientific observer of nature, that what the 
Lion is in the animal world, that the Cedar 
is among the trees. 

We cannot wonder at the enthusiasm and 
pride with which the Jews regarded these 
famous trees. The allusions to them, which 
occur in the sacred writings, 
poetry, of national feeling and religious faith. 
In Isaiah the cedars, that are high and lifted 
up, “are the glory of Lebanon.” ¢ In that 
grand 1o4th Psalm, which has been recog- 
nised by scientific men as one of the noblest 
of all representations of the natural world, 
the “Cedars of Lebanon” are “the trees of 
the Lord, which He hath planted.”§ That 
range of view, which Solomon is said to have 
extended over the world of plants, began with 
the Cedar as its highest point.|| When the 
most extreme incongruity is to be described 
in a parable, it is described under the image 
of an alliance between the thistle and the 
cedar. The insolent pride of Sennacherib is 
set before us thus: “ By thy servants hast 
thou. reproached the Lord, and hast said, 
By the multitude of my chariots am I come 
up to the height of the mountains, to the 
sides of Lebanon, and I will cut down the 





* Dean Stanley remarks that “two main ideas are sug- 
gested by the cedars of Lebanon. One is that of their great- 
ness, breadth, solidity, vastness, ‘The righteous,’ says the 
Psalmist, ‘shall flourish like a palm-tree ’—that is one part of 
our life; to be upright, graceful, gentle, like that most 
beautiful of oriental trees. But there is another quality 
added—‘ He shall spread abroad like a cedar in Libanus.’ 
Lhat is, his character shall be sturdy, solid, broad; he shall 
protect others, as well as himself; he shall support the 
branches of the weaker trees around him; he shall cover a 
vast surface of the earth with his shadow; he shall grow and 
spread and endure; he and his works sh ill make the place 
where he was planted memorable for future times. 
mons on the East,” p. 8:. 

Cf. ii. 13. 


+ Isa. xxxv. 2; Ix. 13. 
* Kosmos” (Sabine’s translation), vol. i. 


77 Sere 


+ See Humbolt’s 
P. 42, 
¢ Ps. civ. 16. 
| x Kings iv. 33. 


are full of | 





‘tall cedars thereof.” * The cedars are them- 
selves the image of the strong and formidable 
enemies of Israel. God says to His people 
in the prophet Amos, “I destroyed the 
Amorites before them, whose height was 
like the height of the cedars.” + So again 
in Ezekiel ‘ofa later and more terrible 
enemy: “ Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar 
in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of a high stature 
—his height was exalted above the trees of 
the field—his boughs were multiplied—his 
branches became long—under his shadow 
| dwelt all great nations.” } Well may these 
trees be the image also of those who are 
| strong in the blessing of God; well may it 
| be said that “the righteous” not only shall 
| “ flourish like a palm-tree,” but shall “ grow,” 
| shall “spread abroad,” “like a cedar in 
| Lebanon.” 


\ 





Take now some of the features of these 
two famous trees of the Bible, as thus roughly 
| described, and add them together, and put 
| into them their moral and religious mean- 
| ings; and the great emphasis and richness 
| of the blessing of the righteous will be 
| perceived. Upward growth, so as to be as 
near as possible to heaven, and as far as 
possible from earth—perpetual freshness, 
perpetual fruitfulness, elasticity of hope and 
heart, tenacity of purpose in the habit of 
the life, strong endurance, wide-spreading 
shelter and influence, steady resistance to 
storm and change—where could we find a 
larger aggregate of religious blessing for the 
servants of God? He has put all these 
qualities in the Cedar and the Palm; and 
using these trees as thevehicle of His promise, 
He assures the possession of these qualities 
to the righteous. We need not suppose that 
all these thoughts were precisely in the mind 
of the Psalmist; but we are bound to do 
justice to the image which God employs; 
and we are far more in danger of putting too 
little into the Bible than too much. 


promise? Here at the close we enter on 
the spiritual ground, to which all this illus- 
trative language leads us. 
out of the region of poetry, here we leave 
science behind, here we are face to face 
with the eternal realities of the soul. “ The 
righteous shall flourish like a palm-tree :; he 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” No 
doubt this promise will be fulfilled ; but to 
whom, and under what conditions ? 





+ Amos ii. 9. 
See xvii. 23. 


* Isa. xxxvii. 24. 
| + Ezek. xxx. 3, 5, 6. 


Here we pass | 


But how to secure the realisation of this | 


We must end with three questions, bri efly 
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askéd, briefly answered ; but more moment- 
ous in the asking and in the answering 
than anything else in the whole world. 

(1.) Who is the righteous? St. John, the | 
beloved disciple, gives us the answer without 
any hesitation. “ Little children, let no 
man deceive you: he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous, even as He is righteous.” * 
We see that righteousness does not consist 
in profession. ‘Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord! Lord! shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” t 
Nor is righteousness a state of opinion. 
Nor is it a state of feeling. It is a state of 
character. Its presence is indicated by the | 
practice of the life. No doubt in the most | 
righteous man on earth there are many 
infirmities. He is a sinner still, though not | 
a willing sinner. “In many things we offend | 
all.” “If we say that we have no sin, we | 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in | 
us.” { But the righteous man is marked by | 
this, that his settled principles, nis customary | 
desire, is to do, not what is pleasant, not | 
what is advantageous to self, but what is | 
right. , 

(2.) But, secondly, how are we to attain 





this habit of mind and life? It certainly is 
not natural; and we are surrounded by 
circumstances which render it very difficult 
of attainment. The answer to this question 
is to be found in that sentence of the 
Creed: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
“ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh.” ‘As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” * Not inherent righteousness, but 
the possession of the Holy Ghost indwelling, 
this puts us into a condition to receive the 
blessing. 

(3.) But, thirdly, how to obtain the posses- 
sion of this Divine indwelling power of 
becoming righteous? Is there not an 
obstacle at the very threshold? What are 
we to say to our past sin? How can that 
be removed? It may have been committed 
long ago ; but the guilt of sin remains after 
the sin has been committed. That guilt 
can only be removed by free pardon. It is 
only as “ freely justified by grace” ¢ that we 
can enter upon the path of spiritual blessing. 
So we are brought to the foot of the Cross. 
So we enter upon the subject, which is to 
occupy our thoughts during the sacred days 
of the coming week. 





THE ORDER 


OF SEARCH. 


“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.””—Matzt. vi. 33. 


E cannot doubt that these are the 
words of Jesus, and as little can we 

doubt that our Lord meant what He said, 
and said what He knew. How is it, then, 
that, as a matter of fact, Christians do not 
more habitually live in the spirit of this com- 
mand, and rejoice in the comfort of this pro- 
mise? We are “careful and troubled about 
many things,” not because there is real 
necessity for our being so, but because we 
reverse the order of search which Christ has 
appointed for us, and though we would by 
no means omit seeking “ the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” we seek our own 
things first, and then the things of God. In 
the eyes of the world this is highly commend- 
able. “After all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek,” and they cannot understand any 
other conduct. But the children of God are 
not required to act as if they were uncared- 
for orphans, or as if their heavenly Father 
did not know that they had need of these 





* 1 John iii. 7. Cf. 10. + Matt. vii. 21. 





+ James iii. 2; 1 Johni. 8. 


things. A little more trust in the love of the 
Father’s heart, and in the wisdom of the 
Father's dealings, would wonderfully gladden 
our own hearts and simplify our line of con- 
duct with regard to earthly pursuits. Seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God, and seeking it 
for its own sake, and not with any thought 
of things promised in addition, we should not 
only find Him whom none ever sought in 
vain, but we would find how much is con- 
tained in “all these things” which He pro- 
vides. 

Let us, then, take Christ at His word, and 
before health, before wealth, before the com- 
forts of home, before deliverance from 
threatened trial, before increase of learning, 
before even peace of mind, let us “ seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” 
and Christ has said “all these things shall 


7 


be added unto you! 


“‘ Father, I wait Thy daily will, 
‘Thou shalt divide my portion still ; 
Grant me on earth what seems Thee best, 
Till death and heaven reveal the rest!” 








* Gal. v. 16; Rom. viii. 14. + Rom. iii. 24. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


HERE is no doubt that the extraordinary run of 
prosperity which the nation has enjoyed for 
many years has been checked for a time. The word 
‘distress’ is beginning to occur in our public 
journals with a frequency and significance unknown 
for along period. Yet when the distress is analyzed, 
it is found to be not so very distressful. Trade is 


dull, and especially those branches of trade that of | 


late years have been most active. Wages in these 
branches of employment have undergone a heavy 
reduction, but it was in these branches that they rose 
so rapidly a few years ago, so that the fall only brings 


them nearer to what they were. As yet the effect of | 


the dulness has been mainly to curtail some of the 


luxuries of life. It appears that there never were so | 


many carriage horses for sale, or so many coachmen 
out of place. Never were there so many houses and 
lodgings of the better class unoccupied by summer 
tenants. The trades that supply the necessaries of 
life are not so much affected as those which supply 
the luxuries. This is admitted to be the chief result 
of the dulness so far as it has hitherto gone. If we 


should have a year or two longer of the like state of | 


things, it is inevitable that the pinch will become 
tighter, and the distress more general. 

It is a very gentle lesson we are getting from 
Providence. The greatest dangers of the nation of 
late years have arisen from its luxurious tendencies. 
The simplicity in dress, food, drink, equipage, and 
general living so proper to a Christian nation, and so 


especially beautiful in those to whom fulness of | 


means has been given, has been so much departed 
from, that the tendency to extravagance, ostentation, 
and prodigality has become the constant theme of the 
public moralist. People that have come suddenly to 
wealth have set up like the old nobility, or rather on 
a scale which few of the old nobility could rival. One 
day a young man is a clerk in an office; by-and-by, 
as a merchant prince he occupies a palace with a 
dozen of lackeys behind him ; and in the third place, 


he fails for a million and a quarter, and hides in some | 


unknown country with a price on his head. The 


spirit becomes contagious ; the old honest plodding | 


ways of making a fortune are scouted; and hasting 
to be rich, men gamble and speculate, then cheat and 
swindle. The owners of real fortunes, who personally 
have enough of self-control to keep their balance, 
are often doomed to see their sons and daughters 


corrupted by the easy luxurious life around them, and | 


rotting off through vicious indulgence. Fulness of 
bread and abundance of idleness do their pernicious 
work. The tendency to sensual indulgence becomes 
th many cases uncontrollable. The constant use of 
stimulants in youth heats to a feverish degree the 
blood which is warm enough anyhow, and the usual 
consequences ensue. Young men and women grow 
V. N.S. 
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| up with little self-control, little sense of responsibility, 
little idea of doing anything great and noble with their 
| lives, little desire for anything but personal gratifica- 
tion. In how few directions has the great wealth 
recently poured into our country had a conspicuously 
useful effect! No doubt art, literature, science, phi- 
| lanthropy, and religion have all benefited to some 
degree by the increase of wealth, But the vast out- 
flow has been in the direction of luxuries. There 
have been more instances than usual of great disin- 
terestedness, and of the consecration of the life to 
very noble purposes; but nothing like what might 
have been had a higher spirit regulated the distribu- 
tion of our new-found wealth. 

The lesson in Providence is very marked. The 
hand of God is now laid on the luxuries, as if for the 
purpose of warning us that we have not made a 
worthy use of our abundance, and that if we fail to 
do so, we may either have worse privations before 
us, or may be left to the natural fruits and conse- 
quences of unblessed prosperity. Nothing is more 
| to be desired, in such a lull as the present, than that 
| all classes of the nation whose circumstances have 
| improved of late years, should seriously ponder the 
use they have made of the improvement, and the 
use which they purpose to make of it. Selfish though 
man naturally is, there is a tender spot in his con- 
| science which may be roused against his selfishness. 
And especially at those times when he is brought 
under the influence of the true spirit of Christ. For 
surely if a man be even in the faintest degree 
influenced by the spirit of Christ, he must feel that 
living to himself alone is the poorest and most 
miserable of all ways of living. And when he is 
| thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of Christ, his 
constant inquiry and effort is, “« What good canI do?” 
We cannot help thinking that it would be well if all 
| the clergy of the nation, and all who seek to guide 
| public opinion in a wholesome way, would try to 
give this direction to the national feeling. God is 
not speaking to us in the earthquake, or in the 
| thunder, but in the still small voice. Rough and 
careless men hurry on without hearing or heeding it ; 
but he that hath ears to hear discerns «he gentle 
warning, and is all the more eager to follow it 
because it appeals to him as a thoughtful being, 
and because the gentlest indication of his Father’s 
| will carries all the weight of divine authority. 


LE PERE HYACINTHE IN LONDON. 


The great French orator has been giving his views 
in London on the state and prospects of the Roman 
| Church, and Christendom at large. His addresses 
| have commanded much attention, especially in the 
ie ranks, and the fascination of a speaker of 

imposing presence, great power of eloquence, and 
thorough command of all the grace and art of 
gesture, has been very strong. Submitted to care- 
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ful analysis, the views themselves may not command 
so general admiration. 

M. Loyson—to give him his own name—is not 
disposed to give up the papacy. There are two 
kinds of Papacy, one of them as bad as possible, the 
other very good. The papacy that claims infallibility 
is not to be tolerated fora moment. But the papacy 
that, without any such claim, forms the centre of 
unity for the Church, is in a very different category. 
If a good pope were to be placed to-morrow on the 
papal throne, M. Loyson would hasten to offer his 
obeisance. In fact, what is needed is a reforming 
Pope and a reforming Church. The Church had 
tried at various times to reform herself. The Council 
of Constance, in the fifteenth century, had met with 
this view. The Council of Basle was another reform- 
ing Council. The French Church in the days of the 
Gallican liberties had fought well for reform. This 
was the attitude he would still maintain. He would 
not abolish the papacy, but reform it. 

In regard to the other reforms which he sought, he 
would call for a considerable amount of’change in 
dogma and doctrine. He would abolish the com- 
pulsory celibacy of the clergy, although he believed 
that that celibacy was an excellent discipline, and he 
himself had owed much to it in his earlier days. But 
freedom for the clergy to marry was the only way of 
maintaining a pure Church. He would place the 
conféssional under regulation, to prevent the evils to 
which it had hitherto led. He would have service 
conducted in the language of the people. He would 
have the bishops elected by the clergy and the laity, 
and he would have an approach to a free liturgy and 
free singing such as he heard in the cathedrals of 
England. He would have the influence of a free 
gospel substituted for the authority by which the 
Church now sought to bind the people. 

It is plain that the fabric which M. Loyson would 
rear all depends on the spirit of self-reform coming 
to predominate in the Roman Church. It requires a 
very sanguine mind to believe in the probability of a 
Church like that of Rome reversing all her traditions, 
and assuming a réle entirely opposed to that which 
she has followed for centuries. No doubt M. Loyson 
would say, “‘ With man this is impossible ; but with 
God all things are possible.” Still the question 
recurs, Is it in any such direction that God has shown 
a disposition to move in past times? How came it 
that the excellent men that so earnestly sought to 
reform the Church were so completely disappointed ? 
How came it that, excellent as their intentions were, 
their movement never seemed to obtain the counte- 
nance of God? One must not only rely on the divine 
aid, but wisely consider in what direction that aid is 
most likely to come. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON INTEMPERANCE. 

On the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a4 committee of their Lordships’ House has been 
appointed to make special inquiry.on the subject of 
intemperance ; on the effect of recent legislation with 
regard to the licensing of public-houses and other 


| places for the sale of drink; on the alleged increase 
of drunkenness of late years, and thereby of crime, 
pauperism, and insanity ; also on the best means to 
be taken to repress an evil of so disastrous a kind, 
The primate said that he had been induced to move 
for this committee in consequence of a memorial 
which had received the signatures of ten thousand 
clergymen. Very valuable reports on the subject had 
been drawn up by the Convocation of Canterbury, 
and also by the Convocation of York; but still there 
was need of more inquiry, and of a more thorough 
consideration of the whole subject. The Marquis of 
Salisbury, on the part of the Government, said that 
they did not attach much importance to the proposed 


inquiry; but that as it had been asked on the part of | 


those who had so deep an interest in the matter, it 
would not meet with any opposition. 

It seems to us that there is something satisfactory, 
and also something unsatisfactory, in the prevalent 
feeling on the subject of intemperance. On the one 
hand, it is satisfactory to find it engaging so much 
earnest attention. There is certainly a much more 
profound sense of the evil of this habit than has pro- 
bably ever prevailed before. It is not merely the 
clergy of all Churches that are more impressed by it, 
but all who are interested in the welfare of the 
nation. All feel, in the language of a High Church 
organ, that there is a very terrible demon in the midst 
of us, and that it is treachery of the worst kind to 
fold our hands in apathy and let the demon do what 
Further, it is the universal feeling of all 


he pleases. 
the sober classes that all mild methods of combating 
the demon are to be vigorously applied. When the 
methods are very mild, there is no controversy about 
them; whenever they become serious, opinions 
divide. 

The unsatisfactory thing about public opinion is, 
that it is so much at sea abouta remedy. Some- 
thing must be done, but what is that something ? 
Something must be done additional to all that ever 
has been done; but what is the nature of that addi- 
tion? Hence the great desire for inquiry. It is not 
that there has been little inquiry in the past, but that 
further inquiry seems the only available method of 
getting light on the direction in which the remedy 
should beapplied. One ofthe undecided questions is, 
whether or not drunkenness has increased of late years, 
But this is a question that does not signify very 
much. It is certain that, whether it has increased or 
not, it is fearfully common. It is doing an untold 
amount of evil. It is a great canker consuming the 
heart of a great part of the nation. Our own im- 
pression is that drunkenness on the whole has not 
increased much. But that is little comfort, for it 
ought to have decreased greatly. A generation ago, 
there was a strong feeling that when many forces 
then beginning had had time to develop themselves, 
drunkenness would almost disappear. In Scotland 
it was believed that Sunday closing would have a 
great effect, and soit has in one sense, yet it has 
not lessened the general thirst for drink. Then the 
| half-holiday system, better houses for the working 
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classes, the enjoyment of the elective suffrage, 
with the sense of self-respect it would bring, 
a more diffused education, a more extended 
system of home missions, and so forth, were ex- 
pected to tell very powerfully. And in some in- 
stances they have told; nevertheless they have not 
sensibly impaired the tendency to excess in drinking. 
To have just maintained the status guo in spite of 
all these influences for good, is not satisfactory. 
Then it is plain that there is a class who have become 
much more shameless in their drunkenness, and care- 
less as to the results of it. They are at no pains to 
hide it, and they care nothing how it affects their 
children, comforting themselves, quite probably, 
with the knowledge that there are ragged schools 
and other institutions, where neglected children are 
cared for. The proofs of the prevalence of the vice 
are quite deplorable; and yet the question waits its 
answer, What is to be done ? 

The Bishop of Peterborough comforts himself by 
thinking that there are worse things than drunken- 
ness. To interfere with a man’s liberty is worse than 
to get drunk. On the bishop’s principle, we must 
infer that nothing can be more objectionable than 
those homes for inebriates which forcibly keep drink 
away from those who cannot keep it away from 
themselves. We presume that he would rather see 
these wretched creatures pursuing their career of vice 
than clothed and in their right mind under the in- 
fluence of the very necessary restraint to which they 
have been exposed. Happily such arguments are 
so utterly at variance with common sense as to refute 
themselves. In regard to the general question, the 
wider and more sifting the inquiries that can be made 
the better. They will probably lead to the conclu- 
sion that stronger remedies are necessary than those 
which have as yet obtained general approval ; among 
those, a more decided reform of drinking customs, 
and more personal self-denial on the part of the 
clergy, and the other moral and spiritual leaders of 
the people. 


THE OPIUM QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 


This painful subject was this year brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Richard. He 
maintained that our conduct in forcing our Indian 
opium on China was utterly indefensible and 
wrong. Our missionaries were constantly com- 
plaining that our action in the matter of opium 
was the greatest possible obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the gospel in China. Much though he 
deplored the death of Mr. Margary, he believed that 
one of the objects of the expedition to Yunnan was 
to flood the wealthy province of Yunnan with Bengal 
opium. We had always tried a high-handed policy 
with China, and the results were deplorable in every 
point of view. Sir George Campbell said the diffi- 
culty about China was not in acknowledging the 
evil, but in finding a remedy. Sir George Balfour, 
while agreeing with the object in view, denied that 
the war of 1846 had been caused by the smuggling 


| 


| evade their treaty engagements. 








of opium, for the Chinese were then willing that 
opium should be imported on payment of a stipu- 


lated sum. Mr. Bourke, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, admitted that our treaties with China needed 
revising, but he said that the Government were 
determined not to go into this matter without the 
consent and co-operation of other foreign govern- 
ments. The Chinese were very much disposed to 
Mr. Bourke as well 
as Sir George Campbell denied that Mr. Margary’s 
expedition was undertaken for the purpose of getting 
sale for opium; but both admitted that too much 
force had been made use of in our dealings with 
China, and that it was much to be desired that a 
more conciliatory spirit should prevail in future. 

Mr. F, S. Turner, Secretary to the Anglo-Oriental 
Society for the suppression of the opium trade, has 
written a letter, in which he expresses his hope that 
the Government will do something to place our 
relations with China on a more satisfactory footing. 
With regard to Mr. Margary’s commission, he admits 
that it was undertaken in the interests of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire manufacturers, anxious to get a new 
market for their goods; but, he adds emphatically, 
‘when the Indian Government, however reluctantly, 
took the matter in hand, they added a clause for 
selling our opium monopoly in Yunnan.’ In regard 
to the connection between missionaries and opium, 
Mr. Turner affirms that there can be no doubt as 
to the disastrous influence opium has on missions ; 
and if the missionaries are disliked in consequence, 
it is a strange reason to give for not putting a stop 
to the traffic, that the people say they would as soon 
give up the missionaries as the drug. 

THE FLESHLY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

A London jury trial in connection with a literary 
matter has lately excited a good deal of interest. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan sued the proprietor of the 
Examiner, claiming damages for an article that 
appeared in that journal, in which it was affirmed 
that a certain book was written either by Mr. 
Buchanan or by the devil, and sundry very strongly 
seasoned epithets were applied to the former per- 
sonage. It so happens that the book in question— 
‘Jonas Fisher’? — was written neither by Mr. 
Buchanan nor the alter ego suggested by the critic, 
but by the Earl of Southesk. In explanation of the 
whole matter, it has come out that certain poets have 
never forgiven Mr. Buchanan for a criticism in the | 
Contemporary, entitled ‘“‘The Fleshly School of 
Poetry.” The poetry of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Rossetti was criticized there as feshly, as containing 
elements of sensuality which greatly lowered its 
quality, and made it obnoxious to persons of pure 
mind and refined feeling. Mr. Buchanan has always 
been exposed to very keen criticism on the part of 
such gentlemen, and it is not difficult to trace to its 
source the article in the Zxaminer. The jury gave 
substantial damages to Mr. Buchanan, thereby 


declaring their conviction that the criticism in ques- 
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tion went beyond the legitimate limits of literature. 
The judge, Mr. Justice Archibald, in summing up, 
expressed an opinion very hostile to the tone of 
certain port*ons of the poems of this “ fleshly school,” 
and expressed his opinion that it would have been 
better for all if they had never been written. 

The strifes of authors is an old subject of comment, 
and even the wars of the poets have been known ere 
now to arrest the public ear. The atmosphere of 
Elysian calm in which they seem to live is not always 
undisturbed. The odium theologicum has at least its 
counterpart in the odium foeticum. Sweetness and 
light it would seem are not always to be found on the 
heights of Parnassus, and Philistinism will sometimes 
intrude even into. the most select circles of culture. 
We do not forget that error and infirmity are the 
common heritage of man; but such occurrences may 
justify us in maintaining that it is a mistake to bound 
the territories of Philistia by the lines of culture, and 
that the truest refinement as well as the truest charity 
must come from a deeper source. 

LABOUR IN GAS-WORKS ON SUNDAYS. 

The pressure of the age, joined to the lax views 
prevailing on any matter of religious observance 
involving the element of authority, is causing many 
an encroachment on the day of rest. Mere conve- 
nience, mere regard to expense, and in not a few 
instances mere regard to what has been usual, are 
causing many operations in the mechanical arts to be 
carried on during the hours which belong to higher 
duties and exercises. It is always interesting to 
mark cases in which the reverse process has been 
put in operation. A recent number of the Yournal 
of Gas Lighting contains some interesting remarks 
on the subject of Sunday labour in gas making, 
from the inaugural address of Mr. Robert Morton, as 
President of the Association of Gas Managers. Mr. 
Morton does not admit that the question of Sunday 
labour in gas-works is a mere question of expediency. 
If a thing is wrong in itself, it simply ought not to be 
done, and there is no question of expediency about 
it. In discussions in the Society, and in the Report 
of their Committee for 1871, it had been shown not 
only that gas-works ought to be stopped on Sundays, 
but that there was no real difficulty in doing it. 
Before that time, he and others had been carrying 
on operations on the Sunday because it had always 
been done, and it had not occurred to them that it 
was possible to do otherwise. He and others had 
found, however, that the Sunday labour could be 
dispensed with. The number of works in which at 
least a twelve-hours stoppage of work was practised 
was increasing year by year. During the last year 
the corporation of Glasgow instructed their Gas 
Committee to go into the matter, and ascertain the 
cost it would entail. They did so, and the result 
was, that the system now prevailed throughout all the 
works there. Besides that, more than one engineer 
has succeeded in stopping his works for all the 
twenty-four hours of the Sabbath. Mr. Samuel 
Hunter had said well in 1873, ‘It can be done; and 








| known. 


having settled the possibility, whether it be more 
expensive or cheaper, it ought to be done. Phy- 
sically, intellectually, and morally, the men require it, 
and the laws of God demand it.” 


IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 


If twenty-one be a reasonable age for the majority 
of the individual, a hundred may fairly represent that 
of anation. But long ere this epoch, America had 
reached the stature of a great nation. Undoubtedly 
such a centennial as that which has taken place at 
Philadelphia is without a parallel in the history of 
the world. The Exhibition of Industry which has 
been brought together, at that city, beats for magni- 
tude and variety everything of the kind hitherto 
No one can grudge tothe United States the, 
most cordial acknowledgment of the extraordinary 
resources, vigour, and prosperity which they have 
attained. And hardly any one, we should imagine, 
can fail to wish for them in the future a career which 
shall correspond to the auspicious commencement of 
their history. If the States hold together, and if the 
moral tone is healthy and conducive to true prosperity, 
what may not be expected to be realised before the 
lapse of another century ? 

The public journals of this country, while ad- 
mitting the extraordinary prosperity of the United 
States, have not been slow to point out that the hand 
of Providence has been conspicuous in its history. 
The severance of the colonies from Great Britain was 
at one time as little desired by the colonists as by 
George III. and his ministers. But for the active 
support of the French, it would probably not have 
been realised. The event illustrated the old adage, 
Man proposes, God disposes. It is now universally 
felt that it was a good thing that the severance took 
place. Its prolonged continuance would not have 
been for the benefit either of the United Colonies or 
of Great Britain. France, however, reaped the reward 
of her interference in the revolution which sprung on 
her own soil from the principles of liberty which she 
so eagerly fostered in America, when in opposition 
to Great Britain. 

The United States owe their prosperity in a large 
measure to circumstances, and after that to the ability 
which they have shown to adjust their own procedure 
to these circumstances. Beyond all doubt, the great 
attraction to the United States has been its un- 
occupied soil. While its free constitution and open 
door to all the privileges of citizenship have drawn 
the attention of the oppressed, its fertile valleys and 
prairies have been not less attractive to the indus- 
trious and self-reliant of all nations. What the 
constitution-makers contributed to the prosperity of 
their country was the wisdom which has allowed the 
people to govern themselves, which has not kept 
new-comers standing out for a long time in the cold, 
but welcomed them readily to all the rights of 
citizenship, and which has suid so freely to all and 
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sundry, ‘‘ Arise, take possession of the land.” When 
one thinks of the many quarters from which the 
American population has come, how often the scum 


of other lands has been thrown on its shores, how | 


often the ne’er-do-wells of other countries have been 
packed off to America, instead of wondering that the 
civilisation of America should not be complete, one 
may well be amazed to see the nation what it is. 

The greatest curse of America was a legacy from 
Great Britain. And Great Britain was hard on 
America on account of its own legacy. The mother 


country hardly made allowance for the long deep | 


roots which old institutions form, and the difficulty 
there is in pulling them up. And the mother 
country was not so cordial as she might have been in 
sympathy with those who at last set themselves to 
tear up the roots. But the mistakes and misunder- 
standings are now past; and America and this 
country, there is good reason to believe, will now go 
hand in hand together in promoting the Christian 
civilisation of the world. Of late years, and during 
this last year very especially, America has betrayed 
a weakness of which the old country is comparatively 
free—the greed and corruptibility of many of her 
public men. No blot deserves her attention more. 
No prayer is more necessary than that her public 
men should be like those whom Moses was to choose 
in the wilderness, men fearing God and hating 
covetousness, or like those whom Isaiah foretold in 
the future days of his country, when her judges were 
to be just and her exactors righteous. 

The American Churches have learned to adapt 
themselves to their country, and to one another. 
On them, to a large degree, depends the future 
prosperity of the country. Fidelity to the word of 
God, fidelity to the God of the Bible, a faithful and 
fearless exhibition of the divine message, a high 
spiritual and moral tone—will secure for their country 
the continuance of that inward prosperity on which 
all its influence for good depends. We very sin- 
cerely wish it all these blessings; and hope that the 
only rivalry which shall hereafter actuate the two 
countries shall be seen in the race of Christian enter- 
prise and Christian love. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION, 


The positive results hitherto achieved in the explo- 
ration of Palestine have as yet been somewhat meagre. 
Granting that some of them have been important, 
they have been important rather as pieces of anti- 
quarianism, than as contributions to the elucidation of 
difficulties in connection with Scripture history or 
Scripture interpretation. But there is one piece of 
the work of the Society of the usefulness of which, 
when it is completed, we are justified in forming very 
high expectations. We refer to the trigonometrical 
survey which has been so nearly completed, and to 
the map which is now in preparation, as the result 
thereof. From the report of the committee at the 
annual meeting it appears that in this work Lieu- 
tenant Conder and several assistants are now entirely 
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occupied, in an office taken by them at the Royal 
Albert Hall. The whole map will be divided into 
twenty-six sheets. After it is completed, it will take 
about eighteen months to engrave. Those who have 
| never had occasion to investigate the geography of 
| Palestine in connection with the history can have 
little idea of the importance which an accurate trigo- 
nometrical map will possess. The history of Pales- 
tine is, to a remarkable degree, connected with its 
| physical geography, and many a statement in the 
Old Testament, and some also in the New, may be 
illuminated to a great degree from geographical 
materials, if only trustworthy maps are to be found. 
Kiepert, Robinson, Van de Velde, Stanley, have all 
| taken much pains with their maps, and not without 
a certain measure of success; but no one ever had 
the chance to produce what may be reasonably 
| expected to result from the map which may be looked 
for some two or three years hence. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE, 


to between four delegates on each side as to the 
matters in dispute between the two sides of the 
French Reformed Church :— 


|  * The Pacification Committee of the Liberal party 
declares, under reservation of the rights of those it re- 
presents, and in order to arrive at an agreement, that 
it accepts the Synodal Presbyterial Organization ; 
that it acknowledges that the declaration of faith 
voted on the 20th of June, 1872, is the expression of 
the general faith of the Church; that this declaration 
cannot, either in itself-or in its contents, be the object 
of attacks on the part of pastors in the exercise of 
their functions ; that the various ecclesiastical bodies 
have a right to repress these attacks by all the dis- 
ciplinary penalties which are in their power. The 
undersigned members of the Permanent Committee 
on their side, after bearing in mind the limits of their 
functions, and after having expressly reserved the 
plentitude of the rights of the Church, represented, by 
the General Synod, pledge themselves, in the event 
of the declarations above laid down being accepted 
by the Liberal party, to propose to the next Synod, 
if they have the honour of being elected to it, the 
withdrawal of the demand made of the State to 
approve the synodal decision couched in these terms 
—‘ Every candidate for the sacred ministry before 
receiving ordination shall be bound to declare that 
he adheres to the faith of the Church as affirmed by 
the General Synod.’ They substitute as a condition 
that the record of ordination of faith has been read to 
the candidate for the sacred ministry before his con- 
secration. Ihe members of the Permanent Com- 
mittee subordinate their pledge to the early meeting 
of Synod convoked according to the synodal condi- 
tions of the electorate ; but if the Liberal Churches, 
in view of conciliation, agree to reconstitute in this 
manner the Presbyterial Councils and the Consistories, 
it has been borne in mind that the mode of verifica- 
tion has been left by the Synod to the discretion of 
Consistories. It has been agreed that this acceptance 
would in no way prejudice the right of the Churches 
to propose at the next Synod such a modification of 
the electoral regulations as may appear desirable.” 


| It is reported that a compromise has been agreed 





The proposal cannot be regarded with satisfaction 
by the decided men of either side, and it remains 
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doubtful whether it will be accepted by any. Con- 
sultations with regard to it are now going on, and the 
result may well be looked for with the deepest interest 
and anxiety. Those who love the old faith of the 
Reformed Church and desire to preserve it are well 
entitled to ithe prayers of Christian brethren in ail 
parts of the world, that wisdom and grace may be 
given them, to discern the path of duty and tread it 
firmly to the end. 





MORE MIRACLES IN FRANCE, 





‘“*The Univers,’ says the Guardian, “has been 
entertaining its readers of late with the account of a 
new miracle which occurred at the village of St. 
Palais, in the Basses-Pyrénées, and which may, per- 
haps, ere long make the name of that place as cele- 
braten as that of Lourdes itself. In the month of ! 
April last it appears that a boy named Jean Lan- | 
sereux, going into the fields to work, saw a belle 
dame standing in his way on his side of the road. 
The boy, alarmed, crossed over; but the lady re- 
appeared to him on the other side. Thereupon the 
boy, ‘ not being deficient in presence of mind,’ made 
the sign of the cross, recited the prayer ‘O Marie, 
congue sans péche!’ and the vision disappeared. 
Going home, Jean Lansereux told what he had seen ; 
but received only a whipping from his unbelieving 
father. A month later—that is, in May last—the 
same boy, being ‘mounted on an ass,’ saw the lady 
again, whp bid him approach. He did so, and knelt 
before her; when he was ordered ‘to recite the 
Litanies to the Virgin,’ and had confided to him ‘a 
secret which he was by no means to reveal.’ Taking 
courage during this second interview, he asked the 
lady who she was ; and was told, first, that ‘she was 
the Immaculate Conception,’ and afterwards, in the 
Basque language, that ‘she was the Virgin Mother.’ 
As a test of his faith and obedience, the vision then 
commanded him to ‘take three pebbles from an 
adjoining brook and swallow them,’ which he accord- 
ingly did, though it is not said whether he also 
digested them. The lady subsequently reappeared 
to him ‘ several times ;’ and on one occasion, being 
entreated to manifest herself by some extraordinary 
miracle, she replied, in words of mystical significa- 
tion, ‘Le dernier, dernier jour je dirai oui ou non.’ 
The boy, we are further told, has been examined by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who were ‘ much struck | 
by his answers.’ There the matter remains at | 
present; and it depends probably on interests and 
circumstances which the public outside are rarely 
allowed to fathom, whether the miracle of St. Palais 
becomes as celebrated as its predecessors of La Salette 
and Lourdes. 

«Curiously enough, in the very month, and almost 
the very day, when these things are related as hap- 
pening in the nineteenth century, Pius IX. was 
repeating the narrative of a medizval miracle before 
an audience of foreigners and natives at Rome. It 
was the féte of St. Isidor, who, as the Pope told 
them, was a day labourer in the fields. Nevertheless, 
although thus obliged to gain his daily bread, he 
found time to attend mass every day. But the fact 
of his so doing being reported to his master, the latter 
suspected that his servant must necessarily neglect 
his work. He went, therefore, early into his fields, 
expecting to take him 7 flagrante delicto. And 
sure enough the servant was absent; but his master 
found there to his astonishment ‘ two angels and two 
ploughs’ doing the work of St. Isidor in his place.” 








THE ALT-CATHOLIC SYNOD IN SWITZERLAND. 

This Synod was held at Olten in the end of June, 
and there were present 54 clerical and 104 lay 
delegates, representing 55 congregations, 17 stations, 
and 73,380 souls in the whole of Switzerland. The 
chief business of the Synod was to elect a bishop. 
The Chairman (Landamman Brosi) thus described 


, his qualifications :— 


‘¢ The Bishop of the Christian-Catholic Church of 
Switzerland must not be a lord over priests and 
people, surrounded with pomp, but, after the fashion 
of our national institutions, a simple overseer, a 
leader and friend of the people, who exercises in- 
telligently and conscientiously the authority which 
the National Synod has conferred and will confer 
upon him. He must stand on national ground, and 


| acknowledge the authcrity of the constitutions and 


laws of our Jand. He may not be in any outward 
relation of dependence or obedience to any foreign, 
spiritual, or worldly potentate, and may not take an 
oath of fealty to any such, This is the breach with 
Rome, which must be completed publicly and irre- 
vocably.”’ 


By a great majority, the election fell on Professor 
Herzog, of Berne. But, like Reinkens in Germany, 
“‘noluit episcopari,” was found to be strongly true 
of him. He felt that he was not in sympathy with 
some of the brethren, and, altogether, he shrunk. 
At last he agreed to take twenty-four hours to 
consider the matter. And the result was, that he 
yielded and accepted the position, when a solemn 
Te Deum was said. 

The other proceedings of the Synod were in the 
direction of confirming the well-known views of the 
Alt-Catholics against compulsory celibacy and com- 
pulsory confession, and in favour of worship in the 
national tongue, for which purpose a committee 
was appointed to translate the books of ritual into 
French and German. 


ITALY: POMPONIO LETO ON THE VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 

A book recently published at Rome—“ Eight 
Months at Rome during the Vatican Council. 
Impressions of a Contemporary. By Pomponio 
Leto,’’—and now translated into English, has caused 
no small sensation. Its authorship has been keenly 
contested, for Pomponio Leto is an assumed name, 
and the common belief that it was written by the 
late Cardinal Vitelleschi has been strenuously 
denied by the cardinal’s family, and by Cardinal 
Manning. Nevertheless, the belief prevails that the 
Cardinal at least inspired the book, for there are 


many traces of the authorship of one who was him- | 


self present at the Vatican Council; and, as_ the 
Cardinal lived with one of his brothers, and freely 
communicated his views to him, it is believed that 
the brother may actually have written the book, 
under the guidance of the Cardinal. 

Of Archbishop Manning himself the author does 
not give a very flattering account :— 


“ Manning was not long since a Protestant, and 
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not only joined the Catholic Church, but became | fusion ; in the development of North America and 


Archbishop of Westminster: none are so devoted as 


converts; and the fact of having been in error the | 


first half of his life did not hinder his becoming in 
the latter an ardent advocate of Infallibility. At any 
rate, as his antecedents justified the supposition that 
he was lacking in the traditional ecclesiastical spirit 
which is seldom acquired save by early habit and 
long usage, a presumption further supported by his 
own immoderate restlessness, it seemed likely that his 


authority would be somewhat diminished in the | 


estimation of that portion of the clerical world whose 
principles, being conservative, are best able to 
exercise a calm and impartial judgment.” 

“The persistence of the Archbishop of West- 
minster was perhaps the logical result of his own 
antecedents. Having been a priest and a Protestant 
at the outset of his career, he knew his own religion 
from within and not from without, and the Catholic 
religion from without but not from within. He was 
well acquainted with the many divisions and sub- 
divisions of Protestantism, and admired the majestic 
unity of Catholicism. He did not appreciate the 
good effects of allowing a moderate degree of liberty, 
and the constant exercise of the conscience and 
reasoning powers; neither did he understand the 
dangers arising from excessive authority. In fact, 
he was enamoured of the principle of authority as 
the slave adores the idea of liberty; and this want 
of discrimination and of real Catholic perception in 
his dealings with the Council was a matter of 
reproach to him even by the most faithful and devout 
clergy at Rome.” 


The author paints vividly the pernicious effects of 


the ecclesiastical scheme of Rome, for wherever it | 
| prevails most, there is least prosperity. 


‘No very profound statistical knowledge is neces- 


sary ; one can see ata glance the difference in pros- | 
| perity and of civilisation to be found in Spain as com- 


pared with England, and in Ireland as compared with 
the sister isle—or as between Portugal and Holland ; 
between South and North America ; between Italy 
and Germany ; between Savoy and Switzerland; and 
in this latter country between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant cantons. 

‘* Does not the contrast involuntarily strike the mind 
of any person who, sailing along the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, has the opportunity of observing the 
relative condition of the Savoyard and the Swiss 
villages ? Again, we must remember that in the con- 
flict between the Austrians and the Prussians—both 
of the same German race—the advantage was not for 
the former. 

‘Or, to take another test, what progress has been 
made in these latter days by the first-named countries 
as compared with the second, in all those useful 
institutions by which mankind can render homage to 
the Creator in the pursuit of art and science, and in 
grand undertakings ?’’ 


In regard to France, she affords a double illustra- 


tion, curiously sharing progress and dulness, civilisa- | 


tion and backwardness. All of the former she owes 
to men whom the Church would never have claimed 
as her sons. All the latter to the Church system 
acting on a part of the people. 

Again, he asks, what part has the Church taken in 
the advancement of liberty, toleration, the peaceful 
intercourse of nations, and the spirit of enterprise ? 
In Mexico, where the Church prevails, all is con- 








Australia, the Church has had no share. 


‘«‘ But more than that, another question might also 
be asked, which, without entering into details—that 


| are liable to be questioned by many—is really matter 





| secure future ? 
| inquiries which, according to the promises contained 
| in the Papal Bull, we might expect the Council to 





of fact. Whence comes that disordered spirit by 
which in our days Catholic societies exclusively are 
agitated—the spirit of revolution? In using this 
word I do not here intend to apply it in the widest 
sense—that which expresses a universal law felt more 
or less deeply, but common to all humanity. I use 
it in that special way which signifies the violent, 
brutal, and envious form of revolution, which, from 
the end of the last century up to the present day, has 
rent and distracted the most beautiful countries of 
Europe. Germany, England, Switzerland, and 
America have their revolutions in ideas, their modi- 
fications, their progress, their changes for the better 
or for the worse. But all this is carried on without 
anger and violence, without blows and bloodshed. 
They may have other evils, because humanity can 
never be exempt from such, but they are free from 
that terrible social plague—chronic revolution; the 
not being able to say to-day what may happen to- 
morrow; and what is more, these nations have not, 
like us, their only hope of existence in the exercise 
of force, which seems at the present time to have 
become our sole means of persuasion. 

‘‘Which of the Catholic nations can live like 
England and America in the exercise of the greatest 


| activity, and in a state of constant social and political 


agitation, without a large standing army? In how 
many Catholic countries has not the Government 
more than once collapsed during recent years; and 
how many of them can look forward to a more 
Here we have another series of 


take into consideration.” 


The evils which he deplores so greatly in the 
Roman Church he ascribes to the intense thirst for 
authority, stimulated as it is in the present day by 
the insubordination of the age. 


“This thirst for authority,” says our author, 
‘* called forth in the first instance by the insubordina- 
tion of the age, and kept up with the view of main- 
taining order and unity in the Church, too often 
results in destroying the first and impairing the 
second; it tends to paralyze the collective action of 
the hierarchy of the Church, and concentrates it in 
the head, thereby isolating the clergy from the rest 
of society. Moreover, the excessive use of authority 
in relation to the masses has the result of weakening 
and sometimes of suppressing the working of indi- 
vidual consciences, by absorbing their sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in the sole conscience of Church 
authority, and so the perception of good and evil 
ceases to be personal and spontaneous, and becomes 
reflective and obligatory. It often happens that a 
Catholic, unless gifted with an unusual superiority of 
mind, has no knowledge of good and evil other than 
that which he derives from the external authority, 
which in many cases is represented by any chance 
individual, Nor is this only with regard to questions 
of principle, where such help may be sometimes 
both desirable and salutary, but the same external 
direction is applied on all occasions, in all contin- 
gencies, in the every-day life of the people, and is 
carried by simple natures into trivial details, and 
matters of no importance. 

“The consequence of such an excessive submis- 
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sion to authority is that the human conscience, being 
often ill-guided, is likely to go astray; at any rate, 
never having learned to reflect and judge for itself, it 
loses the capacity for so doing, grows gradually 
weaker, and at last becomes impotent, just as the 
members of the body, if never used, lose their 
strength. A double evil, and a very serious one, 
results from this state of things. In the first place, 
when 4a Catholic, brought up as we have described, 
is deprived of the external guidance which supports 
him, he has no rule or restraint to keep him straight, 
and the recoil from such a despotism at the present 
day frequently throws the pupils of the Jesuits into 
the wildest revolutionary excesses. In the second 
place, the external authority can only find expression 
through words spoken or written, and being unable 
to follow the infinite complexities of human action, 
or to discern the secret recesses of the human heart, 
cannot give arule of right and wrong to meet all 
contingencies ; so that there must still remain many 
cases in which an individual being without that 
guidance can only ascertain the right course by con- 
sulting the delicate and indefinable instinct of his 
own conscience. Hence arise the subtleties, the 
mental compromises, and the disingenuousness too 
frequently met with among our people.” - 


The writer of the book is himself a devout and 
conscientious Catholic, and his whole desires aie 
for the reform of the Church. His views therefore, 
are, on the whole very like those propounded by 
Father Hyacinthe in London, to which we have 
already, referred. The statements which he makes 
about the Vatican Council are quite in accordance 
with those contained in the Letters of Quirinus, to 
which Archbishop Manning gave a bold contradic- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN WHISKY WAR. 


At a recent conference of Temperance workers in 
London, it was stated by Mr. Eli Johnson, of 
Brooklyn, that very remarkable results had followed 
the temperance battle. The number of breweries 
closed in the States in twelve months, was 1,030. 
There had been a reduction in the manufacture of 
whisky zz six months to the extent of two and a 
half million of gallons. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts, there was a falling-off in the manufacture 
of beer and ale to the extent of 116,585 barrels in 
one year. In Portland, eighteen months ago, there 
had been 500 drinking saloons; now there was 
not one. Mr. Johnson narrated the remarkable 
success that had attended the efforts of individual 
workers in the cause. In the case of Oliver Cotton, 
who had several drinking saloons of his own during 
the war, not only had these been abandoned, but as 
the agent of the brotherhood, he had been the means 
of closing above six hundred in the city of Brooklyn 
alone. Another very energetic worker was Frank 


Murphy, who was converted while in prison, and | 
| Japanese Christians 


being pardoned out, had within the past four years 
been electrifying multitudes by his temperance ad- 
dresses, inasmuch, that in twelve months, he had 
induced no less than 35,000 persons in Illinois to 
sign the pledge, 





III,—-JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN JAPAN. 


While at home, the Lord’s day is apt to get more 
and more of the features of the other days, it is 
remarkable to find that, out of sheer regard to the 
temporal advantages of the Day of Rest, the Japanese 
Government have enacted the observance of Sunday. 
The New York Independent gives the following in- 
teresting narrative :— 


“The recent proclamation of the Prime Minister 
of Japan, declaring that hereafter Sunday shall be 
observed as a day of rest in the Government offices 
throughout the empire, has an encouraging signifi- 
cance to those who watch the progress ‘of Christian 
ideas in Japan. The five-line announcement of 
the Pressler Sanjo, to the In, Sho, Shi, Cho, Fu, 
and Ken—as the trunk and branches of the 
Government, from Supreme Council to county 
offices, are designated—has a history behind it. In 
November, 1872, when the Mikado had determined 
on abolishing the lunar and adopting the solar calen- 
dar, it was intended then to adopt Sunday, out of 
pure convenience. ‘This good intention was spoiled 
by the imprudence of a French Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary in Tokio, who exultingly remarked to one ot 
the supreme counsellors that, having adopted the 
calendar of Christendom, with its Sunday, they might 
as well at once take the next step, and recognise 
Christianity. This remark was understood as a taunt ; 
and the native Conservatives, hearing of it, immedi- 
ately took measures to secure the retention of the old 
holidays—the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th days of 
each month—and to prevent the recognition of Sun- 
day. They were successful. lated with their 
victory, they next demanded the purging of the schools 
of such text-books as Wayland’s and Haven's ‘ Moral 
Science,’ and issued orders forbidding the attendance 
of students at Christian churches or Bible-classes. 
Their next step was to prohibit the engagement of any 
minister or teacher of the Christian religion in the 
Government schools. They then boldly attempted to 
have the foreign instructors teach on Sundays, and 
take their holidays on the Japanese zchi-roku, or 
‘one-six’ days. Only the French teachers in the 
Imperial College agreed to this, the American and 
English refusing. The baffled school officer took 
his revenge in refusing to re-engage the American 
instructor most prominent, in advocating the faithful 
maintenance of Sunday as a day of rest. Three 
years have now passed, and the significance of the 
recognition of Sunday as a day of Test in Japan is 
seen in this: that, whereas in 1872 such a measure 
so alarmed the anti-Christian or active pagan element 
in Japan, now, in 1876, that element is not to be 
feared, and the adoption of Sunday. has so far 
scarcely suggested the thought of opposition. The 
direct advantage to Christian labour, and especially 
to preaching, in giving to the native evangelists and 
missionaries a day that accords with the general 
public leisure, and audiences disengaged and ready 
to hear, is simply incalculable. Already the 
in committees of two—the 
apostolic number—are preaching and teaching, un- 
checked and unharmed, in many of the interior 
towns and localities where foreigners are not allowed 
to go.” 
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By SARAH TYTLER, AvuTHoR or “THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” 


CHAPTER XII. 





he si- 
tated 


he 


# tell his 
M father, 
in his 


trate 
condi- 
tion, 
the fate 
of 
Krish- 
nu, even 
with its 
great 
redeem- 
ing 
feature, 
that the 
young Hindoo had died a victim and martyr, 
instead of living a traitor. But when Bennet 
went to his father’s side, saw him lying 
disconsolate, and heard him murmuring 
to himself, “I have laboured in vain; I 
have spent my strength for nought, and in 
vain ; yet surely my judgment is with the 
Lord, and my work with my God,” he made 
his decision. 

“Your work is with your God, my dear 
father,” said Bennet aloud, “ He has revealed it. 
I have just returned from witnessing Krishnu 
Mirza’s good confession. The poor boy has 
testified nobly, at last; instead of drawing 
back, and turning against us, of which we in 
our faithlessness falsely accused him. Now 
he is beyond temptation and suffering, alike ; 
he has gone by that way, and to that home 
of which you so often told him, to await you 
there.” 

Mr. Hill was much moved and overcome 
by the tale of which he insisted on hearing 
every particular. ‘ My poor, poor Krish- 
nu—my one son in the faith as you are my 
son in the flesh, whom I led to the cruel 
death from which I could not save him. 


Could nothing have been done to deliver | 


him, Bennet? are you sure he heard and 
saw "you? Oh, if we had never distrusted 


ENNET | 


whether 


sh ould | 


pros-| 


&c. 


| him—our best pupil; the gentle, diligent 
| fellow, so pleased to please us, who never 
offended us, who was so far removed from 
acts of violence! What he must have suf- 
fered! How his tender spirit must have 
been agonised.” 

Bennet was tempted sorrowfully to doubt 
his own wisdom in having carried to his 
father tidings, which, with all their ineffable 

| consolation, so wrung his fatherly heart. 
That was a sad night for Bennet, and 
before it was over, he entered upon what 
he was forced to regard as another stage of 
their trial. He was called on to act in the 
| first but probably not the last exercise of the 
office to which he had lately been ordained 
in very different circumstances. He was 
sent for by Major Ramsay, to take the 
clergyman’s duty in the first burial from 
the Assembly Rooms; one of the wounded 
English soldiers, whose hurt had been slight 
to begin with, had fevered under the wound, 
and died suddenly, within half an hour of 
the death of Krishnu Mirza. 

There was only one method left of 
disposing of the dead speedily and safely. 
Those who had been his fellows in cap- 
tivity were only too thankful that they had 
the option of such a method. After night- 
fall, that which had been mortal of Tom 
Dickinson, was wrapped in his blanket, and 
carried by his major and doctor (for it was 
not thought advisable to propose such a 
service to the native servants, who had 
risked caste as well as life, by remaining 
shut up with the English) through the back 
passages out into the yard and down to the 
verge of the Gheelkok. ‘Then, after Bennet 
had read a prayer, the corpse was consigned 
to the yellow stream, narrowing and shrink~- 
ing under the approaching hot season, but 
still deep enough to prove a defence, and 
more than deep enough to receive and roll 
along in its flood another sorrowful sign of 
the times, another imperative warning, if 
there were a European left at the lower 
stations, to distinguish and take to heart 
the freight which the river bore. 

Bennet paused for a moment to ponder it 
all. Who next should be given to these 

| waters ? if he should be there to read the 

portion of the service, always pathetic with 

its mingling of sorrow and hope, never so 

pathetic as in such circumstances? He 
56 
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thought of Krishnu, denied all Christian 
burial, with his body mangled as if wild 
beasts had torn it, yet surely ascended in 
spirit and in holy gladness, ascribing salva- 
tion to the Lamb—while the stars of the 
summer night came out big and lustrous, as 
they had shone on the happy party at 
“ Little Simla,” as they were shining at that 
moment on the unprotected heads of Anne 
Grey and her companions, in some encamp- 
ment in the jungle. How keenly Anne 
would mourn, yet rejoice at the end here of 
Krishnu Mirza. 

The next day brought some lightening of 
the oppression, some brightening of all faces. 
Mr. Hill awoke from a short sleep refreshed 
and comforted. He could bear to talk of 
Krishnu, and of what the missionary called 
the offering up of his son in the faith with 
resignation and solemn thankfulness. The 
pain and the shame of the death weré over, 
only its nobility and glory remained. Had 
the Hindoo lived to assert his Christianity, 
though God’s strength might have been 
made perfect in weakness, his experience 
would have been almost intolerably hard and 
trying to a lad of his mild and susceptible 
nature. He was saved from all the dis- 
owning by kindred and friends, all the scorn 
and reproach, all the national infamy, which, 
even with God’s grace to help him to bear 
it, would have gone far towards crushing 
him. Instead, his death stood out a grand 
example, rather than an awful beacon. The 
blood of the martyrs, Mr. Hill was persuaded, 
was, as it had always been, the seed of the 
Church. Now that a native martyr’s blood 
had been shed on the soil of Nirzaghur, at 


I think they will-go to Calcutta; you re- 
member what a fine city—almost English in 
some quarters, Calcutta was, Mrs. Hynd ?” 

“Yes, marm,” answered Mrs. Hynd, lifting 
up her heavy eyes ; ‘‘ but I’m thinking what- 
ever will the-ladies and the gentlemen be 
doing with my children; the little things 
will be main tired and fretty. Missus 
Barry and Missus Buggins ’as got their own 
families to look arter; as for Hynd, he will 
be fretting as bad as any, for want of me to 
look arter ’em. He’s useless, like other 
men, with children. ‘He wants me to look 
arter hisself, he do—though he’s right down 
steady and kind-hearted, my man—that I 
should as good as praise myself. But 
please, marm, when will we be to follow 
to Calcutty? I cannot think why doctor 
should keep me here—save that I ama 
little light in the head. I feel more like 
washing at a tub for ten hours, like mother 
used to do at home, or walking ten miles on 
a stretch, than lying in bed, if this can be 
called a bed.” 

“You must let the doctor judge, he 
knows best ; you must wait till the lightness 
of head is gone; you are not so strong as 
you think, that is only the strength of fever, 
though the doctor says you are doing very 
well. You'll not grudge keeping me com- 
pany—we'll not look beyond the present 
moment, we'll make the best of it. Please 
God, the time may come when the days 
of our mourning shall be ended; when you 





| 


last a church would spring up and grow there, | 


and the dry bones would live. 
All was still without. 
townsmen had withdrawn and carried off 
with them every vestige of their outrage, as 
if it had contented them for the moment. 
Dr. Warren reported favourably of his 
patients. Mrs, Trefusis was bearing up 
bravely under her sister’s absence. She 
kept poring over a map of the country, 
which had become practically useless, its 
character was so changed, if she had but 
known it, and tracing every step of Anne’s 
supposed progress, calling on her husband 
and Bennet Hill to help her in her con- 
jectures. She would sit on the mattress on 
which sick Mrs. Hynd lay, and explain to 
her the course of her husband and children— 
saying, now they will be here, and to-morrow 
they will be there, and in a week or ten 
days at most, they will be at Calcutta—*“ for 


The ruffianly | 


and I and baby with us, and my husband 
and all dear friends here—among the rest 
these poor native servants who are so good 
as to stay and share our trouble, and who 
know themselves suspected all the time, 
will be delivered and restored to those we 
love, never to be parted from them again,” 
said Mattie, with folded hands and wistful, 
quavering voice. 

Mr. Hill continued tranquil, and even 


step towards recovery. 
himself as he had not yet done since he 
received his wound. He sat up in bed 
supported by pillows. When Bennet came 


ing and found his father alone in the sultry 
golden twilight, in place of his uttering the 
mournful lamentation of the previous evening 
he was repeating to himself, in a clear, sonorous 
voice, a triumphant apostrophe. 
this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious 





|in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
| his strength ? I that speak in righteousness, 








hopeful ; and he seemed to have taken a long | 
He could raise | 


back to him after a short absence in the even- | 


“Who is | 
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mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wine-fat ? I have trodden the 
wine-press alone ; and of the people there 
was none with me: for I will tread them in 


mine anger, and trample therh in my fury; | 


and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment. 
For the day of vengeance is in mine heart, 
and the year of my redeemed is come.” 

Mr. Hill was pleased that Bennet should 
sit down and talk with him. He reiterated 
his assurance that the blood of the martyr 
wa» she seed of the Church. For the first 
time in Bennet’s remembrance his father 
took a sanguine view of the future prospects 
of the mission, ignoring altogether their 
present calamities, and speaking as if with 
the full conviction that Bennet at least had a 
long life and much work before him. “ And 
the Lord’s work will prosper in your hands,— 
you have been a good son to me, my boy, 
but never half so good as when you took 
upon you a higher service, and became my 
best helper, my comrade with whom I took 
counsel and laboured side by side. Mission 
affairs began to look brighter from that day.” 
Mr. Hill proceeded to review the past in a 
spirit that was not only meek and resigned, 
but even confident and cheerful. It was as 


if he had borrowed for once his son’s ur- | 


broken energies and eager expectations : for 
now it was Mr. Hill who descanted elo- 
quently and happily on the field—the fallow 
ground that was broken up, the harvest that 
was sure to follow, and it was Bennet who 
listened with his heaviness and sorrow just 
lit up by the improvement on his father. 

Mr. Hill, with his gaunt face flushed and 
animated, actually looked younger and 
fresher than Bennet had ever known him. 
He spoke thankfully of the work of the Abbé 
Dubois and the Padre Giulio Cesare, in 
addition to that of Swartz and Martyn, 
Carey and Marshman. He dwelt on the 
character of the good Rajah Serfagee, and 
on the attainments of Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, saying he believed they were Christians 
in heart, and trying to find a parallel between 
their failure in a public and complete renun- 
ciation of Brahminism, and the conduct of 
Naaman the Syrian, when his master leant 
on his hand and he bowed himself in the 
house of Rimmon. He expatiated on Sheik 
Salah, who came secretly like Nicodemus 
by night to listen to Henry Martyn’s preach- 
ing, was converted without his converter’s 
knowledge, and brought, in his turn, thirty- 
nine Hindoos to Christianity, making fragrant 


| 

| the memory of those apparently fruitless 
Cawnpore sermons.* 

| He wandered away to Elijah and _ his 
| bitter complaint of the utter apostasy of 
| Israel, when he was rebuked and consoled 
with the heavenly tidings of the seven 
thousand who had never bowed the knee to 
Baal. Mr. Hill began to speculate with awe 
and joy whether he too might not have been 
blessed without his knowledge in awakening 
unconsciously an Abdullah, who should 
come bringing sons and daughters with him 
to greet him, and help him to lay the honour 
at the feet of Him, who alone was true and 
worthy—whether he too might not have been 
rash and harsh in judging and condemning 
the indifference of his European brethren. 
He became so excited and uplifted over the 
supposition that when Captain and Mrs. 
Trefusis came knocking at the door to 
inquire for him, he said they were to enter 
and hear that all was well with him. 

Mattie prayed to be permitted to drive 
away the pest of flies from him, and when he 
| objected, saying, “No, my dear, it would 
be more like the thing if somebody were 
occupied diminishing the plague to you,” 
she represented, ‘“‘Oh, Harry and every- 
body does that, now that Anne is not here to 
| monopolise the task; but, dear sir, let me 
do what Anne used to do for me, it will help 
me to feel asif I were Anne, to think that she 
is—as I know she is—here in spirit,” he 
suffered her. 

Afterwards he asked her to sing a hymn 
tohim. Harry looked doubtful, and Bennet 
was about to interpose; but she complied 
immediately, making her own selection and 
singing in the sweet silvery voice which fell 
like dew on the hearts of the listeners :-— 





“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain, 
His Seshoul banner streams afar; 
Who follows in His train?” 


When she came to the verse— 


“Who best can drink His cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train.” 


She bowed her head, but did not break 
down—it was over other eyes than hers or 


dimness came. 


remained still full of his newly found serenity 


and satisfaction, and as he declared that he | 
could not skep, Bennet sat by him chatting | 


with him till far on in the night. 








* Pioneers.” 








Mr. Hill’s, whose tears were all dried, that a | 


When the Trefusises were gone Mr. Hill } 
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The conversation took insensibly a more 
familiar and lighter tone, as Bennet, too, 
became affected by his father’s strange 
buoyance. Mr. Hill descanted—still dwelling 
pertinaciously on mercies and _ blessings, 
on the happiness which he had derived from 
his own and his son’s friendship with the 
Trefusises. He spoke of Harry’s manliness, 
integrity, and kindness, and of the elder 
man’s joy in the younger’s always more 
decided and maturing Christianity; of Mrs. 
Trefusis’s singular sweetness and simple 
goodness. From Mrs. Trefusis Mr. Hill 
passed to Miss Grey, a welcome theme to his 
son, and dwelt with increasing enthusiasm 
on her high qualities. “I always told you 
what a very fine girl that was, Ben, with all 
her little failings in temper and wisdom— 
specks in the sun. How untiring in service, 
how perfect—inasmuch as it was unconscious 
—in self-denial! Nothing was an obstacle to 
her ; difficulties in language that would have 
staggered the keenest and most conscientious 
scholar were fairly faced and conquered by 
her ; she was a jewel ot a pupil—not indeed 
all confiding and clinging like my sainted 
Krishnu, but so honest, so undaunted, so 
unsparing of herself. She had made very 
considerable progress, wonderful for a 
woman, in both Tamil and Hindustani, and 
was about to enter upon Persian. I do not 
believe her success was due so much to her 
abilities—though, of course, these were 
excellent—as to her indomitable will, her 
perseverance, and her unslumbering desire 
to be of service in God’s world. As to the 
hidden depths of tenderness in her character, 
you saw what was lavished on her sister. I 
was proud of her—I often thought then, 
sinfully proud, but I think now that she was 
given me for encouragement and compensa- 
tion. Do you remember what you once said 
to me, my lad, of the evil and the ungracious- 
ness of declining to accept God’s encourage- 
ment and compensation? Why, she would 
have soon been ready to take your place in 
the schools, the drudgery and anxiety would 
have been nothing to her—and she a woman, 
a beautiful high-bred woman. If she return 
to England it will seem as if her talents 
and their training will be lost. But I will 
not distrust my Maker again, I have done 
with anticipating evil. She came in here to 
take farewell of me, and stooped down and 
kissed me on the forehead as I lay. She 
could hardly speak, poor thing; she was so 
terribly cut wp by her compulsory dismissal, 
but she managed to say, ‘Dear sir, your 
lessons will not be in vain.’” 





“ Father, will it surprise you,” said Bennet | 
with his clouded face radiant for the moment, | 
“will you like very much to hear that if we | 
live to come out of this trouble, Anne Grey 
will be your daughter ?” | 

The old man turned his eyes keenly on | 
Bennet with signs of surprise. 

“No, indeed, it is no mere piece of pre- | 
sumption on my part,” Bennet went on, | 
reading his look. ‘‘ Don’t think so poorly | 
of your son’s judgment and modesty, I beg. | 
Your peerless princess has done a humble 


squire the honour to signify as much to him. | 
It is all agreed, so far as she and I are con- | 


cerned.” 
‘My dear Bennet, is it possible?” cried 


his father, capable under the stimulus of the | 


news of holding out both his hands and 
feebly grasping his son’s. ‘I congratulate 
you with all my heart. I think only this was 


wanting—and yet I had enough to convince | 
But | 
you remember that when He bade the nets | 
which had caught nothing all night be let | 


me of the royal bounty of my Master. 


down for a final draught, they came up so 
heavily laden that the ship was ready to sink ; 
and when He told his doubting disciples to 
cast the net on the other side of the boat there 
were the hundred and fifty and three fishes 
which it held without bursting. Yet, you 
do surprise me, Ben.” 

Bennet laughed and was startled by the 
sound of his own laughter. 
prevent him from proceeding almost gleefully 
to recount to his father what an opinionative, 
disagreeable girl he had thought Anne Grey 
at first ; how gradually, almost reluctantly, he 
had felt compelled to modify and change his 
opinion; how he had done penance on 
account of the position in which he had placed 


himself by his brief dislike, and by the terms | 


of something like hostility into which he had 


found the two had fallen, and which had been | 


hard to alter. For Anne had a mind‘and a 
spirit of her own, and would not be pacified 
and wooed by a word, until he had made 
ample atonement for his short-sightedness. 
His father laughed in return. “It is like 


a romance, boy, and not only was I never | 
given to romance reading, I thought I had | 


done with ail romance ere ever 1 saw your 
face.” 

“‘We have never done with romance, sir, 
whether we consent to read it or not. We 
might as soon propose to have done with 
human nature.” 

“ Ah! Ben, it reminds me of your mother, 
whom I lost—lost for a while—my heaviest 
earthly loss, six-and-twenty years ago, She 





It did noc | 
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was very like you, anc not entirely unlike 
Miss Grey, in some things. Contradictions 
and disappointments did not overcome her, 
as they have overcome me. She rose under 
and enabled me to bear them. She had faith 
and hope to spare for both. I was another 
man while she lived—and lived for me and 
the work God had given us to do.” 

** And you will be another ma again ; at 
evening-tide it will be light,” prophesied 
Bennet, by this time carried away entirely 
from the present, in the vivid apprehension 
of an ardently longed-for future, which only 
a few hours before had appeared to him dim, 
dark, and all but hopeless. 

“Perhaps,” assented his father dreamily ; 
‘but I am wondering what it will be like for 
me to get back my own wife, my Jane? I 
have not often trusted myself to think of it ; 
but now I shall go to sleep upon the wonder 
as we did when we were children over some 
promised good. I could sleep now, Ben, | 
thanks for your company, my dear fellow, | 
and above all thanks for your grand news. | 
Good night, and God bless you. ” 

It was so late that Bennet did not 
consider it worth while to undress, but flung | 
himself, as he had got into the custom of 
doing lately during his watch by his father’s 
sick-bed, into a large chair which he 
remembered fondly, the last thing before he 
closed his eyes, that Anne Grey had procured 
for his use, out of the scraps of furniture 
which had been sent to the Assembly Rooms. 
He dozed off, and slept for an hour or two. 
When he started up wide awake, hot and 
oppressed, instead of chill and stiff as in 
colder regions, he found that the early dawn 
which he had left coming in, had been 
replaced by broad day. He fancied for a 
moment that his father had slept too, and 
was sleeping still, with a beam of light from 
an open space in the jalousie falling on his 
white hair and worn face in its repose, and 
reminding Bennet of what had been so rare 
an experience with him—the manner in which 
he had seen it enkindled on the previous 
evening. 

But a step nearer, a startled touch was 
enough to apprise the son that there was no 
breath between the parted lips, no heat in the 
ashen check. His father slept the sleep 
_ from which there was no awakening in this 





| final flash and gone out for ever here. He 
had spoken his last good night, and with it 
given his last blessing. He knew now what 
| it was like to get back his own wife, and to 





had been light at eventide before the mis- 
sionary rested from his life-long toil, and left 
his works to follow him. 

For one minute Bennet cried, “My 
father, my father!” and was smitten with 
acute grief. They had been not only true 
father and son, but fellow-soldiers in the 
great army,—close friends and loyal comrades, 
as Mr. Hill had said they were—so happy, 
so sympathetic together when that very day 
had dawned, so far apart in joy and sorrow 
now. But the next moment the survivor was 
re-called to a perception of his own selfish- 
ness, his folly of sorrow. Who was he, and 
what were his circumstances that he should 
lament over and grudge his father the rest he 
had so well earned, the joy that had been in 
store for him, of which he seemed to have 
drunk the first draught while still on the 
borders of two worlds? This was a peaceful 
as well as a blessed end, so much better 
than could have been hoped for at this 
terrible time, for the father and brother in 
one, who had borne the yoke for many a 
weary year, and who lay there now with all 
the wrinkles smoothed out of his high 
forehead. It had not been for him as for 
Krishnu Mirza—to whom he was so soon 
re-united, who was doubtless even now 
hailing his spiritual father—to end his con- 
fession with his blood, and to bear his first 
testimony with his last breath. 

It would better become Bennet to summon 
the neighbours and friends who were left 
to him, in order to tell them, as he who 
lay there had bidden him tell the Trefusises 
not twelve hours before, that it was all well 
with his father. 

It was some time after Bennet had made 
his announcement, and after the melancholy 
arrangements consequent upon it had been 
entered into, that he was sufficiently dis- 
engaged to notice that Harry Trefusis, whom 
the tidings must have reached, had not come 
to him. But even as the thought occurred 
to Bennet, Captain Trefusis entered the 
room where his friend was sitting, looking 
the more sorrowful and careworn of the two, 
and taking Bennet’s hand wrungit. ‘ Bennet,” 
he said, “you have lost your father, and I, 
who was a father this morning, am childless 
now. My baby has only lived to gasp out 
breath for a few hours. So bad is our case, 
and so well does Mattie guess it, though she 
makes little sign, that she is content to be 
a childless mother. Come and look at the 
little face that has never either smiled or 
wept.” 


| see with her the King in his beauty. There | As Bennet stood over the cradle where 
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the dead infant lay in its tender beauty, 
Harry said hoarsely, ‘He might have 
grown up to be a man, might have been to 
me what you were to your father, might have 
proved Mattie’s pride and stay.” 

“He is safe in the Almighty arms,” said 
Bennet. 

Then Harry Trefusis remembered a mes- 
sage from his wife to Bennet. “ My poor 
wife shrinks from the little body being put 


in her first sleep, ‘Oh, there are the alli- 
gators!’ but she says if you will lay it 
within your father’s arms as he would have 
held it for baptism, she will be satisfied. 


It is only a woman’s fancy, but I know you | 


will not refuse to gratify it at such a time.’ 
Bennet did not refuse. Harry and he 
placed the child on the still heart of its 
father and mother’s friend, and reverently 
wrapped round them the blanket which was 
to serve for their coffin, then walked in 
silence the first of the little group that did 





honour to their former chaplain. 

Bennet read the prayers as on the former 
occasjon. 

The friends who had gone on a merry 
excursion—light-hearted 1ads together, who 
had drawn nearer to each other till their early 
half-boyish «iking was cemented by the 
costliest, most enduring cement—stood with 
bared heads, side by side, fatherless and 
childless, and heard half-stunned, yet con- 
scious each of the other’s share 1n it, the 
dull splash in the water which sounded the 
end of so many dear ties and sweet hopes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Some of Mrs. Trefusis’s old servants, to 
whom she had always been very kind, 
showed themselves, under all the cruel 
doubt—the universal and evil fruit of this 
miserable civil war, almost touchingly fond 
of, and faithful to their Mem Sahib. Under 
the great disadvantages of her situation, she 
recovered, contrary to Bennet Hill’s expecta- 
tions, with marvellous celerity. It seemed 
no time since the birth of her child, when 
she was again with her husband among his 
friends, looking only more girlish and lovelier 
than ever, with her auburn hair, which had 
been cut short for coolness, clustering in 
a child’s short curls about her forehead and 
neck—a still greater air of slightness and 
fragility added to her always delicate beauty, 
a quiet steadfastness battling successfully 
with her languor. 

There was nobody to wait for now, save 
poor Mrs. Hynd, who still lay in the unre- 


She has cried out | 
| hurt—were so far well that Major Ramsay | 
| had consented to their making an attempt | 


| laxing grasp of fever, and the young ensign, 
Mr. Pratt, whose thigh had been broken in 
the solitary attack on the Assembly Rooms. 
Though he was but a shrunk, pale version 
| of the muscular lad he had been, he was 
beginning to limp painfully a pace or two, 
and to insist pluckily that he was no worse 
for his wound, and was quite ready to travel 
a few hundred miles, so soon as the marching 
order should be issued. 
The other men—privates who had been 





the native servants, who had stuck to the 
party, to reach neutral territory, or to follow 
| in the track, if they could still determine it, 
|of the former fugitives. If this second 
detachment made good their expedition for 
twelve hours, and had a reasonable assurance 
of any road they could take being open, 
they were not to return, but to send back 
a scout with the welcome information tc 
Major Ramsay, while they tarried in the 
first place of safety, till they should be 
joined by their companions. Not only was 
Major Ramsay under the impression that 
two small companies were more likely to 
escape observation, and would be more 
manageable than one large - ineffectually- 
organized party, but his rapidly diminishing 
provisions rendered it absolutely incumbent 
on him that he should get rid of as many of 
the mouths in his garrison as he could dis- 
miss with a good conscience. He had 
resolved—and the mere prospect of taking 
active measures once more was an immense 
relief to him—that if the messenger brought 
back even the most moderately favourable 
report, he would no longer delay or depend 
upon aid from other stations which he began 
to fear were as ill-bested as his own, and of 
which he was growing desperate, but would 
risk all by setting out. The sick woman, 
Hynd, young Pratt, and Mrs. Trefusis would 
be conveyed in palanquins by the bearers 
| left to them, while he and Captain Trefusis, 
the doctor and Bennet Hill rode in turn the 
two horses—those of the major and the 
doctor (Captain Trefusis’s horse had carried 
away Anne Grey), which remained to them. 
The last remnant of the party in the 
Assembly Rooms were only awaiting the 
arrival of the scout to learn whether the 
perils of the journey—exhausting in any cir- 
| cumstances, now that the hot season had set 
in—were so insurmountable that it would be 
madness to brave them; or whether the worst 
dangers could be so evaded or controlled, 


| in company with all save three or four of 
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that they might be dared in preference to the | 
| certainty of perishing miserably of starvation 


or of falling’a prey to a savage foe. 

Major Ramsay was in a state of feverish 
excitement for the appearance of his mes- 
senger and the nature of the message. But 
the others took the suspense more coolly. 
They had become inured in a degree to their 
position, which was to the end, by a merciful 


| alleviation, only partially and intermittently 
| apprehended by them, even in spite of the 


fate of Krishnu Mirza. 

There had been no farther demonstration 
from the native town,since the martyrdom 
of Krishnu. There had even been a few 
secret overtures made to the native servants, 
in the form of small offerings of eggs, vege- 


tables and fruit, for the use of the sahibs and | 


their company. It was not wonderful that 


the true state of matters—difficult, next to | 


impossible for the sufferers to realise fully, 
even at that date—remained in a measure 
veiled from them. They were more taken 
up with what in itself was pressing enough, 
the present discomfort of spending so much 
of the hot season cooped up in the Assembly 
Rooms, with a larder nearly bare, and few 
changes of wardrobe, than engrossed by 
what further terror might be coming upon 
them. The very dust, flies, and mosquitoes, 


On another day, when young Pratt had been 
somehow recalling the great English school 
| which he had left not so many years behind, 
| its cricket fields, and the encounters and 
| triumphs there, and was relieving the fast 
| coming train of associations by pouring out 
|a breathless, disjointed narrative of swift 
| batting and slow bowling, sharp runs and 
| stumped wickets, to which Bennet Hill and 
| Mrs. Trefusis served as listeners ; just after 
| the latter had entered heartily into the glow- 
| ing description, with which Bennet was only 
| familiar by hearsay, and had supplemented 

them by her various brothers’ experiences, 
she suddenly burst into tears and sobbed 
bitterly for a few moments, while the narrator 
| stopped short, opened-mouthed, and he and 
Bennet gazed at her abashed, as if they had 
| been guilty of some thoughtless barbarity. 
| “ Never mind,” she said through her sobs ; 
‘don’t blame yourselves. Indeed, I like to 
hear those old stories. I shall be all right 
again presently ;” and so she was, and then 
she told them what had distressed her. 
** You were speaking so well, Mr. Pratt,” she 
| said with a faint smile, “that you made me 
| orget for a moment where I was. I believe 
| I fanciéd we were all at home again. Home 
with mamma and papa and the others—every 
one of them; even Jane who is with her 








occupied men and women with their infini- | husband in New Zeaiand, and little Hughie 
tesimal wearing worries—even as criminals | who is at sea, were in the drawing-room, or 
on the brink of execution have been known | the smoking-room, or the garden. Harry 
to forget the sentence which, so far as they | and I were going in the next moment to 
are concerned, has been distinctly announced | join them. Baby was alive and with us, 
to them, in fretting over temporary ailments | ready to be dandled in their arms by-and-by. 


and trifling annoyances. 

Sometimes a little group of the Trefusises 
and the doctor, or of Mrs. Trefusis, Bennet 
Hill, and Mr. Pratt, after comparing notes 
on the heat and engaging in various ingenious 
contrivances to improvise nets and self- 
acting fans, in order to get the better of 
their small but inveterate foes, would manage 
to forget for half an hour their peculiar 
circumstances and would sit chatting 
together in one of the great empty rooms, 
as if they had been in their own bungalows, 
and all Hindostan were covered with their 
tributary and faithful armies. In such con- 
versations the sweet treble of Mrs. Trefusis’s 
voice would pipe out with absolute gaiety. 
It was after one of those indulgences in 


oblivion that their stout major—stout no | 


longer, but falling away to his bones—took 
Bennet Hill aside, and surprised him by 
saying in rising agitation, “ For God’s sake 
don’t let her—Mrs. Trefusis I mean—laugh, 
or it will drive me mad.” 





| There was notacloud in the sky or a fear 
| in our hearts. Then I half remembered the 

truth, but still it was like a hideous dream 
| which I should awake and shake off the next 
|moment; and then and there, it all came 


back fresh and keen, and it seemed as if all | 


| the sharp pain and sore resistance were to 
do over again. But thank God it is not so. 
| I dare say you know all about it, for you 





| must dream ‘sometimes, as I do of the fields, | 








| lanes, and woods round Pemberton—once it | 


| was of a seaport garrison town with white 
| cliffs, high downs and a great old grey 
| castle, and oh! sucha cool blue sea—though 
|I was only twice in my life at Dover—and 
| then you will awake as I do, and find that 
| it has only been a dream.” 

“ But don’t think I mind so very, very 
| much,” she said to Bennet, when Mr. Pratt 
| had walked away, hanging his head, as if he, 
poor young fellow, were the offender. 
‘* Life is not such a very desirable thing after 
all, is it? I have lived long enough at 
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twenty-three to know that even with a dear 
good fellow like Harry for a lover and hus- 
band, and with so many kind friends of all 
sorts, for you are every one of you down—that 
I should say down—to my poor Amina and 
Azeezeen, so kind tome. But I have known 

sO many partings already,” she said plain- 
' tively, shaking her head, “first from those at 
home, then from Anne, then from my own 





et 


= 
— 


dear little baby whom they just let me see, 
and that was all. But I shall know him 
again, of that I am sure; and do you know I 
cannot help looking forward to knowing him 
better, and to being at rest, for I am so 
often tired now. You do not think that 
it is wrong?” she asked, looking up doubt- 
fully with her large hollow brown eyes in her 
companion’s face. 









Page 8&4, 


“No, surely,” said Bennet in a broken 


| 


“No,” said Bennet, “when we are en 


voice, “and there will be no more partings | gaged in it for the purpose of learning that, 
| among other lessons.” 
. Even without this rebellion, and while | 


there, in heaven, where your child is.” 


Anne was still with us—before baby had been 
born and died—though we were all very, very 
happy, I was beginning to see that life was 
a far graver, harder thing than I had thought 
—I suppose I could not help seeing it.” 





,and respect for ourselves. 


“ Harry and I were to have done such 
great things, to have met and conquered any 
and every trouble of a small income, a trying 
climate, and the opinion of the garrison 
world, in our youth, our love for each other 
I do not fear 
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that we should have failed really,” put in 
Mattie, rearing her fine little head with her 
old gentle pride and tender confidence. 
“ But it would have been more difficult than 
I could have imagined ; we should both of us 
have had to struggle and strive, to make 
many mistakes and grow wiser only by our 
losses. Such households as we keep here 
are a constant drain on our means, and there 
is a kind of rough waste, like what went on 
in the households of the Middle Ages. Anne 
used to say before we left our bungalow—so 
long ago as that seems—and such a dear old 
bungalow as it was with all the defects in its 
system—that if we did not take care we 
should be ruined in ghee and = chupatties. 
Oh! you must mind, Mr. Bennet, when you 
take up house,” said Mrs. Trefusis, so im- 
pressed by her subject as to forget the kind 
of housekeeping they were then sharing, 
with the considerations which had brought 
their conversation to the present point, and 
speaking with the innocent air of superior 
wisdom and large. matronly experience with 
which she had tried to inspirit the other 
soldiers’ wives, underthe attack of the sepoys 
in the first days in the Assembly Rooms, 

“J shall remember—that is, if I have an 
efficient coadjutor, and if we ever do take 
up house,” said Bennet, half smiling, half 
sighing. 

“We might have been removed to some 
larger, gay station,” Mattie continued her 
gentle cogitations.. “I am afraid I was a 
little fond of company,” she said penitently. 
“T liked going out, pleasing and being 
pleased—if it is not very vain in me to say 
the first: only Anne never cared for it, and 
Anne and I were inseparable—that was my 
safeguard when I was a girl. But Anne 
could not have managed to be with me 
always: that would not have been just to 
her—the darling—or to the others, much as 





we two could have wished it. Harry would 
not have crossed me, and he was young and | 
gay himself; besides, he liked having his | 
wife made much of. It would have been a | 
temptation to us, and might have made us | 
grow careless in more than our expenses. 
It might have made us neglect infinitely | 
higher and better things. Think if I had 
done harm in place of being a help to 
Harry, how could I ever have forgiven my- 
self.” 
“T do not think there was much fear of | 
your doing harm to Harry,” said Harry’s | 
friend ; “as it is, I know you have only been | 
a great blessing to him.” 
‘Qh, thank you, thank you,” exclaimed | 


Mattie gratefully; “but you judge me far 
too kindly; you do not know how silly and 
weak I can be. Harry has often told me, 
too, that his getting promotion and being 
sent elsewhere might compel us to be a 
good deal separated, and that would have 
been the worst separation of all. I do not 
know how I could have brought myself to 
bear that. Yes, I see that many things (far 
more than I could have anticipated) would 
have .been-against us. I do not know 
whether it.is because I am tired, or because 
I cannot help. yearning after my baby, but 
Pvdo not; feel.;as if I had the spirit to 
encounter and overcome trials as I used to 
do. - I feel as if-I) would rather be spared 
them, if it were God’s will; as if it might 
be better—if you; can understand me—that 
Harry and I should never: leave this place, 
which we all, complain of and abuse, we 
are such contradictory beings; but that— 
oh! if. only faith and strength’. were given 
us—we might go from it—soméhow, by fever 
like Mrs. .-Hynd, or weakness ‘like our little 
baby, or shot: by accident like your father, 
straight to our long home and. our heavenly 
Father.” ; = 

“That, may be the fate of all of us,” said 
Bennet;;impulsively ; “‘ would that we were 
all as ready.to meet it!” 

“ Oh,, don’t -say that,” she said, shrinking 
blushingly from the praise... “But Harry 
feels the same:-he was. speaking of how 
happy we had been together, and asking me 
if it did not seem as if such happiness could 


not have continued. unimpaired in this sin- | 
ful, sorrowful world—as if changes must have. | 
I know |he meant-that perhaps it ' 


come. 
was best, after all, that it should be the 
great change, and then the awakening, by 
the Lord’s mercy, where there shall be no 
diminution of love, and neither sin nor 
sorrow. I hope it is not great presumption 
in me,” ended Mattie, clasping her thin 
hands, sinking her forehead upon them, and 
speaking low, ‘‘to have a sense sometimes 
as if I were fainting to be not only where 


my baby is, but where He is, who gave me | 


baby and Harry, Anne and my very self, 
who made us and cared for us, and died to 
save us—to kneel down and kiss His feet, 
as the woman in the Bible kissed them, and 
be at peace for ever.” 

“To depart and be with Christ, which is. 
far better,” said Bennet fervently. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“THERE is one thing I should like to 
say,” began Mattie, later that day. “It is 
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an odd question to ask, but our whole life 
is out of the common, is it not? I would 
fain put my question before it is all over— 
that is, if we are to be taken and you 
spared. I have an impression that it will 
be so. It cannot be that you and Mr. Hill 
should have been so well known, and should 
have done so much without purchasing 
some immunity.” 

“Now that poor Krishnu is gone—gone 
as he went,” said Bennet sadly, “ I have no 
expectation of receiving any favour, but the 
reverse. If it should be otherwise, it will 
be for Harry, and you, as well as for my- 
self.” 

“No, you may not be able to manage 
that,” she said thoughtfully. ‘I can see it 
will be far easier for you, a single man, to 
get away, if we should set out, as Major 
Ramsay thinks, and be surrounded and 
stopped, than for Harry and me. Don't 
stay for us, if we cannot keep up with you; 
and if you do get through, I should dearly 
like to be‘told beforehand if there will ever 
be anything—anything particular between 
you and Anne?” 

“There will be everything, my dear 
Mrs. Trefusis,” answered Bennet promptly 
and warmly. “ Haven’t you clearly foreseen 
it? She will be my wife. I give her word 
as well as my own for it—that is, if we live.” 

“Oh, Iam so. happy,” exclaimed Mattie, 
clapping her hands together. 

He turned away: he could not bear that 
joyous congratulation. 

“Yes, why should I not be happy in your 
and Anne’s happiness?” she claimed her 
right eagerly. “Even if Harry and I be 
not there to share it, there will be only a 
short parting—everything counts short from 
this place. Sometimes Harry and I specu- 
lated whether it might not be—whether 
there was not something more than came to 
the surface in your perpetual disputes, to 
which there will be a perpetual truce now. 
We thought that you were made for each 
other, we both wished it, and Harry par- 
ticularly, not only because he was so fond 
of Anne, but because you were his special 
friend. He always said he owed so much to 
you and to your father—indeed, the obliga- 
tion was common to Anne and me.” 

“I can assure you that it was mutual, and 
that my father dwelt on his share of it with 
great satisfaction. He spoke of all that 
your sister, and you, and Captain Trefusis 
had been to him, in the very last conversa- 
tion that we had together.” 

“* Dear, good old man!” said Mattie, her 








eyes swimming in tears for the veteran at 
rest. “I am so glad that he remembered 
us, and that our friendship, which is not 
really broken, of which we had just the fore- 
taste, gave him pleasure. I wish papa and 
mamma had known him—you must tell them 
about him.” 

“That is to look forward, indeed,” said 
Bennet, drawing a long breath; “and I am 
not at all certain that Colonel and Mrs. Grey 
will approve of your sister’s choice.” 

** Oh, they will trust in Anne’s judgment,” 
said Mattie confidently. “They know 
also that, though she will not disobey 
them, still when her mind is made up, she 
will never turn from it. They might have 
preferred that no more of us should come 
out to this unhappy India—though they used 
to call us citizens of the world ; but happily 
there are so many of us, that you see they 
could spare even Anne. Our numbers were 
a very healthy element in our rearing and 
government, Anne always said. Now I 
shall give you something for Anne, some- 
thing I have got and kept ready for such a 
chance as this, and which is such a very 


little parcel that I think you will be able to | 


carry it in any circumstances.” She drew a 
little packet from the pocket of her gown, 
opened it, and showed him locks of her own 
and of Harry’s hair—silky auburn and crisp 
black. “ They have our photographs at home, 
but this is specially for Anne, unless she 
divide it with you. Poor, dear Anne, she 
went in such a hurry, that she did not take 
so much as this, to keep in remembrance, it 
need be. And do you know what this is?” 
She opened a little separate morsel of paper, 
and let him see a few ends of flaxen hair, 
kept together by a silk thread, passing her 
fingers caressingly over this tiniest lock as 
she showed it, and murmuring below her 
breath, “ My baby! my baby!” 


aloud, still with the quietness that she had 
preserved nearly all the time. “I made 
Harry cut it out, for you know the natives 
don’t like to touch evén a dead baby. I 
meant it for him and me, but if we do not 
have all, Anne will keep it for us, and it is 
all that she will eversee of my baby. If every- 
thing had gone well, if he had lived, what an 
aunt Anne would have been! He might have 
gone home to her, and we should have had 
no anxiety, only longing to see his dear face 
—the father and mother’s sickness, with 
which poor Mrs. Ramsay was spent. Ah! 
there is Major Ramsay asking for you; I 
hear his voice. Take your commission ; I 


“This was | 
growing on his dear little head,” she said | 
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must not detain you an instant from our poor 
old Major, who has so much to think of.” 
“Come, Hill,” said Major Ramsay, the 
moment the door was closed. ‘The fellow | 
has returned, and his account is better | 


| 


than I had hoped. We shall turn out to- | 
morrow ; but that is not my present errand. | 
We shall have one less to care for than I | 
anticipated : Warren tells me that the poor 
woman Hynd has been sinking all day, and 
has not another hour to live. I promised | 
her husband that everything should be done 


| forher; I wish you to come and read or pray | 





with her for the last time, and to hear if she | 
has any message to send to her husband or | 
her children, if, God help us all! we ever 
come across each other again.” 

Bennet went and stood and knelt by the 
mattress, touched the feeble hand, and tried 
to get the half-closed eyes to turn to him, 
but it was too late so far as Mrs. Hynd was 
concerned—she was quite insensible, and 
breathed her last in a few minutes after he 
had entered. So there was another, and 
that his last, burial in the Gheeikok. There 
being no sick left to be waited on in the 
Assembly Rooms, for the first time since they 
were attacked, what was left of the little 
party met together, and Bennet, at the 
Major’s request, read the evening service, in 
preparation for their departure by break of day. 

Everything was ready: the major was 
growing more sanguine. It might be that 
he was over eager to interpret, in the manner 
the most favourable to the execution of his 
pre-conceived intention, the news which the 
scout had brought of the progress of the 
avant-couriers of the sortie, and of the state 
of the country. He was not the man in the 
state of mind to be deterred by a whisper that, 
though at a little distance from Nirzaghur 
the road was less encumbered than might 
have been expected, yet in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the native town, 
and within its precincts. the indications 
were less satisfactory. That very afternoon 
and evening, since the messenger’s arrival, 
movements had been remarked which did 
not, indeed, point to the return or arrival of | 
any band of sepoys, but to the presence in | 
some force of the irregular soldiers usually 
in the train of a rajah. 

Major Ramsay was persuaded that these | 
ill-disciplined retainers would not venture to 
attack ever so small a body of Englishmen | 
armed to the teeth. Besides, he trusted | 
that by setting forth early his party might | 
escape the notice and evade an encounter | 
with this division of the enemy. 


| 





‘one of his pistols. 


Everything appeared propitious. There 


| was nothing save profound repose discernible 
in the little town under a pale blue sky, in 


which the morning star still hung. The last 
cavalcade that was to leave the old Assembly 
Rooms, in which there had once been stately 
and gay musters, fell into order hastily. 
A little wan and haggard group, with the 
stoutest heart there beating fast, formed to 
the right of those yew-trees—with regard to 
which the major had often regretted that he 
had not taken steps, even in the preoccupa- 
tion of his mind, on the breaking out of 
the rebellion, to have had the trees cut 
down. All that remained of the pro- 
visions was already stowed in knapsacks on 
the men’s backs. The major had mounted 
his horse, and Dr. Warren had also mounted 
the second horse, which the rest of the 
gentlemen were to ride by turns. Mr. Pratt 
had seen himself ruefully consigned to one 
palanquin, the poles of which were already 
on the shoulders of the bearers ; and Captain 
Trefusis and Bennet Hill were about to put 
Mrs. Trefusis in the other, delaying only 
because a little confusion had arisen among 
the bearers. Suddenly Amina, Mrs. Tre- 
fusis’s ayah, who with her companion had 
been standing close to their mem sahib, and 
loudly bemoaning her departure, threw up 
her arms and uttered a shrill cry. Every- 
body was startled, but only Mrs. Trefusis 
saw the cause of the cry. Several figures of 
natives, armed with firelocks and old cavalry 
swords, were starting out on the left from 
the shelter of the yew-trees. The foremost 
was close behind Harry Trefusis. In a 
second, Mattie flung herself on her hus- 
band’s breast and clasped her arms round 
his neck. Simultaneously with the action 
there was a flash and a report, and the 
linked-together figures fell to the earth. 
Bennet, who was close to them, sprang for- 
ward, stooping to raise them, but ere he 
could execute his purpose he was knocked 
aside, borne down, and all but trampled 
under foot, in a rush which appeared to 
come from every side—from behind the | 
building as well as from the yew-trees, of | 
more than thirty irregular native soldiers. 

As Bennet recovered his feet and de- 
fended himself, he had glimpses of Major 
Ramsay fighting gallantly against such odds 
as ten to one—of Dr. Warren, heavily as- 
sailed, spurring his horse to ride for his life— 
of young Pratt’s palanquin let down by its 
bearers, and its occupant, half risen, struggling 
to ward off a sword-cut with the butt end of 
It was all a wild con- 
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fusion, through which Bennet could only 
strike out to keep off his foes, and struggle 
to get at his dearest friends. A disabling 
blow on his right arm rendered him nearly 
helpless, while a native soldier seized him 
by the shoulder and flourished a sword over 
his head. 

Bennet strove in vain to free himself. At 
the height of the scuffle he was aware that 
Major Ramsay’s horse had been stabbed, 
had come down with great violence, and was 
rolling over its master, sending up clouds 
of dust to add to the dimness and distraction 
of the scene. Then, as Bennet’s eyes turned 
still in anguish to where he had last seen 
the Trefusises, he received an answer to 
his silent question which his shuddering 
lips never brought themselves to repeat, in 
dripping sabres brandished aloft on the same 
spot on which Krishnu Mirza had suffered 
martyrdom. 

Bennet staggered, and would have fallen 
but for his captor. He became perfectly 
passive ; he tried to commit his own soul to 
God, but he had scarcely consciousness re- 
maining to ask himself why the man who 
had pérsistently assailed him did not dispatch 
him with the others, but instead dragged 


_ him off, with much vaunting and bravado, a 





prisoner towards the native city. 

It might be that he was to be subjected to 
longer torture, but he could not dread it. 
He would have preferred that it had been 
brief, like that of those he had loved, who in 
fewer minutes than the most skilful surgeon 
can perform the most merciful operation, 
had been borne, undivided in death, far be- 
yond all suffering, nay, swept from suffering’s 
depths to the bliss of God’s paradise. He 
trusted that God would not fail him, that he 
would be enabled to endure what was to be 
his portion like a man and a Christian, what- 
ever it might be. He prayed that Anne, if 
she lived, might be supported under her 
overwhelming burden of misery. 

He hardly noticed the familiar streets of 
the native town ; he was past distinguishing 
whether one commiserating face regarded 
him, though he was faintly sensible that his 
conductor was met and accosted several 
times by natives, to whom he proclaimed 
his conquest volubly and swaggeringly. 

Only once did an instance of that double 
consciousness or involuntary working of the 
mind, which is apt to occur to men in sea- 
sons of peculiar distress, befall Bennet. Sud- 
denly as he walked, or rather was pushed by 
his companion, across a narrow court, there 
broke through the thick cloud of trouble 





which was stupefying his faculties, a perfectly 
clear and distinct recollection that he had 
once been in that court before—that he had 
gone there from the bazaar to the house of a 
native worker in silver to look at a set of 
ornaments which were in preparation, and 
which he had wished to present to Mrs. 
Trefusis on her marriage. In the vividness 
of his recollection of the visit, he could have 
described minutely the delicate tracery of 
the ornaments, which he had taken, in their 
case, home with him, displaying them with 
pride to his father, and soliciting the elder 
man’s approbation of their choice workman- 
ship. 

Bennet’s captor conducted him at last into 
one of the mean houses of a mean suburbof the 
town. The house was unoccupied, and 
after carefully closing the door, the man 
turned round to Bennet, and with a total 
change in his manner said, “Sahib, do you 
not know me ?” 

Bennet was roused to wonder, and he looked 
at the man more narrowly. 





He seemed to | 


have a slight familiarity with the face and | 


figure, those of a young not unprepossessing 
looking man, now that the bullying gestures 


in which he had indulged were dropped. | 
Surely the knowledge had been acquired | 
when the face was crowned with a white | 
and not a black turban, and when there were | 
books instead of a sword and musket slung | 


in his sash. 
“T was at the old missionary sahib’s 
school years ago. 


I have seen you there, | 


though you were mostly down at Calcutta in | 


my day. I am Krishnu Mirza’s cousin, and 


I stay ordinarily when I am at home at the | 


village of Poora. 


Krishnu travelled up to | 


me when he found that he was suspected and | 
watched, and when he dared not repair to | 


an English entrenchment. He wanted me 
to go with tidings, and then come down 
and do what I could to help him and some 
others to save the English sahibs, in particular 
you and the old sahib your father. 
down and it was too late to save himself. 


I came | 


The dogs, sons of dishonoured mothers, had | 


caught him when they could get no better, 


dragged him out and slain him. After that | 


I could not venture to lift my finger for 
weeks. At last, when I learnt that some of 
the followers of the Guicowar were coming 
to take up their quarters in the town, to 
meet their master who was to pass this way, 
and that they had word that the last of the 
sahibs were to make the attempt to quit 
the Fort ; and that the sowdras meant to lie 
in ambush, burst out and massacre the 
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Faringhees in the act, I knew that now or | 


never was my time to fulfil my poor kinsman’s 
charge become sacred to me. I borrowed 
an equipment similar to those of the Gui- 
cowar’s men and was permitted to join them ; 
you know they are only irregular soldiers ; 
besides these are times when not much 
regularity is observed. Forgive me, sahib, 
that I had to give you so smart a blow on 
the arm; it was better than on the head, and 
I could not have got you to come with me 
otherwise.” 

Bennet had listened to the man, whose 
sincerity he did not doubt, with a strong 
revulsion of feeling—the love of his young 
life, the desire to preserve it for Anne, that 
she might not find herself wholly bereft in 
this convulsed and miserable India, the 
longing to fulfil the course which he and his 
father had so lately chalked out, to work till 
the decline of day in the vineyard and go 
thence in the gentle course of nature, 
honourably laden with fruit of his gathering, 
a glorious offering to the master’s banqueting 
table—all came back in vigorous, healthful 
force to Bennet. 

“TI owe you my life, my man,” he said 
with the tears coming into his eyes. “That 
you saved it at Krishnu Mirza’s instigation 
only adds to the obligation. I cannot thank 
you, because it is a debt which is beyond 


|| thanks; but if your generous efforts are 





successful, I shall never forget, aad I shall 
do my best to repay them.” 

Bennet was still, as he and his rescuer well 
knew, in a situation of the utmost peril—the 
consideration of which was intensified in 
Bennet’s mind by the reflection that if he 


| were discovered he would be the destruction 





of his protector ; yet the double responsibility 
only added a two-fold spur to his courage 
and resource. 


CHAPTER XV. 


KrisHNU Mrrza’s cousin bathed and 
bound up Bennet’s bruised arm, fed him 
with fish and rice, hid him in the remotest 
corner, and logked him up in the hut while he 
himself went out to throw more dust in 
the eyes of his neighbours, and to judge 
what steps had better be taken next for the 
sahib’s concealment. Those hours when 
Bennet was compelled to lie still with his 
aching limb, in the stifling atmosphere and 
the semi-darkness, to hear the muffled shouts 
from the soldiers returned from their horrible 
exploit, and now drunk with palm toddy, 
while the bloody panorama of the morning 
returned continually before his feverish eyes, 





were the hardest which he ever had to spend. 
He did not see how he could have gone 
through them, and retained his reason, had 
he’not been able to conjure up another 
“hill of scorn,” another fierce mocking 
crowd, another infinitely holy 
exposed for long hours to a yet more fearful 
penalty, and bending with ineffable love from 
the accursed tree. 
When Bennet’s 
to bring the great relief of the information 
that he was to try to take the sahib, in disguise 
under the darkness, out of Nirzaghur, that 
very night. There were others besides him 
who wished well to the missionary’s son, who 


| 


sufferer, | 


ally returned, it was | 


had it in their hearts to contribute to his | 


escape, but it was better and safer for all 
parties, that they should continue to dis- 
semble, and aim at diverting the attention 
of the soldiers, while Krishnu Mirza’s cousin 
alone put himself actively forward in the 
matter. 

Bennet obeyed his guide implicitly. He 
assumed the disguise which had been pre- 
pared for him. There is no need to describe 
it; it was such another as that worn by the 
most daring and bravest of English civilians, 
when he volunteered to traverse the swarm- 
ing lines of the enemy that lay massed about 
Lucknow, in order to convey an engineer’s 
report which might serve as. a plan of opera- 
tion for the advancing army of Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

Bennet, like Mr. Kavanah, dyed his face 
and hands with lamp black, put on with a 
serious design the turban which he had 
occasionally worn in sport, and the chintz 
sheet round his shoulders,* before he sallied 
out accompanied by his friend into the streets 
among the townsmen and their guests, who 
were delivering themselves up to the grossest 
debauchery. Eluding observation when they 
could manage it, and exchanging greetings 
when they were accosted—even professing to 
dally when it served their purpose, the two 
men at last got beyond the bounds of 
Nirzaghur. They walked during the night 
through fields and along by-ways startlingly 
fresh and peaceful to one of the travellers, 
who seemed hardly to realise the scene as 
that of many an old sportsman’s and 
naturalist’s expedition. They entered and 
quitted more than one sleeping village, and 
at last arrived at a small empty hut in which 
Bennet had occasionally slept, when he had 
chanced to lie afield, and where he parted 
from his deliverer with grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 





* Rees’ “ Lucknow.” 
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Bennet had still a tremendous enterprise 
before him. He had only made an ex- 
change of dangers. He had come out of 
Nirzaghur, and, for aught that he knew, he 
alone was left to tell the tragic end of the last 
remnant of the English garrison. But he 
had to travel in a disguise difficult to main- 
tain, while disabled, exhausted, and haunted 
by terrible memories, for days and weeks, 
through hundreds of miles of an insurgent 
country, infested at every stage by bands of 
the rebel sepoys. Still it was a feat which 
other men were enabled to accomplish, and 
Bennet possessed peculiar advantages in his 


| intimate acquaintance with the country and 





the people, in his trained skill in more than 
one of their languages, while the longer he 
survived to carry out the adventure, the hot 
season drew nearer to its close. 

It would make a long and _ intensely 
interesting story in itself to folléw his 
hazardous progress, with its continued ex- 
citement, its next to incredible toil and 
fatigue, its strain on nerve and brain, its 
momentous incidents and alarming contre- 
temps. At last Bennet arrived safe— 
another waif delivered by God’s mercy, and 
by His blessing on manly courage and endur- 
ance, out of the wreck in the north-west, to 
report himself in Calcutta, where Miss 
Grey and her party had preceded him by 
a period of time which had grown to be 
many months. 

Their journey, though it had been taken 
in what were the comparatively early days 
of the rebellion, before it had reached its 
maturity and shown itself high-handed and 
desperate, had appeared, in the light of such 
knowledge as they possessed, a grievous and 
mournful journey enough. Unprovided with 
more than make-shifts for shelter, not supplied 
with proper or sufficient food and drink, 
deserted by a portion of the natives who 
had accompanied them as coolies, perplexed 
and scared by the rumours which they 
caught as they fled, travelling in the hot 
season—in any other year the arrival of such 
a party at Calcutta would have been 
reckoned a marvellous achievement. As it 
was, they did not all arrive, cholera had 
broken out on the way, and sun-stroke had 
combined to thin the ranks, which had not 
been actually attacked by any human foe. 
Three of the children, who were the least able 
to stand the exposure, were the first to droop 
and make short work of dying—strong men 
followed them. The stout wife of the 
sergeant, who had come into the Assembly 


Rooms with Mrs. Hynd, sickened and drew | 





her last breath as her head lay on Miss 
Grey’s lap. Mrs. Buggins, a weakly woman 
at the best, fell away, until she had to be 
strapped to Mr. Manning on the horse 
which bore them both, before they entered 
3engal. But Mrs. Ramsay, who had been 
the feeblest of the company on setting forth, 
still held out. She seemed absolutely to 
thrive, to become fresher, less yellow and 
emaciated on the weariness and wants which 
prostrated the others, drawn, as she was, by 
the powerful attraction of mother-love to 
the goal which she had contemplated with 
inexpressible longing, till her covetousness 
to attain it had swallowed up all other 
desires for the last half-dozen years. She 
and Anne Grey—the latter of whom proved 
herself invincible as long as she could 
lend spirit and strength, or minister to the 
extremity of others—had reached Calcutta 
uninjured by the severe ordeal they had 
passed through. 

The second detachment which had quitted 
Nirzaghur had not directed their course to 
Calcutta, but were heard of in future days as 
having turned up in some instances at Alla- 
habad, the survivors of wanderings and 
encounters like those of Bennet Hill. 

At the moment of Bennet Hill’s arrival, 
he learned that Miss Grey was safe and 
with hospitable friends. (There were many 
hospitable friends in Calcutta in those days 
among the numerous families waiting with 
the sickness of hope deferred for communi- 
cation from their kindred and familiar friends 
in the interior, and who threw wide their 
doors to brothers and sisters in a common 
calamity, though hosts and guests had never 
seen each other’s faces before.) 

Mrs. Ramsay had already sailed with the 
first ship for England, in the confidence that 
Major Ramsay—his term of service over, 
would follow her. 

Bennet heard fully, also, from what a wide 
and deep Pandemonium they had in turn 
emerged, and what horrors had been enacted 
on a large scale far exceeding the worst at 
Nirzaghur. Not only Meerut, but Delhi, 
Futtyghur and Cawnpore had been de- 
livered up to destruction swift or slow. 
Lucknow was still closely beset, though 
devoted armies were struggling forward to 
its relief, while Allahabad and Benares were 
hanging on its fortunes. _ 

The cooping-up in the Assembly Rooms, 
the life on sufferance in the middle of revolted 
servants, even Harry Trefusis and his wife’s 
piteous end, formeda mild version for which 
their friends might bring themselves to be 
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thankful, in comparison with the living death 
which was the doom of brave men and 
delicate women in the siege of Cawnpore, 
long ere the surrender with its awful climax 
of inhuman treachery and cowardly murder. 

When Bennet Hill met Anne Grey, he 
had not to do what—manly, steadfast fellow 
as he was—he had dreaded to think of, 
even in the midst of his sorest hardship 
and most frightful perils, while he made 
his way south. He had not to greet her 
with the tale which he alone was left to 
bring to her of the fate of those whose 
sorrows he had shared, but whom he had 
been powerless to aid, so that they might 
have had part in his joy. 

The proverbial fast travelling of bad news 
had not failed altogether in India—had not 
failed at all, indeed, where the large stations 
were concerned. While the smaller forts 
had fought their battles in blessed ignorance, 
one of the singular features of the rebel- 
lion, at such important centres of action as 
those of Cawnpore or Lucknow, had been 
the rapid, intangible manner in which in- 
formation of the signal events that were 


happening in the outer world had arrived | 


as if borne on the wind, like flying thistle- 
down, or brought by summer swallows to 
the beleaguered garrisons thirsting for the 
light freight. In like manner Calcutta had 
received its intelligence. Anne had not 
only heard, among the vivid rumours that 
sped to Calcutta from different quarters, a 
portion of the truth as it concerned Nirza- 
ghur, she had heard more than the truth. 

It had been told to her that all had as- 
suredly perished in that last crisis ; she had 
been called upon to mourn for her young 
lover and future husband, as well as for her 
dear sister and brother, and for every re- 
maining member of her former companions. 


It was only two days before Bennet was | 


able to communicate with her, that Dr. 
Warren was heard of, as having escaped 


from the violent death which had met the | 


other victims, through the instrumentality 


of a neighbouring and vacillating rajah, who | 
had received and hidden the doctor till the | 
rajah could see into which scale, native or | 
The an- | 
nouncement of that exception had been | 
followed by a faint trembling hope that all | 


British, success would finally fall. 


might not really have perished, and that some 


other, like the doctor, had been reported slain | 


while he was yet alive. 

When, after a little preparation, Bennet 
Hill was taken to Anne Grey, he found her 
in black, and too much overcome by the 


| recollection of all she had lost, which the 
sight of him brought poignantly to her mind, 
to consider at once what she had saved. 

“ Oh, my gentle, lovely Mattie, my dar- 
ling, my darling,” she cried, wringing her 
hands and walking up and down the room 
in an agony of grief; “would that I had 
never left her, but had died with her; and 
Harry, so frank and kind, who was like 
another brother to me—not even Mattie’s 
baby, that I never saw, left as a little relic 
to me.” 

Bennet might have answered in a version 
of a pathetic old ballad— 


‘“‘ Their woes are past, and they’re at rest,”’ 


and bidden her not weep for the dead, but 
for the living; but before he had time to 
think of such reverent, gentle remonstrances, 
as she turned round in her mechanical, quick 
pacing of the room, to still the sharp throbs 
of her sorrow, her eyes, drowned in tears, 
fell full upon him. He had striven to 
put away from him all the traces of his late 
experience which he could remove; but 
there he stood before her, worn and wasted, | 
bronzed, blackened until he needed no dye, | 
scarred, with the terrible life which he had led, | 
burnt and branded into him, so that if she 
had met him in a strange place, she could | 


hardly have known him. 
* Oh, Bennet,” she cried, “ how you have | 
suffered! And your father is dead, and I | 


have forgotten it. How can I ever make it 
up to you?” And she fell upon his neck, and 
was consoled, inasmuch as she had him to 
care for, as well as to mourn with her. 

“* What manner of persons ought we not to 
be?” she inquired of him solemnly, when 
she had become composed, and after they 
had talked long together over all the particu- 
lars of the resistance to blood, and over the 
death of gentle Krishnu Mirza, and the inter- 
position of his cousin, at the risk of far 
more than his life, in Bennet’s behalf. 
“TI know that you will never forsake the 
| heathen of whom these two, as well as the 
cruel murderers, are the representatives ; but 
will you, when our arms have triumphed— 
as triumph they must in the end—go back 
to your father’s post at Nirzaghur?” There 
was a spasm in her throat at the word, and 
she could not keep back the trembling tears 
which it provoked. 

“ No,” he said, “ it would be going in the 
teeth of natural instinct, and that, too, is God’s 
| voice in us. There would be an inevitable, 

insurmountable recoil on both sides. Be- 
| sides, I think, there is no lesson more im- 
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pressed upon us in history and in Providence 
than that one shall sow and another reap. I 
trust that my dear father laid a foundation ; 
and I think that in the end he saw that 
he had been honoured to perform so im- 
portant a service, on which other men may 
build and, please God, rear a stately edifice 
which all men will acknowledge. As for 
me, I shall ask another appointment. But 
what of you, my love? You will go straight 
home now, to comfort your father and mother 
—you tell me. But how will they ever-gon- 
sent, when I join you in England, as‘ soon/as 
I can, to allow another daughter to eee 
out again to this India, which has already 
cost them so dear, or to follow.anywhere the 
hazardous fortunes of a missionary ?” 


THE 





“Bennet, do you not think they will see,” 
she asked, with a little of her old lively 
impatience, “that I have received consecra- 
tion? What were we that one—two of us 
should have- been chosen to die, as our 
darlings Mattie and Harry died? Did you 
not speak to me once of the exaltation of such 
fellowship with the Lord’s suffering? Oh! 
I know that I am far behind them in good- 
ness, but God will help me to be better and 
do better. And don’t trouble yourself to 
arrange to come home for me: I shall but 
put them right at home, and give them the 
last words you have brought me—then I 
‘shall not mind, though I have to cross the 
whole world to come to you, if I can be of 
any service to you, and to God’s work.” 


END. 





THE THRUSH’S SONG. 


I STAND and call 
From the elm-tree tall, 
Shine or shadow, I care not at all, 
P ' When March is merry with winds, and when 
' The woods are yellow and brown again. 


I call the-Sun, 


Ere the day’s begun, 

When out in the twilight grey and dun 
The trees like witches fling on high 
Their black lean arms against the sky. 


And the Sun awakes, 

And.a proud glante takes 
* At his glad fair face in the shining lakes : 

And vane, and gable, and red roof-tiles, 

Barn, and steeple, and thatch, and byre 
Rise from the white mists out of the shire, 
Touched with splendour and topt with fire; 
And everything anear, afar, 





From the spray that leaps on the shingle-bar, 
To the limestone crag on the top of the scar, 
_ Is bright with his.beauty for miles and miles. 


And I call the Flowers, 

The sweet young Flowers, 

In their mossy cradles and faery bowers ; 
For I know their haunts, and I peer and peep 
By coppice and brook where they love to sleep. 


And the Flowers arise 

With a shy surprise, 

And look at each other, and then at the skies. 
And the primrose pouts as the blackthorn drips 
A round rude drop on her maiden lips. 

And the celandines burn, like a sunny gleam 
Spilt through the oak-boughs on to the grass ; 
And the daffodil stands, as a country lass 
Stands when her sweetheart is going to pass, 
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| And the violet watches with thoughtful eye 
The waters below her, and marvels why 
She cannot follow them hurrying by, 

And wonders if everything is not a dream. 


And my song I pour 

To Man, before 

Lordly portal and palace-door, 
When the morning breaks, and the shadows flee, 
And light comes laughing o’er wold and lea. 

















| 
| 
| 
| But man is asleep, 
And slumbers deep 
His senses clog and his eyelids steep: 
And he cannot know, for he does not see, 
How very near this world of ours 
God sheweth Himself in the twilight hours, 
In the morning clouds and the opening flowers ; 
When the last stars faintly are fading away, 
When the rabbits are out in the bracken at play, 
When the rookery caws as the beech-boughs sway, 
And I stand and call from the tall elm-tree. 
EDMUND WHYTEHEAD HOWSON, 
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JOSEPH’S BURIAL. 


M ANY of our readers have no doubt | 

gazed with wonder on the Egyptian | 
mummies in the British Museum. How, 
strange their history! Three millenniums, | 
perhaps four, have passed away since these 
dry bones lived. In their. lifetime Egypt 
was the mightiest and the wisest of the king- | 
doms of the world. England had, possibly, | 
not yet been reached by the tide of human 
life, which was rolling westward and northward 
from the hills of Armenia or the plains of 
Shinar. Or if it had, it was only by some 
straggling forerunners of the various tribes 
which followed in after times, and these, 
unable to contend with the difficulties of their 
position and with their own downward ten- 
dencies, speedily sank into the lowest bar- 
barism. And now—after thirty or forty cen- 
turies have passed away, Egypt is,as prophecy 
foretold, the basest of kingdoms. And the 
bones of her mighty men, preserved by the 
skill of her own embalmers, bones for which 
resting-places were scooped out of solid stone, | 
and for which pyramids were erected, which 
are still the wonder of the world, are ex- 
hibited in this then untilled and barbarous 
England, to the idle gaze of what those to 
whom they belonged would have deemed a 
profane multitude, fit only to be slaves. 
Verily the world has been turned upside 
down. 

But,there is nothing in the history of any 
of these Egyptian mummies in our Museum 
so marvellous or so instructive as in the 
history of the bones of Joseph. It was in 
great haste, as the reader will remember, that 
the people of Israe! left Egypt ; but with all 
their haste and toil in gathering together the 
living, and in carrying those.of the living who 
could not carry themselves, they were care- 
ful to take with them the embalmed body of 
their honoured Joseph, who had been more 
than a prince in the land from which they 
were now fleeing. They reach the Red Sea, 
and pass safely through its waters; they en- 
counter many perils and live a pilgrim life in 
the peninsula of Sinai for forty years; they 
cross the Jordan as they had crossed the 
Red Sea ; but in all these scenes and years 
they carry with them “ the bones of Joseph.” 
They have to fight their way through the 
land, and only after many battles and much 
time, do they become masters of Canaan. 
It is theirs at last. They have lost much 
and forgotten much. But Joseph’s bones 





| 





aré in safe keeping, and there in Shechem, 


| Egypt. 


with Ebal and Gerizim looking down on the 
scene—there in the region with which the 
eyes of the living Joseph were familiar, where 
he was cruelly sold, whence he was taken 


| away as a slave-boy hundreds of years be- 


fore—there they laid these treasured bones 
in their resting-place, we venture to say, in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection unto 
eternal life. 

But why all this care about the bones of 
Joseph? “Joseph,” we read in the last 
verses of Genesis, “ took an oath of the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, God will surely visit 
you, and ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence. And they embalmed him, and he 
was put in a coffin in Egypt.” But those 
who took that oath were dead, and even 
their children were dead, before the exodus. 
And if ¢heir children chose, they might easily 
have found arguments to justify their freeing 
themselves from the obligation of that oid 
oath. But the question was not entertained 
for a moment. The charge was sacred. And 
if not all, yet some, could enter into the 
sentiments with which Joseph’s soul was 
inspired when he gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones. 

Now what were these? His personal 
recollections of the land were painful. Why 
should his heart cling to it? There was 
everything in Egypt to bind him to its soil 
and history. Why not do as other princes 
of the land did? It was the age of pyramid 
building. Why not build one for his own 
tomb, and inscribe his name among the 
potentates of Egypt ?. The New Testament 
gives us the key to these questions. “ By 
faith”. he gave commandment concerning 
hissbones. He believed that God would 
take Israel out of Egypt and give them 
Canaan for a possession. The race to which 
he belonged was a chosen race, and had re- 
ceived a divine call, in the fulfilment of which 
all nations were interested. But even with 
this faith, why should he care to be buried in 
Canaan? The departure of Israel from 
Egypt was not to take place in his days. 
His bones would sleep as peacefully on the 
banks of the Nile as on the banks of the 
Jordan. True; but Joseph was of one 
mind with him of a later age who chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season, and who esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
He would not let his relation to_the 
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| wealthy and _ prosperous ; 


| the true God. He would be an Israelite, and | how it is possible even for the rudest of men, | 
would not let Egypt or Israel forget that he | far less for the wisest, to fall down and | 
worship “birds, and fourfooted beasts and | 
But it is true that they | 
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JOSEPH’S BURIAL. 


1 





chosen people be lost or merged in his adop- | the man who, like Joseph, really and practi- 
tion by Egypt as her chief lord and ruler. | cally believes in a spiritual world to which 
The descendants of Jacob were the Nazarenes | he is as certainly related as to the world which 
of Egypt, never more than pariahs, even if | his eyes see and his hands handle. 

but they were} 2. Joseph’s faith was a triumph over the 
God’s people, and that to Joseph’s faith was | material and animal worship of Egypt. We 
everything. He would not be an Egyptian | with our notions, notions which are as if 
even while he ruled over Egyptians. Their | inbred in our souls because they were poured 
might, and pride, and wisdom, he counted into our reason along with the first accents 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of | of a mother’s love, find it hard to conceive 


was, in life and in death. And with this 
purpose, “by faith he gave commandment 
concerning his bones.” 

Now in this faith of Joseph's 
threefold t#iumph. 

1. There was that triumph which belongs 
to faith in all circumstances—a triumph over 
things visible and temporal. Weare familiar 


there was a 


| with the idea of nature leading us up to 
| nature’s God. But we are equally familiar 
| with the facf that nature, instead of leading 


| men to, separates them from, nature’s Gui. | 


The universe is really a revelation of God, 


but, through no fault of its own, rather | 
through fault of ours, it becomes a veil | 


which hides God from us. We see the sun 
and the moon and the stars, but we see no 
God. We hear each other’s voices, and we 
hear the winds as they sigh or scream, and 


we hear the thunder as it roars, but we hear | 


no voice of God. But for some blight which 
has fallen on our intellect, we have no doubt 
that in the voice of the thunder, and of the 
wind, and in the voice of man, the most 
marvellous of all voices, we should discern 
the echo of the voice of God, or find proof 
that there is a God who speaks in all. How 
can we doubt but that for this blight we should 
be intuitively and perfectly sensible that sun, 
moon, and stars are 


“ For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


| But, unhappily, as we are now, things that 





are visible and material, instead of being aids 
to our apprehending things that are invisible 
and spiritual, blind and deafen us. ‘The 
horizon which they form around us is as a 
dead dark wall, beyond which it is difficult 
for us to realise that anything of another 
order exists. 

Now, faith isa happy triumph over the low 
estate to which we have thus fallen. Resting 
on proper evidence, it restores visible and 
material things to their proper use, and finds 
in them a true revelation of Him whom no 
eye hath seen or can see. And blessed is 





creeping things.” 
| did, and this their doing is but little 
redeemed from folly and sin by the supposi- 
tion that the priests, if not the people, held 
some inner mystic doctrine of which their 
worship of the Ibis, and the Bull, and the 


We likewise imagine, perhaps, that Joseph’s 


But we 
forget how hard it is to resist the current of 
universal opinion and feeling, whatever be 
the direction it flows in. Joseph stood alone 
in the court of Pharaoh. His kinsmen in 
the land of Goshen might worship the God 
| of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but their 
| worship yielded no moral support to him. 
| 


\was feeble and easily resisted. 


|The king, and the nobles, and the priests, 
and the multitude around him, all with one 


| consent, made gods of .the many forms of | 


| life with which the land was peopled. And 
| in their idolatry there was a fascination which 
|led captive their whole soul, and made 
| them very fanatics in their worship. What 


was Joseph that he should be insensible to | 


| this fascination—that he should be uncor- 
| rupted by the atmosphere in which he lived? 
—that not even self-interest, or the desire to 
please; or the fear of losing the royal favour, 
should be able to make him bow, Naaman- 
like, in the house of Rimmon? He would 
not have been a man if he had not felt, and 
| deeply felt, the influence of his circumstances. 
| But by faith he rose above them. His heart 
and his knees weré not given to any created 
form of life, fourfooted or creeping, but were 
reserved for Him who is the fountain of life, 
the ever living and true God. 

3. Joseph’s faith was a triumph over his 
own prosperity. And this brings us to a 
region of experience which we can under- 
stand better than these others. Between his 
faith and his wealth and power and honour 
there was an almost deadly antagonism ; and 
that his faith was not destroyed in the 
conflict was no mean sign of its strength and 





Reptile, was but a rude and imperfect symbol. | 


temptation to join in worship such as this, | 
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purity, and no mean sign of the presence of 
God with him, and of the action of God’s 
grace in his heart. The temptation of the 
rich man is to pride, and self-sufficiency, and 
the practical denial of God. By faith Joseph 
overcame this temptation. In his “ fulness” 
he did not deny his God and say, “ Whois the 
Lord?’”’? The Lord was his refuge and trust 
when riding through the streets of Mempiits 
in the second chariot, with the royal ring on 
his hand, and the royal chain about his neck, 
Pharaoh’s heralds going before him, and 
proclaiming Pharaoh’s command to the 
multitude, ‘“ Bow the knee,” as he had been 
when he lay in one of Pharaoh’s dungeons, 
the victim of a false and cruel charge. 

Thus interpreted, the fact recorded so 


briefly, without note or comment, in the last 
verse but one of the Book of Joshua, is full 
of interest and instruction. It is with no 
idle curiosity we stand by and _ witness 
Joseph’s burial, there in the beautiful vale of 
Shechem, consecrated to our affection by the 
evangelic story of Christ’s conversation with 
the woman of Samaria, in that field which 
Jacob, while a stranger and wayfarer in the 
land, bought of the sons of Hamor that he 
might erect an altar thereon. The patriarchs 
declared plainly that they desired a better 
country than any which they could possess 
on earth. And their desire, heaven-born, 
found its fulfilment in the heavenly country 
which their God had prepared for them. 
JOHN KENNEDY. 








- 


GEORGE HERBERT AND “THE TEMPLE.” 


HERE are few men who have exercised 

a profounder or a sweeter influence than 
the poet of “The Temple.” Like a bird 
heard unexpectedly in a barren place, his 
note breaks upon the ear with a quaint and 
cheering fulness. The more, too, that he 
seems hardly solicitous of audience. Never, 
perhaps, was there a less ambitious poet. He, 
more than any other, wrote to please himself, 
to express himself. His lays, in spite of appa- 
rent artifices significant of his time, are un- 
forced, spontaneous; his heart is full and 
he must utter his quiet gladness. It is very sig- 
nificant, too, that just as the rich outburst 
of life which had issued in the dramatic 
Elizabethan literature was subsiding and 
drawing so much away with it, this voice 


from the bosom of the Church made itself | 


heard—an assurance of a revived life tracing 
itself to deeper religious conceptions than 
that literature had directly recognised ; so to 
speak, rounding off and finishing the period, 
while introducing another in which the re- 
ligious idea and the moral sense in itself 
should be more recognised and expressed. 
When George Herbert wrote his Temple, the 
immediate successors of Shakespeare were 
still busy, but were now represented by a 
Shirley and his fellows. The great Puritan 


struggle that deepened if it narrowed men | 


was yet tocome. Dr. Donne’s Epistles and 
Satires were the fashion with intellectual 
readers. England was threatened with a 
period of literary decadence, concealing its 
weakness in frippery. Herbert saved it 
from becoming altogether so, and exhibited 


| an ideal of religious poetry which has in no 
mere general sense been prevailing. He 
cannot be copied; but his spirit is in- 
sinuating, and inevitably breathes over the 
reader something of the quiet atmosphere of 
his own religious life. The recent issue of a 
number of volumes bearing on Herbert and 
his poetry has suggested to us this line of 
thought, and with these beside us we shall 
glance for a little, we trust not unprofitably, 
at the man and his writings. 

To a book-lover there can hardly be an 
enjoyment more delicious than to see his 
favourites in the very form in which they 
were greeted by their first friends. But two 
centuries and a half must render original 
editions very scarce—the scarcer the more 
prized they are likely to be. Few have seen, 
or are likely to see, the first edition of “ The 
Temple,” which Mr. Nicholas Ferrar and 
gentle Isaac Walton waited for and welcomed 
as the most enduring memorial of the 
departed poet. Mr. Elliot Stock has, how- 
ever, done the best that could be done to 
provide a substitute. He has given us a 
tacsimile of the original edition of ‘“ The 
Temple,” with its brown-grey paper, its old- 
faced type, its broken “rules,” as a printer 
| would say, and even its roughish brown 
leather-like binding. Its quaint spelling is 
preserved, every point and comma precisely 
as at first, and the odd arrangements of type, 
as in the case of the “Altar” or “ Easter 
wings ” which, with a certain most quaint but 
effectiverealism, is printe.inotacross butalong 
the page, as our facsimile at p. 817 will show. 
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Looking at the book we are transported in 
thought to a “‘ vanished past”—to Bemerton, 
with its retirement and rural simplicity, its 
vicar moving about among his people, intent 
on faithful ministration, meditative, some- 
times absent, always gentle, but never im- 
patient, and often to be heard discoursing 
music from his favourite instrument. 

We have spoken of his ending and round- 
ing off one era in English literary history, 
and all unconsciously opening another. This, 
we might almost say, is borne out too ina 
special way by the circumstance that to no 
patron do the printers inscribe this work, as 
was the use and wont of those days. Well 
in keeping with the whole tone and character 
of George Herbert’s life and poetry is the 
following :— 

“The dedication of this work having been 
made by the Authour to the Divine Majestie 
onely, how should we now presume to in- 
terest any mortall man in the patronage of 
it? Much lesse think we it meet to seek 
the recommendation of the Muses, for that 
which himself was confident to have been 
inspired by a diviner breath than flows 
from Helicon. The world therefore shall 
receive it in that naked simplicitie, with 
which he left it, without any addition either 
of support or ornament, more than is in- 
cluded in it self. We leave it free and un- 
forestalled to every man’s judgment, and to 
the benefit that he shall find by perusall.” 

This posthumous work then may be said 
to embody the spiritual life of its writer—in 
his aspirations, his hopes and fears, his daily 
struggles after peace, after indwelling purity. 
But it touches many points, though it starts 
from a settled centre of religious convic- 
tion. It is not merely ecclesiastical in its 
interests, though, in a formal way, it con- 
nects individual experience with a certain 
order of symbols. The outward facts of 
the poet’s life, however, do throw so much 
light on the poem, that the printers were 
certainly not in error in justifying their re- 
ferences to his life by the statement that 
“for clearing of some passages they had 
thought it not unfit to make the common 
reader privie to some few particulars of the 
condition and disposition of the writer.” 
“ Nor were it hard to establish,” says Mr. 
Grosart, who has devoted much time and 
industry to the faithful editing of Herbert, 
“that his descent counted for a good deal 
to George Herbert, and furnishes elements 
of character that alone solve problems of 
his life and writings.” So, in a certain 
general way, we shall follow their example, 





and now glance shortly at the leading facts 
of the poet's life. 

George Herbert was come of a noble 
family, related on the one side to the 
Earls of Pembroke, and on the other to 
Newports and Bromleys, families of pro- 
perty and influence in those days. He 
was born on the 3rd of April, 1593, at the 
castle of Montgomery in Wales, at that 
time, according to Isaac Walton, “a place 
of state and strength,’ which had been 
successively happy in the family of the 
Herberts, who had long possessed it, and 
with it a plentiful estate, and hearts as liberal 
to their poor neighhours. He was the fifth 
son, and the family consisted of seven sons 
and three daughters. His father died whilst 
George was yet a child of four. His pious 
mother, however, herself carefully superin- 
tended the education of the children, keeping 
the boys with her as long as she could, pro- 
viding atutor forthem. “ Often,” says Isaac 
Walton, “did she bless God that they were 
neither defective in their shapes nor in their 
reason ; and very often reproved them that 
did not praise God for so great a blessing.” 
In his twelfth year George was sent to 
Westminster School, where “ the beauties of 
his prety behaviour and wit shined and 
became so eminent and lovely in his inno- 
cent age, that he seemed to be marked out 
for piety, and to become the care of heaven 
and of a particular good angel to guard and 
guide him. And thus he continued in that 
school, till he became perfect in the learned 
languages, and especially in the Greek 
tongue, in which he after proved a most 
excellent critic.” He was bookish and 
retired ; but the influence of his mother— 
to whom in one of his poems, “ Parentalia,” 
he says he owes both first and second birtth— 
had already shown itself in a strain of serious 
and pious thought almost beyond his years. 
He remained at Westminster for three years, 
then, obtaining a scholarship, he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1608. His 
habits of study were severe ; Dr. Nevil said 
that he had no other fault to find but that 
“he kept himself too much retired, and at 
too great a distance from his inferiors.” It is 
undoubted that he soon made himself a name 
for learning, and gained repute as a “rhetoric 
reader,” which justified him in applying for 
the office of public orator to the university 
when it became vacant in 1619. The duties 
of this post he discharged till 1626. He 
was thus brought into contact with many of 
the most distinguished men of his time, and 
even drawn within the attractions of the 
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Court ; for Isaac Walton has to admit that 
“the condescension of the King, and the 
seductive charms of the royal circle, dazzled 
his eyes, and tempted him so much that 
now he seldom looked towards Cambridge, 
‘except when the King was there.” The 
King, we learn, conferred on him a sinecure 
of £120, which with his annuity and his 
oratorship enabled him to “ enjoy his genteel 
humour for clothes and court-like company,” 
for these seem to have been the worst youth- 
ful indulgences to which Herbert yielded 
himself. The court influence had, un- 
doubtedly, led to a certain ambition and 
worldliness, over which his good mother 
mourned ; for we are told that now he was 
anxious to quit a university life and lay him- 
self out for political advancement. As he 
would not “resign” without his mother’s 


‘consent, it is evident that he lived for a short 


period a divided life, wavering between the 
attractions of the Court’s “painted plea- 
sures ” and the service of God in his Church, 
to which, to his mother’s joy, he had early 
consecrated himselt. His Court friends, 
however, would seem to have plied him with 
reasens for relinquishing the Church, regard- 
ing it as “too mean an employment, and too 
much below his birth and the excellent en- 
dowments of his mind.” He was still young, 
and few young men could at once rise 
above such flattery. But Herbert had 
begun to learn that utter honesty was not 
an advantage. He said some things that 
were not so flattering as the King could have 
wished in the oration on the royal return 
from Spain. He began to feel that a courtier 
must forego independence to succeed. He 
now resolved to enter the Church, and wrote 
to one of his Court friends: ‘Though the 
iniquity of the late times has made the 
sacred name of priest contemptible, yet I 
will labour to make it honourable by conse- 
crating all my learning and all my poor 
abilities to advance the glory of that God 
that gave them; knowing that I can never 
do too much for Him that hath done so 
much for me as to make me a Christian.” 
He took orders in 1626; 
oratorship, and retired from the university. | 
He was married to Miss Jane Danvers, the | 
favourite daughter of his old friend, Mr. Dan- | 
vers of Bainton, in the county of Wilts, anda 
niece of that Sir John Danvers, who had | 
been for sixteen years the husband of George | 


Herbert’s mother, and a true second father | which, 


to him. “It proved happy to both parties,” 
says Isaac Walton, “ for, the eternal lover of | 
mankind made them happy i in each other’s 








; averse 





resigned his public | 


mutual and equal affections and compliance; 
indeed, so happy, that there was never any 
opposition between them unless it was a 
contest which should most incline to a com 
pliance with the other’s desires.” 

We learn of a somewhat peculiar cir- 
cumstance connected with the courtship. 
Though Mr. Danvers had been a friend of 
Herbert for a long time, the latter had never 





seen Miss Danvers, though she had heard 
so much of him as to have conceived for 
him a strong affection. Mr. Danvers died 
before the two had met. ‘‘ When they did 
meet,” Walton says, “a mutual affection 
entered into both their hearts, as a Conqueror 
enters into a surprised city, and love having 
got possession, governed and made there 
such laws and resolutions as neither party 
was able to resist; insomuch that. she 
changed her name into Herbert the third 
day after the first interview.” 

In a few months after the marriage came 
the presentation to the “living ” of Bemerton, 
in the county of Wilts. Herbert was at first 
to accepting it, feeling the great 
responsibilities of such a charge. The 
urgencies of others overcame his scruples, 
and he at once received institution from 
Dr. Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury. “ At 
his induction,” we read in Isaac Walton’s 
memoir, ‘‘he was shut into Bemerton 
Church, being left there alone to toll the 
bell, as the law requires him, he staid so 
much longer than on ordinary time before 
he returned to his friends that staid expect- 
ing him at the church door, that his friend 
Mr. Woodnot looked in at the church window, 
and saw him lie prostrate on the ground 
before the altar; at which time and place 
(as he after told Mr. Woodnot) he set some 
rules to himself for the future manage of 
his life ; and then and there made a vow to 
labour to keep them.” In his first efforts 
it would seem that he rather preached over 
the heads of the people ; but was not long 
in discovering his error, and told them that 
this should “not be his constant way of 
preaching, and that for their sakes his 
language and expression should be more 
plain and practical in future.” Twice every 
| day he attended service, and we are told 
that his parishioners, even the meaner 
and poorer of them, “ would leave their 
ploughs when Mr. Herbert’s ‘Saints’ Bell’ 
rung, that they might join him in prayer, 
having done, they would return 
straight back to the plough.” 

The life at Bemerton was one of un- 
| wearied ministration. His life was divided 
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between pastoral cares and pious medita- 
tions, the ripe fruit of which is “The 
Temple.” It was “a life so full of charity, 
humility, and all Christian virtues, that,” his 
biographer says, “it deserves the eloquence 
of St. Chrysostom to commend and declare 
it.” He was in his thirty-sixth year when 
he was instituted to the charge of Bemer- 
ton. Very soon the consumptive tendencies 
which had caused concern to his friends 
whilst he was at Cambridge declared them- 
selves more plainly, and the moist climate 
doubtless accelerated their progress. But 
though knowing that, while still young, he 
was walking in the valley of the shadow of 
death, he knew no fear and made no haste. 
He passed away softly as a little child, on 
the 3rd day of March, 1633, having on the 
Sunday beiore his death suddenly risen up 
in his bed, called tor his instrument, and 
said as he took it :— 
“ My God, my God, 
My musick shall find Thee, 


_. Andevery string 
Shall have his attribute to sing ;— 


and then he played and sung :— 


“* The Sundaies of man’s life 
Thredded together on Time’s s'tvi 
Make bracelets to adorn the wi 
Of the eternall glorious King : 
On Sunday, Heaven’s dore stands ope, 
Blessings are plentifull and rife, 
More plentifull then hope.” 





He died in his fortieth year. The life he 
lived at Bemerton and the work he did 
there have cast on it an enduring lustre. 
Christian pilgrims still visit it to view the 
scenes amid which “The Temple” was 
written. Shortly before his death, Herbert 
confided the manuscript of his great work to 





his friend Mr. Edmund Duncon, saying to | 


him, with a thoughtful and contented look, 


“Sir, I pray deliver this little book to my ! 
dear brother Ferrar [Mr. Nicholas Ferrar], | 
and tell him he shall find in it a picture of | 


the many spiritual conflicts that have passed 


betwixt God and my soul before I could | 


subject mine to the will of Jesus my Master, 
in whose service I have now found perfect 
freedom. Desire him to read it, and then, 


if he can think it may turn to the advantage | 


of any dejected poor soul, let it be made 
public; if not, let him burn it, for I and it 
are less than the least of God’s mercies.” 
“The Temple” was published in 1633, and 
has ever since had an enduring place 
amongst our Christian classics. 

The first thing that strikes one in a study 
of “The Temple” is the pervading sweet- 
ness of disposition and the ripe experience 
of the writer. A mellow content broods over 


it, though the poet intensifies the sense of 
his calm delight by suggestions of past 


suffering. There is no haste, no attempt 
to say fine things, yet the book is full of 
them. It is in the deepest and truest sense 
spiritual, yet it freely draws illustration and 
image from almost all departments of human 
life, throwing over them the mild light of 
its own atmosphere. The fulness of mean- 
ing «nd purpose elevates all. It has the 
quaint freshness of a mind that is detached 
from life, yet can look at life in its poorest 
and meanest aspects with a quick, radiant 
sympathy, and find in old forms suggestions 
of new metaphor. Hence, notwithstanding 
the specific symbols on which the plan is 
built, it is truly universal, answering to the 
hopes, fears, and aspirations of the Christian 
heart in midst of daily strife and worldly 
cares and anxieties. ‘‘ Man’s Medley ” might 
weli be taken to illustrate this :— 


** Heark how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring: 
All creatures hav~- their joy, and man hath his; 
Yet if we rightly measure, 
Man’s joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter then in present is. 


To this life things of sense 
Make their pretence, 
In th’ other angels have a right by birth: 
Man ties them both alone 
And makes them one, 
With th’ one hand touching heaven, with th’ other earth. 


In soul he mounts and flies, 
In flesh he dies ; 
He wears a stuffe whose thread is coarse and round, 
but trimm’d with curious lace, 
And should take place 
After the trimming, not the stuffe and ground. 


Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer ; 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their head, 
So must he sip and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to after he is dead. 


But as his joyes are double 
So is his trouble. 
He hath two winters, other things but one; 
Both frosts and thoughts do nip 
And bite his lip, 
And he of all things fears two deaths alone. 


Yet ev’n the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, 
Could he but take them right and in their wayes. 
Happie is he whose heart 
Hath found the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise.” 


The next thing to remark is the unique 
humour or wit which Herbert has associated 


with moods the most pure and elevated, 
without any sense of disharmony. He finds 


' and uses the oddest and most remote resem- 


blances without in the least straining his 
sense of fitness; his vast and exact know- 
ledge bends easily to the impulse of his 
fancy, and both are obedient to his spiritual 
imaginings. And though he sometimes 
tickles the reader to a smile, it but deepens 
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the gracious earnestness that everywhere 
obtains. There is a sweet and winning 
quality in it. He would lead, not drive, his 
reader to the good and true and wise, and 
his wit helps, because it is consecrated. It has 
been well said that, “though the artificial 
conception of nature largely obtains in ‘The 
Temple,’ it never conflicts with the truth of 
the poet’s mood. And this is the more 
remarkable in that Herbert had the power to 
use the most pro- 





And if an herb hath power, what hath the starres ? 
A rose, besides his beautie, is a cure: 

Doubtless our plagues and plentie, peace and warres, 
Are then much swver than our art is sure. 


Thou hast hid metals: man may take them thence, 
But at his perill ; when he digs the place 

He makes a grave; as if the thing had sense, 
And threatened man that he should fill the space 


Ev’n poysons praise Thee : should a thing be lost ? 
Should creatures want, for want of heed, their due ? 
Since where are poysons antidots are most: 
The help stands close, and keeps the fear in view. 


The sea, which seems to 





saic, and what might 
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= stop the traveller, 
Is bya ship the specdier 
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The pigeons feed their », 
tender offspring, crying 
When they are callow, but 
withdraw their food 
When they are fledged, 
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remark is the fine 
sense of rhythm and 
metre which with 








that need may teach 
> them flying. 


Bees work for man ; and yet they never bruise 
Their master’s flow’r, but leave it, having done, 
As fair as ever and as fit for use ; 
So both the flow’r doth stay and hony run. 


Sheep eat the grasse, and dung the ground for more ; 
_ Trees after bearing drop ther leaves for soil ; | 
Springs vent their streams, and by expense get store; 
Clouds cool by heat, and baths by cooling boil. 
| 
| 


Who hath the vertue to express the rare 
And curious vertues both of herbs and stones ? 
Is there an herb for that ? O that ‘Ihy care 
Would show a root that gives exp-essions ! 


Title-Page of Original Edition of ‘‘ The Temple.” 


Herbert is the hum- 
ble and willing ally 


lof his faith, The “Temple” is from first 
| to last a proof of this. i 
| quote any particular piece as specimen we 
might be inclined to give this : 


But if we were to 


AARON. 


“ Holinesse on the head, 

Light and perfections on the breast, 
Harmonious bells below, raising the dea 
To lead them unto life and rest : 

Thus are true Aarons drest. 
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Profaneness in my head, 
Nefects and darknesse in my breast, 
A noise of passions ringing me for dead 
Unto a place where is no rest: 
Poore priest, thus am I drest. 


Onely another head 
I have, another heart and breast, 
Another musick, making ’live, not dead, 
Without Whom I could have no rest : 
In Him I am well drest. 


Christ is my onely head, 
My alone-oncly heart and breast, 
My onely musick, striking me ev’n dead ; 
Shat to the old man I may rest, 
And be in Him new-drest.” | 


The Church. 
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of “The Temple”—will, we think, bear | 
witness to this statement, and also fitly con- | 
clude this paper :-— 


“ King of glorie, King of peace, 
With the one make warte to cease; 
With the other blesse thy sheep, 

‘Lhee to love, in thee to sleep. 
Let not Sinne devoure thy fold, 
Bragging that thy bloud is cold, | 








XUM 





And we may say, by way of conclusion, 
that those poems, which are most artistically 
perfect in all that pertains to the rhythm and 
music, are also those which most fully reveal 
his humility, his patience, his holy joy, his 
love for all that is of good report, and his 
faithful clinging to the Master—facts which 
explain why it is that Herbert, after two 
centuries, still holds his place at the head of 
our Christian singers. This—the last poem 





The Church. 35 
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That thy death is also dead, 
While his conquests dayly spread ; 
That thy flesh hath lost his food, 
And thy Crosse is common wood. 
Choke him, let him say no more, 
But reserve his breath in store, 
Till thy conquests and his fall 
Make his sighs to use it all, 

And then bargain with the winde 
To discharge what is behinde,”’ 


E, CONDER GRAY, 
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THE HOUSE SWEPT AND THE 


By JOHN S. HOWSON, 


MONEY FOUND. 


D.D., DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if, she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and sw~ep the house, 
and seek diligently till she find it? And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours together, saving, 


Rejoice with me, tor I have found the piece which I had lost. 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.’’—St. Luke xv. 


| be reading any particular part of Holy 
Scripture, a good question to ask our- 
selves is this :—What special things are 
there in this special book which I am read- 
ing that are not found elsewhere? What 
would the Bible lose, and what should I 
lose, if this particular book were absent from 
the Sacred Volume? 

Suppose that we apply this thought to this 
Gospel of St. Luke. What do we find there 
that we do not find in the other Gospels? 
What would be the loss to the Church if 
this Gospel were wanting ? 

Several answers to this quesfion will 
immediately occur to the careful student 
of Holy Scripture. In the first place, there 
are all those beautiful and instructive narra- 
tives in the early part of St. Luke—the one 
precious story of the boyhood of.Jesus—the 
story of the shepherds at the birth of Jesus, 
which gives its joy to every English Christ- 
mas—there are the incidents connected with 
those three familiar hymns of the Prayer- 
book, the Jfagnificat, the Benedictus, the 
Nune Dimittis, to which we still give the 
names by which they were known before the 
people of this country were allowed to wor- 
ship God in a language which they all 
understood. And answers, too, could be 
furnished to this question from the close of 
this Gospel, as well as the beginning. None 
of the other three narratives tell us so much 
of the Ascension of our Lord. We have 
again some particulars here of the Passion 
of our Lord which we find nowhere else. 
And neither St. Matthew, St. Mark, nor St. 
John tell us anything of that journey to 
f£mmaus which has furnished the subject for 
a passage that ought to be well known, in 
one of the most religious of our English 
poets. 

And what is true of the earlier part and 
the closing part of this Gospel is true also otf 
the intermediate portions. We have many 
things recorded in it which we do not find 
in other places. Especially is this the case 
with regard to the parables. To whom are 
we indebted for the story of the Pharisee 
and Publican, and the story of the Good 
Samaritan—those two great lessons of hu- 
mility and charity? To whom, again, for 
the encouragements to prayer which are 





A Likewise I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
1060 

|contained in the stories of the Midnight 
Traveller and the Unjust Judge? But above 
all there is the chapter before us, with its 
three parables, describing under different 
aspects the recovery of the lost sinner. This 
chapter—this treasure—would have been 
absent from our Bibles if the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke had never been written. 

I said that these parables relate to one 
and the same subject, but that they pre- 
sent that subject on different sides. In the 
first—the parable of the Lost Sheep—we 
have the poor sinner wandering further and 
further from happiness and safety, and the 
pains taken by the Good Shepherd—the Son 
of God—to seek him in all his wanderings 
incessantly till he is found. In the third— 
the parable of the Prodigal Son—we have 
all the wretchedness of sin depicted, all the 
disappointment and disgust which follow the 
indulgence of sin; and then the hearty re- 
pentance of the sinner, and the free forgive- 
ness of the loving Father. In the middle 
parable, which is my present subject—the 
parable of the Lost Piece of Money—we 
have the sinner lost indeed, but lost, you 
will observe, 22 the house, within easier reach 
of recovery if only pains are taken to recover 
it; while we have also the diligent and the 
successful searching in the house, and the 
rejoicing at the end. In the first parable, 
I think we might say we have all the self- 
sacrifice of God the Son—in the third all the 
loving tenderness of God the Father—set 
before us; while in this we have all the 
diligent and varied ministration which is 
suggested and employed by God the Holy 
Ghost. And now let us proceed to examine 
some of the features of this parable more 
particularly. 

I would notice, in the first place, that this 
parable is drawn from the experience of 
those who are very poor. So far it is similar 
to one of the other parables to which I 
have alluded—the parable of the Midnight 
Traveller. There, you remember, there was 
no supply of food in the house when the 
traveller came, and there was no servant ; 
the master, when he did rise up, opened the 
door himself. So here again you will re- 
mark that there are no servants ; the woman 
sweeps the house herself. She is much dis- 
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tressed, too, by the loss of the single piece 
of silver. To many of us, the sum of ten 
shillings would not be a very great posses- 


a trifling event, hardly worthy of attention ; 
but to a poor family the sum of ten shillings 
may represent the savings of many weeks, 
and the loss of even one of them may be 
the cause of very considerable disturbance o! 
mind. I remember once, when I was a very 
young man, visiting a poor cottage, where [| 
found the mother of the family in sad dis- 
tress. She had laid by a small store of 
silver—a few shillings—and this had been 
lost. She had searched diligently, but she 
could not find it; she never did find it ; and 
her disturbance of mind was such that it was 
impossible not to feel sympathy. I never 
read this parable without thinking of that 
scene ; and I mention the circumstance be- 
cause it is important for us to remember that 
one element in the lesson of the parable is 
the sense of real want, the existence of a 
real desire which cannot be satisfied with- 
out taking pains to recover what is lost. 
Next I would ask you to consider the 





great usefulness of money. Think of what 
even a very small sum, even a single coin, 


' can do, if it is employed with good judg- 


| ment in a right way. 


It can pay the wages 
of an honest man when his work is done; 


| it can promote the interchange of goods, and 


| comfort the widow’s heart. 


make business prompt and easy ; and, when 
bestowed with a kind word, it can cheer and 
Who can tell 


| what blessings may come from a very small 


sum when properly used? This, then, is 


| also an important element in the instructive- 


ness of the parable. The money may be 
lost, but it is money still: it has the royal 
mark upon it—that “image,” that ‘super- 
scription,” which make it to be something 
quite different from a common piece of metal. 
It has great capacity for usefulness, if only it 
is recovered and put into circulation. And 
a sinner too, however lost, has God’s mark 
upon him ; he belongs to God ; he has noble 
powers. A sinner saved is not simply a 
sinner rescued from his misery, but he is a 
sinner restored to the service of God and 
the benefit of man. 

Well, then, might the woman sweep the 


| house diligently till she found the lost money. 


And well too, my friends, may we do the 


sion, and the loss of one of them would be | 


| 





| under Him, we are responsible. 


Viewing the matter in this way, what are 
we to understand by she sweeping of the 
house? 1 think it is the sum of all the 
ministries of every kind which God the Holy 
Ghost promotes, fosters, and maintains in 
the Church,—ministries, however, let us 
remember, for the due exercise of which, 
I am not 


| speaking merely of the stated official ministry 





of the Clergy, though that of course comes 
first into the mind, but of all that variety 
of gifts and opportunities which God generally 
diffuses among all His people, and which 
none of us employ with a full sense of their 
value, or of the shortness of time, or of the 
good which (under Him) we might really 
accomplish. Every Christian visit to the 
suffering and sorrowful, every Bible-lesson in 
a Sunday-school, every gentle admonition, 
every cheerful encouragement, every act of 
self-denial for the spiritual good of others—all 
these are part of the sweeping of the house. 
Not only the Christian Minister, but every 
Christian man, every Christian woman, has 
his share, her share, in the duty and the 
blessing of recovering lost souls, and making 
them bright and useful, and fit for the 
Master’s service. Only there are certain 
principles to be observed in our method of 
doing this: otherwise we can hope for no 
success, And here, again, the parable supplies 
us with two suggestions, to which we cannot 
give attention too carefully. 

First, you will observe that the woman 
lights a candle before she sweeps. And this 
was absolutely necessary. What benefit 
could possibly result from sweeping in the 
dark? Even if the money were lying on the 
floor, the mere raising of the dust and con- 
fusion in the dark would not help to find it. 
And what if it is in some neglected corner, 
in a heap of rubbish, which has been accu- 
mulating for months? Light is above all 
things needful in conducting such a search. 
So is it in seeking and restoring lost souls. 
There must be /é¢g4¢—light to guide ourselves, 
light to flash upon them. And where is this 
light to be found? Surely we possess it in 
the Word of God. The right methods to 
pursue, in seeking to do good to others, can 
only be known to us through the Bible, The 
restoration of their souls to brightness can 
only come through the illumination of God’s 
Truth. For them and for us, in this work, it 


| same in this our house, the Christian Church, | is equally necessary that we should have 


where God has placed us, where so many for | God’s Revelation. 


And it is that Revelation 


the present are lost, but where all are precious. | which the Holy Spirit uses in guiding all the 


This is the turn, the practical turn, which | | search till it ends in success. 
| desire to give to the parable on this occasion. | “the Light of the World ;’ 
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Spirit “takes of the things of Jesus Christ, 
and shows them tous.” We cannot too care- 
fully remember that, in seeking to restore lost 
souls to the favour and service of God, we 
need that intelligent knowledge of Scripture 
which is obtained by the aid of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But there is another great principle of the 
work of Christian searching, which we must 
not lose sight of. When the woman has 
lighted the candle, not only does she sweep 
the house, but she sweeps it diligently— 
diligently, till she find the money.” The 
value which she sets upon the money.makes 
her persevering. So it must be with us, if 
we are to hope for success. We must not 
desist because we are disappointed at first. 
The dust of sinful habits lies very thick upon 
the lost soul. The secret corners, in which 
the conscience takes refuge, require much 
skill and patience to penetrate. The rubbish 
heaps formed by the bad customs and bad 
companionships of this world are not to be 
displaced ina moment. Loving perseverance 
is a most needful grace in the work of saving 
souls, What an example of this loving per- 
severance is given to us by the Shepherd in 
the first parable! If we have really been 
recovered by Him, like the lost sheep, let us 
consider how diligently He sought us, how 
He followed us, by providences, and warn- 
ings, and invitations, and was never weary 
till Le found us. Let His devotion be the 
example of our devotion. Let our thankful- 
ness to the Good Shepherd, who went. after 
the lost sheep “ until He found it,” lead us 
to imitate the woman, who, when one piece 
of money was lost, “swept the house,” and 
sought “ diligently,” till she too was success- 
ful in the end. 

Wow what have you done, my friends, in 
these ways? I do not doubt that many of 
you have done much.. And yet it would not 
be wise, it would not be safe, for any of us to 
ailow ourselves to think that we have done 
all that we might have done, or all that we 
ought todo. New occasions are continually 
arising which need our sympathy and help. 
Sorrow and-ignorance and sin are still on 
every side. Never can the necessity cease 
for sweeping the house and seeking diligently, 
till every lost piece of money has been 
found, till every precious soul’ has been 
restored through its Saviour to its God. We 
ought very carefully to use every new oppor- 
tunity that occurs for stimulating one another 
to new zeal, new diligence—for resolving that 
co-operation in labour for the good of men’s 
soul skall be more hearty, more persevering, 





than ever before. And let it be remembered 
that every one may have some share in this 
working together for God. There is a strange 
mistake, which is sadly too prevalent still in 
the Church of England—namely, the notion 
that the part of the people at large is simply 
to reseive good from their ministers, to come 
to church to be instructed by the Clergyman, 
and to be passive themselves. Now, really 
their part, as well as his, is 40 do good, as well 
as to receive good. They are all called by 
the love of Christ to loving service on behalf 
of others. When we duly think of it, how 
unnatural it seems that the Christian people 


should be content to come to church, to join | 


in the prayers, to listen, and, when they 
separate, to talk about the sermon and to do 
nothing! . No, the true idea of a congrega- 
tion is, that it is a body of people in earnest, 
met together to obtain strength for encou- 
raging one another in Christian work. The 


Church of God is a great co-operative society. | 


One of its living, moving forces is the princi- 
ple of association directed to religious ends. 

And do we want exhortation to this diligent 
exertion on behalf of others? Let us turn 
back and take one more concluding glance 
at the parable, and at what I venture to call 
its characteristic feature. That lost piece of 
money—helpless and unemployed as it was 
—was still money, precious to the owner, and 
intended to be useful. Soare these immortal 
souls around us. Lost as they are in sin, 
doing no good where they are, they have 
consciences that can be touched, they have 
powers of thought and action ; all are intended 
for the Master’s service, al! are able to do 
good in the world. Alas! the reason why 
we do so little for the souls of others is that 
we have so feeble a sense of their value. 
We want that feeling of poverty which gave 
eagerness to the eye of that poor woman, 
and diligent perseverance to her hand. 
Those souls ought to be as precious to us as 
if they belonged to us—as if we could not 
bear to lose them. If this were the state of 
our hearts, then indeed should we light the 
candle, and sweep the house, and search— 
search diligently—till we found. 

And ‘do we want: encouragement? This, 
too, is given to us abundantly in the parable. 
The lost piece of silver was found at length. 
And notice the joy with which its recovery 
was welcomed. Notice, also, the sympathy 
kindled among the neighbours. ‘They too 
were poor; they knew the value of that 
single piece of money, hardly earned, it may 
be, by painful toil. “ When she hath found 
it, she calleth her friends and. her neighbours 
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| 
together, saying, Rejoice with me, for I have | 
found the piece which I had lost.” And the 
Lord continues: “ Likewise, I say unto you, 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” The 


angels, too, know the value of a soul. They 
know what it cost to redeem it. They know | 
how precious it is in God’s sight. They 


know how precious it ought to be in ours. 
Encouragement, too, resides in the very form 
of expression which is employed in the pas- 
sage, “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God.” In the other parable, the | 
expression is, “ There shall be joy in heaven.” | 
Those other words seem to carry us fer | 





away from the scene of our work on earth to 
those blissful regions, and to that future time, 
which we cannot think of without a kind of 
dazzling perplexity. But here the very angels 
are close amongst us. We are in their 
presence now. ‘They are ready to sympa- 
thize with our joy. The money, as we 
noticed, was lost in the house. If only we 
are serving God in love to man, here in the 
household, where for the present He has 
placed us, the angels themselves are our 
companions. Earth and Heaven are nearer 
than we think. To the true diligent Chris- 
tian, Heaven is already brought down to 
earth, and earth raised up to Heaven. 





MORE THAN CONQUERORS. 


E mated them, the wise and bold, 
In duly ordered pairs ; 
He sent them out with might untold 
And all-prevailing prayers, 
To found a kingdom that should grow, 
As other powers decrease, 
Not with the carnal sword and bow, 
But with soft words of peace. 


The devil saw his bruised head 
In every strengthened limb ; 
Each sigh of ease, as sickness fled, 





Was bitterness to him. 


He saw his victims, clothed and sane, 
Bask in sweet reason’s day, 

And, writhing in immortal pain, 
Discrowned he slunk away. 


Signs, too, shall follow, as we fight,— 
Not wasted field or town, 

But sinners washed and robed in white, 
The pastor’s joy and crown. 

O let us then be bold and strong, 
For heavenly is our spear, 

And sure as heaven our triumph song, 
If we but heed and hear. 

GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 





A VISIT TO 


Savas hundred and fifty miles north-west 

of Samoa is the little coral island of 
Niutao, resting like a graceful ringlet on the 
broad bosom of the blue Pacific. ‘ Niutao” 
etymologically signifies, ‘ baked-cocoa-nut.” 
The climate is intensely hot and dry, the 
island being in lat. 6° 8 S. Rain seldom 
falls in this part of the Pacific. 

Three years ago two native evangelists 
from Samoa were located on this island. At 
that time out of a population of four hun- 
dred and seventeen, only six or seven were 
favourable to Christianity. The natives of 
Niutao were accustomed to worship their 
heathen deities in a marae in the centre of 
the village. Of this great marae only one 
stohe is now left, representing Tangaloa 
(Tangaroa in the Hervey Group, Ta’aroa 
in the Tahitian, Tanaroa in the Sandwich 
Islands), god of heaven and principal deity 
of Polynesia. Tangaloa is merely an up- 
right slab, not unlike a head-stone in an 
English graveyard. 
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NIUTAO. 


In August of last year, in company with 
a valued brother missionary, I spent a 
pleasant day on this atoll. Unlike several 
of the nine islands constituting the Ellice 
Group, there is no opening in the reef to 
admit a vessel or boat into the central lagoon. 
A fleet of war-ships might sail into the mag- 
nificent lagoon of the neighbouring island of 
Funafuti and anchor in safety. Approach- 
ing the reef of Niutao as near as was pru- 
dent in the ship’s boat, we were borne one at 
a time in a canoe on the foaming crest oi 
a huge wave to the external ledge of jagged 
coral, where the teachers gave us a joyous 
welcome. A few moments, and we were soon 
inside a comfortable mission-house, reflect- 
ing infinite credit upon teachers and people. 

The natives of Niutao have nearly all be- 
come nominal Christians under the teaching 
of these Evangelists. Only forty still adhere 
to their ancient faith, and these were easily 
distinguished by a single sacred leaf of the 
cocoa-nut worn on the left arm. The king’s 
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palace, consisting of one immense room, had 
been converted into a church, the flooring 
being of snowy sea-worn coral. On Sunday 
each family brings a mat and squats upon it 
tailor-fashion. The building is crowded with 
attentive worshippers; the services are con- 
ducted by the teachers in turn. A log of wood, 
hollowed out, is beaten as a gong to summon 
the congregation to worship on the Sabbath, 
and the children to school on week days. 

The Lord’s day is strictly observed as a 
day of rest and worship. A large proportion 
of the adult population can read the Samoan 
New Testament. All the books left the pre- 
vious year had been sold and paid for. A 
number of additional Testaments and Psalms, 
with other good books, were left for sale. 

There were eleven candidates for baptism 
and church-fellowship. As nine of these 
individuals seemed to be intelligent and 
pious, it was resolved that on the following 
Sabbath they should be formed into the 
nucleus of a Christian church. It may be 
interesting to the reader to learn what is used 
as a substitute for bread and wine in cele- 
brating the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
in sych out-of-the-way places as in Niutao. 
The natural wine of the country is the sweet 
liquid of the cocoa-nut; for dread a substi- 
tute is found in the white pith of the old 
cocoa-nut, when it has begun to sprout; and 
these are Lere the substitutes for the bread 
and wine. In some islands bread-fruit is 
used ; in others taro. Thus less attention is 
directed to the symbol, and more to the 
thing signified. 

The natives of Niutao subsist on the fruit 
of the pandanus, cocoa-nuts, and fish. With 
this meagre diet they are perfectly contented 
and healthy. The men wear long, straight 
hair. The women wear only a girdle of 
leaves, reaching from the waist to the knees, 
We saw no European clothing whatever. 
Men, women, and children crowded round 
the teacher’s house throughout the forepart 
of the day, so that privacy was out of the 
question. About noon a repast was spread 
for us, consisting of cocoa-nuts, cooked 
robber-crabs of enormous size, and a fowl. 

These teachers daily receive an allowance 
of cocoa-nuts, but not sufficient to prevent 
their little ones sometimes from crying of 
hunger. As they are not permitted by the 
chiefs to cultivate land, their only resource is 
the ocean. Flying-fish and bonita are luckily 
very abundant ; and these good men, being 
expert fishermen, rarely come home without a 
plentiful supply. 

The houses of these islanders consist of 








two stories, the upper one being used as a 
store for their only wealth—old cocoa-nuts ; 
the ground floor is invariably occupied by 
the family. 

Half a mile distant in the bush is their 


ancient burial-ground. Adjoining it is their 
pantheon, consisting of an oval low en- 
closure, composed of flat stones, some 
higher than others, each representing a dis- 
tinct divinity ; so that the sacred men stand- 
ing inside the enclosure—the people, of 
course, outside—could worship all the gods 
at once! The place is now deserted, save 
that the islanders still bury their dead in the 
neighbourhood. 

We took a long walk ; we found it mono- 
tonous, as the island is but a dead level, like 
the flooring of a room. Here vegetates a 
race who have never seen and, until very 
recently, had never heard of a hill!* The 
island is one immense grove of cocoa-palms, 
with here and there noble callophylla ino- 
phylla covered with fragrant flowers. We 
noticed for the first time on the cocoa-palm 
a curious disease, in the form of a pendulous 
excrescence, reminding one of a _ newly- 
settled swarm of bees. 

Returning to the village, we entered an 
idol-house. The god (will it be credited ?) 
is the central side post, stouter than the rest, 
and crooked! Like the other posts, this 
god helps to sustain the roof, and yet is an 
object of daily worship! To the crooked 
post—utterly destitute of ornament—three 
green cocoa-nuts and a sacred leaflet are 
offered morning and evening. On these 
occasions the worshipper (with whom we 
conversed) goes through his incantations, 
and, husking the nuts with a stick kept for 
the purpose, drinks the water and eats the 
kernel, and then puts newly-plucked nuts in 
their place! Thisis all supposed to be done 
with the permission of the god. Besides, the 
divinity is believed to have devoured the 
essence, so that only the refuse is in reality 
left! Like the dogma of transubstantiation 
nearer home, this doctrine requires a con- 
siderable amount of faith. Each new act of 
worship necessitates the tying of a fresh leaf 
round the post, and another round the arm 
of the worshipper. Four old cocoa-nuts lay 
at the foot of this queer post-god. 

In another idol-house we saw, on a swing- 





* On one occasion, spending a night ashore on an island of 
similar formatior, I described to the natives the mountains 
ofEurope. “ By- acy sal I remarked, ‘“‘you have never 
seen a mountain es, we have; there is one on this 
island.” ‘ Where?” I Pes hed “To-morrow we will show 

ou”’ Next morning I was yttte to a hillock twenty 
feet high, the highest part of the island, which these natives 
call “‘ a mountain.” 
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ing tray, a smooth round pebble worshipped | signed for this inhuman practice was the fear 
asa god. Offerings of green cocoa-nuts lay | of over-population. 
near it, with the sacred leaflet. We thought | It is amusing to hear these islanders when 
of the words of Isaiah, “Among the smooth | counting say “a//” (atoa) instead of “ten,” 
stones of the stream is thy portion; they, | meaning of course, “a// the fingers.” This 
they are thy lot: even to them hast thou | obtains throughout the group. They are fond 
poured a drink offering—thou hast offered a | of taming the Frigate-bird (Afagen aguila) or 
meat offering” (Ivii. 6). Man-of-war-bird. A high perch is built near 

Near the teachers’ house is an immense | the sea, and the bird secured to it by a long 
well, the sides of which are admirably built | string. It lives by robbing other birds of 
up with stones. At the bottom is a series of | their lawful prey ; but when pressed by hunger 
little holes, out of which the water is whisked | it will snatch up fish leaping out of the sea to 
(as we saw at Vaitupu) in calabashes sus- | escape from their finny foes. 
pended from what looks like a fishing-rod. | Some four or five years ago a common 
Some years ago two Englishmen were mur- | sailor settled on Niutao, as missionary on his 
dered by these islanders for various acts of | own account. He won over the chief, and 
oppression. The offence which sealed their | then endeavoured to convert the heathen 
fate was bathing in this well, which supplies} with a loaded revolver and some bowie 
the villagers with drinking water. | knives. He failed, and in disgust left the 

In heathenism it was their custom in| island. When my Samoan brethren landed 


seasons of scarcity to make war on certain | the present teachers, the natives were naturally 


families. The conquered—men, women, | prejudiced against Christianity. The chief | 


and children—were either slain or cruelly | countenanced the teachers, and asked them 
driven to sea in canoes, without food or what should be done with the heathen. 
water, to perish. As in the other islands of | “ Shall thet be compelled to ‘/otu ??” “No,” 
the group, the ancient rule was to rear only | was the answer, “ Let us persuade them; but 
two children in each family. The life of the | ¢ therebe no compulsion of any kind.” In this 
third might be redeemed ; the rest were put} Christ-like spirit these brown men are win- 
to death as soon as born. The reason as-| ning a new crown for their divine Master. 


W. WYATT GILL. 





LOST IN THE STREET. 


OST ! lost in the street, 
What is it? A lady’s fur? 
Or is it a gentleman’s purse, 
Or a watch, chain, and seals complete, 
That is lost, lost in the street ? 


Oh no, it is something worse. 

Is it him or is it her ? 

A woman whose smile was sweet, 
But who now can do nothing but smile, 
Flatter, betray, and beguile— 

A woman lost in the street ! 

A woman who calls herself “ gay,” 
But who knows she is often sad ; 
A woman whom none would greet, 
Ruined, outcast, and bad, 

Lost, lost in the street. 


Is it him or is it her? 

Is’t a man, a so-called “ rough,” 

Who can spring like a wolf, like'a cur, 
Who can snarl, yet be smooth enough 

To fawn and to cringe and to steal, 

Who can work (if he likes) and can drink, 
But who’s never learnt how to think, 

To love, to believe, or to feel ; 
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A man who can gain and can spend ; 
A man who has never known 

What it is to have a friend, 

Or to be one, even his own— 

Lost, lost in the street ? 


It’s a little girl half-sized, 
1} With visage sharp and thin ; 
It’s a little girl, who’s known 
Nothing of life but its sin ; 
Who'll be never a woman grown, 
Or be anything else but a thing, 
Dejected, rejected, despised. 
Is’t a ruby, or‘is it a string 
Of pearl that is linked with pearl ? 
| It’s a precious little girl 

That is lost, lost in the street. 


Ox perhaps it’s a boy, an elf 

That’s neither at work nor at play ; 
Whose got an idea of himself,* 
And of getting as much as he can ; 
Who’s up to the time of day, 

3ut who'll never grow up to a man, 
Or be aught but a trickster and cheat, 
A waif 4nd a castaway, 

Lost, lost in the street. 


Now, woman, arise and light 

Thy candle, and search for thy gold ! 
Now, shepherd, away through the col.l 
And the dark and the dews of night, 
To bring back thy sheep to the fold! 
Now forth, O ye servants meek, 

Now forth, O ye soldiers brave, 

And haste for the souls to seek 

That the Master died to save! 


And if any should say of the gold, 
“Too long it hath borne the dint 
Of the trampling hoof in the mint ; 
It may not pass, nor be told 
In the mart! And these sheep, behold, 
These sheep, they are naught, are naugh*, 
So long in the heat and the cold 
They have wandered, unfed, unsought;” 
Then tell them ¢hese sheep are bought, 
They shall not again be sold ; 
Then tell them, One cometh, behold, 
| His eyes are with flame alit, 
He cometh to kindle fire, 
He will long by His furnace sit, 
Nor of fining His silver tire. 
A King is He from of old! 
He comes not to measure nor mete, 
He comes not for tax nor for toll ! 
He knoweth the worth of a soul, 
Lost, lost in the street ! 











 * A friend of the author’s at Newcastle-on-Tyne once heard a youth of this description saying to a comrade, 
in the true spirit of self-assertion, and with the strongest expression of the Northumbrian 7 in the final word, “1 


| 
DORA GREENWELL. 
reckon myself to be as good as anybody in the worvld.” 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S STORY. 


ODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 


III. 

2» iO O R\| grass-grown; young trees, dropping red and 
| ~~ >= ;. | Mary’s| golden autumn leaves, grew on it, and dog- 
Dn. husband | rose and blackberry bushes, and its grass 
ps | m u s t| was starred here and there with early or late- 
| eee | h a v e| flowering primroses. But in its dark, drip- 

| been a/ ping passages, in which the heavy air seemed 







man of | 
\| better | 


S| temper | 


for. 
How- 
ever 
y}muc h 
id he may, 
| ind eed, 
“%!mu st, 
winy,| ha Vv e| 
Ti) | hep 
wounded by her outburst, he said nothing 
unkind to her. On the other hand, he | 
tried to calm her as kindly as his nature | 
would allow. Peace was patched up, since | 
Mary felt vexed with herself, when her! 
excitement was over, for having spoken as 
she had, and tried to make amends by 
behaving to her husband with more indoors 
affectionateness than had been her wont. 
He and she seemed better friends than I | 
had yet seen them when they bade me good- 
bye at the Bristol coach-office, and yet, 
as I rode westward, I could not help feeling | 
sorry that I had given Mary James Tre- | 
garthen’s message. Of course, I should have | 
preferred him as a brother-in-lawto Mr. J . 
and being a girl in my earlier teens, I thought | 
it very “ romantic” that he should have gone 
away and been drowned, and that Mary 
should feel his loss so bitterly; but still I 
could see that I had done her no good in 
bringing him in such a way to her recollec- | 
tion. Her heart might have been empty of | 
any one to love, as women love sweethearts 
and husbands, before, but now it would be 
haunted by a dead lover. As I thought of 
her, I thought also of one of the worked-out 
pits we had often passed together. There 
seemed to be some kind of a likeness 
between them. The mound of the pit was 
V. N.S. 








dead, or moaned most mournfully, it was 
said that a ghost was ever wandering up and 
down, seeking for something which it would 
never find. I was in a very melancholy 
mood for some time after I came home from 
Mary’s. Father quite misunderstood me, 
and wondered that his son-in-law should 
have so far given in to his daughter’s ten- 
dency to unseasonable mirth as to suffer her 
to keep a house so unbecomingly merry that 
a visitor to it regretted her return to a soberly 
governed home. The fact was that although 
I could not help feeling sorry for my sister, 
I had never before been so glad to get home. 
It might be grave, but it was not gloomy 
with the thunderous gloom that constantly 
threatens a storm. Father and mother 


| might originally have seemed as little suited 


for each other as Mr. J and Mary, but 
their hearts had been fast knit together for 
many a year by mutual affection. 

The close of that year seems to have been 
altogether a depressing one. Dear aunt at 
Penzance was ill, and when mother sent me 
over to be of what use I could to her, uncle 
Sam, of course, was not very lively. He took 
me out once—to St. Just—one day when 
aunt was a little better. But she was not 
so much better that we could feel very joyful 
on that account, and before we got home, 
there rolled in from the Atlantic a half fog, 
half small rain, that damped what little cheer- 





| fulness we had been able to muster, literally 


damped us almost to the skin, and chilled 
us to the marrow. In Penzance the air had 
been warm—muggily warm, but when we 
had passed New Bridge, I wished I had put 
on more wraps. We went over the common 
below the Hooting Cairn. It is not called 
so because owls hoot there. Fiends, accord- 
ing to the popular belief, gather there to fight 
at midnight, by infernal lantern-light, and 
lost souls are chased over the Gump, as the 
common is called, by Apollyon. In vain 
they flee, wailing. There isa stile at which 
he is sure to catch them. If I had been a 
year or two younger when I visited the 
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Cairn Kenidzhek, I have no doubt that I 
should have jumbled the country about it 
with the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
horses that try to graze on the common are 
miserable-looking old things. Their bones 
show, their coats are rough and dusty, and 
their tails and manes are buttoned with burs. 
According to the local legend, the Prince of 
the devils rides them hard at night ; but Cairn 
Kenidzhek, towering six hundred feet and 
moreabove the sea, is weird enough to look at, 
the sea-winds sobbing or shrieking through 
its rocks are sad or fierce enough to listen to, 
without needing devils or lost spirits to in- 
crease its eeriness. There is plenty of bustle, 
however, of the kind I was accustomed to 
at home about there. It is quite a mining 
country. The streams run red, and the sea 
into which they run seems to have been 
changed into blood. Poor uncle Sam was 
so low-spirited that he could only make little 
jokes, “They’ve got a Red Sea here,’’ he 
said, “and yet they cannot lay their ghosts.” 
He showed me a haunted cave, near Pen- 
deen House (where the famous Dr. Borlase, 
who has made Cornwall so celebrated, was 
born). “ There cannot be any doubt,” said 
uncle, “about spirits having been seen in 


that vau. The smugglers used it—perhaps 
they use it still. It runs right down to the 
sea.” 


I paid a more cheerful visit to Penzance 
in the following spring. Aunt was well again, 
the debt to Mr. Tr. had been cleared off, 
and the weather was glorious; and accord- 
ingly uncle was in the highest of spirits. He 
was very easily made sad, like a good many 
people who can easily be made glad, but he 
did not relish sadness for a change as some 
of such people do. To be cheerful himself, 
and to make those about him cheerful, was 
what he really liked, though he had a way 
sometimes of making you rather melancholy 
with his moralisings. He jumped at any 
chance of being glad, and when he got it, he 
was glad with all his heart. It may seem a 
strange thing to say of a business man, but 
uncle Sam often made me think of a bird 
bursting forth into song as soon as anything 
that has overshadowed it is removed. He 
used to call getting away from his business 
hopping out of his cage, and when he had 
got away he sometimes seemed half wild with 
delight. Father said he was zof a business 
man, and I suppose he was not so clever in 
making money as some are ; but he did not 
neglect his family, he was not slothful in 
business, and I cannot see that the main 
happiness of a man’s life, so far as this world 








is concerned, consists in making more and 


more money. Indeed, those who are in such 
haste to be rich, nowadays more than ever, 
lead some of the most pleasureless lives 
imaginable. They may be masters of their 
businesses and professions in one sense, but 
they are slaves of them in another. They 
might say that piece in your poetry book,— 
‘* The world is too much with us. Late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Nothing we see in nature that is ours.” 

They would think a man a lunatic if he 
told them that he could derive pleasure from 
a moor baring its bosom to the moon; but 
by moonlight, by sunlight, by twilight, by 
any light, uncle could enjoy our Cornish 
moors, and help others to enjoy them, and 
therefore I think he was a richer, completer 
man than the money-grubbers who looked 
down on him. Mr. Tr was one of 
these. I am afraid he only pretended to be 
good, and that his real god was money. 
That favourite writer of mine, Bishop Taylor, 
whose sentences sound like music, says, 
“They who made gods of gold and silver, 
of hope and fear, peace and fortune, garlick 
and onions, beasts and serpents, and a 
quartan ague, yet never deified money.” 
(“ Holy Living,” chap. ii. sect. 6.) However 
it may have been in ancient times, in our 
days money, I am sure, cannot complain of 
any lack of worshippers. 

Dear father was not lke Mr. Tr 
He stuck to business, and was very strict in 
it, but he thought there was something else 
in life for a man to attend to—something 
greater and better. But this in father’s 
opinion consisted almost entirely of religious 
duties, praying, preaching, singing, visiting 
the sick, reproving sinners, and so on. 
Uncle’s antiquarian tastes seemed to father a 
shameful waste of time, and waste of time in 
father’s eyes was a deadly sin. 








** No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope, or worldly fear, 
If life so soon is gone, 
was a very favourite quotation of his. Uncle’s 
joyous love of nature seemed heathenish to 
father, because, he maintained, uncle rested 
in the creature, and never looked through 
nature up to nature’s God. I used to be 
grieved that dear father understood uncle so 
little. Father’s way of being religious was 
not uncle’s, and yet he always spoke with 
respect of father as being a genuinely 
religiously man. However, uncle was bird- 
like in the matter of blame also. It did not 
ruffle his sweet temper, but ran off him as 
rain runs off a bird. 
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That was a delightful spring-time I spent 
with him and dear aunt. In the words of 
another favourite of mine, George Herbert,— 


“T had my wish and way: 
My days were strew’d with flowers 


and happiness ; 
There was no month but May.” 


The greater part of the time was in fact 
April, and the May, I suppose, could not 
have really been so golden as it appears in 
my memory ; but the sun seems to have been 
always smiling in our walks about Penzance 
on cherry-blossom and apple-blossom ; black- 
thorn and whitethorn were in flower in the 
hedges, and wild strawberries in the woods. 
We 
church to a christening. ‘The little baby 
with its sprinkled face seemed like another 
dewy flower—a flower that could speak, 
though, for it was crowing all through the 
service, and was so very active also that the 
curate, who was a bachelor, seemed to be 
afraid that he would let it fall, and looked 
very much relieved when he gave the child 
back to its mother. A sparrow was flying 
about in the church, and we could hear a 
wood-pigeon cooing outside, and when we 
went down the churchyard steps a dragon- 
fly kept on darting backwards and forwards 
Its body looked 
like polished steel, and its wings like golden 
gauze. How is it that when we forget 
hundreds upon hundreds of things, some of 
which, at any rate—probably a good many— 
must have been of importance to us, we can 
remember others, like this christening, in 
which the only particular interest I took was 
because the baby’s father was a friend of 
uncle’s, as plainly as if we had seen them 
yesterday ? 

When we were at Gulval that time 
uncle showed me the caves in which the 
Cornishmen of old used to store their corn, 
cut ear by ear, and the roofless remains of 
some of their rough houses. 
St. Ludgvan’s church also, and uncle had a 
story to tell about him too. He was an Irish 
missionary who came from what used to be 
called the Isle of Saints, to convert the 
Cornish ; and he built this church and made 
a stream of water flow to him under the 
churchyard stile, and when he had got it into 
consecrated ground he blessed it, and de- 
clared that no one who should be baptized in 
it could ever be hanged. For hundreds of 
years after St. Ludgvan’s death the virtues of 
his well were believed in, and just as water is 
brought from the Jordan to christen royal 
babies with, so people who did not belong to 
the parish used to carry off this holy water 


walked through orchards to Gulval | 


We went to | 


for their own clergymen to use, and thus 
secure their children from the gallows. 
Although uncle was such a lover of old 
places, old stones, and old stories, he was no 
Tory ; though he was pleased to point out 
the copy of Charles I.’s letter of thanks, 
preserved in more than one church in his 
part of the county, he used to roll out, 
‘And shall Trelawney die? And _ shall 
Trelawney die?” as fiercely as if he had been 
one of the Cornishmen of James IL.’s 
time who were determined to know the reason 
why; and when he showed me the house at 
Pendrea where Noy, the Attorney-General 
you’ve read about in your English History, 
was born, he said, ‘I don’t know why we 
should show that, as if it was anything to. be 
proud of. First ofall, the old knave shammed 
to love his country, and then, because he 
thought it would pay better, he schemed to 
let that other schemer Charles ride her rough- 
shod. But he did not take much by his 
motion. He died before the Ship Money 


all shrivelled up like a bit of old leather. It 
must have been small enough to begin with.” 
Matters of Charles I.’s reign, however, 
were quite modern in uncle’s opinion. He 
liked best the things that had no history, or 
only a legendary one. The old churches in 
Cornwall, which are covered or half-covered 
with sand, were favourite subjects of his. 
He used to rebuild and re-people them in 
imagination, bring to life again the twice- 
‘buried dead in the churchyards, and make 
up memoirs for them. The silent sand slowly 
but surely creeping in and’ stealthily rising 
higher and higher to hide church, priest, 
people, and their rudely graven gravestones, 





taken a great hold on his fancy, Old epitaphs, 
too, he was very fond of spelling out, or try- 
ing to spell out. If they were only partially 
legible owing to the wear of time and weather- 


pleased than if he had been able to read 
them off readily. The Cairns and Mains, 
or stones that have or ought to have stories 


also favourite puzzles of uncle’s. I have told 
you about the Table Main by Land’s End, at 
which the seven kings dined. Besides that, 
uncle showed me near Lanyon the Holed 
Stone through which people used to draw 
their ailing children, and the Written Stone 


of Cunoval,” who is supposed to have lost 
his life and to have been buried there. And, 











beneath its silvery shroud of oblivion, had | 


embroidered on them like their lichens, were | 


on an old battle-field with an inscription in | 
Cornish, which means “ Riolobran, the son 





Writ came out, and his heart, they say, was | 











stains, he would sometimes seem better || 
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of course, I was shown Merlin’s stone, on 
which, according to Merlin’s prophecy, the 
Spaniard whose name a stone not far off 
bears, landed and burned Paul, Penzance, 
and Newlyn. One Jenkin Keigwin was 


_ killed by a cannon ball, still, I believe to 








| be seen at an inn called the Keigwin 


Arms, and he is entered in the register of 
the new St. Paul’s built out of the ruins of 
the old, as “killed by y°Spanyard.” I hope 
your papa will take you down to Penzance 
some summer holidays, and then you can 
see all these things for yourselves. And, 
perhaps, when you are grown up, you will 
take your children down and tell them the 
stories granny has told you. 

Although uncle preferred Cromlechs and 
so on, still he was very fond of visiting 
churches that had anything curious in con- 
nection with them. He took me into St. 
Levan’s that I might see all its old catvings. 
One was of two Merry Andrews. “What 


| would father say to that, Bessy?” said uncle. 


“ Those queer things you see carved in wood 
and stone in churches have often perplexed 
me. Did the carvers make them to try the 
power pf the worshippers to keep their coun- 
tenance ? or did they wish to show that black 
sheep, as some might think them, might be 
included in Christ’s fold as well as the steady 
white ones?” He showed me the bell that 
has 1641 on it, and said, “‘ Just think, Bessy, 
when that old bell came fresh from the 
founder’s and began to swing and ring in 
this quiet little place, what things were going 
on in London and elsewhere. Strafford was 
having his head cut off, and Oliver Cromwell 
was thinking of sailing for New England, and 


| the Irish Rebellion had broken out, and even 


down here, I suppose, there was some little 
to-do ; but the sea was rolling in just as it 
does now, and wiil hundreds cf years after 
you and I are laid in some graveyard or 
other.” Although, as I have said, uncle’s 
sayings made one melancholy sometimes, I 
used to like to visit old places with him. 
He made you feel ow old they were, and 
yet somehow brought the time when they 
were young quite close to you, and then 
again, in another way, they didn’t seem to 
be old at all, because he gave you sucha 
notion of the long, long time the earth had 


| been turning round before they were thought 


of, and the long, long time it would go on 
turning round after they should be quite for- 
gotten. 

I was once at St. Ives with uncle Sam, 
and found that he knew more about the history 
of the town than uncle Jack did, although Ze 





had lived there from the time when he was 
quite a boy. Both uncle Jack and uncle 
Thomas used to make a little fun in a good- 
natured way of uncle Sam’s eccentric ways 
of doing business, but they were very proud 
of his cleverness and book-learning. 

He told me all about the Cornishmen 
marching to Blackheath in Henry VII.’s 
time, and about Perkin Warbeck landing 
in Whitesand Bay, and his wife, the Lady 
Catherine Douglas, staying at St. Michael’s 
Mount when Perkin went to besiege Exeter ; 
and he showed me where a mayor of St. 
Ives was hanged for taking part in some 
other rebellion. I cannot remember now 
what rebellion it was—I’m not so learned, 
you know, as uncle Sam was. In the church 
there is a carving of a forge, with bellows 
and anvil all complete, and a blacksmith at 
work init. This was the man who made the 
ironwork of the church, which was not a 
new one when Perkin Warbeck landed. 
Uncle used to give a long history of this 
blacksmith, just as if he had known him all 
his life. I do not know whether he had got 
it out of a book, or whether he made it up; 
but I am inclined to think that he made it 
up, because he did not always tell it in exactly 
the same way. Uncleshowed me everything 
there was to be seen in St. Ives; amongst 
other things, the mayor’s silver-gilt loving 
cup which has these lines on it:— 

*“‘ If any discord ’twixt my friends arise 
Within the borough of beloved St. Ives, 
It is desyred that this, my cup of love, 
To every one a peacemaker may prove ; 
Then I am blest to have given a legacie 


So like my harte, unto posteritie. 
‘RANCIS BASSETT, 1640.” 





The town seal has an ivy branch on it, | 
and uncle asked me whether I did not think | 
that it ought to have been an olive branch | 


to match the loving cup. 


Even more than the grey stones telling of | 


the past, he loved the plants and flowers 
which date from a remoter antiquity, and yet 
year after year are always young. Especially 
those peculiar, or nearly so, to Cornwall; 
the purple great sea-stock which becomes 
fragrant at night, as (uncle used to say) people 
get cheerful at supper time, the vernal sand- 
wort, the kidney vetches, Lady’s fingers, that 
fleck our cliffs with purple and cream- 
coloured, white and crimson instead of yellow 
blossoms, the white-flowered strapwort that 
flourishes around the Helston Loe Pool, 
and the green-flowered rupturewort that 
grows thickly about the Lizard, the Cornish 
bladder-seed, the Cornish heathers which 
brush against our granite and serpentine, 
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and the pretty little Cornish moneywort that | 


lines our Cornish streams with its tiny | 
tenderly green leaves and tinier pale pink | 
petals, 


I was indebted to this dear uncle for so | 


much of the happiness of my younger life, 
that his death was, I think, the heaviest 
blow that up to that time I had had. 


the doctor held out no hope of dear uncle’s 
recovery—the doctors, indeed, for a physician 
had been called in—and that he wished 


| much to see his sister once more, and as 


many of us as could be spared from home. 
Father had the horse put into the spring-cart 


at once, and drove mother and my younger | 


sister who went to Scilly with me, and myself 
over to Penzance. An elder sister, who was 
the only other one of us at home at the time, 
was obliged to remain to look after the house, 
and besides, she had never been such a play- 
thing and playm@te of uncle’s as we younger 
ones had been. 

Good Martha, who was very fond of her 
master, could scarcely speak when she 
opened the front door for us. She showed 
us into the familiar little parlour, wainscoted 
some five feet up with oak, darkened and 
polished by many a year’s use, in which I had 
had so many a cheerful meal and spent so 
many a pleasant hour, and then trying to 
swallow the sobs that nearly choked her, 


went up to sit with uncle whilst aunt came | 


down to us. We cried more than she did— 
mother and my sister and myself, I mean. 
Aunt knew well that long years of bitter 
mourning were before her—that she would 
have a weary while to weep in, and therefore 
she staved off the time, devoting herself to 
her husband whilst she still had him with 
her, and striving to make their last hours 
together as bright—chastenedly bright—as the | 
cloud that was ever mounting and darkening, 
to cover with its at length finally-gathered 


gloom the home in which they had been for | 


years so happy, would suffer. 


Mother went up-stairs with aunt, and after | 


half-an-hour or so aunt came down again to 
say that uncle would like to see father. I 
trembled when I heard his heavy step upon 
the crooked creaking staircase—heavy in 
spite of his effort to tread softly. I was so | 


Mother | 
received a letter from poor aunt, stating that | 


We crept up after mother into uncle’s bed- 


room, making in our efforts to tread noise- | 


lessly almost as much noise as father. It is 

| strange how little things like that fix them- 
selves in your memory at times when you 
| might suppose there would be no time to 
| think of anything but death and what is to 
| follow it,—except every now and then the past 
which the dear one about to die has made 
happy, seen in golden glimpses of memory 
which make it seem brighter than it ever was 
—heart-wringingly bright, because it is all 
over for ever like a rainbow just beginning to 
fade out of the sky. You may see other 
rainbows, but that one never again; and 
metaphorical as well as literal rainbows seem 
| to grow dimmer and dimmer as we advance 
in years. 

I knew well enough the low-pitched bed- 
room with its heavily beamed ceiling and 
whitewashed walls, the old embossed coat-of- 
arms off which uncle had scraped the white- 
wash only to find that time had previously 
obliterated the quarterings on the shield, the 
dimity bed-curtains which aunt somehow 
kept white as privet-blossom from the 
time they dethroned the winter hangings to 
the time when they were again by them 
dethroned—all the furniture of the room was 
as familiar to me as my A BC, and yet the 
room seemed transfigured when I went into 
it upon that mellowly bright August after- 
noon, 
| Uncle had always loved fresh air and sun- 
| shine. One window-curtain was drawn back, 
ithe lattice window was open, and thistle- 
| down came floating through it to rise and 

fall over the chequers of light and shade 
| which the diamond panes and their leaden 
frames made on the counterpane. The leafy 
| back garden, on which the window looked 





out, had long been a most sacred asylum for | 


| birds, and singing once more as they had 
| sung in spring, when the corn that had been 
cut and carried, was lining the brown, red, 
| and grey earth with its pure green, the black- 
birds and thrushes seemed to be trying to 
repay their life-long protector for his kind- 
ness ; and the goldfinches joined in the de- 
licious chorus, whilst their twittering young 
ones, at last able to trust to their own wings, 
flitted over the flowering Michaelmas daisies. 





afraid that he would scold poor uncle on his | Their song and the ‘sunshine seemed to 


death-bed. In the midst of my sorrow, there- | 
fore, I felt almost glad when dear mother | 


serious, solemn indeed, showed that no such | 
distressing event as I had feared had hap- 
pened. 


came down, wearing a look which, though | | | brought before. 


soothe uncle ; but his face had a light on it 
which birds and a bright day had never 
It was that look which had 
transfigured the chamber. 

Dearly as I loved uncle, and greatly though 
I admired him, he had been always too easy 
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with me to be hedged in my eyes with any 
divinity. Father had been, so to speak, a 
much more sacred being to me ; but now he 
looked commonplace as he sat beside the 
bed. The eyes that gleamed out of their 
hollows in uncle’s wasted cheeks seemed to 
be lit with a light from the land that is very 
far off, and, therefore, the homely bedroom 


| had become holy ground. 


He kissed us and smiled kindly when 


| we stooped over him, but there was the 


look on his face which makes young people 
feel so jealous of Death, when they see it in 
the eyes of those whom they have loved. As 
we grow older we rejoice to find that our 
beloved, ere they leave it, have weaned them- 
selves from earth, but that gentle look of 
estrangement is at first bitter to bear. The 
cold corpse we kiss in the coffin often does 
not seem so far off from us as it did when it 
lay on the deathbed with life enough left to 
show that we, amongst all other things of 
this world, had been tranquilly resigned. 

“Shall we have a word of prayer, Samuel?” 
asked father, with a little tremble in his deep 
voice, which was generally so steady. 

Uncle just moved his head, Martha was 
called in, and we all knelt by the bed-side, 
whilst father prayed more simply, more like 
a little child, than I had ever heard him pray 
before. 

When we rose from our knees, father 
and my sister and I went round to the other 
side of the bed to bid uncle good-bye, as we 
well knew, for the last time. Mother was to 
stay with her brother until all was over. 

He tried to smile and whisper something 
kind when I kissed him, but his look was so 
different from the one of lively personal in- 
terest in me I had so often seen, that I could 
not refrain from bursting into selfish tears 
As they fell hot on his cold face, the old 
look flickered across it for an instant. 

“Don’t cry, Bessy,” he said, feebly, in his 
old loving tone, and then once more he 
seemed to have no thought for anything on 


| this side of the dark river. 


* Farewell, brother,” said father, in a 
solemn but broken voice. 
‘Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they 
comfort me.’ Forgive me if I have judged 
you wrong.” 


And then he did what Englishmen never | 


do to another man unless they see the seal 
of death upon his brow: He bowed his 
broad shoulders and kissed poor wasted 
uncle on the forehead. 


“Fear not, | 


As we rode homewards, I was glad 
when we got out of the soft country about 
| Penzance into wild country again, and the 
| sky became overclouded. Beauty and bright- 
| ness, with death in their midst, mock a sore 
| heart. It was not long before we heard of 
Father went to the funeral, 


uncle’s death. 
| and brought mother home in mourning. We 
| had black frocks on by that time also. It 
| had been dreary work, helping to make them. 
| I, for one, got none of the pleasure out of 
| my new clothes that women are said to get, 
however sombre may be their colour. Kind, 
bright uncle had gone away, and I could not 
| think that it would be any pleasure to him to 
know that we were dressed in black bom- 
bazine, as an outward and visible sign of 
our sorrow for his loss. The cloud-dimmed 
sunshine better symbolized my grief. 

But the days, weeks, months went by. I 
ceased to feel so keenly as I had the great 
gulf that death had made between us, even 
before he was dead. Gradually, as to the 
present, I came to think of him only as one 
of the great multitude safely happy in heaven, 
and rejoiced that he was there. I ceased to 


Uncle in heaven, and uncle on earth, some- 
how became distinct beings in my mind. My 
favourite poet calls dead bodies 


* ‘The chells of fledge souls left behind.” 


But the dead we love leave something behind 
them besides empty shells—living memories 
of what they were on earth, growing, if 
fainter, freer and freer from earthly stain, the 
longer we remember them. My memory of 
dear kind uncle, the brightener of my girlish 
days, has not yet grown faint, but I cannot 
find many earthly stains in it, and do not 
think that he had many to be cleansed of. 
My dear father and mother died some 
time after I had been married, and although 
I deeply felt their loss—after dear mother’s 
death especially, the world for a long time 
seemed as if a warm light had gone out, and 
a soft resting-place had been removed,—still 
I had my dear husband, and my little ones, 


them, to divert my thoughts. 
away from home for some time, and was not 
at home when those dear, good parents died 
|—father only a few weeks after mother. 
Stern and cold as some thought him, he had 





no longer cared to live, but pined away, rough 


a very warm heart, at least towards dear | 
mother ; and I really believe that he felt so | 
“lost” and lonely after her death that he | 











repine at the thought that I had been put | 
on one side with the rest of worldly things. | 





| 


| and the duties and pleasures springing from | 


I had lived | 


| 
| 
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miner though he was, like a turtle-dove or a 
love-bird. Willy and mother were the only 
ones who ever showed him much affection ; 
sO it is no wonder that he missed them. But 
what I was going to say is, that I could not 
brood over dear father and mother’s deaths 
as I did over uncle’s. Except Willy’s, and I 
was quite young when the dear little fellow 
was killed, uncle’s was the first death of any 
one near tome that I had experienced, and he 
had always been so very, very kind. I had 


| only one other brother besides dear little 





Willy, who lived more than a few months. 
The eldest of us, named after father, died 
while he was still a baby. The second boy, 
and second child, named after uncle Sam, 
grew up to beaman. I have told you very 
little about him, because, poor fellow, he was 
our family trouble ; and yet, so far as I can 
remember him, he was a dear kind fellow. 
If mother had a favourite amongst her chil- 
dren, it was Sam, and dear uncle Sam was 
very fond of him too, and took him in when 
father had virtually turned him out of doors. 
Poor Sam had rebelled against father’s strict 
rule, and run away from home. Two or 
three years afterwards he came back like the 
penitent prodigal, but it was mother, not 
tather, who fell on his neck and kissed him. 
Father would not believe in his repentance. 
He stayed with us one day, and I can well 
remember how tearfully joyous mother, when 
father was out of the room, caressed him, 
and in every way made much of him, as a 
bird fondles a recovered nestling that has 
fallen from the nest ; and the curious medley 
of feelings with which we children regarded 
him. He was our brother, and, therefore, 
we must still Zove him ; and, to tell the truth, 
we could not help feeling proud of him, 
since, in spite of his penitence, he looked 
such a dashing fellow. But then he had 
been wicked, had been led astray by the 
pomps and vanities of that wicked world of 
which we heard so much and knew so little. 
We thought, therefore, that we ought not to 
Ake him, but were puzzled how toshow, indeed, 
how to feel, the proper moral disapprobation. 
Could he have been so very wicked after 
all? Could the wicked world be so very, 
very bad, if, after it had done its worst with 
him, it had left him such an affectionate 
fellow? Iam afraid that father, if he could 
have read our hearts, would have thought 
that they did not frown on poor Sam half 
enough ; would have been horrified to find 
that the fact of his having plucked forbidden 
fruit invested him with an interest in our 
eyes which was not altogether so purely a 








hope that he might, indeed, have seen the 
error of his ways, as it ought to have been. 
At any rate, we did rejoice in the pros- 
pect that dear Sam was going to be good, 
and to stay with us, and kissed him very 
fondly when we bade him good-night. 

Next morning there was no Sam at the 
breakfast-table, and dear mother’s eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping. Scarcely a 
word was spoken during breakfast, but 
father’s prayer at family worship gave us a 
hint of what had happened. 

He and Sam had quarrelled again, and Sam 
had gone off in a huff. He passed that night 
at the Tregarthens’. Mrs. Tregarthen had 
always been fond of him, and he had been 
dear James Tregarthen’s big-brother-like hero 
at school. 

Next day he walked into Penzance. Uncle 
Sam got hold of him, and kept him at his 
house for some time. Both uncle and aunt 
tried to make Sam’s peace with father, but in 
vain ; and Sam went wandering again. He 
left a loving message for mother, kind mes- 
sages for all of us; but we never saw or 
heard of him again. Poor dear Sam! I 
trust that he has long since found the home 
where all rejoice over a sinner that repenteth, 
and forgiven the earthly tather whom he has 
met there, for denying him his forgiveness. 

It is strange how members of one family 
who loved one another dearly, get separated. 
I often think of that touching little piece in 
your poetry book :— 

“ And parted thus, they rest who played 
Beneath the same green tree, 
Whose voices mi gled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee !” 
And before death they become as widely 
sundered, 


“ Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, O Earth!” 

We sisters met as a family for the last time 
at father’s funeral. 

After that all my sisters except Mary and 
Patty gradually faded out of my life. Soine- 
how we ceased to write to one another, and 
could find no sufficient reason for reopening 
correspondence ; and so at last, as our mar- 
riages had scattered us far apart, we came to 
know as little of one another’s joys and 
sorrows as if we had been mere strangers one 
to another. 

I did not see much of Mary, since her 
husband was stationed now here, now there, 
generally a good way off from me, and I had 
not much tme for visiting, and Mr. J 
objected to Mary’s leaving home. She had 
duties as a minister’s wife to perform, he 
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said, whatever might be her feelings towards 
himself. She tried to do her duty, and 
submitted to being kept at home without a 
murmur. He never entirely lost his first 
affection, such as it was, for her. However, 
Mary and I kept up a pretty brisk exchange 
of letters—as brisk as the heavy rates of 
postage in those days would permit—and one 
pensively pleasant fortnight she and Martha 


and whilst her guest, Mary went round bidding 
her Cornish friends good-bye. Mr. J— 
(his daughter was dead) was to meet Mary 
afterwards at Plymouth, as the ship in which 
they were to sail lay there. We spent as 
much time as we could spare with dear aunt 
Sam. She and Martha—old Martha, the 
servant—were living a peaceful life in their 
married and their maiden widowhood, doing 
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and I spent together. Mr. J was 
going out to the West Indies asa missionary, 
and, of course, did not object to his wife’s 
paying farewell visits to her friends. After 
saying good-bye to her other: sisters, Mary 
came on to me. I was settled at Plymouth 
then, and as Martha was settled at Penzance, 
we two saw one another now and then. 
From my house Mary and I went to Martha’s, 
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all the good they could in their unobtrusive 
way. Poor Mary seemed olderin heart than 
they did, but she recovered a little of her old 
liveliness while back amongst the old familiar 
places and faces—faces that smiled upon 
her as lovingly as ever. Mrs. Tregarthen, 
whom we went over to Mullion to see, was a 
little cold at first, but the wound that poor 
James's death had given her heart was 
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healed, and when she saw that Mary had not | she crossed it safely, but only to die far from 


had a happy life, she became as kind to her 
as she used to be. I went with Mary to 
Gunwalloe churchyard, and we sat down in | 
the shade of the old tower, part of it hewn 
out of the living rock, and I showed her 
where James had sat when he sent her his | 
last message. There was no harm in talking | 
about him then. 
Mary had been living for sometime in a fat | 
flat midland county, and therefore the sight 
of the old waves and the old rocks seemed 
to put new life into her. She had plenty 
of cliffs to see—the Cornish name for the 
country about the Lizard means “the stony.” 
(We have a great many expressive names of 
i i ackberries, 
and so on.) The Lizard cliffs and separate 
rocks and the restless sea that surges against 
them seemed to rouse her out of thelethargy 
of heart into which she had fallen. When, 
too, we went over to Scilly that she might 
bid uncle Thomas good-bye, the sight -of 
Buzza Hill, dark green and brightly golden 
with furze and red: and grey with rugged 
granite, madeherclapher hands. We visited 
as many of the old: places as we possibly 
could, and as we went about in them, uncle 
Sam seemed to be gging about with us again, 
only, alas, he could neither speak nor be 
spoken to. We went to beautiful Porthcur- 
now cave, where the sand is like powdered 
silver, and the water in calm weather like 
molten gems, and there Mary gathered rare 
shells, of which, pulverised by fierce billows in 
stormy weather, the sand is made, to carry to 
her new home across the ocean. On our 
way back from our long roundabout wander- 
ings that day we passed ruined Chapel Carn 
Brea, within whose walls monks once chanted 
prayers for the safety of those upon the sea. 
I prayed in my heart for the safety of one 








who would soon be tossing on it. Dear girl, 


home. Of course we visited uncle Jack also. 

Our old home we reserved for our last visit. 

The people who then tenanted it had been 
| acquaintances of ours. They gave us a 
friendly welcome, and let us wander as we 
pleased about the place. Three married 
women, we went through the rooms in which 
| we had worked and lear nt, played and slept, 

been sad and glad, as girls ; ; we rambled over 
the premises as we used to do on our return 
from visits in childhood, and guessed as to 
which were the sites of our private plots in 
thésnewly-arranged garden. Even if one’s 
life has been.as happy as the average of lives 
are, such a. visitation must. necessarily be, if 
not sorrowful, yet sobering. The old hopes 
and fancies rise up in the old places as if they 
had been haunting them ever since we left, 
and no realised life ever comes up to youth’s 
golden ideal of what it was to be. Last of 
all we went up to. the breezy moor and visited 
the churchyard, in which dear mother and 
father, Willy, and two others of our family, 
lay at rest.. Mary took some of the heather 
growing around mother’s grave to plant 
beside her new home. 

I have little more tottell you. My husband 
and Isaw Mary and her husband off, and 
when we had bidden them God speed we 
were put:ashore on the Cornish side, and I 
watched their ship from Maker churchyard 
until my eyes could .see nothing:but a blue 
in which sea and sky ran into each other. 
Dear Mary lived for, a few months only in 
the West Indies, and has: been sleeping for 
many a year somewhere among the sugar- 
canes. 

_ All my other stories mamma can tell as 
well as I .can—better, indeed; so now, my 
dears, I- have nothing. more to say except 
God bless you ! 

THE END, 


. 
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Joun ii. 


WE shall not occupy time with the in- 


quiry whether the cleansing of the | 
temple described by St. John in the second | 
chapter of his Gospel, as having taken place | would not be renewed. 


at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus, is | 


13—22. 


supposition that the cleansing may have 
been twice effected. It is impossible to think 
that after a first reform of this kind the traffic 
It had been, we 
| may feel assured, of too long standing, it 





identical with, or differentfrom, that cleansing | was too convenient and too lucrative, - and 
described by the earlier Evangelists as having | too many plausible excuses could be urged on 
occurred at its close (Matt. xxi. 12; Mark | its behalf, to permit us to suppose that it 
xi.15; Luke xix 45). On the one hand, | could be extinguished in a day and by a 
there is no inherent improbability in the! single act. However, therefore, put down 
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for the moment, it would certainly be revived ; 
and, thus existing not less at the close than 
at the beginning of the ministry of Jesus, it 
might well again awaken His indignation and 
reforming zeal. Perhaps some probability 
| may be added to this view if we observe what, 
| so far as we are aware, has not been pre- 
viously taken into account in connection 
with the argument, that the two visits to the 
temple, the one recorded by the earlier 
Evangelists at the close of their Gospels, 
and the other by St. John at the beginning of 
his, are the only two visits known to us as 
having been paid by Jesus to Jerusalem at a 
passover season. Had we space for it, we 
should be prepared to show that the feast 
spoken of in John v. 1 is not a passover, and 
that at the passover referred to in John vi. 
| Jesus did not visit the holy city, but stayed 
| in Galilee. Two passovers alone remain, the 
two now in question. Is there anything 
unlikely in the supposition that on each occa- 
sion when Jesus visited the temple at the 
period of the passover, He should have seen 
with abhorrence the worldly traffic carried on 
| in it, and should have cleansed its courts. 
Had* He visited it several times in similar 
circumstances, but only cleansed it twice, we 
might have been at aloss to comprehend His 
action. But the case is altered when we 
advert to the fact that on the only two occa- 
sions on which, so far as we know, He 
witnessed the profanation of thesacred edifice, 
He exerted himself in precisely the same 
manner to remove the evil. Looking at the 
matter in this light, it seems to us that the 
theory of a double cleansing is much less im- 
probable than is generally thought, and that 
it is really the true solution of the difficulty. 

On the other hand, however, there need be 
less hesitation than is often felt in admitting 
the possibility that St. John may have changed 
the time at which the cleansing was effected. 
We shall see before we close that it is the 
ideal, not the historical, meaning of the scene 
that chiefly interests him; and as that mean- 
ing fell in with a view of the Saviour’s work 
which he was desirous to present to his 
readers at the very opening of his Gospel, 
he might feel himself perfectly justified in 
transferring the act of Jesus which he describes 
to a time different from that at which it 
actually occurred. It will be observed that 
nothing in the historical development of 
events is dependent upon its being placed 
where we find it, but that its bearing upon 
what the Evangelist would set before us as 
Ge work of Jesus is of the closest kind. The 








transference, therefore, supposing it to have 





been made, is not without full justification in 
the general character of tie fourth Gospel. 
For ourselves, we do not believe that there 
was a transference, and the considerations 
now adduced may both help to establish this 
conclusion, and to show that, with our 
purpose of simply interpreting the act, we 
may keep ourselves independent of the con- 
clusion to which we come. 

As in the case of the miracle in Cana of 
Galilee, we need not linger over the details 
of the scene considered in themselves. 

It is not known when the great area of the 
temple buildings, or what was termed the 
court of the Gentiles, began to be employed 
for such a traffic as is here described. We 
may naturally suppose that at the date before 
us the traffic had been long in existence. 
Nothing can be more natural than that it 
should spring up where it did. Oxen, sheep, 
and doves were needed for sacrifice. Why 
should they not be brought for the con- 
venience of the worshippers within reach of 
the altar upon which they were to be laid ? 
Every Jew was bound by the law to pay a 
capitation tax into the treasury of the temple. 
That tax could only be paid in the half 
shekel of the Holy Land. Why should not 
the foreign Jews who flocked to Jerusalem 
from every country of the world at the season 
of the passover find money-changers provided 
for them at the very spot where, having 
exchanged their foreign coins into the money 
of the metropolis, they had to pay their dues ? 
How simply then might the traffic arise ! 
How much might be urged on its behalf! 

But Jesus penetrated at once to the true 
spirit of the traffickers. Whatever their pre- 
tence, their real aim was worldly gain ; and as 
oxen lowed and sheep bleated in the temple 
courts ; 
bargaining prevailed on every side; as the 
skilful usurer at his table sought to entrap 
the poor travel-stained Jew overwhelmed 
with perplexity and amazement in the new 
scene in which he found himself; as spiritual 
thoughts were rendered almost impossible, 
and prayer was disturbed in the place of all 
others intended to promote meditation and 
communion with God, the anger of Jesus 
was kindled within Him, and inflamed by a 
holy zeal He hastened to cleanse His Father’s 
house. 

The measures which He took to effect it 
were prompt and decisive. He made, we 
are told, a scourge of small cords, in all 
probability of the cords used for tying up the 
animals in the court, and “drove them all 
out of the temple.” It is of importance to 


as the confusion and the jar of | 
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observe that this scourge was intended to 
alarm the animals, not their owners. The 
rendering of our English version leads to the 
opposite conclusion, and hence the offence 
taken by many at the attitude in which Jesus 
presents Himself. An attentive consideration 
of the original, however, shows clearly that 
such an interpretation is wrong; and that 
the “all” spoken of includes only “the 
sheep and the oxen” mentioned immediately 
afterwards. It is indeed one of the most 





that in none of the cases mentioned does 
Jesus attack the Zersons of those who were | 
engaged in the traffic. He attacks only the | 
things with which they dealt. He makes the | 
scourge for “the sheep and the oxen;” He 
pours out the changers’ money, and over- 
throws the tables. Not until He comes to 
those that sold doves does He speak directly 
to the owners of the property, and even then 
only with reference to it, “Take these things 
hence, make not my Father’s house a house 
of merchandise.” In this last case it was 
necessary to speak thus. The doves were, 
we may be sure, kept in baskets exactly as 
they are to this day in the court of many 
an Eastern mosque; they could not be let 
loose without increasing the confusion ; and 
no alternative was left but to command that 
they should be carried away. This con- 
sideration, too, dispels the idea that the | 
doves were more gently dealt with than the | 
other articles in question, because Jesus 
beheld in them emblems of the Holy Ghost. 
The same stern spirit was exhibited towards 
all the traffickers, and all were charged with 
the same sin of making His Father’s house an 
house of merchandise. Zeal for His Father’s 
house, indeed, was what led to the act of the 
Redeemer; and, to call attention to this | 
seems to be the object of the Evangelist 
when he adds, “And His disciples remem- 
bered that it was written, The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” 

The cleansing was accomplished, and its 
effect upon two entirely different classes of 
persons, “ the Jews” and “the disciples,” is 
next described. 

The Jews were indignant. When they | 
asked to be shown a sign seeing that He did 
these things, it was with no ingenuous desire 
to learn, but in hatred and scorn, that they 
asked it. It must be borne in mind that the 
words “the Jews” are to be understood 
here in the sense already explained by us 
when speaking of the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee.* They are not the nation as a 
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whole, in which many were waiting for “ the 
consolation of Israel.” They are those in 
whom the narrowest ecclesiastical spirit of 
the day was concentrated, the bitterest 
enemies of Jesus, the wilful and hardened 
rejecters of His claims. We misunderstand 
their spirit, therefore, if we imagine that 
either now, or later when they spoke of the 
time that the temple had been in building, 
they exhibited the least openness of mind, or 
the least wish for instruction. On both 
occasions we must bring them before us as 
roused to fierce anger, first by what Jesus 
had done, and afterwards by what He had 
said. “ What sign showest thou, seeing that 
thou doest these things?” What hast thou 
done to prove thy right to perform this act 
of presumption in the temple of God? 
“Forty and six years was this temple in 
building, and thou! wilt thou raise it up in 
three days?” thou, not simply a man, but 
a man poor, weak, unlearned, perhaps never 
before within these sacred walls. ‘Thou hast 
spoken blasphemy ; the land is not able to 
bear thy words. Attention to this charac- 
teristic of their spirit enables us better to 
comprehend the enigmatical reply of Jesus. 
He said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” The Evangelist 
tells us that in saying this, ‘“‘ He spake of the 
temple of His body.” The Jews, however, 
supposed that He referred to the material 
temple, the building of which had now been 
going on for forty-six years, and was not yet 
finished : and so far from weighing his words 
with the attention which they deserved, they 
found in them an excuse for treating Him with 
greater scorn than before. 

With the disciples it was different. They, 
no doubt, understood what had been said 
as little as “ the Jews ;” but they received it 


| in an entirely different spirit ; they treasured 


it up in their minds; they thought of it in 
many of the varying circumstances in which 
they were afterwards placed ; they tested it 
in the experience of life, in a firm confidence 
that the hidden meaning would be one day 
revealed to them. And it was so. “When 
therefore He was risen from the dead, His 
disciples remembered that He had said 
this unto them, and they believed the 
scripture, and the word which Jesus had 
said.” We can hardly be wrong in thinking 
that it is the beloved disciple’s own experi- 
ence that is here primarily in view. But, even 
if so, his fellow-disciples shared it ; and what 
a contrast, a contrast in harmony with the 
whole aim and spirit of the fourth Gospel, 
do the two experiences of.“ the Jews” and 
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of “the disciples” present! “The same act 
had been beheld by both. The same 
words had been spoken in the hearing of 
both. But the one party rejected ; the other 
loved and waited. Darkness deepened, 
therefore, on the one ; light arose in darkness 
for the other. It is the deep lesson of the 
fourth Gospel, as it is at the same time the 
deepest lesson of all religious history. There 
is a condition of things prior to the beholding 
of “signs,” to listening to statements of 
evidence, that determines the attitude of the 
soul to Jesus. “He that is of the truth 
heareth God’s words ;” “ Ye therefore hear 
them not because ye are not of God” (John 
viii. 47). ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance ;”” 
“whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath” (Matt. xiii. 
12). “If ye were blind, ye should have no 
sin ;” “now ye say, We see; therefore your 
sin remaineth” (John ix. 41). 

We proceed to ask, What is the meaning of 
the scene the particulars of which have now 
been noticed by us? Does our Lord intend, 
and does the Evangelist in recording it share 
the jntention, that we shall dwell only upon 
the outward facts of the history? or have 
these facts a deeper meaning? Did they take 
place, and are they told, with the view of 
directing our thoughts to one of the inner 
aspects of Jesus Himself, and of the work 
that He came to do? Are we not only 
justified but required to pass beyond the 
shell of the historical narration, and to 
endeavour to penetrate to a kernel which 
that shell incloses? so that, when we think 
of the cleansing of the temple, we ought to 
think of a greater cleansing and of a nobler 
temple than are presented to our eyes at our 
first glance at what is here related to us? 

The answer to these important questions 
is to be found in the first instance in the 
words of Jesus Himself, and in particular in 
those in which He says, “ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” It is 
impossible to understand these words literally. 
The word “ destroy ” cannot be taken in the 
simple sense of profane. Such a profanation 
as had just been exhibited may, indeed, be 
described as the beginning of destruction, 
but destruction includes more, includes, in- 
deed, all that is involved in the simple and 
ordinary meaning of the term. Jesus then 
could never suggest to these Jews that they 
should utterly destroy the building which 
was at once the centre of their divinely ap- 
pointed solemnities, and the glory of their 
nation. So farremoved from them was such 





a thought that there was absolutely nothing 
in their minds with which it was possible to 
connect it. But if the first clause of the 
words now quoted cannot be understood 
literally, still less can the second. For Jesus 
to have said that in three days He would raise 
up again the material temple after it had 
been pulled down, would have been worthy 
of a magician, not of the Redeemer of the 
world. 

We are not left, however, to reasonings of 
this kind. The Evangelist explains the words 
to us when he says, “ But He spake of the 
temple of His body,” and when he afterwards 
refers to the rising from the dead in sucha 
manner as to lead us to the conclusion that 
this was the “raising up” that had been 
spoken of. The authority of the Evangelist 
is enough. But we are not forbidden to 
consider the matter in itself, or to mark any 
considerations afforded by the narrative that 
confirm the correctness of his interpretation. 
In this respect, then, it is worthy of our 
notice,— 

1. That when Jesus says, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” 
He uses for the word translated “ temple ” 
one which refers only to the “‘ holy” and the 
“most holy place,” and which, therefore, 
does not include the part of the buildings 
that had been at this time profaned. We 
have, unfortunately, no good English equiva- 
lent for the part of the temple thus spoken of, 
but we shall use the word “shrine” for the 
sake of clearness, as an imperfect approach to 
one. What Jesus says then is, “ Destroy this 
shrine, and in three days I will raise it up.” 
But the traffic condemned by Him had been 
carried on, not in the shrine, but in the outer 
court. That court was indeed a part of the 
temple buildings, and the shrine, as also a 
part, may be said to have suffered with the 
whole. Yet the wider word “ temple” could 
easily have been used, and that it was not is 
a proof, lying in the words themselves, that 
when Jesus spoke of “ the shrine” (ver. 19), 
and St. John of “the shrine of His body” 
(ver. 21), both had in view something more 
special than the temple buildings in all their 
extent. 

2. Itis to be observed that in verse 19 the 
pronoun “ it” can refer only to the “ shrine” 
mentioned immediately before, and not to 
the whole buildings of the temple. It is true 
that in verse 20 the Jews take up that word, 
and say, “ Forty and six years has this shrine 
been in building ;” but this may be easily 
explained, partly by the fact that “shrine” 
had been the word used by Jesus, and that it 
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| have hidden it from sight. 
tion makes it at least more probable that had | 
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is now therefore employed by them without 
being strictly confined to its real meaning ; 
partly by the natural supposition that the 
ornamentation and perfecting of the shrine 
had been going on during that long period, 
even after the building itself had been 
raised. 

3. It is worth while to remember that at 
the moment when the words now under con- 
sideration were spoken, Jesus and the Jews 
were not within the shrine, but at some dis- 
tance from it, separated too by the enclosing 
wall, which must, to some extent at least, 
This considera- 


Jesus meant to say that the Jews would 
destroy and that He would raise up the 
temple, He would have said, “ Destroy ¢his 
temple,” not “/zs shrine.” 

4. We cannot forget that the Evangelist, 
in giving his interpretation, had much to assist 
him that is wanting to us. The look, the 
tones, the attitude of Jesus, even although 
they may not have attracted his attention at 
the time, would rise up beiore him in after 


it to be regarded as such. The Jews 
reproached Him for producing no “sign” to 
justify His act. The answer is to the effect 
that the sign to be given was no doubt His 
death and resurrection, but at the same time 
that this sign shall be given in such a manner 
as to be the completion of what had been at 
that moment going on before their eyes. 
They had been destroying the life of the 
temple by their carnal and worldly spirit ; 
in that same spirit they would destroy Him. 
He had been renewing the life of the temple ; 
He will complete the renovation by His rising 
from the dead. Even now, therefore, in the 
act that had been done they have at least 
the beginning ofa “ sign ;” and whata “sign” 
implies we saw in speaking of the changing 
water into wine. 
3. The words of the Evangelist in verse 21 
are conclusive upon the point. Why does 
he say, ‘‘ But He spake of the shrine or temple 
of His body” if he was not looking at the 
material temple as the type or symbol of 
the body of Jesus? Had he thought of 
| the resurrection alone, he would certainly 





years, and make him feel that the interpre- | have said simply, “ But He spake of His body.” 
tation given by him was naturally suggested | When he calls it the “ semple of His body” he 
by the circumstances when the words were | leads us, as directly as language can, to the 


uttered. 

These considerations, to say nothing of 
others, are sufficient to satisfy us that, when 
Jesus spoke of raising up “this shrine” in 
three days, He must have had in view that 
“body” of his to which St. John applies the 
words. 

But is this all? Is all -thought of the 
material shrine to be excluded? and is the 
answer of our Lord to be regarded as simply 
equivalent to that given by Him to the scribes 
and Pharisees when they asked a sign in 
Matt. xii. 38, “ An evil and adulterous gene- 


ration seeketh after a sign; and there shall | 


no sign be given to it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas ; for as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights inthe heart of the earth?” This 
question must be answered in the negative ; 
for,— ; 

1. There is an obvious connection between 
the profanation of the temple, and “ Destroy 
this shrine;” between the cleansing of the 
temple, and “I will raise it up.” Neither 
is indeed the exact equivalent of the other, 
but the one could hardly fail to suggest the 
other. 

2. Although the cleansing is not expressly 
called a “sign,” it is related in such a way 
as to lead us to believe that our Lord designed 





thought of that body as represented by the 

holy place which had stood before his eyes 
| in all its splendour, at the time when the events 
| of his narrative occurred. 
| We can have no hesitation, therefore, in 

looking at the cleansing of the temple as an 
| act done by Jesus with the intention that we 
shall regard it as symbolical, and as related 
in the Gospel for the same purpose ; and our 
only turther question regarding it is, What 
does it symbolize? The answer to this 
| question can hardly be doubtful. 


Under the Old Testament dispensation 
the temple was much more than the centre 
of the theocracy, the place to which the 
tribes went up to worship the God of their 
fathers, and where, amidst all their increasing 
diversities, they still felt that they were one. 
It was the dwelling-place of God Himself in 
the midst of Israel. God had said, “This 
is my rest, here I will dwell.” In particular 
this dwelling-place ot His was in “the 
shrine.” It was there that His “ glory,” the 
shecinah which was the visible symbol of His 
presence, rested upon the mercy-seat; and 
although no doubt the mercy-seat had now 
| disappeared along with the ark, and the light- 
cloud may have been no longer there, the 
place had not lost its associations. Still, 
not less than in the days of old, the Jews 
thought of that light as, within the mysterious 
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vail, lightening the thick darkness, and 
betokening the immediate presence of Him 
who dwelt among them But it is of “the 
*shrine” that Jesus speaks, not of the temple 
as a whole; and in what has been said we 
see the reason of His speaking thus. He is | 
the fulness that had been typified. His is | 
the real “ glory” foreshadowed by that glory 
which was within the vail. ‘ The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt (tabernacled) among | 
us ; and we beheld His glory, the glory as of | 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace | 
and truth” (John i. 14). To this “shrine” 
the various temple courts, including the court 
of the Gentiles, were attached ; so that when | |< 
we ask for the typical meaning of the temple | 
as a whole, we can only answer that it repre- 
sents God dwelling with man, and men of 
every kindred and nation and tongue | 
dwelling with Him. But the type passes 
away, and the reality appears ; and- then, as 
the reality of what had been beheld in shadow, 
we have Jesus, the true revealer of the 
Father, and with Him all His people out of 
every age and every land, dwelling together, 
united to Him, andin Him to one another ; 
now the true temple of God on earth, here- 
aftet the true temple of God in heaven. 
This, however, is not all. It is not only 
Jesus, the Son of God incarnate, that is here 
set before us. It is Jesus risen. It is Jesus 
passed through humiliation and lowliness 
and suffering and death to that resurrection 
which is the beginning of His glorification. 
It is Jesus entering upon the glory that He 
had with the Father before the world was; 
yet not alone, but taking all His people with 
Him, not one lost, that they may behold His 
glory, that He may give them the glory which 
the Father hath given Him, and that the love 
wherewith the Father hath loved Him may 
be in them, and He in them (John xvii. 12, 
24, 22, 26). This is the constant lesson of 
the Bible, and even particularly of the fourth 
Gospel. The doctrine of the risen Saviour 
is the true foundation of the doctrine of “ His 
body which is the Church.” It is only when 
He ascends to His heavenly Father, only 
when, to use His own words, He “goes 
away,” that the Spirit, which had previously 
not been given because He was not glorified 
(John vii. 39), is poured out in all His ful- 
ness upon His people. “It is expedient for 
you,” He said, “that I go away ; for if I go 
not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart I will send Him unto | 








you ;” and to Mary Magdalene, when she 
would have touched Him as if she would 
seek comfort and rest by coming into contact 
with the material body which she had known, 


He exclaimed, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I am not 


yet ascended unto my Father ” (John xvi. 
xx. 17). It is from a risen Lord that the 
gift of the Spirit comes with all His en- 
lightening, strengthening, quickening, and 
comforting power, constituting the body, 
fitting its different members for their different 
functions, and binding them with all their 
diverse gifts into one whole, with a richness 
| of parts "corresponding g to the varied richness 
| of nature, with a unity of spirit correspond- 
ing to the one spirit of nature. 

‘Nay, more. The appropriateness of the 
| symbolism before us will still further appear 
| if we consider that as the temple was the 
visible shrine in which the divine glory dwelt, 
so the Church is designed to be the visible 
body of its invisible Head. It is inténded 
to represent to the eyes of men the glory of 
God, not, indeed, in any material way, but 
in that love which is the essential element 
of the divine existence, and in those moral 
and spiritual graces in which the true glory 
of God lies. In short, it is the continuation 


| ina certain sense of Jesus, and the continuer 
| of His work on earth, 


so that in it men may 
see what, in contrast with all human glory, 
divine glory is. 

If these things be so, the deep meaning of 
the cleansing of the temple, and of the con- 
versation connected with that act, must be 
apparent. It is the picture of the overthrow 
of a degenerate Judaism, of a Judaism which, 
having decayed and waxed old, was ready to 
vanish away, that there might be established 
in its place, through a Saviour who died 
and rose again, a true spiritual theocracy. 
It is a prophecy that the hour was near when 
no longer in Jerusalem should ‘men worship 
the Father, but when they should worship 
Him everywhere in spirit and in truth. It is 
a promise that a true temple shall now be 
raised up in arisen Saviour, when His people, 
members of His body, and animated by His 
Spirit, shall so live in Him as to exhibit to 
the world His glorious life. It tells us, in 
short, that a dispensation whose character is 
exhibited in the miracle at Cana of Galilee, 
shall reach its consummation, and shall exist 
for ever as a temple of God, against which 
no powers of evil shall be able to prevail. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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THE PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS 


AMONG THE RED INDIANS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “LITTLE JULIA,” ETC., ETC. 


Ly? you ever hear of the Red Indians ? 
“ Oh! yes,” most of you would doubt- 
less answer; “we have heard of the Red 


Indians in North-West America ; and of the | 


‘Allen Gardiner’ Mission in the south- 
western portion of that vast transatlantic 
continent.” It will doubtless, however, be 
new to many of my young readers to hear 
about the first exhibition shown to the 
natives of Kincolith, on the banks of the 
Naas river, of the wonderful “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” so great a favourite with British 
children. 


Have you ever seen illustrations of this | 


beautiful allegory on the slides of a large | 
magic lantern? If you Have, I am sure it | 


| hangs up some large coloured prints (on 
calico), of the Pilgrim’s Progress, just such 
pictures as you have seen in books, and 
magic-lantern slides. Great is the delight 
of the Indians. Men, women, and children 
gather round as close as possible, loving 
fathers and brothers holding the very little 
ones aloft in their strong arms, while all 
listen eagerly to the story of the Pilgrim’s 
journey to the Celestial City. 

Perhaps, too, had the question once asked 
| of an English assembly of children, namely, 
“What character in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
do you like best?” been put to the little 
Red Indians, theirs would have been the 
same reply, ‘I like Christiana best, because 


will please you to heag. about the way in| she took the little ones along with her!” 
which good Mr. Tomlinson, the missionary,|I am sure no child can hear “the sweet 
taught the Red Indians séme-of the precious | story of old,” of the love of the Blessed Lorp 
traths madé'so easy ahdyattractive'te readers | Jesus for the little ones, the lambs whom He 
ofall ages- by the immortal tinker, John | carries in His bosom, without wishing to be 
Bunyan: i, | a2 lamb in His safe and happy fold; and 

Come with me then, in. imagination, to a | greatly should they love the tender prayerful 
largé, rudely constructed wigwam or shed ;| mothers who teach them from Gop’s Holy 
with‘a passage down the centre, and a row | Book, as soon as they can understand them, 
of watch-fires on either side* It is late, and | the sacred histories of Creation and Redemp- 








a dim ‘twilight, for night is approaching. 
Over our heads are tall poles, on which are 
hanging large quantities ‘of: salmon, the prin- 
cipal food of the nativesy Standing or squat- 
ting in¢groups around jeach of the bonfires, 
you maysee, the Red Indians, of all ages ; 
the mats:and :pillows which form their only 
bed, with:here.and there.a box-of provisions, 
completes the picturesque encampment. 

Do not be afraid, they will not hurt you. 
The missionary has told them all of the 
gentle loving Saviour; and some of them 
have already given their hearts to Him, and 
have begun, by His Holy Spirit’s power within 
them, “to put off the old man and put on 
the new man,” an expression which I need 
not explain to Christian children. See how 
heartily they greet the missionary, removing 
some of the salmon to make a clear space 
for him to stand on. The fire-light, however, 
was not bright or steady enough for him to 
unfold his pictures by ; so the Indians bring 
him an old iron pan, into which some grease 
is poured (for they had no lamp oil, such as 
we are accustomed to burn in our lamps). 
Next they take some red-hot cinders from 
the watch-fires, ‘and drop them into the 
grease ; and lo! a fine clear light blazes forth. 
The missionary seizes the opportunity, and 


tion. 

But to return to the Indians. 

Their shed was not so comfortable as a 
British lecture-hall or schoolroom ; gusts of 

|wind filled the enclosure with smoke, and 
'the roof was so low that the missionary 
| could not stand upright or at his ease for a 
|moment. Yet, such was the good man’s 
pleasure in beholding the dark eager faces 
of his listeners lit up with interest and 
| surprise, that he forgot all his..fatigue and 
| discomfort, and thought only of the immortal 
| Spirits gathered around him to drink some 
| soul-refreshing draughts of the “pure river 
| of the water of Life” which it was his privi- 
lege to draw for them from the “wells of 
Salvation”—some, perhaps, for the last as 
well as the first time ! 

After he had spoken for two hours, he 
began to fear that they would be weary, and | 
that some of the little curly heads around 
him would soon begin to nod with sleep. 

Like his Divine Master, he “had com- 
passion on the multitude.” So he asked if 

they were not tired? As with one voice 
they all cried out eagerly, “ Go on! go on!” 
| He then told them of Christian and Hope- 
| ful at the margin of the river—the dark cold 
| river of death. “And now,” he continued 
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solemnly, “this inline the end of the journey | his serious countenance, “ But seats the 
for you and for me. Here the land ends;}| river!”—ah! there lies the difference !— 
how can we go further?” They looked | and pictured the blessedness of being “‘ with 
inquiringly at each other, and then at him,} Curist” and Ze Curist, and the glory 
—some with frightened, some with surprised | | of Heaven, in such a manner as that all were 
expressions—all with evident disappointment, | attracted. “It is indeed true,” he added, 
even the little children. “Yes,” he con-| that ‘ the wages of sin is death,’ but ‘the gift of 
tinued, “the end of the Christian's way, and | Gop is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
the end of your own ways. ‘It is appointed | Lorn,” and that deathless, sinless, sorrowiess 
unto men once to die!’” | life is for you, and for me, if we believe Gon’s 

The swarthy upturned faces gathered | | word. ‘Come unto me, ’ said that Loving One 
gloom as he spoke. He paused a moment, | when on earth, and He says it now from 


and then said, a beautiful smile lighting up! heaven, ‘Come unto me , all ye that labour 





and are heavy laden, and I will give you | wept till day-dawn as he thought of his 
rest.’ His invitation is as free as the air we | Saviour’s love, and his own sinfulness ; and 
breathe. ‘Suffer the little children to come | afterwards became one of the most earnest 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is land humble followers of his Crucified and 
the kingdom of heaven.’” And so he went | Risen Lorn. 

on, telling how crimson stains could be | O that others, even now, may hear and 
made whiter than snow,” and sorrowing | live! and that every Christian may become 
hearts filled with peace and gladness, till the | a missionary, some at home, others in 
discovery that it was past midnight made | foreign lands; some on sick beds, like that 
him end his Paul-like sermon (Acts xx. 7). | | dear little Daniel in “The Child of 
Of one, at least, he soon knew that he was | Jesus,”* or Little Julia, in the Children’s ward 
deeply impressed by what he had heard that | 4 

memorable night by the river’s side, for he ae autiful little sixpenny book, published by Nicholson, 
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of a hospital;* others, again, like Samuel 
in the temple, or Josiah in a palace, or 
Naaman’s little captive maid. In _ the 
schoolroom and the playground all can 
“shine for Jesus,” “strengthened with all 
might by His Spirit in the inner man.” 
“Even a child is known by his doings ;” 
and, so shining, the youngest can speak with 
power to others, because all can see that 





* “Little Julia; or Early Glorified.” xd. Jarrold. 


such are in earnest, and that a living, not a 
dead, faith is theirs. 
“‘ Curist is coming! Be in earnest! Every mask will dis- 
appear ; 
All mere seeming good prove evil in that searching sun- 
light clear: 
Yet the weakest real love-work, wrought in faith, as ‘ unto 


Him, 
Then shall shine in fadeless lustre when the very stars grow 
dim.” 


For the groundwork of the above story 
see “ Dayspring in the Far West,” by M. E. J. 





THE PATH TO. LIGHT 


a ae alpine path bestrewn with stones and 
briar, 
Too hard of climbing to be trodden much, 
And lonelier as higher. 


For he who treads must leave all loves and 
fears, 
Save fear. to swerve, and love of God’s own 
truth: 
He must not pause for tears, 


Nor turn aside for crag or precipice ; 
And if the path be blurred, shrink not to carve 
A footway through the icé. 


And if he fail, a thousand tongues will say, 
“-Qut on the faint-heart ! to attempt to climb, 
And to turn back half-way !” 


The very lips will flout, “‘ Vain-glorious !’. 
He scale the holy heights!” which would 
have smiled 
On him, victorious, 


But if he should attain, and, passing by 
The flowers along the path, upreaching grasp 
The amaranth on high, 


Then, howsoever weary with the ascent, 
And howsoever faint, his soul shall’ know 
What all the labour meant. 


| And the low earth, with all its little themes, 


Shall look so low and little, he will muse 
How they could vex his dreams. 


For there, on the clear heights, the climbing 


done, 


He sees, unshrouded by the mists of earth, 


The true face of the sun. 


ALICE HORTON, 





AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE PSALMS. 


TI.—THE SUPERSCRIPTIONS—THEIR PURPORT | 


AND MEANING. 


t Seed subjects can be more bewildering 

to the ordinary English reader than 

some of the superscriptions to the Psalms. 
V. N.S. 


Whether translated or left untranslated, they 
are almost equally incomprehensible. In- 
deed, of the two one would prefer having 
the genuine Hebrew word, instead of the 
mystification of a rendering perhaps inac- 
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curate, and certainly hopeless. In this case | purpose of a psalm, that is, its intended 


even the otherwise friendly margin generally 
maintains a determined and wise silence. 


For, when it speaks, it rather increases than | as indicating to what class of poetry the 


diminishes our perplexity. ‘Thus, to propose 


(Ps, xxii.) instead of “To the chief musician | 


upon Azyeleth Shahar” the reading “upon 
the hind of the morning” is only to add 
the difficulty of a seemingly incongruous 
metaphor to that of an incomprehensible 
direction. | Commentators — public and 
private —indeed abound, but to most of 
them may be applied, without lack of 
charity, Professor Tholuck’s characteristic 
description of “running commentaries,” 
“that they run away when you most need 
them !” 

And yet there must be meaning and ob- 
ject in each of these superscriptions, and 
method and order among them all. We 
cannot, of course, promise to give an explana- 
tion of every term, equally reliable with that 
which may be offered of ordinary Hebrew 
expressions. Perhaps we may even fail to 
carry conviction in many special instances 
which we may attempt to explain. But of 
one thing we are hopeful. We trust to 
introduce order and arrangement among 
what may seem confused, and to give such 
help as ought to satisfy the modest Bible- 
student. He will at least learn to what class 
of subjects the disputed words refer, even 
though he may not always be sure of the 


precise meaning of each word. And thus | 


he will be able in each case to judge of the 
importance of these superscriptions. Above 
all, he will be comforted by finding that 
those very words or phrases to which most 
doubt attaches do not in any way affect 
his spiritual understanding nor his apprecia- 
tion of a Psalm, because, without excep- 
tion, they all bear reference to a question 
which in no wise affects him—that of the 
mode of their performance in the Temple- 
services. 

It has been already stated that the super- 
scriptions to the Psalms must not be regarded 
as in ad/ cases of the same date as the Psalms 
themselves. Where they merely mention the 
name of an author or refer to certain historical 
events as the occasion for their composition, 
the rendering will of course not be doubtful. 
But they contain also many other notices 
which fall neither within the one nor the 
other designation, and it is to these that 
our remarks must be directed. Let it then 
be observed at the outset, that all such 
notices may be arranged under one of three 
classes. They may indicate the liturgical 


| 











place in the public or private devotions. 
Or else they may serve a poetical purpose, 


composition belongs. Or lastly, they may 
have been added for musical purposes, to 
show the mode of their musical performance, 
the melody to which certain Psalms were to 
be sung, or the instruments by which they 
were to be accompanied. The last of these 
three classes is by far the most numerous 
and the most difficult, but happily also that 
of least importance. 

The subjoined table shows the various 
classes of poetical composition mentioned in 
the superscriptions, and arranges the Psalms 
as there indicated. The table below it shows 
where two or more of these poetical designa- 
tions are combined. It will be observed 
that six varieties of poetical compositions are 
mentioned. These are the Sir, the Mizmor, 
the Maschil, the Afichtam, the Shiggaion, and 
the Zehillah. 

The word Shir is best rendered “song,” as 
in our version. It is used in the opening 
verse of the “Song of Songs which is the 
Song of Solomon,” and in Isa. v. 1., “I will 
sing a song of my well-beloved.” It indicates 
simply a lyrical composition in general, and 
is not unfrequently joined either with certain 
notices (historical and liturgical), or with 
some other poetical designation intended to 
define more accurately the character of the 
poetry. There are altogether thirty-one of 
these compositions, seventeen of which are 
simply sir, the other fourteen are shir com- 
bined with some other title. 

The term MMizmor, rendered “psalm” in 
our version, occurs in the superscription of 
not less than fifty-nine Psalms, being the 
designation most frequently used. Twelve 
times it occurs combined with sir, when 
our version translates “psalm or song, or 
else “song or psalm.” The term muizmor 
means a poem or song intended to be 
accompanied by music (Ps. xcviii. 5). Critics 
differ as to the original meaning of the root 
of the word, but almost all agree as to its 
purport. Besides, this distinction between 
the shir and the mizmor is borne out by 
passages in which both words are used, such 
as Exod. xv. 1, 2; Judg. v. 3; and especially 
Amos v. 23 (“the noise of thy songs, and 
the melody of thy viols”).. The two words 
also stand side by side in the Psalms them- 
selves, when the one term refers specially to 
the singing, the other to the music which 
accompanied and formed part of the service 
(Ps. xxvii. 6 ; cl. 1; Civ. CV. 2; Cvill. 1). 
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TABLE SHOWING THE VARIETI 


ES OF POETICAL COMPOSITION. 

















MIZMOR OR PSALM. SONG. | MASCHIL, | MICHTAM. 
iii., iv., v., vi.,| xviii, a |} zzzii., xvi., 
Wilicn IX., Zico Xii., | CXX., cxxi. xlii., lvi., 
xiii., Xiv., xv., xix., | Cxxil., xxiii, | xliv., Ivii., 
XX., xxi., xxii, xxiii. +) | Cxxiv., cxxv.,| — lii., Iviii., 
xxiv. +, xxix, og. Mes CXXVi., exxviii.,| _liii., lix., 
XXXViii., Xxxix , | CxXxix., CXxx., liv., Ix, 
xl.,xli., xlvii., xlix., | cxxxi., cxxxii.,| lv. 
Es "li. a " Ixii. ey "Ixiii., cxxxiil. is Ixxiv., | 
Ixiv., Ixxiii., Ixxvii., | cxxxiv. | Ixxviii., 
Ixxix. , lxxx., ” Ixxxii. in | Ixxxix. 
lxxxiv. ey Ixxxv., 
xcViii., C., Ci., Cix., 
, cxxxix., cxl., 
cexli., cxliii. 
| 
46 17 10 | 6 

















PRAYERS, | SHIGGAION. rennet AN, | UNNAED. 
xvii., vii cxlv. | is, ii., x., xxv., XXvi., 
Ixxxvi., XXVii., Xxviii., XXxiii., 
XC., | XXXiV., XXXV., XXXVi., 
cii. | XXXVii., xliii., lxi., 

Ixix., Lxx., Lxxi., Lxxii., 
| | Ixxxi., XCi., XCiii., 
| xciv., XCV., XCVi., 
| } | XCvii., XCXix., Ciii., 
| | Civs, CVs, CVie, CVii., 
} | Cxi., Cxii., cxiii., cxiv., 
| CxY., cxvi. a xvii. ~ 
| Cxvili., Cxix., CXxxv., 
CXXXVi., CxXxvii., 
} | cxxxviii.,cxliv.,cxlvi., 
| cxlvii., cxlviii., cxlix., 
| el. 
Sor ops —— kaa pat ! 
| 4 | I | I } 50 











PSALM COMBINED WITH 


PSALM COMBINED WITH 
N SONG AND MASCHIL, 


SONG COMBINED WITH 


MAS y AYER. 
MASCHIL. {ASCHIL WITH PRAYER 





xxx., xlviii., Ixv., Ixxxviii. 
Ixvi., _Ixvii., _ Ixviii., 
Ixxv., lxxvi., Ixxxiii., 


1xxxvii., xcii., Cviii. 
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xlv. exlii. 








The meaning, therefore, of both sir and 
mizmor may be regarded as fully established. 

The designation MMaschil occurs at the 
head of thirteen psalms. The derivation of 
the word seems to point to wisdom and in- 
struction, hence to the maschil as the didactic 
hymn. Such is really the meaning of the 
term. All the psalms which are so designated 
present a remarkable unity of thought and 
purpose. They are all didactic. Most of 
them are avowedly an answer, or an in- 
struction, addressed to objectors in Israel, 
not to those among the heathen (see Ps. 
Ixxix. 10; oxv. 2). This applies to Psalms 
xlii., xliv., lii., liii., liv., lv., Ixxiv., cxlii., while 
the other five maschils, Psalms xxxii., xlv., 
Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., and Ixxxix., are also mani- 
festly Psalms of instruction. The same 
meaning is also implied in the last clause of 
Psalm xlvii. 7 (literally rendered “ Elohim 
is King of all the earth; psalmody a maschi/”), 
where theconnection indicates that the maschi/ 
is intended for the instruction of the Gentiles, 
and for their conversion unto God, as the 
King of all the earth, who is established in 
Zion (“ Elohim, who is King of the Gentiles, 
sitteth upon the throne of His sanctuary,” 
ver. 8). 

Six psalms (xvi., lvii—lx.) bear the super- | 
scription of Michtam, in the margin of 
the Authorised Version “ Golden Psalm,” a 
term supposed to refer either to the excel- 
lence of these poems, or to their being written 
in golden letters, 


word (whether from the verb “to grave” 
r “to hide”) seems to point to personal 
experience of a deep kind, of which the 
michtam is the record. This entirely agrees 
with the contents of these psalms, especially 
of Psalms lvi.—lx., which refer to imminent 
dangers from which the Psalmist obtained 
deliverance. All the mzchtams are of Davidic 
authorship. 

The word Shiggaion occurs only once as 
inscription of Psalm vii., and has not without 
reason been identified with the dithyrambics 
or erratic odes of ancient poetry. 

The title Zehi//ah is found in Psalm cxlv. 
It may be rendered “ Hymn of Praise,” and 
introduces the final Hallelujah Psalms and 
doxology. 

2. Passing from the poetic to another 
class of superscriptions, we find that five 
different occasions are mentioned in which 
one or more of the Psalms were to be used 
for liturgical purposes. Thus Psalm xcii. is 
“a Mizmor Shir,” or psalm-song, “for the 
Sabbath-day.” Psalm xxx. bears to be “a 
Mizmor Shir at the dedication of the house, 
by David,” which probably refers to a con- 





secration of the Temple site on Mount 
| Moriah, after the plague was stayed (2 Sam. 
| xxiv. 18). It is in favour of this view that 
the writer of 1 Chronicles, after recording 
| these events, adds, as if in allusion to such a 
| dedication of the Temple site (1 Chron. xxii. 
1), “ Then David said, This is the house of 


The derivation of the | the Lord God, and this is the altar of the 
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burnt-offering for Israel.” Besides, Psalm 
xxx. bears internal evidence of having been 
written after a time of dangerous sickness, as 
well as of public calamity, such as only 
occurred on that one occasion. 

Two psalms (xxxviii. and lxx.) are marked 
lehaskir, translated in the Authorized ° Ver- 
sion, “to bring to remembrance.” These 
two psalms are kindred in their complaints 
of enemies, and in their cry for help. They 
might have been designed either in remem- 
brance of sufferings, or to bring the sufferer 
to God’s remembrance. But some critics 
regard the term as indicating a liturgical 
purpose similar to that for which Psalm c. 
was intended. The latter ismarked, Mizmor 
lethodah. This is rendered in our version, 
“a psalm of praise,” but really means, “a 
psalm with musical accompaniment for the 
thank-offering.” . Similarly, the expression 
lchazkir is connected with the Azcharah, or 
“ memorial,” in the sacrificial services of the 
Temple. It will be remembered that part 
of the “ meat-offering” was burnt on the altar 
le Azcharah, “for a memorial” (Lev. ii. 2, 
9, 16; v. 12; vi. 15; Num. v. 26). So 
also the pure incense on the shewbread was 
to be burnt % Ascharah, (Lev. xxiv. 7). 
This “directing of incense” towards God, 
which formed the highest and holiest part of 
the service, stands connected with earnest 
supplication, and was intended to bring the 
offerer and his cry of entreaty into “re- 
membrance” before the Lord (see Ps. cxli. 2 ; 
Rev. vill. 4; as to the abuse of it, see Isa. 
Ixvi. 3). Therefore, as Psalm c. was to be 
lethodah, or a joyous outburst at the thank- 
offering, so Psalms xxxviii. and Ixx. may 
have been intended /hazkir, that is, as 
humble supplications at the Azcharah. 

There now only remains the term Shir 
hamaaloth, or “Song of degrees,” by which 
Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. are designated. A 
misunderstanding of a passage in the Talmud 
has led to the supposition that these fifteen 
Psalms derived their common name from the 
fifteen steps, or “ascents,” leading from the 
“court of the women” to that “of the 
Israelites,” and on which these Psalms were 
to be sung. In all probability, however, the 
term is derived from the various “ ascents,” 
or stations, by which the ‘pilgrims to the 
feasts came up to Jerusalem. Perhaps these 
songs were intended as pilgrim-songs for the 
various companies who were wont to go up 
together to the mountain of the Lord with 
music and singing (comp. Isa. xxx. 29). But 
whether actually used for this purpose or not, 
they present such remarkable unity as to 





mark them out as one series, intended to 
express the feelings of a devout Israelite on 


| beholding Jerusalem and the Temple, and 


recalling the history and the hopes connected 
therewith. Any careful compiler of the 
Psalms would place them together under 
such a general title as, “To Jerusalem !” or, 
as here, ‘“‘Songs of Ascent.”* Thus a late 
critic has arranged the “Songs of Ascents,” 
as follows :—Psalm cxx., on leaving a foreign 
land (“ Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, 
that I dwell in the tents of Kedar”); Psalm 
Cxxi., on first seeing the mountains of Pales- 
tine (“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help”); Psalm 
Cxxil., on entering the Holy Land (“I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of Jehovah. Our feet shall stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem”); Psalms 
CXxxili. tO Cxxxi., as expressive of the feelings 
evoked by reminiscences of the fall and re- 
storation of the theocracy ; Psalm cxxxii., on 
first beholding the Holy City (“ Lord, re- 
member David, and all his afflictions. For 
Jehovah hath chosen Zion; He hath de- 
sired it for His habitation. ‘This is my rest 
for ever: here will I dwell, for I have 
desired it”); Psalm cxxxiii., upon entering 
Jerusalem (“ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity,” &c.); and Psalm cxxxiv., upon 
coming into the Temple (“ Behold, bless ye 
Jehovah, all ye servants of Jehovah, which 
by night stand in the house of Jehovah. 
Lift up your hands in ‘the sanctuary, and 
bless Jehovah”). Four of these Psalms were 
composed by David, and one by Solomon. 
They were ranged together under their com- 
mon designation by a later compiler on 
account of their suitableness as. “Songs of 
Ascent.” 

3. Our greatest difficulties occur in those 
parts of the superscriptions which belong to 
the third class, being intended for musical 
purposes. To begin with—the expression 
lamenazzeach, which occurs in no less than 
fifty-five psalms, is rendered in our Authorised 
Version ‘“‘to the chief musician.” This no 
doubt is substantially correct, although both 
the LXX. and the Talmud imply that the 
word was intended to indicate what Psalms 
were prophetical. 

From 1 Chron. xv. 20 and 21 we may learn 
to understand the expressions a/-a/amoth and 
al-hasheminith, The former occurs in Psalm 
xlvi., and probably means that it was to be 





* The present writer would therefore beg leave to modify 
in this sense an opinion expressed in his devotional work 
on the Psalms (‘The Golden Diary of Heart Converse 
with Jesus in the Book of Psalms,” p. 382). 
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sung by soprano or tenor voices, as the 
Talmud also relates that while the Levites 
played on stringed instruments, their boys, 
standing below, used to mingle their voices 
in the choir. On the other hand, a/-hashe- 
minith, which stands at the head of Psalms 
vi. and xii., must mean the octave below, or 
the bass voice. 

Of kindred import are two well-known 
expressions found in the Book of Psalms 
—Sédah and Higgaion. They also refer to 
the musical accompaniment. The word Seah 
occurs seventy-one times, generally at the 
close, but sometimes in the middle of a 
stanza. In the Sinaitic Codex it always 
occupies a separate line and is written in 
red. Judging from its root, we would render 
it by “forte.” It is intended to indicate that 
the various instruments, especially the long 
trumpets of the priests, were to fall in loudly. 
Similarly, we gather from the derivation of 
the word A/iggaion that it means ‘with feel- 
ing,” while from Psalm xcii. 3 we infer that 
it was specially intended as a rule for the 
harp accompaniment. 

The expression dinginoth or ai-neginath in 
Psalms iv., liv., lv., Ixi., lxvii., Ixxvi., refers 
to the accompaniment on stringed instru- 
ments generally : e-hanechioth in Psalm v. 
to that on the flute or wind-instruments. 

The word /eduthun in Psalms xxxix., 
Ixii., and Ixxvii. is rightly left untranslated 
in the Authorised Version, being the name 
of one of the chief musicians of David 
(1 Chron. xvi. 41, &c.; xxv. 1), the founder 
of a race like that of Asaph (Neh. xi. 17). 
Indeed in Psalms Ixii. and Ixxvii. it should 


of contents, or else references to hidden 
spiritual truths. 


cially when a few mysterious words, which 
admit of two or three renderings, give full 
scope to the devout imagination. Of many 
of these interpretations it may be said that 
they are grammatically impossible ; of more, 
that they are highly improbable ; of most, 
that they are extremely fanciful. Thus the 
superscription of Psalm ix. can apply neither 
to the death of Absalom nor to the fight with 
Goliath. The very difference between these 
two proposed interpretations shows the un- 
satisfactory character of each rendering. We 
will, however, give the reader the benefit 
of a few of these explanations, selecting those 
which have most in their favour. The ex- 
pression “hind of the morning” in Psalm 
xxii. has been referred to the morning sacri- 
fice, which was offered when the watchman 
on the Temple roof proclaimed the first 
streak of dawn in the East. - The inscrip- 
tion in Psalms liii. and Ixxxviii. is rendered 
as virtually meaning “ piano,” or else as in- 
dicating a tune suited to an elegy, or else 
‘concerning disease” or “ temptation.” 
the word Shoshannim means “lilies,” there 
is plenty of room for allegory, especially in 
connection with Psalm xlv., which is alsoa 
Shir jedidoth, “a song of the beloved.” 
The inscription of Psalm lvi., variously ren- 
dered: “‘ The dove mute among the distant,” 
or “the dove of the distant terebynths,” is 
applied to the subject-matter of that Psalm, 
| just as “destroy it not” is regarded as an 
| apt summary of Psalms lvii., lviii, lix., and 





be rendered “in the style” or manner “ of | lxxv. 


Jeduthun.” 

The inscriptions a/-muth labben, Psalm 
ix.; ai-apjeleth hashachar, Psalm xxii. ; a/- 
shoshannim, Psalms xlv. and Ixix., also with 
the addition eduth, Psalms Ix. and lxxx. ; a/- 
machaath in Psalm liii., or with the addition 
leannoth, “to respond,” in Psalm Ixxxviii. ; 
al-jonath elem rechokim in Psalm lvi. ; and a/- 
tashcheth in Psalms lvii., lviii., lix., and Ixxv., 
are probably best understood as indicating 
certain tunes, originally set to hymns or poems 
beginning with these words, or so designated 
for some other reason. The expression a/- 
haggittith in Psalms viii., Ixxxi., and lxxxiv., 
is the most doubtful of all. -It has been 
referred either to a special melody or to a 
particular instrument. 

At the same time it is right to add, that 
certain commentators have attempted to find 
an allegorical meaning in some of these 
superscriptions, or to see in them a summary 


ever, confessedly, more or less conjectural. 
Happily we leave theory and speculation, 
and have solid historical data to inform us 
what Psalms were used in the various ser- 
vices of the Temple, how they were sung or 
chanted, how accompanied, and what re- 
sponses were made by the worshippers. 


| 

| or — ° 

| These or similar renderings are, how- 
| 


IIt.——PLACE OF THE PSALMS IN THE SERVICES 
OF THE TEMPLE. 


Tt is impossible for us to form an ade- 
quate conception of the magnificence of the 
Temple or the splendour of its services. 
They must have been unique, even in an age 
famous ior the beauty of its sacred buildings, 
and the /avish richness of its religious ordi- 
nances. Comparatively speaking, the largest 
cathedrals and the most gorgeous rituals, 
known in the West, shrink into paltry insig- 
nificance. Both Nature and Art contributed 





As. 











| 
| 
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It is always difficult to deal , 
with allegorical interpretations; but espe- | 
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to the grandeur of the Temple. Unlike most 
of our modern ecclesiastical structures, which 
are on a level with other houses and sur- 
rounded by them, it occupied a most com- 
manding position. Mount Moriah rises 
abruptly, and is cut off on all sides by steep 
ravines and deep valleys. There, on that 
lofty height, against the dark background of 
the Mount of Olives, and under the deep blue 
of an eastern sky, the Temple-buildings rose, 
distinctly visible from every part of the city 
and neighbourhood. ‘Forty-six years and 
untold treasures were spent in their construc- 
tion. Altogether they covered an elongated 
square of from nine hundred and twenty-five 
to nine hundred and fifty feet and upwards, 
and. are calculated to have been capable of 
holding within their colossal girdle, at one 
and the same time, at least two hundred and 
ten thousand worshippers! The whole was 
built in terraces, each court rising higher than 
the other, till the sanctuary itself was reached, 
standing forth in matchless beauty. It was 
constructed of immense blocks of white 
marble, richly ornamented with gold; the 
roof was of cedar wood and defended by gilt 
spikes, Round and round ran double and 
treble cloisters of splendid marble pillars. 
Massive magnificent gates opened into the 
courts.* Thousands of priests and Levites 
ministered there, offering sacrifices unto the 
Lord. What a scene must have been pre- 
sented on one of the great festivals, say on the 
first day of the Passover! Conceive eccle- 
siastical buildings reared on such a height 
and of such materials, covering such an area, 
filled by a congregation of at least two 
hundred thousand, and ministered unto by 
thousands of priests and Levites!{ Far 
as the eye could reach the numberless 
crowd of worshippers extended. All around 
the high priest, as he stood forth in his 





* This is not the place for an extended description of the 
Temple. For details of the building and its arrangements I 
must refer to the three first chapters of my book, on “ The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services as they were at the time of 
Jesus Christ.” But some idea of its vastness may be con- 
veyed by stating, that the extent covered by the Temple 
buildings was nearly one half greater in length than that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, which measures six hundred and 
thirteen feet, and nearly double our own St. Paul’s, whose 
extreme length is five hundred and twenty and a half feet. 

+ The pom services of the Temple were distributed 
among the twenty-four courses into which the priesthood was 
divided, one course discharging the sacred duties for a week 
in turn. But on the great festivals, the whole twenty-four 
courses of priests and Levites were engaged in the Temple. 
In the reign of Solomon, the number of Levites alone amounted 
to no less than thirty-eight thousand, of whom four thousand 
were engaged in the service of song, with its musical accom- 
paniment (1 Chron. xxiii. 3, 5). lhe number of worshippers 
— say on the first day of theFeast of the Passover, must 

ave been immense, According to Josephus, the population 
of Jerusalem amounted at the time of the Passover to between 
two and three millions, But it must be borne in mind that, 
according to Rabbinical ordinance, not only the Mount of 
Olives, but Bethany and Bethphage were included within the 
sacred precincts of Jerusalem, 





garments of beauty and of glory, gathered 
the ministers of the Lord. It must have 
been a2 moment never to be forgotten. 
The Levites intoned the Psalms, accompany- 
ing the song with flutes, and harps, and lutes, 
and trumpets. The great organ of the Temple 
sounded forth, almost shaking the vast build- 
ing to its foundation. Such a volume of 
music! But when in the singing of the so- 
called Had/e/ thousands of voices would send 
up their Hallelujah to the accompaniment of 
the instruments, it must have seemed as if the 
song of praise would almost rend the very 
heavens, and carry with it the soul into the 
Upper Sanctuary. We can understand the 
feelings with which on leaving the Temple one 
of the disciples would turn unto the Master, 
‘See what manner of stones and what build- 
ings are here!” Yet all this glory lies now 
a confused mass of ruins, mute and buried 
beneath fathoms of rubbish, while over it the 
Moslem blasphemously proclaims his false 
Messiah.* 

There is undoubted evidence that the 
Psalms, with musical accompaniment, were 
used in the Temple, built by King Solomon. 
One of the prophetic hopes uttered to cheer 
the hearts of the captives in Babylon was 
that again should be heard “the voice of 
them that say, Praise the Lord of Hosts, 
for the Lord is good ; for His mercy endureth 
for ever: and of them that shall bring the 
sacrifice of praise into the house of the Lord.” 
(Jer. xxxill. 11). Accordingly we read 
(Ezra iii. 10, 11) that “when the builders 
laid the foundation of the Temple of the 
Lord, they set the priests in their apparel 
with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of 
Asaph, with cymbals, to praise the Lord, 
after the ordinance of David King of Israel. 
And they sang together by course in praising 
and giving thanks unto the Lord; because 
He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever 
towards Israel.” Nor can we fail to notice 
the similarity in spirit between the prayers 
of Ezraand Nehemiah, and many especially 
of the later Psalms. 

In the last or Herodian Temple the 
Psalms were regularly used both in the daily 
services and on festive occasions. Every 
morning at the close of the sacrifice, as the 
ministering priest poured out the drink- 
offering, on a signal given with a cymbal, the 
Psalm for the day was sung by at least twelve 
Levites, who stood on a platform and on the 





* There can scarcely be a doubt, that the altar of burnt- 
offering stood where now the “sacred rock” is covered by 
the — Mohamedan Mosque. The measurements very 
nearly correspond, Probably the solid rock formed the founda- 
tion of the altar, which was surrounded by other stones. 
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steps leading from the court of the women | 
to that of Israel. Priests directed the music, 
and marked, by nine blasts of their trumpets, 
the three sections in which the Psalm for | 
the day was sung. During these pauses | 
the people fell down in worship before the 
Lord. ‘The Psalms in daily use were Psalms 
xxiv. for Sunday, xlviii. for Monday, Ixxxii. 
for Tuesday, xciv. for Wednesday, Ixxxi. 
for Thursday, xciii. for Friday, and xcii. for 
the Sabbath. The chanting of the Psalms 
was to be accompanied by at least nine 
citherns and two harps, and introduced by one 
pair of cymbals. A little below the principal 
performers stood others who assisted in the 
accompaniment, and probably enabled them 
to execute the Seah, the Higgaiov, and other 
musical directions. There young Levites | 
were also placed that their high voices might | 
agreeably blend with those of their seniors. | 
The melodies were, of course, of the simplest | 
kind, intended to express the feelings, and | 
often poured forth by the poet himself either | 
along with the hymn or to some well-known | 
strain, marked in the superscription. As | 
musical notation was of course unknown,* | 
and the compositions remained unwritten, | 
the importance of “the chief musician,” to | 





| clusion. 


Israelites either repeated responsively, or burst 
forth into aloud hallelujah! But perhaps the 
most solemn association connected with the 
use of the H/ad/e is that on the night of the 
Paschal Supper. On that occasion the Hadlel 
was chanted in every household. It was 
divided into two parts. ‘The first, comprising 
Psalm cxiii. and cxiv., was sung at an early 
part of the service, the second at the con- 
This portion of the Hale/ was the 
“hymn” which the Saviour sung with His 
disciples after the Supper was wholly ended. 
On each day of the feast of Tabernacles 
the priests encompassed the altar chanting, 
“O then, now work salvation, Jehovah! O 
Jehovah, give prosperity!” (Ps. cxviii. 25). 
On “the last, the great day of the feast,” the 
procession moved seven times round the 
altar, whence that day was called “the great 
Hosanna.” The following Psalms were sung 
during the feast of Tabernacles: On the first 
day, Psalm cv.; on the second, Psalm xxix. ; 
on the third, Psalm |. from verse 16 ; on the 
fourth, Psalm xciv. from verse 16; on the 
fifth, the same from verse 8; on the sixth, 
Psalm Ixxxi. from verse 6 ; and on the last 
day of the feast, Psalm 1xxxii. from verse 5. 
During the whole night which ushered in 
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whom the Psalms were handed over for per-| the day of Atonement the chiefs of the 
formance in the Temple. will readily be| people were wont to sing hymns in the 
understood. At the time of Ezra women seem | presence of the High Priest, in order to keep 


to have sung in the Temple (Ezra ii. 65), but 
at a later period public singing on the part of 
females was regarded as indecent. 

A well-known series of the Psalms was | 
that designated as the Had/e/, or “ praise” | 
par excellence. Ut is arranged into the| 
common or Egyptian, and the great Hallel. | 
The latter is variously stated to have begun | 
with Psalm cxviii., Psalm cxx., and even | 
Psalm cxxxv., and ended with Psalm cxxxvi. | 
It was not in frequent use, being left | 
optional at the close of the Passover Supper, | 
and otherwise chiefly employed on occasions 
of public festivity. The ordinary Hadle/ 
consisted of Psalms cxiii. to cxvili, It} 
was sung in the Temple on eighteen solemn 
occasions, viz., during the offering of the 
Paschal Lamb, during the morning sacrifice 
on the day of Pentecost, and on the eight 
days of the feast of Tabernacles, and of the 
Dedication of the Temple. On all these 
occasions, except the last mentioned, the Hallel 
was sung to the accompaniment of the flute. 
After every verse the tens of thousands of 





* Musical notation was not.used in the West till the 
eleventh century of our era; in the East till the seventeenth. 

+ On the Sabbath and on the first day of the feast of Taber- 
nacles, flute-playing was not allowed on account of the 
sanctity of the days. 





| ment has been preserved.* 


him from falling asleep. Among these 
Psalm cxxvil. is especially mentioned. On 
occasions of public calamity or danger the 
Levites pleaded daily from Psalm xliv. 24. 
Again, as the first-fruits were carried into the 
Temple the Levites intoned Psalm xxx. 
On the evening of the first day of Taber- 
nacles a religious feast commenced which 
lasted during the greater part of the night, 
when the Temple-courts were brilliantly 
illuminated, and not only Psalms were sung, 
but also hymns, of which only a small frag- 
Lastly, at the 
close of the morning service the priestly 
blessing (Deut. vi. 24-26) was spoken, which 
is evidently summed up in the opening verse 
of Psalm lxvii. If we might regard this as a 
kind of closing hymn of the service, verse 1 
would. represent the priestly blessing, being 
succeeded by a Se/ah or loud blast of the 
priests’ trumpets, while, so to speak, the 
blessing upon Israel would be immediately 
followed in verse 2 by a prayer for the 
conversion of all nations, and a_ believing 
anticipation of the speedy fulfilment of this 





* For the detailed description of these and other festivities, 
I must take leave again to refer to the account of the various 
festivals and services given in my volume on the Temple. 
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hope—a. proof, ‘if sch were requitéd, fHat 


there was nothingnartow’ nor: exclusive in | 


the religion of Israel. 

The question‘as to the tunes or melodies 
to which the Psalms were sung is involved in 
difficulties. There cannot be doubt that they 
were originally chanted, and that the oldest 
Hebrew music had only melody without 
harmony. The so-called accents in our 
Hebrew Bibles are certainly intended in part 
as a kind of substitute for musical notation. 
But the accents used in the three metrical 
books (the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job) differ 
frora those in the other twenty-one books of 
the Old Testament, both in figure and 
The poetical books accordingly 


writings of the Old Testament. Indeed, a 
very ancient authority speaks of three 
different modes of chanting, respectively 
used for the Pentateuch, the Prophets, “and 
the poetical books. It is another and a 
more difficult point whether the present 
mode of chanting in the synagogues corre- 
sponds to that in the Temple. The Western 
mode of chanting used by the Germans and 
Polish Jews itself differs from the Eastern or 
that of the Spanish and Italian Jews, just as 
in some respects the system of accents pro- 
mulgated at Tiberias differed from that used 
in Babylon. All this will show the uncer- 
tainty in which the whole subject is involved. 
In any case no certain inference could be 
drawn from our present accents, as they only 
date from the Masoretes, that is, several 
centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. Still, it may fairly be con- 
cluded, that among a nation so conservative 
in its religious observances as the Jews, 
tradition has preserved to us in the present 
usage of the synagogue some of, though not 
all, the chants to which the Psalms were 
sung. 

It is an equally fair inference that the 
melodies to which the Psalms were sung in 
the Temple passed through the apostles and 
first Jewish Christians into the early Church, 
where the use of the Psalms was enjoined 
by apostolic authority (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16, 
26; Eph.v. 19; Col. iil. 16; James v. 13).* 
As in the synagogue, so in the church, the 
Psalms were chanted, but antiphonally, the 
responses being made, not as with us by 
whole verses repeated in turn, but by half- 
verses. We know that the practice of anti- 
phonal singing, which was in use even 
among the Jewish sect of the Therapeute, 





* Martini, Storia della Musica, p, 350, apud Saalschiitz, i. 
P+ 292. 
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as needed by § St. Ignatius at Antioch. 

the fourth century it was still generally 
adopted in all the churches. But soon 
afterwards the more ornate and artificial. 
style of Greek music became common.. 
Probably the Gentile converts had almost 
from the first introduced it, and its use grew 
with their number and influence, till the old. 
music was well-nigh banished. But at the 
end of the sixth century Gregory the Great 
again restored the old severe style of chants. 
sung in unison, and since known as Gregorian. 
These consisted of the so-called eight tones, to 
which a ninth, or peregrine tone, was added 
for Psalm cxili. (according to the Hebrew 
counting, Ps. cxiv. and cxv.), for the hymns. 
of the Old Testament outside the Psalms,. 
and for those of the New Testament. There: 
seems little doubt that these Gregorian tones. 
contain precious relics of the ancient Temple- 
music, although modified by Greek influ- 
ences. The Rabbis speak of eight musical; 
accents, corresponding to the eight Gregorian 
tones. They are also said to be preserved in. 
the Armenian Church. By some the Chorale 
is likewise traced to Jewish origin. 

From various notices in the Books of 
Chronicles and in, the Psalms themselves,, 


Levites and the congregation, was adopted 
in the first Temple. Such passages as Psalm 
xxvi. 12, lxviii, 26, cvi. 48, and especially 
2 Chron. vii. 3, and Ezra iii. 11, as also Jer. 
XXxlil. II, point not only to singing “ by 
courses,” but to congregational singing and, 
responses, From 1 Chron. xvi. 36, and Neh.. 
viii. 6, we learn that the people were in the 
habit of responding by ‘‘ Amen.” 

Although the singing was entrusted exclu- 
sively to the Levites, the musical accompani- 
ment might be assisted by laymen of distin-: 
guished families. ‘The principal instruments. 
used are mentioned in various passages. 
of the Scriptures, especially in the Psalms. 
themselves. The signal for the commence- 
ment and the general direction of the hymn. 
were given by the cymbal, of which there 
were two kinds, “the loud” and “the 
high-sounding cymbal” (Ps. cl. 4). Then 
we read of the minnim, or “ stringed instru- 
ments” (Ps. cl. 4). The soprano voice was. 
represented by the ede/, “ psaltery” (probably 
the lute), which had twelve, strings and was 
played with an ivory Jlectrum, and by the 
harp of ten strings, the asor or nebel asor 
(Ps. xxxili. 2 ; xcii. 3), which was played with 
the hand. The harp of our version is the 
chinnor or cithern, which was an octave lower 





we gather that this style of antiphonal sing- | 
ing, whether by the Levites alone or by the 
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than the other instruments. Among wind 
instruments in use we may mention the silver 
trumpets of the priests ; the bent ram’s horn, 
or shophar, rendered “ trumpet” or “ cornet” 
in our version (Ps. cl. 3; xlviii. 6, &c.) ; and 
the shepherd’s flute, orugad, rendered “organ” 
in our version (Ps. cl. 4). Then there were 
the Zof, or timbrel (Ps. cl. 4) ; the menaanim, 
rendered, in 2 Sam. vi. 5, by ‘ cornets,” but 
really a kind of hand-bell ; and, lastly, the 
shalishim, or triangles (1 Sam. xviii. 6). Be- 
sides these, a large organ (magrephah), of 
no less than one hundred pipes, was in the | 
Temple of Herod, whose sound, according 
to the Talmud, could be heard as far as 
Jericho.* 

We close with another notice which, 
though probably exaggerated, like that from 
the Talmud about the sound of the organ, 
may give an idea of the magnificence of the | 
Temple services, the number of the offici- 
ating priests, and the music which accom- 
panied the service of song. Josephus con- 
cludes his record of Solomon’s provision for | 
the Temple as follows (Antiq., viii. 3, 8) :— 
“ He also made ten thousand sacerdotal 
garments of fine linen, with purple girdles 
for every priest, and two hundred thousand 
trumpets, according to the command of 
Moses; also two hundred thousand gar- 
ments of fine linen for the singers that were 
Levites ; and he made musicai instruments, 
and such as were invented for singing of 
hymns, called psalteries and harps, which 
were made of the finest brass, forty thou- 
sand.” 


IV.—THE PSALMS .IN THE CHURCH. 


Many learned treatises have been written 
in illustration of the poetry both of the Psalms 
and of other portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. Yet the question is one in which 
little beyond general statements can be 
ventured. It is certain that neither metre 
nor rhyme were known in ancient Hebrew 
poetry. It was rather the poetry of thought 
and feeling than that of form. Of course, 
it had a style and diction of its own. But 
its chief characteristic consists in what has 
been called “parallelism” or “ thought- 





| 

* No authentic record of the introduction of the organ into 
the Western Church exists before the time of Charlemagne. 
Even at a much later period the organ was of very clumsy 
construction. The keys were so large and heavy that they 
required to be struck with the fist or pressed down with the 
elbew. An organ was built in England in 951, having four 
hundred pipes, supplied by twenty-six bellows, which required 
for their working no less than seventy strong men, “‘ multo et 
sudore madentes,” as the notice has it, (“‘ dripping with much 
perspiration”). The mechanism of the organ in Gree ce, 
whence it was introduced into the rest of Europe, see ms, 
however, at an early period to have been much more simple 
and perfect. See Saa!schiite gz supra. | 





rhythm” in the members, which compose 
each verse, forming, like the double beat of the 
heart, a rise and fall, in which the two thoughts. 
which constitute the substance of the verse 
are expressed. The following example will 
illustrate this :— 

“* Give to Jehovah, ye sons of the mighty, 

Give unto Jchovah glory and praise.””"—(Ps. xxix. 1.) 
Sometimes, however, the verse, and with it 
the rhythm or parallelism, consists, not of two, 
but of three, four, and even more members, 
Subjoined is an instance of a_ threefold 
rhythm, which has been described as a 
“logical parallelism,” on account of its pro- 
gression of thought. 

.. “‘ Happy the man who walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers.’’—(Ps. i. 1.) 
| Our only difficulty here is that the ordinary 
arrangement into verses, as in our Hebrew 
Bibles, i is by no means quite reliable. Thus, 
while commonly the Psalter is supposed to 
consist of sixteen hundred and twelve verses, 
a late distinguished Jewish critic has altered 
thatnumber to two thousand five hundred and 
twenty seven, the middle verse being fixed 
as Psalm lxxviii. 36. The final determina- 
tion must therefore be left in each case to 
careful study. The main point ofimportance 
is properly to understand the nature of the 
parallelism, or thought-rhythm. Three kinds 


| of it are enumerated by critics.* 


1. Synonymous Parallelism is that in which 
two members express the same_ thought, 
though in different words (as Ps. viii. 4), or 
where the second line is simply an inversion 
of the first (as Ps. xix. 1), or where the second 
line repeats part of the first (as Ps. xxii. 1), 
or the second line more or less expands the 
first (as Ps. xxix. 1.) Asa perfect example 
of this kind of parallelism Psalm xxi. may be 
studied. But within it there is every variety. 
Sometimes each line consists of double 
members, as in Psalm cxlv.; sometimes 
there are parallel triplets, asin Psalm cxi., 
or even parallels of four lines (Ps. xxxvii.), 
and even “alternate parallelisms in stanzas of 
four lines” (Ps. cili., 11, 12). 

2. Antithetic Parallelism is that in which 
one line is always opposed to the other, as. 
in Psalm xx. 7, 8 :— 


“ Some trust in chariots and some in horses, 
But we will remember the name of Jehovah our God’; 
They are brought down and fallen, 
3ut we are risen and stand upright.” 





* We do not give special references, as such enumeratiow 
would cumber papers which are inte nded for popular use, 
But we have throughout availed ourselves of the best critical 
aids, and a general acknowledgment of this sort must suffice 
for the present. 
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3. In the Synthetic Parallelism the second 
member carries on the thought, and adds to 
it. Thus, 


“ One thing have I desired of Jehovah, 
That will I seek after, 

That I — | dwell in the house of Jehovah all the days 

of my life. 
To behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
And to inquire in His temple.’’—(Ps. xxvii.) 

It need scarcely be remarked that these 
various kinds of parallelism may occur in 
one and the same Psalm, nor that it would 
be vain to look for the same length, either 
in the stanzas or in the lines. Accordingly 
we must be guided in our arrangements, 
whether of stanzas or of verses, by the sense 
rather than by formal rules. The only class 
of psalmodic poetry subject to them are the 
so-called alphabetical Psalms, though even 
in theircase not without frequent irregularities. 
They are nine in number, viz., Psalms ix. x. 
XXV., XXXIV., XXXVIl., CXi., CXIi., Cxix., and cxly. 
In all of them the initial letters of the lines 
or of the verses form part or the whole of the 
Hebrew alphabet. 

Another somewhat artificial class of poetry 
exhibitsa peculiarity which has been supposed 
by some to have given rise to the title, 
“Songs of Degrees,” or “‘ of ascent.” Accord- 
ing to these critics, the ascents consist in 
the reiteration of a word or thought, oc- 
curring in one clause, verse, or stanza, which 
in the next verse or stanza is used, as it 
were as an ascent (or degree), by which 
to rise to another and higher truth. Thus 
in Psalm cxxi. the idea of ‘‘my help” ex- 
pressed in verse 1 is repeated in verse 2. 
This has now become a step by which in 
verse 3 we reach the higher truth, or explana- 
tion of “my help,” as, “ He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber,” the same idea being 
with slight modification re-embodied in verse 
4. Another “ascent” is then reached in 
verse 5, when “ He who slumbers not” is 
designated as Jehovah, the same idea being 
once more enlarged upon (the word occurring 
twice in verse 5) in verse 6. The last and 
highest ascent of this song would then be 
attained in verse 7, when the truth implied 
in the word Jehovah unfolds itself in its 
application to our preservation, which, with 
further enlargement, is once more repeated 
in verse 8.* 

Such in their essential outlines are the 
Psalms, From the services of the Old Testa- 
ment they passed into the worship of the 
Church. Our blessed Lord Himself left us 
an example, when with His disciples “ He 





* For farther details we must refer to works on Hebrew 
Poetry. 





sang an hymn” (Matt. xxvi. 30). In 
prison Paul and Silas sang Psalms (Acts xvi. 
25), and the apostles sanctioned and enjoined 
the practice in the early Churches (Eph. v. 
19; Col. iii. 16; James v.13). This, of 
course, did not exclude other hymns, such as 
we have evidence were in use from the 
earliest times. Indeed, it has been suggested 
that there are allusions to such compositions 
in the New Testament itself (Eph. v. 14; 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 2 Tim. ii 11; Rev. iv. 11; 
V. 9, 10; Vil. 12; xi. 15—17). However, 
the Council of Laodicea interdicted the use 
of hymns in A.D. 365, and later councils at 
least limited it. On the other hand, we learn 
from the writings of the fathers, that the 
Christians were in the habit of singing psalms 
both in the field at their work,* at meals,t 
and in the private worship of the family.t 

In the Syrian Church, almost every service 
commences with Psalm li. 
is designated “the heart of God.” To give 
variety, prayers and reading of the Scriptures 
are interspersed between the Psalms. The 
Greek Church has divided the Psalter into 
twenty sections, each again of three parts, 
Il of which are prescribed for every week, 
so that about twelve psalms are chanted at 
each service. According to Athanasius this 
service always commenced with Psalm 1xiii. 
Similarly, the Psalter holds a prominent 
place in the public services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and in the devotions pre- 
scribed for the clergy, where it is arranged 
into seven sections, one for every day of the 
week. It is, of course, well known that 





The Psalter itself | 





many of the Sundays have derived their | 


special names from the opening words of 
Psalms, such as /udilate (Ps. Ixvi. 1), Cantate 
(Ps. xcviii.), and others. In the Protestant 
Church, the Psalter is chiefly used in the 
services of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
branch. The Church of England has ar- 
ranged the Psalter into sections for a month, 
its daily use being most properly prescribed. 
On Scotland, it may be said, the devotions 


and the spiritual experience of the people | 
are largely cast in its mould, The Psalter | 


has always been the grand storehouse of 


comfort to the persecuted people of God, not | 
only to the early martyrs, but to the Re- | 
formers, to the Puritans, the Huguenots, and | 


other witnesses to the truth. For the truth 


lying at the foundation of the Psalms is the | 


identification of Christ with the Church. All 





* Hieron. Ep. ad Marcell. 

+ Cypr. Ep. ad Donat. 

+ Clestas Alex. Pzdag., ii. 4. The references, afud Moll, 
P- 20. 
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the sorrows of believers run up into the | 


We close with a table which will present 


sorrow of Christ, and all the joys of the | the results of our present investigations in a 
condensed form. 


believer flow from the joy of Christ. 


TABLE ARRANGING THE PSALMS ACCORDING TO THEIR CONTENTS, 


AND SHOWING THEIR 


POINTS OF UNION. 





Book I.—Psatms I. to XLI. Otpgest or Davinic Cottection. 

















PRAISE. 
BEATITUDES, | HYMNS OF PRAISE. 
i., Xxxii. Viii., ix., Xi., Xvili., xix., | 





ab, Sai, Salv., XEI.,,| 
XXX., XXXiii., XXXiVv., XXXV. 











2 13 


Authorshtp.—Exclusively Davidic. 








SPIRITUAL 
EXHORTATION, 


XXXVii. 


| Xlil., XIV., XV., XVil., 3 


I 


PRAYER. 





PRAYER. 


iii. ivV., V., Vie, Vii. 3 





; 4 
XXVI1., XXVII1., XXVIIL., XXXI. 
| XXXV., XXXViil., XXXiX. 





20 


Xil,, | il., XVi., XXli, xi. 


PROPHECY, 








PROPHECY OF THE 
MESSIAH. 


xli. 








Prevailing designation -/ the Divine Being.—Jehovah. . ; P 
Character of the Poetry.—Almost exclusively, Mizmor or hymns with musical accompaniment. 
Closing Psalm of the Collection.—David’s history as prophetic of Christ (Psalm xli.). 


Book II.—Psatms XLII. to LXXII. Correction or Tue Davinic Periop (made 




















* i 9 


7 7 
| 





Character of the Collection.—Chiefly Prayers. 








Authorship.—With the exception of four anonymous Psalms (xliii., Ixvi., 
(Ixxii.) and one of Asaph (1.)—entirely either Davidic or Korahitic (eighteen Davidic and seven Korahitic), The 
Korahitic Psalms are so manifestly kindred in spirit to those by David, as to prove that they belong to the same 
period. Hence we conclude that Hook II. belongs to the Davidie period, having been collected soon after the 
death of the ‘‘ Sweet Singer of Israel,’’ perhaps by Asaph, the “‘ King’s Seer.” 

Prevatling designation of the Divine Being.—Elohim. 


PRAYER. 
PRAISE. 
SPIRITUAL EXHORTATION. PRAYER. 
xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., lvii., xlix., 1., lii., liii., lviii., xlii., xliii., xliv., li., liv., Ivi., 
xv., Ixvi., lxvii, Ix., Ixii. lix., lxi., lxiii., Ixiv., Ixx., lxxi- 


12 








Character of the Poetry.—Only one “‘ Song” (Psalm xlvi.), and that for soprano voices. 
Closing Psalm of the Collection —Messianic (Psalm |xxii.) 


subsequent to the King’s death). 


xlv., lv., Ixviii., Ixix., 


Ixvii., xxi.) and two others—one of Solomon 








PROPHECY. 


Ixxii. 





5 





Book III.—Psatms LXXII. to LXXXIX. Tue Boox or “ THE Srincers.” 






































PRAISE. PRAYER. 
BEATITUDEs, HYMNS OF PRAISE. SPIRITUAL EXHORTATION. PRAYER. | 
iets SBA ss Se nee 
Ixxxiv. Ixxv., Ixxvi., lxxxi., Ixxiii., lxxvii., lxxviii., | lxxiv., lxxix., Ixxx., xxxiii. 
XXXVii. Ixxxii., lxxxvii. | lxxxv., lxxxvi., lxxxviii. 
I 4 5 | 7 


| 
| 
| 


PROPHECY. 





Ixxxix. 





T 





Authorship.—Entirely by the singers the Asaphites and Korahites, the former prevailing (eleven Asaphites and three 
Korahites), with the exception of one Psalm of David, and two by the Ezrahites. 
Designation of the Divine Being.—E lohim in the first part, and Fehovah in the second. 
Character of the Collection.—Prayers prevailing. 
Character of the Poetry.—No ‘ Song”’ in this Collection. 
to the first two books, and the Maschzi to the first three books. 
Closing Psalm of the Collection.—Messtanic (Psalm ]xxxix.). 


No anonymous Psalms. 


The SAzggaion is confined to the first Book, the Afichiam 
































” 


PRAISE. | 
BEATITUDES, i “yes OF PRaiE: - “| 
xci. ’ xCii., Xciii., xcv., xcvi., xcvii, xcvili., xcix., c, ei. i 
Ciii., civ., cv., Cvi. | 

I 13 


Rook IV.—Psatms XC. to CVI. MuscetLtanzous COLLECTION BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 


PRAYER. 





XC., XCiV., Cii, 





3 











Authorshif.—Anonymous, except the “ Prayer of Moses”’ (xc.) and two Davidic Psalms (ci. ciii.). 
Designation of the Divine Being.—Prevailingly Fehvvah. 
Character of the Collection.—Almost entirely Praise. 

Character of the Poetry.—No “‘ Song. 
Closing Psalm of the Collection.—Keview of history of the Church (Psalm cvi.). 
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PRAISE, 


Es Book V.—Psatms CVII, to CL. Appenpix-Book, CONTAINING CHIEFLY PSALMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
| 

} 

| cvii., cviii—Carrying on the history of the Church to the end. 

| 


Hallelujah-Psalms, or Praise The 


of the Church. “ Hallel.” 


CXXXv, 
Pratse. 


CXXXVi., CXXXViii., cxxxix., cxliv., cxlv. 


cxi., cxii., cxiii. CXiii., Cxiv. cxv., Cxvi., cxviii. * 
cxvii., cxviii. 
The Golden Alphabet. “To Ferusalem !” Series, or “ Songs of Ascent.” 
cxix. CXX., CXXi., Cxxii., CXXiii., CXXiv., CXXV., CXXVi., CXXVii-, CXXViii., 
CXXiX., CXXX., CXXXi- , CXEXii., CXXXiii., Cxxxiv. | 
H.Ulelujah Psalms. Prayer. Hallelujah-Psalms and Final Doxology. 


Cxxxvii., cx]., cxli., cxlii., cxliii. 


PROPHECY. 
cix., cx.—The Death and Ascension of Christ. 


Prophecy of the Foundation-Stone, Christ. 


cxlvi., cxlvii., cxlviii., cxlix., cl. 





to the 
Psalms omitted from the previous collections. 


entirely Praise and Prophecy. Altoget 


detailed analysis. 
Character of the Poetry.—Chiefly “‘ Songs.” 
Closing Psalm of the Collection.—Grand Doxology. 





closing Doxology, }’salm cl. 





ee = .—All anonymous (twenty-eight Psalms), excepting one by Solomon and fifteen by David. With reference 
atter, it will be observed that the series of Psalms cxxxviii. to cxlv. is a supplement, containing the Davidic 
This explains the presence ot “ 
collection which otherwise contains nothing but “ Praise” 
“ Prayer” (Psalm cxxxvii.), which dates from the period of the exile. 
in their special place for internal ‘reasons, which will be evident to the reader. 
that of Solomon are inserted as forming part of the series of ‘‘ Songs of Ascent.” 
| Designation of the Divine Being.—Almost exclusively Fehovah. 
| Character of the Collection.—With the exception of the Davidic Supplement and the “ Prayer,” dating from the exile, 
os the Collection is more artificial in its character pe | 
and bears marks of later date than the other four books. 


Pecultarities of the last Hallelujah Psalms.—Psalm cxlvi., individual praise; Psalm cxlvii., the praise of earth ; 
Psalm cxlviii., the praise of the unzverse ; Psalm cxlix., mzl/ennial praise; the present service of praise in the 


Prayers” (cxl. —cxliii.) ina 
and “Prophecy,” with the single exception of the 
The Davidic Psalms (cviii., cix., cx.) appear 
The other Davidic Psalms and 





arrangements, 
On account of its method it also admits of more 





A. EDERSHEIM., 





OUR PARIS HOME. 
Bar Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile stands | that of Wagram, yet none the less a battle. 


on one of the most elevated and 
commanding sites of Paris. Not only can 
the bright capital ot beautiful France be 
surveyed from its summit, but the arch 
itself is visible from a considerable distance. 
It is sculptured without, and engraven within 
with the countless victories of the Great 
Napoleon, and serves, like the gilded dome 
of that mighty conqueror’s marble tomb, to 
arrest and startle the thoughtful mind. It 
would be difficult not to draw a moral from 
the enumeration of the battles on the one, 
and the consciousness of the dust that 
moulders in the other. 

From this triumphal arch radiatemany grand 
avenues with names and histories equally sug- 
gestive. We pass over that of the Champs 
Elysées, at the bottom of which the ruined 
Tuileries reads us a homily—of the Bois de 
Boulogne and its gay crowds, of the Grande 
Armée and its spectral soldiers, to pause in 
the Avénue Wagram. ‘This name is amongst 
those cut into the stone ofthe Arcde Triomphe, 
and also inlaid within the green marble wreath 
that surrounds the huge sarcophagus of the 
first Napoleon. The name of a celeb«ated 
victory gained by the French. 

Midway in this avenue Englishwomen are 
now fighting a battle, very different from 





Looking upwards towards the Arc de 
Triomphe is a high, corner house, that some- 
how arrests the passers-by. It has eight 
stories and countless windows, numerous 
balconies, white sa/ousies and muslin curtains, 
and appears, what it really is, a mansion of 
importance. Over the principal door is the 
inscription ‘‘ Mission Home,” painted in 
large white letters on a dark ground, and it is 
this that attracts the Parisians. They pause 
to decipher it, as well as several English 
texts that surmount the windows of the base- 
ment. This is the house which the English 
were asked to purchase for their “sisters in 
Paris” about two years ago, at a cost of 
410,000 ; and here is figuratively fought the 
battle alluded to. Those who answered the 
appeal—begun by a single voice, but echoed 
throughout Great Britain—for a home for 
English girls in Paris, must rejoice in the 
one secured for them. Miss Leigh has done 
her work nobly. It was she who uttered 
that first cry for help, and traversed the 
length and breadth of our land until she 
gathered the funds needed to buy, repair, 
furnish, and put into working order, the 
house now before us. It is evident that 
God has blessed her labours, and may He 
continue to bless them. 
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The opinion expressed by a French 
Inspector describes it graphically enough. 
“It is a great institution, yet every part looks 
like a perfect home,” he said, after his survey. 
And thisistrue. The outside, though broad, 
high, and windowed like a great hotel, is 
rendered bright and homelike by white paint 
and flowers, while within every accessory 
tends to promote cheerfulness. The walls 
speak. Even on the threshold the guest is 
welcomed by appropriate texts painted in the 
entrance hall, and, having passed the folding- 
doors, by light and harmonious colour. 
English and French taste seem to have 
blended pleasantly ; for here, French work- 
men have acted under English direction, and 
the result is agreeable, proving that neigh- 
bours may dwell and labour together in 
peace, even though language and creed 
differ. And if further proof were needed, we 


| have it in the French conciérge and his wife, 


| who inhabit a pretty room on the ground floor, 


| and treat all comers with smiles. 


Although 
speaking no English themselves, they are 
happy, and declare that it must be either the 
iault or misfortune of any inmate of the 
Home who is not happy also. Madame 
éa conciérge hopes soon to aid in a créche, 


| which is already furnished with tiny cribs 


and chairs, but awaits a lady superintendent 
before the babies can be admitted. 
It is at once apparent that the associated 


| lady-helpers have much to do, and that a 





large band is needful. Indeed, relays are 
necessary, for none are found capable of 
bearing the burden of the work without the 
intervention of holiday rest. Since one 
dwells on every flat, and each has her 


| appointed work of supervision, registration, 


ministration, housekeeping, teaching, nursing, 
and needlework, many are required, and 
every fresh recruit is gladly welcomed. 

One reigns in the great room on the 
ground floor, who not only presides at 
prayers and meals, but is there to advise and 
teach all who choose to seek her. This is 
also the mission-room. The partition walls 
of three shops were thrown down to make it, 
and curtains replace the walls to ensure 
privacy to such as desire it. It is painted 
light green, and adorned with brown texts in 
fresco, which must have puzzled French 
workmen. It is furnished with a harmonium, 
long deal tables and chairs, a lift, and hot 
and cold water-taps for “‘ washing up.” 

Hither troop the children and servants for 
meals, and here prayers are said, and mission 
services held. The conciérge, more regular than 
most clocks, sounds the big gong, and the 





room fills quickly. From six in the morning till 
nine at night, that gong rolls at stated 
intervals, and all who choose answer to the 
roll-call. 

The regular mission services are given 
every Sunday evening, and on one week-day 
evening. ‘The gathering is picturesque and 
affecting. Sometimes a clergyman of the 
English or American Church, sometimes a 
Nonconformist minister presides. On one 
side are, maybe, a score or more of gover- 
nesses—opposite as many orphaned or 
deserted children—midway an equal number 
of servants out of place. The lady-helpers 
complete the circle, while Miss Leigh sits at 
the harmonium, and the clergyman stands at 
his desk. Of course the numbers vary, but 
they are generally considerable, the house 
being, as a rule, full; and they are increased 
now and again by friends and neighbours. 
It is pathetic to see all these English girls 
and children gathered together in a foreign 
country, and to reflect that they are more or 
less destitute. Yet the faces are more hopeful 
than sad; for they have present food and 
shelter, prospect of future independence, 
kind and Christian treatment, and spiritual 
consolation. Those who preach cannot fail 
of being moved themselves by their earnest 
audience, and of pouring out that comfort 
bred of sympathy. It also solemnizes to 
remember that as service succeeds service, 
the congregation changes. As week follows 
week, new faces gaze on the preacher, and 
fresh voices join in the responses and hymns. 
Who shall tell the good done to the hundreds 
who come and go? 

In addition to the mission-room, a large 
shop has been taken and furnished in the 
neighbouring house, for a soup kitchen, 
mothers’ meeting, Bible class for men and 
boys, winter night-school and lending 
library. The soup kitchen was in full 
operation last winter, and the fumes that 
issued from it would have rejoiced John 
Bull’s heart. It was open three days each 
week from twelve to two, and tables were 
spread, so that those who liked might take 
their “portion” in the building. Each 
*‘ portion” consisted of a quart of soup and 
a piece of meat and bread. During three 
of the winter months, two thousand two 
hundred and fifty of these portions were 
distributed to the English poor in Paris. 
Many came long distances, and some were 
advanced in years. Soup was sent daily to 
a few over seventy and eighty, and to one 
above ninety. And such have been drawn 
to Paris by various reasons, and have been 
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their native country. The soup kitchen 
brought much misery to light, and afforded 
an opportunity for visiting poor souls, 
starving in garrets, as well as for the distri- 
bution of tracts. It should be known that a 


generous-hearted Paris baker contributed | 
Indeed, | 


daily bread sufficient for the soup. 
the French have given, both privately and 
officially, sympathy and aid in the work of 
the Home. International charity is a 
stronger bond of union than international 
law ; and, asa Paris driver said to the writer, 
“You English came over to help us during 
the siege; we will go over and help you 
when you have war.” 

If the soup would have warmed John 
Bull’s heart, the Christmas cheer would have 
set it on fire. The kitchen was opened on 
Christmas day by a dinner of roast beef and 
plum-pudding, given to seventy English 
therein, while a similar meal was provided 
for others, at the Association Rooms in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré. No cloth was at hand 
big enough to contain one of the puddings 
to be boiled, so the Belgian cook had 
recourse to a pillow-case. 

“Mon Dieu! qu’est-ce-que c’est que ga!” 
exclaimed some French workmen who were 
standing about when the pudding was 
removed from its envelope, and who gazed 
at it, hands and shoulders elevated. 

During the many months that these and 
other artizans were employed at the Home, 
publications religious and moral were dis- 
tributed to them weekly, and suchas chanced 
to miss them on the regular day never failed 
to ask for them afterwards. They were 
chiefly Z’Ami dc la Maison, Les Ouvriers, 
and Le Rayon de Soleii ; illustrated periodi- 
cals answering to our Children’s Friend and 
British Workman. Itwas said bya French- 
man that the best means of averting another 
civil war, was to scatter these and similar 
works like seed, through the length and 
breadth of France. And the English are 
aiding in this spiritual work, as they did in 
the temporal when the need was greatest. 

The kitchens where the soup and Christmas 
fare aforesaid were cooked are underground. 
They were originally cellars, found, when the 
house was purchased, knee-deep in rubbish. 
This was carted off, slanting windows were 
inserted through the base of the outer walls, 
and the present excellent kitchens formed. 
Here a Belgian cook and Scotch aide are 
employed from morning till night, in minis- 
tering to the appetites of the gigantic esta- 
blishment, for each class of inmates has a 


| 





unable, and perhaps unwilling, to return to | separate table, and the hours for meals vary. 


In these cosmopolitan days, nationalities 
meet and mingle strangely. The Belgian 
cook came to the Home from some other 
English kitchen, and the Scotchwoman from 
an African: monastery. The latter had been 





thrown out of her situation during an insur- | 


rection, and, sick and destitute, had taken | 


refuge in the monastery. A monk, who 
possessed an old copy of the Zimes, contain- 
ing some account of the Home, gave her the 


| address, and she made her way across desert 





and ocean to Paris, and was received at 77, 
Avénue Wagram. 

Sceptical people ask, “ What business 
have English girls in Paris?” They may add, 
or in Africa, Asia, Australia, America, New 
Zealand, since they leave England for 
situations in all those quarters, and find their 
way to the Home on their road back to their 
native land. When the ladies of Great 
Britain give up their foreign governesses and 
maids, and engage their own countrywomen 
instead, English girls will perhaps remain at 
home. At present, many of these ladies are 
known to take an English dependent as far 
as Paris, and then turn her adrift, in order to 
engage a French maid for a foreign tour. It 
is with such—governesses, maids, needle- 
women, shop-women out of work—that the 
Paris Mission Home is filled. And of such 
were those, who, before it was opened, 
starved in garrets, died alone in hospitals, or 
drowned themselves in the Seine. 

They may now be seen daily haunting one 
of the pretty sitting-rooms on the first flat, 
where a kind lady-helper sits, patiently super- 
intending a free registry, and receiving visi- 
tors, Hither come ladies requiring English 
girls in one capacity or another. Our lan- 
guage has become as much a necessity of the 
marquise as of the modiste. Still, those who 
speak it should be sure of a good accent, for 
your French aristocrat misdoubts the Scotch 
and Irish brogue, andeven provincial English. 
Moreover, they must speak it cheerfully, for 
our sunshiny neighbours say they look as 
triste as their weather. They had, perhaps, 
better go home if they can ; though numerous 
are the engagements made—and easily 
broken. Mistresses have no compunction 
in turning off a girl at a moment’s notice. It 
must be conceded, however, that many of the 
first French families have English girls in 
their households—Marshal MacMahon and 
M. Thiers amongst them—and these have 
been procured from the Home. 

More sensational than the most sensational 
fiction are the stories of some of these girls, 
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eleven thousand six hundred and seventy 
of whom have visited the Home since it was 
opened in the winter of 1872, five hundred 
and seventy-seven having been its inmates. 
Amongst them have been those who had 
remained in Paris through the siege, and who 
came demented by what they had seen and 
suffered—others lured to Paris by designing 
agents—some who came to lie down and die. 
None are turned away. Occasionally one 
arrives in the middle of the night, maybe 
from Marseilles or some more distant place. 
The conciérge arouses the nurse, and she is 
received and cared for. If she is sick, she 
is taken to the sanitarium and tenderly 
nursed. 

It is impossible adequately to describe a 
labyrinthine mansion of eight flats, some 
eighty rooms, over a hundred stairs, intricate 
passages, and innumerable closets and store- 
rooms. Suffice it to say, that each é/age 
contains its particular class of inmates, super- 
intended by a lady-helper, and kept in order 
by a juvenile housemaid. Sitting and bed 
rooms are brightly furnished, and hung with 
illuminated texts, so that from “garret to 
basement” we are reminded that “ Unless 
the Lord keep the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it.” A copy of rules is hung 
in each room, so that if piety and order do 
not prevail, itis not the fault of the foundress. 
The ornamental ceilings, marble mantel- 
pieces, and gilded mirrors that came, as heir- 
looms, with the house, add elegance to each 
apartment, while open French windows and 
white muslin curtains admit and temper 
warmth and air. For boons such as these, all 
who can pay something weekly do so; but 
the institution is not, and never can be, self- 
supporting, though it strives hard to maintain 
itself. It has already accomplished its main 
end, by having saved some from self-destruc- 
tion, many from starvation, a few from deadly 
sin, all from a sense of homeless solitude. 
And these are the respectable. What of the 
fallen? ‘They also are cared for. Many a 
miserable garret contains English girls, hid- 
ing and starving. By their own fault, doubt- 
less, yet none the less miserable. Daughters 
of the rich and even of the noble, as well as 
of the poor and the peasant. One of the 
former class was visited but the other day, 
who was supporting herself and child by 
flaunting at bails and cafés chantants ; one of 
the latter, who was attempting to starve her- 
self and infant by refusing nourishment. The 
one unnatural from rouge and henna—the 
others scarcely human from emaciation. They 
were tenderly and not inefiectually entreated 
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to repent and live. ‘These, alas! are not 
isolated instances ; but few people are aware 
of the numbers of English girls of all classes 
in Paris, or of the temptations to which they 
are exposed. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the Faubourg St. Honore helps to show 
what they are. This is a branch of the 
Mission Home deserving all the attention of 
the public, as well as gratitude to those who 
labour in it. The work is carried on ina 
small flat, aw trotsiéme, opposite the Elysée 
National. It looks down upon the soldiers 
that guard the gates of the abode of Marshal 
MacMahon, and on the equipages that roll 
in and out. After morning service in the 
English churches on Sunday this flat is open 
to Englishwomen. While Paris is en féfe, and 
the Boulevards and the Bois are crowded with 
gay folks ; while an endless string of vehicles 
thread their way towards the races at Long- 
champs; while the theatres, balls, and cafés 
are thronged with a gay, pleasure-loving 
people, whose sabbath ends when mass has 
been said and sung, three small upper rooms 
at 88, Faubourg St. Honoré, gradually fill. 
At one o'clock the two ladies who live here 
have coftee and rolls prepared in the tiny 
kitchen, and religious books in the cheerful 
sitting-room. Miss Leigh holds a Bible- 
class in the afternoon ; at six o’clock tables are 
spread for a cold collation of meat and salad, 
and in the evening a gospel address is given. 
Hither come English shop-girls, who, during 





their holiday-hours have no home but the 
streets. Elegant-looking young women from 
the celebrated Worth’s, or elsewhere, whose 
three francs per day are barely adequate for 
lodging and food, and to whom the free 
sitting-room and Sunday dinner are truly a 
benefit. Twelve hundred and twenty-seven 
English girls have dined here during the past 
year. 

Many also frequent the Bible-classes during 
the week, and are visited in their situations 
or lodgings by the ladies. Amongst these 
have appeared, from time to time, girls from 
the cafés chantants, theatres, and circus. Two 
of the latter class were brought in some time 
ago, accompanied by a little girl, the pretty 
child of one of the pair, who were’ sisters. 
They were affectionately treated, and asked 
to return, either on the Sunday or week-day, 
whenever their doubtful occupation per- 
mitted. They said the little girl was be- 
ginning their profession, but she did not 
like it, for, fairy though she claimed to be, 





she feared the horses. They did not, how- 
}ever, return to the Faubourg, and weeks 
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passed without bringing further intelligence 
of them. But the other day mother and 
child appeared at the Home, with a prayer 
that the little one might be received while 
her parent sought respectable occupation. 
Her sister wished to change hers also, but 
waited until other should be procured. The 
request was granted, and the circus child 
added to the merry band inhabiting the two 
topmost flats of the Mansion of the Avenue. 

Here are a score of children tenderly cared 
for by a young lady, who spends and is 
spent in their service. Features and names 
proclaim that English and foreign elements 
blend. They are of various ages. “We 
have big Alice and little Alice,” they say 
mirthfully. “ Big Lizzie and little Lizzie. 
Big Beatrice and Little Bee. This one’s 
name is Blumenthal—hers Angellotto. That 
one has just come. She is English, but can 
only speak French. We go up and down 
several times’a day. There are more than a 
hundred steps. We go toschool, and to the 
Parc Monceaux to skip, and to church, and 
to the school-treat. The school-treat is to- 
morrow, and we are all to have new frocks. 
i hope we shall have a prize.” 

Thése bright, happy children have been 
«escued from destitution. The elder girls 
have been promoted from the orphanage to 
occupy the posts of domestics on the 
different stories, and all are to be trained for 
service. Two of them were snatched from 
the hands of an Italian, who let them out as 
models to painters. They brought with 
them sweet voices, and snatches of hymns 
learnt in the Refuge in Field Lane, London. 
The English mother of a third is said to be 
in Egypt, her French father dead in battle ; 
the parent of a fourth is in the female prison 
of St. Lazare. Since the foundation of the 
orphanage, five have been adopted into 
families of distinction under circumstances 
stranger than romance. Some have had 
aristocratic mothers and plebeian fathers ; 
all a strange and affecting history. Nine 
children are now waiting for admission ; for 
the house, big as it is, is already too small 
for those who clamour to be taken in. One 
fair little maiden is clad in blue and white, 
having been dedicated to the Virgin for six 
weeks by her mother, a Roman Catholic. 
Another arrives, also dressed in those colours 
of the sky, having been—it must be said— 
surreptitiously baptized into the same Church. 
But creed is no bar to the Home. To be 
English and in need is the “ Open Sesame.” 
Perhaps this is the reason why the French 
look on and wonder. 





“Have you seen Jesus? We think you 
must have had a vision of our Lord,” said 
an English girl to the head of the Home, 
the we meaning the sisters and herself. 

She had become a Roman Catholic in a 
convent where she had been mercifully 
sheltered, before an English Home was 


formed. There are many such, some of 
whom have returned to our Protestant 
faith. 


“ You should be Catholic for such a work 
as this,” said one of the highest ladies in 
France. “We are both Catholic and 
Apostolic,” was the reply; but the lady 
shook her head. 

The new frocks were ready for the school- 
treat, which was held in the British Free 
Schools. It was strange to de in the heart of 
Paris and to seem in the heart of England. 
The school-house resembles that of an 
English country village. It is surrounded 
by a garden well stocked with apple-trees 
and vegetables, and secluded from observa- 
tion by a high wall. A large gathering of 
English children partook of the feast, 
English clergymen addressed them after it 
was devoured, an English lady gave the 
prizes, and the spectators were also English. 
There was a band composed of youths who 
had been educated at the schools, and the 
nationality of the assembly was vigorously 
displayed in the songs chosen for the 
occasion, and enthusiastically sung and 
accompanied by the young people. Amongst 
them were, “ England’s Queen,” “God bless 
the Prince of Wales,” “The Roast Beef of 
Old England,” ‘Our British Grenadiers,” 
and “ Red, White, and Blue.” A handsome 
prize for good conduct was accorded to one 
of the children in the new frocks, which gave 
much pleasure to all her friends and 
companions. 

And now we must ask the English at 
home to bear their country-people abroad 
in continual remembrance. Their wealth 
has provided this remarkable institution for 
them ; let them still aid it. So long as 
Europe remains as it is, English girls will 
frequent its capital cities, and Paris will be 
the centre whither the wandering planets 
will tend. The Mission Home must there- 
fore be maintained at all costs, to avert evils 
worse than death. Until it can support itself, 
the responsibility must rest on the British 
people, and, with the blessing of Almighty 
God, and for His dear Son’s sake, they will 
doubtless be inspired to give it both suste- 
nance and sympathy 

ANNE BEALE. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
SOCIAL SORES. 


T is never a pleasant thing to look on festering 
sores, but it may be very necessary, and at times 
they obtrude themselves, whether we will or not. 
The case which occupied so much attention in the 
earlier part of the month—the inquest in connection 
with the ‘“‘ Balham mystery’’—revealed some of the 
worst of our social sores. Ata great cost of suffering 
things were dragged into light on which for the 
most part a cloud rests, so far as the public is con- 
cerned. We do not advert to the direct, so much as 
the indirect results of that inquiry. A young man in 
the wealthy circles is found for several years before 
his marriage to have had an “establishment” of 
another kind. It comes to his knowledge that the 
lady to whom he is engaged has not been living a 
pure life. The one sin is set over against the other, 
and a mutual condoning takes place. Married life 


begins under the cloud, or rather under the curse of | 


this double sin ; and before six months have elapsed, 
poison, by whomsoever administered, has ended the 
career of the husband. The wife passes through a 
fearful ordeal of suspicion; her real sins are laid 
bare before the gaze of the world, and a terrible 


illustration is given of the old adage—* the way of | 


transgressors is hard.” 

Is this a sample of what is common ? 
probably, in all its features, but certainly in some. 
Young men allowing themselves an unlawful indul- 
gence of the flesh; praying God in mocking words 
to keep them from fornication and all deadly 
sin, and indulging in it as if it were no sin; and 
then contracting a marriage for the sake of wealth 
or connection, not from affection and esteem ; thinking 
little of the sin of such a course, and readily pardoned 
even by some who should of all persons be the first 
to maintain the interests of purity—is this a very 
unusual case? We fear that it is far from uncom- 
mon, and it indicates asore evil. Is there a consider- 
able class of well-to-do people in whom faith in 
chastity has perished? Do they fear no retribution ? 
Do they forget the little clause that ends the narrative 
of David’s sin with Bathsheba? ‘‘But the thing 
that David had done displeased the Lord.” Has 
God ceased to be the Avenger of violated chastity ? 
It would seem that in the view of many He has. 
But this case comes to show that such sins do receive 
a terrible retribution. In one sense it is painful and 
possibly hurtful to morality that such things should 
be laid bare in the public newspapers. But the com- 
pensation for the evil which publication may thus 
cause is supplied by the view presented of the deadly 
consequence of sir. 
is only in one case out of ten thousand that such an 
exposure ever takes place. True, possibly, in this 
life ; but what of another day, when all secrets shall 
be laid bare? But even in this life, it is in more than 

V. N.S. 


one case out of ten thousand that the silent influence 
of cherished sin does its deadly work. When these 
two persons were married, something seems to have 
kept their hearts asunder. The husband struck the 
wife. The wife resorted to the bottle. Was this 
not the indirect fruit of previous ways and habits ? 
Had their hearts been free from vicious influence, 
would they not have come together more readily and 
more thoroughly ? It is here, we believe, that the 
law of Providence will be found to operate con- 
stantly. Previous habits of sin will raise a bar to 
the confidence, the esteem, the affection that give to 
wedded life its chief charm and happiness. God’s 
law will vindicate itself, and all may be very sure 
that their sin will find them out. 

Is it not possible to restore the old faith in chastity 
among the young in affluent circumstances? Is it 
not possible to put them effectually on their guard 
against habits of fleshly indulgence that in reality 
bring them down to the condition of beasts? Is 
there not something ingenuous and kindly in the 
young man’s soul that should make him shrink from 
a course which serves, as far as he is concerned, to 
ruin female character and happiness, to increase the 


| vilest disorder, to multiply the guilt and the shame 


Not, | 


It may be said, perhaps, that it | 


of the nation? And can he not be penetrated with 
the conviction that in the long run the way of 
purity is the best, and that the moment he goes off 
the rails he begins a course which must bring evil 
to him some day, and may perhaps involve him, and 
all connected with him, in untold humiliation and 
shame ? 

The case of Wainwright showed another develop- 
ment of the same vice in a different class of society. 
Some cases of litigation that have lately been before 
the world have made painful revelations of a similar 
kind. The sin, however, that has been made most 
conspicuous in these is that of drinking. The habits 
that have been disclosed are very shocking. A young 
man in the humblest ranks possesses a little property, 
and an action is brought against him for breach of 
promise of marriage ; it turns out that he is of such 
habits that the girl whom he cheated ought rather 
to have been thankful that she had nothing to do 
with such a sot. A dispute occurs about the validity 
of an old man’s will. It is alleged that he had been 
recently married, though he was so notorious for 
dissipation that he could only have been married for 
the sake of his money, and that it was attempted to 
keep him in a state of intemperance in order that he 
might be induced to make his will in a certain way. 
The scenes disclosed as having occurred at the 
marriage and at the death-bed are very shocking, all 
the more that they indicate a capacity on the part of 
those concerned in them to look with indifference on 
the most humbling and horrible of the doings of drink. 

Notwithstanding all these things, we believe there 
never was more moral earnestness and purity in a 
large class of the community than there is now. We 
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believe that there is a high moral and spiritual force 
in the country, capable, with God’s help, of grappling 
with these evils and overcoming them. We should 
like, however, to see that force more active, more 
regardless of the world’s scorn, and more jealous for 
the law and honour of God. 


ADVANCES OF THE CHURCHES TO EACH OTHER. 


Amid the many things by which churches are 
kept asunder in England, and while discussions on 
burial bills and school bills seem to be increasing the 
gulf between them, it is pleasing to see some efforts 
to promote a kindlier feeling, and to draw them more 
together. The kindly endeavours of Dean Stanley in 
this direction have been very interesting, although the 
‘very pronounced views of the Dean in favour of a 
latitude in doctrine, which amounts almost to indif- 
ferentism, have somewhat diminished their value. It 
was interesting a little while ago to hear of a Confer- 
ence at Lambeth Palace, convened by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for conversation among Brethren 
of the Church of England and the Nonconformists, 
on the unbelief of the day and how it is to be met. 
The Bishop of Lincoln has been credited with a 
scheme for bringing the Wesleyans almost, if not 
altogether, into the Church of England. It does not 
appear, however, that the Bishop’s plan has met 
with ahy encouragement from the Wesleyans them- 
selves, and the probability is, that it will not go 
further. It aimed at allowing the Wesleyans to 
exist as a separate society, but not as a separate 
church. It sought to carry out John Wesley’s idea 
that they were to remain in connection with the 
National Church, but to form a society for promoting 
spiritual life and missionary activity. The friends of 
Methodism say that if such a proposal had been made 
a hundred years ago, it would have been all very well ; 
but now they have advanced on their position, and 
cannot entertain it. When churches have got not 
only an organization of their own, but a character of 
their own, and work of their own, it is more and 
more difficult for them to swamp their existence in 
that of a larger body. 

But kindly advances may be made in other ways, 
and responded to with perfect consistency and 
honour. An instance of this occurred the other day 
at Nottingham. When the Wesleyan Conference 
was sitting in that town, a letter was received from 
Canon Morse, the vicar, inviting the members to 
attend a service and unite in worship in the parish 
church. A similar request, he said, had been 
addressed to the Independents, a few years before in 
the like circumstances, and responded to by a large 
number of their body. The Conference did not see 
their way to accept the invitation as a body, but 
many members attended in their individual capacity. 

These acts of fraternity are pleasing, and might be 
multiplied with advantage. One class of members 
may, perhaps, feel that they involve a certain com- 
promise, if not of their principles at least of their 
position; but it seems to be getting better and 














better understood that pasticipating in an act of 
worship does not involve approval of all that is 
characteristic of those with whom we join. 


EXCURSIONS, HOLIDAYS, AND OPEN-AIR FRTES, 


The time has come,—perhaps is already almost 
past,—when holiday excursions and open-air fétes 
take place, on the part of large bodies of 
persons, associated together by some charitable, 
religious, or social bond. It is a new social feature 
due to the railway and the facility of locomotion 
which it affords. In many cases it has very pleasant 
and profitable results; in other cases, quite the reverse. 
It is painful often to observe how destitute many 
persons are of the power of amusing and enjoying 
themselves. Here is a little seaside town, consisting 
of a row of shops and houses, with a cluster of villas 
at either end. The place has its own attractions, 
generally of the more quiet and sober order, and 
fitted only for those who can enjoy life without much 
excitement. A body of miners a hundred miles off 
have heard of the place, and have determined to 
spend their holiday there. They arrive, and every 
thing is strange. The children could amuse and 
enjoy themselves well enough; the great difficulty is 
with the old people. The sea is new to them. Some 
of the young men fancy that they would like a bath 
with their clothes on. They plunge into a pool 
and make a great splutter, to the unbounded amuse- 
ment of their friends. It is a short-lived pleasure, 
however, and when they come out they naturally feel 
alittle cold. The day is not a broiling one, and they 
have no fire to go to to dry their clothes. As heat 
cannot be got externally, the natural course is to 
apply something to produce it within. The lads are 
not long of finding their way to the public houses. 
It is early in the day, and the habit once begun is 
kept up. The example spreads, and the company 
generally resort to the same institutions. The village 
is overrun with drunken people, and the holiday 
excursion proves a curse and a misery. 

To remedy such evils it is a great matter that 
persons having influence and enjoying the esteem 
of the excursionists should accompany them, not 
only to check any tendency to wildness, but 
to endeavour to direct them to rational and 
suitable ways of enjoying themselves. But it is 
still more to be desired that the instructors of the 
people, in some of their incidental lessons, would 
give to the young some hints on the subject. Well- 
trained young persons would not only be above the 
coarseness of gorging their sensual appetites when 
they are on a holiday excursion, but would have some 
quiet resources of enjoyment, some capacity of being 
instructed in the wonders of the sea-shore, and the 
more common objects to be met with in similar 
situations. We know that some schoolmasters are 
in the habit of giving out as the subject of written 
essays, ‘‘ How we spent our holiday at ——,” or 
‘* What we saw when we went to .’ The more 
widely that such a thing can be done the better. 
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Writing on the subject exercises the mind and 
suggests what might have been done previously, or 
may be done hereafter. It originates ideas and gives 
an elevated tone ‘tothe conception of the thing. The 
habits and ideas acquired in youth would continue 
for the most part in age, and the next generation 
would come to have better ideas as to the spending 
and enjoying of the excursion holiday. 


RE-OPENING @F CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


The octave between the 8th and 16th of last month 
was occupied by a series of services at Chester, which 
are likely to be long remembered im that ancient city. 
The cathedral, which had fallen into great disrepair, 
owing in part to unfortunate materials, and in part to 
defective workmanship in times past, was re-opened 
on the &th, after an extensive restoration, which has 
been carried on with great judgment and energy for 
the last eight years bythe present Dean and Chapter, 
with the aid of Sir Gilbert Scott. The new com- 
munion-table is especially chaste in design and full 
of significance; the centre panel symbolically gather- 
ing up in itself the great doctrines of the Gospel—the 
corn and wine and the thorn being very artistically 
interblended in it. Many private gifts have supple- 
mented public subscriptions ; the old church of St. 
Oswald has been thrown into the cathedral, adding to 
its size ; so that the cherished fabric may now be said 
to be completed. The Dean, clearly, spared no pains 
to make every point in the services suitable and 
worthy of the occasion—alike in respect to preachers, 
lectures, and musical services, which were very fine. 
The restoration of such edifices has importance for 
the Christian public generally, as showing, practi- 
cally, how art may safely be made the handmaid 
and helper of religion—a point which in some 
Christian communities has hitherto been rather 
neglected, to the loss of influence and attraction in 
certain directions. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE,—THE CRISIS IN THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


We adverted in a recent number to the endeavour 
which had been made to compromise the dispute 
between the Liberals and Evangelicals by means of a 
declaration that the Evangelical Confession shall 
continue formally to be acknowledged by the Church, 
but shall not be a binding document; that while it 
shall be read over at ordinations this shall be for the 
purpose of making it known to the liberal party, and 
securing that they shall not oppose it. At one time 
it seemed as if some such compromise would find 
acceptance, but after being agreed to by the liberal 
party, it appears that the orthodox party refused their 
assent, on which the liberals withdrew their names. 


“PARIS PROTESTANT.” 


Under the title “‘ Paris Protestant’? M. Decoppet, 
one of the pastors of the Reformed Church of Paris, 
has given an account of the Protestant Churches, 





pastors, places of worship, institutions for education 
and charity, religious societies and journals, and what- 
ever else in Paris is of importance to the Protestant 
And it is pleasing to find as the result a 
goodly volume of nearly five hundred pages. Since 
the commencement of this century, he tells us in his 
preface, protestantism, through its marvellous vitality, 
and perhaps also the intense centralisation of Paris, 
has had a somewhat extensive development there. 
There has been a rapid increase of churches, charitable 
and Evangelistic institutions, and religious societies. 
M. Decoppet frankly admits that in the course of 
his researches he has had the happiness to come on 
many works of Christian activity of which he did 
not know previously. 

We find it impossible, within our limits, to give 
anything like an abridgment to this interesting 
volume. In the account of the churches we find 
notice of a systematic distribution of hospitals, 
lyczeums, colleges, and prisons among the various 
pastors, so that none can be overlooked—an arrange- 
ment that might be followed with advantage in 
some of our great towns in this country. There is a 
regular diaconate for the distribution of alms, so that 
religion and charity are not separated, as they have 
become to a large extent among ourselves. A recent 
supplementary method of uniting members and aiding 
the poor, which seems to be doing well, is that 
called the scheme of Dizaines ; that is, clusters of 
about ten persons, who subseribe about a ‘franc a 
month for the purpose of aiding some poor family 
fallen into destitution and misery. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of M. Decoppet’s 
volume to strangers are the notices he gives of the 
Evangelistic work of the various churches, as well as 
of individuals connected with them. We have a brief 
account, for example, of Mr. M‘Call’s work—but 
that is now quite well known to our readers. We 
find also a short notice of Miss Howard’s work 
among the students, a quiet but very useful mission, 
deserving to be more widely known. Students 
going from this country to study medicine, or to 
prosecute any other branch of education, at Paris, 
would do well to keep in mind Miss Howard’s 
address, Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 14. The weekly 
soirées held here under the presidency of one or other 
of the Protestant pastors or Christian laymen of 
Paris, are intended as reunions for those students 
who desire to lead a Christian life, and centres of 
Evangelisation and instruction, where questions of 
the most vital interest are discussed freely and con. 
siderately. 

M. Decoppet’s volume will be found to be on the 
whole an admirable digest, both historical and 
statistical, and most useful to all who are interested 
in the Christian welfare of Paris, 


cause. 


THE MISSION WORK AT CLICHY. 


From M. Decoppet’s work, just noticed, we extract 
the substance of an account of one of those missions 
which it has been put into the hearts of devout and 
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earnest persons to establish, where the need for them 
is very great. 

Madame Paris began to work in 1862 among the 
chiffonniers, or cinder-gatherers, a most neglected 
class, in a district which (quasi lucus a non lu- 
cendo) bore the title of “The City of the Sun.” 
Her first charge was children, of whom she brought 
together about fifty, teaching them once a week to 
read, and on Sundays giving them religious instruc- 
tion. By-and-by, the parents, curious to know what 
their children were learning, accompanied them to 
the Sunday school, and the smallness of the apart- 
ment not allowing them to be admitted at the same 
time, a separate class was begun, under M. Paris, 
for the instruction of the parents. Afterwards, in 
the course of the week, it was endeavoured to have a 
mothers’ meeting, on the plan of those held in Eng- 
land. The place of meeting was a wretched hole in 
awretched close, encumbered with cinder-dust and 
old bones. A commodious hall was built through 
Madame Paris’s exertions, which at first was a great 
contrast to the old place, but in its turn ‘became too 
small for the number of children that sought admis- 
sion. Two Bible women were by-and-by added to 
the staff, one of whom, Madame Adjutor, had her- 
self been a chiffonniére. This woman’s work was 
remarkably blessed, not only while she was actively 
employed, but also during the long illness by which 
she was prostrated. The poor people came to her 
as she lay, and many‘became sharers of the joy and 
hope for eternity that brightened the close of her life. 

A girls’ school, and also a refuge, capable of con- 
taining three hundred children, were erected by pri- 
vate charity at the Rue de la Providence, Clichy. 
Madame Paris saw only the first of these buildings. 
The siege of Paris, followed by the Commune, in- 
terrupted her work. But she was anxiously waiting 
for the moment when she might resume her labours. 
On the very day when the troops entered Paris, a 
ball entered the room where she was, struck both her 
and her brother, and killed both. 

But her work did not end with her life. A friend 
whom she had brought to the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, continued, with the help of a Bible-woman, to 
visit the families and take care of the children. The 
names of these persons are Mademoiselle Rose Briet, 
and Mademoiselle Louise Gogerat. M. Paris con- 
tinues the Sunday-school. Some three hundred 
children are under the care of the mission. 


PROTESTANT JOURNALS IN PARIS. 


The literary activity of the Protestant population 
of Paris appears, from M. Decoppet’s account, to be 
considerable. Of weekly ecclesiastical journals there 
are three:—1. Le Christianisme au XIXe Siecle, 
the journal of the Reformed Church, begun in 1871; 
2. Le Témoignage, the journal of the Lutheran 
Church ; and 3. La Renaissance, a journal both re- 
ligious, literary, and philosophical. Of bulletins and 
reviews there are also three: 1. Bulletin Historique 
et Literaire, published since 1852 by the Society for 





the History of French Protestantism. 2. Za Revue 
Chrétienne, edited alternately by M. de Pressensé 
and M. A. Sabatier, appearing monthly. 3. 
L’ Education Nationale, a schoolmasters’ journal, 
Of religious magazines there are several: 1. Le 
Libérateur, 2 magazine of biblical studies and 
Christian experience, founded in 1875 by M. le 
pasteur Th. Monod. 2. Ze Salut de Diéu, a Darbyist 
publication. 3. Das Schiffiein Christi in Paris, a 
Lutheran magazine in German. 4. Le Yournal des 
Missions Evangéliques, a journal for spreading mis- 
sionary intelligence. 5. Zraitéis Religteux, a com- 
bination of intelligence and short tracts, published 
by the Tract Society. 6. LZ’ Ami de la Maison, an 
illustrated monthly journal. There are also four 
children’s journals, Ze Petit Messager des Missions 
Evangéliques, Le Rayon de Soleil, L’Ami de la 
Feunnesse et Des Familles, and La feuille du 
Dimanche, published by the Society of Sunday- 
schools. 


IIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


NOTES ON INDIA FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 


In glancing over the missionary journals, one often 
meets with very many instructive facts which are 
liable to pass out of sight. They only need a little 
stringing together to form very interesting narratives. 

It is an interesting thing, for example, to find great 
missionary names reappearing, recalling the mighty 
dead. In two journals now before us we find two 
such names. The Aissionary Herald of the Baptist 
Society has a short article entitled ‘‘ Dr. Carey’s 
Work in Delhi.” We were rather puzzled at first, 
not being able to put the man and the place together ; 
but it soon appeared that the Dr. Carey of the pre- 
sent day is a medical missionary who is doing good 
work at Delhi, and finding opportunities to speak to 
a great number of the people there. 

Then in the Church Alfissionary Intelligencer we 
find a paper by the Rev. C. F. Schwarz. Itisa 
narrative of a more than usually interesting conver- 
sion. Govind Anunt Shastri Lele Trimbukkur is a 
man of education, well on in life, who has long been 
a Pundit to several missionaries, and engaged in 
translating the Scriptures with them. Recently his 
mind has been much exercised about the truth, and 
one day, after an absence, he came to M. Schwarz 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Baptise me, O baptise me, in the name 
of Jesus,—of Jesus who has saved me.” He told 
them he had been so miserable that he had meditated 
suicide, and had carried a large stone to the third 
story of his house, intending to hold it over his head 
and throw himself down and kill himself, when the 
thought occurred to him, ‘‘ Shall my end be like that 
of Judas Iscariot? No, no.” He came to the mis- 
sionary and baptism was administered. He intends 
ere long to holda meeting and explain to his friends 
the reason of the step. 

New illustrations crop up both of the superstitions 
and vileness of heathenism. In a tour in Tirhoot, 
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Mr. Evans finds that a disastrous flood of the Gunga 
has had some religious bearings. ‘‘ A poor peasant 
complained to me of the voracious appetite of the 
‘ goddess,’ who had swallowed his whole farm at a 
mouthful one night for supper, while he and his 
family had escaped with difficulty. ‘ O, sir,’ said he, 


‘we must conciliate the great goddess. The Ganges is | 


a great goddess and we tremble to offend; and though 
she takes much of our land, yet she supplies us with 
water in abundance. Where could we get rice with- 
out her waters?’” The Sonepore Fair, held this 
year at Chapra, near the confluence of the Gandak 
with the Ganges, has illustrated the abominations, 
physical and moral, which such fairs often present. 
For the vast concourse of the animal creation, man 
and beast, assembled for days together in close 
proximity, there is no drainage, and the stench is 
enough to breed a pestilence. The physical pollu- 
tion, however, is surpassed by the moral ; and though 
efforts have been made, on the whole successfully, 
to prevent sights which baffle description, there have 
been found, even at the recent fair, according toa 
writer in the Lucknow Witness, sights in open day- 
light, gazed on by many, and even by Europeans, of 
the most scandalous and disgraceful kind. 

We find, too, more of the old complaints, but 
happily not unmitigated, of obstacles to evangelisa- 
tion presented by the conduct of the Europeans in 
India. In Tirhoot, where indigo is largely cultivated, 


the factories are not always conducted on model | 


principles. At one village, the preaching was 
stopped by the people crying, ‘‘Go first to that fac- 
tory and teach your own countrymen to be just to 
the poor and honest to the labourer ; then come and 
tell us that your religion is better than our own, and 
when we see that it is so we will then believe.” Of 
course it does not follow that the complainers are 
wholly in the right, but probably they are not wholly 
in the wrong; for in another village, visited by the 
missionaries, the people were lamenting the death of 
an English master who treated them, they said, as a 
father and a friend, and whose religion must have 
been of God. 

We find also that the scepticism at home has its 
influence against our missionaries abroad. At 
Furrukabad, a Mahometan said to an American mis- 
sionary, “Even many of your Christians do not 
believe that Jesus Christ was God incarnate; how 
can you expect us to believe that of which you your- 
selves are not assured ?”’ 

Special efforts have been made recently to bring 
the Gospel to bear on the educated classes. Mr. 
John, a native agent of the Church Missionary 
Society at Madras, has been visiting many, holding 
conversaziones, and delivering addresses. He has 
gone into the ‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” 
made good use of the chapter on “man becomes 
assimilated to the object of his worship,” and taken 
such a subject as “truthfulness ” to discuss, as well 
as preached the Gospel. He has found low ideas of 
sin a great obstacle, involving a want of perception 
of the need of redemption, and favouring the notion 


that man can save himself, The expression of regard 

for the Saviour has been deemed homage enough to 

him on the part of many. Generally he has not met 
| with much serious objection to Christianity. 
| Mr, Slater, of the London Missionary Society, has 
also been at work among the educated classes. His 
visits have been welcomed by the highest class of 
native gentlemen, and when the object of them 
became known, no serious objection was made. 
Many are professedly theists, believing in a future 
| state of retribution, but practically they are indifferen- 
| tarians. Some who have enjoyed a good English 
education are found to be Hindus of the most ortho- 
dox school. Their minds find delight in the pan- 
theistic modes of thought, and their early religious 
associations maintain a strong hold uponthem. The 
spell of Indian pantheism is not confined to India. 
Another class have a large acquaintance with the 
Bible, and are in fact Christians at heart as well as 
in opinions, but lack the courage of their opinions. 
A social system of terrible strength binds them hand 
and foot. Their women especially, mothers, wives, 
and sisters, ignorant and priest-led, keep them from 
taking the manly step. Their hopes and prayers are 
with Christians, and they are captives against their will. 

One thing is evident from various testimonies, 
confirming what we said in a previous number—the 
people of India are generally ready to buy Christian 
books. ‘* Of late years the plan of selling has been 
tried all over India, and it has been found that the 
circulation has increased beyond all expectation. It 
is an interesting fact that in those parts of India 
where Christian publications have never yet been 
sown broadcast, and where the message of the 
Evangelist is a new thing, those publications are the 
most eagerly and plentifully purchased.” From an 
American journal we learn that the Prodigal Son has 
been.translated by a native catechist at Laim Ganj 
into vernacular metre, which he has been accustomed 
to recite to the people. The North India Tract 
Society has had a request to publish it, and the 
people to whom it was recited sent ten rupees to 
defray half the expense of publication. Itisa new 
thing for professed Hindus to contribute towards the 
publication of a Christian tract. 

Ought we to content ourselves with trying to 
civilise India, and leave the Gospelalone? The 
question has been dealt with by a clever American 
writer in the ‘Foreign Missionary.’”” Instead of 
the Gospel, missionaries have been told that they 
should take to that country their printing-presses and 
their books (not forgetting a few copies of Matthew 
Arnold’s writings.) But the unfortunate thing is 
that nobody will go on these terms. ‘* The fact is, 
civilisation is just about as selfish as human nature. 
It objects to be eaten. It prefers the sweet reason- 
ableness of society at home to being called a devil 
at Shanghai, or cooked and eaten in the South Seas.” 
There is no dynamic power in sweetness and light to 
induce men to become missionaries. It is only the 
gospel of the grace of God that can prevail on men 
to deny themselves so thoroughly for the sake of 
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their brethren. On the other hand Christian mis- 
sionaries have always been missionaries of civilisation. 
They have benefited the world many ways ; yet ‘the 
faith that animated such men as Henry Martyn, and 
Carey, and Williams, and Moffat was not the faith 
that believed in the spelling-book and printing-press 
only ; it believed in them, but it believed in some- 
thing far nobler than them ; it believed that India, 
and China, and Africa needed Christ as much as 
Europe did; it believed that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, not in Europe alone. It was 
a faith that yearned, with a changeless loyalty to the 
throne of Christ, to see Him crowned King of kings 
and Lord of lords.” 

And if it be said that we are not called to specu- 
late on the eternal condition of the heathen, who have 
never known the truth, the answer is, we have 
Christ’s command—Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel unto every creature. 


‘*7 heard the other daya simple, but touchingstory,” 
said the Rev. G. S. Barrett. ‘‘ A company, I think, 
of gypsies, had encamped near a town. A lady 
who was occupied in doing the Master’s work, 
and going to seek the lost, asked permission to be 
allowed to enter one of the vans. After some delay 
she was allowed; and she found upon entering, a 
poor boy lying on a wretched bed, and evidently at 
the very point of death. She spoke to him kindly, 
but she’received no answer. Then stooping down 
she whispered in his ear the old verse, and oh, what 
a biography God is writing of that verse! ‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ There was no mo ag A 
second time she repeated the same words, and a 
second time no notice was taken of what she said; 
and then a third time, kneeling down, she whispered 
into his ears the same words; and then the eyes 
already closed in death opened, and the thin white 
lips moved, and the whisper came, ‘ Nobody never 
told me this before, but thank Him kindly for it.’ 
What a rebuke to us, in those words. At this mo- 
ment there are myriads of men and women and little 
children for whom Christ died, and whom He loves 
as much as He loves you and me, who, if they were to 
hear that old verse, ‘God soloved the world,’ this morn- 
ing, would say, ‘ Nobody never told me this before,’ 
I ask you, I ask myself, ‘What are we doing to tell 
the world of the infinite love of God in Christ ?’” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. JAMES BAIRD. 

This gentleman, whose name has become a house- 
hold word, in connection with the largest act of 
beneficence performed during the donor’s lifetime to 
the Christian Church, ‘was in many respects,” says 
the Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Record, “a characteristic Scotchman, blunt 
and yet kindly in his manner, earnest and definite in 
his religious convictions, zealously devoted to the 
Church of Scotland, its Calvinistic creed and simple 
service, homely in the many simplicities of his life, yet 
munificent in his aspirations and gifts for the good 
of his fellow countrymen. A genuine Christian enthu- 
siasm lay beneath his very matter-of-fact conversa- 








tion, and brusque, half-humorous appreciation of the 
practical difficulties besetting all religious enterprise 
and general projects for the benefit of society.” 
SIR J. W. KAYE, F.R.S., 

Was one of the best known knights of the Star ot 
India—a soldier, but an author too. He has been 
called ‘‘the Eastern Kinglake.” Among other 
works his ‘* History of Christianity in India” is 
one of those on which his reputation rests, and shows 
the direction of his mind. The Atheneum did 
not need to advert in a half-apologising way for the 
man of whom it was said, *‘that he carried about a 
Bible in his coat-pocket.” The Bible in the coat- 


pocket has been a power in this world, in making 
great soldiers, great Indian statesmen, and great men 
in every way; and long may it continue to be so! 


RIGHT REV. DR. BUTCHER, BISHOP OF MEATH. 

The melancholy circumstances attending the death 
of this prelate have drawn wide notice to him. Born 
in 1811, a distinguished Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he held the chair of Ecclesiastical History 
from 1850 to 1852, then the chair of Divinity, and 
ten years ago he was consecrated to the See of 
Meath. He was attacked by congestion of the lungs, 
and became delirious, and, being left alone, he was 
found with his throat cut, and a slip of paper in the 
dressing-room, with the single word ‘‘mad,” written 
on it. Such an affecting close of a distinguished 
career is peculiarly affecting, and sadly exemplifies 
the strange erratic tendencies of the diseased brain. 

REV. HENRY NISBET, LL.D. OF SAMOA. 

For more than thirty-five years, Dr. Nisbet had been 
a missionary in the South Sea Islands. His labours 
were carried on in the Samoan group, but at different 
islands for many years, and at the time of his death he 
was one of the tutors in the Malua Institution. ‘‘ The 
loss to the Society,” says the Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society, ‘‘and the Samoan Mission in 
particular, by the removal of Dr. Nisbet is very great. 
From his length of service, his large experience, and 
eminent adaptation to his appointed work, he was 
looked upon as one of the leaders in the Mission 
alike of his brethren and of the native Churches,” 

PROFESSOR HARRY RAINY, M.D. 

tn Dr. Rainy, Glasgow has lost one of its ablest 
citizens and best men. During a life protracted far 
beyond the ordinary term, he has stood in the highest 
rank as a physician, as a man of high intellectual 
and scientific culture, and as a most earnest and con- 
sistent Christian. Dr. Rainy, we believe, is about the 
last of that group of Christian young men whom Dr. 
Chalmers gathered round him in Glasgow, and to 
whose Christian activity he gave such an impulse. 
No stain ever fell on the purity of ‘his character, and 
the esteem and affection in which he was held were 
very strong. He has come to the grave like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, and has left a name whose fragrance 
will last for many a day. ; , 
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